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PREFACE. 


JN the following pages it has been the wish of the Author to give the 
most accurate and satisfactory account of all the proper names which 
occur in reading* the Classics, and by a judicious collection of anec- 
dotes and historical facts to draw a picture of ancient times not less in- 
structiyMuan entertaining. Such a work, it is hoped, will not be deemed 
an usfiess acquisition in the hands of the public ; and while the student is 
initiated in the knowledge of history and mythology, and familiarized 
with the ancient situation and extent of kingdoms and cities that no longer 
exist, the man of letters may, perhaps, find it not a contemptible com- 
panion, from which he may receive information, and be made, a second 
time,^ acquainted with many important particulars which time, or more 
laborious occupations, may have erased from his memory. In the prose- 
cution of his plan, the author has been obliged to tread in tbe steps of 
many learned men, whose studies have been directed, and not without suc- 
cess, to facilitate the attainment of classical knowledge, and of the ancient 
languages. Their compositions have been to him a source of information, 
and he trusts that their labors have now found new elucidation in his 
own, and that, by a due consideration of every subject, he has been 
enabled to imitate their excellences, without copying their faults. Many 
compositions of the same nature have issued from the press, but they are 
partial and unsatisfactory. The attempts to be concise have rendered 
the labors of one barren and uninstructive, while long and unconnected 
quotations of passages from Greek and Latin writers disfigure the page 
ot the other, and render the whole insipid and disgusting. It cannot, 
therefore, be a discouraging employment now, to endeavour to finish 
what others have left imperfect; and with the conciseness of Stephens, 
to add the diffuse researches of Lloyd, Hoffman, Collier, &c. After 
paying due attention to the ancient poets and historians, from whom the 
most authentic information can be received, the labors of more modern 
authors have been consulted, and every composition distinguished for 
the dearness and perspicuity of historical narration, or geographical 
has T bf ? n carefully examined. Truly sensible of what he 
™ oder » Latin and English writers and commentators, the author 
ws° rSet t0 - a public acknowledgement of the assistance he 
has likewise received from the labors of the French. *In the Sfeeles 

l%T-V- AbU ® abatier de Castres, he has found all the information 
which judicious criticism, and a perfect knowledge of heathen mytho- 
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1°£Y> could procure. The compositions of 1’ Abbe Banier have also 
been useful ; and in the Dictionnaire Historique of a literary society, 
printed at Caen, a treasure of original anecdotes, and a candid selection 
and arrangement of historical facts, have been discovered. 

It was the original design of the author of this Dictionary to give a 
minute explanation of all the names of which Pliny and other ancient 
geographers make mention ; but, upon a second consideration of the 
subject, he was convinced that it would have increased his volume in 
bulk, and not in value. The learned reader will be sensible of the pro- 
priety of this remark, when he recollects, that the names of many places 
mentioned by Pliny and Pausanias, occur no where else in ancient au- 
thors ; and that to find the true situation of an insignificant village men- 
tioned by Strabo, no other writer but Strabo is to be consulted* 

This Dictionary being undertaken more particularly for the use of 
schools, it has been thought proper to mark the quantity of the penultimate 
of every word, and to assist the student who can receive no fixed and po- 
sitive rules for pronunciation. In this the authority of Smethi^shas been 
followed, as also Leedes’s edition of Labbe’s Catholici Indices.^V^ 

As every publication should be calculated to facilitate literature, and 
to be serviceable to the advancement of the sciences, the author of this 
Dictionary did not presume to intrude himself upon the public, before 
he was sensible that his humble labors would be of some service to the 
lovers of the ancient languages. The undertaking was for the use of 
schools, therefore he thought none so capable of judging of its merit, and 
of ascertaining its utility, as those who preside over the education of 
youth. With this view, he took the liberty to communicate his inten- 
tions to several gentlemen in that line, not less distinguished for purity 
of criticism than for their classical abilities, and from them he received 
all the encouragement which the desire of contributing to the advance- 
ment of learning can expect. To them, therefore, for their approba- 
tion and friendly communications, he publicly returns his thanks, and 
hopes that, now his labors are completed, his Dictionary may claim 
from them that patronage, and that support, to which, in their opinion, 
the specimen of the work seemed to be entitled. He has paid due at- 
tention to their remarks, he has received with gratitude their judicious 
observations, and cannot pass over in silence their obliging recommenda- 
tions, and particularly the friendly advice he has received from the Rev. 
R. Valpy, master of Reading School. 

For the account of the Roman laws, and for the festivals celebrated by 
the ancient inhabitants of Greece and Italy, he is particularly indebted to 
the useful collection of Archbishop Potter, of Godwin, and Kennel. In 
the tables of ancient coins, weights, and measures, which he has annexed 
to the body of the Dictionary, he has followed the learned calculations of 
Dr. Arbutlmot. The quoted authorities have been carefully examined, 
and frequently revised ; and, it is hoped, the opinions of mythologists will 
appear without confusion, and be found divested of all obscurity. 

Therefore, 
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Therefore, with all the confidence which an earnest desire of being 
useful can command, the author oilers the following pages to the public, 
conscious that they may contain inaccuracies and imperfections. A 
Dictionary, the candid reader is well aware, cannot be made perfect all 
at once ; it must still have its faults and omissions, however cautious and 
vigilant’ the author may have been; and in every page there may. be 
found, in the opinion of some, room for improvement and for addition. 
Before the candid, therefore, and the impartial, he lays his publication ; 
and for whatever observations the friendly critic may make, he will shew 
himself grateful, and take advantage of the remarks of every judicious 
reader, should the favors and the indulgence of the public demand a 
second edition. 

PEMBROKE COLLEGE, OXFORD, 

NOVEMBER 1788. 


THE very favorable reception which the first edition of the Classical 
Dictjonary has met from the public, fully evinces the utility of the per- 
formance- From the consciousness of this, the author has spared no 
pains to render this second editiou more deserving of the same liberal 
patronage. The hints of friends, and the animadversions of critics, have 
been carefully adopted, and almost every article has been corrected and 
improved. Not only new names have been introduced, but the date of 
events has been more exactly ascertained; and therefore, to such as com- 
pare the two editions, the improvements will appear numerous and 
important in every page. 

In answer to those Gentlemen who have objected against the smallness 
of the print, and have recommended a larger type, the author begs 
leave to observe, that it has been found impracticable to remove the in- 
convenience : so much matter could not have been well compressed in 
one octavo : and it must be remembered, that the book is intended as a 
volume of occasional reference, and, therefore, that it cannot long 
fatigue the eye 

It will be found not an unnecessary addition, to have an account of the 
best editions of each classic at the end of the respective character of the 
authors. Dr. Harwood’s plan has in general been attended to; but the 
price has not been inserted, from its great fluctuation, which often depends 
more upon the caprice of opinion than upon real value. 

The chronological table prefixed to the Dictionary will, it is hoped, 
be acknowledged universally useful. It has been compiled with great 
accuracy, and chiefly extracted from “ The Chronology and History of 
the World, by Dr. J. Blair, folio edition, 1754<;” and from Archbishop 
Usher’s “Annales Veteris ct Novi Testamenti,’’ printed at Geneva, 
folio, m*. 


LONDON, JULY 1792 
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THE improvements introduced into this third edition will be disco- 
vered to be numerous <aud essential. The author would have recom- 
mended his work to the same liberal patronage which the public have 
already extended to the two preceding impressions, without apology, 
did he not conceive that some answer is due to the preface of the Biblio- 
theca Classica, published at Davcnter, in Holland, in the year 1794. 
The anonymous editor, whose language proves his abilities as a scholar, 
after reflecting with unbecoming severity upon the first edition of this 
work, has not only been guided by the same plan, he has not only 
literally translated and adopted as his own, verbatim, almost every article, 
but he has followed the original so closely, as even faithfully to copy 
some of the errors which the second edition, published in 1792, corrected, 
and which, in a composition so voluminous and so complex, it is not pos- 
sible for the most minute attention to avoid. Such an attack must, there- 
fore, be deemed as illiberal as it is unfriendly ; but, however, far from 
wishing to detract from the merit of judgment and perseverance in 
the translator, the author considers himself indebted to him for the 
elegance and the correctness of the language in which he has made the 
Dictionary appear in a Latin dress, and, consequently, for the recom- 
mendation which he has given to his labors among the learns*! on the 
Cc ntinent. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 

FROM 

THE CREATION OF THE WORLD 

TO 

THE FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
IN THE WEST, AND IN THE EAST. 


Before Christ * 

'T'HE world created in the 710th year of the Julian period 4004? 

1 The deluge — — — 2348 

The tower of Babel built, and the confusion of languages 2247 

Celestial observations are first made at Babylon *— 2234 

The kingdom of Egypt is supposed to have begun under Misraiin, "| 
the son of Ham, and to have continued 1663 years, to the >2188 
conquest of Cambyses — — J 

The kingdom of Sicyon established — — 2089 

The kingdom of Assyria begins — * — 2059 

The birth of Abraham — — — 1996 

The kingdom of Argos established under Inachus — 1856 

Memnon, the Egyptian, said to invent letters, 15 years before the \ , 
reign of Phoroneus — — J 

The deluge of Ogyges, by which Attica remained waste above ” 

200 years, till the coming of Cecrops — J 

Joseph sold into Egypt by his brethren — 1728 

The chronology of the Arundelian Marbles begins about this! 
time, fixing here the arrival of Cecrops in Attica, an epoch J-1582 
which other writers have placed later by 26 years — J 


* In the following table, I have confined myself to the more easy and convenient eras 
of before (B.C.), and after (A.D.), Christy For the sake of those, however, that do 
not wish the exclusion of the Julian period, it is necessary to observe, that, as the first 
year of the Christian era always falls on the 4714th of the Julian years, the number 
required either before or after Christ will easily be discovered by the application of the 
rules of subtraction or addition. The era from the foundation of Rome (A.U.C.) will 
be found with the same facility, by recollecting that the city was built 753 years before 
Christ 5 and the Olympiads can likewise be recurred to by the consideration, that the 
conquest of Corcebus ( B. C. 776.) forms the first Olympiad, and that the Olympic games 
were celebrated after the revolution of four years. 

Moses 
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Moses bom — — — 

The kingdom of Athens begun under Cecrops, who came from 
Egypt with a colony of Saites. This happened about 780 
years before the first Olympiad — — 

Scamander migrates from Crete, and begins the kingdom of 
Troy — — — " 

The deluge of Deucalion in Thessaly — — > 

The Panathenaea first celebrated at Athens ~ 

Cadmus comes into Greece, and builds the citadel of Thebes 
The first Olympic games celebrated in Elis by the Idsei Dactyli 
The five books of Moses written in the land of Moab, where he 
dies the following year, aged 110 — 

Minos florishesin Crete, and iron is found by ’the Dactyli by the 
accidental burning of the woods of Ida, in Crete 
The Eleusinian mysteries introduced at Athens by Eumolpus 
The Isthmian games first instituted by Sisyphus, king of Corinth 
The Argonautic expedition. The first Pythian games celebrated 
by Adrastus, king of Argos — — 

Gideon florishes in Israel — — 

The Theban war of the seven heroes against Eteocles — 
Olympic games celebrated by Hercules — 

The rape of Helen by Theseus, and, 15 years after, by Paris 
Troy taken after a siege of 1 0 years. iEneas sails to Italy 
Alba Longa built by Ascanius — — 

Migration of the iEolian colonies — 

The return of the Heraclidse into Peloponnesus, 80 years 
after the taking of Troy. Two years after, they divide the 
Peloponnesus among themselves ; and here, therefore, 
begins the kingdom of Lacedaemon under Eurysthenes and 
Procles — — — 

Saul made king over Israel — 

The kingdom of Sicyon ended — 

The kingdom of Athens ended in the death of Codrus 
The migration of the Ionian colonies from Greece, and their 
settlement in Asia Minor — — 

Dedication of Solomon’s temple — — 

Samos built — — 

Division of the kingdom of Judah and Israel — 

Homer and Hesiod florished about this time, according to the 
Marbles — — 

Elias the prophet taken up into heaven — — ■ 

Lycurgus, 42 years old, establishes his laws at Lacedaemon, and, 
together with Iphitus and Cleosthenes, restores the Olympic 
games at Elis,, about 108 years before the era which is com- 
monly called the first Olympiad — — 

Phidon, king of Argos, is supposed to have invented scales and 
measures, and coined silver at iEgina. Carthage built by 
Dido — — — 

Fall of the Assyrian empire by the death of Sardanapalus, an era 
placed 80 years earlier by Justin — — 


B. c. 
1571 

1556 

1546 

1503 

1495 

1493 

1453 

1452 

1406 

1356 

1326 

1263 

1245 

1225 

1222 

1213 

1184 

1152 

1124 


1 10 * 


1095 

1088 

1070 

1044 

1004 

986 

975 

907 

896 

884 


869 

820 

The 
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The kingdom of Macedonia begins, and continues 646 years, till \ 
the battle of Pydna — — 

The kingdom of Lydia begins, and continues 249 years — 

The triremes first invented by the Corinthians — 

The monarchical government abolished at Corinth, and the Pry- 
tanes elected — — 

Corcebus conquers at Olympia, in the 28th Olympiad from the 
institution of Ipliitus. This is vulgarly called the first Olym- 
piad, about 23 years before the foundation of Rome 
The Ephori introduced into the government of Lacedaemon by 
Theopompus — — . — 

Isaiah begins to prophesy — — 

The decennial archons begin at Athens, of which Charops is the first 
Rome built on the 20th of April, according to Varro, in the year! 

3961 of the Julian period — — J 

The rape of the Sabines — — 

The era of Nabonassar king of Babylon begins — 

The first Messenian war begins, and continues 19 years, to the\ 
taking of Ithome — — — 

Syracuse built by a Corinthian colony — — 

The kingdom of Israel finished by the taking of Samaria by Sal- 
manasar king of Assyria. The first eclipse of the moon on 
record March 19th, according to Ptolemy — 

Candaules murdered by Gyges, who succeeds to the Lydian throue 
Tarentum built by the Parthemans — — 

Corcyra built by the Corinthians — — 

The second Messenian war begins, and continues 14 years, to the 1 
taking of Ira, after a siege of* 11 years. About this time f 
fiorished the poets Tyrtaeus and Archilochus 
The government of Athens intrusted to annual archons 
Alba destroyed — — 

Cypselus usurps the government of Corinth, and keeps it for 30 
years — — — 

Byzantium built by a colony of Argives or Athenians 
Cyrene built by Battus — — 

The Scythians invade Asia Minor, of which they keep possession 1 
for 28 years — — — 

Draco established his laws at Athens — — 

The canal between the Nile and the Red Sea begun by 

Necho — — 

Nineveh taken and destroyed by Cyaxares and his allies 
The Phoenicians sail round Africa, by order of Necho* About \ 
^ this time fiorished Arion, Pittacus, Aleams, Sappho, &c. 

The Scythians are expelled from Asia Minor by Cyaxares 
The Pythian games first established at Delphi. About this 
time fiorished Chilo, Anacharsis, Thales, Epirnenides, Solon, 
the prophet Ezekiel, JEsop, Stersiehorus 
Jerusalem taken by Nebuchadnezzar, 9th of June, aftei a siege oil 

^ 18 months — — 1 

Ihc Isthmian gomes restored and celebrated every 1st and 3d 
year of the Olympiads — — 


3. C. 

814 

797 

786 

[ 779 


Y 776 

760 

757 

754 


J 


} 


1 

king | 


1 


753 

750 

747 

743 

732 

721 

718 

707 

703 

685 

684 

665 

659 

658 

630 

624 
623 
6 10 
606 
604 
596 


Y 591 


587 


582 
Death 
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Death of Jeremiah the prophet — — 577 

The Nemsean games restored — — 668 

The first comedy acted at Athens by Susarion and D0I011 562 

Pisistratus first usurped the sovereignty at Athens — 560 

,, Cyrus begins to reign. About this time florished Anaximenes, 1 
Bias, Anaximander, Phalaris, and Cleobulus — J 

Croesus conquered by Cyrus. About this time florished Theognis \ - . Q 
and Pherecydes — — ' 548 

Marseilles built by the Phocoeans. The age of Pythagoras, Si- 1 -qq 
monides, Thespis, Xenophanes, and Anacreon — j 

Babylon taken by Cyrus — — 538 

The return of the Jews by the edict of Cyrus, and the rebuilding 1 
of the temple — — — J 536 

The first tragedy acted at Athens on the waggon of Thespis 535 

Learning encouraged at Athens, and a public library built 526 

Egypt conquered by Cambyses — — 525 

Polycrates, of Samos 5 put to death — — 522 

Darius Hystaspes chosen king of Persia. About this time flo- \ 
rished Confucius, the celebrated Chinese philosopher J 

The tyranny of the Pisistratidae abolished at Athens — 510 

The consular government begins at Rome after the expulsion of" 
the Tarquins, and continues independent 461 years, till the - 509 
battle of Pharsalia — — 

Sardis taken by the Athenians and burnt, which became after-*" 
wards the cause of the invasion of Greece by the Persians. ^ 
About this time florished Heraclitus, Parmenides, Milo the J 
wrestler, Aristagoras, &c. — — J 

The first dictator, Lartius, created at Rome — 498 

The Roman populace retire to Mount Sacer — > 493 

The battle of Marathon — -*• ^ 490 

The battles of Thermopylae, August 7th, and Salamis, October"* 

20th. About this time florished iEschylus, Pindar, Charon, V 480 
Anaxagoras, Zeuxis, Aristides, &c. — * 

The Persians defeated at Plateea and Mycale on the same day, 1 ^9 
22d September — — 

The 300 Fabii killed at Cremera, July 17th — 477 

Themistocles, accused of conspiracy, flies to Xerxes — 471 

The Persians defeated at Cyprus, and near the Eurymedon 470 

The third Messenian war begins, and continues 10 years 465 

Egypt revolts from the Persians under Inarus, assisted by the! 

Athenians — — — ■ J 

The Romans send to Athens for Solon’s laws. About this" 
time florished Sophocles, Nehemiah the prophet, Plato the I . - , 
comic poet, Aristarchus the tragic, Leocrates, Thrasybulus, j 
Pericles, Zaleucus, &c. ^ — — J 

The first sacred war concerning the temple of Delphi — 448 

The Athenians defeated at Chseronea by the Boeotians 447 

Herodotus reads his history to the council of Athens, and receives" 

** public honors in the 39th year of his age. About this time I 
florished Empedocles, Hellanicus^ Euripides, Herodicus, Phi* 
dias, Artemones, Charondas, &c. 

A colony 
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A colony sent to Thulium by the 'Athenians — 

Comedies prohibited at Athens, a restraint which remained m 
force for three years — — 

A war between Corinth and Corcyra — 

Meton begins here his 19 years cycle of the moon — 

The Peloponnesian war begins, May the 7th, and continues about 
27 years. About this time florished Cratinus, Eupolis, Aris- 
tophanes, Meton, Euctemon, Malachi the last of the phroplicts, 
Democritus, Gorgias, Thucydides, Hippocrates, &c. 

The history of the Old Testament finishes about this time. A 
plague at Athens for five years — 

A peace of 50 years made between the Athenians and Lacedae- 
monians, which is kept only during six years and ten months, 
though each continued at war with the other’s allies 
The scene of the Peloponnesian war changed to Sicily. The 
Agrarian law first moved at Rome — 

Egypt revolts from the Persians, and Amyrtseus is appointed king 
The Carthaginians enter Sicily, where they destroy Selinus and 
Hiihera, but they are repulsed by Iiermocrates 


B. C. 
444 

| 440 

439 

432 

- 431 

- 430 

- 421 

- 416 
414 

J- 409 


The battle of /Egospotamos. The usurpation of Dionysius 
Athens taken by Lysander, 24th of April, the end of the Pelopon- ' 
nesian war, and the appointment of 30 tyrants over the con- 
quered city. About this time flourished Parrhasius, Protagoras, 
Lysias, Agathon, Euclid, Cebes, Telcstes, &c. 

Cyrus the younger killed at Cunaxa. The glorious retreat of 
the 10,000 Greeks, and the expulsion of the 30 tyrants from 
Athens by Thrasybulus — — 


405 

404 

401 


Socrates put to death — — 

Agesilaus, of Lacedaemon’s, expedition into Asia against the Per- 
sians. The age of Xenophon, Ctesias, Zeuxis, Antisthenes, 
Evagoras, Aristippus of Cyrene, and Archytas — 

The Corinthian war begun by the alliance of the Athenians, 
Thebans, Corinthians and Argives against Lacedaemon 
The Lacedaemonians, under Pisander, defeated by Conon at 
Cnidus; and a few days after, the allies are defeated at Co- 
ronaea, by Agesilaus — — - 

The battle of Allia, July 17th, and the taking of Rome by the 
Gauls — — — 


400 

396 

395 

394 

390 


Dionysius besieges Rhegium, and takes it after 11 months. About 
this time flourished Plato* Philoxenus, Damon, Pythias, Iphi- - 388 
crates, &e. — — , 

The Greek cities of Asia tributary to Persia, by the peace of 1 ggy 
Antaleidas, between the Lacedaemonians and Persians 
The war of Cyprus finished b <r a treaty, after it had continued ’ ^ ^85 
two years — — 

The Lacedaemonians defeated in a sea-fight at Naxos, September" 

20th, by Chabrias. About this time florished Philistus, Ismus, - 377 
Isocrates* Arete, Philolaus, Diogenes the cynic, &c. t 

Artaxerxes sends an army under Pharnabazus, with 20,0001 ^ 
Greeks commanded by Iphicratea — J 

The 
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The battle of Louctra, July 8th, where the Lacedaemonians are 
defeated by Epaminondas, the general of the Thebans 
The Messenians, after a banishment of 300 years, return to Pe- 
loponnesus — — — 

One of the consuls at Rome elected from the Plebeians 
The battle of Mantinea gained by Epaminondas, a year after the 
death of Pelopidas — — 

Agesilaus assists Taehos, king of Egypt. Some of the governors 1 
of Lesser Asia revolt from Persia — 

The Athenians are defeated at Methone, the first battle that 
Philip of Macedon ever won in Greece — 

Dionysius the younger is expelled from Syracuse by Dion. The 
second Sacred War begins, on the temple of Delphi being 
attacked by the Phocians — — 

Dion put to death, and Syracuse governed seven years by tyrants. 
About this time flourished Eudoxus, Lycurgus, Ibis, Theo- 
pompus, Ephorus, Datames, Philomelus, &c. 

The Phocians, under Onomarchus, are defeated in Thessaly by 
Philip — — — 

Egypt is conquered by Ochus — — 

The Sacred War is finished by Philip taking all the cities of the 
Phocians — — — 

Dionysius recovers the tyranny of Syracuse, after 10 years’ ba- 
nishment — — 

Timoleon recovers Syracuse and banishes the tyrant — 

The Carthaginians defeated by Timoleon near Agrigentum. 

About this time florished Speusippus, Protogenes, Aristotle, 
jEschines, Zenocrates, Demosthenes, Phocion, Mamercus, 

Icetas, Stilpo, Demades — — 

The battle of Cheronsea, August 2, where Philip defeats the 
Athenians and Thebans — — 

Philip of Macedon killed by Pausanias. His son Alexander, on 
the following year, enters Greece, destroys Thebes, &c . 

The battle of the Granicus, 22d of May — 

The battle of Issus in October — • — 

'Tyre and Egypt conquered by the Macedonian prince, and 
Alexandria built — — 

The battle of Arbela, October 2d — 

Alexander’s expedition against Porus. About this time florished 
Apelles, Callisthenes, Bagoas, Parmenio, Philotas, Memnon, 
Dinocrates, Calippus, Hyoerides, Philetus, Lysippus, Mene- 
demus, &c. — — 

Alexander dies on the 21st of April. His empire is divided into 
four kingdoms. The Samian war, and the reign of the Pto- 
lemies in Egypt — 

Polyperchon publishes a general liberty to all the Greek cities* 
The age of Praxiteles, Crates, Theophrastus, Menander, De- 
metrius, Dinarchus, Polemon, Neoptolemus, Perdiccas, Le- 
osthenes — — — * 

Syracuse and Sicily usurped by Agathocles. Demetrius Phalereus 
governs Athens for 10 years — 
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Eumenes delivered to Antigonus by liis army — 

Seleucus takes Babylon, and here the beginning of the era of the 1 
Seleucidaa — — — J 

The conquests of Agathocles in Africa — — 

Democracy established at Athens by Demetrius Poliorcetes 
The title of kings first assumed by the successors of Alexander 
The battle of Ipsus, where Antigonus is defeated and killed by 
Ptolemy, Seleucus, Lysimachus, and Cassander. About this 
time flourished Zeno, Pyrrho, Philemon, Megasthcnes, C ran tor, 
&c. — — 

Athens taken by Demetrius Poliorcetes, after a year’s siege 
The first sun-dial erected at Rome by Papirius Cursor, and the time 
first divided into hours — 

Seleucus, about this time, built about 40 cities in Asia, which he 
peopled with different nations. The age of Euclid the ma- 
thematician, Arcesilaus, Epicurus, Bion, Timocharis, Era- 
sistratus, Aristyllus, Strato, Zenodotus, Arsinoe, Lacharos, 

The Athenians revolt from Demetrius — 

Pyrrhus expelled from Macedon by Lysimachus — 

The Pharos of Alexandria built. The Septuagint supposed to be ' 
translated about this time — — 

Lysimachus defeated and killed by Seleucus. The Tarentincl 
war begins and continues 10 years. The Achaean league 
begins — — — 

Pyrrhus, of Epirus, goes to Italy to assist the Tarentines 
The Gauls, under Brennus, are cut to pieces near the temple of 
Delphi. About this time florished Dionysius the astronomer, 
Sostratus, Theocritus, Dionysius Heracleotcs, Philo, Aratus : 
Lycophron, Persseus, &c. — — 

Pyrrhus, defeated by Curius, retires to Epirus 

The first coining of silver at Rome — — 

Athens taken by Antigonus Gonatas, who keeps it 12 years 
The first Punic war begins, and continues for 23 years. The 
chronology of the Arundelian marbles composed. About this 
time florished Lycon, Crates, Berosus, Hermaehus, Helenus, 

Clinias, Aristotimus, &c. — 

Antiochus Soter defeated at Sardis by Eumenes of Pergamus 

The Carthaginian fleet defeated by Duilius 

Regulus defeated by Xanthippus. Athens is restored to liberty 
by Antigonus — — 

Aratus persuades the people of Sicyon to join the Achaean league. 
About this time florished Cleanthes, Homer junior, Manetho, 
Timaeus, Callimachus, Zoilus, Duris, Neanthes, Ctcsibius, 
Sosibius, Hieronymus, Hanno, Laodicc, Lysias, Ariobar- 
zanes — — 

The Parthians under Arsaces, and the Bactrians under Thcodotus, 

revolt from the Macedonians — 

The sea-fight of Drepanum — . _ 

The citadel of Corinth taken by Aratus, 12th of August 
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Agis, king of Sparta, put to death for attempting to settle an 
Agrarian law. About this period florished Antigonus Ca- 
,rystius, Conon of Samos, Eratosthenes, Apollonius of Perga, 
Lacydes, Amilcar, Agesilaus the Eplior, &c. - — 

Plays first acted at Rome, being those of Livius Andronicus 
Amilcar passes with an army to Spain, with Annibal his son 
The temple of Janus shut at Rome, the first time since Numa 
The Sardinian war begins, and continues three years — 
Original manuscripts of iEschylus, Euripides, and Sophocles, 
lent by the Athenians to Ptolemy for a pledge of 15 talents 
The first divorce known at Rome, by Sp. Carrilius. Sardinia 
and Corsica conquered — — 

The Roman ambassadors first appeared at Athens and Corinth 
The war between Cleomenes and Aratus begins, and continues 
for five years — — 

The Colossus of Rhodes thrown down by an earthquake. The 
Romans first cross the Po, pursuing the Gauls, who had en- 
tered Italy. About this time florished Chrysippus, Polystra- 
tus, Euphorion, Archimedes, Valerius Messala, C. Naevius,' 
Aristarchus, Apollonius, Philocorus, Aristo Ceus, Fabius 
Pictor the first Roman historian, Philarchus, Lysiades, Agro, 

The battle of Sellasia — — 

The Social War between the iEtolians and Achaeans, assisted by 
Philip — — — 

Saguntum taken by Annibal — — 

The second Punic war begins, and continues 17 years — 
The battle of the lake Thrasymenus, and next year that of 
Cannae, May 21 — — 

The Romans begin the auxiliary war against Philip in Epirus, 
which is continued by intervals for 14 years — 

Syracuse taken by Marcellus, after a siege of three years 
Philopcemen defeats Machanidas at Mantinea — 

Asdrubal is defeated. About this time florished Plautus, Archa- 
gathus, Evander, Teleclus, Hermippus, Zeno, Sotion, En- 
nius, Hieronymus of Syracuse, Tlepolemus, Epicydes 
The battle of Zama — — 
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The first Macedonian war begins, and continues near 4 years 200 

The battle of Panius, where Antiochus defeats Scopas — 198 

The battle of Cynoseephale, where Philip is defeated — 197 

The war of Antiochus the Great begins, and continues three! 

years — — — J 

Lacedaemon joined to the Achaean league by Philopoemen 191 

The luxuries of Asia brought to Rome in the spoils of Antiochus 189 
The laws of Lycurgus abrogated for a while at Sparta by Philo- 
pcemen — — — 

Antiochus the Great defeated and killed in Media. About this 
time florished Aristophanes of Byzantium, Asclepiades, Te- 
gula, C. Laelius, Aristonymus, Hegesinus, Diogenes the stoic, 
Oritolaus, Massinissa, the Scipios, the Gracchi, Thoas, &c. 

A war 
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A uar, which continues for one year, between Eumencs and! 

Prusias, till the death of Annibal — — J 

Philopcemen defeated and killed by Dinocrates — 

Numa’s books found in a stone-coffin at Rome — 

Perseus sends his ambassadors to Carthage — — 

Ptolemy's generals defeated by Antiochus, in a battle between 
Pelusium and mount Cassius. The second Macedonian war 
The battle of Pydna, and the fall of the Macedonian empire." 
About this period florished Attalus the astronomer, Meirodo- 
rus, Terence, Crates, Polybius, Pacuvius, Hipparchus, Hera- 
clides, Carneades, Aristarchus, &c. — — 

The first library erected at Rome, with books obtained from the'' _ 
plunder of Macedonia — — — 

Terence’s Andria first acted at Rome — — 

Time measured out at Rome by a water-machine, invented by! 

Scipio Nasica, 134 years after the introduction of sun-dials J 
Andriscus, the Pseudophilip, assumes the royalty in Macedonia 
Demetrius, king of Syria, defeated and killed by Alexander' 
Balas — — — — — 

The third Punic war begins. Prusias, king of Bithynia, put to ’ 

death by his son Nicomedes — — — 

The Romans make war against the Achseans, which is finished’ 
the next year by Mummius — — — 

Carthage is destroyed by Scipio, and Corinth by Mummius 
Viriathus is defeated by Lselius, in Spain — — 

The war of Numantia begins, and continues for eight years 
The Roman army of 30,000, under Mancinus, is defeated by’ 
4000 Numantines — — — — 

Restoration of learning at Alexandria, and universal patronage 
offered to all learned men by Ptolemy Physcon. The age of 
Satyrus, Aristobulus, Lucius Aecius, Mnaseas, Antipater, - 
Diodorus the peripatetic, Nicander, Ctesibius, Sarpedon, 
Micipsa, &c. — — — 

The famous embassy of Scipio, Metellus, Mummius, and Pause- ' 
tius, into Egypt, Syria, and Greece — 

The history of the Apocrypha ends. The Servile War in Sicily’ 
begins, and continues for three years — — 

Numantia taken. Pergamus annexed to the Roman empire 
Antiochus Sidetes killed by Phraates. Aristonicus defeated by! 

Perpenna — * — — . — J 

Demetrius Nicator defeated at Damascus by Alexander Zebina 
The Romans make war against the pirates of the Beleares. 1 
Carthage is rebuilt by order of the Roman senate — J 
C. Gracchus killed — — — 

Dalmatia conquered by Metellus — — 

Cleopatra assumes the government of Egypt. The age of Erym-O 
nseus, Athenion, Artemidorus, Clitomachus, Apollonius, He- J- 
rodicus, L. Caelius, Castor, Menecrates, Lucilius, &c. J 

The Jugurthine wax begins, and continues for five years — 

The famous sumptuary law at Rome, which limited the expenses! 
of eating every day — — — J 
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The Teutones and Cinibri begin their war against Rome, * and 1 
continue it for eight years — — J- 109 

The Teutones defeat 80,000 Romans on the banks of the Rhone 105 
The Teutones defeated by C. Marius at Aquae Sextiae — 102 

The Cimbri defeated by Marius and Catulus — 101 

Dolabella conquers Lusitania — — — 99 

Cyrene left by Ptolemy Apion to the Romans — 97 

The Social War begins, and continues three years, till finished! 

by Sylla . — — — _ ] ^ 

The Mithridatic war begins, and continues 26 years — 89 

The civil wars of Marius and Sylla begin, and continue six years 88 
Sylla conquers Athens, and sends its valuable libraries to Rome 86 
Young Marius is defeated by Sylla, who i§ made dictator — 82 

The death of Sylla, About this time florished Philo, Charmi-1 
das, Asclepiades, Apellicon, L. Sisenna, Alexander Polyhis- 
tor, Plotius Gallus, Diotimus, Zeno, Hortensius, Arehias, * ^ 
Posidonius, Geminus, &c. — — 

Bithynia left by Nicomedes to the Romans — — 75 

The Servile War, under Spartacus, begins, and, two years after,! 

the rebel general is defeated and killed by Pompey and Crassus J ' 3 
Mithridates and Tigranes defeated by Lucullus — 69 

Mithridates conquered by Pompey in a night battle, Crete is! 

subdued by Metellus, after a war of two years — ' ^ 

The reign of the Seleucidae ends in Syria, on the conquest of the' rr 
country by Pompey — — — J 

Catiline's conspiracy detected by Cicero. Mithridates kills 1 ^ 

himself — — _ _ | 63 

The first triumvirate in the person of J. Caasar, Pompey, and 5 
Crassus. About this time florished Apollonius of Rhodes, 
Terentius Varro, Tyrannion, Aristodemus of Nysa, Lucretius, . 60 

Dionysius the grammarian, Cicero, Antioehus, Spurinus, An- 
dronieus, Catullus, Sallust, Timagenes, Cratippus, &c. 

Cicero banished from Rome, and recalled the next year — 58 

Caesar passes the Rhine, defeats the Germans, and invades Britain 55 

Crassus is killed by Surena, in June — — 53 

Civil war between Caesar and Pompey — — 50 

The battle of Pharsalia about May 12th — — 48 

Alexandria taken by Caesar — — — 47 

The war of Africa. Cato kills himself. This year is called! 
the year of confusion, because the calendar was corrected by , r 
Sosigenes, and the year made to consist of 15 months, or 445 * 

The battle of Munda — — — 45 

Caesar murdered — — — — 44 

The battle of Mutina. The second triumvirate in Octavius," 
Antony, and Lepidus. Cicero put to death. The age of I 
Sosigenes, C. Nepos, Diodorus Siculus, Trogus Pompey, * 
Didymus the scholiast, Varro the poet, &c. — 

The battle of Philippi — — — * 42 

Pacorus, general of Parthia, defeated by Ventidius 14 years! 
after the disgrace of Crassus, and on the same day — J ™ 

Pompey 
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B.C. 

36 

32 

31 

30 

27 


Pornpev the younger defeated in Sicily by Octavius — 

Octavius and Antony prepare for war — — 

The battle of Actium, 2d September. The aera of the Roman 1 
emperors properly begins here — — J 

Alexandria taken, and Egypt reduced into a Roman province 
The title of Augustus given to Octavius — * — 

The Egyptians adopt the Julian year. About this time florishecl ' 

Virgil, Manilius, Dioscorides, Asinius Pollio, Maecenas, Agrip- ^ 
pa, Strabo, Horace, Macer, Propertius, Livy, Musa, Tibullus, 

Ovid, Pylades, Bathyllus, Varius, Tucca, Vitruvius, &c. 

The conspiracy of Mursena against Augustus — 22 

Augustus visits Greece and Asia — — 21 

The Roman ensigns recovered from the Parthians by Tiberius 20 

The secular games celebrated at Rome — — 17 

Lollius defeated by the Germans — — 16 

The Rhaeti and Vindelici defeated by Drusus — 15 

The Pannonians conquered by Tiberius — — 12 

Some of the German nations conquered by Drusus — 11 

Augustus corrects the calendar, by ordering the 12 ensuing years 
to be without intercalation. About this time florished Da- 
mascenus, Hyginus, Flaccus the grammarian, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, and Dionysius the geographer # — 

Tiberius retires to Rhodes for seven years — * 

Our Saviour is born, four years before the vulgar era, in the 1 
year 4709 of the Julian period, A. U. C. 749, and the fourth V 
of the 193d Olympiad — — J 


, > 


Tiberius returns to Rome — — — 

The leap year corrected, having formerly been every 3d year 
Ovid banished to Tomos — — — 

Varus defeated and killed in Germany by Arminius — 
Augustus dies at Nola, August 19th, and is succeeded by Tibe- 
rius. The age of Phaedrus, Asinius Gallus, Velleius Pater- 
culus, Germanicus, Cornel. Celsus, & c. — ■ 

Twelve cities in Asia destroyed by an earthquake — 

Germanicus, poisoned by Piso, dies at Antioch — 

Tiberius goes to Capreae — — 

Sejanus disgraced — — — 

Our SAVIOUR crucified, Friday, April 3d. This is put four ^ 
years earlier by some Ghronologists 
St. Paul converted to Christianity 

Tiberius dies at Misenum near Baiae, March 16th, and is succeeded*] 
by Caligula. About this time florished Valerius Maximus, 
Columella, Pomponius Mela, Appion, Philo Judaeus, Arta- 
banus, and Agrippina — — 

St. Matthew writes his Gospel — 

The name of Christians first given, at Antioch, to the followers I 

of our Saviour — — v 

Caligula murdered by Chaereas, and succeeded by Claudius 
The expedition of Claudius into Britain — 

St. Mark writes his Gospel 
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Secular games celebrated at Rome — — 

Caractacus carried in chains to Rome — — 

Claudius succeeded by Nero — — 

Agrippina put to death by her son Nero — — 

First persecution against the Christians — - 

Seneca, Lucan, and others, put to death — — 

Nero visits Greece. The Jewish war begins. * The age of Per- 
sius, Q. Curtius, Pliny the elder, Josephus, Frontinus, Burrhus, }■ 
Corbulo, Thrasea, Boadicea, &c. — — J 

St. Peter and St. Paul put to death — — 

Nero dies, and is succeeded by Galba — — 

Galba put to death. Otho, defeated by Vitellius, kills himself : 1 
Viteliius is defeated by Vespasian’s army — J 

Jerusalem taken and destroyed by Titus — — 

The Parthians revolt — — — 

Death of Vespasian, and succession of Titus. Herculaneum and " 
Pompeii destroyed by an eruption of Mount Vesuvius, No- - 
vember 1st — — — — 

Death of Titus, and succession of Domitian. The age of Sil.» 
Italicus, Martial, Apollon. Tyanaeus, Valerius Flaccus, Soli- - 
nus, Epictetus, Quintilian, Lupus, Agricola, &c. — 

Capitoline games instituted by Domitian, and celebrated every' 
fourth year * — — — — 

Secular games celebrated. The war with Dacia begins, and con- 
tinues 15 years — — — 

Second persecution of the Christians — — 

Domitian put to death by Stephanus, &e. and succeeded by “I 
Nerva. The age of Juvenal, Tacitus, Statius, &c. J 

Nerva dies, and is succeeded by Trajan — — 

Pliny, proconsul of Bithynia, sends Trajan an account of the! 

Christians * — — - — — J 

Dacia reduced to a Roman province — — 

Trajan’s expedition against Parthia. About this time florishedl 
Floras, Suetonius, Pliny junior, Philo Biblius, Dion, Prusseus, >• 
Plutarch, &c. — — — J 

Third persecution of the Christians — — 

Trajan’s column erected at Rome — — 

Trajan dies, and is succeeded by Adrian — — 

Fourth persecution of the Christians — — 

Adrian builds a wall in Britain — — 

Adrian visits Asia and Egypt for seven years — 

He rebuilds Jerusalem, and raises there a temple to Jupiter 
The Jews rebel, and are defeated after a war of five years, and" 
all banished — — — — 

Adrian dies, and is succeeded by Antoninus Pius. In the reign* 
of Adrian florished Teon, Phavorinus, Phlegon, TraJlian, 
Aristides, Aquila, Salvius Julian, Polycarp, Arrian, Ptolemy, 

Antoninus defeats the Moors, Germans, and Dacians — 

The worship of Serapis brought to Rome — — 


Antoninus 
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Antoninus dies, and is succeeded by M. Aurelius and L. Verus, ' 
the last of whom reigned nine years. In the reign of Anto- 
ninus florished Maximus Tyrius, Pausanias, Diopliantus, Lu- - 
eian, Hermogenes, Polyaenus, Appian, Artemidorus, Justin the 
martyr, Apuleius, &c. — — 

A war with Parthia, which continues three years — 

A war against the Marcomanni, which continues five years 
Another which continues three years — — 

M. Aurelius dies, and Commodus succeeds. In the last reign ! 
florished Galen, Athenagoras, Tatian, Athenseus, Montanus, }• 
Diogenes Laertius — — J 

Commodus makes peace with the Germans — 

Commodus put to death by Martia and Lastus. He is succeeded " 
for a few months by Pertinax, who is murdered 193, and four 
rivals arise, Didius Julianas, Pescennius Niger, Severus, and - 
Albinus. Under Commodus florished J. Pollux, Theodotion, 

St Irenaeus, &c. — — 

Niger is defeated by Severus at Issus — — 

Albinus defeated in Gaul, and killed at Lyons, February 19th 
Severus conquers the Partisans — — 

Fifth persecution against the Christians — 

Severus visits Britain, and two years after builds a wall there * 
across from the Frith of Forth — — 

Severus dies at York, and is succeeded by Caracalla and Geta. ; 
In his reign florished Tertullian, Minutius Felix, Papiuianus, - 
Clemens of Alexandria, Philostratus, Plotianus, and Bulas 
Geta killed by his brother Caracalla — — 

The Septuagint discovered. Caracalla murdered by Macrinus. “ 
Florished Oppian — — 

Opilius Macrinus killed by the soldiers, and succeeded by Helio- ’ 
gabalus — — — 

Alexander Severus succeeds Heliogabalus. The Goths then ex- s 
acted an annual payment not to invade or molest the Roman - 
empire. The age of Julius Africanus — 

The Arsacidae of Parthia are conquered by Artaxerxes, king of 
Media, and their empire destroyed — 

Alexander defeats the Persians — — 

The sixth persecution against the Christians — 

Alexander killed, and succeeded by Maximinus. At that time \ 
florished Dion Cassius, Origen, and Ammonius — J 

The two Gordians succeeded Maximinus, and are put to death by ) 
Pupienus, who soon after is destroyed, with Balbinus, by the 5- 
soldiers of the younger Gordian — • ) 

Sabinianus defeated in Africa — — 

Gordian marches against the Persians — — 

He is put to death by Philip, who succeeds, and makes peace! 
with Sapor the next year. About this time florished Censorius, >• 
and Gregory Thaumaturgus — J 

Philip killed, and succeeded by Decius. Herodian florished 
The seventh persecution against the Christians — 

Decius succeeded by Gallus — — 
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A great pestilence over the empire — — 252 

Gallus dies, and is succeeded by TEmilianus, Valerianus, andl 
Gallienus. In the reign of Gallus florished St. Cyprian and f 2 54 
Plotinus — — — J 

The eighth persecution against the Christians — 257 

The empire is harassed by 30 tyrants successively — 258 

"Valerian is taken by Sapor and flayed alive — 260 

Odenatus governs the East for Gallienus — 264 

The Scythians and Goths defeated by Cleodamus and Athenseus 267 
Gallienus killed, and succeeded by Claudius. In this reign! or ~ 

florished Longinus, Paulus Samosatenus, &c. — J 

Claudius conquers the Goths, and kills 300,000 of them. Zeno- 1 
bia takes possession of Egypt — — J 

Aurelian succeeds — — 270 

The ninth persecution against the Christians — 272 

Zenobia defeated by Aurelian at Edessa — 273 

Dacia ceded to the Barbarians by the emperor — 274 

Aurelian killed, and succeeded by Tacitus, who died after a reign 1 
of six months, and was succeeded by Florianus, and, two T 275 
months after, by Probus — — J 

Probus makes an expedition into Gaul — — 277 

He defeats the Persians in the East — — 280 

Probus is put to death, and succeeded by Carus, and his sons! 

Carinus and Numerianus — — J 

Dioclesian succeeds — — — 284 

The empire attacked by the Barbarians of the North. Dioclesian \ 
takes Maximianus as his imperial colleague — J 

Britain recovered, after a tyrant's usurpation of ten years. Alex- * _ 
andria taken by Dioclesian — — J 

The tenth persecution against the Christians, which continues ten 1 
years — — — J 

Dioclesian and Maximianus abdicate the empire, and live in retire- * 
ment, succeeded by Constantius Chlorus and Galerius Maxi- 
mianus, the two Caesars. About this period florished J. Capi- - 304 
tolinus, Arnobius, Gregory and Hermogenes, the lawyers, Alius 
Spartianus, Hi erodes, Flavius Vopiscus, Trebellius Pollio, &c._ 
Constantius dies, and is succeeded by his son — 306 

At this time there were four emperors, Constantine, Licinius, 1 
Maximianus, and Maxentius — — J 

Maxentius defeated and killed by Constantine — 312 

The emperor Constantine begins to favor the Christian religion 319 
Licinius defeated and banished by Constantine — 324 

The first General Council of Nice, composed of 318 bishops, who! 

sit from June 19. to August 25. — — *• J 6 0 

The seat of the empire removed from Rome to Constantinople 328 
Constantinople solemnly dedicated by the emperor on the eleventh 1 
of May — * — — J 

Constantine orders all the heathen temples to be destroyed - 331 

The death of Constantine, and succession of his three sons, Con-1 
stantinus, Constans, and Constantius. In the reign of Con- > 337 
stantine florished Lactaniius, Athanasius, Anus, and Eusebius J 

Constantine 
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Constantine the younger defeated and killed by Constans at 1 
Aquileia — — — J 

Constans killed in Spain by Magnentius — — 

G alius put to death by Constantius — — 

One hundred and fifty cities of Greece and Asia ruined by an"] 
earthquake — — — 

Constantius and Julian quarrel, and prepare for war; but the 5 
former dies the next year, and leaves the latter sole emperor. 
About this period florished iElius Donatus, Eutropius, Liba- 
nius, Ammian. Marcellinus, Jamblicus, St. Hilary, &c. 

Julian dies, and is succeeded by Jovian. In Julian’s reign flo~* 
risked Gregory Nazicnzcn, Themistius, Aurelius Victor, &c. J 
Upon the death of Jovian, and the succession of Valens, and Va-i 
lentinian, the empire is divided, the former being emperor of > 
the East, and the other of the West. — — J 

Gratian taken as partner in the Western Empire by Valentiniun 
Firmus, tyrant of Africa, defeated — - — 

Valentinian the Second succeeds Valentinian the First — 

The Goths permitted to settle in Thrace, on being expelled by ’ 
the Huns — — — 

Theodosius the Groat succeeds Valens in the Eastern Empire. The * 
Lombards first leave Scandinavia and defeat the Vandals 
Gratian defeated and killed by Andragathius — 

The tyrant Maximus defeated and put to death by Theodosius 
Eugenius usurps the western empire, and is two years after de- ' 
feated by Theodosius — — 

Theodosius dies, and is succeeded by his sons, Arcadius in the* 
East and Honorius in the West. In the reign of Theodosius 
florished Ausonius, Eunapius, Pappus, Theon, Prudentius, St. 
Austin, St Jerome, St. Ambrose, &c. 

Gildo, defeated by his own brother, kills himself 
Stilicho defeats 200,000 of the Goths at Fesulse — - 

The Vandals, Alaui, and Suevi permitted to settle in Spain and 
France by Honorius — ^ — 

Theodosius the younger succeeds Arcadius in the East, having 
Isdegerdes, king of Persia, as his guardian, appointed by his 
father — — t — 

Rome plundered by Alaric, king of the Visigoths, August 24?th 
The Vandals begin their kingdom in Spain — 

The kingdom of the Burgundians is begun in Alsace — 

The Visigoths found a kingdom at Toulouse — 

The Alani defeated and extirpated by the Goths ^ — 

The kingdom of the French begins on the Lower Rhine 
The death of Honorius, and succession of Valentinian the Third. 
Under Honorius florished Sulpicius Severus, Macrobius, Ani- 
anus, Panodorus, Stobaeus, Servius the commentator, Hypa- 
tia, Pelagius, Synesius, Cyrill, Orosius, Socrates, &c. 

Theodosius establishes public schools at Constantinople, and at- 
tempts the restoration of learning — — 

The Romans take leave of Britain and never return — 


Pannonia 
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Pannonia recovered from the Hans by the Romans. The Van- 
dals pass into Africa — — 

The French defeated by iEtius — 

The Theodosian Code published — — 

Genseric, the Vandal, takes Carthage, and begins the kingdom 
of the Vandals In Africa — — 

The Britons, abandoned by the Romans, make their celebrated 
complaint to ^Etius against the Piets and Scots, and three years 
after the Saxons settle in Britain, upon the invitation of Vor- 
tigern — — — 

Attila, king of the Huns, ravages Europe 
Theodosius the Second dies, and is succeeded by Marcianus. 
About this time florished Zozimus, Nestorius, Theodoret, So 
zomen, Olympiodorus, &c. — 

The city of Venice first began to be known 
Death of Valentinian the Third, who is succeeded by Maximus'] 
for two months, by Avitus for ten, and, after an inter-regnum 
of ten months, by Majorianus — — 

Rome taken by Genseric in July. The kingdom of Kent first 
established — — — 

The Suevi defeated by Theodoric on the Ebro — 

Marcianus dies, and is succeeded by Leo, surnamed the Thracian. 

Vortimer defeated by Hengist at Crayford, in Kent 
Severus succeeds in the Western Empire — 

The paschal cycle of 532 years invented by Victorius of 
Aquitain — — — 

Anthemius succeeds in the Western Empire, after an inter-regnum 
of two years — — — 

Olybrius succeeds Anthemius, and is succeeded the next year, 
By Glycerius, and Glycerius by Nepos — 

Nepos is succeeded by Augustulus. Leo junior, son of Ariadne,* 
though an infant, succeeds his grandfather Leo m the Eastern 
Empire, and, some months after, is succeeded by his father 
Zeno — — — — 

The Western Empire is destroyed by Odoacer, king of the Heruli, ' 
who assumes the title of king of Italy. About that time flo- 
rished Eutyches, Prosper, Victorius, Sidonius Apollinaris 
Constantinople partly destroyed by an earthquake, which lasted ' 
40 days at intervals — — — 

The battle of Soissons and victory of Clovis over Siagrius the 
Roman general — — 

After the death of Zeno in the East, Ariadne married Anasta^ius 
surnamed the Silentiary, who ascends the vacant throne 
Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, revolts about this time, and 5 ) 
conquers Italy from the Heruli. About this time florished 
Boethius and Symmachus — — 

Christianity embraced in France by the baptism of Clovis 
The Burgundian laws published by king Gondcbaud — 
Alaric defeated by Clovis at the battle of Vorcillb near Poitiers 
Paris made the capital of the French dominions 
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Constantinople besieged by Vitalianus, whose fleet is burned withl ... 

a brazen speculum by Proclus — — J 

The computing of time by the Christian era, introduced first by 1 .. 

Dionysius — — — J 

Justin the First, a peasant of Dalmatia, makes himself emperor 518 
Justinian the First, nephew of Justin, succeeds. Under his glo-“J 
rious reign florished Belisarius, Jornandes, Paul the Silentiary, - 527 
Simplicius, Dionysius, Procopius, Proclus, Narses, &c. 

Justinian publishes his celebrated code of laws, and four years _ ^9 
after his digest — — — 

Conquest of Africa by Belisarius, and that of Rome two years after 534* 
Italy is invaded by the Franks — — r 538 

The Roman consulship suppressed by Justinian — . 54-2 

A great plague, which arose in Africa, and desolated Asia and 1 - , Q 

Europe — — — J 

The beginning of the Turkish empire in Asia — 54*5 

Rome taken and pillaged by Totila — — 54*7 

The manufacture of silk introduced from India into Europe by 1 ^ 
monks — — — — J 

Defeat and death of Totila, the Gothic king of Italy 553 

A dreadful plague over Africa, Asia, and Europe, which conti- _ 
nues for 50 years — — — J 

Justin the Second, son of Vigilantia, the sister of Justinian, 1 
succeeds — — — j 

Part of Italy conquered by the Lombards from Pannonia, whol .gg 
form a kingdom there — — — J 

Tiberius the Second, an officer of the imperial guards, is adopted, 
and, soon after, succeeds — — J 

Latin ceases to be the language of Italy about this time 58 1 

Maurice, the Cappadocian, son-in-law of Tiberius, succeeds 582 

Gregory the First, surnamed the Great, fills St. Peters chair at' 
Rome. The few men of learning who florished the latter end 
of this century were Gildas, Agathias, Gregory of Tours - 590 
the father of French history, Evagrius, and St Augustin the 
monk — — — — _ 

Augustin the monk, with 40 others, comes to preach Christi-l ^ 
anity in England — — — J 

About this time the Saxon heptarchy began in England 600 

Phocas, a simple centurion, is elected emperor after the revolt of 
the soldiers, and the murder of Maurice and of his children 
The power of the Popes begins to be established by the conces- ' 
sions of Phocas — — — ^ 

Heraclius, an officer in Africa, succeeds, after the murder of' 
the usurper Phocas — — —* 

The conquests of Chosroes, king of Persia, in Syria, Egypt,* 

Asia Minor, and afterwards his siege of Rome — 

The Persians take Jerusalem with the slaughter of 90,000 men, _ 
and the next year they over-run Africa — . J 

Mahomet, in his 53d year, flies from Mecca to Medina, on Fri- 
day July 16th, which forms the first year of the Hegira, the - 622 
era of the Mahometans — — — 

Constantinople 
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Constantinople is besieged by the Persians and Arabs — 
Death of Mahomet — — — 

Jerusalem taken by the Saracens, and three years after Alexan- 
dria and its famous library destroyed — — 

Constantine the Third, son of Heraclius, in partnership with He- 
racleonas, his brother by the same father, assumes the imperial 
purple. Constantine reigns 103 days, and after his death his 
son. Constantine’s son Constans is declared Emperor, though 
Heracleonas, with his mother Martina, wished to continue in 
possession of the supreme power — - — 

Cyprus taken by the Saracens — * — 

The Saracens tal^e Rhodes, and destroy the Colossus — 
Constantine the Fourth, surnamed Pogonatus, succeeds, on thel 
murder of his father in Sicily — — J 

The Saracens ravage Sicily — — 

Constantinople besieged by the Saracens, whose fleet is destroyed ~ 
by the Greek fire — — — 

Justinian the Second succeeds his father Constantine. In his 
exile of 10 years, the purple was usurped by Leontius and 
Absimerus Tiberius. His restoration happened 704. The 
only men of learning in this century were Secundus, Isidorus, 
Theophylactus, Geo. Pisides, Callinicus, and the venerable 
Bede — — . — — 

Pepin engrosses the power of the whole French monarchy 
Africa finally conquered by the Saracens — - 

Bardanes, surnamed Philippicus, succeeds at Constantinople, on*| 
the murder of Justinian — — 

Spain is conquered by the Saracens. Accession of Artemius, or 
Anastasius the Second, to the throne — - 

Anastasius abdicates, and is succeeded by Theodosius the Third, ^ 
who, two years after yields to the superior influence of Leo 
the Third, the first of the Isaurian dynasty — 

Second, but unsuccessful, siege of Constantinople by the Saracens 
Tax called Peter- pence begun by Ina king of Wessex, to support \ 
a college at Rome — — — J 

Saracens defeated by Charles Martel between Tours and Poitiers < 
in October — — • — 

Constantine the Fifth, surnamed Copronymus, succeeds his father 

Dreadful pestilence for three years over Europe and Asia 
The computation of years from the birth of Christ first used in 
historical writings — — — - 

Learning encouraged by the race of Abbas, Caliph of the Sara- 
cens — — — 

The Merovingian race of kings ends in France — 

Bagdad built, and made the capital of the Caliphs of the house 1 
of Abbas — — » — J 

A violent frost for 150 days from October to February 
Monasteries dissolved in the East by Constantine — 

Pavia taken by Charlemagne, which ends the kingdom of thel 
Lombards, after a duration of 20 6 years — J 
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Leo the Fourth, son of Constantine, succeeds, and five years after 
is succeeded by his wife Irene and his son Constantine the Sixth j 
Irene murders her son and reigns alone. The only men of learn- ~ 
ing in this century were Johannes Damascenus, Fredegaire, 
Alcuinus, Paulus Diaconus, and George the monk 
Charlemagne is crowned emperor of Rome and of the Western 
Empire. About this time the Popes separate themselves from 
the princes of Constantinople — — 

Egbert ascends the throne of England, but the total reduction 
of the Saxon heptarchy is not effected till 26 years after 
Nicephorus the First, great treasurer of the empire, succeeds 
Stauracius, son of Nicephorus, and Michael the First, surnamed 
Rhangabe the husband of Procopia, sister of Stauracius, as- 
sume the purple — — — 

Leo the Fifth, the Armenian, though but an officer of the palace, 
ascends the throne of Constantinople — 

Learning encoxiraged among the Saracens by Almamon, who 
made observations on the sun, &c. — 

Michael the Second, the Thracian, surnamed the Stammerer, 
succeeds, after the murder of Leo — 

The Saracens of Spain take Crete, which they call Candia 
The Almagest of Ptolemy translated into Arabic by order of 
Almamon — — — 

Theophilus succeeds his father Michael — 

Origin of the Russian monarchy — — 

Michael the Third succeeds his father Theophilus with his mother \ 
Theodora — — — 

The Normans get possession of some cities in France 
Michael is murdered, and succeeded by Basil the First, the Ma- 
cedonian — — — 

Clocks first brought to Constantinople from Venice — 

Basil is succeeded by his son Leo the Sixth, the philosopher. In 
this century florished Mesue, the Arabian physician Eginhard, 
Rabanus, Albumasar, Godescalehus, Hincmarus, Odo, Pho- 
tins, John Scotus, Anastasius the librarian, Alfraganus, Alba- 
tegni, Reginon, John Asser — — 

Paris besieged by the Normans, and bravely defended by Bishop 
Goslin — — ~ 

Death of Alfred, king of England, after a reign of 30 years 
Alexander, brother of Leo, succeeds with his nephew Constantine 1 
the Seventh, surnamed Porphyrogenitus — J 

The Normans establish themselves in France under Rollo 
Romanus the First, surnamed Lecapenus, general of the fleet, "j 
usurps the throne, with his three sons, Christopher, Stephen, 
and Constantine the Eighth — — 

Fiefs established in France — — 

Saracen empire divided by usurpation into seven kingdoms 
Naples seized by the Eastern emperors — 

The sons of Romanus conspire against their father, and the tu- 
mults this occasioned produced the restoration of Porphyro- 
genitus — — — 

Romanus 
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Romanus the Second, son of Constantine the Seventh, by Helena, 
the daughter of Lecapenus, succeeds — 

Romanus poisoned by his wife Theophana, is succeeded by Ni- 
cephorus Phocas the Second, whom the empress, unable to 
reign alone under the title of protectress of her young children, 
had married — — — 

Italy conquered by Otho, and united to the German empire 
Nicephorus, at the instigation of Theophana, is murdered by 
John Zimisees, who assumes the purple — 

Basil the Second, and Constantine the Ninth, the two sons of Ro- 
manus by Theophana, succeed on the death of Zimisees 
The third or Capetian race of kings in France’ begins July 3d 
Arithmetical figures brought into Europe from Arabia by the 1 
Saracens — — — j 

The empire of Germany first made elective by Otho III. Thel 
learned men of this century were Eudes de Cluni, Azophi, Luit- J- 
prand, Alfarabius, Rhazes, Geber, Abbo, Aimoin, Gerbert J 
A general massacre of the Danes in England, Nov. 13th 
All old churches about this time rebuilt in a new manner of 
architecture — — — 

Flanders inundated in consequence of a violent storm 
Constantine becomes sole emperor on the death of his brother 
Romanus the Third, surnamed Argyrus, a patrician, succeeds by 
marrying Zoe, the daughter of the late monarch — 

Zoe, after prostituting herself to a Paphlagonian money-lender, 
causes her husband Romanus to be poisoned, and afterwards 
marries her favorite, who ascends the throne under the name 
of Michael the Fourth — — 

The kingdoms of Castile and Arragon begin — 

Zoe adopts for her son Michael the Fifth, the trade of whose father 
(careening vessels) had procured him the surname of Calaphates j 
Zoe, and her sister Theodora, are made sole empresses by the po- ~ 
pulace ; but after two months, Zoe, though 60 years old, takes 
for her third husband Constantine the Tenth, who succeeds 
The Turks invade the Roman empire 
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After the death of Constantine, Theodora recovers the sove-*") 
reignty, and, 19 months after, adopts, as her successor, Michael [*1054 
the Sixth, surnamed Stratioticus — 

Isaac Commenus the First, chosen emperor by the soldiers 
Isaac abdicates ; and when his brother refuses to succeed him, he 
appoints his friend Constantine the Eleventh, surnamed Ducas 
Jerusalem conquered by the Turks from the Saracens 
The crown of England is transferred from the head of Harold by 
the battle of Hastings, October the 14th, to William the Con- 
queror, Duke of Normandy — 

On the death of Ducas, his wife Eudocia, instead of protecting his “1 
three sons, Michael, Andronicus, and Constantine, usurps the } 
sovereignty, and marries Romanus the Third, surnamed Diogenes J 
Romanus being taken prisoner by the Turks, the three young’' 
princes ascend the throne, under the name of Michael Parapi- 
naces the Seventh, Andronicus the First, and Constantine the 
Twelfth — _ 
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The general Nicephorus Botaniatos the Third, assumes the purple 
Doomsday-book begun to be compiled from a general survey of 
the estates of England, and finished in six years — ■ 

Alexius Commenus the First, nephew of Isaac the First, ascends' 
the throne. His reign is rendered illustrious by the pen of his 
daughter, the princess Anna Commena. The Normans, under 
Robert of Apulia, invade the Eastern Empire — 

Asia Minor finally conquered by the Turks — 

Accession of William the Second to the English throne 
The first crusade — — — 
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Jerusalem taken by the crusaders 15th July. The only learned men" 
of this century were Avicenna, Guy d’ Arezzo, Glaber, Her- 
mannus, Franco, Peter Damiani, Michael Celularius, Geo. Ce- -1099 
drenus, Berenger, Psellus Marianus, Scotus, Arzachel, Wil- 
liam of Spires, Suidas, P.eter the Hermit, Sigebert — 

Henry the First succeeds to the throne of England — 1100 

Learning revived at Cambridge — — 1110 

John, or Calojohannes, son of Alexius, succeeds at Constantinople 1118 
Order of Knights Templars instituted — ibid. 

Accession of Stephen to the English crown — 1135 

Manuel, son of John, succeeds at Constantinople — 1143 

The second crusade — — — 1147 


The canon law composed by Gratian, after 24 years' labor 1151 

The party names of Guelfs and Gibbelines begin in Italy 1154 

Henry the Second succeeds in England — — ibid . 

The Teutonic order begins — — 1164 

The conquest of Egypt by the Turks — 1169 

The famous council of Clarendon in England, January 25th. 1 
Conquest of Ireland by Henry II. — J 1 1 * 1 

Dispensing of justice by circuits first established in England 1176 

Alexius the Second succeeds his father Manuel — 1180 


English laws digested by Glanville — 1181 

From the disorders of the government, on account of the minority 
of Alexius, Andronicus the grandson of the great Alexius is 
named guardian, but he murders Alexius and ascends the throne 
Andronicus is cruelly put to death, and Isaac Angelus, a de- 
scendant of the great Alexius by the female line, succeeds 
The third crusade, and siege of Acre — 

Richard the First succeeds his father Henry in England 1189 

Saladin defeated by Richard of England in the battle of Ascalon 1192 
Alexius Angelus, brother of Isaac, revolts, and usurps the sove-1 - .q- 
reignty, by putting but the eyes of the emperor — J y 
John succeeds to the English throne. The learned men of this" 
century were Peter Abelard, Anna Commena, St. Bernard, 
Averroes, William of Malmesbury, Peter Lombard, Otho Tri- 
singensis, Maimonidcs, Humenus, Wernerus, Gratian, Jeoffry t -iqq 
of Monmouth, Tzetzes, Eustathius, John of Salisbury, Simeon ' ’ 
of Durham, Henry of Huntingdon, Peter Comestor, Peter of 
Blois, Ranulph Glanville, Roger Hoveden, Campanus, William 
of Newburgh — — — 

Constantinople is besieged and taken by the Latins, and Isaac is" 
taken from his dungeon and replaced on the throne with his ■ 1203 
son Alexius. This year is remarkable for the fourth crusade 
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The father and son are murdered by Alexius Mourzoufle, and^ 
Constantinople is again besieged and taken by the French and 
Venetians, who elect Baldwin, count of Flanders, emperor of 
the East. In the mean time, Theodore Lascaris makes him- 
self emperor of Nice ; Alexius, grandson of the tyrant Andro- 
nicus, becomes emperor of Trebizond ; and Michael, an illegi- 
timate child of the Angeli, founds an empire in Epirus 
The emperor Baldwin is defeated by the Bulgarians, and, next* 
year, is succeeded by his brother Henry — 

Reign and conquests of the great Zingis Khan, first emperor of" 
the Moguls and Tartars, till the time of his death 1227 
Aristotle’s works imported from Constantinople are condemned 5 
by the council of Paris — — 

Magna Charta granted to the English barons by king John 
Henry the Third succeeds his father John on the English throne 
Peter of Courtenay, the husband of Yolanda, sister of the twol 
last emperors, Baldwin and Henry, is made emperor by the J* 
Latins — — — J 

Robert, son of Peter Courtenay, succeeds — 

Theodore Lascaris is succeeded on the throne of Nice by his son- ' 
in-law, John Ducas Vataces — — 

John of Brienne, and Baldwin the Second, son of Peter, sue-’ 
ceeded on the throne of Constantinople — 

The inquisition which had been begun 1204 is now trusted to the" 
Dominicans — — — 

Baldwin alone — — — 

Origin of the Ottomans — — — 

The fifth crusade — — — 

Astronomical tables composed by Alphonso the Eleventh of' 
Castile — — — 

Ducas Vataces is succeeded on the throne of Nice by his son * 
Theodore Lascaris the Second — — 


Lascaris succeeded by his son John Lascaris a minor 
Michael Pajaeologus, son of the sister of the queen of Theodore 
Lascaris, ascends the throne, after the murder of the young 
prince’s guardian — — 

Constantinople is recovered from the Latins by the Greek em- 
perors of Nice — — 

Edward the First succeeds on the English throne — 

The famous Mortmain Act passes in England — 

Eight thousand French murdered during the Sicilian vespers 30th 
of March — — - — 

Wales conquered by Edward and annexed to England 
Michael Palaeologus dies, and his son Andronicus, who had al- 
ready reigned nine years conjointly with his father, ascends the 
• throne. The learned men of this century are Gervase, Di- 
ceio, Saxo, Walter of Coventry, Accursius, Anthony of Padua, 
Alexander Halensis, William of Paris, Peter de Vignes, Ma- 
thew Paris, Grosseteste, Albertus, Thomas Aquinas, Bona- 
ventura, John Joinviile, Roger Bacon, Cimabue, Durandus, 
Henry of Ghent, Raymond Lulli, Jacob Voragine, Albertet, 
Duns Scotus, Thebit — — 
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A regular succession of English parliaments from this time 1293 

The Turkish empire begins in Bithynia — — 1298 

The mariner’s compass invented or improved by Flavio 1302 

The Swiss cantons begin — — 1307 

Edward the Second succeeds to the English crown — ibid . 

Translation of the holy see to Avignon, which alienation con- 1 jgQg 
tinues 68 years, till the return of Gregory the Eleventh J 

Andronicus adopts, as his colleagues, Manuel, and his grandson,! 
the younger Andronicus. Manuel dying, Andronicus revolts j- 1 320 
against his grandfather, who abdicates — J 

Edward the Third succeeds in England — 1327 

First comet observed, whose course is described with exactness, 1 
in June — — — J 

About this time florishcd Leo Pilatus, a Greek professor at Flo-' 
rence, Barlaam, Petrarch, Boccace, and Manuel Chrysoloras, 
where may be fixed the era of the revival of Greek literature 
in Italy — — — 

Andronicus is succeeded by his son John Palacologus in the ninth" 
year of his age. John Cantacuzene, who had been left guar- 
dian of the young prince, assumes the purple. First passage * ^ 
of the Turks into Europe — — 

The knights and burgesses of parliament first sit in the same house 1342 
The battle of Crecy, August 26. — 1346 

Seditions of Rienzi at Rome, and his elevation to the tribuneship 1347 
Order of the Garter in England established April 23d 1349 

The Turks first enter Europe — — 1352 

Cantacuzene abdicates the purple — ‘ ’ 1355 

The battle of Poictiers, September 19th — 1356 

Law pleadings altered from French into English as a favor from! 

Edward III. to his people, in his 50th year — J 

Rise of Timour, or Tamerlane, to the throne of Samarcand, and! 

his extensive conquests till his death, after a reign 35 years J 
Accession of Richard the Second to the English throne 1377 

Manuel succeeds his father John Palaeologus — 1391 

Accession of Henry the Fourth in England. The learned men! 
of this century were Peter Apono, Flavio, Dante, Arnoldus 
Villa, Nicholas Lyra, William Occam, Nicephoras, Gregoras, -1399 
Leontius Pilatus, Matthew of Westminster, Wickliff, Froissart, 
Nicholas Flamel, &c. 

Henry the Fourth is succeeded by his son Henry the Fifth 1413 

Battle of Agincourt, October 25th — — 1415 

The island of Madeira discovered by the Portuguese — 1420 

Henry the Sixth succeeds to the throne of England. Constan-! 
tinople is besieged by Amurath the Second, the Turkish em- > 1422 
peror — * — — J 

John Palaeologus the Second succeeds his father Manuel 1424 

Cosmo de Medici recalled from banishment, and rise of that! * AetA 
family at Florence — — * — J-I434 

The famous pragmatic sanction settled in France — 1439 

Printing discovered at Mentz, and improved gradually in 22 years 1440 
Constantine, one of the sons of Manuel, ascends the throne after! * 
his brother John — . _ _ j 1 ^ 8 

Mahomet 
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Mahomet the Second, emperor of the Turks, besieges and takes - ' 
Constantinople on the 29th of May. Fall of the Eastern Em- 
pire. The captivity of the Greeks, and the extinction of the 
imperial families of the Commeni and Palaeologi. About this 
time the House of York in England began to aspire to the 
crown, and, by their ambitious views, to deluge the whole 
kingdom in blood. The learned men of the 15th century were 
Chaucer, Leonard Aretin, John Huss, Jerome of Prague, 
Poggio, Flavius Blondus, Theodore Gaza, Frank Philelphus, £ 1453 
Geo. Trapezuntius, Gemistus Pletlio, Laurentius Valla, Ulugh 
Beigh, John Guttemberg, John Faustus, Peter SchoefFer, 
Wesselus, Peurbachius, ifeneas Sylvius, Bessarion, Thomas a 
Kempis, Argyropulus, Regiomontanus, Platina, Agricola, 
Pontanus, Ficinus, Lascaris, Tiphernas, Annius of Viterbo, 
Merula, Savonarola, Picus, Politian, Hermolaus, Grocyn, 
Mantuanus, John Colet, Reuchlin, Lynacre, Alexander ab 
Alexandro, Demetrius Chalcondyles, &c. — 
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CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 

&e. Sec. See. 


AB 

A BA & Abre, a town of Phocis, famous 
for an oracle of Apollo, surnamotl 
Abacus. The inhabitants, called Abanlcs, 
were of Thracian origin. After the ruin 
of their country by Xerxes, they migrated 
,to Euboea, which from them was called 
Abantis. Some of them passed afterwards 
from Euboea into Ionia. Ilerodot . 8, c. 53. 

— Paws. 10, c. 55. A city of Caria. 

Another of Arabia Felix. A 

mountain near Smyrna. Tlin. 5, c. 24. — 
Strab. 10. 

Abacene, a country of Sicily near Mes- 
sana. Diocl. 14. 

Abalus, an island in the German ocean, 
where, as the ancients supposed, the amber 
dropped from the trees. If a man was 
drowned there, and his body never appeared 
above the water, propitiatory sacrifices were 
offered to his manes during a hundred years. 
Tim. 57, c. 2. 

Arana, a place of Capua. Cic. contra 
Bull . 

Abantes, a warlike people of Pelopon- 
nesus, who built a town in Phocis called 
Aba, after their leader Abas, whence also 
their name originated. They afterwards went 
to Euboea. [Vid. Abantis.] Ilerodot. 1, c. 
14 6. 

Abantias, & Abantiftdes, a patronymic 
given to the descendants of Abas king of 
Argos, such as Acrisius, Danae, Perseus, Ata- 
lanta, &c. Ovid . 

Abantidas made himself master of Si- 
cyon, after he had murdered Cliniasthe father 
of Aratus. He was himself soon after assas- 
sinated, B. C. 251. Tint, in Aral. 

Abantis, or Abantias, an ancient name of 
the island of Euboea, received from the Aban- 
tes. who settled in it from Phocis. Tlin. 4, 
e. 12. — Also a country of Epirus. Taus. 5, 
e. 22. 

Abarbarea, one of the Naiades, mother 
of iEsepus and Pedasus by Bucolion, Laorae- 
<Ws eldest son, Homei' It. 0, v. 25. 

1 


A 1 \ 

Abarimon, a country of Scythia, near 
mount Imaus. The inhabitants were said to 
have their toes behind their heels, and to 
breathe no air but that of their native country. 
Tlin. 7, c. 2. 

Abaius, a man killed by Perseus. Ovul. 
Met. 5, v. 86'. — — A Rutulian killed by 
Euryalus. Virg. ASn. f), v. 544. A Scy- 

thian, son of Seuthes, in the age of Croesus, 
or the Trojan war, who received a flying ar- 
row from Apollo, with which he gave ora- 
cles, and transported himself wherever he 
pleased. He is said to have returned to the 
Hyperborean countries fiom Athens without 
eating, and to have made the Trojan Palla- 
dium with the bones of Pel ops. Some sup- 
pose that he wrote treatises in Gi cek ; and it 
is reported, that there is a Greek manuscript 
of his epistles to Phalaris, in the binary of 
Augsburg. But there were probably two 
persons of tl lat name. Ilerodot. 4, c. 36. — 
Slrab. 7 . — Taus. 3, c. 55. 

Abarus, an Arabian prince, who perfi- 
diously deserted Crassus in his expedition 
against Parthia. Appian in Tarth. — He is 
called Mozeres by Tlor. 5, c. 1 1. and Ariam- 
nes by Tint, in Crass. 

Abas, a mountain in Syria, where the 

Euphrates rises. A river of Armenia Ma* 

jor, where Pompey routed the Albani. Ttul 

in Tomp.~ A son of Metanira, or 3VI elaninia 

changed into a lizard for laughing at Ceres. 

Ovid. 1 Met. 5. fab. 7. The 11th king of 

Argos, son of Belus, some say of Lyneeus 
and Hypcmmcstra, was famous for his ge- 
nius and valor. lie was father to Prootus 
and Acrisius, by Ocalea, and built Abus. 
He reigned 23 years B. C. 1384. Terns. 2, 

c. 18. 1. 10, c. 35 %»i. 170, &c. — 

Apollod . 2, c. 2. • — - One of ASneus’s com- 
panions, killed in Italy. Virg. Ain. 10, v. 1 70* 

■ Another lost In the storm which drove 

iEneas to Carthage. Virg. Ain. 1 , v. 125. 

- A Laiian chief, who assisted ACneas 

against Turuus, and was killed by Lausua. 
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Vtrg. ASn. 10, v. 170, & c. A Greek, son 

of Eurydamus, killed by JEncas during the 
Trojan war. Virg. JEii. 5 , v. 286. — Homer. 

ft. 5, v. 150. A centaur, famous for his 

skill m hunting. Ovid. Met . 12, v. 500. 

A soothsayer, to whom the Spai tans elected 
a statue in the temple of Apollo, for his ser- 
vices to Lysander. Pa us. 10, c. 9. A 

son of Neptune. Hygin. fab. 157. A 

sophist who wiote two treatises, one on history', 
the other on rhetoric. The time in which he 

lived is unknown. A man who wrote an 

account of Troy. He is quoted by Servius 
in Virg. JEn . 9. 

Abasa, an island in the Red Sea, near 
jEthiopia. Perns. 6, c. 26. 

Abasitis, a part of Mysia in Asia. St mb. 

Abassena or Abassinia. Vid. Abyssinia. 

Abassus, % town of Phrygia. Liv. 58, 
c. 15. 

Abastor, one of Pluto's horses. 

Abatos, an island in the lake near Mem- 
phis in Egypt, abounding with flax and pa- 
pyrus. Osiris was bin ied there. Lucan. 10, 
v. 525. 

AbdalonTmus, one of the descendants of 
the kings of Sidon, so poor, that to maintain 
himself, he uorked in a gaiden. When 
Alexander took Sulon, he made him king, in 
the room of Strato the deposed monarch, and 
enlarged his possessions on account of the great 
disinterestedness of his conduct Justin. 11, 
c. 10 — Curt. 4, c. 1. — ftiod. 17. 

AbdIua, a town of Hispania Bsetica, 

built by the Carthaginians, Strab. 5. A 

maritime city of Thrace, built by Hercules, 
in memory of Abderus, one of his favorites. 
The Clazomenians and Teians beautified it. 
Some suppose that Abdcra, the sister of Dio- 
medes, built it. The air was so unwhole- 
some, and the inhabitants of such a sluggish 
disposition, that stupidity was commonly called 
Abderitka mens. It gave birth, however, to 
Democritus, Protagoras, Anaxarchus, and 
Hecataeus. Mela, 2, c. 2. — Cic. ad Attic. 4, 
ep. 16. — Herodot. 1, c. 186. — Mart. 10, 
ep. 25. 

Abderia, a town of Spain. Apollod. 2, 
c, 5. 

AbderTtes, a people of Pasonia, obliged 
to leave their country on account of the great 
number of rats and frogs which infested it. 
Justin. 15, C. 2. 

Abderus, a man of Opus in Locris, arm- 
bearer to Hercules, tom to pieces by the mares 
of Diomcdes, which the hero had entrusted to 
his care when going to war against the Bistones. 
Hercules built a city, which, in honor of his 
friend ho called Abdera. — Apollod . 2, c. 5. — 
Philostrut. 2, c. 25. 

AbeIta?, a people of Acliaia, probably the 
inhabitants of Abia. 'Paus. 4, c. 50. — • Plin. 4, 
c. 6* 

A bella, a town of Campania, whose in- 
habitants were called Abellani. Its nuts, 
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called aveJlancc. and also its apples, were fa- 
mous. Virg. AEn. 7, v. 7-10. — Justin. 20, 
c. 5.-6//. 8, v. 514. 

A be lux, a noble of Sagimtum, who favor 
ed the party of the Romans against Cartilage, 

I. iv . 22, c. 22. 

Abenda, a town of Caiin, whose inhabit- 
ants were the first who raised temples to the 
city of Rome. Liv. 45, c. 0. 

Abia, formerly Ire, a maritime town of 
Messenia, one of the seven cities promised 
to Achilles by Agamemnon. It is called after 
Abia, daughter of Hercules, and nurse of 
Ilyllus. Pans. 4, c. 50. — Strab. S. — Homer. 

II. 9, v. 292. 

Aim, a nation between Scythia and Thrace. 
They lived upon milk, weie fond of celibacy, 
and enemies to war. Homer. It. 15, v. 6. 
According to Curt. 7, c. 6, they surrendered 
to Alexander, after they had been independent 
since the reign of Cyrus. 

Aiula, or Abyla, a mountain of Africa, 
in that part which is neaiest to the opposite 
mountain called Calpc, on the coast of Spain, 
only eighteen miles distant. Those two moun- 
tains aie called the columns of Hercules, and 
were said foraieily to be united, till the hero 
separated them, and made a communication 
between the Mediterranean and Atlantic 
seas. Strab. 5. — Mela, 1, c. 5. 1 2, c. 6, 
Plin. 5. 

AbisXres, an Indian prince, who offered to 
surrender to Alexander. Curt. 8, c. 12. 

Abisaris, a country beyond the Ilydaspes 
in India. Arrian. 

Abisontes, some inhabitants of the Alps. 
Plin. 5, c. 20. 

Abletes, a people near Troy. Strab. 

Abnoba, a mountain of Germany. Tacit. 
G. 1. 

Arobrica, a town of Lusitania. — Plin. 4, 
c. 20. Another in Spain. 

AbcfcrTtus, a Boeotian general, killed 
with a thousand men, in a battle at Clueronea, 
against the iEtolians. Pint, in Aral. 

Arolani, a people of Lalium, near Alba. 
Plin. 5, c. 5. 

Aeolus, a river of Sicily. Pint, in T*- 
mol. 

Aboniteichos, a town of Galatia. Ar- 
rian in Peripl. 

A no rac a, a town of Sarmatia. 

Aborigines, the original inhabitants of 
Italy ; or, according to others, a nation con- 
ducted by Saturn into Latium, where they 
taught the use of letters to Evander the king 
of die country. Their posterity was called 
Latini, from Latinus one of their kings. 
They assisted iEncas against Turnus. Rome 
was built in their country. — The word signi- 
fies without origin , or whose origin is not 
known, and is generally applied to the origi- 
nal inhabitants of any country. Liv. 1, c. 1. 
Sec. — j Dionys. Hal. 1, c. \0.-~Juslin. 45, c. 1* 
— Plin. 5, c. 5* —Strab*, 5* 
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A bobr as, a liver of Mesopotamia. Strab. 

10 . 

Abratjates, a king of Susa, -who, when 
his wife Panthea liad been taken prisoner by 
Cyrus, and humanely treated, surrendered 
himself and his troops’to the conqueror. He 
was killed in the first battle he undertook in 
the cause of Cyrus, and his wife stabbed her- 
self on his corpse. Cyrus raised a monument 
on their tomb. Xenoph . Cyrop. 5, 6, &c. 

Abrfntius, w'as made governor of Ta- 
rentum by Annibal. He betrayed his trust 
to the enemy to gain the favors of a beautiful 
woman, whose brother was in the Homan ar- 
my. Poly ecu. 8. ' 

Akrocomas, son of Darius, was in the 
army of Xerxes, when he invaded Greece. 
He was killed at Thei mopylce. Jlcrodot . 7, 
c. 224. — Plut. in Cleom . 

Abromjivtus, a name given to Parrhasius 
the painter, on account of the sumptuous man- 
ner of his living. Vid. Panhasius. 

Akron, an Athenian, wlio wrote some 
treatises on the religious festivals and sacrifices 
of the Greeks. Only the titles of his works 

are preset ved. Suidas. A grammarian of 

Rhodes, who taught rhetoric at Rome. 

Another who wrote a treatise on Theocritus. 

— A Spartan, son of Lycurgus the orator. 

— Plut. in 10. Oral. A native of Argos, 

famous for his debauchery. 

Abronkjs, Silo, “a Latin poet in the 
Augustan age. He wrote some fables. Senec. 

Abronycus, an Athenian, very serviceable 
to Themlstocles in his embassy to Sparta. — 
Tkucyd . 1, c. 91. — Herodot. 8, c. 21. 

Abrota, the wife of Nisus, the youngest 
of the sons of iEgeus. As a monument to 
her chastity, Nisus, after her death, ordered 
the garments which she wore to become the 
models of fashion in Megara. Plut. Qurvst. 
Graze.. 

Abrotonum, the mother of Themistocles, 

Plut. in Them. A town of Africa, near 

the Syrtes. Plm. 5, c, 4. A harlot of 

111 race. Plut. in Amt. 

Abrus, a city of the Sapasi. Pays. 7, c« 10. 

Abryfolis, an ally of Rome, driven from 
his possessions by Perseus, the last king of 
Macedonia. Liu. 42, c. 15 & 41. 

Abseus, a giant, son of Tartarus and Terra. 
Bygin. prof. fab. 

Absintuxi, a people on the coasts of 
Pontus, where there is also a mountain of the 
same name. Herodot. 6, c. .54. 

Absorus, Absyrtis, Absyrtides, islands in 
the Adriatic, or near Istria, where Absyrtus 
w'as killed, whence their name. Strab. 7. — 
ApoUod . 1, c. 9. — Lucan. 3, v. 190. 

Absyrtos, a river falling into the Adriatic 
sea, near which Absyrtus was murdered. 
Lucan . 3, v. 190. 

Absyrtus, a son of ASetcs lung of Col- 
chis and Hypsea. His sister Medea, as she 
fied awav with Jason, tore his body to pieces, 
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and shewed his limbs in her father's way, to 
stop his pui suit. Someday that she inurdeied 
him in Colchis, others, neai Istria. It is smd, 
by others, that he was not numleied, hut that 
he arrived safe in Illyricum. The place where 
he was killed has been called Tomos, and the 
river adjoining to it Absyitos. Lucan. 3 , 
v. 190. — St rub. 7. — ITygin.fub, 23 . — ^Jpttllod. 
1, c. 9. — Ftaa. 8, v. 261. — Ovid. Trust. 3, 
el. 9. — Cu. dc Nat. 1). 3, c. 19 . — Plm. 3 , 
c. 21 &. 26’. 

AbulTtfs, governor of Susa, betrayed his 
trust to Alexander, and was rewarded with a 
province. Curt. 3, c. 2. — JDiod. 17. 

Abydenus, a disciple of Aristotle, too 
much indulged by his master. He wiote 
some historical treatises on Cyprus, Delos, 
Aiabia, and Assyria. Phil. Jud. — Joseph, 
contr. Ap . 

Abydor, a town of Egypt, where was 
the famous temple of Osiris. Plut . de Lid. 

<5 Osir. - A city of Asia, opposite Sestos 

m Europe, with which, from the narrow- 
ness of the Hellespont, it seemed, to those 
who approach it by sea, to form only one 
town. It was built by the Milesians, by 
permission of king Gygcs. It is famous for 
the amours of Hero and Leander, and for 
the bridge of boats which Xerxes built there 
across the Hellespont. The inhabitants be- 
ing besieged by Philip, the father of Per- 
seus, devoted themselves to death with their 
families, rather than fall into the hands of the 
enemy. Jav. 31, c. 18. — Lucan. 2, v. 674. — 
Justin. 2, c. 13. — Mumvus in Jfer. cj’* Lcand. 
— Place. 1, v. 285. 

A uv la. Vul. Abila. 

Abyi.on, a city of Egypt. 

Abyssinia, a large kingdom of Africa, 
in Upper /Ethiopia, where the Nile lakes 
its lise. The inhabitants are said to be of 
Arabian origin, and were little known to the 
ancients. 

Ac ac a mas, a nymph, mother of Phi- 
lander and Pliylaeis by Apollo. These chil- 
dren were exposed to the wild beasts it* 
Crete; hut a goat gave them her milk, and 

preserved their life. Pa us. 10, c. 16 A 

daughter of Minos, mother of Cydon, by 
Mercury, and of Amphithemis by Apollo* 
Pans. 8, c. 53, — Apollon. 4, v. 1493. 

Acacesulm, a town of Arcadia, built by 
Acacus son of* Lycaon. Mercury, surnamod 
Acaccsius, because hi ought up by Acacus as 
his fostcr-fath er, was worshipped there. Paus. 
8, c. 3, 36, d c. 

Acaciiis, a rhetorician in the age of the 
emperor Julian. 

AcAnfauA, a place near Athens sur- 
rounded with high trees, and adorned with 
spacious covered walks, belonging to Acade- 
mus, from whom the name is derived 
Some derive the word from $»xg 'Svyof, 
retnomlfrom the people. Here Plato opened 
his school of philosophy, and from this, 
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every place sacred to learning has ever since 
been called Academia . To exclude fiom it 
profaneness and dissipation, it was even for- 
bidden to laugh there. It was called Aca- 
demia vetus, to distinguish it from the second 
Academy, founded by Arcesikus, who made 
some few alterations in the Platonic philoso- 
phy, and from the third which was established 
by Carneades. Cic. de Dio. 1, c. 3. — Diog. 5 . 
— JElian V. H. 3, c. 35. 

Academus, an Athenian, who discovered 
to Castor and Pollux where Theseus had con- 
cealed their sister Helen, foi which they amply 
rewarded him. Pint, in Thes* 

Acalandrus, or Acalyndrus, a river fall- 
ing into the bay of Tarentum. P/m. 3, 
c. 11. 

Acalle, a daughter of Minos and Pa&ipliae. 
Apollod. 3, c. 1. 

Acamarchis, one of the Oceanides, 

A. camas, son of Theseus and Phaedra, went 
with Diomedes to demand Helen from the 
Trojans after her elopement from Menelaus. 
In his embassy he had a son called Munitus, 
by Laodice the daughter of Priam. He was 
concerned in the Trojan war, and afterwards 
built the town of Acamantium in Phrygia, 
and on his return to Greece called a tribe 
after his own name at Athens. Pans. 10, 

c. 26. — ■ Q. Calab. 12. — Ili/gbu 108. A 

son of Antenor in the Tiojan war. Homer II. 

11, v. 60, Sic. A Thracian auxiliary of 

Priam in the Trojan war. Homer II. 11. 

Acamfsis, a river of Colchis. Arrian. 

Acantha, a nymph loved by Apollo, and 
changed into the flower Acanthus. 

Acanthus, a town near mount Athos, 
belonging to Macedonia, or, according to 
others, to Thrace. It was founded by a co- 
lony from Andros. Thucyd. 4, c. 84. — 

Mela . 2, c. 2. Another in Egypt near 

the Nile, called also Dulopolis. Plui. 5 , 

c. 28. An island mentioned by Plin. 5, 

c. 32, 

Acara, a town of Pannonia, Another 

in Italy. 

Acaria, a fountain of Corinth, where 
Iolas cut off the head of Eurystheus. Strab. 8. 

Acarnania, anciently Curetis, a country 
of Epirus, at the north of the Ionian sea, divid- 
ed from JEtolia by the Achelous. The inha- 
bitants reckoned only six months in the year ; 
they were luxurious, and addicted to pleasure, 
so that porcus Acarnas became proverbial. 
Their horses were famous. It received its 
name from Acarnas. Plin . 2, c. 90. — Mela, 
2 , c. 3. — Strab. 7 & 9. — Pans. 8, c. 24. — 
Lucian in Dial. Meretr. 

Acarnas & Amphotems, sons of Alc- 
maeon & Callirhoe. Alcmaeon being murder- 
ed by the brothers of Alphesibcea his former 
wife, Callirhoe obtained from Jupiter, that her 
cluldren, who were still in the cradle, might, 
by a supernatural power, suddenly grow up to 
punish their father’s murderers. This was 
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granted Vid. Alcmreon. Pays. 8, c. 2 }. ■ 

Ovid. Met. 9, fab. 10. 

Acarnas, & Acarnan, a stony mountain 
of Attica. Senec . m Ihppol. v. 20, 

A casta, one of the Oceanides. Hesiod. 
Theog. v. 356. 

Acastus, son of Pelias, king of Thes- 
saly, by Anaxibia, married Astydamia or Hip- 
polyte, who fell in love with Peleus, son of 
AEacus, w’hen in banishment at her husband’s 
court. Peleus, rejecting die addresses of Hip- 
polyte, w r as accused before A cast us of at- 
tempts upon her virtue, and soon after, at a 
chace, exposed to wild beasts. Vulcan, by 
order of Jupiter, delivered Peleus, who re- 
turned to Thessaly, and put to death Acastus 
and his wife. Vul. Peleus & Astydamia.—. 
Ovid. Met. 8, v. 306, He raid. 13, v. 25. — 

Apollod. 1, c. 9, & The second archon 

at Athens. 

Acathantus, a bay in the Red Sea. — 
Strab. 16. 

A cca Laurentia, the wife of Faustulus, 
shepherd of king Numitor’s flocks, who 
brought up Romulus and Remus, who had 
been exposed on the banks of the Tiber. 
From her wanton ness, she was called Lvpa, 
prostitute, whence the fable that Romulus 
was suckled by a sli e-wolf. Dionys . Hal. 

1, c. 18 Liv. 1, c. 4. — Aid. Gel/. 6, c. 7 

The Romans yearly celebrated certain 

festivals [ Vid. Laurentalia] in honor of ano- 
ther prostitute of the same name, which arose 
from this circumstance : the keeper of the 
temple of Hercules, one day playing at dice, 
made the god one of the number, on condi- 
tion that if Hercules was defeated, he should 
make him a present, but if he conquered he 
should be entertained with an elegant feast, 
and share his bed with ft beautiful female. 
Hercules was victorious, and accordingly 
Acca was conducted to the bed of Hercules, 
who in reality came to see her, and told her 
in the morning to go into the streets, and 
salute with a kiss the flrst man she met. 
This was Tarrutius, an old unmarried man, 
who not displeased with Acca’s liberty, 
loved her, and made her the heiress of all his 
possessions. These, at her death, she gave to 
the Roman people, whence the honors paid to 
her memory. Plui. Queest. Pom. in lionmL 

A companion of Camilla. Virg. JEn. 1 1 , 

v. 820. 

Accia or Atia, daughter of Julia & M. 
Atius Balbus, was the mother of Augustus, 
and died about forty years B. C. Dio. — Suet. 

in Aug. 4. Variola, an illustrious female, 

w'hoae cause was eloqueutly pleaded by Pliny. * 
Plin. 6, cp. 33. 

Accila, a town of Sicily. Lm. 24, c. 35. 

L. Acer us, a Roman tragic poet, whose 
roughness of style Quintilian has imputed to 
the unpolished age in which he lived. He 
translated some of the tragedies of SophocU'f. 
but of his numerous pieces only some of the 
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nimes are known ; and among these his Nup- 
tiaj, Mercator, Neoptolemus, Phoenice, Me- 
dea, Atreus, &c. The great marks of honor 
which he received at Rome may he collected 
from this circumstance : that a man was se- 
verely reprimanded by a magistrate foi men- 
tioning his name without reverence. Some 
few of his verses are preserved in Cicero and 
in other writers. He died about 180 years 
33. C. Horat. 2, ep. 1, v. 56. — Ovid. Am. 
1, el. 15, v. 19 . — Quin til. 10, c. 1. — Cic. ad 

All . in Br. da Oral. .6, c. 16. A famous 

oratoi of Pisauium in Cicoio’s age. La- 

beo, a foolish poet mentioned Pen. 1, v. 50. 
Tullius, a piince of the Volsci, very in- 
imical to the Romans. Coriolanus, when ba- 
nished by his countrymen, tied to him, and 
led liis armies against Rome. Liv. 2, c. 57. 
—•Pint, in Conol. 

Acco, a general of the Senones in Gaul. 
Cces. bell. Gall. 6, c. 4, & 44. An old wo- 

man who fell mad on seeing her deformity in 
a looking-glass. Ilesi/ch. 

Accua, a town in Italy. Liv. 2*1, c. 20. 

Ace, a town In Phoenicia, called also Pto- 
lemais, now Acre. C. Hep. in JDatam. c. 5. 

A place of Arcadia near Megalopolis, 

where Orestes was cured from the persecution 
of the furies, who had a temple there. Pans. 
8, v. 54. 

Aceratus, a soothsayer, who remained 
alone at Delphi when the approach of Xerxes 
frightened away the inhabitants. Herodot. 8, 
c. 57. 

Acerbas, a priest of Hercules at Tyre, 
who married Dido. VixL Sichaeus. — Justin. 
18, c. 4. 

AcerTna, a colony of the Brutii in Magna 
Gracia, taken by Alexander of Epirus. Liv. 
8, c. 24. 

Acerrae, an ancient town of Campania, 
near the river Clanius. It still subsists ; and 
the frequent inundations fiom the river which 
terrified its ancient inhabitants, are now pre- 
vented by the large drains dug there. Virg, 
G. 2, v. 225 Liv. 8, c. 17. 

Acersecomes, a surname of Apollo, which 
signifies unshorn. Juv. 8, v. 128. 

Aces, a river of Asia. Herodot . 5, c. 1 17. 

Acesia, part of the island of Lemnos, 
which received this name from Philoctctes, 
whose wound was cured there. Philostr . 

Acesines, a river of Sicily. Thucijd. 4, 
c. 25. 

AcesInus or Acesines, a river of Persia 
falling into the Indus. Its banks produce 
reeds of such an uncommon size, that a piece 
of them, particularly between two knots, can 
serve as a boat to cross the water. Justin . 12, 
c. 9. — Plin. %, c. 12. 

Acesius, a surname of Apollo, in Elis and 
Attica, as god of medicine. Pans. 6, c. 24. 

Acesta, a town of Sicily, called after king 
Accstes, and known also by the name of Se- 
gesta. It was built by iEneas, who left there 
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part of his crew, as he was going to Italy. 
Fin*. JEn. 5, v. 746, &c. 

Aoestls, son of Crinisus and Egesta, was 
king of the country near Diepannm in Sicily. 
He assisted Priam in the Tiojan war, and 
kindly entertained iEneas duiing his voyage, 
and helped him to bury his father on mount 
Eryx. In commemoration of this, iEneas 
built a city there called Acesta, from Acestcs. 
Virg. JEn. 5, v. 74 6. 

Acestium, a woman who saw all her rela- 
tions invested with the sacred office of torch- 
bear cr in the festivals of Ceres. Puus. 1, 
c. 57. 

Actstodor us, a Greek historian, who men- 
tions the review which Xerxes made of his 
forces befoie the battle of Salamis. Plat, in 
Thcmisl . 

Acestorldes, an Athenian archon.— — A 
Corinthian, governor of Syracuse. Diod. 19. 

Acetfs, one of Evander’s attendants. 
Virg. Ain. 1 1 , v. 50. 

Achabytos, a lofty mountain in Rhodes, 
where Jupiter had a temple. 

! AjCH^ea, a surname of Pallas, whose tem- 
ple In Daunia was defended by dogs which 
fawned upon the Greeks, but fiercely attack- 
ed all other persons. Anstot. de Mirab 

Ceres was called Achctn, from her laments 
tions (a^sa) at the loss of Proserpine. Pint, 
in Isid. $ Osir. 

Aciui'.i, the descendants of Achacus, at 
first inhabited the country near Argos, hut 
being driven by the Ileraclidas 80 years after 
the Trojan war, they retired among the 
lonians, whose 12 cities they seized and kept. 
The names of these cities are Pollene, iEgira, 
iEges, Burn, Tritrca, ~Egion, llhypne, Ole- 
nos, Ilelice, Patra, Dyme, and Phara. 
The inhabitants of these three last began a 
famous confederacy, 284 years B. C. which 
continued formidable upw'avds of 150 years, 
under the name of the Ackcran league, and 
was most illustrious whilst supported by the 
splendid virtues and abilities of Aratus and 
Philopoemcn, Their arms w r ere directed 
against the JEtolians for three years, vrith 
the assistance of Philip of Macedon, and 
they grew powerful by the accession of 
neighbouring slates, and freed their country 
from foreign slavery, till at last they were at- 
tacked by the Romans, and, after one year’s 
Hostilities, the Achajan league was totally 
destroyed, 13. C. 147. The Achceans ex- 
tended the borders of their country by con- 
quest, and even planted colonies in Magna 

Gracia. The name of Achcei is generally 

applied to all the Greeks, indiscriminately, by 
the poets. Vid. Achaia. Herodot . 1, c. 145* 

1. 8, c. 56. — Slat. Thcb. 2, v. 164 Polyb, 

— Liv. 1. 27, 52, &c. — Plat, in Philop. — Plin. 
4, c, 5. — Ovid. Met. 4, v. 605 » — Pans. 7, c, 

1, &c. Also a people of Asia on the bor- 

ders of the Euxinc. Orid. de Pont. 4, cl. 1 0, 
v. 27. 
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Achacium, a place of Troas opposite Tene- 
dos. Strab . 8. 

Achjbm* nes, a king of Persia, among the 
progenitors of Cyrus the Great; whose de- 
scendants were called Achiemenidos, and 
formed a separate tribe in Persia, of which the 
kings were members. Cambyses, son of 
Cyrus, on his death-bed, charged his nobles, 
and particularly the Achannenides, not to suf- 
fer the Medes to recover their former power, 
and abolish the empire of Persia. Herodot. 

1, c. 125. 1. 5, c. 65. 1. 7, c. 11 Horat. 2, 

od. 12, v. 21. A Persian, made governor 

of Egypt by Xerxes, 13. C. 484. 

AciuiMENiA, part of Persia, called after 
Achajmenes. Hence Achacmenius. Horat . 
Epod. 13, v. 12. 

Achasmenides, a native of Ithaca, son of 
Adramastus, and one of the companions of 
Ulysses, abandoned on the coast of Sicily, 
where iEneas, on his voyage to Italy, found 

him, Virg. JEn. 3, v. 624. Ovid . Ib. 

417. 

Ach.eorum uttus, a harbour in Cyprus. 
Strab. In Troas, in JEolia, in Pe- 
loponnesus, on the Euxine. Pa us. 4, C. 

31. 

Aclleorum statio, a place on the coast of 
the Thracian Chersonesus, whoie Polyxena 
was sacrificed to the shades of Achilles, and 
wheie Ilecuba killed Polymnestor, who had 
murdered her son Polydorus. 

Ach^ius, a king of Lydia, hung by his sub- 
jects for his extortion. Ovid, in Ib. A 

son of Xuthus of Thessaly. lie tied, after 
the accidental murder of a man, to Pelopon- 
nesus ; where the inhabitants were called from 
him, Achaei. He afterwards, leturned to 

Thessaly. Strab. 8 — Pans, 7, *c. 1. A 

tragic poet of Eretria, who wrote 43 tragedies, 
of which some of the titles aie preserved, such 
as Adrastus, Linus, Cycnus, Eumenides, Phi- 
loctetes, Piiithous, Theseus, (Ed ip us, Sec. ; 
of these only one obtained the prize. He 

lived some time after Sophocles. Another 

of Syracuse, author of 10 tragedies. A 

river which falls into the Euxine. Arrian. 

in Peripl . A relation of Antiochus the 

Great, appointed governor of all the king’s 
provinces beyond Taurus. He aspired to 
sovereign power, which he disputed for 8 
years with Antiochus, and was at last betrayed 
by a Cretan. His limbs were cut off, and 
his body, sewed in the skin of an ass, was ex- 
posed on a gibbet Polyb. 8. 

Achaia, called also Hellas , a country of 
Peloponnesus at the north of Elis on the bay 
of Corinth, which is now part of Livadia. It 
was originally called iEgialus ( show ) from its 
situation. The Ionians called it Ionia, when 
they settled there ; and it received the name 
of Achaia, from the Achaei, who dispossessed 
the Ionians. Vtd. Achaei.— —A small part 
of Phthiotis was also called Achaia, of which 
Aios was the capital. 
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Aciiajcum bellum. Vid. Achaei. 

Aciiara, a town near Sardis. Sitab. 14. 

Acharfnsrs, a people of Sicily near Syra 
cuse. Cic. in Per. 3. 

Acharn^e, a village of Attica. Thncyd . 
2, c. 19. 

Achates, a friend of AEneas, whose fide* 
lity was so exemplaiy that Fidus Achates be- 
came aproveib. Virg. JEn. 1, v. 316. A 

river of Sicily. 

Acheloides, a patronymic given to the 
Sirens as daughters of Achelous. Ovid. Met . 
5, fab. 15. 

Acixelorium, a river ot Thessaly. Polycen. 

8 . 

Achelous, the son of Oceanus or Sol by 
Terra or Tethys, god of the river of the same 
name in Epiius. As one of the numerous 
snitoi s of Uejaniia, daughter of (Eneus, he 
entered the lists against Hercules, and being 
inferior, changed himself into a serpent, and 
afterwards into an ox. Hercules broke off 
one of his horns, and Achelous being defeat- 
ed, retired in disgrace into his bed of waters. 
The broken horn was taken up by the 
nymphs, and filled with fruits and flowers ; 
and after it bad for some time adorned the 
hand of the conqueror, it was presented to 
the goddess of plenty. Some say that he 
was changed into a river after the victory of 
Hercules. This river is in Epirus, and rises 
in mount Pindus, and after dividing Acar- 
nania from JEtolia, falls into the Ionian sea. 
The sand and mud which it carries down, 
have formed some islands at its mouth. This 
river is said by some to have sprung from the 
earth after the deluge. Herodot . 2, c. 10. — 
Strab. 10. — Ovid. Met. 8, fab. 5. 1. 9, fab. 1. 
Amor . 3, el. 6 , v. 35. — Apollod. 1, c. 3 and 7. 

1. 2, c. 7. — Hygin . prof. fab. A river of 

Arcadia falling into the Alpheus. Another 

flowing from mount Sipylus. Pans. 8, c . 58. 

Acherihjs, a tribe of Attica ; hence Acker- 
dusius , in JDemosth . 

AcHEiuau, a people of Sicily. Cic. 3, m 
Verr. 

Acheron-, a river of Thesprotia, in 
Epirus, falling into the bay of Ambracia. 
Homer called it, from the dead appearance 
of its waters, one of the rivers of hell, and 
the fable has been adopted by all succeeding 
poets, who make the god of the stream to be 
the son of Ceres without a father, and say 
that he concealed himself in hell for fear 
of the Titans, and was changed into a bit- 
ter stream, over which the souls of the dead 
are at first conveyed. It receives, say they, 
the souls of the dead, because a deadly lan- 
guor seizes them at the hour of dissolution. 
Some make him son of Titatf, and suppose 
that he war plunged into hell by Jupiter, for 
supplying the Titans with water. The word 
Acheron is often taken for hell itself Ho- 
rat. 1, od. 3. v. 36 . — Virg. G. 2, v. 292. 
JEtu 2, y . 2 95, See. — Strab. 7. — Luc. 0, 

3, v. 16, 



3, v. 16. — Sil. 2. Sdv. G, v. 80. — Liu. 8, 

Ct 2 i. A river of Elis in Peloponnesus. 

Another on the Itiphaxm mountains. 

Orpheus. Also a livei m the country of the 

Ih utii in Italy, Jusdn. 12, c. 2. 

Aciifkontia, a town of Apulia on a 
mountain, thence called Xidus by Horat . 5, 
ad. *1, v. PI. 

Acherusia, a lake of Egypt near Mem- 
phis, over which, as Diodoius, lib. 1, men- 
tions, the bodies of the dead weie conveyed, 
and received sentence according to the actions 
of their life. The boat was called Paris, and 
the ferryman Charon. Hence arose the fable 
of Charon and the Styx, &c. afterwards im- 
ported into Greece by Oipheus, and adopted 

in the religion of the country. There wasa 

river of the same name in Epiius, and another 
in Italy in Calabiia. 

Acherusias, a place or cave in Chcrso- 
nesus Taurica, wheie Hercules, as is report- 
ed, dragged Cerberus out of hell. Xcnoph. 
Amtb . fi. 

Achi-tus, a river of Sicily. Sil. Id. 

Achillas, a general of Ptolemy, who 
murdered Pompey the Great. Plut. in Pomp. 
— 1 Aican. 8, v. 538 , 

Achillea, a peninsula near the mouth of 
the Borysthenes. Mela. 2, c. 1. — Berodot. 4, 

c. 55 & 76. An island at the mouth of the 

Ister, where was the tomb of Achilles, over 
which it is said that birds never flew. Pirn. 1 0, 

c. 29, A fountain of Miletus, whose watei s 

lise salted from the earth, and afterwards 
sweeten in their course. Alhcn. 2, c. 2. 

Achilleus or Aquileus, a Roman ge- 
neral in Egypt, in the reign of Dioclesian, 
who rebelled, and for 5 years maintained the 
imperial dignity at Alexandria. Dioclesian at 
last marched against him ; and because he had 
suppoited a long siege, the emperor ordered 
him to be devoured by lions. 

Achilleiensfs, a people near Macedonia. 
Xenoph. Bust. Grecc . 3. 

Achillfis, a poem of Statius, in which 
he describes the education and memorable 
actions of Achilles. This composition is im- 
perfect. The poet’s premature death deprived 
the world of a valuable history of the life 
and exploits of this famous hero, VicL Sta- 
tius. 

Achilles, the son of Fcleus and Thetis, 
was the bravest of all the Greeks in the 
Trojan war. During his infancy, Thetis 
plunged him In the Styx, and made every 
part of his body invulnerable, except the 
heel, by which she held him. Ilis education 
was entrusted to the centaur Chiron, who 
taught him the art of war, and made him 
master of music, and by feeding him with 
the marrow of wild beasts, rendered him vi- 
gorous and active. He was taught eloquence 
by Phoenix, whom he ever after loved and 
respected. Thetis, to prevent him from 
going to the Trojan war, where she knew he 
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was to perish, privately sent him to the court 
of Lycomedes, wheie lie was disguised in a 
female dress, and, by his familiarity with the 
king’s daughters, made Deidaima mother 
of Nooptolcmus. As Troy could not bo 
taken without the aid of Achilles, Ulysses 
went to the court of Lyeomedes, in the ha- 
bit of a mei chant, and exposed jewels and 
arms to sale. Achilles, chusing the aims, 
discovered his sex, and went to the war. Vul- 
can, at the entreaties of Thetis, made him a 
strongsuitof aimour, which was proof against 
all weapons. lie was deprived by Agamem- 
non of his favorite mistress, Briseis, who had 
fallen to his lot at the division of the booty 
of Lyrnessus, and for this affront, he refused 
to appear in the field till the death of his 
fuend Pa trod us recalled him to action, and 
to revenge. [ Vid. Patroelus.] He slew 
Hector, the bulwark of Troy, tied the corpse 
by the heels to his chariot, and dragged it three 
times round the walls of Troy. After 
thus appeasing the shades of Ids friend, he 
yielded to the tears and entreaties of Priam, 
and permitted the aged father to ransom and 
to carry avray Hector’s body. In the I Oth 
year of the war, Achilles was charmed with 
Polyxena ; and as he solicited her hand in the 
temple of Minerva, it is said that Paris aimed 
an arrow at his vulnerable heel of which wound 
he died. His body was buiied at Sigaeuw, 
and divine honors were paid to him, and 
temples raised to his memory. It is said, that 
after the taking of Troy, the ghost of Achil- 
les appeared to the Greeks, and demanded 
of them Polyxena, who accordingly w'as sa- 
crificed on his tomb by his son Neoptolemus. 
Some say that this sacrifice was voluntaiy, 
and that Polyxena was so grieved at liis death 
that she killed herself on his tomb. The 
Thessalians yearly sacrificed a black and a 
white bull on his tomb. It is reported that 
he married Helen after the siege of Troy; 
but others maintain, that this marriage hap- 
pened after his death, in the island of Leuce, 
where many of the ancient heroes lived, as 
in a separate elysium. [ Vid. Leuce.] When 
Achilles w r as young, his mother asked him, 
whether he preferred a long life, spent in 
obscurity and retirement, or a few years of 
military fame and glory ? and that to his ho- 
nor, he made choice of the latter. Some ages 
after the Trojan war, Alexander going to the 
conquest of Persia, offered sacrifices on the 
tomb of Achilles, and admired the hero who 
had found a Homer to publish his fame to 
posterity. Xcnoph. do venal. — Plut. in Ale** 
Be facie in orbe Lun. Be music. Be antic . 
mult. Quasi. Grate. — Pa us. 3, c. 18, &c. — » 
Biod. 17. — Slat. Achill . — Quid. Met. 12, 
fab. 3, &c. Trist. 3, el. 5, v. 57, Sec . — Virg. 
JBn. 1, v. 472, 488. 1. 2, v. 27 5 . 1. 6, r . 58, 
&c. — ApoUod. 3, c. 15. — Bygin. fab. 96 
and 110. — Strain 14. — Plin. 35, c. 15* 

I fax. Tyr. Oral. 27. — Borut. 8, 1, od. 1. 
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od. 4 & 16. 1. 4, od . 6, 2 ep . 2, v. 42. — 
i/uwi. jM. tj 0d* — Dictys Cret . 1, 2, 5, &c. 
/Jawi Phryg. — Juv.7, v. 210. Apollon. 4. 

Ar<z<m. v. 869. There were other persons 

of the same name. The most known were 

- a man who received Juno when she tied 

from Jupiter’s courtship the preceptor of 

Chiron the centaur a son of Jupiter and 

Lamia, dcclaied by Pan to be fairer than 

Venus a man who instituted ostracism at 

Athens Tatius, a native of Alexandria, in 

the age of the emperor Claudius, but ori- 
ginally a pagan, converted to Christianity, 
and made a bishop. He ’wrote a mixed his- 
tory of great men, a treatise on the sphere, 
tactics, a romance on the loves of Clitophon 
and Leucippe, &c. Some manuscripts of his 
works are preserved in the Vatican and Pa- 
latinate libraries. The best edition of his 
works is that in 12mo. L. Bat. 1640. 

Achilla um, a town of Troas near the 
tomb of Achilles, built by the Mityleneans. 
P/in. 5, c. 50. 

Aciiivi, the name of the inhabitants of 
Argos and Lacedccmon befoi e the return of 
the Heraclidje, by whom they were expelled 
from their possessions 80 years after the Tro- 
jan war. Being without a home, they drove 
the Ionians from iEgialus, seized their 12 
cities, and called the country Acliaia. The 
Ionians were received by the Athenians. The 
appellation of Achiti is indiscriminately ap- 
plied by the ancient poets to all the Greeks. 
Pans. 7, c. 1, &e. Vid. Achaia. 

Achlaojeus, a Corinthian general, killed 
by Aristomenes. Pans. 4, c. 19. 

AcironoE, one of the Harpies. My gin. 14. 

Acichomus, a general with Brcnnus in 
the expedition which the Gauls undertook 
against Paconia. Pans . 10, c. 10. 

Acidalia, a surname of Venus, from a 
fountain of the same name in Bccotia, sacredto 
her. The Graces bathed in the fountain. 
Virg. JEn. 1, v. 720. — Ovid. Fast . v. 4, 468. 

Acidasa, a river of Peloponnesus, for- 
merly called Jardanus. Paus. 5, c. 5. 

Acilia, a plebeian family at Rome, which 

traced its pedigree up to the Trojans. The 

mother of Lucan. 

Acilia lex was enacted, A. U. C. 556, 
by Acilius the tribune, for the plantation of 
five colonics in Italy. Liv. 52, c. 29. — — 
Another called also Calpurnia, A. U. C. 684, 
which enacted, that no person convicted of 
ambitus, or using bribes at elections, should 
be admitted in the senate, or hold an office. 

— Another concerning such as were guilty 
of extortion in the provinces. 

M. Amnios Baliuts, was consul with 
Portius Cato, A. U. 640. It is said that 
during his consulship, milk and blood fell 

from heaven. Plin. 2, c. 56. Glabrio, 

a tribune of the people, who with a legion 
quelled the insurgent slaves in Etrtiria. Be- 
ing consul with P. Corn. Scipio Nasioa, 
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A. U. C. 565, he conquered Antiochus at 
Thermopylae, for which he obtained a tri- 
umph, and three days were appointed for 
public thanksgiving. Pie stood for the cen- 
sorship against Cato, but desisted on account 
of the false measuies used by his competitor. 
Justin . 51, c. 6. — Lb. SO, c. 40. 1. 51, c. 

50, 1. 55, c. 10, &c. The son of the 

preceding erected a temple to Piety, which 
Ills father had vowed to tins goddess when 
fighting against Antiochus. He raised a 
golden statue to his father, the first that 
appeared in Italy. The temple of piety was 
built on the spot where once a woman hat l 
fed with her milk liei aged father, whom 
the senate had imprisoned, and excluded 

from all aliments. Val. Max. 2, c. 5. 

The enactor of a law against biibery. * A 

praetor in the time that Verres was accused 

by Cicero. A man accused of extoition, 

and twice defended by Cicero. He was 
proconsul of Sicily, and lieutenant to Caesar 
in the civil wars. Cees. bell . Civ . 5, c. 15. 

A consul, whose son was killed by Do- 

mitian, because he fought with wild beasts 
The true cause of this murder was, that young 
Glabrio was stronger than the emperor, and 
therefore envied. Juv. 4, v. 94. 

Acilla, a town of Africa, near Adrume- 
tum. Some read Acolla. Cces. Afr. c. 55. 

Acis, a shepherd of Sicily, son of Faunus 
and the nymph Simaethis. Galataea passion- 
ately loved him ; upon which his rival Poly- 
phemus, thro’ jealousy, crusned him to death 
with a piece of a bioken rock. The gods 
changed Acis into a stream which rises from 
mount iEtna. Ovid. Met. 15, fab. 8. 

Acmon, a native of Lymessus, who ac- 
companied JEneas into Italy. His father’s 
name was Clytus. Virg. Mn. 10, v. 128. 

Acmonides, one of the Cyclops. Ovid. 
Fast . 4, v. 288. 

Accetes, the pilot of the ship whose crew 
found Bacchus asleep, and carried him away. 
As they ridiculed the god, they were changed 
into sea monsters, but Accetes was preserved. 
Ovid. Met. 5, fab. 8, &c. Vid. Acetes. 

A contes, one of Lycaon’s 50 sons. — - - 
ApoUod. 5, c. 8. 

Aconteus, a famous hunter changed into 
a stone by the head of Medusa, at the nup- 
tials of Perseus and Andromeda. Ovid. Met • 

5, v. 201. -A person killed in the wars 

of iEneas and Turaus, in Italy. Virg. jEn. 
11, v. 615. 

Acontics, a youth of Cea, who, when 
he went to Delos to see the sacrifice of Di- 
ana, fell in love with Cydippc, a beautiful 
virgin, and being unable to obtain her, on 
account of the obscurity of his origin, wrote 
these verses on an apple, which he threw into 
her bosom : 

Juro libi sancles per myslica sacra Diana, 

Me tiki venturam comitem, sponsamque ju- 
turam. 

Cydippe 



Cydippc read the verses, and being compelled 
by the oath she had inadvertently made, mar- 
ried Acontius. Livid. Her. ep. 20. —— A 
mountain of Boeotia. Plin. 4, c. 7. 

Acontoburus, a place of Cappadocia, 
under Ilvppolyte queen of the Amazons. 
Apollon. +lrg. 2. 

Acoris, a king of Egypt, who assisted 
Evagoras king of Cyprus against Persia. 
Emit. 15. 

Acra, a town in Italy, Euboea, 

Cyprus, Acarnania, Sicily, 

Africa, Sarmatia, &c. A promontory 

of Calabria, now Cape di Leuca. 

Acradina, the citadel of Sviacuse, taken 
by Marcollus the Homan consul. Plul. in 
Marcel. — Cic. in Ver. 4. 

Acra*:, a mountain in Peloponnesus. 
Puns. 2, c. 54. 

Acra*: a, a daughter of the river Asleiion. 
— A surname of Diana, fiom a temple 
built to her by Melampus, on a mountain 

near Argos. A surname of Juno. Puns. 

2, c. 17. 

Acr.kphni\, a town in Bccotia ; whence 
Apollo is called Acraephnius. Herodut. 8, 
e. 1 55. 

AcracallTdaj, a dishonest nation living an- 
ciently near Athens. jEsch. contra Ctesiph. 

AcrXgas. Vid . Agragas. 

Acratus, a freed man of Nero, sent into 
Asia to plunder the temples of the gods. Tac. 
An. 15, c. 45. 1. 16, c. 25. 

Acrias, one of Hippodamia’s suitors. 

Pans. 6, c. 21. lie built Acrice, a town 

of Laconia. Id. 5, c. 21. 

Acridophagi, an ^Ethiopian nation, who 
fed upon locusts, and lived not beyond their 
40th year. At the approach of old age swarms 
of winged lice attacked them, and gnawed 
their belly and breast, till the patient, by rub- 
bing himself, drew blood, wliich increased 
their number, and ended in his death. JDiod. 
5. — Plin. 11, c. 29. — Strab. 16. 

AcrIon, a Pythagorean philosopher of Lo- 
cris. Cic . de Jin . 5, c. 29. 

Acrisioneus, a patronymic applied to the 
Argives, from Acrisius, one of their ancient 
kings or from Acrisione, a town of Argolis, 
called after a daughter of Acrisius of the 
same name. Virg. JEn. 7, v. 410. 

Acrisioniares, a patronymic of Perseus, 
from his grandfather Acrisius. Ovid. Met. 5, 
v. 70. 

Acrisius, son of Abas, king of Argos, by 
Ocalea, daughter of Mantineus. He was born 
at the same birth as Prcetus, with whom it is 
said that he quarrelled even in his mother’s 
womb. After many dissensions, Prcetus was 
driven from Argos. Acrisius had Danae by 
Eurydice daughter of Lacedaemon j and being 
told by an oracle, that his daughter’s son would 
put him to death, he confined Danae in a 
brazen tower, to prevent her becoming a mo- 
ther. She however became preguant, by Ju- 


piter changed into a golden shower: and 
tho’ Acrisius ouleied her, and her infant call- 
ed Perseus, to he exposed on the sea, yet the/ 
were saved ; and Perseus soon after became so 
famous for his actions, that Acrisius, anxious 
to see so renowned a grandson, went to Laussa. 
Here Perseus, wishing to show his skill in 
throwing a quoit, killed an old man who proved 
to be his grandfather, whom he knew not, and 
thus the oracle was unhappily fulfilled. Aeri- 
sius reigned about 51 ycais. Jfygtn. fab. 65. 

— Ovid. Met. 4, fab. 16. — Moral. 5, ml. 16, 
— A polled. 2, c. 2, &c. — Pans. 2, c. 16, He, 

— Vid. Danae, Perseus, Polydeetes. 

Aouitas, a promontory of JMessenia, in Pe- 
loponnesus. Plm. 4, e .5. — Mela. 2, c. 5. 

Aoroathon or Aorotiioos, a town on 
the top of mount Athos, whose inhabitants 
lived to an uncommon old age. Mela. 2, c. 2. 

— Phn. 8, c. 10. 

Acuooerauniitm, a promontory of Epirus, 
with mountains called Acroeeraunia, which 
project between the Ionian and Adriatic seas. 
The word comes from ax^s, high, ane 
xtgativos, thvndir; because, on account of 
their great height, they were often struck with 
thunder. Lucret . 6, v. 420. — Plin . 4, c. 1. 
Virg. JEn. 5, v. 606. — Strab. 6. — Herat. 1, 
od. 5, v. 20. 

Acrocorinthus, a lofty mountain on tho 
isthmus of Corinth, taken by Aratus, 15. C. 
2*45. There is a temple of Venus on the top, 
and Corinth is built at the bottom. Strab. 8. 
— Pans. 2, c. 4. — Pint . in Aral. — Slat. Theb. 
7, v. 106. 

Acron, a king of Cenina, killed by Ro 
mulus in single combat, after the rape of the 
Sabines. Ilis spoils were dedicated to Jupiter 

Feretrius. Pint, in Pormil. A physician 

of Agrigentum, B. C. 459, educated at Athens 
with Empedocles. He wrote physical treatises 
in the Doric dialect, and cured the Athenians 
of a plague by lighting a fire near the houses 
of the infected. Plin. 29, c. 1.* — Phil, in Isvl . 
One of the friends of iEueas, killed by Me- 
zentius. I'irg. ASn* 10, v. 719. 

Acropatos, one of Alexander’s officers, 
who obtained part of Media after the king’s 
death. Justin. 15, c. 4. 

Acropoijs, the citadel of Athens,* built 
on a rock, and accessible only on one side. 
Minerva had a temple at the bottom. Pans, 
in Attic. 

Ac rot at us, son of Clcomenes, king of 
Sparta, died before his father, leaving a son 

called Areus. Paus. 1, c. 15. 1. 5, c.6. -A 

son of Areus, who was greatly loved by 
Chelidonis wife of Cleonymus. This amour 
displeased her husband, who called Pyrrhus 
the Epirot, to avenge his wrongs. When Spar- 
ta was besieged by Pyrrhus, Acrotatus was 
seen bravely fighting in the middle of the 
enemy, and commended by the multitude, 
who congratulated Chelidonis on being mis- 
tress to such a warlike lover. Pint, in Pyrrh* 

Acro- 



Aouothoos. Vid. Acroathon. 

Acta or Acte, a country of Attica. This 
wo i d signifies shore, and is applied to Attica, as 
being near the sea. It is deiived by some 
writers, from Actaeus a king, from whom the 
Athenians have been called Actcei. Ovid. 
Met. 1, v. 312. — Virg. Eel. 2, v. 23. 

Acta, a place near mount Athos, on the 
JEgoan Sea. Thucyd. 4, c. 109. 

AcTiEA, one of the Nereides. Hesiod , Th. 

2 50. — Homer. 11. 18, v. 41. A surname 

of Ceres. A daughter of Danaus. ApoU 

lod. 2, c. 1. 

Action, a famous huntsman, son of Aris- 
fcxms and Autonoe daughter of Cadmus, 
whence he is called Autonoeius heros. He saw 
Diana and her attendants bathing near Gar- 
gaphia, for which he was changed into a stag, 
and devoured by his own dogs. Paus. 9, c. 2. 

— Ovid. Met . 5, fab. 5. A beautiful youth, 

son of Melissus of Corinth, whom Archies, 
one of the Heraclidae, endeavoured to debauch 
and carry away. lie was killed in the struggle 
which in consequence of this happened be- 
tween his father and ravisher. Melissus com- 
plained of die insult, and drowned himself ; 
and soon after, the country being visited by a 
pestilence, Arcliias was expelled. Plut. inAmaU 

ActjEus, a powerful person who made 
himself master of a part of Greece, which he 
called Attica. His daughter Agraulos married 
Cecrops, whom the Athenians called their first 
king, though Actceus reigned before him. 

Paus. 1 , c. 2& 14. Thewprdisofthesame 

signification as Ailicus, an inhabitant of Attica. 

Acte, a mistress of Nero, descended from 

Attalus. Sueton. in Her. 28. One of the 

Horae. Hygin.fab . 183. 

Actia, die mother of Augustus. As she 
slept in the temple of Apollo, she dreamt that 
a dragon had lain with her. Nine months 
after she brought forth, having previously 
dreamt that her bowels were scattered all over 

the world. Suet, in Aug . 94. Games sacred 

to Apollo, in commemoration of the victory 
of Augustus over M. Antony at Actium. 
They were celebiated every third, sometimes 
fifth, year, with great pomp, and the Lacedae- 
monians had the care of them. Plut. in Anton . 

— St rob. 7 Virg.JEn. 3, v. 280. 1. 8, v. 675. 

A sister of Julius Caesar. Plut. in Cic. 

Actis, son of Sol, went from Greece into 
Egypt, where he taughtastrology, and founded 
Heliopolis. JDiod. 5. 

Actisanes, a king of ^Ethiopia, who con- 
quered Egypt, and expelled king Amasis. He 
was famous for his equity, and his severe 
punishment of robbers, whose noses he cut off, 
and whom he banished to a desart place, where 
they were in want of all aliment, and lived 
only upon crows. JDiod. 1. 

Actium, now Ado, a town and promon- 
tory of Epirus, famous for the naval victory 
which Augustus obtained over Antony and 
Cleopatra, the 2d of September, B. C. 31, in 
10 


honor of which the conqueior built there the 
town of Nicopolis, and instituted games. VuL 
Actia. Plut. m Anton. — Suet, m Aug. — A 
piomontory of Corcyra. Cic. ad Alt . 7, ep. 2. 

Actius, a surname of Apollo, from Ac- 
tium where he had a temple. Virg. JEn. 8, 

v. 704. A poet. Vul. Accius. -A prince 

of the Volsci. Vul. Accius. 

Actius Navius, an augur, who cut a 
loadstone in two with a razor, before Tarquin 
and the Roman people, to convince them of 
his skill as an augur. Flur. 1, c. 5. — Liu. 1, 
c. 56. Labeo. Vul. Laboo. 

Actor, a companion of Hercules in his 
expedition against the Amazons. The fa- 

ther of Menoetius by iEgina, whence Patro- 
clus is called Aclorides. Ovid. 'Prist. 1, cl. 8. 

A man called also Ar uncus. Virg.AEn. 12, 

v. 93. One of the friends of JEneas. Id. 9. 

v. 500. A son of Neptune by Agameda. 

Hygin. fab. 14. A son of Deion and Dio- 
mede. ApollocL 1, c. 9. The father of Eu- 

rytus, and brother of Augeas. Apollod. 2, c. 7. 

A son of Acastus, one of the Argonauts. 

Hygin.fab. 14. — The father of Astyoche. 
Homer. It. 2. — Paus. 9, c. 37.— — A king of 
Lemnos. Hygin . 1 02. 

Actoiudes, a patronymic given to Patro- 
clus, grandson of Actor. Ovid. Met. 15, fab. 

1. Also to Erithus, son of Actor. Id. Mel. 

5, fab. 5. Two brothers so fond of each 

other, that in driving a chariot, one generally 
held the reins, and the other the whip ; 
whence they are represented with two heads, 
four feet, and one body. Hercules conquered 
them. Pindar . 

Actoris, a maid of Ulysses. Homer. Od. 25. 

M. Actorius Naso, a Homan historian. 
Sueton. in Jul . 9. 

C. Aculeo, a Roman lawyer celebrated as 
much for the extent of his understanding, as 
for his knowledge of law. He was uncle to 
Cicero. Cic. in Orat . 1, c. 45. 

Acupiiis, an ambassador from India to 
Alexander. Plut. in Alex. 

Acusixaus and Damagetus, two brothers 
of Rhodes, conquerors at the Olympic games. 
The Greeks strewed flowers upon Diagoras 
their father, and called him happy in having 
such worthy sons. Paus. 6, c. 7. An histo- 

rian of Argos, often quoted by Josephus. He 
wiote on genealogies in a stile simple and 
destitute of all ornament. Cic. de Orat * 2, 

c. 29. — Saidas . An Athenian who taught 

rhetoric at Rome under Galba. 

M. Acuticus, an ancient comic writer 
whose plays were known under the names of 
Leones, Gemini, Anus, Bcootia, &c. 

Ada, a sister of queen Artemisia, who 
married Hidricus. After her husband’s death, 
she succeeded to the throne of Caria j but 
being expelled by her younger brother, she re* 
tired to Alindse, which she delivered to Alex- 
ander after adopting him as her son. CvrL'% 
c, 8. — Strab. 14. 

Adax% 
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Ao*vn» a deity among the Assyrians, sup- 
posed to be the sun. 

Ad.eus, a native of Mitylene, who wrote 
a Greek treatise on statuaries. Atken . 15. 

A da mantra. Jupiter’s nurse in Crete, 
who suspended him in his cradle to a tree, 
that he might be found neither m the earth, 
the sea, nor in heaven. To drown the in- 
fant’s cries, she had drums heat, and cymbals 
sounded around the tree. fab. 159. 

Adamas, a Tiojan piince, killed by Mo- 
rion. Homer . It. 15, v. 500. A youth who 

raised a rebellion on being emasculated by 
Cotyskingof Thrace. Ami. Pot, 5, c. 10. 

Adamastus, a native of Ithaca, father of 
Achscmenidcs. Virg.Ain.o, v. 6' 1*1* 

AnAsni, a people at the foot of mount 
Caucasus. Justin, 12, c. 5 . 

Addeiuiagia, a goddess of the Sicilians. 
ACiian, 1. V. II. c. 27. 

Addita, now Adda , a river of Cisalpine 
Gaul, falling into the Po near Ciemona. Vlin. 
2, c. 105. 

Aollpiiius, a friend of M. Antoninus, 
whom lie accompanied in his expedition into 
Parthia, of which he wrote the history. 
titrab. 11. 

Ademon, raised a sedition in Mauritania 
to avenge his master Ptolemy, whom Caligula 
had put to death. Sueton. in Catig. 55. 

Ades, or Hades, the god of hell among 
the Greeks, the same as the Pluto of the La- 
tins. The word is derived from <* & sifoiv, 
[jion videre] because hell is deprived of light. 
It is often used for hell itself by the ancient 
poets. 

Adganbestuius, a prince of Gaul who 
sent to Rome for poison to destioy Arminius, 
and was answered by the senate, that the Ro- 
mans fought their enemies openly, and never 
used perfidious measures. Tacit. An. 2, c. 88. 

Adiierbal, son of Micipsa, and grandson 
of' Masinissa, was besieged at Cirta, and put 
to death by Jugurtha, after vainly imploring 
the aid of Rome, B. C. 112. Saltust. in Jug. 

Adherbas, the husband of Dido. Vid. 
Si cli zeus. 

Adiante, a daughter of Danaus. Apollod. 
2, c. 11. 

AdiatSrix, a governor of Galatia, who, 
to gain Antony’s favor, slaughtered, in one 
night all the inhabitants of the Roman colony 
of Hcraclca, in Pontus. He was taken at 
Actium, led in triumph by Augustus, and 
strzmgled in prison. Strab. 12. 

Adimantub, a commander of the Athe- 
nian fleet, taken by the Spartans. All the 
men of the fleet were put to death, except 
Adimantus, because he had opposed the de- 
signs of his countrymen, who Intended to mu- 
tilate all the Spartans. Xenoph. Hist. Grac. 
Pausanias says, 4, c. 17. 1. 10, c. 9. that the 
Spartans had bribed him. — — A brother of 
Plato. Laert. 5. — — A Corinthian general 
who reproached Themistocles with his exile. - — 
11 
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A king struck with thunder, for saying that Ja* 
piter deserved no sacrifices. Ovid, in lb. 557. 

Adm£ta, a daughter of Eurystheus, was 
1 priestess of Juno’s temple at Argos. She ex- 
pressed a wish to possess the giidlc of the 
queen of the Amazons, and Ileieulos obtained 

it for her. Apollod. 2, c. 25. One of the 

Oceanides. Ileswd. Thcog . v. 519. 

Admetus, son of PI lores and Clpnene, 
king of Pheize in Thessaly, mairied Tlieone 
daughter of Thostor, and, after her death, 
Alceste daughter of Pelias. Apollo, when 
banished from heaven, is said to have tended 
his flocks for nine years, and to have obtained 
fiom the Puicaj, that Admotus should never 
die, if another person laid down his life for 
him; a pi oof of unbounded affection, which 
his wife Alceste clieci fully exhibited by de- 
voting lieiself voluntarily to death. Admetus 
was one of the Aigonauts, and was at the hunt 
of the Calydonian boar. Pelias promised his 
daughter in marriage only to him who could 
bring him a chariot drawn by a lion and a 
wild boar ; and Admetus effected this by the 
aid of Apollo, and obtained Alceste’s hand. 
Some say that Hercules brought him back 
Alceste from hell. Senec. in Medea. — U\ ygin 
fab. 50, 51, & 245. — Ovid, de Art. Am. 5.~— 
Apollod. 1, c. 8 & 9, &c. — Tib id. 2, el. 5. — 

Pans. 5, c. 17. A king of the Molossi, to 

whom Themistocles fled for protection. C. 
Nep. in Them. 8. — An officer of Alexander 
killed at the siege of Tyre. JOiod. 1 7. 

Adonia, festivals in honor of Adonis, first 
celebrated at Byblos in Phoenicia. They 
lasted two days, the first of which was spent 
in bowlings and lamentations, the second in 
joyful clamors, as if Adonis was returned to 
life. In some towns of Greece and Egypt 
they lasted eight days ; the one half of which 
was spent in lamentations, and the other in 
rejoicings. Only women were admitted, and 
such as did not appear were compelled to pro* 
statute themselves for one day ; and the money 
obtained by this shameful custom was devoted 
to the service of Adonis. The time of the 
celebration was supposed to be very unlucky. 
The fleet of Nicias sailed from Athens to 
Sicily on that day, whence many unfortunate 
omens were drawn. Pint, in ijtctd* — Am - 
mian. 22, c. 9. 

Adonis, son of Cinyras, by his daughter 
Myrrha, [ Vid. Myrrha] was the favorite of 
Venus. He was fond of hunting, and was 
often cautioned by his mistress not to hunt 
wild beasts, for fear of being killed in the at- 
tempt. Tins advice he slighted, and at last 
received a mortal bite from a* wild boar which 
he had wounded, and Venus, after shedding 
many tears at his death, changed him into a 
flower called anemony. Proserpine is said to 
have restored him to life, on condition that he 
should spend six months with her, and the rest 
of the year with Venus. This implies the al- 
ternate return of summer and winter. Ado- 
nis 



nis is often taken for Osiris, because the festi- 
vals of both were generally begun with mourn- 
ful lamentations, and finished with a revival of 
joy as if they were returning to life again. Ado- 
nis had temples raised to his memory, and is 
said by some to have been beloved by Apollo 
and Bacchus. — Apollod. 5, c. 14. — Proper t. 2, 
el. 15, v. 55. — Virg. Pci. 10, v. IS. — J>V 'on it i 
Adon . — Hygin. 58, 164, 248, Sec. — Ovid. Met. 
10, Jab. 10. — Musceus de Her. — Pans. 2, c.20. 

1. 9, c. 41. A river of Phoenicia, which 

falls into the Mediterranean, below Byblus. 

Adramyttium, an Athenian colony on 
the sea coast of Mysia, near the Caycus. 
Strab. 15. — Thucyd. 5, c. 1. 

Adrana, a river in Germany. Tac. Ann. 
1, c. 56. 

Adranum, a town of Sicily, near AEtna, 
with a river of the same name. The chief deity 
of the place was called Adranus, and his temple 
was guarded by 1000 dogs. Pint, in Timol. 

Adrasta, one of the Oceanides who nurs- 
ed Jupiter. Hygin. fab. 182. 

Adrastia, a fountain of Sicyon. Pans. 2, 

c. 15. A mountain. Pint, in Lucul. 

A country near Troy, called after Adras- 

tus, who built there a temple to Nemesis. 

Here Apollo had an oracle. Strab. 15. 

A daughter of Jupiter and Necessity. She is 
called by some Nemesis, and is the punisher of 
injustice. The Egyptians placed her above the 
moon, whence she looked down upon the actions 

of men. Strab. 15. A daughter of Melis- 

seus, to whom some attribute the nursing of Ju- 
piter. She is the same as Adrasta. Apol. 1, c.l. 

A orastii Campi, a plain near the Grani- 
eus, where Alexander first defeated Darius. 
Justin. 11, c. 6. 

Adrastus, son of Talaus and Lysimache, 
was king of Argos. Polynices, being banished 
from Thebes by his brother Eteocles, fled to 
Argos, where he married Argia, daugh- 
ter of Adrastus. The king assisted his son-in- 
law, and marched against Thebes with an 
army headed by seven of his most famous 
generals. All perished in the war except 
Adrastus, who, with a few men saved from 
slaughter, fled to Athens, and implored the aid 
of Theseus against the Thebans, who opposed 
the burying of the Argivcs slain in battle. 
Theseus went to his assistance, and was vic- 
torious. Adrastus, after a long reign, died 
through grief, occasioned by the death of his 
son JEgialeus. A temple was raised to his 
memory at Sicyon, where a solemn festival was 
annually celebrated. Homer. II. 5. — Virg. 
ASn. 6, v. 480. — Apollod. 1, c. 9. 1. 5, c. 7. — 
Stat. Tkeb. 4 & 5. — Hygin. fab. 68, 69, & 70. 
— Pans. 1, c.59. !• 8, c. 25. 1. 10, c. 90. — 
Hrodot . 5, c. 67, &c* A peripatetic phi- 

losopher, disciple to Aristotle. It is supposed 
that a copy of his treatise on harmonics is pre- 
served in the Vatican. A Phrygian prince 

who having inadvertently killed his brother 
fled to Croesus, where he was humanely re- 


ceived, and entrusted with the care of his .on 
Atys. In hunting a wild boar, A drastus slew 
the young prince, andin his despair, killed him- 
self on Ills grave. Herodot. 1, c. 55, & c. 

A Lydian, who assisted the Greeks against the 

Persians. Pans. 7, c. 5. A soothsayer m 

the Trojan war, son of Mcrops. Ilomer . //. 
2 8c 6 . — The father of Eurydice, who married 

Hus the Trojan. Apollod. 2, c. 12. A king 

of Sicyon, who reigned 4 years B. C. 1215. 
A son of Hercules. Hygin. 242. 

Adria, Adrianum, or AdriatIcum mare, 
a sea lying between Illyricum and Italy, now 
called the gulph of Venice, first made known 
to the Greeks by the discoveries of the Pho- 
coeans. Herodot. 1. — Ilorat. 1, od. 55. 1. 5, 
od. 5 8c 9. — Catul. 4, 6. 

Adrianopolis, a town of Thrace on the 

Hebrus. Another in AEtolia, — in Pisidia, 

and Bithynia. 

Aurianus, or Hadrianus, the 15th empe- 
ror of Romo. He is represented as an active, 
learned, warlike, and austere general. He 
came to Britain, where he built a wall be- 
tween the modem towns of Carlisle and New- 
castle 80 miles long, to protect the Britons 
from the incursions of the Caledonians. lie 
killed in battle 500,000 Jews who had re- 
belled, and built a city on the mins of Jeru- 
salem, which he called JElia. His memory 
was so retentive, that he remembered every 
incident of his life, and knew all the soldiers 
of his army by name. He was the first em- 
peror who wore a long beard, and this he did 
to liide the warts on his face. His successors 
followed his example, not through necessity 
but for ornament. A drian went always bare- 
headed, and in long marches generally travel- 
led on foot. In the beginning of his reign, he 
followed the virtues of his adopted father and 
predecessor Trajan; he remitted all arrears 
due to his treasury for 1 6 years, and publicly 
burnt the account books, tliat his word might 
not be suspected. His peace with the Par- 
thians proceeded from a wish of punishing the 
other enemies of Rome, more than from the 
effects of fear. The travels of Adrian were 
not for the display of imperial pride, but to see 
whether justice was distributed impartially : 
and public favor was courted by a condescend- 
ing behaviour, and the meaner familiarity of 
bathing with the common people. It is said 
that he wished to enrol Christ among the gods 
of Rome ; but his apparent lenity towards the 
Christians was disproved, by the erection of a 
statue to Jupiter on the spot where Jesus rose 
from the dead, and one to Venus on mount 
Calvary. The weight of diseases became in- 
tolerable. Adrian attempted to destroy Iiiin- 
self ; and when prevented, he exclaimed, that 
the lives of others were in his hands, but not 
his own. He wrote an account of his life, 
and published it under the name of one of his 
domestics. He died of a dysentery at Baiae> 
July 10, A. D. 158. in the 7 2d year of his 

age. 
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age, after a reign of 21 years. Dio, An 

officer of Lucullus. Hul. m Luc. A lhe- 

toi Ician of Tyre in the age of M. Antoninus, 
who wrote seven books of motamoiphoses, 
besides other treatises now lost. 

Adjumetum, a town of Africa, on the 
Mediterranean, built by tlie Phoenicians. Sal- 
lust. m Jug. 

Aduataca, a town of Belgic Gaul, now 
Tongres, on the Maese, 

And la, a mountain among the _Rha;tian 
Alps, near which the Rhine takes its rise, now 
St. Gothard. 

Adulis, a town of Upper Egypt. 

AdyrmachTd/l:, a maritime people of 
Africa, near Egypt. Ilerodot. 4, c. 10’S. 

JEa, a huntiess changed into an island of 
the same name by the gods, to lescue her 
fiom the pui suit of her lover, tlie river Phasis. 
It had a town called JEa, which was the capital 
of Colchis. Place. 5, v. -120. — — A town of 

Thessaly. Of Africa. A fountain of 

Macedonia near Amydon. 

JEacka, games at iEgina, in honor of 
JEacus. 

JEacidas, a king of Epirus, son of Neo- 
ptolemus, and bi other to Olympias, He was 
expelled by his subjects for liis continual wars 
with Macedonia. lie left a son, Pyrrhus, 
only two years old, whom Chaucus king of 
I llyricum educated. Hi us. 1, c. II. 

.EacTdes, a patronymic of the descendants 
of Abacus, such as Achilles, Pelous, Te- 
lamon, Pyirhus, Sec. J T irg. +En. 1, v. 10.7, 
&c. 

JEXcus, son of Jupiter by iEgina daughter 
of Asopus,was king of the island of (Knopia, 
which he eAllod by his mother’s name. A 
pestilence having destroyed all his subjects, lie 
ent i eated Jupiter to re-people his kingdom; 
and according to his desire, all the ants which 
were in an old oak were changed into men, 
and called by ACacus myrmidons, from 
an ant. — JEaens married Endeis, by whom he 
had Telamon and Peleus. II e afterwards had 
Phocus by Psamathe one of the Nereids. He 
was a mau of such integrity that the ancients 
have made him one of the judges of hell, w ilh 
Minos and Rhadamanthus. Jlurat . 2, otl. 1 3. 

1. 4, od. 8.— Pans. 1, c. 4*1. I. 2, c. 29. — Ovid. 
Met. *7, fab. 25. h 13, v. 25. — J* roper l. 4, cl. 
12 . — Hut. de consol . ad Apoll. — Apollod. 3, 
c. 12. Died . 4. 

JEjh, iEa, or JEocn, an island of Colchis, 
in the Phasis. Vid. iEa. Apollon. 3. 

IEjua, a name given to Circe, because born 
atiEae. PiYg, JEn. % v. 386 *. 

ASanteum, a city of Troas, where Ajax 

vms buried. Hin. 5, c. 30. An island near 

tlie Thracian Chersonesus. Id. 4, c. 12 . 

A£antu>es, a. tyrant of Luntpsacus, inti- 
mate with Darius. He married a daughter of 
Hippias, tyrant of Athens. Thuci/d. C h c. 50. 

•" — ; One of the 7 poets called Pleiades, 

A£am*is an Atlicnian tribe. Ptut. Symp. 2. 

*3£as, a river of Epirus falling into the 


Ionian sea. In the fable of Io, Ovul describes 
it as falling into the Pencils, and meeting 
other rivers at Tempo. This some have sup- 
posed to be a geographical mistake of tlie poet 
Lucan , (i, v. 361. — Ovul. Met. 1, v. 580. 

yEatijs, son of Philip, and brothei of Po- 
lyclea, was descended from Hot cults. An 
oracle having said that whoever of the two 
touched the land after crossing the Aclielous, 
should obtain tlie kingdom, Polyeloa pretended 
to be lame, and prevailed upon her brothei to 
cai ry her acioss on his shoulders. When they 
came near the opposite side, Polyclea U aped 
ashore fiom her hi other's back, exclaiming 
that the kingdom w as her own. .Eat us joined 
her in her exclamation, and aftei wards mar- 
ried hei, and leigned conjointly with her. 
Their son 'Iliessalus gave Ins name to Thes- 
saly. Pnlycvn. S. 

-Keuvi \ciik vs, a son of Ileicules, by 
Phyllone, daughter of Alcimedon. When the 
father heard that liis daughter had had a child, 
he exposed her and the infant in the woods to 
wild beasts, where Hercules, conduetcdby the 
noise of a niagpve which imitated the cries of 
; a child, found and delivered them. 2 * 0 us. 8, 
c\ 12. 

/Ecu mis, succeeded Ins father Polymnestor 
on tlie throne of Arcadia, in the reign of Theo- 
pompus of Spiu ta. J\tui s. H, c. 5* 

JEoErsiiM, a town of Eulxea. Hin. 4, 
c. 12 . — Strain 10. 

yEdfssa, or Edessa, a town near Pella, 
Caranus king of Macedonia took it by follow- 
ing goats that sought shelter fiom the lain, 
and called it fiom that cheumstance (xtyttt* 
copras) .Egeas. It was the buying place of 
tlie Macedonian kings; and an oracle had said, 
that as long as the kings w ere buried then*, so 
long would their kingdom subsist, A lexander 
was buried in a different place; and on that 
account some authors have said that the king- 
dom became extinct. Justin. 7, o. 1. 

uEmcCla Ridictiii, a temple raised to the 
god of mirth, from the following circumstance : 
after the battle of (’annas Hannibal marched 
to Rome, whence he was driven back by the 
inclemency of the weather ; which caused so 
much joy in Rome, that the Romans raised a 
temple to the God of mirth. Hiis deity was 
worshipped at Sparta. Hut. in Lyc. A, aid. 

Cleom. Pausanias also mentions a 
ytAtavet. 

Ain ills, Roman magistrates, that had thi 
care of all buildings, baths and aqueducts, and 
examined the weights and measures, that no- 
thing might be sold without its due value* 
There were three different sorts ; tlie -Ed i leg 
Plcbcii, or Min ores ; (he Miyurctt Axdiles, 
and tlie AKdiles Ccrcalcs , — The plebeian ediiett 
were two, first created with the tribunes; they 
presided over the more minute affairs of the 
state, good order, and the reparation of the 
streets. They procured all the provisions of 
the city, and executed tlie decrees of the peo- 
ple, Tlie Majorca and CcieaJcs had greater 

privilege* 
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privileges, though they at first shared in the 
labor of the plebeian ediles ; they appeared 
with more pomp, and were allowed to sit pub- 
licly in ivory chairs. The office of an edile 
was honorable, and was always the primary 
step to greater dignities in the republic. The 
ediles were chosen from the plebeians for 127 
years, till A. U. C. 558. Varro de L. L . 4 
c. 14. Cic. Lcgib. 3. 

yEmrsus, a town in Euboea, now Dipso, 
abounding in hot-baths. 

Vat„ yEniTuas, a Roman poet before the 
age of Cicero, successful in amorous poetry 
and epigrams. 

JEdon, daughter of Pandarus, married Ze- 
thus, brother to Amphion, by whom she had 
a son called Itylus. She was so jealous of 
her sister Niobc, because she had moie chil- 
dren than herself, that she resolved to mur- 
der the elder, who was educated with Itylus. 
She by mistake killed her own son, and was 
changed into a goldfinch as she attempted to 
kill herself. Homer. Od. 19, v. 518. 

yEnur, or Hedui, a powerful nation of 
Celtic Gaul, known for their valor in the wars 
of Cajsar. When their country was invaded 
by tins celebrated general, they were at the 
head of a faction in opposition to the Sequani 
and their partisans, and they had established 
their superiority in frequent battles. To sup- 
port their cause, however, the Sequani ob- 
tained the assistance of Ariovistus king of 
Germany, and soon defeated their opponents. 
The arrival of Caesar changed tire face of af- 
fairs; the jEdui were restored to the sove- 
reignty of the country, and the artful Roman, 
by employing one faction against the other, was 
enabled to conquer them all, though the insur- 
rection of Ambiorix, and that more powerfully 
supported by Vercingctorix, shook for a while 
the dominion of Rome in Gaul, and checked 
the career of the conqueror. Cves. in belt. G. 

ZEkta, or yEetes, king of Colchis, son of 
Sol and Perseis daughter of Oceanus, was 
father of Medea, Absyrtus and Chaleiope, by 
Idya, one of the Oceanides. He killed Phryxus 
son of Athamas, who bad fied to his court on 
a golden ram. This murder he committed to 
obtain the fieece of the golden ram. The 
Argonauts came against Colchis, and reco- 
vered the golden fleece by moans of Medea, 
though it was guarded by bulls that breathed 
fire, and by a venomous dragon. Their expe- 
dition has been celebrated by all the ancient 
poets. [Vid. Jason, Medea, <$• Phryxus,] 
Apollod. 1 , c. 9. — Oml. Met. 7, fab. 1 , &c. — 
Pans, % c. 5. — Justin. 42, c. 2. — Place. $ 
Orpheus hi Argon. 

aEetias, a patronymic given to Medea, as 
daughter of yEetes. Oml. Med. 7, v. 9. 

A£ga, an island of the JEgean sea between 
Tenedos and Chios. 

JEoeas. a town whose inhabitants are called 
yEgeates. [ Vid. iEdessa.] 

2Egve, a city of Macedonia, the same as 
Edessa. Some writers make them different, 
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but Justin proves this to be erroneous, 7 

c. 1. — Plin. 4, c, 10. A town of Euboea, 

whence Neptune is called JEgaius. St mb. 9. 

JEga-uk, a town and sea port of Cilicia. 
Lucan. 5, v. 227. 

aEgjkon, one of Lycaou’s 50 sons. A pol- 
led. 5, c. 8. The son of Corf us, or of 

Pontus and Terra, the same as Briaicus. 
[ Vid. Uriareus.] It is supposed that lie was 
a notorious piiate, chiefly residing at yEga, 
whence his name ; and that the fable about 
his 100 hands arises from his having 100 
men to manage his oars in his piratical excur- 
sions. Virg. JEn. 10, v. 565. — Hesiod. The 
M9. — Homer. 11. 10, v. 40*1. — Ovid. Met. 2, 
v. 10. 

JEg/eum mare, now Aiehipelago, part 
of the Mediterranean, dividing Greece from 
Asia Minor. It is full of islands, some of 
which are called Cyclades, others Sporades, 
8c c. The word iEgmum is derived by some 
from JEgac, a town of Euboea ; or fi am the 
number of islands which it contains, that ap- 
pear above the sea, as eayzs, goats ; or from 
the promontory yEga, or from yEgea, a queen 
of the Ama/ons ; or from yEgeus, who is 
supposed to have drowned himself there. PI in, 
4, c. 11 . — St mb. 7. 

yEcjHus, a surname of Neptune, from yEgne 

in Euboea. Slrab. 9. A river of Corcyra* 

A plain in Phocis. 

JEcalkos, or iEgalcum, a mountain of 
Attica opposite Salamis, on which Xerxes sat 
during the engagement of his fleet, with the 
Grecian ships in the adjacent sea. Herodot. 
8, c. 90. — Thucpd. 2, c. 19. 

JEgah, [Grtpc. aiyccv or atyaav] the iEgean 
sea. Stat . Thcb. 5, v. 56. 

iEoAS, a place of Euboea. Another near 

Daunia in Italy. Pohjb. 5. 

yEoATFs, a promontory of yEolia. .» 

Three islands opposite Carthage, called Arm 
by Virg. JEn. 1, near which the Romans un- 
der Catulns, in the first Punic war, defeated 
the Carthaginian fleet under Hanno, 242, 

I). C. Liu. 21, c. 10 and 41. 1. 22, c. 54 - 

Mela, 2, c. I.—Sil. 1, v. 61. 

yEcrnKON, a town of Macedonia taken by 
king Attalus. Iav. 31, c. 46. 

uEgkria, Vid. Egeria. 

JEgesta, the daughter of Ilippotes, and 
mother of yEgcstus called Accstes. Virg. 

JEn. 1, v. 554. An ancient town of Sicily 

near mount Eryx, destroyed by Agathocles. 
It was sometimes called Scgesta and Accsta. 
ZHod. 10. 

jEgeds, king of Athens, son of Pandion, 
being desirous of having children, went to con- 
sult the oracle, and in his return, stopped at 
the court of Pitthcus king of Troezene, who 
gave him his daughter yEthra in marriage. 
He left her pregnant, and told her, that if she 
had a son, to send him to Athens as soon as 
he could lift a stone under which he had con- 
cealed his sword. By this sword he was to be 
known to JBgcns, who did not wish to make 

any 
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any public discovery of a sou, for fear of his 
nephews, the Pallantides, who expected his 
crown. Etlna became mother of Theseus, 
whom she accordingly sent to Athens with his 
father’s sword. At the time iEgeus lived 
with Medea, tlie divoiced wife of Jason. 
When Theseus came to Athens, Medea at- 
tempted to poison him ; but he escaped, and 
upon show ing iEgeus the sw r ord he wore, dis- 
covered himself to be his son. When The- 
seus returned from Ciete after die death of 
the Minotaur, he forgot, agreeable to the en- 
gagement made with his father, to hoist up 
white sails as a signal of his success : and iEgeus 
at tlie sight of black sails, concluding that his 
son was dead, threw himself fiom a high rock 
into die sea; which, fiom him, as some sup- 
pose, has been called the iiCgean. iEgeus 
reigned 48 years, and died 11. C. 1235. He 
is supposed to have first introduced into Gieece 
the worship of Venus Uiania, to render the 
goddess piopitious to his wishes in having a 
son. [ Vul. Theseus, Minotaur us, tj Medea.] 
Apottod . 1, c. 8, 9. 1. 3, c. 15. — Puns. 1, c. 5, 
22, 58. 1. 4, c. 2. — Pint, in Thes. — Ilygitu 
fab. 57, 45, 79, and 173. 

EgiXle, one of Phaeton’s sisters changed 
into poplars, and their tears into amber. They 

are called Heliadcs. A daughter of Adras- 

tus, by Amphitea daughter of Pronax. She 
married Diomedes, in w'hose absence, during 
the Trojan w r ar, she prostituted herself to hei 
servants, and chiefly to Cometes, whom the 
king had left master of his house. At his re- 
turn, Diomedes being told of his wife’s wan- 
ton ness, went to settle in Daunia. Some say 
that Venus implanted those vicious and lustful 
propensities in TEgiale, to revenge herself on 
Diomedes, who had wounded hex in the Tro- 
jan war. Ovid, in lb . v. 350. — Homer. II. 5, 
v. 412. — Apottod . 1, c. 9. — Slat. 3, Sylo. 5, 
v. 48. 

Egialra, an island near Peloponnesus, in 

the Cretan sea. Another in the Ionian sea, 

near the Echinades. Vim. 4, c. 12. — TImulat. 
4, c. 107. The ancient name of Pelopon- 

nesus. Strab. 12. — 2Icla, 2, c. 7. 

Egialeus, son of Adrastus by Amphitea 
or Demoanassa, was one of the Epigoni, t. c. 
one of the sons of those generals who were 
killed in the first Theban war. They went 
against the Thebans, who had refused to give 
burial to their fathers, and were victorious. 
They all returned home safe, except /Eginleus, 
who was killed. That expedition is called the 
war of the Epigoni. Pans. 1, c. 45, 4 I. 1. 2, 

C. 20. 1. $ T c. 5.- — Apottod. I, c. 9. 1. 5, 7.- 

The same as Absyrtus brother to Medea. Jus- 
tin. 42, c. 3- — Cic. de Hat. D. 3. — Died. 4. 

Egialus, son of Phoronous, w r as entrusted 
with the kingdom of A chain by king Apis 
going to Egypt. Peloponnesus was called 

iEgialea from him. A man who founded 

the kingdom of Sicyon 2091 before the Chris- 
tian era, and reigned 52 years. 

/Egialos, a name given to part of Pelo- 
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ponnesus. [ Vid. A chain.] Pans. 5, c.l. L 7, 

c. 1. An inconsideiabh town of Pontus. 

A city of Asia Minor. A city of 

Thrace near the liver Stiymon. A 

mountain of Galatia. Another in -Ethi- 

opia. 

Egidus, a patronymic of Theseus. Ho- 
?ner . Tl. 1, v. 2 65. 

Egjla, a place in Laconia, where Aristo- 
menes was taken prisoner by a crowd of reli- 
gious women whom he liad attacked. Pans. 
4, c. 17. 

Ecilia, an island between Crete and Pe- 
loponnesus. A place in Euboea. Hcrodot. 

G, c. 101. 

Egimius, an old man who lived, according 

to Anacreon, 200 yeais. P/m. 7, c. 48. 

A king of Doris, whom Heicules assisted to 
conquer the Lnpillire. Apottod. 2, c. 7. 

JEgimohus, or iEunuhtus, an island near 
Lib) a, supposed by some to be the same which 
Virgil mentions under the name of A no, 
Phn. 5, c. 7. 

/Egina, daughter of Asopus, had Eacus 
by Jupiter changed into a flame of fire. She 
afterwards married Actor, son of Myrmidon, 
by whom she had some children, who con- 
spired against their Father. Some say that she 
was changed by Jupiter into the island which 
bears her name. PI in. 4, c. 12. — Strab . 8. — 

2 1 cl df 2, c. 7. — Apottod. 1, c. 9. 1. 5 c. 12. — 

Puus. 2, c. 5 and 29. An island formed y 

called CEnopia, and now Engia, in a pan of 
the iEgean sea, called Saronicus Sinus, about 

22 miles in cireumf ci enee. The inhabitants 
weie once destroyed by a pestilence, and the 
country was re-peopled by ants changed into 
men by Jupiter, at the prayer of king Eacus. 
They were once a very powerful nation by 
soa, but they cowardly gave themselves up to 
Darius when he demanded submission from 
all the Greeks. The Athenians under Pericles 
made w r ar against them ; and after taking 70 
of their ships in a naval battle, they expelled 
them from Egina. The fugitives settled in 
Peloponnesus, and after the ruin of Athens 
by Ly sander, they returned to their country, 
lmt novel after rose to their former power or 
consequence. Hcrodot. 5, 6, and 7. — Pans. 
2, c. 29. 1. 8, c. 4 1. — Strab. S.—AElian. V. H. 
12, c. 10. 

Ecim":ta Pa ulus, a physician born in 
/Egina. lie fiorished in the 3d, or, accord- 
ing to others, the 7th century, and first desei v- 
ed to be called man-midwife. He w r rote Do 
Tic Sfcdicn, in 7 books. 

EgTketes, a king of Arcadia, in whose 
age Lycurgus instituted his famous laws. 
Pans. 1, c. 5. 

Euiocnus, a surname of Jupiter, from his 
being brought up by the goat Amaltliaxi, and 
using her skin instead of a shield, in the war 
of the Titans. I)iod. 5. 

EgIpak, a name of Pan, because be had 
goat’s feet. 

EcT tu, a town between Etolia and Mo 
ponnesus. 
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ponnesus. A town of Achaia. Pans. 7, 

C. 26. Herodot. 1, c. 145. 

JEgiroessa, a town of JEtolia. Herodot . 1, 
c. 149. 

JEgis, the shield of Jupiter axo ms 
a goat’s skin. This was the goat Amal theca, 
with whose skin he covered his shield. The 
goat was placed among the constellations. Ju- 
piter gave this shield to Pallas, who placed 
upon it Medusa’s head, which turned into 
stones all those who fixed their eyes upon it. 
Virg. JEn. 8, v. 552 & 455. 

./Egisthus, king of Argos, was son of 
Thyestes by his daughter Pelopea. Thyestes 
being at variance with his brother Atreus, was 
told by the oracle, that his wrongs could be 
revenged only by a son bom of himself and 
his daughter. To avoid such an incest, Pe- 
lopea had been consecrated to the service of 
Minerva by her father, who some time after 
inet her in a wood, and ravished her, without 
knowing who she was. Pelopea kept the 
swoid of herravjsher, and finding it to be her 
father’s, exposed the child she had brought 
forth. The child was preserved, and when 
grown up presented with the sword of his 
mother’s ravish er. Pelopea soon after this 

melancholy adventure, had married her uncle 
Atreus, who received into his house her na- 
tural son. As Thyestes had debauched the 
first wife of Atreus, Atreus sent iEgisthus to 
put him to death ; but Thyestes knowing the 
assassin’s sword, discovered that he was his 
own son, and fully to revenge his wrongs, sent 
him back to murder Atreus. After this mur- 
der Thyestes ascended the throne, and banish- 
ed Agamemnon, and Menelaus, the sons, or 
as others say, the grandsons of Atreus. These 
children fled to Polyphidus of Sicyon ; but as 
he dreaded the power of their persecutors, he 
permitted the protection of them to CEneus, 
king of JEtolia. By their marriage with the 
daughters of Tyndarus, king of Sparta, they 
were empowered to recover the kingdom of 
Argos, to which Agamemnon succeeded, while 
Menelaus reigned in his father-in-law’s place. 
TEgisthus had been reconciled to the sons of 
Atreus ; and when they went to the Trojan 
war, he was left guardian of Agamemnon’s 
kingdom, and of his wife Clytemnestra. .32- 
gisthus fell in love with Clytemnestra, and 
lived with her. On Agamemnon’s return, 
these two adulterers murdered him, and, by 
a public marriage, strengthened themselves on 
the throne of Argos. Orestes, Agamemnon’s 
son, would have shared his father’s fate, had 
not his sister Electra privately sent him to liis 
uncle Strophius, king of Phocis, where he 
contracted the most intimate friendship with 
his cousin Pylades. Some time after Orestes 
came to Mycenae, the residence of iEgisthus, 
and resolved to punish the murderers of his 
father, in conjunction with Electra, who lived 
in disguise in the tyrant’s family. To effect 
this more effectually, Electra publicly declared 
that her brother Orestes was dead j upon which 
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jEgisthus arid Clytemnestra went to the temple 
of Apollo to return thanks to the god for his 
death. Orestes who had secretly concealed 
himself in the temple, attacked them, and put 
them both to death, after a reign of seven 
years. They were buried without the city 
walls. [ Vid. Agamemnon, Thyestes, Orestes, 
Clytemnestia, Pylades, <$• Electra.] Ovid, de 
Item . Am. 161. Tnst. 2, v. 596. — Hygin. 
'fab. 87 & 88. — JElian. V. H. 12, c. 42.— 
Pans. 2, c. 16, &c. — Sophocl . in Electro.. — 
AEscliyl. $ Senec. in Agam . — Homer. Od. 5. 

& 1 3 . — Lactant. in Thcb. 1, v. 684. Pom- 

pey used to call J. CaDsarA2gisthus, on account 
of his adultery with his wife Mutia, whom he 
repudiated after she had borne him tliree chil- 
dren. Suet, in Cats. 50. 

jEgitum, a town of iEolia, on a mountain 
eight miles from the sea. Thucyd. 5, c. 97. 

JEgivu, a town on the Corinthian isth- 
mus, where Jupiter was said to have been 
fed by a goat, whence the name. Slrab. 8* 
— Liv. 28, c. 7. 

iEGLE, the youngest daughter of M scu- 

lapius and Lampetie. A nymph, daughter 

of Sol and Neana. Virg. Ec . 6, v. 20. 

A nymph, daughter of Panopeus, beloved by 
Theseus after he had left Ariadne. Plut. in 

Thcs. One of the Hcsperides. * One 

of the Graces. — A prostitute. Martial. 1, 
ep. 95. 

JEgles, a Samian wrestler, born dumb. 
Seeing some unlawful measures pursued in a 
contest, he broke the string which held his 
tongue, tlirough the desire of speaking, and 
ever after spoke with ease. Val. Max. 1, c. 8. 

jEgletes, a surname of Apollo. 

.ZEgloce, a nurse of Nero. Sueton . in 
Ner. 50. 

JEgobolus, a surname of Bacchus at Pot- 
nia, in Boeotia. 

JEgoceros, or Capricomus, an animal 
into which Pan transformed himself when 
flying before Typhon in the war with the 
giants. Jupiter made him a constellation. 
Lucret. 1, v. 615. 

aEgon, a shepherd. Virg. Ed. — Theocnt. 

Idyl. A promontory of Lemnos. A 

name of the JEgean sea. Flacc. 1, v. 628. 

A boxer of Zacynthus ; who drugged a 

large bull by the heel from a mountain into 
the city. Theocnt . Idyll. 4. 

JEgospotamos, i. e. the goat’s river, a 
town in the Thracian Chersonesus, with a 
river of the same name, where the Athenian 
fleet, consisting of 180 ships, was defeated 
by Lysander, on the 15th Dec. B. C. 405, in the 
last year of the Peloponnesian w'ar. Mela. 2, 
c. 2. — P/m. 2, c. 58. — Pans. 5, c. 8 & 11. 

/Egosag^e, an Asiatic nation under Atta- 
ins, with whom he conquered Asia, and to 
whom he gave a settlement near the Helles- 
pont. Polyb. 5. 

iEous and Roscillus, two brothers 
amongst the Allobroges, who deserted from 
C cesar to Pompey. Cm. bell . Civ . 5, c. 59. 

-Ecusa. 
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JEgvsa, the middle island of the AEgates 
near Sicily. 

As or, a town near Sparta, destroyed be- 
cause its inhabitants were suspected by the 
Spartans of favoiing the Arcadians. Paus. 
5, c. 2. 

AEgypanes, a nation in the middle of 
Africa, whose body is human above the waist, 
and that of a goat below. Meta, 1, c. 4 
& 8 . 

AEgypsus, a town of the Get®, near the 
Danube. Ovid, ex Pont . 1, ep. 8, 1. 4, ep. 7. 

AEgyvta, afreedman of Cicero. Ad. Attic . 8. 

/Eg yptii, the inhabitants of Egypt. [ Vid. 
Asgyptus.] 

A2g\ i”riuAr mare, that part of the Mediter- 
ranean sea, which is on the coast of Egypt. 

AEgyptcs, son of Belus, and brother to 
Dan aus, gave his 50 sons in marriage to the 
50 daughters of his brother. Danaus, who 
had established himself at Argos, and was jea- 
lous of his brother, who, by following him 
from Egypt into Greece, seemed envious of 
his prosperity, obliged all his daughters to 
murder their husbands the first night of their 
nuptials. This was executed ; but Hypcrm- 
nestra alone spared her husband Lynceus. 
Even AEgyptus was killed by his niece Po- 
lyxena. Vid • Danaus, Danaides, Lynceus. — 
AEgyptus was king, after his father, of a part 
of Africa, which from him has been called 
AEgyptus. By gin. fab. 168, 170. — Apollod. 
2, c. 1. — Ovid. Heroid. 14. — Paus. 7, c. 21. 

An extensive country of Africa, watered 

by the Nile, bounded on the east by Arabia, 
and on the west by Libya. Its name is de- 
rived from AEgyptus brother to Danaus. Its 
extent, according to modern calculation, is 
180 leagues from north to south, and it mea- 
sures 120 leagues on the shore of the Medi- 
terranean ; but at the distance of 50 leagues 
from the sea, it diminishes so much as scarce 
to measure 7 or 8 leagues between the moun- 
tains on the east and w'osfc. It is divided into 
lower, which lies near the Mediterranean, and 
upper, which is towards the south. Upper 
Egypt was famous for the town of Thebes, 
but Lower Egypt was the most peopled, and 
contained the Delta, a number of large islands, 
which, from their form, have been called after 
the fourth letter of the Greek alphabet. This 
country has been the mother of arts and 
sciences. The greatest part of Lower Egypt 
has been formed by the mud and sand carried 
down by, the Nile. The Egyptians reckoned 
themselves the most ancient nation in the uni- 
verse, ( Vid. Psammetichus) but some authors 
make diem of ^Ethiopian origin. They were 
remarkable for their superstition ; they paid 
as much honor to the cat, the crocodile, the 
bull, and even to onions, as to Isis. Rain 
never or seldom falls in this country j the fer- 
tility of die soil originates in the yearly inun- 
dations of the Nile, which rises about 25 feet 
above the surface of the earth, and exhibits a 
large plain of waters, in which are scattered 
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here and dicre, the tow ns and villages, as the 
Cyclades in the AEgenn sea. The air is not 
wholesome, but die population is gieat, and 
the cattle very prolific. It is said that Egypt 
once contained 20,000 cities, the most remark- 
able of which were Thebes, Memphis, Alex- 
andria, Peluhium, Coptos, Arsinoe,&c. It was 
governed by kings who have immortalized 
themselves by the pyramids they have raised 
and the canals they have opened. The priests 
traced the existence of the country for many 
thousand years, and fondly imagined that the 
gods were their first sovereigns, and that their 
monarchy had lasted 11,540 years according 
to Herodotus. According to the calculation 
of Constantine Manasses, the kingdom of 
Egypt lasted 1665 yeais from its beginning 
uiuloi Misraim the son of Ham, 2188 B. C. to 
die conquest of Cambyses, 525 B. C. Egypt 
revolted afterwards from the Persian power, 
B. C. *114, and Amyrtaius then became king. 
After him succeeded Psammetichus, whose 
reign began 408 B. C. : Nephereus, 596 : 
Acoris, 589 : Psammuthis, 576 : Nephcrites, 
4 months, and Neetanebis, 575 : Taehos, or 
Teos, 505 : Noctanebus, 561. It was com 
querod by Oehus, 5J0 B. C. ; and after the 
conquest of Persia by Alexander, Ptolemy re- 
founded die kingdom, and began to reign 525 

B. C. : Philadelphia, 284 : Evergctes, 246 : 
Philopater, 221 : Epiplianes, 204: Philoma- 
ter, 180 and 169, conjointly with Evergctes 

II. or Physcon, for 6 years: Evergctes II. 
145: Lathurus Soter, and his mother Cleo- 
patra, 11C : Alexander of Cyprus, and Cleo- 
patra, 106 : Lathurus Soter restored, 88 : 
Cleopatra 1 1. 6 months, with Alexander the 
second 19 days, 81 : Ptolemy, surnamed 
Alexander III. 80: Dionysius, surnamed 
Auletes, 65 : Dionysius II. with Cleopatra 

III. 51 : Cleopatra III. widi young Ptolemy, 
46, and in 50 B. C. it was reduced by Augus- 
tus into a Roman province. The history of 
Egypt, therefore, can be divided into direa 
epochas ; die first beginning w'idi die founda- 
tion of die empire, to the conquest of Cam- 
byses j the second ends at the death of Alex- 
ander j and die third comprehends the reign 
of die Ptolemies, and ends at the dead* of 
Cleopatra, in the ago of Augustus. — Justin* 
I. — Hirlius in Alex . 24. — Macrob. in somn. 
Stip. 1, c . 19 & 21. — JXerodian 4, c. 9.~~Strab. 
17 .—Kerodo, % 5 & 1—Tkeocnt. Id. 3 7, v. 
79. — Polyb. l5.—Diod. I. —Ptin. 5, c. 1, 
1. 14, c. 7. — Mar cell. 22, c. 40. — Justin. 1 . — 

C. Map. in Paus . 5, in Iphic . in Datum* 5. 
— Curt* 4, c. 1. — Juv. 15. v. 175. — Paus . 1, 
c. 14. — Pint, de Fade in Orb . Zwu de Isid . $ 
Osir . in PloL in Alex* — Mela, 1, c. 9. — Apol* 
lod. 2, c. 1 & 5.— A minister of Mansolus, 
king of Caria. Polyam. 6.— The ancient name 
of the Nile. Bomcr Od. g, v. 258. — Paus. 
$, c* 40. 

ARgys. Vid . AEgy. 

AEgysthus. Vid. AEgisthus. 

AElla, the wife of Syl la. Plut. in SytL 
C The 
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The name of some towns built or re- 
paired by the emperor Adrian. 

JElia lex, enacted by JElius Tubero the 
tribune, A. U. C. 559 , to send two colonies into 
the country of the Brutii. Liv. 54, c. 53. 

Another A. U. C. 568, ordaining that 

in public affairs, the augurs should observe 
the appearance of the sky, and the magistrates 
be empowered to postpone the business. — 
Another called JElia Sexta, by JElius Sexlus, 
A. U. C. 756, which enacted, that all slaves 
who bore any marks of punishment received 
from their masters, or who had been imprison- 
ed, should be set at liberty, but not rank as 
Roman citizens. 

.Elia Petina, of the family of Tubero, 
married Claudius Caesar, by whom she had a 
son. The emperor divorced her to marry 
Messalina. Sueton . in Claud. 26. 

Elianus Claudus, a Roman sophist of 
Praeneste, in the reign of Adrian. He first 
taught rhetoric at Rome ; but being disgusted 
with his profession, he became author, and 
published treatises on animals in 17 books, on 
various history in 14 books, &c. in Greek, a 
language which he pieferred to Latin. In his 
writings he shows himself very fond of the 
marvellous, and relates many stories which are 
often devoid of elegance and purity of style ; 
though Philostratus has commended his lan- 
guage as superior to what could be expected 
from a person who was neither born nor edu- 
cated in Greece. Elian died in the 60tli 
year of his age, A. D. 140. The best edi- 
tions of his works collected together are that 
of Conrad Gesner, folio, printed Tigurii, 
1556, though now seldom to be met with, 
and that of Kuenius, 2 vols. 8vo. Lips. 1780. 
Some attribute the treatise on the tactics of 
the Greeks to another Elian. 

JElius & Elia, a family in Rome, so 
poor that 1 6 lived in a small house, and were 
maintained by the produce of a little field. 
Their poverty continued till Paulus conquered 
Perseus king of Macedonia, and gave his son- 
in-law El. Tubero five pounds of gold from 
the booty. Val. Max. 4, c. 4. 

JElius Adrianus, an African, grand- 
father to the emperor Adrian. Gafius, a 

Roman knight, the first who invaded Arabia 
Felix. He was very intimate with Strabo the 
geographer, and sailed on the Kile with him 
to take a view of the country. Pirn. 6 , c. 28. 
—Publius, one of the first questors chosen 
from the plebeians at Rome. Liv. 4, c. 54. — 
Q. AS. Peetus, son of Sextus or Publius. As 
he sat in the senate house, a wood-pecker 
perched on his head ; upon which a sooth- 
sayer exclaimed, that if he preserved the bird, 
his house would fiorish, and Rome decay ; and 
if he killed it, the contrary must happen. 
Hearing this, JElius, in the presence of the 
senate, bit off the head of the bird. All the 
youths of his family were killed at Cannae, 
and the Roman arms were soon attended with 

success. VaL Max . 5, c. 6. Saturninus, 
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a satyrist, thrown down from the Tarpeias 

rock for writing verses against Tiberius — 

Sejanus Vid. Sejanus. Sextus Catus, cen- 

sor with M. Cethegus. He separated the 
senators from the people in the public spec- 
tacles. During his consulship, die ambassa- 
dors of the Etolians found him feasting in 
earthen dishes, and offered him silver vessels, 
which he refused, satisfied with the earthen 
cups, &c. which, for his virtues, he had re- 
ceived from his father-in-law, L. Paulus, 
after the conquest of Macedonia. Plin. 

33, c. 11. — Cic. de Orat. 1. Spartianus, 

wrote the lives of the emperors Adrian, 
Antoninus Pius, and M. Aurelius. He 
florished A. I>. 240. Tubero, grand- 

son of L. Paulus, was austere in his mo- 
rals, and a formidable enemy to the Gracclii. 
His grandson was accused before Caesar, 
and ably defended by Cicero. Cic. ep. ad 

Brut . Verus Caesar, the name of L. 

C. Commodus Verus, after Adrian had 
adopted him. He was made pretor and 
oonsul by the emperor, who was soon con- 
vinced of his incapacity in the discharge 
of public duty. He killed himself by drink- 
ing an antidote ; and Antoninus surnamed 
Pius, was adopted in his place. Elms 
was father to Antoninus Verus, whom Pius 
adopted. A physician mentioned by Ga- 
len. L. Gallus, a lawyer, who wrote 

12 books concerning the signification of 

all law words. Sextus Pa;tus, a lawyer, 

consul at Rome, A. U. C. 566. He is 
greatly commended by Cicero for his learn- 
ing, and called cordatus homo by Ennius 
for his knowledge of law. Cic. de Orat . 

1, c. 48. in Brut. 20. Stilo, a native 

of Lanuvium, master to M. Ter. Varro, 
and author of some treatises. — Lamia, Vid. 
Lamia. 

Aello, one of the Harpies (from tkoveru 
kWo, alimum toUeiis , or atXka, tempestas.) 
Fine. 4, v. 450. — Hesiod. Th. 267. — Ovid. 
Met. 13, v. 710. — One of Actseon’s dogs. 
Ovid. Met. 3, v. 220. 

JElurus, (a cat,) a deity worshipped by 
the Egyptians; and after death embalmed 
and buried in the city of Bubastis. Herodot. 

2, c. 66, Sec. — J)iod. 1. — Cic. de Mat. J D. 1* 
— A. Gett. 20, c. 7. — Pint, in Pr. 

JEmathion, & Emathia. Vid. Emathion. 

.Emilia Lex, was enacted by the dictator 
JEmilius, A. U. C. 309 . It ordained that 
the censorship, which was before quinquennia, 
should be limited to one year and a half. Liv . 

9 , c. 33. Another in die second consulship 

of JEmilius Mamercus, A. U. C. 591. It 
gave power to the eldest pretor to drive a nail 
in the capitol on the ides of September. Xdv. 
7, c. 3. The driving of a nail was a super- 

stitious ceremony, by which the Romans sup- 
posed that a pestilence could be stopped, or 
an impending calamity averted. 

JEmilianu s, C. Julius, a native of Mau. 
ritania, proclaimed emperor after the death of 

Decius, 
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D» das. He marched against Gall us and Va- 
lerian. but was informed that they had been 
murdered by their own troops. He soon after 

shared their fate. One of the thirty tyrants 

who rebelled in the reign of Gallienus. 

AEmilius. Vid. iEmylius. 

.ZEmnestus, tyrant of Enna, was deposed 
by Dionysius the elder. Dwd. 14. 

^Emon. rid. Haemon. 

jSEmona, a large city of Asia. Cic. pro 
Flacc* 

AEmonia, a country of Greece which re- 
ceived its name from JEmon, or JEmus, and 
was afterwards called Thessaly. Achilles is 
called JE monins , as being born there. Ovid. 

Trist. 3 , el. 11, 1. 4, el. 1 Morat. 1, od. 57. 

It was also called Pyrrha, from Pyrrlia, Deu- 
calion’s wife, who reigned there. — The word 
has been indiscriminately applied to all Greece 
by some writers. Plin. 4, c. 7. 

JEmonides, a priest of Apollo in Italy, 
killed by JEneas. Virg. JSn. 10, v. 537. 

iEivtus, an actor in Domitian’s reign. Juv. 
6, v. 197. 

JEmylia, a noble family in Rome, de- 
scended from Mamercus, soil of Pythagoras, 
who, for his humanity, was called A jfivXos, 

blandus. A vestal who rekindled the fire 

of Vesta, which was extinguished, by putting 
tier veil over it. Val. Max. 1 , c. 1. — Bionys. 

Mai. 2. The wife of Africanus the elder, 

famous for her behaviour to her husband, 
when suspected of infidelity. l r ul. Max. 6, 
c. 7. Lepida, daughter of Lepidus, mar- 

ried Drusus the younger, whom she disgraced 
by her wantonness. She killed herself when 
accused of adultery with a slave. Tacit. 6 , c. 

40. A part of Italy, called also Flaminia. 

Martial. 6, ep. 85. A public road leading 

from Placentia to Ariminum ; called after the 
consul iEmylius, who is supposed to have made 
It Martial . 3 , c]). 4. 

JEmylzanus, a name of Africanus the 
younger, son of P. iEmylius. In him the fa- 
milies of the Scipios and jEmylii were united. 
Many of that family bore the same name. 
Juv * 8, v. 2. 

iEMYUi, a noble family in Rome, descend- 
ed from iEmylius the son of Ascamus. — 
Plutarch says, that they are descended from 
Mamercus, the son of Pythagoras, surnamed 
iEmylius from the sweetness of his voice, in 
Mum. fyMmyl . — The family was distinguish- 
ed in the various branches of the Lepidi, Ma- 
raerci, Mamercini, Barbulae, Pauli, and Scauri. 

ASjuylius, a beautiful youth of Sybaris, 
whose wife met with the same fate as Procris, 

Vid. Procris. ■ Censorinus, a cruel tyrant 

of Sicily, who liberally rewarded those who 
invented new ways of torturing. Paterculus 
gave him a brazen horse for this purpose, and 
the tyrant made the first experiment upon the 
donor. Plut. de Fort. J Ron. —Lepidus, a youth 
who had a statue in the capitol, for saving the 
life of a citizen in a battle, Val. Max. 4, 


c. 1 — A triumvir with Octavius. Vid. 1^- 

pidus. Macer, a poet of Verona in tho 

Augustan age. He wiote some poems upon 
serpents, birds, and, as some suppose, on bees. 

Vid. Macer. Marcus Scauius, a Roman 

who florished about 100 years B. C. and wrote 
three books concerning his own life. Cic. in 

Brut. A poet in the age of Tiberius, who 

wrote a tragedy called Atlieus, and destroyed 
himself. Sura, another writer on the Ro- 
man year. Mamercus, three times dic- 

tator, conquered the Fidenates, and took their 
city. He limited to one year and a half, the 
censorship, which before his time was exer- 
cised during five years.- Liv. 4, c. 17, 19. 

&c. Papiniiinus, son of Hostilius Papini- 

anus, w r as in favor with the emperor Sevcrus, 
and %vas made governor to his sons Geta and 
Caiacalla. Geta was killed by his brother, 
and Papinianus for upbraiding him, was mur- 
dered by his soldiers. Prom his school the 
Romans have had many able lawyers, who 
were called Papinianists, Pappus, a cen- 

sor, who banished from the senate P. Corn. 
Ruffinus, who had been twice consul, beoause 
he had at his table ten pounds of silver plate, 

A. U. C. 478. Lio. 14. Porcina, an elegant 

orator. Cic. in Bt ut. Rectus, a severe 

governor of Egypt under Tiberius. Bio. 

Regillus, conquered the general of Antiochus 
at sea, and obtained a naval triumph. Liv. 
37, c. 31. Scaurus, a noble, but poor citi- 

zen of Rome, His father, to maintain him- 
self was a coal-merchant* lie w as edile, and 
afterwards pretor, and fought against Jugur- 
tha. ^ His son Marcus w*as son-in-law to Sylla, 
and in his edileship he built a very magnifi- 
cent theatre. Plin. 56, c. 15. A bridge 

at Rome called also Sublicius. Juv. 6, 
v. 22. 

ASnaria, an island in the bay of Puteoli, 
abounding with cypress trees. It received its 
name from AEneas, who is supposed to have 
landed there on his way to Latium. It is 
called Pithecusa by the Greeks, and now 
Ischia, and was famous once for its mineral 
waters. Liv. 8, c. 22.— Plin. 3, c. 6. 1. 31. 
c. 2. — Stat. 3. Sylv. 5, v. 104. 

AEnaiuum,- a forest near Olenos in Achaia 
sacred to Jupiter. 

JEnasius, one of the Ephori at Sparta. 
Thncyd. 9, c. 2. 

. /Enea or jEneia, a town of Macedonia. 
15 miles from Thessalonica, founded by 
iEneas. Liv. 40, c. 4, 1. 44, c. 10. 

AE grades, a town of Chersonesus, built 
by iEneas. Cassander destroyed it, and car- 
ried the inhabitants to Thessalonica, lately 
built, Bionys . Mai. 1. 

iENEAm®, a name given to the friends 
and companions of iEneas, by Virg. Mn. U 
v. 161 . 

AEneas, a Trojan prince, son of Anchises 
and the goddess Venus. The opinions of 
authors concerning his character are different. 
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His infancy was intrusted to the care of a 
nymph, and at the age of 5 he was recalled to 
Troy. He afterwards improved himself in 
Thessaly under Chiron, a venerable sage, whose 
house was frequented by the young princes 
and heroes of the age. Soon after his return 
home he married Creusa, Priam’s daughter, by 
whom he had a son called Ascanius. During 
the Trojan war he behaved with great valor, 
in defence of his country, and came to an en- 
gagement with Diomedos and Achilles. Yet 
Strabo, Dictys of Crete, Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, and Dares of Phrygia, accuse him 
of betraying his country to the Greeks, with 
Antenor,and of preserving his life and fortune 
by this treacherous measure. He lived at 
variance with Priam, because he received 
not sufficient marks of distinction from the 
king and his family, as Homer. 12. 13, says. 
This might have provoked him to seek re- 
venge by perfidy. Authors of credit report, 
that when Troy was in flames, he carried 
away upon his shoulders, his father Anchises, 
and the statues of his household gods, leading 
in his hand his son Ascanius, and leaving his 
wife to follow behind. Some say that he re- 
tired to mount Ida, where he built a fleet of 
20 ships, and set sail in quest of a settlement. 
Strabo and others maintain that iEneas never 
left his country, but rebuilt Troy, where he 
reigned, and his posterity after him. Even 
Homer who lived 400 years after the Trojan 
war, says, II. 20, v. 30, Sec,, that the gods des- 
tined iEneas and his posterity to reign over 
the Trojans. This passage Dionys. Hal. ex- 
plained, by saying that Homer meant the 
Trojans who had gone over to Italy with 
iEneas, and not the actual inhabitants of Troy. 
According to Virgil and other Latin authors, 
who, to make their court to the Roman em- 
perors, traced their origin up to iEneas, and 
described his arrival into Italy as indubitable, 
he with his fleet first came to the Thracian 
Chersonesus, where Polymnestor, one of his 
allies, reigned. After visiting Delos, the Stro- 
phades, and Crete, where he expected to find 
the empire promised him by the oracle, as in 
the place where his progenitors were bora, he 
landed in Epirus, and Drepanum, the court of 
king Acestes, in Sicily, where he buried his 
father. From Sicily he sailed for Italy, but 
was driven on the coasts of Africa, and kindly 
received by Dido queen of Carthage, to whom 
on his first interview, he gave one of the gar- 
ments of thebeautiful Helen. Dido being ena- 
moured of bim, wished to marry him ; but he 
left Carthage by order of the gods. In his voy- 
age he was driven to Sicily, and from thence 
he passed to Cumae, where the Sibyl con- 
ducted him to hell, that he might hear from 
his father the fates which attended him and 
all his posterity. After a voyage of seven 
years, and the loss of 13 ships, he came to 
the Tyber. Latinus, the king of the coun- 
try', received him with hospitality, and pro- 
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misetl him his daughter Lavinia, who had been 
before betrothed to king Turaus by her mo* 
ther Amata. To prevent this marriage, Tur- 
nus made war against iEneas : and after many 
battles, the war was decided by a combat be- 
tween the two rivals, in which Turaus was 
kil led. iEneas married Lavinia, in whose ho- 
nor he built the town of Lavinium, and suc- 
ceeded his father-in-law. After a short reign 
iEneas was killed in a battle against the Etru- 
rians. Some say that he was drowned in the 
Numicus, and his body weighed down by his 
armour ; upon which the Latins, not finding 
their king, supposed that he had been taken 
up to heaven, and therefore offered him sa- 
crifices at to a god. Dionys. Hal. fixes the 
arrival of iEneas in Italy in the 54th olymp. 
Some authors suppose that iEneas, after the 
siege of Troy, fell to the share of Neoptole- 
mus, together with Andromache, and that he 
was carried to Thessaly, whence he escaped 
to Italy. Others say, that after he had come 
to Italy, he returned to Troy, leaving Ascanius 
king in Latium. iEneas has been praised for 
his piety, and submission to the will of the 
gods. Homer . II. 13 & 20. Hymn . in Verier . 
— Apollod. 5, c. 12. — Diod. 3. — Paus. 2, c. 33. 
1. 3, c. 22. 1. 10, c. 25. — Pint, in Romul . <$* 
Carol . Queest. Rom. — Val . Max. 1, c. 8. — 
Flor. 1, c. 1. — Justin . 20, c. 1. 1. 31, c. 8. 
1. 43, c. 1. — Dictys Cret. 5. — Dares Phry. 6. — 
Dionys. Hal. I, c. 11. — Strab. 13.- — Liv. 1, 
c. 1. — - Ftrg. JEn. — Aur. Victor. — JElian. 
V. H. 8. c. 22. — Propert. 4, el. 1, v. 42. — 
Ovid. Met. 14, fab. 3, &C. Trist . 4, v. 798. — - 
A son of iEneas and Lavinia, called Syl- 
vius, because his mother retired with him into 
the woods after his father’s death. He suc- 
ceeded Ascanius in Latium, tho* opposed by 
Julius the son of his predecessor. Vtrg. JEn. 

6, v. 770. — Liv. 1, c. 3. An ambassador 

sent by the Lacedaemonians to Athens, to 
treat of peace, in the 8th year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. — An ancient author who wrote 
on tactics, besides other treatises, which ac- 
cording to iElian, were epitomised by Cineas 
the friend of Pyrrhus. — A native of Gaza, 
who, from a Platonic philosopher, became a 
Christian, A. D. 485, and wrote a dialogue 
called Theophrastus , on the immortality of the 
soul, and the resurrection. 

.Eneia, or JEnia, a place near Rome, 

afterwards called Janiculum. A city of 

Troas. Strab. 17. A city of Macedonia. 

Dionys. Hal. 1. 

Eneides, a patronymic given to Asca- 
nius, as son of IEneas. Vtrg. JEn. 9. v. 653# 

.Eneis, a poem of Virgil, which has for 
its subject the settlement of iEneas in Italy. 
The great merit of this poem is well known. 
The author has imitated Homer, and, as some 
say, Homer is superior to him only because 
he is more ancient, and is an original. Vir- 
gil died before he had corrected it, and at his 
death desired it might be burnt. This was 

happily 
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happily disobeyed, and Augustus saved from 
tlie flames, a poem which proved his family 
to be descended from the kings of Troy. 
The Eneid had engaged the attention of tlie 
poet for 1 1 years, and in the first six books it 
seems that it was Virgil’s design to imitate 
Homer’s Odyssey, and in the last the Iliad. 
The action of the poem comprehends eight 
years, one of which only, tlie last, is really 
taken up by action, as tlie seven first are 
merely episodes, such as Juno’s attempts to 
destroy tlie Trojans, the loves of Eneas and 
Dido, the relation of the fall of Troy, &c. — 
In the first book of tlie Eneid, the hero is 
introduced, in the seventh year of his expedi- 
tion, sailing in tlie Mediterranean, and ship- 
wrecked on the African coast, wlieie he is 
received by Dido. In the second, Eneas, at 
the desire of the Phoenician queen, relates 
the fall of Troy, and his flight through tlie 
general conflagration to mount Ida. In the 
Siird, tlie heio continues his narration, by a 
minute account of the voyage through the 
Cyclades, the places where he landed, and 
the dreadful stoim with the description of 
which the poem opened. Dido, in the fourth 
book, makes public her partiality to -/Eneas, 
which is slighted by the sailing of tlie Tro- 
jans from Cartilage, and the book closes with 
the suicide of the disappointed queen. In tlie 
fifth book, iEneas sails to Sicily, where he 
celebrates tlie anmveisary of his father’s 
death, and thence pursues his voyage to Italy. 
In tlie sixth, he visits the Elysian fields, and 
learns from his father the fate wliich attends 
lam and his descendants, the Romans. In the 
seventh book, tlie hero readies the destined 
land of Latium, and concludes a treaty with 
tlie king of the country, which is soon broken 
by tlie interference of Juno, who stimulates 
Turnus to war* The auxiliaries of the enemy 
are enumerated; and in tlie eighth book, 
iEneas is assisted by Evander, and receives 
from Venus a shield wrought by Vulcan, on 
which are represented tlie future glory and tri- 
umphs of the Roman nation. Tlie reader is 
pleased, in the ninth book, with the account of 
battles between the rival armies, and the im- 
mortal friendship of Nisus and Euryalps. J u- 
piter, in tlie tenth, attempts a reconciliation 
between Venus and Juno, who patronized tlie 
opposite parties ; the fight is renewed, Pallas 
killed, and Turnus saved from the avenging 
band of iEneas, by the interposition of Juno. 
The eleventh book gives an account of the 
funeral of Pallas, and of the meditated recon- 
ciliation between iEneas and Latlnus, which 
the sudden appearance of the enemy defeats* 
Camilla is slain, and the combatants separated 
by the nighrt. In the last book, Juno prevents 
the single combat agreed upon by Turnus and 
-Eneas. The Trojans are defeated in the 
absence of their king ; but on the return of 
.Eneas, the battle assumes a different turn, a 
single combat is fought by the rival leaders, 
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and tlie poem is concluded by the death of 
king Turnus. Ptin. 7, c. SO, &c. 

Enesidemus, a brave general of Argos. 
Lid. 32, c. 25. — A Cretan philosopher, who 
wrote 8 books on tlie doctrine of Ins master 
Pyrrho. Liog. in l\i/r . 

Enesius, a surname of Jupiter from 
mount Enunx. 

M netus, a victor at Olympia, who, in the 
moment of victory, died through excess of joy 
Paus. 5 , c. 18. 

Enia. Vid. Eneia. 

Enicus, a comic writer at Athens. 

Eniochi, a people of Asiatic Sarmatia. 
Lucan. 2, v. 591. 

Enobarbus, or Ahenobarbus, tlie sur- 
name of Domitius. When Castor and Pollux 
acquainted him with a victory, he discredited 
them ; upon wliich they touched his chin and 
beard, which instantly became of a brasen 
color, whence the surname given to himself 
and his descendants. 

Enoclxs, a writer of Rhodes. Athcn. 

Enos, now Eno, an independent city of 
Thrace, at the eastern mouth of the llebrus, 
confounded with Eneia, of which Eneas was 
the founder. Mela, 2, e. 2. 

Enum, a town of 'I'll race — of Thessaly. — 

A mountain in Cephallenio. Strut. 7. A 

river and village near Ossa. A city of 

Crete built by Eneas. 

Envka, a town of Thasos. Hcrodnt . 6, 
c. 47. 

Eolia, a name given to Arne. Sappho 
is called JEotia pudla, and lyric poetry 
JEolium carmen , because of Alcaeus and 
Sappho, natives of Lesbos, in Eolia. Herat* 

4, od. 5, v. 12. and od. 9, v. 12. 

Eolia, orEolis, a country of Asia Minor, 
near the Egean sea. It has Troas at the 
north, and Ionia at the south. The inhabit- 
ants were of Grecian origin, and were mas- 
ters of many of the neighbouring islands. 
They had twelve, others say thirty, consider- 
able cities, of which Cumae and Lesbos were 
tlie most famous. They received their name 
from Eolus son of Hellenus, They migrated 
from Greece about 1124 B. C. 80 years before 
the migration of the Ionian tribes. HerodoU 
1, c. 26', Sec. — Strab. 1, 2 & 6. — PZm.5, c.30. 

— Mela, 1, c. 2 & 18. Thessaly has been 

anciently called Eolia. Bocotus, son of Nep- 
tune, having settled there, called his followers 
Boeotians, and their country Bocotia. 

JEolije and Eolides, seven islands, be- 
tween Sicily and Italy ; called Lipara, Hi era, 
Strongyle, Didyme, Ericusa, Phocnicusa, and 
Euonymos. They were the retreat of the 
winds : and Virg. JEn. 1, v. 56, calls them 
Eolia, and the kingdom of Eolus the god of 
storms and winds. They sometimes bear tlie 
name of VulcanuB and Hepheestides, and are 
known now among the moderns under toe 
general appellation of Lipari islands. Imcgiu 

5, v. 609. — Justin. 4, c. L 
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Eo uda, a city of Tenedos. Another 

near Thermopylae. Hcrodot . 8, c. 55. 

ASolides, a patronymic of Ulysses, from 
iEolus ; because Anticlea, his mother, was 
piegnant by Sisyphus, the son of iEolus, 
when she married Laertes. It is also given 
to Atliamas and Misenus, as sons of iEolus. 

( Md . Met. 4, v. 511, 1. 15, v. 51. Virg. 

JEn. 6, v. 164 & 529. 

-Eolus, the king of storms and winds, 
was the son of Hippotas. He reigned over 
iEolia ; and because he was the inventor of 
sails, and a great astronomer, the poets have 
called him the god of the wind. It is said 
that he confined in a bag, and gave Ulysses 
all the winds that could blow against his ves- 
sel, when he returned to Ithaca. The com- 
panions of Ulysses untied the bag, and gave 
the winds their liberty. iEolus was indebted 
to Juno for his royal dignity, according to 
Virgil. The name seems to be derived from 
mo\o$, vnrius, because the winds, over which 

he presided, are ever varying. There were 

two others, a king of Etruria, father to Ma~ 
careus and Canace, and a son of Hellenus, 
often confounded with the god of the winds. 
This last married Enaretta, by whom he had 
seven sons and five daughters. Apollod. 1, 
c. 7. — Homer. Ocl . 10, v. 1 . — Ovid. Met. 11, 
v. 478. 1. 14, v. 224. — Apollon. 4, Argon. — 
place. 1, v. 556 . — JDiod. 4 & 5. — Virg. ABiu 
l, v. 55, &c. 

-Eora, a festival at Athens, in honor of 
Erigone. 

iEpALicrs, a king of Greece, restored to 
his kingdom by Hercules, whose son Hyllus 
he adopted. Strab. 9. 

.i£pEA, a town of Crete, called Solis, in 
honor of Solon. Pint, in Solon. 

-Ep&lo, a general of the Istrians, who 
drank to excess, after he had stormed the 
camp of A. Manlius, the Roman general. 
Being attacked by a soldier, he fled to a 
neighbouring town, which the Romans took, 
and killed himself for fear of being taken. 
Flor. 2, c. 10. 

-Err, a town of Elis, under the dominion 
of Nestor. Stat. 4. T/ieb . v. 180. 

iEpyrus, king of Mycenae, son of Chres- 
phontes and Merope, was educated in Ar- 
cadia with Cypselus, his mother’s father. To 
recover his kingdom, he killed Polyphontes, 
who had married his mother against her will, 
and usurped the crown. Apollod. 2, c. 6. — 

Paus. 4, c. 8. A king of Arcadia, son of 

Elatus. A son of Hippothous, who forci- 

bly entered the temple of Neptune, near 
Mantinea. and was struck blind by the sudden 
eruption of salt water from the altar. He was 
killed by a serpent in hunting. Paus. 8, c. 4 
& 5. 

Maui or ASquicoli, a people of Latium, 
near Tibur. They were great enemies to 
Rome in its infant stale, ana were conquered 
with much difficulty. Flor. 1, c. 11. — Liv. 1, 
c*.«52. h 2, c. 50. 1. 5, c. 2, & c — Plin. 5, c. 4. 
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— Virg. JEn. 7, v. 747. 1. 9, v. 584.— Oviu. 
Fast . 5, v. 95. — JDionys. Hal. 2, c. 19. 

ASquimelium, a place in Rome where 
the house of Melius stood, who aspired to 
sovereign power, for which crime his habi- 
tation was levelled to the ground* Liv. 4, 
c. 15. 

JErias, an ancient king of Cyprus, who 
built the temple of Paphos. Tacit . Hist. % 
c. 5. 

JErofe, wife of Atreus, committed adul- 
tery with Thyestes, her brothcr-in law, and 
had by him twins, who were placed as food 

before Atreus. Ovid. Trist. % v. 591. A 

daughter of Cepheus, ravished by Mars. She 
died in child-bed : her child was preserved, 
and called Eropus, Paus. 8, c. 44. 

JErofus, a general of Epirus, in the reign 

of Pyrrhus. A person appointed regent to 

Orestes, the infant son of Archelaus king of 

Macedonia. An officer of king Philip, 

banished for bringing a singer into his camp. 

Polycen. 4, c. 2. A mountain of Cliaonia. 

Liv. 51, c. 5. 

iEsXcus, a river of Troy, near Tda. 

A son of Priam by Alexirhoo : or according 
to others by Arisba. He became enamoured 
of Hesperia, whom he pursued into the woods. 
The nymph threw herself into the sea, and 
was changed into a bird. JEsacus followed 
her example, and was changed into a cormo- 
rant by Tethys. Ovid. Met. 11, fab. 11. 

JEsapus, a river of Mysia, in Asia, falling 
into the Hellespont. Plin. 5, c. 52. 

JEsar, or M saras, a river of Magna 
Graecia, falling into the sea near Crotona. 
Ovid. Met. 15, v. 28. 

iEscHiNEs, an Athenian orator, who flo- 
rished about 542 B* C. and distinguished him- 
self by his rivalship with Demosthenes. His 
father’s name was Atroxnetus, and he boasted 
of his descent from a noble family, though 
Demosthenes reproached him as being the son 
of a courtezan. The first open signs of en- 
mity between the rival orators appeared at 
the court of Philip, where they were sent as 
ambassadors ; but the character of iEschines 
was tarnished by the acceptance of a bribe 
from the Macedonian prince, whose tyranny 
had hitherto been the general subject of his 
declamation. When the Athenians wished to 
reward the patriotic labors of Demosthenes 
with a golden crown, iEschines impeached 
Ctesiphon, who proposed it ; and to their sub- 
sequent dispute we are indebted for the two 
celebrated orations de corond . iEschines was 
defeated by his rival’s superior eloquence, and 
banished to Rhodes ; but as he retired from 
Athens, Demosthenes ran after him, and no- 
bly forced him to accept a present of silver. 
In his banishment, the orator repeated to the 
Rhodians, what he had delivered against De- 
mosthenes ; and after receiving much applause, 
he was desired to read the answer of his an- 
tagonist. It was received with greater marks 
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of appronation ; but, exclaimed ASschines, 
how much more would your admiiation have 
been raised, had you heard Demosthenes 
himself speak it ! Aeschines died in the 
75th year of his age, at Rhodes, or, as some 
suppose, at Samos. He wrote three orations, 
and nine epistles, which, from their number, 
received the name, the first of the graces, and 
the last of the muses. The orations alone 
are extant, generally found collected with 
those of Lysias. An oiation wliicli bears 
the name of Dehaca lex, is said not to be his 
production, but that of JEscliines, another 
orator of that age. Cic . dc Qmt. 1, c. 24, 
1. 2, c. 55. in Brut. c. 17. — Pint . in De- 
mostfi. — Diog. 2 & 5. — Plin. 7, c. 50. Dio- 
genes mentions seven more of the same name. 

A philosopher, disciple of Socrates, w ho 

wrote several dialogues, some of which bore 
the following titles: Aspasia, Phoedon, Alci- 
biades, Draco, Erycia, Polyamus, Telaugcs, 
&C. The dialogue intitled Axiochus, and 
ascribed to Plato, is supposed to bo his 
composition. The best editions are that of 
Leovard, 1718, with the notes of Horrams, 
in 8vo. and that of Fischer, Svo. Lips. 

1766. A man who wrote an Oratory. 

. An Arcadian. A Mitylenean. 

A disciple of Melanthius. A Mile- 
sian writer. A statuary. 

AEschrion, a Mitylenean poet, intimate 
with Aristotle. He accompanied Alexander 
in his Asiatic expedition. — An Iambic poet 
of Samos. Athen. — A physician commend- 
ed by Galen. A treatise of his on husbandry 
has been quoted by Plinif. — A lieutenant of 
Archagathus, killed by Han.no. JDiod. 20. 

JEsciryLiDEs, a man “who wrote a book on 
agriculture. JElian. IP. An. 15* 

AEschylus, an excellent soldier and poet 
of Athens, son of Euphorion, and brother to 
Cynacgirus. He was in the Athenian army 
at the battles of Marathon, Salamis, and 
Platasa. But the most solid fame he has 
obtained, is the offspring less of his valor in 
the field of battle than of his writings. Of 
ninety tragedies, however, the fruit of his in- 
genious labours, 40 of which were rewarded 
with the public prize, only seven have come 
safe to us: Prometheus vinctus, Septem duces 
apud Thebas, Pm<zr, Agamemnon , Clurphari , 
JEumenides, Supplices . JEschylus is the first 
who introduced two actors on the stage, and 
clothed them with dresses suitable to their 
character. He likewise removed murder 
from the stage. It is said, that, when he 
composed, his countenance betrayed the 
greatest ferocity ; and according to one of his 
scholiasts, when his Eumenides were repre- 
sented, many children died through fear, and 
several pregnant women actually miscarried 
in the house, at the right of the horrible masks 
that were introduced. The imagination of 
the poet was strong and comprehensive, but 
disorderly and wUd: fruitful in prodigies, 
but disdaining probabilities. His style in 
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obscuie, and the labors of an excellent uic- 
dem critic, have pronounced him the most 
difficult of all the Greek classics. A few ex- 
pressions of impious tendency in one of Lis 
plays, nearly proved fatal to Aeschylus; he 
was condemned to death, but his biotliei Amy- 
nias, it is reported, reversed his sentence, by 
uncovering an arm, of which tlie hand had 
been cut off at the battle of Salamis in the 
service of his country, and tlie poet was par- 
doned. Aeschylus has been accused of drink- 
ing to excess, and of never composing except 
when in a state of intoxication. In his old 
age he retired to the court of Iliero m Sicily. 
Being informed that he was to die by the fall 
of a house, he became dissatisfied with tlie 
fickleness of his countrymen, and withdrew 
from the city into the fields, where he sat 
down. An eagle, with a tortoise in her bill, 
flew over his bald head, and supposing it to 
be a stone, dropped her prey upon it to break 
the shell, and Aeschylus instantly died of the 
blow in the 69th year of his age, 456 B. C. 
It is said that he wrote an account of the 
battle of Marathon, in elegiac versos. The 
best editions of his works are that of Stanley, 
fol. London, 1665, that of Glasg. 2 vols. in 
12mo. 1746, and that of Schutz, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Halo?, 1782. — Herat. Art. Poet. 278. — Quin- 
lit. 10, c. 1. — Phn. 10, c. 5. — Val. Max . 9, 

c. 12. The 12th perpetual archon of 

Athens. A Corinthian, brother-in-law to 

Timophanes, intimate with Timoloon. Plut. 

in Tmol. A Rhodian set over Egypt 

with Peucestes of Macedonia. Curt. 4, c. 8. 

A nath e of Cnidus, teacher of rhetoric 

to Cicero. Cic . in Unit* 

iEscULArius, son of Apollo, by Coronis, or 
as some say, by Larissa, daughter of Phlegias, 
was god of medicine. After his union with 
Coronis, Apollo set a crow to watch her, and 
w as soon informed that she admitted tlie ca- 
resses of Iscliys, of ASmonia. The god, in s 
fit of anger, destroyed Coronis with lightning, 
but saved the infant from her womb, and gave 
him to be educated to Chiron, who taught 
him the art of medicine. Some authors say, 
that Coronis left her father to avoid the dis- 
covery of her pregnancy, and that she exposed 
her child near Epidaurus. A goat of tlie 
flocks of Arcstlianas gave him her milk, and 
tlie dog which kept the flock stood by him to 
shelter him from injury. He was found by 
the master of the flock, who went in search of 
his stray goat, and saw his head surrounded 
with resplendent rays of light. Aesculapius 
was physician to the Argonauts, and consider- 
ed so skilled in tlie medicinal power of plants, 
that ho was called the inventor as well as tl e 
god of medicine. He restored many to life, 
of which Pluto complained to Jupiter, who 
struck AEsculapius with thunder, but Apollo, 
angry at the death of his son, killed the Cy- 
clops who made the thunderbolts. Aesculapius 
received divine honors after death, chiefly at 
Epidatrue, Pcrgamus, Athens, Smyrna, 
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Goats, bulls, lambs, and pigs, were sacrificed 
on his altars, and the cock and the serpent 
were sacred to him. Rome, A.U.C. 462, 
was delivered of a plague, and built a temple 
to the god of medicine, who, as was supposed, 
had come there in the form of a serpent, and 
hid himself among the reeds in an island of 
the Tyber. AEsculapius was represented with 
a large beard, holding in his hand a staff, 
round which was wreathed a serpent ; his 
other hand was supported on the head of a 
serpent. Serpents are more particularly sa- 
cred to him, not only as the ancient physi- 
cians used them in their prescriptions ; but 
because they were the symbols of prudence 
and foresight, so necessary in the medical 
profession. He married Epione, by whom 
he had two sons, famous for their skill in 
medicine, Machaon and Podalirus ; and four 
daughters, of whom Hygiea, goddess of health, 
is the most celebrated. Some have supposed 
that he lived a short time after the Trojan 
war. Hesiod makes no mention of him. 

Homer II. 4, v. 193. Hymn, in JEscul 

Apollod. 5, c. 10. — Apollon. 4, Argon . — Hy- 
gin. fab. 49. — Ovid. Met. 2, fab. 8. — Pans. 2, 
c. 11 & 27. 1. 7, c. 23, &c. — JDiod. 4. •— 
Pindar. Pyth. 3. — Lucian . j Dial, de Saltat . — 
Val. Max. 1, c. 8. — Cic. deNat.D. 5, c. 22, 
says there were three of this name; the 1st, 
a son of Apollo, worshipped in Arcadia ; 2d, 
a brother of Mercury ; 3d, a man who first 
taught medicine. 

AEbsrus, a son of Bucolion. Homer. II. 6, 
v. 21. — A river. Vid. AEsapus. 

A£sernia, a city of the Samnites, in Italy. 
Liv. 27, c. 12.— SU. 8, 567' 

AEsion, an Athenian, known for his respect 
for tlie talents of Demosthenes. Pint, in 
Uemost . 

AEsis, a river of Italy, which separates 
Umbria from Picenum. 

AEson, son of Cretheus, was bom at the 
same birth as Pelias. He succeeded his fa- 
ther in the kingdom of Iolchos, but was soon 
exiled by his brother. He married Alcimeda, 
by whom he had Jason, whose education he 
entrusted to Chiron, being afraid of Pelias. 
When Jason was grown up, he demanded his 
father’s kingdom from his uncle, who gave 
him evasive answers, and persuaded him to go 
in quest of the golden fleece. [ Vid . Jason.] 
At his return, Jason found his father very in- 
firm; and Medea [Vid. Medea.], at his re- 
quest, drew the blood from iEson’s veins, and 
refilled them with the juice of certain herbs 
which she had gathered, and immediately the 
old man recovered the vigor and bloom of 
youth. Some say that ABson killed himself 
by drinking bull’s blood, to avoid the persecu- 
tion of Pelias. JDiod. 4. — Apolloa. 1, c. 9. — 

Ovid. Met. 7, v. 285. — "Hygin. fab . 12. 

A river of Thessaly, with a town of the same 
name. 

AEsonides, a patronymic of Jason, as being 
descended from AjUh'-. 
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ASsopus, a Phrygian philosopher, who, 
though originally a slave, procured his liberty 
by the sallies of his genius. He travelled 
over the greatest part of Greece and Egypt, 
but chiefly resided at the court of Croesus, 
king of Lydia, by whom he was sent to 
consult the oracle of Delphi. In this com 
mission JEsop behaved with great severity, 
and satirically compared the Delphians to 
floating sticks, which appear large at a dis- 
tance, but are nothing when brought near. 
The Delphians, ofl ended with his sjircastic 
remarks, accused lnm of having secreted one 
of the sacred vessels of Apollo’s temple, 
and threw him down fiom a rock, 561 B. C. 
Maximus Planudes has written his life in 
Greek ; but no credit is to be given to the 
biographer, who falsely asserts that the my- 
thologist was short and deformed. AEsop 
dedicated his fables to his patron Crcesus; 
but what appears now under his name, is no 
doubt a compilation of all the fables and 
apologues of wits before and after the age 
of JEsop, conjointly with his own. Pint, m 

Solon . — Phced. 1, fab . 2, 1. 2, fib . 9. 

Claudus, an actor on the Roman stage, very 
intimate with Cicero. He amassed an im- 
mense fortune. His son, to be more ex- 
pensive, melted precious stones to drink at 
his entertainments. Horat . 2, Sat. 3, v. 239. 
— Val. Max. 8, c. 10, 1. 9, c. 3. — Phn. 9, 

c. 35, 1. 10, c. 51. An orator. JDtog. 

An historian in the time of Anaximenes. Ph- L 

in Solon. A river of Pontus. Strab. 1 2. 

An attendant of Mitliridates, who wrote 

a treatise on Helen, and a panegyric on his 
royal master. 

AS stria, an island in the Adriatic. Mela, 
2, c. 7. 

AEsula, a tow-n on a mountain between 
Tibur and Pramesto. Horat . 3, od. 29. 

ASsyetes, a man from whose tomb Po- 
lites spied what the Greeks did in their 
ships during the Trojan war. Homer. II. 2, 
v. 793. 

AEsymnetes, a surname of Bacchus. Paus. 
7, c. 21 

AEsymnus, a person of Megara, who con- 
sulted Apollo co know the best method of 
governing his country. Paus. 1, c. 43. 

AEthalia, or JEtheria, now Elba, an 
island between Etruria and Corsica. Plin . 3, 
.c» 6, 1. 6, c* 30. 

ASthalidks, a herald, son of Mercury, 
to whom it was granted to be amongst the 
dead and the living at stated times. Apollon . 
Argon . 1, v. 641. 

AEthion, a man slain at the nuptials of 
Andromeda. Ovid. Met. 5, v. 146. 

AEthiopia, an extensive country of Africa, 
at the south of Egypt, divided into east 
and west by the ancients, the former divi- 
sion lying near Meroe, and the latter near 
the Mauri. The country, properly now call- 
ed Abyssinia, as well as the inhabitants, were 
little known to the ancients, though Home? 
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has stiled them the justest of men and the 
favorites of the gods. Diod. 4, says, that the 
Ethiopians were the first inhabitants of the 
earth. They were the first who worshipped 
the gods, for which, as some suppose, their 
country has never been invaded by a foreign 
enemy. The inhabitants are of a dark com- 
plexion. The country is inundated for five 
months every year, and their days and nights 
are almost of an equal length. The ancients 
have given the name of Ethiopia to every 
country whose inhabitants are of a black color. 
Lucan . 5, v. 255. 1. 9, v. 651. — Juv . 2, v. 25. 
— Virg. ed. 6, v.68. — Plin. 6, c. 29. — Pans. 1, 
c. 35.— Hornet'. Od. 1, v. 22. II. 1, v. 125. . 

Ethlius, son of Jupiter by Protogen ia, 
was father of Endymion. Apollod. I, 
c. 7. 

Ethon, a horse of the sun. Ovid. Met. 2, 

fab. i. A horse of Pallas, represented as 

shedding tears at the death of his master, by 

Virg. ASn. 1 1, v. 89. A horse of Hector. 

Homer . II. 8, v. 185. 

Ethra, daughter of Pittheus, king of 
Trcezene, had Theseus by Egeus. [ Vid. 
Egeus.] She was carried away by Castor 
and Pollux, when they recovered their sister 
Helen, whom Theseus had stolen, and in- 
trusted to her care. [Vid. Helena.] She went 
to Troy with Helen. Homer . II. 5, v. 144. — 
Pans. 2, c.51, 1. 5, c. 19. — Hi/gin. fab. 57. and 
79. — Plut.in Thes . — Ovid. Her . 10, v, 151. — 
One of the Oceanides, wife to Atlas. She 
is more generally called Pleione. 

Ethusa, a daughter of Neptune by Am- 
phitrite, or Alcyone, mother by Apollo of 

Eleuthere and two sons. Pavs. 9, c. 20. 

An island near Lilybeeum. Plin. 5, c. 8. 

Etia, a poem of Callimachus, in which 
he speaks of sacrifices, and of the manner 
in which they were offered. Mart . 10, 
ep. 4. 

JEtion, or Eetion, the father of An- 
dromache, Hector’s wife. He was killed at 
Thebes, with his seven sons, by the Greeks. 

■ A famous painter. He drew a painting 

ot Alexander going to celebrate his nuptials 
with Roxane. This piece was much valued, 
and was exposed to public view at the Olym- 
pic games, where it gained so much applause 
that the president of the games gave the pain- 
ter his daughter in marriage. Cic. fir. 18. 

./Etna, a mountain of Sicily, now called 
Gibello, famous for its volcano, which, for 
about 5000 years, bas thrown out fire at inter- 
vals. It is two miles in perpendicular height, 
and measures 180 miles round at the base, 
with an ascent of 50 miles. Its crater forms 
a circle about 5 \ miles in circumference, and 
its top is covered with snow and smoke at the 
same time, whilst the sides of the mountain 
from the great fertility of the soil, exhibit a, 
rich scenery of cultivated fields and blooming 
vineyards. Pindar is the first who mentions an 
eruption of Etna ; and the silence of Homer 
ou the subject is considered as a proof that the 
25 
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fires of the mountain were unknown in his age. 
From the time of Pythagoras, the supposed date 
of the first volcanic appearance, to the battle 
of Pharsalia, it is computed that Etna had 
100 eruptions. The poets supposed that Ju- 
piter had confined the giants under this moun- 
tain, and it was represented as the forge of 
Vulcan, where his servants the Cyclops fabri- 
cated thunderbolts, &c. Hesiod. Theog. v. 860. 
— Virg. sEn. 5. v. 570. — Ovid. Met. 5, fab. 6, 

1. 15, v. 540. — Ital. 14, v. 59. 

Etolia, a country bounded by Epirus, 
Acamania, and Locris, supposed to be about 
the middle of Greece. It received its name 
from Etolus. The inhabitants were covetous 
and illiberal, and were little known in Greece, 
till after the ruin of Athens and Sparta they 
assumed consequence in the country, and af- 
terwards made themselves formidable as the 
allies of Rome, and as Its enemies, till they 
were conquered by Fulvius. lav. 26, c. 24, 
&c. — Flor. 2, c. 9. — Strab. 8 & 10. — Mela. 2, 
c. 5. — Phn. 4, c. 2. — Paus. 10, c. 18. — Plut. 
in Flam . 

Etomis, son of Endymion of Elis and 
Iphianassa, married Pronoe, by whom he had 
Plouron and Calydon. Having accidentally 
killed Apis, son of Phoroncus, he left his 
country, and came to settle in that part of 
Greece which has been called from him 

Etolia. Apollod. 1, c. 7 Sc 9. Paus. 5, 

c. 1. 

Ex, a rocky island between Tenedos and 

Chios. Pliti. 4, c. 11. A city in the 

country of the Marsi. The nurse of Jupi- 

ter changed into a constellation. 

Afkr, an inhabitant of Africa. -An in- 

former under Tiberius and his successors. He 
became also known as an oiator, and as the 
preceptor of Quintilian, and was made consul 
by Domitian. He died A. D. 59. 

Afrania, a Roman matron, who frequent- 
ed the forum, forgetful of female decency. 
Val. Max. 8, c. 5. 

Luc. Afranius, a Latin comic poet in the 
age of Terence, often compiired to Menander, 
whose style he imitated. lie is blamed for the 
unnatural gratifications which he mentions in 
his writ ings, some fragments of which are to be 
found in the Corjnts Poetarum * Quint . 10, c. 1, 
— Suetou. Her. 1 1. —Herat. 2, ep. 1, v. 5~ — - 

Cic . de fn. I, c. 5 — A. Gelt. 15, c. A 

general of Pompcy, conquered by Caesar in 
Spain. Suetoh. in Cm. 54. — Plut. in Pomp . 

Q. a man who wrote a severe satire against 

Nero, for which he was put to death in the 
Pisonian conspiracy. Tacit. Potitus, a ple- 

beian, who said before Caligula, that he would 
willingly die if the emperor could recover from 
the distemper he labored under. Caligula re- 
covered, and Afranius was put to death that 
he might not forfeit his word* Dio. 

Africa, called Libya by the Greeks, one 
of the three parts of the ancient world, <md 
the greatest peninsula of the universe, is 
bounded on the east by Arabia and tne tied 

Sea, 
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Sea, on the noith by the Mediterranean, south 
and west by the ocean. In its greatest length 
it extends 4500 miles, and in its greatest 
breadth it is 5500 miles. It is joined on the 
east to Asia, by an isthmus 60 miles long, 
which some of the Ptolemies endeavoured to 
cut, in vain, to join the Red and Mediterranean 
seas. It is so immediately situate under the 
sun, that only the maritime parts are inhabit- 
ed, and the inland country is mostly barren 
and sandy, and infested with wild beasts. 
The ancients, through ignorance, peopled the 
southern parts of Africa with monsters, en- 
chanters, and chimeras; errors which begin 
to be corrected by modern travellers. Vid. 
Libya. Mela, 1, c. 4, &c. — Diod. 5, 4 & 20. 
Hei'odot. 2, c. 17. 26. & 52, 1. 4, c.41, &c. 

P/m. 5, c. 1, Sec. There is a part of Africa 

called Propria , which lies about the middle, 
cn the Mediterraneah, and has Carthage for 
its capital. 

African us, a blind poet, commended by 

Ennius. A Christian writer, who florished 

A . D. 222. In his chronicle, which was uni- 
versally esteemed, he reckoned 5500 years 
fiom the creation of the world to the age of 
Julius Caesar. Nothing remains of this work, 
but what Eusebius has preserved. In a letter 
to Origen, Africanus proved, that the history 
of Susanna is supposititious; and in another to 
Aristides, still extant, he endeavours to recon- 
cile die seeming contradictions that appear in 
the genealogies of Christ in St Matthew and 
Luke. He is supposed to be the same who 
wrote nine books, in which he treats of physic, 

agriculture, &c. A lawyer, disciple to Fa- 

pinian, and intimate with the emperor Alex- 
ander. An orator mentioned by Quinti- 
lian, The surname of the Scipios, from the 

conquest of Africa. VUL Scipio. 

Africum mare, is that part of the Me- 
diterranean which is on the coast of Africa. 

AgXgriank portae, gates at Syracuse, 

near which the dead were buried. Cic. in 

Tusc. 

Agalasses, a nation of India, conquered 
by Alexander. Died. 17. 

Agalla, a woman of Corcyra, who wrote 
a treatise upon grammar. Athen . 1. 

Agamfdfs and Trophonius, two archi- 
tects who made die entrance of die temple 
of Delphi, for which they demanded of die 
god, whatever gift was most advantageous for 
a man to receive. Eight days after they 
were found dead in their bed. Pint . de cons . 

Apol. — Cic. Tusc. 1, c. 47. — Pans. 9, c. 11. 
& 57, gives a different account. 

Agamemnon, king of Mycenae and Ar- 
gos, was brother to Menelaus, and son of 
Plisthenes, the son of Atreus, Homer calls 
them sons of Atreus, which is false, upon the 
authority of Hesiod, Apollodorus, Sec. [ Vid . 
Plisthenes.] When Atreus was dead, his bro- 
th or Thyestes seized the kingdom of Argos, and 
removed Agamemnon and Menelaus, who 
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fled to Polyphidus king of Sicyon, and hence 
to CEneus, king of iEtolia, where they were 
educated. Agamemnon married Clytem- 
nestra, and Menelaus Helen, both daughters 
of Tyndarus king of Sparta, who assisted them 
to recover their father’s kingdom. After the 
banishment of the usurper to Cythera, Aga- 
memnon established himself at Mycenae, whilst 
Menelaus succeeded his father-in-law at 
Spaita. When Helen was stolen by Paris, 
Agamemnon was elected commander in chief 
of the Grecian forces going against Troy; 
and he showed his zeal in the cause by fur- 
nishing 100 ships, and lending 60 more to the 
people of Arcadia. The floe* was detained at 
A ulis, where Agamemnon sacrificed his daugh- 
ter to appease Diana. [ Vid. Iphigenia. | Dur- 
ing the Trojan war, Agamemnon behaved 
with much valor; but his quarrel with 
Achilles, whose mistress lie took by force, wa«* 
fatal to the Greeks. [ Vid. Briseis.] After the 
ruin of Troy, Cassandra fell to his share, and 
foretold him that his wife would put him to 
death. He gave no credit to this, and re- 
turned to Argos with Cassandra. Clytem- 
nestra, with her adulterer iEgisthus, [ Vid. 
JEgisthus,] prepared to murder him ; and as he 
came from the bath, to embarrass him, she 
gave him a tunic, whose sleeves weie sewed to- 
gether, and while he attempted to put it on, she 
brought him to the ground with a stroke of a 
hatchet, and iEgistlms seconded her blows. 
His death was revenged by his son Orestes. 

[ Vid. Clytemnestra, Menelaus, and Orestes.] 
Homer. II. 1, 2, &c. Od. 4, &c. — Ovid, de 
Bern. Am. v. 777. Met. 12, v. 50. — Hygtn. 
fab . 88 & 97. — Strab. 8. — Thucyd. 1, c. 9. — - 
JElian. V. H. 4, c. 26 . — Dictys Cret . 1, 2, 
&c. — Dares Pkryg. — SophocL in Elect . — Eu- 
ripid. in Orest . — Senec. in Agam. — Paus. 2, 
c. 6, 1. 9, c. 40, See . — Virg. JEn. 6, v. 858. — 
Mela, 2, c. 5. 

Agamemnonius, an epithet applied to 
Orestes, as son of Agamemnon. Virg. JEtu 
4, v. 471. 

Agametor, an athlete of Mantinea. 
Paus. 6, c. 10. 

Agamnestor, a king of Athens. 

Aganippe, a celebrated fountain of Bceotia 
at the foot of mount Helicon. It flows into 
the Permessus, and is sacred to the muses, 

who, from it, were called Aganippedes. 

Paus . 9, c. 29. — Propert . 2, el. 5. — Ovid. 
Met. 5, v. 512. — Plin. 4, c. 7. 

Agapenor, the commander of Agamem- 
non’s fleet. Homer. II. 2. — The son of Ancams, 
and grandson of Lycurgus, who, after the ruin 
of Troy, was carried by a storm into Cyprus, 

where he built Paphos. Paus. 8, c. 5. 

Homer. II. 2. 

Agar, a town of Africa. Ilirl. bell. Afr. 
76. 

Agareni, a people of Arabia. Trajan 
destroyed their city, called Agarum. Strab. 
16 . 

Agarxsta* 
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Aa arista, daughter of Clisthenes, was 
courted by all the princes of Greece. She 
married Megacles. JEhan. V . H. 12, c. 24 . 

— Herodot. 6, c, 126, &c. A daughter of 

Hippocrates, who married Xantippus. She 
dreamed that she had brought forth a lion, and 
some time after became mother of Policies. 
Plut, in Pericl. — Herodot. 6 , c. 131. 

Agasicles, king of Sparta, was son of 
Archidamus, and one of the Proclidai. He 
used to say that a king ought to govern his 
subjects as a father governs his children. 
Paus . 3, c. 7. — Plut. in Apoph* 

A gass as, a city of Thessaly. Liv. 4.5, 
c. 27. 

Agasthenfs, father to Polyxenus, was, 
as one of Helen’s suitors, concerned in the 
Trojan war. Homer. II. 2. — Apollod . 3, c. 1 ] . 
— A son of Augeas, who succeeded as king of 
Ells. Paus . 5, c. 3. 

Agastrophus, a Trojan, wounded by 
Diomedes. Homer . II. 11, v. 53S. 

Agasthus, an archon of Athens. 

Agasus, a harbour on the coast of Apulia. 
Plm. 3, c. 11. 

Agatha, a town of France near Agde, in 
Languedoc. Mela, 2, c. 5. 

Agatharciiibas, a general of Corinth in 
the Peloponnesian war. Thucyd. 2, c. 83. 

A Samian philosopher and historian, who 

wrote a treatise on stones, and a history of 
Persia and Phcenice, besides an account of 
the Red Sea, of Europe and Asia. Some 
make him a native of Cnidus, and add that 
he florished about 177 B. C. Joseph, coni . 
Ap . 

Agatharchus, an officer in the Syracusan 

fleet Thucyd. 7, c. 27. A painter in 

the age of Zeuxis. Plut. in Pericl. 

Agathias, a Greek historian of iEolia. — 
A poet and historian in the age of Justinian, 
of whose reign he published the history in 
five books. Several of his epigrams are found 
in the AnthologL. His history is a sequel of 
that of Procopius. The best edition is that 
of Paris, fol. 1660. 

AgXtho, a Samian historian, who wrote 

an account of Scytliia. A tragic poet, who 

florished 406 B. C. The name of some of his 
tragedies are preserved, such as Telephus, 
Thyestes, &c. — A comic poet who lived in the 
same age. Plut. in Parall.—A son of Priam. 

Homer. II. 24. A governor of Babylon. 

Curl. 5, c. 1. — A Pythagoreanphilosopher. 

AEliaru V. H. 13, c. 4. A learned and 

melodious musician, who first introduced songs 

in tragedy. Aristot . in Poet. A youth of 

Athens, loved by Plato. JDiog. Laert . 3, c. 32. 

Agathoclea, a beautiful courtezan of 
Egypt. One of the Ptolemies destroyed his 
wife Eurydice to marry her. She, with her 
brother, long governed the kingdom, and at- 
tempted to murder the king’s son. Plut. in 
Cleon * — Justin. 30, c. 1. 

Agathocles, a lascivious and ignoble 


youth, son of a potter, who, by entering In 
the Sicilian army, arrived to the greatest 
honors, and made himself master of Syracuse. 
He reduced all Sicily under his power, but 
being defeated at Hiraeraby the Caithagmians, 
he carried the war into Africa, wheie, for 
four years, he extended his conquests over 
Ills enemies. He afterwards passed into Italy, 
and made himself master of Crotona. He 
died in the 7 2d year, B. C. 289, after a reign 
of 28 years, of mingled prosperity and adver- 
sity. Plut. in Apopth. — Justin. 22 & 23. — 

Polyh. 15. — Diod. 18, &c. A son of Lysi- 

| machus, taken prisoner by the Get®. He was 
ransomed, and married Lysandra, daughter 
of Ptolemy Lagus. His father, in his old age, 
married Aisinoe, the sister of Lysandra. After 
her husband’s death, Arsinoe, fearful for her 
children, attempted to murder Agathocles. 
Some say that she fell in love with him, and 
killed him because he slighted her. When 
Agathocles was dead, 283 B. C. Lysandra 
fled to Seleucus. Strab. 13. — Plut. in Pyrrh . 

tj* JDemetr. — Paus. 1, c. 9 & 10. A Grecian 

historian of Babylon, who wrote an account 

of Cyzicus. Cic. de diu. 1, c. 24, A Chian 

who wrote on husbandry. Farm. A Sa- 
mian writer A physician. An Athe- 

nian archon. 

Agathon. Vid. Agatho, 

Agatiionymus, wrote an history of Persia. 
Plut. de Flunu 

Agathosthenes, a poet, & c. 

Agathyllus, an elegiac poet of Aicadia. 
JDionys. Hal. 1. 

Agathvnum, a town of Sicily. 

Agatiiyrsi, an effeminate nation of Scy- 
lliia, who had their wives in common. They 
received their name from Agathyrsus, son of 
Hercules. Herodot. 4, c. 10. — Virg. ASn. 4, 
v. 146. 

Agave, daughter of Cadmus and Iler- 
mione, married Ecbion, by whom she had 
Penthcus, who was tom to pieces by the Bac- 
chanals. [Vid. Pentheus.) She is said to have 
killed her husband in -celebrating the orgies of 
Bacchus. She received divine honors after 
death, because she had contributed to the 
education of Bacchus. Theocril. 26. — Ovid* 
Met. 3, v. 725. — Lucan. I, v.574.— Slat. 
Thcb. 13, v. 318. — ApoUod. 3, c. 4. — -One 

of the Nereides. ApoUod. 1.- A tragedy of 

Statius. Juv. 7, v. 87, Sec. 

Agaui, a northern nation who lived upon 
milk. Homer. II* 13. 

Agavus, a son of Priam. Homer. II. 24. 

Agdestis, a mountain of Phrygia, where 
Atys was buried. Paus ; 1, c. 4. A sur- 

name of Cybele. 

Agelades, a statuary of Argos. Puus. 6, 
c. 8, l 7, c. 23. 

Agelastus, a surname of Crassus, the 
grandfather of the rich Crassus. He oily 
laughed once in his life, and this, it is said, 
was upon seeing an ass eat thistles, , Cc. de 

Afi 

, ‘ 
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fin. 5. — PHn. 7, c. 19. The word is also 

applied to Pluto, from the sullen and melan- 
choly appearance of his countenance. 

Agelaus, a king of Corinth, son of 

Ixion. One of Penelope’s suitors. Homer . 

Od. 20. A son of Hercules and Om- 

phale, from whom Croesus was descended. — 

Apollod. 2, c. 7. A servant of Priam, 

who preserved Paris when exposed on mount 
Ila. Id. 5, c. 12. 

AGEKnrcuM, now Sens, a town of Gaul, 
the capital of the Senones. Cass, bell* Gall. 6, 
c. 44. ^ I 

Agenor, king of Phoenicia, was son of 
Neptune and Libya, and brother to Belus. 
He married Telephassa, by whom he had 
Cadmus, Phoenix, Cilix, and Europa. Hi/gin. 
fab . 6. — ItaJU 1, v. 15, L 17, v. 58. — ApoU 

lo<L 2, c. 1, L 5, c. 1. A son of Jasus and 

father of Argus. Apoilod* 2, c. 10. A 

son of iEgyptus, Id. 2, c. 1. A son of 

Phlegeus. Id* 5, c. 7. A son of Pleuron, 

father to Phineus. Id* 1, c. 7. A son of 

Amphion and Niobe. Id. 5, e* 4. A king 

of Argos, father to Crotopus. A son of 

Antenor. Homer . II. 21, v. 579. A Mi- 

tylenean, who wrote a treatise on music. 

AgE norides, a patronymic applied to Cad- 
mus, and the other descendants of Agenor. 
Ovid. Met. 5, v. 8. 

Agerinus, a freed man of Agrippina, ac- 
cused of attempting Nero’s life. Tacit. Ann. 
14, c. 16. 

Agesander, a sculptor of Rhodes under 
Vespasian, who made a representation of 
Laocoon’s history, which now passes for the 
best relict of all ancient sculpture. 

Agesias, a Platonic philosopher who taught 
the immortality of the souL One of the Pto- 
lemies forbade him to continue his lectures, 
because his doctrine was so prevalent that many 
of his auditors committed suicide. 

Agesil a us, king of Sparta, of the family 
of the Agidae, was son of Doryssus, and father 
of Archelaus. During his reign Lycurgus 
instituted his famous laws. Herodot. 7, c. 204. 

— Pans. 5, c. 2. A son of Archidamus of 

the family of the Proclidce, made king in pre- 
ference to his nephew Leotychides. He made 
war against Artaxerxes king of Persia with 
success ; but in the midst of his conquests in 
Asia, he was recalled home to oppose the 
Athenians and Boeotians, who desolated his 
country; and his return was so expeditious 
that be passed, in thirty days, over that tract 
of country which had taken up a whole year 
of Xerxes* expedition. He defeated his ene- 
mies at Coronea ; but sickness prevented the 
progress of his conquests, and the Spartans 
were beat in every engagement, especially at 
I.ouctra, till he appeared at their head. Though 
d 'formed, small of stature, and lame, he was 
h* tve, and a greatness of soul compensated all 
th'» imperfections of nature. He was as fond 
of obrlety as of military discipline; and when 
be went, in his 80th year, to assist Taolus 
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king of Egypt, the servants of the monarch 
could hardly be persuaded that the Laced je- 
monian general was eating with his soldiers 
on the ground, bare-headed, and without any 
covering to repose upon. Agesilaus died on his 
return from Egypt, after a reign of 56 years, 
362 B. C. and his remains were embalmed 
and brought to Lacedaemon. Justin. 6, c. 1. 
— Plut. 4* C. Nq ). in vit . — Pans. 3, c. 9.— 
Xenoph. Oral, pro Ages. — A brother of The- 
mistocles, who was sent as a spy into the Per- 
sian camp, where he stabbed Mardonius in- 
stead of Xerxes. Plut. in Par all. — A 

surname of Pluto.-—---' A Greek who wrote 
a history of Italy. 

Agesipolis, 1st, king of Lacedaemon, son 
of Pausanias, obtained a great victory over the 
Mantineans. He reigned 14 years, and was 
succeeded by his brother Cleombrotus, B. C. 
580. Paus. 5 , c. 5, 1. 8, c. 8. — Xenoph. 3. 
Hist. Graec. — 2d, son of Cleombrotus, king 
of Sparta, was succeeded by Cleomenes, 2d. 
B. C. 570. Paus. 1, c. 15, 1. 5, c. 5. 

Agesistrata, the mother of king Agis. 
Plut . in Agid . 

Agesistratus, a man who wrote a trea- 
tise intitled, He arte machinali. 

Aggrammes, a cruel king of the Ganga- 
rides. His father was a hair dresser, of whom 
the queen became enamoured, and whom she 
made governor of the king’s children, to gra- 
tify her passion. He killed them to raise 
Aggrammes, his son, by the queen, to the 
throne. Curt . 9, c. 2. 

AggrIn-35, a people near mount Rhodope. 
Cic. in X. Pis. 57. 

Agidae, the descendants of Eurysthenes, 
who shared the throne of Sparta with the Pro- 
clidse. The name is derived from Agis son of 
Eurysthenes. The family became extinct in 
the person of Cleomenes son of Leonidas. — 
Virg. Mn. 8, v. 682. 

Agilaus, king of Corinth, reigned 56 years. 

One of the Ephori, almost murdered 

by the partizans of Cleomenes. Plut. in 
Cleom. 

Agis, king of Sparta, succeeded his father, 
Eurysthenes, and, after a reign of one year, 
was succeeded by his son Echestratus, B. C. 
1058. Paus . 5, c. 2. — Another king of Sparta, 
who waged bloody wars against Athens, and 
restored liberty to many Greek cities. He at- 
tempted to restore the laws of Lycurgus at 
Sparta, but in vain; the perfidy of friends 
who pretended to second his views, brought 
him to difficulties, and he was at last dragged 
from a temple, where he had taken refuge, to 
a prison, where he was strangled by order of 

the Ephori. Plut. in Agid. Another, son 

of Archidamus, who signalized himself in the 
war which the Spartans waged against Epi- 
daurus. He obtained a victory at Mantinea, 
and was successful in the Peloponnesian war. 
He reigned 27 years. Thucyd. 3 & 4. — Paus* 

5, c. 8& 10. Another, son of Archidamus, 

king of Sparta, who endeavoured to deliver 

Greece 



Greece from the empire of Macedonia, with 
the assistance of the Persians. He was con- 
quered in the attempt, and slain by Antipater, 
Alexander’s general, and 5,500 Lacedaemo- 
nians perished with him. Curt. 6, c. 1. — 

Diod. 17. — Justin. 12, c. 1, &c. Another 

son of Eudamidas, killed in a battle against 
the Mantineans. Pans'. 8, c. 10. — An Arca- 
dian in the expedition of Cyrus against his 

father Artaxerxes. Polyccn. 7, c. 18. A 

poet of Argos, who accompanied Alexander 
into Asia, and said that Bacchus and the sons 
of Leda would give way to his hero, when a 
god. Curt. 8, c. 5. A Lycian who fol- 

lowed .Eneas into Italy, where he was killed. 
Virg. jEn. 10, v. 751. 

Aglaia, one of the Graces, called some- 
times Pasiphae. Her sisters were Euphro- 
syne and Thalia, and they were all daughters 
of Jupiter and Eurynome. Paus. 9, c. 55. 

AglaonIce, daughter of Hegemon, was 
acquainted with astronomy and eclipses, 
whence she boasted of her power to draw 
down the moon from heaven. Pint . de Orac. 
defect. 

Aglaope, one of the Sirens. 

Aclaophon, an excellent Greek painter. 
Plin. 35, c. 8. 

Aglaostuenes, wrote a history of Naxos. 
Sti'ab. 8- 

Aglauros, or Agraulos, daughter of 
Ereclitheus, the oldest king of Athens, was 
changed into a stone by Mercury. Some 
make her daughter of Cecrops. Vid. Hersc. 
—Ornd. Met . 2, fib. 12. 

Aglaus, the poorest man of Arcadia, pro- 
nounced by the oracle more happy than Gy- 
ges king of Lydia. PUn. 7, c. 46. — VaL 
XbtaX. 7 , c. 1 • 

Aqna, a woman in the age of Horace, who, 
though deformed, had many admirers. Morat . 
1, Sal. 3, v. 40. 

Agno, one of the nymphs who nursed Ju- 
piter. She gave her name to a fountain on 
mount Lycocus. When the priest of Jupiter, 
after a prayer, stirred the waters of this foun- 
tain with a bough, a thick vapor arose, which 
was soon dissolved into a plentiful shower. 
Paus. 8, c. 31, 8c c. 

Agno dice, an Athenian virgin, who dis- 
guised her sex to learn medicine. She was 
taught by Hiorophilus the art of midwifery, 
and when employed always discovered her 
sex to her patients. This brought her into 
so much practice, that the males of her pro- 
fession, who were now out of employment, 
accused her, before the Areopagus, of corrup- 
tion. She confessed her sex to the judges, 
and a law was immediately made to impower 
all free-born women to learn midwifery. P[y- 
gin. fab* 274. 

Agnon, son of Nicias, was present at the 
taking of Samos by Pericles. In the Pelopon- 
nesian war he went against Potidaca, but aban- 
doned his expedition through disease. He 
bunt Araphipolis, whose inhabitants rebelled 
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to Brasidas, whom they regarded as their 
founder, forgetful of Agnon. Thucyd. 2, 3, 

&c. A writer. QuintU. 2, c. 17.- One 

of Alexander’s officers. Plm. 55, c. 5. 

Agnonides, a rhetorician of Athens, who 
accused Phocion of betraying the Piraeus to 
Nicanor. When the people recollected what 
services Phocion had rendered them, they 
raised him statues, and put to death liis ac- 
cuser. Plut. <$* Nt'j). in Phonon* 

Agon alia 8c Agonia, fes‘ivak in Rome, 
celebrated three times a year in honor of 
Janus, or Agonius. They were instituted by 
Nuraa, and on the festive days the chief 
pi iest used to ofler a iam. Ovid. Fast. 1, 
v. 517. — Farm, de L. 5. 

Agon ps Cai-itolIni, games celebiated 
every’ fifth year upon the Capitoline hill. 
Piizes w eie proposed for agility and strength, 
as well as for poetical and literal y compo- 
sitions. The poet Statius publicly recited 
there his Thebaid, which was not received 
with much applause. 

Agoms, a woman in the temple of Venus, 
on mount Eryx. Cic. Verr. 1. 

Agonius, a Roman deity, who presided 
over the actions of men. Vid. Agonalia. 

Agoracritus, a sculptor of Pharos, who 
made a statue of Venus for the people of 
Athens, B. C. 150. 

AGORANGMr, ten magistrates at Athens, 
who watched over the city and poi t, and in- 
spected whatever was exposed to sale. 

Agoranxs, a river falling into the Ganges, 
Arrian, de Ind. 

Agor.ka, a name of Minerva at Sparta* 
Paus. 5, c. 11. 

Acoreus, a surname of Merctiry among 
the Athenians, from his presiding over the 
markets. Paus. 1, c. 15. 

Agra, a place of Bceotia where the Ilissus 
rises. Diana was called Agrma, because she 
hunted there. — - — A city of Susa- of Ar- 

cadia, and of Arabia. 

Agr.ki and Agrenses, a people of Ara- 
bia. Ptin. 6, c. 28. Of iEtolni. Liv. 

42, c. 54. 

AGintcASor Acragas, a river, town, and 
mountain of Sicily; called also Agrigentum. 
The town was built by the people of Gela, 
who wore a Khodian colony. Vlrg. Ain. 3, 
v. 705 — Diod. II. 

Agrakia lex was enacted to distribute 
among the Roman people all the lands which 
they had gained by conquest It was first pro- 
posed A. U. C. 268, by the consul Sp. Cns- 
siusViceliinus, and rejected by the senates This 
produced dissensions between the senate and 
the people, and Cassius, upon seeing tbo ill 
success of the new regulations he proposed, of- 
fered to distribute among the people, the mo- 
ney which was produced from the com of Si- 
cily, after it had been brought and sold in 
Home. This act of liberality the people re- 
fused, and tranquillity was soon after ire-esta- 
blished 
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bUshed in the state. It was proposed a second 
nme A. U. C. 269, by the tribune Licinius 
Stolo ; but with no better success ; and so great 
were the tumults which followed, that one of 
the tribunes of the people was killed, and many 
of the senators fined for their opposition. Mu- 
tius Scsevola, A. U. C. 620, persuaded the 
tribune Tiberius Gracchus to propose it a third 
time ; and though Octavius, his colleague in 
the tribuneship, opposed it, yet Tiberius made 
it pass into a law, after much altercation, and 
commissioners were authorised to make a di- 
vision of the lands. — This law at last proved 
fatal to the freedom of Rome under J. Caesar. 
JF 'lor. 3, c. 3 8c 15. — Cic. pro Leg. Agr. — 
Liv. 2, c. 41. 

Agraule, a tribe of Athens. Pint, in 
Them . 

Agraulia, a festival at Athens in honor 
of Agraulos. The Cyprians also observed 
these festivals, by offering human victims. 

Agraulos, a daughter of Cecrops. Vid. 
Aglauros. A surname of Minerva. 

AgrauonTtje, a people of Illyria. Liv. 45, 
c. 26. 

Agre, one of Action’s dogs. Ovid. Met. 
3, v. 215. 

Agrianes, a river of Thrace. Hcrodot. 4, 
c. 9. A people that dwelt in the neigh- 

bourhood of that river. Id. 5, c. 16. 

Agricola, the father-in-law of the histo- 
rian Tacitus, who wrote his life. He was 
eminent for his public and private virtues. He 
was governor of Britain, and first discovered 
it to be an island. Homitian envied his vir- 
tues; he recalled him from the province he had 
governed with equity and moderation, and or- 
dered him to enter Rome in the night, that 
no triumph might be granted him. Agricola 
obeyed, and without betraying any resent- 
ment, he retired to peaceful solitude, and to 
the enjoyment of the society of a few friends. 
He died in his 56th year, A. D. 95. Tacit, 
tn Agric. 

Aorigentum, now Girgenti, a town of 
Sicily, 18 stadia from the sea, on mount Agra- 
gas. It was founded by a Rhodian, or ac- 
cording to some, by an Ionian colony. The 
inhabitants were famous for their hospitality, 
and for their luxurious manner of living. 
Inits florisbing situation Agrigentum contain- 
ed 200,000 inhabitants, who submitted with 
reluctance to the superior power of Syracuse. 
The government was monarchical, but after- 
wards a democracy was established. The fa- 
mous Phalaris usurped the sovereignty which 
was also for some time in the hands of the 
Carthaginians. Agrigentum can now boast of 
more venerable remains of antiquity than any 
other town in Sicily. Polyb. 9. — Slrab. 6. — 
JOiod. 15. — Virg. Mn. 5, v. 707.— Sil. It. 14, 
v. 211. 

Agrinhjm, a city of Acamania. Polyb. 6. 

Agrionia, annual festivals in honor of 
Bacchus, celebrated generally in the night. 
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They were instituted, as some suppose, be- 
cause the god was attended with wild beasts. 

Agriopas, a man who wrote the history 
of all those who had obtained the public prize 
at Olympia. Plm. 8, c. 22. 

Agriope, the wife of Agenor, king of 
Phoenicia. 

, M. Agrippa Vipsanius, a celebrated Ro- 
man, who obtained a victory over S. Pom- 
pey, and favored the cause of Augustus at the 
battles of Actium and Philippi, where he be- 
haved with great valor. He advised his im- 
perial friend to re-establish the republican go- 
vernment at Rome, but he was over-ruled by 
Mecoenas. In his expeditions in Gaul and 
Germany, he obtained several victories, but 
refused the honors of a triumph,, and turned 
his liberality to wards the embellishing of Rome, 
and the raising of magnificent buildings, one 
of which, the Pantheon, still exists. After he 
had retired for two years to Mitylene, in con- 
sequence of a quarrel with Marcellus, Augus- 
tus recalled him, and as a proof of his regard, 
gave him his daughter Julia in marriage, and 
left him the care of the empire during an ab- 
sence of two years employed in visiting the 
Roman provinces of Greece and Asia. He 
died universally lamented at Rome in the 
51st year of his age, 12 B. C. and his body was 
placed in the tomb which Augustus had pre- 
pared for himself. He had been married three 
times, to Pomponia daughter of Atticus, to 
Marcella daughter of Octavia, and to Julia, 
by whom he had five children, Caius, and Lu- 
cius Cscsares, Posthumus Agrippa, Agrippina, 
and Julia. His son, C. Caesar Agrippa, was 
adopted by Augustus, and made consul, by the 
flattery of the Roman people, at the age of 14 
or 1 5. This promising youth went to Armenia, 
on an expedition against the Persians, where 
he received a fatal blow from the treacherous 
hand of Lollius, the governor of one of the 
neighbouring cities. He languished for a little 
time and died in Lycia. His younger bro- 
ther, L. Csesar Agrippa, was likewise adopted 
by his grandfather Augustus; but he was soon 
after banished to Campania, for using sedi- 
tious language against his benefactor. In the 
7th year of his exile he would have been re- 
called, had not Livia and Tiberius, jealous of 
the partiality of Augustus for him, ordered 
him to be assassinated in his 26th year. He 
has been called ferocious and savage; and he 
gave himself the name of Neptune, because he 
was fond of fishing. Virg. Mn. 8, v. 682. — 

Horat. 1, od. 6. One of the servants of the 

murdered prince assumed his name and raised 
commotions. Tacit. Ann. % c. 59. Syl- 

vius, a son of Tiberius Sylvius, king of Latium. 
He reigned 55 years, and was succeeded by his 
son Romulus Sylvius. — JDionys. Mai. 1, c. 8. 
—A consul who conquered riieJEqui.— — A 

philosopher. JDiog. Herodes, a son of A- 

ristobulus, grandson of the Great Herod, who 
became tutor to the grand-child of Tiberius, 
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raid was soon after imprisoned by the suspicious 
tyrant. When Caligula ascended the tlirone 
his favorite was released, presented with a 
chain of gold as heavy as that winch had lately 
confined him, and made king of Judaea. He 
was a popular character with the J ews : and it 
is said, that while they were flattering him with 
the appellation of God, an angel of God struck 
him with the lousy disease, of which he died, 
A. D. 4 5. His son, of the same name, was 
the last king of the Jews, deprived of his king- 
dom by Claudius, in exchange for other pro- 
vinces. He was with Titus at the celebrated 
siege of Jerusalem, and died A. D. 94. It 
was before him that St. Paul pleaded, and 
made mention of his incestuous commerce 
with his sister Berenice. Juv. 6, v. 156'. — 

Tacit. 2. Hist . c.81. Meneniuo, a Roman 

general who obtained a triumph over the Sa- 
bines, appeased the populace of Rome by the 
well-known fable of the belly and the limbs, 
and erected the new office of tribunes of the 
people, A. U. C. 261. He died poor, but 
universally regretted ; his funeral was at the 
expence of the public, from which also his 
daughters received dowries. Liv. 2, c. 52. — 
JR lor A, c. 23. — A mathematician in the reign 
of Domitian ; he was a native of Bithynia. 

Agrippina, a wife of Tiberius. The em- 
peror repudiated her to marry Julia. Sitcton . 
in Tib. 7 . — A daughter of M. Agrippa, and 
grand-daughter to Augustus. She manied 
Germanicus, whom she accompanied in Syria ; 
and when Piso poisoned him, she carried his 
ashes to Italy, and accused his murderer, who 
stabbed himself. She fell under the displea- 
sure of Tiberius, who exiled her in an island, 
where she died A. D. 26, for want of bread. 
She left nine children, and was universally 
distinguished for intrepidity and conjugal af- 
fection. Tacit. 1, Ann. c. 2, &c. — Sueton. in 
Tib. 52. — Julia, daughter of Germanicus and 
Agrippina, married Domitius iE nobarb us, by 
whom she had Nero. After her husband’s 
death she married her uncle the empei or 
Claudius, whom she destroyed to make Nero 
succeed to the throne. After many cruelties 
and much licentiousness, she was assassinated 
by order of her son, and as she expired, she 
exclaimed, “ strike the belly which could give 
birth to such a monster.” She died A. D. 
59, after a life of prostitution and incestuous 
gratifications. It is said that her son viewed 
her dead body with all the raptures of admi- 
ration, saying, he never could have believed 
his mother was so beautiful a woman. She 
left memoirs which assisted Tacitus in the 
composition of his annals. The town which 
she built, where she was bora, on the borders 
of the Rhine, and called Agrippina Colorda , is 
the modern Cologne. Tadt. Amu 4, c. 75, 
t 12, c. 7, 22, &c. 

Agrisius. Rid, Acrisaus. 

Agrisope or Agriope, the mother of 
Cadmus* Hy gin. fab. 6. 

Agrius, son of Parthaon, drove his bro- 
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ther (Eneus from the throne. He was af- 
terwards expelled by Diomedes, the grand- 
son of CEneus, upon which he killed hunseiC 
Hygin. fab. 175 & 242. — Apollod. I, c. 7.—* 
Homer. II. 14, v. 117. — A giant — A cen- 
taur killed by Hercules. Apollod, 2, c. 5.—— 
A son of Ulysses by Circe. Hesiod, Theng . 
v. 1015. — The father of Thersites. Qvut. ex 
Pont. 5, el. 9, v. 9. 

Agrolas, surrounded the citadel of Athens 
with walls, except that part which afterwards 
was repaired by Cimon. Paus. 1, c. 28. 

Agron, king of Illyria, who, after con- 
quering the iEtolians, drank to such excess 
that he died instantly, B. C. 251. Polyb. 2, 
c. 4. 

Ag rotas, a Greek orator of Marseilles. 

Agrotira, an anniversary sacrifice of 
goats oil e red to Diana at Athens. It was in- 
stituted by Callimachus the Polemarch, who 
vowed to sacrifice to the goddess so many 
goats as there might be enemies killed in a 
battle which he was going to fight against the 
troops of Darius, who had invaded Attica. 
The quantity of the slain was so great, that 
a sufficient number of goats could not be 
procured ; therefore they were limited to 500 
every year, till they equalled the number of 
Persians slain in battle. — A temple of iEgira 
in Peloponnesus erected to the goddess under 
this name. 2*0 us. 7, c. 26. 

Agyleus and Ac virus, from ay via,, a 
street, a surname of Apollo, because sacrifices 
were offered to him in the public streets of 
Athens. Herat. 4, od. 6. 

Agylla, a town of Etruria, founded by a 
colony of Pelasgians, and governed by Me- 
zentius when /Eneas came to Italy. It was 
afterwards called Caere, by the Lydians, who 
took possession of it. Virg. JPn. 7, v« 652, 
1. 8, v. 479. 

Ag yli~.ru s, a gigantic wrestler of Cleonw, 
scarce inferior to Hercules in strength 
Stat. Theb. 6, v. 837. 

Agyrium, a town of Sicily, where Dio- 
dorus the historian was born. The inhabit- 
ants were called Agyrinenses* JOiod 14. — 
Cic . in Verr. 2, C. 65. 

Agyrius, an Athenian general who euo* 
ceeded Tlirasybulus. JDbd. 14. 

Agyrter, a man who killed Ilia father* — 

Ovid. Met . 5, v. 148. A piper. Sid 2, 

Ach. v. 50. 

A gyrus, a tyrant of Sicily, assisted by 
Dionysius against the Carthaginians. Du«L 
14. 

Ah ala, the surname of the Servilii at 
Rome. 

Aiienojjarbus. Vid. iEnobarbus. 

Ajax, the son of Telamon by Periboea or 
Eriboea daughter of Alcathous, was next U> 
Achilles the bravest of all the Greeks in the 
Trojan war. He engaged Hector, with whom 
at parting he exchanged arms. After the 
death of Achilles, Ajax and Ulysses disputed 
i their claim to the aims of the dead wo. 

When 



When thev were given to the latter, Ajax 
was so enraged that he slaughtered a whole 
Hock of sheep, supposing them to be the sons 
of Atreus, who had given the preference to 
Ulysses, and stabbed himself with his sword. 
The blood which ran to the ground from the 
wound, was changed into the flower hyacinth. 
Some say that he was killed by Paris in battle, 
others that he was murdered by Ulysses. 
His body was buried at Sigceum, some say on 
mount Rhcetus, and his tomb was visited and 
honored by Alexander. Hercules, according 
to some authors, prayed to the gods that hjs 
friend Telamon, who was childless, might have 
a son, with a skin as impenetrable as the skin 
of the Nemaean lion which he then wore. 
His prayers were heard. J upiter, under the 
form of an eagle, promised to grant the peti- 
tion; and when Ajax was born, Hercules 
wrapped hi™ up in die lion’s skin, which ren- 
dered his body invulnerable, except that part 
which was left uncovered by a hole in the 
skin, through which Hercules hung his quiver. 
This vulnerable part was in his breast, or as 
some say behind the neck. Q. Calub, 1 & 4. 
— Apollod. 5, c. 10 & 13. — PhUostr. in He- 
roic- c. 12. — Pindar - Isthm - 6. — Homer . XI. 1, 
Sec. Od. 1 1 . — JDictys Cret . 5. — Dares Pkry. 
9. — Ovid. Met. 13. — Horat. 2. sat. 3, v. 197. 
— Hygin. fab- 107 Sc 242.— Paus- 1, c. 35. L 5, 
c. 19. — The son of Oileusking of Locris, was 
surnamed Locrian, in contradistinction to the 
son of Telamon. He went with 40 ships to 
the Trojan war, as being one of Helen’s 
suitors* The night that Troy was taken, he 
offered violence to Cassandra, who fled into 
Minerva’s temple ; and for this offence as he 
returned home, the goddess, who had ob- 
tained the thunders of Jupiter, and the power 
of tempests from Neptune, destroyed his ship 
in a storm. Ajax swam to a rock, and said 
that he was safe in spite of all the gods. Such 
impiety offended Neptune, who struck the rock 
with his trident, and Ajax tumbled into the 
sea with part of the rock and was drowned. 
His body was afterwards found by the Greeks, 
and blade sheep offered on his tomb. Ac- 
cording to Virgil’s account, Minerva seized 
him in a whirlwind, and dashed him against a 
rock, where he expired consumed by thun- 
der. Vhg. JEn- 1, v. 45, &c. — Homer, It- 2, 
13, 8c c. Od- 4. — Hygin. fab. 1 16 Sc 273. — 
Pfdlostr . Ico. % c. 13. — Senec. in Agam- — 
Horat. epod. 10, v. 13. — Paus. 10, c. 26 & 51. 

The two Ajaces were, as some suppose, 

placed after death in the island of Leuce, a 
separate place reserved only for the bravest 
heroes of antiquity. 

Aidoneus, a surname of Pluto. — A king 
of the Molossi, who imprisoned Theseus, be- 
cause he and Pirithous attempted to ravish his 
daughter Proserpine, near the Acheron; 
whence arose the well known fable of the de- 
scent of Theseus and Pirithous into hell. Pint, 
in Thes- — A river near Troy. Paus- 10, c. 12. 
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Aimylus, son of Ascanius, was, according 
to some, the progenitor of the noble family of 
the iEmylii in Rome, 

Axus Locutius, a deity to whom the Ro- 
mans erected an altar, from the following 
circumstance: one of the common people, 
called Ceditius, informed the tribunes, that 
as he passed one night through one of the 
streets of the city, a voice more than human, 
issuing from above Vesta’s temple, told him 
that Rome would soon be attacked by the 
Gauls. His information was neglected ; but 
his veracity was proved by the event; and 
Camillus, after the conquest of the Gauls, 
built a temple to that supernatural voice 
which had given Rome warning of the ap- 
proaching calamity, under the name of Aius 
Locutius. 

A lab and a, co, or orum, an inland town 
of Cajria, abounding with scorpions. The 
name is derived from Alabandus, a deity wor- 
shipped there. Cic- de Nat- D. 5, c. 16. — 
Hirodot- 7, c. 195. — Strnb. 14. 

Alabastrum, a town of Egypt. Plin- 36, 
c. 7. 

Alabus, a river in Sicily. 

Al^ea, a surname of Minerva in Pelopon- 
nesus. Her festivals aie also called Aliea. 
Pans- 8, c. 4. 7. 

Alasi, a number of islands in the Persian 
gulf, abounding in tortoises. Arrian- in 
Perip. 

Aljesa, a city on a mountain in Sicily. 

Alveus, die father of Auge, who married 
Hercules. 

Alag5nia, a city of Laconia. Paus- 3, 
c. 21 & 26. 

Alala, the goddess of war. sister to Mars. 
Pint, deglor . Athen - 

Alalcomknje, a city of Bceotia, where 
some suppose that Minerva was bom. Pint. 
Qiuest. G- — Stat. Theb- 7, v. 330. 

Alalia, a town of Corsica, built by a co- 
lony of Pbocaaans, destroyed by Scipio, 262 
B. C. and afterwards rebuilt by Sylia. He- 
rodot- 1, c. 165. — Plor- 2, c. 2. 

Alamanes, a statuary at Athens, disciple 
of Phidias. 

Alamanni or Alemanni, a people of Ger- 
many, near the Hcrcynian forest. They 
were very powerful and inimical to Rome. 

Alani, a people of Sarmatia, near the 
Palus Mceotis, who were said to have 26 
different languages. Plin. 4, c. 12. — 
Strab - 

A la res, a people of Pannonia. Tac- 15. 
Arm. c. 10. 

Alaricus, a famous king of the Goths, 
who plundered Rome in the reign of Hono- 
rius. He was greatly respected for his mili- 
tary valor, and during his reign he kept the 
Roman empire in continual alarms. He died 
after a reign of 13 years, A. D. 410. 

Alarodii, a nation near Pontus. Hero- 
dot- 3, C. 94. 
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Alastor* a son of Neleus and Chloiis, 

Apollod. 1, c. 9- An arm-bearer to Sar- 

pedon, king of Lycia, killed by Ulysses. 
Horn. II 5, v. 677. — Ouui. Met. 15, v. 257. 

One of Pluto’s horses when he carried 

away Proserpine. Claud, de Rapt. Pros. 1, 
v. 286. 

Alaudje, soldiers of one of Ccesar’s legions 
in Gaul. Sueton . m Jul. 24. 

Alazon, a river flowing from mount Cau- 
casus, into the Cyrus, and separating Albania 
from Iberia. Flac. 6, v. 101. 

Alba Sylvius, son of Latinus Sylvius, suc- 
ceeded his father in the kingdom of Latium 
and reigned 56 years. Ovid. Met. Id, v. 612. 

Longa, a city of Latium, built by Asca- 

nius, B. C. 1152, on the spot where iEneas 
found, according to the prophecy of Helenus, 

( Virg. JEn. 5, v. 590, Sec.), and of the god of 
the river, (JEn. 8, v. 45), a white sow with 50 
young ones. It was called longa because it 
extended along the hill Albums. The descen- 
dants of iEneas reigned there in the following 
order : 1. Ascanius, son of iEneas, with little 
intermission, 8 years. 2. Sylvius Posthumus, 
29 years. 5. Aeneas Sylvius, 51 years. 4. 
Latinus, 5 years. 5. Alba, 56 years. 6. Atys, 
or Capctus, 26 years. 7. Capy*, 28 years. 
8. Calpetus, 15 years. 9. Tiberinus, 8 years. 
10. Agrippa, 55 years. 11. Remulus, 19 
years. 12. Aventinus, 57 years. 15. Procas, 

15 years. 14. Numitor and Amulius. _ Alba, 
which had long been the powerful rival of 
Rome, was destroyed by the Romans, 665 
B. C. and the innabitants were cairied to 

Rome. Liv. — P/or. — Justin, See. A city 

of the Marsi in Italy. Pompeia, a city of 

Liguria. Plin. 5, c. 5. 

Albani and Albenses, names applied to 
the inhabitants of the two cities of Alba. 
Cic. ad Her. 2, c. 28. 

Albania, a country of Asia, between the 
Caspian sea and Iberia. The inhabitants are 
said to have their eyes all blue. Some main- 
tain that they followed Hercules from mount 
Albanus in Italy, when he returned from the 
conquest of Geryon. Dionys. Hal. 3 , c. 1 5. 
—Justin. 42, c. 5. — Strab. 11. — Plin. 8, c.40. 

— Mela , 5, c. 5. The Caspian sea is called 

Albanum, as being near Albania. Plin. 6, 
c. lo. 

Albanus, a mountain with a lake in Italy, 

16 miles from Rome, near Alba. It was on 
tliis mountain that the Latina /trite were ce- 
lebrated with great solemnity. Herat. 2, ep. 1. 
v. 27. The word taken adjeotively, is applied 
to such as are natives of, or belong to, the 
town of Alba. 

Albia Terennia, the mother of Otho. 
Suet. 

Albici, a people of Gallia Aquitania. Cats. 
Rail. Civ. 1, c. 54. 

AlbietjE, a people of Latium. Dionys. 
Hal. 

Albigaunusi, a town of Liguria. Mela, 2, 
c 4, 
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Ai.iuni, two Roman oi atoi** of gieat merit, 
mentioned by Cicero m Brut. This namo*is 
common to many tribunes of die people. 
Pit). 2, c. 55. 1. 6, c. 50. — Sallust, de Jug. 
Bel. 

Albinovanus Celsus. Vid. Celsus. ■ 

Pedo, a poet con temporal y with Ovid. lie 
wrote elegies, epigrams, and lioioie poeti v in 
a stvle so elegant that he merited the epithet 
of divine. Ovid, ex Pont. 4, ep. 10. — Quin- 
til. 10, c. 5. . 

Albintfmi'lium, a town of Liguria. Ta- 
cit. 2. Hist. c. 15. 

AlbInus, was born at Adrumctum in 
Afiica, and made governor of Britain, by 
Commodus. After the minder of Pcitiuax, 
he was elected empcior b> the soldiers in Bri- 
tain. Sevcius had also been invested with the 
imperial dignity by his own army ; and these 
two rivals, with about 50,000 men each, came 
into Gaul to decide the fate of the empnc. 
Sev ei us was conqueror, and he o* tiered the 
head of Albums to be cut olf, and his body to 
be throwui into the Rhone, A. D. 198. Al- 
bums, according to the exaggerated account of 
a certain writer called Codrus, was famous for 
liis voracious appetite, and sometimes eat for 
breakfast no less than 500 figs, 100 peaches, 
20 pounds of dry raisins, 10 melons, and 400 
oysters. A pretoiian sent to Sylla, as am- 

bassador from the senate during the civil wuis. 
lie was put to death by Sylla’s soldiers. 

Pint, in Syf. An usuier. Hand . — —A 

Roman plebeian who received the vestals into 
liis chariot in pieference to his family when 
they fled from Rome which the Gauls had 
sacked. Val. Max. 1, c. 1. — Liv. 5, c. 40. 

— Flor, 1, c. 15. A. Posthumus, consul 

with Lucullus, A. U. C. 605, wrote an his- 
tory of Rome in Greek. 

Albion, son of Neptune by Amphitritc, 
came into Britain, where he established a 
kingdom, and first introduced axtiology and 
the art of building ships. lie was killed at 
the mouth of the Rhone, with stones tlirovvn 
by Jupiter, because he opposed the passage of 

Hercules. Mela, 2, c. 5. The greatest 

island of Europe, now called Great Britain. It 
is called after Albion, who is said to have 
reigned there ; or from its chalky white (a/bus) 
rocks which appear at a great distance. Plin. 4, 
c. 16. — Tacit . in Agric. The ancients com- 
pared its figure to a long buckler, or to the 
iron of a hatchet. 

Albis, a river of Germany falling into the 
German ocean, and now called the Elbe. 
Lucan . 2, v. 52. 

Albius, a man, father to a famous spend- 
thrift Ilorat . 1, Sat. 1. A name of the 

poet Tibullus. Herat. 1, Od. 55, v. 1. 

Albucilla, an immodest woman. TaciL 
An. 6, c. 47. 

Albula, the ancient name of the river 
Tiber, Virg. JEn. 8, v. 552. . — Lw. t, 
c. 5. 
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Albunea, a wood near Tibui, and _ tbo 
river Anio, sacred to the muses. It received 
its name from a Sibyl, called also Albunca, 
worshipped as a goddess at Tibiu\ whose tem- 
ple still remains. Near Aibunea theie was a 
small lake of the same name, whose watcis 
were of a sulphureous smell, and possessed 
come medicinal properties. This lake fell, by 
a small stream called Albula, into the river 
Anio, with which it soon lost itself in the 

Tiber. Horat. 1, Od. 7, v. 12 Virg. JEn . 

7, v. 83. 

Alburnus, a lofty mountain of Lucania, 
where the Tanager takes its rise. Vug. G. 5, 
v. 147. 

A raws Pagits, a place near Sidon, where 
Antony united for the arrival of Cleopatra. 

Albutius, a prince of Celtiberia, to whom 

Scipio restoied his wife. Arrian. A sordid 

man, fathci to Canid ia. lie beat his servants 
before they were guilty of any offence, lest, 
said he, I should have no time to punish them 

when they olFend. Horat. 2, Sat. 2. A 

rhetorician in the age of Seneca. An an- 
cient satyrist. Cic. in Unit. Titus an epi- 

curean philosopher, born at Rome ; so fond of 
Greece and Grecian manners, that he wished 
not to pass for a Roman. lie was made go- 
vernor of Sardinia ; but he giew offensive to 
the senate and was banished. It is supposed 
that he died at Athens. 

Alcjeus, a celebrated lyric poet of My- 
tylene in Lesbos, about 600 years before the 
Christian sera. He fled from a battle, and his 
enemies hung up, in the temple of Minerva, 
the armour which he left in the field, as a 
monument of his disgrace. He is the in- 
ventor of alcaic verses. He was contemporary 
to the famous Sappho, to whom he paid his 
addresses. Of all his works nothing but a 
few fragments remain, found in Athenseus. 
— Quintil. 10, c. 1. — Herodol. 5, c. 95. — 

Hor . 4, od. 9. — Cic. 4. Titsc. c. 55. A 

poet of Athens, said by Suidas to be the in- 
ventor of tragedy. A writer of epigrams. 

A comic poet — - A son of Androgcus, j 

who went with Hercules into Thrace, and 
was made king of part of the country. ApoU 

lod. 2, c. 5. A son of Hercules by a maid 

of Omphalc. A son of Perseus, father of 

Amphitryon and Anaxo. From him Her- 
cules has been called Alcides. Apol. % c. 4. 
— Pans . 8, c. 14. 

Alcamenes, one of the Agidaj, king of 
Sparta, known by ins apophthegms. He suc- 
ceeded Ins father Teledus, and reigned 57 
years. The Helots rebelled in his reign. 

Pam. 3, c. 2, 1. 4, c. 4 & 5. A general of 

the Achaeans. Paus. 7, c. 13. A statuary, 

who lived 448 B. C. and was distinguished 
for his statues of Venus and Vulcan. Pam. 5, 

c. 10. The commander of a Spartan fleet, 

put to death by the Athenians. Thucyd . 4, 

c. 3, &c. 

Alcander, an attendant of Sarpedon, 

lulled by Ulysses. Ovid . Met. 15, v. 257. 
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A Lacedrcmonian youth, who accidentally' put 
out one of the eyes of Lycurgus, and was gc- 
neiously foi given by the sage. Plut. in Lyc . 

— Puns. 5, c. 18. A Trojan killed by 

Turnus. Virg. JEn. 9, v. 767. 

A lc andre, the wife of Polybius, a rich 
Theban. Homer. Od. 4, v. 672. 

Alcanor, a Trojan of mount Ida, whose 
sons Pandaius and Bitias followed JEneas 

into Italy. Vug. JEn. 9, v. 672. A son 

of Phorus, killed by JEneas. Ibid. 10, 
v. 55S. 

Alcatiioe, a name of Megara, in Attica, 
because rebuilt by Alcathous son of Pelops. 
Ovid. Met. 8, v. 8. 

Alcatiious, a son of Pelops, who, being 
suspected of murdering his brother Chrysip- 
pus, came to Megara, where he killed a lion, 
which had destroyed the king’s son. He suc- 
ceeded to the kingdom of Megara, and in 
commemoration of liis services, festivals called 
Aicathoia, were instituted at Megara. Pans. 

1, c. 41, Sec. A Trojan who married Hip- 

podamia, daughter of Anchises. He was 
killed in the Tiojan war, by Idomeneus. Horn. 

Tl. 12, v. 95. A son of Parthaon, killed 

by Tydeus. Apollod . 1, c. 7, &c. A friend 

of JEneas killed m the Rutulian war. Virg. 
JEn. 10, v. 747. 

Aloe, one of Action’s dogs. Ovid. 

A town of Spain which surrendered to Grac- 
chus, now Alcazar , a little above Toledo* 
Liv. 40, c. 47. 

Alcenor, an Argive, who, along with 
Chromius, survived the battle between 500 of 
his countrymen and 500 Lacedaemonians. 
Herod ot. 1, c. 82. 

Alcf.ste, or Alcestis, daughter of Pe- 
lias and Anaxibia, married Admetus. She, 
with her sisters, put to death her father, that 
he might be restored to youth and vigor by 
Medea, who, however, refused to perform her 
promise. Upon this the sisters fled to Ad- 
metus, who married Alceste. They were 
soon pursued by an army headed by their 
brother Acastus ; and Admetus being taken 
prisoner, was redeemed from death, by the 
generous offer of his wife, who was sacrificed 
in his stead to appease the shades of her far. 
ther. Some say that Alceste, with an unt 
usual display of conjugal affection, laid down 
her life for her husband, when she had been 
told by an oracle, that he could never recover 
from a disease, except some one of his friends 
died in his stead. According to some authors, 
Hercules brought her back fiom hell. She 
had many suitors while she lived with her 
father. Vid. Admetus. Juv. 6, v. 651. — 
Apollod . 3, c. 9. — Paus. 5, c. 17. — Hygin * 
fab. 251. — Eurip. in Alcest. 

Alcetas, a king of the Molossi, descended 
from Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles. Paus. 1, 

c. ix. A general of Alexanders army, 

brother to Perdiccas. The eighth king of 

Macedonia, who reigned 29 years. An 

historian, who wrote an account of eve'y 

thing 
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thing llmt had been dedicated in the temple 

of Delphi. Athen . A son of Arybas, 

king of Epiius. Pans. 1, c. 11. 

Alciiidas, a Rhodian, who became ena- 
mouied of a naked Cupid of Praxiteles. 
Phn. 56, c. 5. 

Alchijuachus, a celebrated painter. Plin. 
55, c. 11. 

Alciuiades, an Athenian general, famous 
for his enterprising spirit, versatile genius, and 
natural foibles. He was disciple to Socrates, 
whose lessons and example checked for 
a while his vicious piopensities. In the Pe- 
loponnesian war he encouraged the Athenians 
to make an expedition against Syiacuse. lie 
was chosen gcneial in that war, and in his ab- 
sence, his enemies accused lum of impiety, 
and confiscated his goods. Upon this he fled, 
and stirred up the Spartans to make war 
against Athens, and when this did not succeed 
he retired to Tissapheines, the Poisian gene- 
ral. Being recalled by the Athenians, he ob- 
liged the Lacedaemonians to sue for peace, 
made several conquests in Asia, and was re- 
ceived in triumph at Athens. His popularity 
was of short duration ; the failure of an expe- 
dition against Cyme, exposed him again to the 
resentment of the people, and he fled to Phar- 
nabazus, whom he almost induced to make 
war upon Lacedaemon. This was told to Ly- 
sander, the Spartan general, who prevailed 
upon Pharnabazus to murder Alcibiados. Tv o 
servants were sent for that puipose, and they 
set on fire the cottage vhcie he was, and kill- 
ed him with darts as he attempted to make his 
escape. He died in the 46th year of lus age, 
404 B. C. after a life of perpetual difficulties. 
If the fickleness of liis countrymen had known 
liow to retain among them the talents of a 
man who distinguished himself, and was ad- 
mired wherever he went, they might have 
risen to greater splendor, and to the sove- 
reignty of Greece. His character has been 
cleared from the aspersions of malevolence, by 
the writings of Thucydides, Tim ecus, and 
Theopompus; and he is known to us as a 
hero, who, to the principles of the debauchee, 
added the intelligence and sagacity of the 
statesman, the cool intrepidity of the general, 
and the humanity of the philosopher. Pint. 
$ <7. Nip. in Alcib . — Tkncyd. 5, 6 Sc 7. — 
Nenopk. Hist . Greec. 1, &c. — Dtod. 12. 

Ai.cidamas, of Cos, was father to Ctesilla, 
who was changed into a dove. Ovid, Met . 7, 

ft ib, 12. A celebrated wrestler. Stat. 

Theb. 10, v. 500. A philosopher and ora- 

tor, who wrote a treatise on death. He was 
pupil to Gorgias, and florished B. C. 424. 
Q.vintil. 5, c. 1. 

Alcidamea, was mother of Bunus by 
Mercury. 

, Alcida midas, a general of the Mcsse- 
nians, who retired to IUiegium, after the 
taking of Ithome by the Spartans, B. C. 725. 
Strab, 6. 
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Ar rinvMus, an Athenian rhetorician, win* 
wiote an eulogy on death, &e. Cic. 1. Tusc. 
c. 48. — PI ut. da Outt . 

Alcidas, a Laccdanuonian, sent with 25 
galleys against Corcyra, in the Peloponnesian 
wai. Thucyd. 5, c. 16’, Sec. 

Andrus, a name of Hercules, fiom his 
strength aXxo$, or fiom his giandfatlior Al- 
corns. A surname of Minerva in Mace- 

donia. Lid. 42, c. 51. 

Alcidicf, the mother of Tyro, by Sal- 
moneus. Apollod. 1, c. 9. 

Alcimaciius, an eminent painter. Vlut. 
55, c. 11. 

AlcixuXdf, tlic mother of Jason by iEson. 
Place. 1, v. 296. 

Alcimmion, a plain of Arcadia, with a 
cave the residence of Alciinedon, whose 
daughter Plullo was lavished by Hercules, 

Pans. 8, c. 1 2. All excellent carver. / '*//». 

Eel. 5. A sailor, &c. Ovid. Mat. *1, 

fab. 10. 

Alcimfnfs, a tragic poet of Megara. 
A comic writer of Alliens. An at- 
tendant of Demetrius. Pint, in Dem . A 

man killed by his brother Bellerophon. Apol- 
lod. 2, c. 5. 

Alcixius, an historian of Sicily, who 

wrote an account of Italy. An oiator. 

Diog. 

Alcinojg, a daughter of Stlienelus son of 
Pemeus. Apollod. 2, c. 4. 

Alcinor. rid. Alceror. 

Au’inoiis, son of hiausithons and Peiiba*a, 
was king of Pha'acia, and is pieisvd for his love 
of agiicultuie. He married ids niece Arete, 
by whom he had several sons and a daughter, 
Nau.sieaa. He kindly entertained Ulysses, 
who had been shipwrecked on his coast, and 
heard the recital of his adventures; whence 
arose the proveib of the stories of Alcinous to 
denote improbability. Homo'. Od . 7. — Orp/i. 
in Argon. — Virg. G. 2, v. 87. — Slat. I. 
Syl. 5, v. 81.— Juv. 5, v. 151 — Ovid. Am. U 
cl. 10, v. 56.— Plato da Pep. 10. —Apollod. 

1, c. 9. A son of Hippoeoon. Apollod . 

5, c. 10 — - — A man of Elis. Pans. A phi- 

losopher in die second century, who wrote a 
book dc Doctnnu Plalonis, die best edition of 
which is tlie 12mo. printed Ox on, 1667. 

Alcioneus, a man killed by Perseus. 
Ovid. Met. 5. fab. 4. 

A lcivhron, a philosopher of Magnesia, 
in the age of Alexander. Theie are some 
epistles in Greek, that bear his name, and 
contain a very perfect picture of the customs 
and manners of the Greeks. They are by 
some supposed to be the production of a 
writer of the 4th century. The only edition 
is that of Leips. 12mo. 1715, cum notis Ber- 
glcri. 

A lcippe, a daughter of the god Mars, by 
Agraulos. She was ravished by Halirrhotlus. 

Apollod. 5, c, 14. The wife of Metion 

and mother to Eupalamus. Id. 3, c. 16. 
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■ — The daughter of CEnomaus, and wife of 

Evenus, by whom she had Marpessa. A 

woman who brought forth an elephant. Phn. 
7. A countrywoman. Virg, Eel. 7. 

Alcippus, a reputed citizen of Sparta, ba- 
nished by his enemies. He married Demo- 
crite, of whom Pint, in End. 

Alois, a daughter of JEgyptus. Apollod. 

Alcithoe, a Theban woman, who ridi- 
culed the orgies of Bacchus. She was changed 
into a bat, and the spindle and yarn with 
which she worked, into a vine and ivy. Ovid. 
Met . 4, fab. 1. 

Alcmaeon, was son of the prophet Am- 
phiaraus and Eriphyle. His father go.ing 
to the Theban war, where, according to an 
oracle, he was to perish, charged him to re- 
venge his death upon Eriphyle, who had be- 
trayed him. [ Vul. Eriphyle.] As soon as 
he heard of his father’s death, he murdered 
his mother, for which crime the Furies per- 
secuted him till Phlcgeus purified him and 
gave him his daughter Alphcsiboea in mar- 
riage. Alcmaeon gave her the fatal collar 
which his mother had received to betray his 
father, and afterwards divoiced her, and mar- 
ried Callirhoe the daughter of Achelous, to 
whom he promised the necklace which he had 
given to Alphesiboea. When he attempted 
to recover it, Alphesiboea’s brothers mur- 
dered him on account of the treatment which 
he had shewn their sister, and left his body a 
prey to dogs and wild beasts. Alcm aeon’s 
children by Callirhoe revenged their father’s 
death by killing his murderers. [Vid* AU 
pkesibcea , Amphiaraus.'] Paus. 5, c. 17>1- 6, 
c. 18, 1. 8, c. 24. — Plut. de Exil. — Apollod* 
5, c. 7. — My gin* fed). 75 & 245. — Stat. 
Theb. 2 & 4. — Ovid. Fast . 2, v. 44. Met . 9, 

fab. 10. A son of ASgyptus, the husband 

of Hippomedusa. Apollod. A philoso- 

pher, disciple to Pythagoras bom in Cro- 
tona. He wrote on physic, and he was 
the first who dissected animals to examine 
into the structure of the human frame. Cic. 

de Nat. JD. 6, c. 27 A son of the poet 

ASschylus, the 15th arclion of Athens. 

A son of Syllus, driven from Messenia 
with the rest of Nestor’s family, by the He- 
raclidae. He came to Athens, and from him 
the Alcmaconidee were descended. Paus . 1, 
C. 18. 

Alcmaeonidae, a noble family of Athens, 
descended from Alcmaeon. They undertook 
for 500 talents to rebuild the temple of Del- 
phi, which had been burnt, and they finished 
the work in a more splendid manner than 
was required, in consequence of which they 
gained popularity, and by their influence the 
Pythia prevailed upon the Lacedaemonians to 
deliver their country from the tyranny of the 
Pisistratidae. MerodoL 5 & 6. — Thucvd. 6, 
C. 59. — Plut . in Solon . 

A l cm an, a very ancient lyric poet, born 
in Sardinia, and not at Lacedaemon, as some 
suppose. He wrote in the Doric dialect, 6 
56 


books of verses besides a play called Colym- 
bosas. He florished 13. C. 870, and died of 
the lousy disease. Some of lus verses aie pre- 
served by Athenajus and otheis. Phn. 11, c. 
55. — Paus. 3, c. 41, 1. 5, c. 15. — Anslot. Mist* 
Anim. 5, c. 51. 

Alcmena, was daughter of Eleetryon 
king of Argos, by Anaxo, whom Plut* de 
Beb. Greec* calls Lysidice, and Diod. 1. 2, 
Eui ymede. Her father promised his crown 
and his daughter to Amphitryon, if he would 
revenge the death of his sons, who had been 
all killed, except Licymnius, by the Telebo- 
ans, a people of iEtolia. While Amphitry- 
on was gone against the iEtolians, Jupiter, 
who was enamoured of Alcmena, resolved to 
introduce himself into her bed. The more 
effectually to insure success in his amour, he 
assumed the form of Amphitryon, declared 
tli at he had obtained a victoiy over Alcme- 
na’s enemies, and even presented her with a 
cup, which he said he had preserved from 
the spoils for her sake. Alcmena yielded to 
her lover what she had promised to her fu- 
ture husband; and Jupiter, to delay the re- 
turn of Amphitryon, ordered his messenger. 
Mercury, to stop the rising of Phoebus, or 
the sun, so that the night he passed with 
Alcmena was prolonged to three long nights. 
Amphitryon returned the next day; and 
after complaining of the coldness with which 
he was received, Alcmena acquainted him 
with the reception of a false lover the pre- 
ceding night, and even showed him the cup 
which she had received. Amphitryon was 
perplexed at the relation, and more so upon 
missing the cup from among his spoils. He 
went to the prophet Tiresias, who told him 
of Jupiter’s intrigue; and he returned to 
his wife proud of the dignity of his rival. 
Alcmena became pregnant by Jupiter, and 
afterwards by her husband; and when she 
was going to bring forth, Jupiter boasted 
in heaven, that a child was to be bom that 
day, to whom he would give absolute power 
over his neighbours, and even over all the 
children of his own blood. Juno, who was 
jealous of Jupiter’s amours with Alcmena, 
made him swear by the Styx, and imme- 
diately prolonged the travails of Alcmena, 
and hastened the bringing forth of the wife 
of Sthenelus king of Argos, who, after a 
pregnancy of seven months, had a son called 
Eurystheus. Ovid. Met. 8, fab. 5, &c. says 
that Juno was assisted by Lucina to put 
off the bringing forth of Alcmena, and 
that Lucina, in the form of an old woman, 
sat before the door of Amphitryon with her 
legs and arms crossed. This posture was 
the cause of infinite torment to Alcmena, 
till her servant, Galantliis, supposing the 
old woman to be a witch, and to be the 
cau.ie of the pains of her mistress, told her 
that she had brought forth. Lucina re- 
tired from her posture, and immediately Alc- 
mena brought forth twins, Hercules con- 
ceived 



ceived by Jupiter, and Jphiclus by Amphi- 
tryon. Eurystheus was already born, and 
therefore Hercules was subjected to his power. 
After Amphitryon’s death, Alcmcna married 
Rhadamanthus, and retired to Ocalea, in 
Boeotia. This marriage, according to some 
authors, was celebrated in the island of 
Leuce. The people of JVIegara said that 
she died in her way from Argos to Thebes, 
and that she was buried in the temple of 
Jupiter Olympius. Paus. 1, c. 41. 1.5, c. 18. 

I. 9, c. 16. — Pint, in Thes . $ Romul. . — Ho- 

mer. Od. 11. II. 19. — Pindar . Pyth. 9. — 
Lucian . Dial. JDeor . — JDiod. 4. — Hygin. 
fab . 29. — ApoUod. 2. c. 4, 7. 1. 5, c. 1. — 
Plant . in Amphit . — Herodot. 2, c. 45 § 
45. Vid . Amphitryon, Hercules, Eu- 

rystheus. 

Alcon, a famous archer, who one day 
saw his son attacked by a serpent, and aimed 
at him so dexterously that lie killed the beast 

without hurting his son. A silversmith. 

Ovid . Met. 15, fab. 5. A son of Hippo- 

coon. Paus . 5, c. 14. A surgeon under 

Claudius, who gained much money by his 

profession, in curing hernias and fractures. 

A son of Mars. A son of Amycus. These 

two last were at the chace of the Calydonian 
boar. Hygin. fab. 175. 

Alcyone or Halcyone, daughter of 
AEolus, married Ceyx, who was drowned as 
he was going to Claros to consult the oracle. 
The gods apprised Alcyone in a dream of 
her husband’s fate ; and when she found on 
the morrow, his body washed on the sea- 
shore, she threw herself into the sea, and was 
with her husband changed into birds of the 
same name, who keep the waters calm and 
serene, while they build and sit on their nests 
on the surface of the sea, for the space of 7, 

II, or 14 days. Virg. G. 1, v. 599. — Apol- 
lod . 1, c. 7, — Ovid . Mel . 11, fab. 10. — Ilygin. 

fhb. 65. One of the Pleiades, daughter of 

Atlas. She had Arethusa by Neptune, and 
Eleuthera by Apollo. She, with her sisters, 
was changed into a constellation. VkL Plei- 
ades. Paus. 2, c. 50, L 3, c. 18. — ApoUod. 3, 

c. 10. — Ptygin. fab. 157. The daughter 

of Evonus, carried away by Apollo after her 
marriage. Her husband pursued the ravish cr 
with his bow and arrows, but was not able to 
recover her. Upon this, her parents called 
her Alcyone, and compared her fate to that 
of the wife of Ceyx. Homer. II. 9, v. 558. 
— The wife of Meleager. Hygin. fab. 1 74. 
A town of Thessaly, where Philip, Alex- 
ander’s father, lost one of his eyes. 

Alcyoneus, a youth of exemplary vir- 
tue, son to Antigonus. Pint, in Pyirh . — 

JDvog . 4. A giant, brother to Porphyrion. 

He was killed by Hercules. His daughters, 
mourning his death, threw themselves into the 
sea, and were changed into Alcyons, by Am- 
phitrite. Claudmn. de Rap* Pros » — ApoUod. 
1, c .6. 

Alcyona, a pool of Greece, whose depth 


the emperor Nero attempted in vain to find, 
Paus. 2, c. 37. 

Aldescus, a river of European Saimatia, 
rising from the Riphaean mountains, and fall- 
ing mto the northern sea. JDionys. Per. 

Alduabis. Vid. Dubis. 

Alea, a surname of Minerva, from her 
temple built by Aleus, son of Aphidas at Tc- 
gasa, in Arcadia. The statue of the goddess 
made of ivory was carried by Augustus to 

Rome. Paus . 8, c. 4 & 46. A town of 

Arcadia, built by Aleus. It had three famous 
temples, those of Minerva, Bacchus, and Diana 
the Ephesian. When the festivals of Bacchus 
were celebrated, the women were v hipped in 
the temple. Paus. 8, c. 23. 

Alkbas, a tyrant of Larissa, killed by his 
own guaids for his ciueltics, Ovid, in lb . 323. 

Alebion and Dercynus, sons of Nep- 
tune, were killed by Hercules, for stealing his 
oxen in Africa. ApoUod. 2, c. 5. 

Alecto, one of the Furies, (a, non 

desuio,) is represented with flaming torches,' 
her head covered with serpents, and breath- 
ing vengeance, war, and pestilence. Vid. 
Eumenides. Virg. JEn. 7, 324, &c. L 30, 
v. 41. 

Alector, succeeded his father Anaxago- 
ras in the kingdom of Argos, and was father 
to Ipliis and Capaneus. Paus. 2, c. 18. — 
Apollod. 3, c. 6. 

Alectryon, a youth whom Mars, during 
his amours with Venus, stationed at the door 
to watch against the approach of the sun. He 
fell asleep, and Apollo came and discovered 
the lovers, who were exposed by Vulcan, in 
each other’s arms, before all the gods. Mars 
was so incensed that he changed Alectryon into 
a cock, which, still mindful of his neglect, early 
announces the approach of the sun. Lucian . 
in Alecl , 

Alectus, a tyrant of Britain, in Dioclesian’s 
reign, &c. He died 296, A. D. 

Aleius Campus, a place in Lycia, where 
Bcllerophon fell from the horse Pegasus, and 
wandered over the country till the time of his 
death. Homer . II. 6, v. 201. — JDionys. Pc - 
rieg. 872. — Ovid, in Ibid. 257. 

Alemanni, or Alamanni, a people of 
Germany. They are first mentioned in the 
reign of Caracalla, who was honored with 
the surname of Alemannicus for a victory 
over them. 

A lemon, the father of Myscellus, He 
built Crotona in Magna Groecia. Myscellus 
is often called Alemonides. Ovid. Met. 15, 
v. 19 & 26. 

Alemusii, inhabitants of Attica, in whose 
country there was a temple of Ceres and of 
Proserpine. Paus. in Attic. 

Alens, a place in the island of Cos. 

Aleon, or Ales, a river of Ionia, near Co- 
lophon. Paus. 7, c. 5, 1. 8, c. 28. 

. Alese, a town of Sicily, called afterwards 
Achronidion, after the founder. The Ro- 
mans made it an independent city. 
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Alfsia, or Alexia, now Alisc, a famous 
nitv of the Mandubii in Gaul, founded by Her- 
cules, as be returned fiom Iberia, on a high 
hill. J. Caesar conqueied it. Flor. 5, c. 10. 
— Ctes. Pel. Gal. 7, c. 68. 

Ale.sutm, a town and mountain of Pelo- 
ponnesus. Fans, 8, c. 10. 

Alet.es, a son of jEgisthus, muidered by 
Orestes. Hygui. fab. 122. 

Alethes, the fust of the Heraclida?, who 
was king of Corinth. He was son of Hip- 

potas. Pans. 2, c. 4. A companion of 

iEneas, desciibed as a piudent and venerable 
old man. Virg. JRn . 1, v. 12 5, 1. 9, v. 21 6. 

Alethia, one of Apollo’s nurses. 

Alftioas, (from uXaoyui, to wander ,) cer- 
tain saciifiees at Atliens, in lemembiance of 
Erigone, who wandered with a dog after her 
father Icarius. 

Aletriuat, a town of Latium, whose in- 
habitants are called Aletnnates. Lw. 9, 
c. 42. 

Aletuiu, a tomb near the harbour of Car- 
thage in Spain. Polyb. 10. 

Alfuad/E, a royal family of Larissa in 
Tliessaly, descended from Alcuas, king of tliat 
country. They betrayed their country to 
Xerxes. The name is often applied to the 
Thessalians without distinction. Diod. 16. — 
JJcrodot. 7, c, G, 172. — Paus . 5, c. 8. 1. 7, 
c.10. — JElian. Anim. 8, c. 11. 

Aleus, a son of Aphidas king of Arcadia, 
farn ous for his skill in building temples, Paus . 
8, c. 4 & 55. 

Alex, a river in die country of the Brutii. 
Ditmys. Perieg. 

Alexahienus, an iEtolian, who killed 
Nabis, tyrant of Lacedaemon, and was soon 
after murdered by the people. Liu. 55, c. 54. 

Alexander 1st, son of Amyntas, was the 
tenth king of Macedonia. He killed the Per- 
sian ambassadors for their immodest behaviour 
to the women of his father's court, and was 
the first who raised the reputation of the Ma- 
cedonians. He reigned 4 5 years, and died 
451 B. C. Justin. 7, c. 5. — Heradot. 5, 7, 
8 & 9. 

Alexander 2d, son of Amyntas 2d king 
of Macedonia, was treacherously murdered, 
B. C. 570,“ by his younger hi other Ptolemy, 
who held the kingdom for four years, and made 
way for Perdiccas and Philip. Justin. 7, c. 5, 
says Eurydice, the wife of Amyntas, was the 
cause of Ids murder. 

Alexander 5d, sumamed the Great, 
was son of Philip and Olympias. He was 
born B. C. 555, that night on which the fa- 
mous temple of Diana at Ephesus was burnt 
by Erostratus. Tlds event, according to the 
magicians, was an early prognostic of his fu- 
ture greatness, as well as the taming of Bu- 
cephalus, a horse which none of tire king’s 
' courtiers could manage ; upon which Philip 
said, with tears in his eyes, tliat his son must 
seek another kingdom, as tliat of Macedonia 
would not be sufficiently large for the display 
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of his greatness. Ol ympias. dm ing her preg- 
nancy, declared that slie was with child by a 
di agon ; and the day that Alexander was 
bom, two eagles peiched for solne time on 
the house of i’luLip, as if foictelling that his 
son would become master of Euiope and 
Asia. He was pupil to Aristotle duung five 
years, and he received his learned preceptor’s 
instructions with becoming deference and 
pleasure, and ever respected his abilities. 
When Philip went to war, Alexander, in his 
15th year, was left governor of Macedonia, 
where he quelled a dangerous sedition, and 
soon after followed his father to the field, 
and saved his hie in a battle. He was highly 
offended when Philip divorced Olympias to 
marry Cleopatra, and he even caused the 
death of Attalus, the new queen’s bi other. 
After this ho retired from court to his mo- 
ther Olympias, but was recalled ; and when 
Philip was assassinated, he punished his mur- 
derers ; and by his prudence and moderation, 
gained the affections of his subjects. lie 
conquered Thrace and Illyricum, and de- 
stroyed Thebes; and after he had been 
chosen chief commander of all the forces of 
Greece, he declared war against the Persians, 
who under Darius and Xeixes had laid waste 
and plundered the noblest of the Grecian 
cities. With 52, 000 foot and 5000 hoi so, ho 
invaded Asia, and after the defeat of Darius at 
the Granicus, he conquered all the provinces 
of Asia Minor. He obtained two other cele- 
brated victories over Darius at Issus and Ar- 
bela, took Tyre after an obstinate siege of 
seven months, and the slaughter of 2000 of 
the inhabitants in cold blood, and made him- 
self master of Egypt, Media, Syria, and Per- 
sia. From Egypt ho visited the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, and bribed the priests, who 
saluted him as the son of their god, and en- 
joined his army to pay him divine honors. 
He built a town which he called Alexandria, 
on the western side of the Nile, near the coast 
of die Mediterranean, an eligible situation 
which his penetiating eye marked as best en- 
titled to become the future capital of Ms im- 
mense dominions, and to extend the com- 
merce of his subjects from the Mediterranean 
to the Ganges. Ilis conquests were spiead 
over India, where he fought with Porus, a 
powerful king of the country; and after he 
had invaded Scythia, and visited the Indian 
i ocean, he retired to Babylon, loaded with 
the spoils of the east. His entering the city 
was foretold by the magicians as fatal, and 
their prediction was fulfilled. He died at 
Babylon the 21st of April, in the 52d year 
of his age, after a reign of 12 years and 8 
months of brilliant and continued success, 
525 B.C. His death was so premature tliat 
some have attributed it to the effects of poi- 
son, and excess of drinking. Antipater has 
been accused of causing the fatal poison to 
be given him at a feast; and perhaps the 
resentment of the Macedonians, whose ser- 
vice* 
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vices be seemed to forget, by entrusting the 
guard of his body to the Persians, was the 
cause of his death. He was so universally 
regretted, that Babylon was filled with tears 
and lamentations ; and the Modes and Ma- 
cedonians declared, that no one was able or 
worthy to succeed him. Many conspiiacics 
were formed against him by the officers of 
his army, but they were all seasonably sup- 
pressed. His tender treatment of the wife 
and mother of king Darius, who were taken 
prisoners, has been greatly piaised; mid 
the latter, who had survived the death of 
her son, killed herself when she lieuid that 
Alexander was dead. Ilis great intrepidity 
more than once endangered his life; he 
always fought as if sure of vioioiy, and the 
terior of his name was often moie power- 
fully effectual than his aims. lie was al- 
ways forward in every engagement, and bore 
the labors of the field as well as the meanest 
of his soldieis. Duilng his conquests in 
Asia, he founded many cities, which he 
called Alexandria, aftei his ow n name. 
When he had conquered Darius, he ordered 
himself to be worshipped as a god; and 
Callisthenes, who refused to do it, was 
shamefully put to death. He also mur- 
dered, at a banquet, his friend Clitus, who 
had once saved his life in a battle, because 
be enlarged upon the virtues and exploits 
of Philip, and preferred them to those of 
nis son. His victories and success enci eased 
his pride ; he dressed himself in the Per- 
sian manner, and giving himself up to plea- 
sure and dissipation, he set on fire the town 
of Persepolis, in a fit of madness and in- 
toxication, encouraged by the couitezan 
Thais. Yet among all his extiavagancics, 
he was fond of candor and of truth ; and 
when one of his officers read to him, as he 
sailed on the Hydaspos, an history which he 
had composed of his w'ars with Porus, and 
in which he had too libeially panegyrized 
him, Alexander snatched the book from his 
hand, and threw it into the liver, saying, 
“ what need is there of such flattery? aie 
not the exploits of Alexander sufficiently 
meritorious in themselves, without the co- 
lorings of falsehood.'* He in like manner 
rejected a statuary, who offered to cut mount 
Athos like him, and represent him as hold- 
ing a town in one hand, and pouring a river 
from the other* He forbade any statuary to 
make his statue except Lysippus, and any 
painter to draw his picture except Apelles. 
On his death-bed he gave his ring to Pcrdio- 
cas, and It was supposed that by tins singular 
present, he wished to make him his successor. 
Some time before his death, his officers asked 
him whom he appointed to succeed him on 
the throne; and he answered, the worthiest 
among you ; but I am afraid, added he, my 
best friends will perform my funeral obse- 
quies with bloody hands. Alexander, with 
all his pride, was humane and liberal, easy 
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| and familial w ith his friends, a great patron 
of learning, as may be collected from Lis 
assisting Aristotle with a purse of money to 
effect the completion of his liatmal history. 
He was biave often to rashness; ho frequent- 
ly lamented that his father conquered every 
tiling, and left him nothing to do; and ex- 
claimed in all the pride of regal dignity, 
give me kings for competitors, and T will en- 
ter the lists at Olympia. All his family and 
infant cliikhen weie put to death by Cas- 
sander. The fiist deliberation that %vas made 
al'tu his decease, among his generals, waste 
appoint lus hi other Philip A i id, eus successor, 
until Rox.me, who was then piegnant by 
lmn. In ought into the woikl a legitimate heir. 
Peidicias washed to lie supreme regent, ns 
Ai uheus w ant ed capita ty ; and, moi e strongly 
to establish himself, he monied Cleopatra, 
Alexander’s sister, and made alliance with 
Eumenes. As he endcavoiued to depnve 
Ptolemy of Egypt, he W'as defeated in a 
battle by Seleucus and Antigonus, on the 
banks of the liver Nile, and assassinated by 
his own cavalry. Perdiccas was the first of 
Alexander's generals who took up aims 
against his fellow-soldiers, and he w’as the 
first w'ho fell a sacrifice to his rash mss and 
cruelty. To defend himself against him, 
Ptolemy made a treaty of alliance with some 
generals, among whom was Antipater, who 
had strengthened himself by giving his daugh- 
ter Phila, an ambitious and aspiring woman, 
in maniage to Crateius, another of the go* 
neials of Alexander. After many dissen- 
sions and bloody wars among themselves, the 
geneiuls of Alexander hud the foundation of 
several great empires in the three quarters of 
the globe. Ptolemy seized Egypt, where he 
firmly established himself, and whoie his suc- 
cessor were called Ptolemies, in honor of 
the founder of their empire, which subsisted 
till the time of Augustus. Seleucus and his 
posterity reigned in Babylon and Syria. An- 
tigonus at first established himself in Asia 
Minor, and Antipater in Macedonia. The 
descendants of Antipater were conquered by 
the successor of Antigonus, who reigned in 
Macedonia till it was reduced by the Romans 
in the time of king Perseus. Lysimachus 
made himself master of Thrace; and Leo- 
natus, w r ho had taken possession of Phrygia, 
meditated for a while to drive Antipater from 
Macedonia. Eumenes established himself 
in Cappadocia, but was soon overpowered by 
the combinations of bis rival Antigonus, 
and starved to death. During his life-time, 
Eumcnes appeared so formidable to the suc- 
cessors of Alexander, that none of them 
dared to assume the title of king. Curt, -/r- 
rian. $ Pint, have written an account of 
Alexander’s life. 2)iod. 17 dr 18, — Paus. l, 
7, 8, 8.— Justin. 11 & 12.— Pal. Max. — 

Stmb. 1, &c A son of Alexander the 

Groat, by Roxane, put to death, with his 
mother, by Car, sander* Justin. 15, c. 2,— 
D t A man. 
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man, who, after the expulsion of Telexes, 
reigned in Corinth* Twenty-five years after, 
Telestes dispossessed him, and put him to 
death. A son of Cassander, king of Mace- 

donia, who reigned two years conjointly with 
his brother Antipater, and was prevented 
tiy Lysimachus from revenging his mother 
'Jliessalonica, whom his brother had murdered. 
Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, put him to 
death. Juslin . 16, c. 1. — Pans. 9, c. 7. — — - A 
king of Epirus, brother to Olympias, and suc- 
cessor to Arybas. He banished Timolaus to 
Peloponnesus, and made war in Italy against 
the Romans, and observed that he fought 
with men, while his nephew, Alexander the 
Great, was fighting with an anny of women 
(meaning the Persians). He was sumamed 
Molossus. Justin. 17, c. 5. — Diod. 16. — 

Liv. 8, c. 17 & 27. — Sfrab. 16.' A son 

of Pyrrhus, was king of Epirus. He con- 
quered Macedonia, from which he was ex- 
pelled by Demetrius. He recovered it by 
the assistance of the Acarnanians. Justin . 

26, c.5. — Pint. in Pyrrh. A king of Syria, 

driven from his kingdom by Nicanor, son of 
Demetrius Soter, and his father-in-law Pto- 
lemy Philometcr. Justin. 55, c. 1 & 2. — 

Josqih. 15. Ant. Jud. — Strab. 17. A king 

of Syria, first called Bala, was a merchant, 
and succeeded Demetrius. He conquered 
Nicanor by means of Ptolemy Physcon, and 
was afterwards killed by Antiochus Gryphus, 
son of Nicanor. Josqrii. Ant. Jud . 15, c. 18. 

Ptolemy was one of the Ptolemean kings 

in Egypt. His mother, Cleopatra, raised him 
to the throne, in preference to his brother 
Ptolemy Lathurus, and reigned conjointly 
with him. Cleopatra, however, expelled him, 
and soon after recalled him ; and Alexander, 
to prevent being expelled a second time, put 
her to death, and for this unnatural action 
was himself murdered by one of his subjects. 
Joseph. 15. Ant. Jud. c. 20, &c. — Justin. 

59, c. 5 & 4. — Pans. 1, c. 9. Ptolemy 2d, 

king of Egypt, was son of the preceding. 
He was educated in the island of Cos, and 
falling into the hands of Mitliridates, escaped 
to Sylla, who restored him to his kingdom. 
He was murdered by his subjects a few days 
after his restoration. Apjrian . I. Pell. Cw. 
— Ptolemy 3d. was king of Egypt, alter 
his brother Alexander the last mentioned. 
After a* peaceful reign, he was banished by 
his subjects, and died at Tyre, B. C. 65, 
leaving his kingdom to the Roman people. 
Vid. JEgyptus % Ptolem&uS. Cic. pro Mull. 
-----A youth, ordered by Alexander the 
Great to climb the rock Aornus, with thirty 
other youths. He was killed in the attempt. 
Curt. 8, c. 11. "— ' An historian mentioned 
by Pint, in Mario. An Epicurean philo- 

sopher. Pint* — -A goyernor of JEolia, who 
assembled a multitude on pretence of shew- 
ing them an uncommon spectacle, and con- 
fined them till they had each bought their 
liberty with a sum of money. Poly ten. 6, c. 
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1 q, A name given to Paris, son of Priam. 

Vid. Paris. Jannaeus, a king of Judea, son 

of Hyrcanus, and brother of Aristobulus, who 
reigned as a tyrant, and died through excess of 
drinking, B. C. 79, after massacring 800 of 
his subjects for the enteitainment of his con- 
cubines.— A Paphlagonian, who gained di- 
vine honors by his magical tricks and impo- 
sitions, and likewise procured the friendship of 
Marcus Aurelius. He died 70 years old.— 
A native of Caria, in the 3d century, who 
wrote a commentary on the writings of Aris- 
totle, part of which is still extant. Tralli- 

anus, a physician and philosopher of the 4th 
century, some of whose works in Greek are 

still extant. A poet of Aitolia, in the age 

of Ptolemy Philaclelphus.— A peripatetic 
philosopher, said to have been preceptor to 
Nero. —— " An historian, called alsoJPolyliistor, 
whowiote five books on the Roman republic, 
in which he said that the Jews had received 
their laws, not from God, but from a woman 
whom he called Moso. He also wrote treatises 

oil the Pythagorean philosophy, B. C. 88. 

A poet of Ephesus, who wrote a poem on aslio- 

noniy and geography. A writer of Myn- 

dus, quoted by Aiken, and JFJum. A so- 

phist of Scleucia, in the age of Antoninus.— 

A physician in the age of Justinian. A 

Thessalian, who, as he was going to engage in 
a naval battle, gavetohissoldieisagreat num- 
ber of missile weapons, and ordered them to 
dart them continually upon the enemy, to 
render their numbers useless. Polyesn. 6, 

c. 27. A son of Lysimachus. Polycrn. 6, 

c. 12. A governor of Lycia, who brought 

a reinforcement of troops to Alexander the 
Great. Curt. 7, c. 10.— A son of Poly- 
perchon, killed in Asia by the Dymaians. 

Diod. 18 & 19. A poet of Pleuron, son 

of Satyrus and Stratoclea, who said that 
Theseus had a daughter called Iphigenia, by 

Helen. Paus. 2, c. 22. A Spartan, killed 

with two hundred of his soldiers by the Ar- 
gives, when he endeavoured to prevent their 
passing through the country of Tegea. Diod. 
15. A cruel tyrant of Pherse, in Thes- 

saly, who made war against the Macedonians, 
and look Pclopidas prisoner. He w r as mur- 
dered, B. C. 357, by his wufe called Thebe, 
whose room he carefully guarded by a Thracian 
sentinel, and searched every night, fearful of 
some dagger that might be concealed to take 
away his life. Cic. de Inv. 2, c. 49. de Off'. 2, 
c. 9. — Val. Max. 9, c. 15. — Pint. $ C. Key. 
in Pelop. — Paus. 6, c. 5. — Diod. 15 fy 16. — 

Ovid, in lb. v. 521. Severus, a Roman 

emperor. Vid. Severus, 

Alexandra, the same of some queens of 
Judcea, mentioned by Josephus . — —A nurse of 
Nero. Suet, in Ker. 50.— A name of Cas- 
sandra, because she assisted mankind by her 
prophecies. Lycopkr . 

Alexandri Arjb, the boundaries, ac- 
cording to some, of Alexander’s victories, 
near die Tanais. Plin. 6, c. 16. 
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Alexandria, the name of several cities 
which were founded by Alexander, during 
his conquests in Asia; the most famous are : 
— A grand and extensive city, built B. C. 
552, by Alexander, on the western side of the 
Delta. The illustrious founder intended it 
not only for the capital of Egypt, but of 
his immense conquests, and the commercial 
advantages which its situation commanded 
continued to improve from the time of Alex- 
ander till the invasion of the Saracens in the 
7th century. The commodities of India were 
bi ought there, and thence dispersed to the 
different countries around the Mediterranean. 
Alexandria is famous among other curiosities, 
for the large library which the piide or learn- 
ing of the Ptolemies had collected there, at a 
vast expence, from all parts of the earth. 
This valuable repositoiy was burnt by the 
orders of die caliph Omar, A. D. 642; and 
it is said, that duiing 6 months, the nume- 
rous volumes supplied fuel for the 4000 baths, 
which contributed to the health and conve- 
nience of the populous capital of Egypt. 
Alexandtia has likewise been distinguished 
for its schools, not only of theology and phi- 
losophy, but of physic, where once to have 
studied, was a sufficient recommendation to 
distant countries. The astronomical school, 
founded by Philadelphus, maintained its su- 
perior reputation for 10 centuries, till the 
time of the Saracens. The modern town 
of Scanderoon has been erected upon the 
ruins of Alexandria, and, as if it weie an 
insult to its former greatness, it scarce con- 
tains 6000 inhabitants. Curt. 4, e. 8. — 

Strab. 17. — Pint. 5, c. 10. Another in 

Albania, at the foot of mount Caucasus 

Another in Arachosia, in India The 

capital of Aria, between Hecatompylon and 
Bactra. — — Another of Carmania An- 

other in Cilicia, on the confines of Syria. 
—Another, the capital of Margiana. — 
Another of Troas, &c. Curt . 7. — Plin. 6, 
c. 16, 25, 25. 

Alexandrides, a Lacedaemonian, who 
married his sister's daughter, by whom he 
had Dorycus, Leonidas, and Cleombrotus. 
— A native of Delphi, of which he wrote 
an history. 

Alexandria aqua, baths in Rome, built 
by the emperor Alexander Severus. 

Alexandropolis, a city of Farthia, built 
by Alexander the great Plin. 6, c. 25. 

Alexanor, a son of Machaon, who built 
in Sicyon a temple to his grandfather jEscu- 
lapius, and received divine honors after death. 
Paus. 2, c. 11. 

Alexarchus, a Greek historian, 

A lex as, of Laodicea, was recommended 
to M. Antony by Timagenes. He was the 
rause that Antony repudiated Octavia 'to 
marry Cleopatra. Augustus punished him 
severely after the defeat of Antony. PluL. m 
Anton* 

Alexia, or Alesia. Fid. Alesia, 
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AlexicXcus, a surname given to Apollo 
by the Athenians, because he delivered them 
from the plague during the Peloponnesian 
war. 

AlexInus, a disciple of Eubulides the 
Milesian, famous for the acuteness of his 
genius and judgment, and for his fondness 
for contention and argumentation. lie died 
of a wound which he had received from a 
sharp-pointed reed, as lie swam across the 
river Alphcus. Diog. in Euclid. 

Alfxion, a physician intimate with Cicero. 
Cic. ad Alt. 15, cp. 25. 

Alkxippus, a physician of Alexander. 
Pint, in Alex, 

Alexiraes, son of Hercules by Hebe. 

Apottod. 2, c. 7. A place of Hoeotia, 

whcie Alexiraes was born, bears also this 
name. Paus . 9, c. 25. 

Alexirijoe, a daughter of the river Gra- 
nicus. Ovid. Met. 11, v. 765. 

Alexis, a man of Samos, who endeavoured 
to ascertain, by his wiitings, the borders of 
his country. — — A comic poet, 556 B. C. of 
Thurium, who wrote 245 comedies, of which 
some few fiagments remain.-— A servant 

of Asinius Pollio. An ungrateful youth 

of whom a shepherd is deeply enamoured, in 

Virgil’s Eel. 2. A statuary, disciple to 

Polycletes, 87 Olym. Plin. 54, c. 8 A 

school-fellow of Atticus. Cic. ad Attic. 7, 
cp. 2. 

Alfxon, a native of Myndos, who wrote 
fables. JDfog. 

Alfattrna, a town of Campania, beyond 
mount Vesuvius. 

P. A Li 1 knits Varus, a native of Cremona, 
who, by the force of his genius and his appli- 
cation, raised himselt from his original pro- 
fession of a cobler to offices of trust at Home, 
and at last became consul. Horat. 1, Sat. 5, 
v. 150.^ 

Algidum, a town of Latium near Tus- 
culum, about 12 miles from Rome. There 
is a mountain of the same name in the neigh- 
bourhood. Horat. I, od. 21, 

Ahacmon Sc Hauacmon, a river of 
Macedonia, separating it from Thessaly. 
It flows into the ^gean sea. Plin . 4, c. 10. 

Aliartus or vm, & Hallartus, a town of 
Bceotia, near the river Permessus, taken bv 

M. Lucretius. Ziv. 42, c. 65. Another 

in Peloponnesus, on the coast of Messcma, 
Stat. Thcb. 7, v. 274. 

Alicir, a town of Laconia. — A tribe of 
Athens. 

Alienus CjecIna, a questor in Bceotia, 
appointed, for his services, commander of a 
legion in Germany, by Galba, The em- 
peror disgraced him for his bad conduct, for 
which he raised commotions in the empire. 
Tacit. I, Hist. c. 52. 

Alifje, Alifa, or Alipha, a town of Italy, 
near the Vulturous, famous for the making 

of cups. Horat . % Sal. 8, v. 59. Ziv. S, 

c. 25* 


Aulai* 
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Aliljei, a people of Arabia Felix. 

Alimentus, C. an liistoiian In the second 
Punic war, who wrote in Greek an account of 
Annibal, besides a treatise on military affairs. 
Liu. 21 & 50. 

Alindje, a ’town of Caria. Arrian . 

Aupheiiia, a town of Arcadia, situate on a 
hill. Polyb. 4, c. 77. 

Alirrotihus, a son of Neptune. Hearing 
that his father had been defeated by Minerva, 
in his dispute about giving a name to Athens, 
he went to the citadel, and endeavoured to 
cut down the olive, which had sprung from 
the ground, and given the victory to Mi- 
nerva; but in die attempt he missed his aim, 
and cut his own legs so severely that he in- 
stantly expired. 

T. Alledius Severus, a Roman knight, 
who mairied his brother’s daughter to please 
Agrippina. — A noted glutton in Domi- 
tian’s reign. Juu. 5, v. 118. 

Allia, a river of Italy, falling into the 
Tiber. The Romans were defeated on its 
banks by Brennus and the Gauls, who were 
going to plunder Rome, 17th July, B. C. 
590. Pint* in Canid . — Liu. 5, c. 57. Plor. 
1, c. 15. — Virg. JEn. 7, v. 717. — Quid. Art . 
Am. 1, v. 415. 

Allienos, a pretor of Sicily, under Caesar. 
Hirt. Afric . 2. 

Allobroges, a warlike nation of Gaul 
near the Rhone, in that part of the country 
now called Savoy, Dauphine, and Vivarais. 
The Romans destroyed their city because 
they had assisted AnnibaL Their ambassadors ! 
were allured by great promises to join in 
Catiline’s conspiracy against his country ; but 
they scorned the offers, and discovered the 
plot. Dio. — Strab. 4 .-—Tacit. 1. Hint. c. 6Q. 
— Sallust, in Jug. bell. 

Allobryges, a people of Gaul, supposed to 
be the same as the Allobroges. JPolyb. 50, 
c. 56. 

Allotrjges, a nation on the southern parts 
of Spain. Strab. 2. 

Allutius, or Albutius, a prince of the 
Celtiberi, to whom Scipio restored the beau- 
tiful princess whom he had taken in battle. 

Almo, a small river near Rome, falling into 
the Tiber. Omd. Fast . 4, v. 587. — Lucan. 1, 
v. 600. 

Almost, the eldest of the sons of Tyrrhus, 
He was the first Rutuliaa killed by the Tro- 
jans ; and from the skirmish which happened 
before and after his death, arose the enmities 
which ended in the fall of Turnus. Virg. 
ASn. 7, v. 552. 

Aloa, festivals at Athens m honor of Bac- 
chus and Ceres, by whose beneficence the 
husbandmen received the recompence of their 
tabors. The oblations were the fruits of the 
earth. Ceres has been called from this, 
Aloas and Alois. 

Aloeus, a giant, son of Titan and Terra. 
He married Iphimedia, by whom Neptune 
had the twins Othus and Epliiaitus. Aloeus 
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educated them as his own, and from that cir- 
cumstance they have been called Abides. 
They made war against the gods, and were 
killed by Apollo and Diana. They grew up 
nine inches every month, and were only nine 
years old when they undertook their war. 
They built the town of Ascra, a* the foot of 
mount Helicon. Pam. 9, c. 29. Virg. jEn. 
6, v. 582. — Homer. II. 5. Od. 11 

Aloides, Sc Aloid^k, the sons of Aloeus. 
Vid. Aloeus. 

Alope, daughter of Cercyon, king of 
Eleusis, had a child by Neptune, whom she 
exposed in the woods, covered u itli a piece of 
her gown. The child was prescuved, and 
carried to Alope’s father, who, upon knowing 
the gown, ordered his daughter to be put 
to death. Neptune, who could not save his 
mistress, changed her into a fountain. The 
child called Hippotlioon was preserved by 
some shepherds, and placed by Theseus upon 
his grandfather’s throne. Pans. 1, c. 5 & 59. 

— Hygin. fab. 187. One of the Harpies. 

Hi/gm. fab. 14. — A town of Thessaly. 
Plin. 4, c. 7. — Homer II. 2, v. 682. 

Alopece, an island in the Palus Maoris. 
Strab. — Another in the Cimmerian Bos- 
phorus. Plin. A, c. 3 2. Another in the 

iEgean sea opposite Smyrna. Id. 5, c. 51. 

Aloplces, a small village of Attica, where 
was the tomb of Anchimolius, whom the 
Spartans had sent to deliver Athens from the 
tyranuy of the Pisistratidic. Socrates and 
Aristides were bom there. ASschin . contra 
Tiniarch. — Het'odot. 5, c. 64. 

Alopius, a son of Hercules and Antiope. 
Apollod. 2, c. 55. 

Alos, a town of Acliaia. Strab . 9 Plin. 

4, c. 7. 

Alotia, festivals in Arcadia, in commemo- 
ration of a victory gained over Lacedaemon by 
the Arcadians. 

Alpenus, the capital of Locris, at the 
north of Thermopylae. Herodot. 7, c. 176, 
&c. 

Alpes, mountains that separate Italy from 
Spain, Gaul, Rhaeria, and Germany; con* 
sidered as the highest ground in Europe. 
From them arise several rivers, which, after 
watering the neighbouring countries dis- 
charge themselves into the German, Medi- 
terranean, and Euxine seas. The Alps are 
covered with perpetual snows, and distin- 
guished, according to their situation by the 
different names of Cottles, Camices, Graies, 
Noricec , Julia, Maritime, Pannomes , Pen- 
nines, Poena; , ffluztuv, Tndentinoc, Vcnetes. 
A traveller is generally five days in reach- 
ing the top in some parts. They were sup- 
posed for a long time to be impassable. 
Hannibal marched his army over them, and 
made his way through rocks, by softening 
and breaking them with vinegar. They 
were inhabited by fierce uncivilized na- 
tions, who were unsubdued till the age of 
Augustus, who to eternize the victory which he 
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had obtained over them, erected a piHar m 
tlieir territory. Strab. 4 & 5. — Lie. ‘21, e. 
35. — Juv. 10, v. 151. — Herat. 2, Sal. 5, v. 
41. — Lucan. 1, v. 185. — Tacit. Ihst. 5, c. 
55 

Alpheia, a surname of Diana in Elis. 
It was given her when the liver Alpheus 
endeavoured to ravish her without success. 

A surname of the nymph Aiethusa, 

because loved by the Alpheus. Ovid. Met. 
5) v. 487. 

Alpiienor, one of Niobe’s sons, Ovid. 
Met . 6, fab. 6. 

Alphenus. Vid. Alfenus. 

Alphesiecea, daughter of the river Phlc- 
geus, married Alcmteon, son of Ampliiaraus, 
who had fled to her father’s court after the 
murder of his mother. [TV/. Alcinreon.] She 
received as a bridal present, the famous neck- 
lace which Polynices had given to Eiipliyle, to 
induce her to bctiay her husband Amphiaraus. 
Alcmseon being persecuted by the means of 
his mother, left his wife by order of the 
oracle, and retired near die A ch clous, whose 
daughter Callirrhoe had two sons by him, and 
begged of him, as a present, die necklace 
which was then in the hands of Alphesiboea. 
He endeavoured to obtain it, and was killed 
by Temenus and Axion, Alphesibcca’s bro- 
thers, who thus revenged their sister, who 
had been so innocently abandoned. Hi/gin. 
fab. 244. — Propert. 8, cl. 15, v. 15. — Pans. 
8, c. 24. 

Alpiiesieceus, a shepherd, often men- 
tioned in Virgil’s eclogues. 

Alpiieus, now Alpheo , a famous river of 
Peloponnesus, which rises in Arcadia,and after 
passing through Elis falls into the sea. The 
god of this river fell in love with the nymph 
Arethusa, and pursuedlior tillshe was changed 
into a fountain by Diana. The fountain Are- 
thusa is in Oriygia, a small island near Syra- 
cuse ; and the ancients atHrm, that the river 
Alpheus passes under die sea from Pelopon- 
nesus, and without mingling itself with the salt 
waters, rises again in Ortygia, and joins die 
stream of Arethusa. If any thing is thrown 
into the Alpheus in Elis, according to their 
traditions, it will rc-appear, after some time, 
swimming on the -waters of Arethusa, near 
Sicily. Hercules made use of the Alpheus to 
clean the stables of Augeas. Strab. 6.— Virg. 

JEn. 5, v, 694 — Ovid. Met. 5, fab. 10 

Lucan. 5, v, 176. — Stat. Tkeb. 1 & 4 — Mela, 
% c. 7. — Paus. 5, c. 7. 1. 6, c. 21.-— Marcellin. 
25. — Plin. % c. 105. 

Alphius, or Alfeus, a celebiated usurer, 
ridiculed in Horat. Epod. 2. 

Alphius Avitus, a writer in the age of 
Severus, who gave an account of illustrious 
men, and an history of the Carthaginian war. 

Alpinus, belonging to the Alps. Virg. 
Mn. 4, v. 442* 

Alpinus (Cornelius), a contemptible 
poet, whom Horace ridicules for the aukward 
manner in which he introduces the death of 
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Momnon in a tragedy, and the pitiful style 
v\ ith which lie describes the Rhine, man epic 
poem wlucli be attempted on the wais in 

Germany. Horal. 1. Sat. 10, v. 5G. Julius 

one of the chiefs of the Ilelvotii. Taai. Ihst. 

I, c. 68. 

Alpls, a small rivci falling into the Danube, 

Alsium, a inaiitiine town at the wist of 
die Tiber, now Statua. Sih <8. 

Alsus, ari\erof Achnia m Peloponnesus, 
flowing liom mount Sipylus. Paus. 7, e. 27. 

A shepherd during the Rutulian wins. 

Virg. uEn. 12, v. 504. 

Ai.th.ka, daughter of Thcstius and Eu- 
rytliemis, married (Kneus, king of Calydon, 
by whom she had many chiUhen, among 
a; horn was Meleager. W hen Althea b* ought 
foitli Meleager, the Parc.u placed a log of 
wood in the lire, and said, that as long as it 
was preserved, so long would die life of the 
child just bom be piolongod. The mother 
saved the wood fioin the flames, and kept it 
very carefully; but when Meleager killed his 
two uncles. Althaea’s brothers, Althaea, to re- 
venge their dead), threw the log into the 
fire, and as soon as it was burnt, Meleager 
expired. She was afterwards so Sony for the 
death which she had caused, diat she killed 
herself, unable to survive her son. Vid. Me- 
leager. Ovid. Met. 8, fab. 4. — Homer. II. 9. 
— Paus. 8, c. 45. 1. 10, c. 51. — Apollod . 1, 
c. 8. 

Altit.emt nfs, a son of Cioteus king of 
Ci etc. Heating that either he oi his In o- 
thers w'oie to be their father’s murdeieis, he 
fled to Rhodes, where he made a settlement, 
to amid becoming a patricide. After the 
death of all his other sons, Crcteus went 
aftei his son Alili.vmenes; when he landed 
in Rhodes, the inhabitants attacked him, 
supposing him to be an enemy, and he w r an 
killed by the hand of his own son. When 
Althannenes knew that he had killed his fa- 
dier, he entreated the gods to remove him, 
and the eaith immediately opened, and swal- 
lowed him up. A polled. 5, c. 2. 

AltInum, a florishing city of Italy, near 
Aquileia, famous for its wool. Martial, 14, 
ep. 25. — Plin. 5, c. 18. 

Altis, a sacred grove round Jupiter’s 
temple at Olympia, where the statues of the 
Olympic conquerors w ere placed. Paus. 5, 
c. 20, &c. 

Altus, a city of Peloponnesus. Xenoph. 
Hist . Grtrc. 

AiiUhTiuM, a town of Sicily. Plin. 5, 
c. 8.— C7c. in Vvrr . 4. 

Anns, Aldus, & Hams, a village of 
Arcadia, called also the temple of iEsculapius* 
Paus. S, c. 25. 

Alyattks T. a king of Lydia, descended 
from the I feraclidie. H e reigned 57 years.— 

II. king of Lydia, of the family of the Menti- 
nadto, -was father to Croesus. He drove die 
Cimmerians from Asia, and made war against 
the Medos. He died when engaged in a war 

against 
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against Miletus, after a reign of 35 years. 
A monument was raised on his grave with 
the money which the women of Lydia had 
obtained by prostitution. An eclipse of the 
sun terminated a battle between him and 
Cyaxares. Herodot. 1, c, 16, 17, &c. — 
Strab. 13 

Alyba, a country near Mysia. Homer . 

IL 2 . 

Alycasa, a town of Arcadia. Pans. 8, c. 27. 

Alyc-asus, son of Seiion, va* hilled by 
Theseus. A place in Megaia received its 
name from him. Plut . in Thes . 

Alymon, die husband of Circe. 

Alyssus, a fountain of Arcadia, whose 
waters could cuie the bite of a mad dog. Pa us. 
8, c. 19. 

Alyxothoe, or Alexiriioe, daughter of 
Dymus, was mother of iEsacus by Priam. 
Odd. Met . 13, v. 7 63. 

Alyzia, a town of Acamania on the 
western mouth of the Aclielous, opposite to 
the Echinades. Cic. ad Pam. 16, ep. 2. 

Amadocus, a king of Thrace, defeated 
by his antagonist Seuthes. Aristot. 5. Polit. 
10 * 

Amage, a queen of Sarmatia, remarkable 
for her justice and fortitude. Polyacn . 8, 
c. 56. 

Amalthasa, daughter of Melissus king of 
Crete, fed Jupiter with goat’s milk. Hence 
some authors have called her a goat, and have 
maintained that Jupiter, to reward her kind- 
nesses, placed her in heaven as a constellation, 
and gave one of her horns to the nymphs 
who had taken care of his infant years. Ibis 
horn was called the liorn of plenty, and had 
the power to give the nymphs whatever they 
desired. Diod. 3, 4, & 5. — Odd. Fast. 5, v. 
1 13. — Strab. 10. — Hygin. fed). 139. — Paus. 

7, c. 26. A Sibyl of Cumas, called also 

Hierophile and Demophile. She is supposed 
to be the same who brought nine books of 
prophecies to Tarquin king of Rome, &c. 
Varro. — Tibul. 2, eL 5, v. 67. [VuL Sibyllas.] 

Amaltheum, a public place which At~ 
ticus had opened in his country house, called 
Amalthea in Epirus, and provided with every 
tiling which could furnish entertainment and 
convey instruction. Cic. ad Attic . 1, ep. 13. 

AmXna or Amanus, part of mount Tau- 
rus in Cilicia. Lucan. 3, v. 244. 

Cn. Sal. Amandus, a rebel general un- 
der Dioclesian, who assumed imperial honors, 
and was at last conquered by Dioclesian’s col- 
league. 

A mantes or Amantini, a people of IUy- 
ricum descended from the Abantes of Phocis. 
CaUimach . 

Amanus, one of the deities worshipped 

in Armenia and Cappadocia. Strab. 1 1, 

A mountain in Cilicia. 

AmarXcus, an officer of Cinyras, changed 
into marjoram. 

Amardi, a nation near the Caspian sea. 
SSslOf 1, c« 3* 
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Amartus, a city of Greece. Ilwmer. 
Hymn, in Apod. 

Amaryllis, the name of a country wo- 
man in Virgil’s eclogues. Some commentators 
have supposed, that the poet spoke of Home 
under tills fictitious appellation. 

Ajmarynceus, a king of the Epeans, 

buried at Buprasium. Strab. 8 Pans. 8 

c. 1. 

Amarynthus, a village in Eubcea, whence 
Diana is called Amarysia, and licr festivals in 
tli at town Amarynthia. Euboea is some- 

times called Amarynthus. Paus. 1, c. 31. 

A mas, a mountain of Laconia. Paus. 3. 

Amasenus, a small river of Latium fall- 
ing into the Tynhene sea. Virg. JEn. 7, 
v. 685. 

Amasia, a city of Pontus, where Mithri- 
dates the great, and Strabo the geographer, 
were bom. Strab. 12. — Plan 6, c. 3. 

Am ams, a man who, from a common sol- 
dier, became king of Egypt. lie made war 
against Arabia, and died before the invasion 
of his country by Cambyscs king of Persia. 
He made a law that every one of his sub- 
jects should yearly give an account to the 
public magistrates, of the manner in which he 
supported himself. lie refused to continue 
in alliance with Polycrates the tyrant of Sa- 
mos, on account of his uncommon prosperity. 
When Cambyses came into Egypt, he ordered 
the body of Amasis to be dug up, and to be 
insulted and burnt ; an action which was very 
offensive to the religious notions of the Egyp- 
tians. Herodot. 1, 2, 3. A man who led 

the Persians against the inhabitants of Barce. 
Herodot. 4, c. 201, &c. 

Amastris, the wife of Dionysius the ty- 
rant of Sicily, was sister to Darius, whom 

Alexander conquered. Strab. Also, the 

wife of Xerxes, king of Persia. [ Vid. Amc- 

stris.] A city of Paphlagonia, on the Eux- 

ine sea. Catull . 

Amastrus, one of the auxiliaries of Par- 
ses, against AEetes king of Colchis, killed by 

Argus, son of Pbryxus. Flacc . 6, v. 544. 

A friend of ASneas, killed by Camilla in the 
Rutulian war. Virg. JEn. 13, v. 673. 

Amata, the wife of king Latinus. She 
had betrothed her daughter Lavinia to Tur- 
nus, before the arrival of JEneas in Italy 
She zealously favored the interest of Tumus, 
and when her daughter was given in marriage 
to AEneas, she hung herself to avoid die sight 
of her son-in-law. Virg. JEn. 7, & c. 

Amathus, (gen. untis) now Limisso , a city 
on the southern side of die island of Cyprus, 
particularly dedicated to Venus. The island 
is sometimes called Amathusia, a name not 
unfrequently applied to the goddess of the 
place. Virg. JEn. 10* v. 51. —Ploh 5, 
c. 14. 

Amaxampeus, a fountain of Scydiia, whose 
waters imbitter the stream of the river Uy- 
pauis. Herodot . 4, c. 52. 

Amaxia or Amajuta, an ancient town 

of 
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ofTroas. A place of Cilicia abounding 

with wood fit for building bhips. Plui. 5, 
c. 9. — St mb. 14. 

Amazenes or Mazenes, a prince of the 
island Oaractus, who sailed for some time 
with the Macedonians and Nearchus in 
Alexander’s expedition to the east. Arrian . 
in Indie . 

Amazones or Amazonidfs, a nation of 
famous women who lived near the river Ther- 
modon in Cappadocia. All their life was 
employed in wars and manly exercises. They 
never had any commerce with the other sex ; 
but, only for the sake of propagation, they 
visited the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
country for a few days, and the male children 
which they bi ought forth were given to the 
fathers. According to Justin, they were 
strangled as soon as born, and Diodorus says 
that they maimed them and distorted their 
limbs. The females were carefully educated 
with their mothers, in the labors of the field ; 
their right breast was burnt off that they 
might hurl a javelin with more foice, and 
make a better use of the bow ; from that 
circumstance, therefore, their name is derived 
(a non, peefc mamma). They founded an ex- 
tensive empire in Asia Minor, along the shores 
of the Euxine, and near the Thermodon. 
They were defeated in a battle near the 
Thermodon, by the Greeks ; and some of 
them migrated beyond the Tanais, and ex- 
tended their territories as far as the Caspian 
sea. Themyscyra was the most capital of their 
towns ; and Smyrna, Magnesia, Thyatira, and 
Ephesus, according to some authors, were built 
by them. Diodorus, 1. 5, mentions a nation of 
Amazons in Africa, more ancient than those 
of Asia. Some authors, among whom is Strabo, 
deny the existence of the Amazons, and of a 
republic supported and governed by women, 
who banished or extirpated all their males ; 
but Justin and Diodorus particularly support 
it ; and the latter says, that Penthesilea, one 
of their queens, came to the Trojan war on 
the side of Priam, and that she was killed by 
Achilles, and from that time the glory and 
character of the Amazons gradually decayed, 
and was totally forgotten. The Amazons of 
Africa florished long before the Trojan war, 
and many of their actions have been attri- 
buted to those of Asia. It is said, that after 
they had subdued almost all Asia, they invaded 
Attica, and were conquered by Theseus. 
Their most famous actions were their expe- 
dition against Priam, and afterwards the as- 
sistance they gave him during the Trojan war ; 
and their invasion of Attica, to punish The- 
seus, who had carried away Antiope, one of 
their queens. They were also conquered by 
Bellerophon and Hercules. Among their 
queens, Hippolyte, Antiope, Lampeto, Mar- 
pesia, &c. are famous. Curtius says, that 
Thalesiris, one of their queens, came to Alex- 
ander, whilst he was pursuing his conquests in 
Asia, for the sake of raising children from a 
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man of such militaiy reputation; and that 
after she had lemamed 15 days with him, she 
retired into her country'. "Die Amazons 
were such expert archers, that, to denote the 
goodness of a bow or quiver, it was usual to 

call it Amazonian. Hrg. JEn. 5, v. 511 

Jornand. de Eeb. Get. c. 7. — Philostr. Ti on . % 
c. 5. — Justin . 2, c. 4.— Curt. 6, c. 5. — -P/m. 
6, c. 7. 1. 14, c. 8. 1. 56, c. 5 — lleratht. 4, 
c. 1 10. — Strab. 11. — Dlod. l 2.~1)iohi/$. I/aL 
4. — Pans. 7, c. 2 . — Plut. in T/ies. — Apollod. 
2, c. 3 & 5. — Ui/gin. fab. 14 & 165. 

Aiuazonia, a celebrated mistress of the 

empeior Commodus. The country of the 

Amazons, near the Caspian sea. 

Ama70nuim, a place in Attica, where 
Theseus obtained a victory over the Ama- 
zons. 

Amazonius, a surname of Apollo at La- 
cedaemon. 

Ambarri, a people of Gallia Celtica, on 
the Arar, i elated to the iEdui. Cccs. bell. G. 

1, c. 11. 

Ambarvalia, a joyful procession round 
the ploughed fields, in honor of Ceres, the 
goddess of corn. There were two festivals of 
that name celebrated by the Romans, one 
about the mouth of April, the other in July. 
They went three times round their fields 
crowned with oak leaves, singing hymns to 
Ceres, and entreating her to preserve their 
corn. The word is derived ab ambu’ndis arms, 
going round the fields. A sows a sheep, and 
a bull, called ambarvalia host ire, were after- 
wards immolated, and the sacrifice has some- 
times been called suovetaunlia , from sus, oris, 
and taurus . Virg. G. 1, v. 559 & 545.—- Tib. 

2, el. 1, v. 19.-— Cato de 1 2.7?. c. 141. 

Ambenus, a mountain of European Sar- 

matia. Place . 6, c. 85. 

Ambiaijtes, a people of Gallia Celtica. 
Cas. bell. G. 5, c. 9. 

Ambianum, a town of Belgium, now 
Amiens. Its inhabitants conspired against 
J. Caesar. Cccs. 2, bell . G. c. 4. 

AmbiatInum, a village of Germany, 
where the emperor Caligula was born* Sue- 
ton. in Cal. 8. 

Ambicatus, a king of the Celtas, in the 
time of Tarquinius Priscus. Seeing the 
great population of his country, he sent 
his two nephews, Sigovcsus and Bcllovesue. 
with two colonies, in quest of new settle- 
ments ; the former towards the Hercynian 
woods, and the other towards Italy. Liv. 5, 
c. 54, &c. 

Ambiorix, a king of the Eburones in 
Gaul. He was a great enemy to Rome, and 
was killed in a battle with J . Caesar, in which 
60,000 of his countrymen were slain. Cats, 
bell. G. 5, c. 11, 26. 1. 6, c. 50. 

Ambivius, a man mentioned by Cicero de 
Senect. 

Amblada, a town of Pisidia. Strab. 

Amur a cia, a city of Epirus near the 
Acheron, the residence of king Pyrrhus. 

Augustus, 
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Augustus, after tlie battle of Actium, called 
it Nieopolis. Mela, 2, c. 5. — Plm. 4, c. 1. 
—~Polyb. 4, c. 65. — St mb. 10. 

Ambracius Sinus, a bay of the Ionian 
sea, near Ambraeia, about 500 stadia deep, 
nanow at the entrance, but within near 100 
stadia in breadth, and now called the gulpli of 
Larta. Palyb. 4, c. 65. — Meta, 2, c. 5 . — 
Flor. 4, c. 11. — St mb. 10. 

Asibri, an Indian nation. Justin . 12, 

c. 9. 

Ambroses, certain nations of Gaul, who 
lost their possessions by the inundation of the 
sea, and lived upon rapine and plunder, 
whence the word Ambrones implied a dis- 
honorable meaning. Theyweie conquered 
by Maiius. Pint. in 21aria. 

Amiirosxv, festivals obstuved in honor of 
Bacchus, m some cities in Gieoce. They 
were the same as the Brumal ia of the Romans. 

One of the daughters of Atlas, changed 

into a constellation after death. The food 

of the gods was called ambrosia, and their di ink 
nectar . The word signifies immoital. It had 
the power of giving immortality to all those 
who eat it. It was sweeter than honey, and 
of a most odoriferous smell ; aud it is said, that 
Berenice the wife of Ptolemy Soter, was saved 
from death by eating ambrosia given her by 
Venus. Titonus was made immortal by Au- 
rora, by eating ambrosia ; and in like manner 
Tantalus and Pelops, who, on account of their 
impiety had been driven from heaven, and 
compelled to die upon earth. It had the 
power of healing wounds, and therefore 
Apollo, in Homer’s Iliad, saves Sarpcdoa’s 
body from putrefaction, by rubbing it with 
ambrosia; and Venus also heals the wounds 
of her son, in Virgil’s JEneid, with it. The 
gods used generally to perfume their hair with 
ambrosia, as Juno when she adorned hci self 
to captivate Jupiter, and Venus when she 
appealed to JEneas. Homer . II. 1, 14, Id, 
& 24. — Lucian, de (led Syria — Catull. ep. 
100 — Theocrit. Id. 15 — Vvrg. Jin. 1, v. 407. 
1. 12, v. 419.— Ovid* Met. 2.—Pinddr. 1, 
Olymp. 

Ambrosius, bishop of Milan, obliged the 
emperor Theodosius to make penance for the 
murder of the people of Thcssalonica, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his writings, especially 
against the Arians. His 5 books de ojficiis are 
still extant, besides 8 hymns on the creation. 
His style is not inelegant, but his diction is sen- 
tentious, his opinions eccentric, though his 
subject is diversified by copiousness of thought. 
He died A. D. 597. The best edition of his 
Works is that of the Benedictines, 2 vols. fol. 
Paris, 1686. 

Amkryon, a man who wrote the life of 
Theocritus of Chios, j Diog. 

Ambktssus, a city of PhocLs, which re- 
teives its name from a hero of the same name. 
Pans. 10, c. 55. 

Ambubajje, Syrian women of immoral 
fives, who in the dissolute period of Rome, 
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attended festi\nls and assemblies as minstrels. 
The name is dcuved by some from Syrian 
woids, which signify a flute. Herat. 1 , Sat . 2. 
— Suet, in Her. 27. 

Am wiLLi, a surname of Castor and Pollux, 
in Sp.il la. 

A ml Li- s, a liver of hell, whose waters no 
\essel could contain. Plut. 10. de Pep. 

Ami n \n us, a liver of Sicily, near mount 
JEtwi, now Guidicello . Strab. 5. 

AmpnTdfs, a secretary of Darius the last 
king of Pei sia. Alexander set him over the 
Ailmaspi. Curt. 7, c. 5. 

Amfnoclfs, a Corinthian, said to be the 
first Giecian who built a three-oared galley at 
Samos and Coiinth. Thucyd. 1 , c. 15. 

Amfiua, a city of Umbria, whose osiers 
(ameriiur sulurs) were famous for the binding 
of vines to the elm trees. Pint. 5, c. 14. — 
Virg. G. 1, v. 265. 

Amfstbatus, a town of Sicily, near the 
Halesus. The Romans besieged it for seven 
months, and it yielded at last after a thud 
siege, and the inhabitants weie sold as slaves. 
Pofyb. 1, c. 24. 

Amestris, queen of Persia, was wife to 
Xerxes. She ciuelly treated the mother of 
Aitinntc, her husband’s mistress, and cut off 
her nose, ems, lips breast, tongue, and eye- 
blows. She also bmiod alive 14 noble Per- 
sian youths, to appease the deities under the 
earth. Herodot. 7, c. 61 1. 9, c. 111.— 
A daughter of Oxyartes, wife to Lysimaclms. 
Died. 2i\ 

Amiua, a city of Mesopotamia, besieged 
and taken by Sapor, king of Persia. Am- 
niian. 19. 

Amilcar, a Carthaginian general of great 
eloquence and cunning, sur named Rhodanus. 
When the Athenians were afraid of Alex- 
ander, Amilcar went to his camp, gained 
his confidence, and secretly transmitted an 
account of all his schemes to Athens. 

Trvgus, 21, c. 5. A Carthaginian, whom 

the Syracusans called to their assistance 
against the tyrant Agathocles, who besieged 
their city. Amilcar soon after favored the 
interest of Agathocles, for which he was 
accused at Carthage, He died in Syracuse, 
B. C. 509. JDiod. 20.— Justin. 22, c. 2 Sc 5. 
A Carthaginian, suruamed Barcas, fa- 
ther to the celebrated Annibal. He was 
general in Sicily during the first Punic 
war; and after a peace had been made 
with the Romans, he quelled a rebellion 
of slaves, who had besieged Carthage, and 
taken many towns of Africa, and rendered 
themselves so formidable to the Carthaginians 
that they begged and obtained assistance from 
Rome. After this, he passed into Spain with 
his son Annibal, who was but nine years of 
age, and laid the foundation of the town of 
Barcelona. He was killed in a battle against 
the Vettones, B. C. 257. He had formed 
the plan of an invasion of Italy, by crossing the 
! Alps, which his son afterwards carried into 

execution. 
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execution His great enmity to the Ro- 
mans -was the cause of the secord Punic war. 
He used to say of his three sons, that he 
Kept tlnec lions to devour the Roman power. 
C. Nep . m Fit. — Lie. 21, c. 1. — Polyb. 2.— 

Pluto m Ann A -A Carthaginian gcnoial, 

who assisted the Insubres against Rome, 
and was taken by Cn. Cornelius. Lw. 52, 
c. 50. 1. 55, c. 8. A son of Hanno, de- 

feated in Sicily by Gelon, the same day 
that Xerxes was defeated at Sal amis by Tlic- 
mistocles. He burnt himself, that Ins body 
might not be found among the slain. Sa- 
ci itices weie offered to him. Ilerodot. 7, 
e. 165, &c. 

Amilos, or Amilus, a river of Mauri- 
tania, wlieie the elephants go to wash iliom- 
selves by moonshine. Plin. 8, e. A 

town of A icad i a. Pa us. in Arcadia. 

Amiaione, or Amyaionf, a daughter of 
Danaus, changed into a fountain winch is 
near Argos, and flows into the lake Luna. 
Owl. Met. 2, v. 210. 

Aminea, or Amminea, a part of Cam- 
pania, where the inhabitants are great hus- 
bandmen. Its wine was highly esteemed. 
Firg. G. 2, v. 97.— .A place of Thessaly. 

Aminias, a famous pirate, whom Anti- 
gonus employed against Apollodoius tyrant 
of Cassandrea. Polywn. 4, c. 18. 

Aminius, a river of Arcadia. Pans. 8, 
c. oO. 

Amin ogles, a native of Coiinth, who 
floiished 705 B. C. &c. 

Amisena, a country of Cappadocia. S/rah. 
32. 

Amisias, a comic poet, whom Ari'4o- 
phanes ridiculed for his insipid verses. 

Amissas, an officer of Megalopolis in 
Alexander’s army. Curl. 10, c. 8. 

Amite rnum, a town of Italy, where Sal- 
lust was born. The inhabitants assisted Tur- 
nus against ASneas. Firg. JEn. 7, v. 710. — 
Plin. 5, c. 5. — Lie. 28, c. 45. 

Amithaon, or Amytiiaon, was father to 
Melampus tlie famous prophet. Slat. Pitch. 
5, v. 451. 

Ammalo, a festival in honor of Jupiter in 
Greece. 

Ammianus. Fid. Marccllinus. 


Ammon & Hammon, a name of Jupiter, 
worshipped in Libya. Ju appeared under 
the form of a ram to Hercules, or according 
to others, to Bacchus, who, with his army, 
suffered the greatest extremities for want of 
water, in the deserts of •Africa, and showed 
him a fountain. Upon this Bacchus elected 
a temple to his father, under the name of Ju- 
piter Ammon, i. e. sandy, with the horns of 
a ram. The ram, according to some, was 
made a constellation. The temple of Jupiter 
Ammon was in the deserts of Libya, nine days 
journey from Alexandria. It had a famous 
oracle, which, according to ancient tradition, 
was established about 18 centuries before the 



away fiom Thebais in Egypt, ana came, one 
to Dodona, and the otlici to Libya, where the 
people weie soon informed ol’thcii divine mis- 
sion. The oiacle of Hammon was consulted 
by Hercules, Pci sens, and otlieis; but wiicn 
it pronounced Alexander to be the son of 
Jupiter, such flatteiy destroyed its long esta- 
blished lepntation, and in the age of Plutaieh 
it was seaice known. The situation of the 
temple was pleasant ; and accoiding to (2nd, 
Met. 15, v. 510. — Lucrct. 6, v. 147. — ILrodot . 
in Mel pom. — Curt. 4, c. 7. tlieie was near it a 
fountain whose waters w r ere cold at noon, and 
midnight, andwaim in the moi ning and even- 
ing. There weie above 100 priests in the 
temple, but only the eldcis del inn cd oiacles. 
There was also an oi.icle of Jupiter Ammon 
in -.Ethiopia. Plin. 6, c. 2‘>. — Shah. 1, 11,& 
17 .— PI id. aurorae, cell dcsicrint, in Isid.~— 
Ciut. o', c. 10. 1. 10, c. 5.-—JTerodat. J, c. O'. 
1. 2, c. 52 & o5. 1. 1, c. 44.— Pans. 5, e. 18. 
1. 4, c. Lo.—lfygin. fab. 155. Poet. Ant. 2, 

c. 20. — Justin. 1, c. 9. 1. II, c. 11, A 

king of Libya, father to Bacchus. lie gave 
his name to the temple of Hammon, accord 
ing to Died. 8. 

Ammon & Buothas, tw T o brothers fa- 
mous for their skill in boxing. Ovid. Met. 5, 
v. 107. 

Ammonia, a name of Juno in Elis, as 
being the wife of Jupiter Ammon. Pirns . . 5, 
c. 15. 

Ammonii, a nation of Africa, who derived 
then origin from the Egyptians and ..Ethiopi- 
ans. Their language was a mi \ hue of that 
of the tw-o people from whom they were de- 
scended. Ilerodot. 2, 5, & 4. 

Ammonium, a Christian philosopher, who 
opened a school of Platonic philosophy at 
Alexandria, 252 A. D. and had amongst his 
pupils Origen and Plotinus. Ilis treatise 
ncgi Opotm was published in 4 to. by Valc- 

kenaer, L. Bat. 1759 A writer who gave 

an account of sacrifices, as also a treatise 
on the harlots of Athens. A then. 25.— 
An Athenian general surnamed Barcas. Po- 
lyb. 5. 

Ammotuea, one of tlie Nereides. Hesiod. 
Theog. 

Amnias, a river of Bithynia. Ap 2 nan.de 
bell. Mithr. 

Amnisus, a port of Gnossus, at the north 
of Crete, with a small ri\er of the same 
name, near wiiich Lucina had a temple. The 
nymphs of the place were called Amnisiades. 
Callim. 

Amojb.eus, an Athenian player of groat 
reputation, who sung at tlie nuptials of De- 
metrius and Nica?a. Polyecn. 4, c. 6. 

A moult us, a Greek historian. Plin* Or 
c. 17. 

Amor, the son of Venus, was the god of 
Love. Fid. Cupido, 

Amorces, a Persian general, killed in 
Caria, in die reign cf Xerxes. Berodot* 5, 
c. 121. 


Amorous 
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Amorgos, an island among the Cyclades, 
where Simonides was born. Strab. 10. 

Ampelus, a promontory of Samos. A 

town of Crete,-— Macedonia,— ——Liguria,— Sc 

Cyrene. A favorite of Bacchus, son of a 

satyr and a nymph, made a constellation after 
death. Ovid. Fast. 5 , v. 407. 

AmpelOvia, a promontoiy of Africa, in 
Mauritania. McUt, 1, c. 5 & 6. 

Ami'iifa, a city of Messenia, taken by tlie 
Lacedaemonians. Pans. 4, c. 5. 

Ampiiialaus, a famous dancer in die island 
cf tlie Phaeaeians. Homer. Od. 8. 

Ampiiianax, a king of Lycia in the time 
of Acrisius and Picctus. ApolLod . 2, c. 2. 

Amphiaraus, son of Oicleus, or accord- 
ing to otheis, of Apollo, by Ilypennnestra, 
was at tlie ehace of the Calydonian boar, 
and accompanied the Argonauts in dieir ex- 
pedition. He was famous for his know- 
ledge of futurity, and thence he is called by 
some son of Apollo. He married Eripliyle, 
the sister of Adrastus king of Argos, by 
whom he had two sons, Alcinocon and Ara- 
philoclius. When Adrastus, at the request 
of Polynices, declared war against Thebes, 
Amphiaraus secreted himself, not to accom- 
pany his brother-in-law in an expedition in 
which he knew he was to peiish. But Eii- 
phyle, who knew where he had concealed 
himself, was prevailed upon to betray him by 
Polynices, who gave her as a reward for her 
perfidy a famous golden necklace set with 
diamonds. Amphiaraus being thus discovered, 
went to tlie war, but previously charged his 
son Alcmscon to put to death his mother 
Eripliyle, as soon as he was informed that he 
was killed. Tlie Theban war was fatal to the 
Argives, and Amphiaraus was swallowed up 
in his chariot by die earth as he attempted to 
retire from the battle. Tlie news of his 
death was brought to Alcmaeon, who imme- 
diately executed his father’s command, and 
murdered Eripliyle. Amphiaraus received 
divine honors after death, and had a cele- 
brated temple and oracle at Oropos in Attica. 
His statue was made of white marble, and 
near his temple was a fountain, whose waters 
were ever held sacred. They only who had 
consulted his oracle, or had been delivered 
from a disease, were permitted to bathe in it, 
after which they threw pieces of gold and 
silver into the stream. Those who consulted 
the oracle of Amphiaraus fist purified them- 
selves, and abstained from food for 24 hours, 
and three days from wine, after which 
they sacrificed a ram to the prophet, and 
spread the skin upon tlie ground, upon which 
they slept in expectation of receiving in a 
dream the answer of the oracle. Plutarch, 
de orat . defect., mentions, that the oracle of 
Amphiaraus was once consulted in the time of 
Xerxes, by one of die servants of Mardonius, 
for his master, who was then with an army in 
Greece ; and that die servant, when asleep, 
saw m a areum the priest of the temple, who 


upbraided him, and drove him away, and even 
threw stones at his head when he refused to 
comply. This oracle was verified in the death 
of Mardonius, who was actually killed by the 
blow of a stone which he received on the head. 
Cue. dcDiv. 1, c.40. — PJu/ostr. unit. Apollon. 2, 
c. 11. — Homer. Od. 15, v. 245, &c. — Jfyguu 

fab. 70, 75, 128, & 150 -JDiod. 4 Ovid. 9, 

fub. 10.— Pa its. 1, c. 54. 1. 2, c. 57. 1. 9, c. 8 
& 19. — JEschyl. Sept, ante Tlieb. — Apollod. 1, 
c. 8 & 9. 1. 5, c. 6, &c. — Strab. 8. 

Am phi a ii aides, apationymic of Alcmacon 
as being son of Amphiaiaus. Ovid. Fast. 2, 
v. 45. 

Amphicrates, an historian who wrote the 
lives of illustrious men. I) log. 

Amphictyon, son of Deucalion and Pyr- 
rha, reigned at Athens after Cranaus, and 
first attempted to give the interpretation of 
dreams, and to draw omens. Some say, diat 
die deluge happened in his age. Justin. 2, 
c. G. The son of Ilelenus, who first esta- 

blished the celebrated council of the Amplnc - 
tyons , composed of the wisest and most virtuous 
men of some cities of Greece. This august 
assembly consisted of 12 persons, originally 
sent by the following states ; the Ionians, Do- 
rians, Peiluebians, Boeotians, Magnesians, 
Phthians, Locrians, Malians, Phocians, Thes- 
salians, Dolopes, and die people of (Eta. Other 
cities in process of time sent also some of their 
citizens to the council of the Amphictyons, 
and in the age of Antoninus Pius, they were 
increased to die number of 50. They generally 
met twice every year at Delphi, and some- 
times sat at Thermopylae. They took into con- 
sideration all matters of difference which might 
exist between die different states of Greece. 
When the Phocians plundered the temple of 
Delphi, the Amphictyons declared war against 
them, and this war was supported by all the 
states of Greece, and lasted 10 years. The 
Phocians with their allies, the Lacedaemonians, 
were deprived of the privilege of sitting in the 
council of the Amphictyons, and the Macedo- 
nians were admitted in their place, for their 
services in support of the war. About 60 years 
after, when Brennus, with the Gauls, invaded 
Greece, die Phocians behaved with such cou- 
rage, diat they were reinstated in all their 
former privileges. Before they proceeded to 
business, the Amphictyons sacrificed an ox to 
the god of Delphi, and cut his flesh into small 
pieces, intimating that union and unanimity 
prevailed in the several cities which they re- 
presented. Their decisions were held sacred 
and inviolable, and even arms were taken up 
to inforce them. Paus . in Phodc. Achaic . 
— Strab. 8. — Su idas. — Hesych. — jEschin. 

Amfhiclea, a town of Pbocis, where 
Bacchus had a temple. 

Am ph id am us, a son of Aleus, brother to 
Lycurgus. He was of the family of the Ina- 
chidse. Paus. 8, c. 4. One of the Argo- 

nauts. Fine. 1, v. 576.— A son of Busiris, 
killed by Hercules. Apollod. 2, c. 5. 

Ampiiidkomia* 
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AmphiorSmia, a festival observed by pri- 
vate families at Athens, the fifth day after the 
birth of every child. It was customary to run 
round the fire with a child in their arms ; 
whence the name of the festivals. 

Amphigenia, a town of IVIossenia in Pe- 
loponnesus. Seat. 4. T/ieb. v. 178. 

Amphilociius, a son of Amphiaraus and 
Eriphvle. After the Trojan war, he left 
Argos, his native country, and built Amplii- 
lochus, a town of Epirus. Strab. 7 . — Pa us. 

2, c. 18. An Athenian philosopher who 

wrote upon agriculture. Varro dr 2i. 11. 1. 

Ami'iiilytus, a sootlisaycr of Acarna- 
nia, who cncouiagcd lhsistiatus to seize the 
sovereign power of Athens. J/erodol . 1, 
c. 62. 

Amphimache, a daughter of Amphida- 
mus, wife of Eurystlicus. A polled. 2. 

Ampiiimachus, one of Helen’s suitors, 
son of Cteatus. He went to the Trojan war. 

Apollod. 7, c. 10 .—Hy gin. fab. 97. A son 

of Actor and Theronice. Pans. 5, c. 7. 

Ami’himkdon, a Libyan killed by Perseus, 
in the court of Cepheus. Ovid. Met. 5, 
v. 75. One of Penelope's suitors, kil- 

led by Telemachus. Homer. Od. 22, v. 
28,7. 

Axiphinome, die name of one of the at- 
tendants of Thetis. Homer. XI. 18, v. 
44. 

AaimiNoMirs, one of Penelope’s suitors, 
killed by Telemachus. Homo. Od. 10' A 22. 

Amphinomus & Avapius, two brothers, 
who, when Catana and the noighboming cities 
were in names by an eruption fiom mount 
-Etna, sa\ed their parents upon their shoul- 
ders. The fire, as it is said, spared them u bile 
it consumed others by their side j and Pluto, 
to reward their uncommon piety, placed them 
after death in the island of Leuee, and they 
received divine honois in Sicily. Vah Max. 
5, c. 4.— Strab. G.-~Ii«l. 14, v. 127 — Se- 
neca de Bernf. 

Amphion, was son of Jupiter, by An- 
tiope daughter of Nyctcus, who had married 
Lycus, and had been repudiated by him when 
he married l)irco. Amphion was horn at the 
same birth as Zethus on mount Citheron, 
where Antiopc had fied to avoid the resent- 
ment of Dirce; and the two children were 
exposed in the woods, but present'd by a shep- 
herd. [Vid. Antiope.] When Amphion grew 
up, he cultivated poetry, and made such an 
uncommon progress In music, that he is said 
to have been the inventor of it, and to have 
built the walls of Thebes at the sound of his 
lyre. Mercury taught him music, and gave 
him the lyre. He was the first who raised an 
altar to this god. Zethus and Ampldon united 
to avenge the wrongs which their mother had 
suffered from the cruelties of Dirce. They 
besieged and took Thebes, put Lycusto death, 
and tied his wife to the tail of a wild bull, which 
dragged her through precipices till she expired. 
The fable of Amphion’s moving stones and 
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raising the walls of Thebes at tue soun 1 of his 
lyre, lias been explained by supposing that he 
persuaded, by his eloquence, a wild and unci- 
vilized people to unite together and build a 
toxvn to protect themselves against the attach* 
of their enemies. Homer. Od. 11. — ulpollod, 
5, c. 5 & 10. — Pans. 6, c. 6. 1. 6, c. 20. 1. 9, 
c . 5 8c 17.— Propert. 5, el. 17.— Quid, de *lrt. 
Am. 7, v. 52 5. — Herat. 5, od. 11. Art. 

Poet. v. 791 . — St at. Theb. 1, v. 10. A son 

of Jasus king of Orcliomenos, by Persephone 
daughter of Mius. He married Niobe, daugh 
ter of Tantalus, by whom he had many chil. 
dren, among whom was Chloris the wife of 
Ncleus. lie has been confounded by mytho- 
logistswith the son of Antiopc, though TIomer 
in Ills Odyssey speaks of them both, and distin- 
guishes them beyond contradiction. The num- 
ber of Amphion’s children, according to Ho- 
mer, was 1 2, six of each sex ; according to 
./Elian, 20: and according to Ovid, 14, seven 
males and seven females. "When Niobe 
boasted herself greater, and more deserving of 
immortality than Latona, all her children, ex- 
cept Chloris, were destroyed by the arrows of 
Apollo and Diana ; Niobe herself was changed 
into a stone, and Amphion killed himself in a 
fit of despair. Homer. Od. 1 1, v. 261 & 282. — 
JEl'rnn. V.H. 12, v. 76.— Ovid. Met. 6, fab. 

5. One of the Argonauts. Hygin. fab. 

14. A famous painter and statuary, son of 

Acestorof Gnossus. Phn. 56, c. 10. One 

of the Greek generals in the Trojan wai. 
Homer. XL 17, v. 692. 

Am piii poles, magistrates appointed at Sy- 
racuse, by Timoleon.aftei the expulsion of Dio- 
nysius the younger. The olfice existed for 
above 700 years. X)iod. 16. 

Amphipolis a town on the Strymon, be- 
tween Macedonia and Thrace. An A then inn 
colony under Agnon, son of Nicias, drove the 
ancient inhabitants, called Edonians, fiomthe 
country, and built a city, which they called 
Amphipolis, e>. a town surrounded on all sides, 
because the Strymon flowed all around it. It 
has been also called Acra, Strymon, Myrica, 
Eion, and the town of Mars. It was the cause 
of many wars between the Athenians and 
Spartans. Tlmcyd. 4, c. 102, &c. — Herodot. 
5, c* 126. 1. 7, c. 114 — J)iod . 11, 12, &c.— 
C. Hep. in. Cim. 

Amphipyros, a surname of Diana, because 
she carries a torch in both her hands. Sopho- 
cles in Track . 

Amphiretus, a man of Acanthus, who 
artfully escaped from pirates who had made 
him prisoner. Poly an. 6. 

Amphhioe, one of the Oceanidcs. He- 
siod. Theoq. v. 761. 

Amphis, a Greek comic poet of Athens, 
son of Amphicrates, contemporary with Plato. 
Besides his comedies he wrote other pieces, 
which are now lost. Suidas. — I)iog. 

Amphisil&na, a two-headed serpent in the 
deserts of Libya, whose bite was venomous and 
deadly, Lucan. 9, v. 719. 
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Amphissa, or Issa, a daughter of Ma- 
careus, beloved by Apollo. She gave her 
name to a city of Locris near Phocis, in which 
was a temple of Minerva. Liv. 37, c. 5. 
— Ovid, Met . 15, v. 705. — Lucan. 5, v. 

172 . .A town of the Brutii on the east 

coast. 

Amfhissene, a countiy of Armenia. 

Amphissus, a son of JDryope. Odd. Met. 
9, fab. 10. 

Amphisthenes, a Lacedaemonian, who fell 
delirious in sacrificing to Diana. Perns. 3, 
c. 15. 

AmphistIdes, a man so naturally destitute 
of intellects, that he seldom remembered 
that he ever had a father. He wished to 
learn arithmetic, but never could compre- 
hend beyond the figure 4. Aristot . probl . 4. 

AmphistkXtus & Rhecas, two men of 
Laconia, charioteers to Castor and Pollux. 
Strab * 11. — Justin , 42, c. 5. 

Amphi^ea, the mother of JEgialeus, by 
Cyanippus, and of three daughters, Argia, 
Deipyle, and iEgialea, by Adrastus king of 
Argos. She was daughter to Pronax. ApoU 

tod. 1. The wife of Autolycus, by whom 

she had Anticlea, the wife of Laertes. Homer. 
Od. 19, v. 415. 

Amphitheatrum, a large round or oval 
building at Rome, where the people assembled 
to see the combats of gladiators, of wild beasts, 
and other exhibitions. The amphitheatres of 
Rome were generally built with wood ; Stati- 
litts Taurus was the first who made one with 
stones, under Augustus. 

Amphithemis, a Theban general, who 
involved the Lacedaemonians into a war 
with his country. Plat, in Lys. — Paus. 5, 
c. 9. 

Amphithoe, one of the Nereides. 

AmphitrIte, daughter of Oceanus and 
Tethys, married Neptune, though she had 
made a vow of perpetual celibacy. She had 
by him Triton, one of the sea deities. She 
had a statue at Corinth in the temple of Nep- 
tune. She is sometimes called Solatia, and 
is often taken for the sea itself. Varro de 
L. L. 4. — Hesiod. Theog. 950. — ApoUod.' 
3. — Claudian de Papt. Pros . 1 , v. 104. — 
Odd. Met. 1, v. 14. One of the Ne- 

reides. 

Amphitryon, a Theban prince, son of 
Alcaeus and Hipponome. His sister Anaxo 
had married ElectryonMng of Mycenae, whose 
sons were killed in a battle by the Teleboans. 
Electryon promised his crown and daughter 
Alcmena, to him who could revenge the death 
of his sons upon the Teleboans ; and Amphi- 
tryon offered himself and was received, on 
condition that he should not approach Alcmena 
before he had obtained a victory. Jupiter, 
who was captivated with the charms of Alc- 
mena, borrowed the features of Amphitryon, 
when he was gone to the war, and introduced 
himself to Electryon’s daughter, as her hus- 
band returned victorious. Alcmena became 
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pregnant of Hercules, by Jupiter, and of 
Jphiclus by Amphitryon, after Ills return, 
f Fid. Alcmena.] When Amphitryon i etui ued 
from the war, he brought back to Electryon, 
the herds which the Teleboans had taken from 
him. One of the cows having strayed from 
the rest, Amphitryon, to bring them together, 
tli row a stick, which struck the horns of the 
cow, and rebounded with such violence upon 
Electryon, that he died on the spot. After 
this accidental murder, Sthenelus, Electryon’s 
brother, seized the kingdom of Mycenai, and 
obliged Amphitryon to leave Argolis, and re- 
tire to Thebes with Alcmena. Creon, king of 
Thebes, purified him of the murder. Apollod. 
2, c. 4 . — Virg. JEn. 8, v. 215. — Props) t. 4, 
el. 10, v. 1. — Hesiod, in Scut. Hercul. — 
Hygm. fab. 29. — Paus. 8, c. 14. 

AMPiriTRYONitDEs, a surname of Her-' 
cules, as the supposed son of Amphitryon. 
Virg. JEn. 8, v. 105. 

Amphitus, a piiest of Ceres, at the court 
of Cepheus. Ovid. Met. 5, fab. 5. 

Ampuoterus was appointed commander 
of a fleet in the Hellespont by Alexander. 
Curt. 5, c. 1. A son of Alcmocon. 

Ampiirysus, a river of Thessaly, near 
which Apollo, when banished from heaven, 
fed the flocks of king Admetus. From this 
circumstance the god has been called Am- 
phryssius , and his priestess Amphryssia. Ovid . 
Met. 1, v. 580. — Lucan , 6, v. 567. — Virg. 

G. 5, v. 2. JEn. 5, v. 598. A river of 

Phrygia, whose waters rendered women liable 
to barrenness. Plin. 32, c. 2. 

Ampia Labiena Lex was enacted by 
T. Ampius and A. Labienus, tribunes of the 
people, A. U. C. 595. It ^ave Pompey the 
Great the privilege of appearing in triumphal 
robes and with a golden crown at the Circen- 
sian games, and with a praetexta and golden 
crown at theatrical plays. 

Ampracia. [ Fid. Ambracia.] 

Ampysides, a patronymic of Mopsus, son 
of Ampyx. Ovid. Met. 8, v. 515. 

Ampyx, a son of Pelias. Paus. 7, c. 18. 

A man mentioned by Odd. Met. 5, v. 

184. The father of Mopsus. Orph. in 

Argon. — Paus. 5, c. 17. 

Amsactus, a lake in the country of the 
Hirpini, at the east of Capua, whose waters 
are so sulphureous that they infect and destroy 
whatever animals come near the place. It was 
through this place that Virgil made the fury 
Alecto descend into hell, after her visit to the 
upper regions. Virg. JEn. 7, v. 555. — Cic. 
de Liv. 1, c. 55. 

Amulius, king of Alba, was son of Procas* 
and youngest brother to Numitor. Ihe 
crown belonged to Numitor by right of birth ; 
but Amulius dispossessed him of it, and even 
put to death bis son Lausus, and consecrated 
his daughter Rhea Sylvia to the service of 
Vesta, to prevent her ever becoming a mo- 
ther. Yet, in spite of all these precautions, 
Rhea became pregnant by the god Mars, and 

brought 
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brought forth twins, Romulus and Remus. 
Amulius, wlio was informed of this, ordered 
the mother to be buried alive for \i dating the 
laws of Vesta, which enjoined perpetual chas- 
tity, and the two children to be thrown into 
the river. They were piovidentially saved by 
some shepherds, or as others say, by a she- 
wolf ; and when they had attained the years 
»f manhood, they put to death the usurper, 
Amulius, and restored the ex own to their 
grandfather. Ovid. Fast. 5, v. 67. — Liv. 1, 
c * 3 Sc 4. — Flat. in JRomul. — Flor. 1, c. 1. — 

Lumps. Hal . A celebrated painter. Flin. 

55, c. 10. 

Amyci Portus, a place in Pontus, fa- 
mous for the death of Amycus king of the 
Bebryces. His tomb was coveted with lau- 
rels, whose boughs, as is repotted, when car- 
ried on board a ship, caused uncommon dis- 
sensions among the sailors. Flin. 5, c. 52. — 
Arrian . 

Aaiycla, a daughter of Niobe, who, with 
her sister Meliboca, w'as spared by Diana, when 
her mother boasted herself greater than Diana. 

Fans. 2, c. 22. Homer says that all the 

daughters perished. II. 24. [ Vid . Niobe.] 
Hie nurse of Alcibiades. 

AaiYCL.®, a town of Italy between Caieta 
and Tarracina, built by the companions of 
Castor and Pollux. The inhabitants were 
strict followers of the pi ecepts of Pytliagoias, 
and therefore abstained from flesh. They 
were killed by serpents, which they thought 
impious to desti oy, though in their own de- 
fence. Flin. 8, c. 29. Once a report pic- 
vailed in Amyclac, that the enemies were 
coming to storm it; upon which the inhabit- 
ants made a law, that forbade such a report to 
be credited, and when the enemy really ar- 
rived, no one mentioned it, or took up anus in 
his own defence, and the town was easily 
taken. Prom this circumstance the epithet of 
tacitev has been give to Amyclm. Virg. JEn. 
10, v. 564 — St/. 8, y. 529. A city of Pe- 

loponnesus built by Amyclas. Castor and 
Pollux were born there. The country was 
famous for dogs. Apollo, called Amy claous, 
had a rich and magnificent temple there, sur- 
raunded with delightful groves. Pans. 5, 
c, 18. — Slot. Theh. 4, v. 225. — Strab . 8. — 
Virg. 0. 5, v. 545. — Ovid, de Art. Am. 2, 
v* 5. 

Amycueus, a statuary. Fans. 10, c. 15. 
A surname of Apollo. 

Amyclas, son of Lacedaemon and Sparta, 
built the city of Amyclaa. His sister Eurydice 
married Acrisius king of Argos by whom she 

had Danae. Fans. 5, c. 1, 1. 7, c. 18. 

The master of a ship in which Caesar em- 
barked in disguise. When Amyclas wished 
to put back to avoid a violent storm, Ccesar 
unveiling his head, discovered himself, and 
bidding the pilot pursue liis voyage, exclaim- 
ed, Casareni vehis , Ccesarisguejbrtu na m. Lu- 
can. 5 f v. 520. 
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AmvVjs, son of Neptune by Melia, or 
Bithynis, accoiding to others, was king of the 
Bebiyces. He was famous foi his skill in the 
management of the cestus, and he challenged 
all strangers to a trial of strength. When the 
Argonauts, in their expedition, stopped on 
his coasts, he treated them with great kindness, 
and Pollux accepted his challenge, and killed 
him when he attempted to overcome him by 
baud. Apollon. 2. Argon. — Thcocrit . Id. 22. 
— Apollon. I, c. 9. One of the compa- 

nions of Aineas, who almost perished m a 
stoim on the coast of Africa. He was killed 
by Tunius. Virg. JEn. 1, v. 225. 1. 9, v.772. 

Another likewise killed by Turnus. Ib. 12, 

v. 509. A son of Ixion and the cloud. 

Ovid. Md. 12. v. 245. 

Amadok, a city of Pa^onia in Macedonia, 
which sent auxiliaries to Priam during the 
Trojan war. Homer. II. 2. 

AiUVMdjsi:, daughter of Danaus and Eu- 
ropa, married Enceladus, son of .Egypt us, 
whom she murdered the first night of her nup- 
tials. She wounded a satyr with an arrow 
which she had aimed at a stag. The satyr 
pursued her, and even ofiered her violence, 
but Neptune delivered her. It was said that 
she was the only one of the 50 sisters who 
was not condemned to fill a leaky tub with 
water in hell, because she had been continu- 
ally employed, by order of her father, in sup- 
plying the city of Argos with water in a great 
draught. Neptune saw her in this employ- 
ment, and was enamouied of her. He car- 
ried her away, and in the place where she 
stood, he mised a fountain, by striking a rack. 
Hie fountain has been called Amymone. 
She had Nauplius by Ncp'tune. Properl. 2, 
el. 26, v.4G. — Apollod , 2. — Strab. 8. — Fans. 2, 
c. 57. — Ovid. Amor. 1, v. 515. — Ilj/gin.Jab . 
169 - l fountain and rivulet of Pelopon- 
nesus, flowing through Argolis into the lake 
of Lerna. Ovid. Met. 2, v. 240. 

Amyntas I. was king of Macedonia after 
his father Alcetas. Ilis son Alexander mur- 
dered the ambassadors of Megabyzus, for their 
wanton and insolent behaviour to the ladies or 
his father’s court. Bubares, a Persian general, 
was sent with an army to revenge the death 
of the ambassadors ; but instead of making 
war, he married the king’s daughter, and de- 
fended his possessions. Justin. 7, c. 5. — Hc- 

rodot. 5, 7 & 8. The second of that name 

was son of Menelaus, and king of Macedonia, 
after his murder of Pausanias. He was ex- 
pelled by the Illyrians, and restored by the 
Thessalians and Spartans. He made war 
against the Illyrians and Olynthians, and lived 
to a great age. His wife Eurydice conspired 
against his life ; but her snares were season- 
ably discovered by one of his daughters by a 
former wife. He had Alexander, Perdiccas, 
and Philip, Alexander the Great’s father, by 
his first wife ; and by the other he had Arche- 
laus, Aridams, and Menelaus, Ho reigned 
E 2 24 
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24 years; and soon after his death, his son 
Philip murdered all his brothers, and ascended 
the throne. Justin . 7, c. 4& 9. — Diod . 14, §c. 

— C '. Hep. Plut. in Pelopid. There is 

another king of Macedonia of the same name, 
but of his life few particulars are recorded in 

history. A man who succeeded Dejotarus, 

in the kingdom of Gallogrsecia. After his 
death it became a Roman piovince under 

Augustus. Strab . 12. One of Alexander’s 

officers. Another officer who deserted to 

Darius, and was killed as he attempted to 

seize Egypt. Curt. 5, c. 9. A son of An- 

tiochus, who withdrew himself from Macedo- 
nia, because he hated Alexander. An offi- 

cer in Alexander’s cavalry. He had two bro- 
thers called Simias and Polemon. He was 
accused of a conspiracy against the king, on 
account of his great intimacy with PhUotas, 
and acquitted. Curt . 4, c. 15. 1. 6, c. 9. 

1. 8, c. 12. A shepherd’s name in Virgil’s 

JEclog. A Greek writer who composed 

several works quoted by Athcnreus, 10 & 12. 

Amyntianus, an historian in the age of 
Antoninus, who wrote a treatise in com- 
mendation of Philip, Olympias, and Alex- 
ander 

Amyntor, a king of Argos, son of Phras- 
tor. He deprived his son Phoenix of his eyes, 
to punish him for the violence which he had 
offered to Clytia his concubine. Hygin. 
fab. 17 5. — Ovid. Met . 8, v. 507. — Apottod. 5. 

— Homer. Tl. 9. A general of the Dolopes. 

Omd. Met. 12, v. 564. A son of jEgyptus, 

killed by Daraone the first night of his mar- 
riage. Hygin. fab . 170. 

Amyris, a man of Sybaris, who consulted 
the oracle of Delphi concerning the probable 
duration of his country’s prosperity, &c. 

Amyrxcus Campus, a plain of Thessaly. 
Polyb. 5. 

Amyrius, a king by whom Cyrus was 
killed in a battle. Ctesias. 

Amyrls, a town of Thessaly. A river 

mentioned by Val. Place . 2, v. 11. 

Amystis, a river of India falling into the 
Ganges. Arrian . in Indie . 

Amythaon, a son of Cretheus king of 
Iolchos, by Tyro. He married Idomene, by 
whom he had Bias and Melampus. After 
his father’s death, he established himself in 
Messenia, with his brother Neleus, and re- 
established or regulated the Olympic games. 
Melampus is called Amythaonius, from his 
lather Amythaon. Virg. G. 5, v. 550. — 

Di>d.4. — ApoUodU 1. — Homer. Od. 11. A 

son of Hippasus, who assisted Priam in the 
Trojan war, and vas killed by Lycomedes. 
Homer, it. 17- 

Amyti* a daughter of Astyages. whom 

Cyrus married. Ctesias. A daughter of 

Xerxes, who married Megabyzus, and dis- 
graced herself by her debaucheries. 

Anaces, or Anactes, a name given to 
Castor and Pollux among the Athenians. 
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Their festivals were called Anaceiau Plut, in, 
Thes. — Cic. 1ST. D. 5, c. 21. 

Anacharsis, a Scythian philosopher, 592 
B. C. who, on account of his wisdom, tem- 
perance, and extensive knowledge, lias been 
called one of the seven wise men. Like his 
countrymen, he made use of a cart instead of 
a house. He was wont to compare laws to 
cobwebs, which can stop only small flics, and 
are unable to resist the superior force of large 
insects. When he returned to Scythia, from 
Athens, where he had spent some time in 
study, and in the friendship of Solon, he at- 
tempted to introduce there the laws of the 
Athenians, which so irritated his brother, who 
was then on the throne, that he killed him 
with an arrow. Anacharsis has rendered 
himself famous among the ancients by liis 
writings, and his poems on war, the laws of 
Scythia, &c. Two of his letters to Croesus 
and Hanno are still extant. Later authors 
have atti ibuted to him the invention of tinder, 
of anchors, and of the potter’s wheel. The 
name of Anacharsis is become very familiar 
to modem ears, by that elegant, valuable, and 
truly classical work of Barthelemi, called the 
travels of Anacharsis. Herodot. 4, c. 46, 47 
& 48. — Pint, in Conviv. — Cic . Tusc. 5, c. 52. 
— Strab . 7. 

Anacium, a mountain with a temple sa- 
cred to the Anaces in Peloponnesus. Po- 
lycen . 1, c. 21. 

Anacreon, a famous lyric poet of Teos, 
in Ionia, highly favored by Polycrates and 
Hipparchus son of Pisistratus. He was of 
a lascivious and intemperate disposition, much 
given to drinking, and deeply enamoured of 
a youth called Bathyllus. His odes are still 
extant, and the uncommon sweetness and ele- 
gance of his poetry have been the admiration 
of every age and country. He lived to his 
85tli year, and after every excess of pleasure 
and debauchery, choked himself with a grape 
stone and expired. Plato says, that he was 
descended from an illustrious family, and that 
Codrus, the last king of Athens, was one of 
his progenitors. His statue was placed in the 
citadel of Athens, representing him as an old 
drunken man, singing, with every mark of 
dissipation and intemperance. Anacreon flo- 
rished 552 B. C. All that he wrote is not 
extant; his odes weie first published by H. 
Stephens, with an elegant translation. The 
best editions of Anacreon are that of Mail- 
taire, 4to. London, 1725, of which only nno 
hundred copies were printed, and the veiy 
correct one of Barnes, 12mo. Cantab. 1721, 
to which may be added, that of Brunck, Linux. 
Argentor. 1778. Pans. 1, c. 2, 25.— Strab.U, 
— Milan . V. II. 9, c. 4. — Cic. in Tusc. 4, 
c. 55. — Ilorat. epod. 14, v. 20. — Plin. 7, c. 7. 
— Herodot. 5, c. 121. 

Anactoiua & Anactorutm, a town of 
Epirus, in a peninsula towards the gulph of 
Ambracia. It was founded by a Corinthian 

colony. 
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colony, and was the cause of many quarrels 
hi tween the Coicvreans and Corinthians. 
Augustus can ied the inhabitants to the city 
of Nicopolis, after the battle of Actiuin. 
Slntb. 10. — Thucyd . 1, c. 55. — Pirn. 4, 

c. 1, 1. 5, c. 29. An ancient name of 

Miletus. 

Anactorie, a woman of Lesbos, wan- 
tonly loved by Sappho. Quid. Iler. 15, v. 17. 

Anadyomene, a valuable painting of 
Venus, represented as rising from the sea, 
by Apelles. Augustus bought it and placed 
ii in the temple of J. Caesar. The lowei 
pait of it was a little defaced, and there 
weie found no painters in Home able to le- 
pair it. Vim. 55, c. 10. 

Avagnia, now Anagni, a city of the 
Hcmici in Latium, where Antony struck a 
medal when he divorced Octavia and manied 
Cleopatra. Virg. JEn. 7, v. 684. — Strab. 5, 
— Ital. 8, v. 592. 

Anagogia, a festival, celebrated by the 
people of Eryx in Sicily, in lionor of Venus. 
/Khan. V.IL 1, c. 15. IT. A. 4, c. 2. 

Anagyrontuji, a small village of Attica. 
Ilerodot . 

Aka ms, a goddess of Armenia. The 
virgins who were consecrated to her service, 
esteemed themselves more dignified by public 
prostitution. The festivals of the deity were 
called Sacarum Testa ; and when they were 
celebrated both sexes assisted at the ceremony, 
and inebriated themselves to such a degiee, 
that the whole was concluded by a scene 
of the gi cutest lasciviousness and intem- 
perance. They were fust instituted by Cy- 
rus, when he marched against the Saca?, 
and covered tables with the most exquisite 
dainties, that he might detain the enemy by 
the novelty and sweetness of food to which 
they were unaccustomed, and thus easily de- 
stroy them. Strain Diana is also wor- 

shipped under this name by the Lydians. 
Vlin. 55, c. 4. 

Ananias, an Tumble poet. Aiken* 

Anafhk, an island that rose out of the 
Cretan sea, and received this name from the 
Argonauts, who, in the middle of a storm, 
suddenly saw the new moon. Apollo was 
worshipped there, and called Anaphmus. 
Apollonius. 

Anafhlystus, a small village of Attica 
near the sea, called after an ancient hero of 

the same name, who was son of Trcezen 

A small village near Athens. 

Anafus, a river of Epirus. Thucyd. 2, 

c. 82. Of Sicily, near Syracuse. Id. 6, 

c. 96. 

Anartes, a people of lower Punnonia. 
Cees. bell. G. c. 25. 

Anas, a river of Spain, now called Gua- 
diana. Strab. 5. 

Anatole, one of the Horm. Hygin. 
lab. 185.— A mountain near the Ganges, 
where Apollo ravished a nymph called Anax- 
ibia. 
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AnauchTdas, a Samian wrestler. Pans, 
5, c. 27. 

Anaurus, a river of Thessaly, near the 
foot of mount Pelion, where Jason lost one of 

his sandals. Callim. in Dian. A liver of 

Tioas near Ida. Colutk. 

Anausis, one of Medea’s suitors, killed 
by Styrus. Val. Place. 6, v. 45. 

Anax, a son of Coelus and Terra, father 
to Asterius, from whom Miletus has been 
called Anactoria. Vaus. I, c. 56, 1. 7, c. 2. 

Anaxagoras succeeded liis father Me- 
gapenthes on the throne of Argos. He 
sluued the sovereign power with Bias and 
Melampus, who had cured the women of 

Argos of madness. Pa us. % c. 18 A 

dazomeman philosopher, son of Ilegesi- 
bulus, disciple to Anaximenes, and pre- 
ceptor to Socrates, and Euripides. He dis- 
regarded w r ealth and honors, to indulge his 
fondness for meditation and philosophy. He 
applied himself to astronomy, w r as acquainted 
with eclipses, and predicted that one day a 
stone would fall from the sun, which it is 
said really fell into the river iEgos. Anax- 
agoras travelled into Egypt for improvement, 
and used to say that he preferred a grain of 
wisdom to heaps of gold. Pericles w r as in 
the number of his pupils, and often con- 
sulted him in matters of state; and once 
dissuaded him from starving himself to 
death. The ideas of Anaxagoras, concern- 
ing the heavens, w'ere wild and extravagant. 
He supposed that the sun was Inflammable 
matter, about the bigness of Peloponnesus; 
and that the moon w*as inhabited. The 
heavens he believed to- be of stone, and the 
earth of similar materials. II c was accused 
of impiety and condemned to die; but he 
ridiculed the sentence, and said it had long 
been pronounced upon him by nature. Be- 
ing asked whether his body should be car- 
ried into his own country, he answered, no, 
as the road that led to the other side of the 
grave was as long from one place as the 
other. His scholar Pericles pleaded elo- 
quently and successfully for him, and the 
sentence of death was exchanged for banish- 
ment In prison, the philosopher is said to 
have attempted to square the circle, or de- 
termine exactly the proportion of its diame- 
ter to the circumference. When the people 
of Lampsacus asked him before his death, 
w hetlier he wished any thing to be done in 
commemoration of him, — Yes, says he, let 
the boys be allowed to play on the anniver- 
sary of my death. This was carefully ob- 
served, and tli at time dedicated to relaxa- 
tion, was called Anaxagoreia. lie died at 
Lampsacus in his 72d year, 428 B. C. His 
writings were not much esteemed by his 
pupil Socrates. PHog. in Vita. — PhtU in A 7 ? * 
cid <$• Perid. — Cic. Acad . Q. 4, c. 25. Tusc* 

1, c. 45.< A statuary of JEgina. Paus. 

5, c. 25. A grammarian, disciple to Ze- 

nodotus. JDiog. An orator, disciple to 

E 5 Socrates. 



iterates. Diog, A son of Echeanax, who, 

with liis brothers Codrus and Diodorus, de- 
stroyed Hegesias, tyrant of Ephesus. 

Anaxander, of the family of the Hc- 
raclidae, was son of Eury crates, and king of 
Sparta. The second Messcnian war began 
m his reign, in which Aristomenes so egre- 
giously signalized liimself. His son was called 
Eurycrates. Berodot. 2, c. 204. — Vint, in 

Apoph. — Paris. 3, c. 3, 1. 4, c. 15 & 16. 

A general of Megalopolis, taken by the The- 
I,ans. 

Anaxanijrides, son of Leon, and father 
to Cleomcncs 1st, and Leonidas, was king of 
Sparta. By the order of the Ephori, he di- 
vorced his wife, of whom ho was extremely 
fond, on account of her barrenness ; and he 
was the first Lacedaemonian who had two 
wives. Berodot, 1, 58c 7. — Pint, in Apoph. T. 

— Parts. 3, c. 3, Sec. A son of Theopom- 

pus. Berodot. 8, c. 151. A comic poet 

of Rhodes in the age of Philip and Alex- 
ander. He was the first poet who intro- 
duced intrigues and rapes upon the stage, i 
He was of such a passionate disposition, 
that he tore to pieces all his compositions 
which met with no success. He composed 
about a hundred plays, of which ten ob- 
tained the prize. Some fragments of his 
poetry remain in Athenaeus. He was starved 
to death by order of the Athenians, for 
satirizing their government. Anstot. 3, 
Phot. 

Anaxarchus, a philosopher of Abdera, 
one of the followers of Democritus, and the 
friend of Alexander. When the monarch 
had been wounded in a battle, the philo- 
sopher pointed to the place, adding, that 
is human blood, and not the blood of a god. 
The freedom of Anaxaxchus offended Ni- 
cocreon, and after Alexander’s death, the 
tyrant, in revenge, seized the philosopher, 
and pounded him in a stone mortar with 
iron hammers. He bore this with much 
resignation, and exclaimed, “ Pound the 
body of Anaxarchus, for thou dost not 
pound his soul.” Upon tills Nicocreon 
threatened to cut his tongue, and Anaxar- 
chus bit it off with his teeth, and spit it out 
into the tyrant’s face. Ovid, in lb . v. 571. — 
Pint, in Symp. 7. — Biog.in Vita . — Cic. in 
2' use. 2, c. 22.— A 'Hieban general. Thu- 
cyd. 8, c. 100. 

Anaxa&ete, a girl of Salamis, who so 
arrogantly despised the addresses of Iphis, a 
youth, of ignoble birtli, that the lover hung 
himself at her door. She saw this sad spec- 
tacle without emotion or pity, and was changed 
into a stone. Ovid. Mel. 14, v. 748. 

Anaxenor, a musician, whom M. Antony 
greatly honored, and presented with the tri- 
bute of four cities. Slrab. 14* 

Anaxias, a Theban general. Pans. 2, c, 22. 

Ana xi a, a sister of Agamemnon, mo- 
ther of seven sons and two daughters by 
Nestor. Paris. 2, c. 29. A daughter of 


Bias, brother to the physician Melampus, 
She married Pelias, king of Iolchos, by whom 
she had Acastus, and four daughters, Pisidice, 
Pelopea, Hippothoe, and Alceste. Apollod. 1, 

c. 9. She is called daughter of Dymas, by 

Bygin. fab. 14. 

Anaxicrates, an Athenian arelion. Paus. 
10, c. 23. 

Anaxidamus, succeeded his father Zeuxi- 
damus on the throne of Sxiarta. Paus. 3 , c. 7, 
1. 4, c. 15. 

Anaxilas & Anaxilaus, a Messenian, 
tyrant of Rhegium. He took Zancle, and 
was so mild and popular during his reign, 
that when he died, 476 B.C. he left his in- 
fant sons to the care of one of his servants, 
and the citizens chose rather to obey a slave 
than ^revolt from their benevolent sovereign’s 
children. Juslin. 5 , c. 2 — Paus. 4, c. 23, 1.5, 
c. 27. — Thucyd. 6, c. 5. — Berodot. 6, c. 23, 

I 1.7, c. 167. " A magician of Larissa, ba- 

nished from Italy by Augustus. A Pytha- 
gorean philosopher. A physician. Phn . 1 9, 

c. 1. An historian, who began his history 

with bitter invectives against former writeis. 

JDionys . Bed. A Lacedaemonian. Plut. 

Alcib. A comic writer, about the 100th 

olympiad. 

Anaxilides, wrote some treatises concern- 
ing philosophers, and mentioned that Plato’s 
mother became pregnant by a phantom of the 
god Apollo, from which circumstance her son 
was called the prince of wisdom. JDiog. in 
Plut. 

Anaximander, a Milesian philosopher, 
the companion and disciple of Thales. He 
was the first who constructed spheres, asserted 
that the earth was of a cylindrical form, and 
taught that men were born of earth and water 
mixed together, and heated by the beams of the 
sun • that the earth moved, and that the moon 
received light from the sun, which he consi- 
dered as a circle of fire like a wheel about 28 
times bigger than the earth. He made the 
first geographical maps and sun dials. He died 
in the 64th year of his age, B. C. 547. Cic , 
Acad. Qu&st. 4, c. 37. — JJiog. in vit, — Plw. 2 
c.79. — Plut. Ph. He had a son who bore his 
name. Strab. 1. 

Anaximenes, a philosopher, son of Era. 
sistratus, and disciple of Anaximander, whom 
he succeeded in his school. lie said that the 
air was the cause of every created being, and 
a self-existent divinity, and that the sun, the 
moon, and the stars, had been made from the 
earth. He considered the earth as a plain, 
and the heavens as a solid concave figure, on 
which the stars were fixed like nails, an opi- 
nion prevalent at that time, and from which 
originated the proverb, n u ovpuv®- tpvnm, 
if the heavens should fall ? to which Horace 
has alluded, 3 Od. 3, v.7. He died 504 years 
B. C. Cic. Acad. Qu&sl. 4, c. 37, de Mat. J). 

1, c.10. — Plut. Ph. — Plin.% c.76. A na- 

1 ive of Lampsacus, son of Aristodes. He was 
pupil to Diogenes the cynic, and preceptor 
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to Alexander the Great, of whose life, and 
that of Philip, he wrote the history. When 
Alexander, in a fit of anger, threatened to 
put to death all the inhabitants of Lampsacus, 
because they had maintained a long siege 
against him, Anaximenes was sent by Ills 
countrymen to appease the king, who, as soon 
as he saw him, swore he would not grant the 
favor he was going to ask. Upon this, Anaxi- 
menes begged the king to destroy the city 
and enslave the inhabitants, and by this ai tful 
request the city of Lampsacus was saved from 
destruction. Besides the life of Philip and his 
sun, he wrote an history of Greece, in 12 
books, all now lost. Ilis nephew bore the 
same name, and wrote an account of ancient 
paintings. Penis. 6, c. 18. — Val. Max . 7, 
c. 5 . — JDiog. in Vit . 

Anaxipolis, a comic poet of Thasos. Plin. 
14, c. 14. -A writer on agriculture, like- 

wise of Thasos. 

Anaxippus, a comic writer, in die age of 
Demetrius. He used to say, that philosophers 
were wise only in their speeches, but fools in 
their actions. Athen . 

Anaxirrhoe, a daughter of Coronus, who 
married Epeus. Pans. 5, c. 1. 

Anaxis, a Boeotian historian, who wrote 
an history down to the age of Philip son of 

Amyntas. D iod. 25. A son of Castor and 

Hilaira. 

Anaxo, a virgin of Troezenc carried away 
by Theseus. Plut. in Thes. A daugh- 

ter of Alceus, mother of Alcmene by Elec- 
tion. 

Ancjeus, the son of Lycurgus and An- 
tinoe, was in the expedition of the Argonauts. 
He was at the chase of the Calydonian boar, 
in which he perished. Hy gin. fab. 175 & 248. 

— Ovid. Met . 8. The son of Neptune and 

Astypalaea. He went with the Argonauts, 
and succeeded Tiphis as pilot of the ship Argo. 
He reigned in Ionia, where he married Sarnia, 
daughter of the Maeander, by whom he had 
four sons, Perilas, Enudus, Samus, Alithcrsus, 
and one daughter called Parthenope. Orphm* 
Argon . He was once told by one of his ser- 
vants, whom he pressed with hard labor in his 
vineyard, that he never would taste of the 
produce of his vines. He had already the 
cup in his hand, and called the prophet to 
convince him of his falsehood ; when the ser- 
vant, yet firm in his prediction, uttered this 
well known proverb, 

TlekXce. ytrx%t/ xtXu xv\ixJ& zai 
xxpev. 

Mutta cadunt inter caUcem supremaque labra. 
At that very moment Ancacus was told that 
a wild boar had entered his vineyard * upon 
which he threw down the cup, and ran to 
drive away the wild beast. He was killed in 
the attempt. 

Avcautes, a people of Britain near the 
Tiinobantes. Cces. Pel* G. 5, c. 21. 

Ancarius, a god of the Jews. Vid. An- 
chiahts. 
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Ancharia, a family of Rome. - —— The 
name of Octavia’s mother. Plut. in Anton* 

Ancharius, a noble Roman killed by the 
partizans of Marius during the civil wars with 
Sylla. Plut.Hn Mario . 

Anchf.molus, son of Rhmtus, king of the 
Marrubii in Italy, ravished his mother-in-law 
Casperia, for which he was expelled by liis 
father. He fled to Turnus, and was killed 
by Pallas, son of E\ander, in the wars of 
iEneas against the Latins. Virg. JEn. 10, 
v. 389. 

Anchfsitfs, a wind which blows from 
Acliisa, a harbour of Epirus. Cic. ad Attic . 
7, ep. 1. Dionys. Hal. 

Akciiesmus, a mountain of Attica, where 
Jupiter Anc/tesmius had a statue. 

Anciiialf. & Anciixala, a city on the 
sea coast of Cilicia. Sardanapalus, the last king 
of Assyria, built it, with Taisus in its neigh- 
bourhood, in one day. St mb. 14. — Phn. 5, 
c. 27. The founder was buried there, and 
had a statue, under which was a famous in- 
scription in the Syrian language, denoting the 
great intemperance and dissipation which dis- 
tinguished all his life. There was a city of 
the same name in Thrace, called by Ovid the 
city of Apollo. There was another in Epirus. 
Ovid . Trist. 1, el, 10, v. 56. — Phn. 4, c. 11 — • 
Mela. 2, c, 2. 

AnciiiXlus, a famous astrologer. A 

great warrior, father of Montes. One of 

the Phrcacians. Homer. 0(1. A god of 

the Jew's, as some suppose, in Martini's epi- 
grams, 3 1 cp . 95. 

Aisciiimomus, a Spartan general sent 
against the Pisistt atid.'e, and killed in the ex- 
pedition. I/erodot. 5, c. 65. A .son of khee- 

tus. Vtd. Anchemolus. 

Anciiinoe, a daughter of Kilns, and wife 
of Bel us. Apollod. 2, c. 1. 

Anciiion, Vid. Chion. 

Anchx.se, a city of Italy. Dionys. Hah 

AnchIsks, a son of Capys by 1 ’bonus, 
daughter of Hus. lie was of such a beautiful 
complexion, that Venus came down from hea- 
ven on mount Ida, in the form of a nymph, 
to enjoy his company. The goddess become 
pregnant, and forbade Anchises ever to men- 
tion the favors he had received, on jxam of 
being struck with thunder. The child which 
Venus brought forth, was called JEneas ; he 
was educated as soon as bom by the nymphs 
of Ida, and, when of a proper age, was en- 
trusted to the care of Chiron the centaur. 
When Troy was taken, Anchiscs was become 
so infirm that JEneas, to whom the Greeks 
permitted to take away whatever he esteemed 
most, earned him through the flames upon his 
shoulders, and thus saved his life. He accom- 
panied his son in his voyage towards Italy, and 
died in Sicily, in the 80*th year of his age. He 
was buried on mount Eryx, by JEneas and 
Acestes, king of the country, and the anni- 
versary of his death was afterwards celebrated 
by his son and the Trojans on his tomb. Some 
E 4 authors 
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authors have maintained, that Andrises had 
forgot the injunctions of Venus, and boasted 
at a feast that he enjoyed her favors on mount 
Ida, upon which he was killed with thunder. 
Others say, that the wounds heVcceived from 
the thunder were not mortal, and that they 
only weakened and disfigured his body. Virgil, 
in the 6th book of the ACneid, introduces him 
in the Elysian fields, relating to his son the 
fates that were to attend him, and the fortune 
of his descendants the Romans. [ Vid. fEneas] 
Virg . JEn. 1, 2, &c. — Hygm. fab . 94, 254, 
260, 270. — Hesiod. Theog. v. 1010. — Apollod . 
5. — Ovid. Fast . 4, v. 54. — Home)'. IL 20, & 
Hymn, in Vener, — Xenoph. Cyneg. c. 3. — 
Dionys. Hal. 1, deAntiq . J Rom. — Pau$ania$, 
8, c. 12, says, that Anchises was buried on a 
mountain in Arcadia, which, from him, has 

been called Anchisia. An Athenian ar- 

chon. Dionys. Hal. 8. 

Anchxsia, a mountain of Arcadia, at the 
bottom of which was a monument of Anchises. 
Paus. 8, c. 12 & 15. 

AnchTsiades, a patronymic of jEneas, as 
being the son of Anchises. Virg. JEn. 6, v. 
548, &c. 

Anchoe, a place near the mouth of the 
Cephisus, where there is a lake of the same 
name. Strab. 

A N" Chou. a, a foitified place in Galatia. 

Anchurus, a son of Midas, king of Phry- 
gia, who sacrificed himself for the good of his 
country when the earth had opened and swal- 
lowed up many buildings. The oracle had been 
consulted, and gave for answer, that the gulf 
would never close, if Midas did not throw into 
it whatever he had most precious. Though 
the king had parted with many things of im- 
mense value, yet the gulf continued open, till 
Anchurus, thinking himself the most pi ecious 
of his father’s possessions, took a tender leave 
of his wife and family, and leaped into the 
earth, which closed immediately over his head. 
Midas erected there an altar of stones to 
Jupiter, and that altar was the first object 
which he turned to gold, when lie had re- 
ceived his fatal gift from the gods. This un- 
polished lump of erold existed still in the age 
of Plutarch. Pint . in Parcttt. 

Ancile & Ancyle, a sacred shield, 
which, according to the Roman authors^ fell 
from heaven in the reign of Numa, when the 
Roman people labored under a pestilence. 
Upon the preservation of this shield depended 
the fate of the Roman empire, and therefore 
Numa ordered 11 of the same size and form 
to be made, that if ever any attempt was 
made to cany them away, die plunderer 
might find it difficult to distinguish the true 
one. They were made with such exactness, 
that the king promised Veterius Maraurius, 
the artist, whatever reward he desired* [ Fid. 
Matmirius.] They were kept in the temple 
of Vesta, and an order of priests was chosen to 
watch over their safety. These priests were 
flailed Salii, and were 12 in number $ they 
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carried, every year on the first of March, the 
shields in a solemn procession round the walls 
of Rome, dancing and singing praises to the 
god Mars. This sacred festival continued three 
days, dui ing which every important business 
was stopped. It was deemed unfortunate to 
be married on those days, or to undertake any 
expedition ; and Tacitus , in 1 Hist, has attri- 
buted the unsuccessful campaign of the "em- 
peior Otho against Vitellius, to his leaving 
Rome during the celebration of the Ancyli- 
orum festum. These two verses of Ovid ex- 
plain the origin of the word Ancyle, which is 
applied to these shields : 

Idque ancyle vocat, quod ab omni parte re- 
cisum estj 

Quemque notes oculis, angylus omnis abest, 
Fast. 5, v. 577, $c. 

Varro de L . L. 5, c. 6. — Vat. Max. 1, c. 1. 
— iTuv. 2, v. 124. — Pint, in Hum. — Virg. 
JEn. 8, v. 664.—- Dionus. Hal. 2. — Liu. 1, 
c. 20. 

Ancon & Ancona, a town of Picenum, 
built by the Sicilians, with a harbour in the 
form of a crescent or elbow, {cty%m') on the 
shores of the Adriatic. Near this place is the 
famous chapel of Loretto, supposed by monk- 
ish historians to have been brought through 
the air by angels, August 10, A. D. 1291, 
from Judea, where it was a cottage, inhabited 
by the virgin Mary. The reputed sanctity of 
the place has often brought 100*000 pilgrims 
in one day to Loretto. Plin. 5, c. 15. — 
Lucan. 2, v. 402. — llal. 8, v. 437. 

Ancus Martius, the 4th king of Rome, 
was grandson to Numa, by his daughter. He 
waged a successful war against the Latins, 
Veientes, Fidenates, Volsci, and Sabines, and 
joined mount Janiculum to the city by a 
bridge, and inclosed mount Martius and the 
Aventine within the walls of the city. Pie 
extended the confines of the Roman territo- 
ries to the sea, where he built the town of 
Ostia, at the mouth of the Tiber. He in- 
herited the valor of Romulus with the mode- 
ration of Numa. He died B. C. 616, after a 
reign of 24 years, dncl was succeeded by 
Tarquin the elder. Dionys. Hal. 5, c. 9 . — ■ 
Liv. 1, c. 52, $c. — Flor, 1, c. 4.- — Virg. JEn. 

6, v. 815, 

Ancyr^e, a town of Sicily. -A town of 

Phrygia. Paus. 1. 

Anda, a city of Africa. Polyb. 

AndabItje, certain gladiators who fought 
blindfolded, whence the proverb, Andaba- 
tarum more, to denote rash and incon- 
siderate measures. Cic. 6, ad Famil. ep. 
10 . 

Andania, a city of Arcadia, where Aris- 
tomenes was educated. Paus. 4, c. 1, It 
received its name fiom a gulpli of the same 
name. Id. 4, c. 53. 

Andegavia, a country of Gaul, near the 
Turones and the ocean. Tacit. Ann. 3, 
c. 41. 

AndEra, a town of Phrygia. 





Andi's, a nation among the Celt a*, whose , 
ch : ef town is now Anjou Ctcs. 2, llell. Cull. 

c. 55. A village of Italy, near Mantua, 

where Viigil was l)orn, hence Andums. 
jtal. 8, v. 595. 

Andocidks, an Athenian orator, son of 
Leogoras. lie lived in the age of Socrates 
the philosopher, and was intimate with the 
most illustrious men of his age. He 
was often banished, but his dexterity always 
restored him to favor. Pint, has written 
liis life in 10 oral. Four of his orations aie 
extant. 

Andomatis, a liver in India, falling into 
the Ganges. An nut. 

Andrjkmov, the father of Tlioas. ITi/gut. 

fub. 97. The ^on-in-law and successor of 

(Eneus. Apollu'l. 1. 

Andragatiiiit.s, a tyrant, defeated by 
Gratian, A. D. 585, &c. 

Ani)hao\tiii’s, a man liribed by Lysi- 
machus to betray his country, See. Poly can. 
4, c. 12. 

Andragoiias, a man who died a sudden 
death. Martial. 6, cp. 55. 

Anuramylfs, a king of Lydia, who cas- 
trated women, and made use of them as 
eunuchs. At hen. 

Andreas, a statuary of Argos. Pays. €, 

c. 16.- A man of Fanonnum, who wrote 

an account of all the remarkable events that 

had happened in Sicily. A then. -A son of 

the Peneus. Part of Boeotia, especially where 
Orchomenos w’as built, w'as called Andreis 
after him. Pans. 9, c. 54, $-c. 

Andriclus, a mountain of Cilicia. Slrab. 

14. A river of Troas, falling into the 

Scamander. Plin. 5, c. 27. 

Andrisccjs, a man who wrote an history 

of Naxos. Athcn. 1. A worthless person 

called Pseudophilippvs, on account of the like- 
ness of his features to king Philip. lie incited 
the Macedonians to revolt against Rome, and 
was conquered and led in triumph by Metel- 
lus, 152 B. C. Flor. 2, c. 14. 

Andkobius, a famous painter. Plin. 55, 
c. 11. 

Androclea, a daughter of Anlipccnus of 
Thebes. She, with her sister Aleida, sacrificed 
herself in the service of her country, when 
the oracle had promised the victory to her 
countrymen, who were engaged in a war 
against Orchomenos, if any one of noble birth 
devoted himself for the glory of his nation. 
Antipcenus refused to do it, and his daughters 
cheerfully accepted it, and received great ho- 
nors after death. Hercules, who fought on 
the side of Thebes, dedicv to them the 
image of a lion in the temple A lh£na. Paxes. 
9, c, 17. 

Androcles, a son of Pliintas, wiio reigned 

in Messenia. Pans. 4, c. 5, &c. A man 

who wrote an history of Cyprus. 

Androclides, a noble Theban, who de- 
fended the democratical, against the encroach- 
ments of the oligarchical, power He was 


killed by one of his enemies.— — A sophist in 
the age of Aurehan, who gave an account of 
philosopheis. 

Androclus, a son of Codrus, who reigned 
in Ionia, and took Ephesus and Samos. Pans 
7, c. 2. 

Akdrocides, a physician, who viote the 
following letter to Alexander. — Vmumpola - 
turns, Hex, memento te bibere sanguinem terra:, 
sicutivenenum esl hombu acuta, sic el viuum . 
Plin. 14, c. 5. 

Andiiodamus. Vul. Andromadas. 

Anjdrodus, a slave known and protected 
in the Roman circus, by a lion whose foot 
he had cured. Cell. 5, c. 15. 

Androgfos, a Cheek, killed by /Kiieas 
and his fuends, whom he took to be his 
countrymen. I'irg. Ain. 2, v. 571. 

AxmioGrus, son of Minos and Pasiphae, 
was famous for his skill in wrestling. He 
oveieame every antagonist at Athens, unci be- 
came such a favonte of the people, that 
ACgeus, king of the country, grew jealous of 
his popularity, and caused him to be assassi- 
nated as he was going to Thebes. Some say 
that he was killed by the wdld bull of Mara- 
thon. Minos declared war against Athens to 
revenge the death of his son, and peace was at 
last re-established on condition that JEgeus 
sent yearly seven hoys and seven girls from 
Athens to Crete to be devoured by the mino- 
tuur. [Tid. Minotaurus.] The Athenians 
established festivals by order of Minos, in ho- 
nor of his son, and called them Androgcia. 
Jfyghi. fabAl. — Died. 4. — l r ir. Ain. 6, v. 20. 
— Pans. 1, c. 1 & 27. — * l polled. 2, e. 5, 1. 5, 
c. 1 & 15. — Pint, in The s. 

Androgv n.k, a fabulous nation of Africa, 
beyond the Nasamones. Every one of them 
bore the characteristics of the male and female 
sex ; and one of their breasts was that of a 
man, and the other that of a woman. Lucrct. 

v. 837 — Plm. 7, c. 2. 

Andromache, a daughter of Eetton, king 
of Thebes in Cilicia, married Hector son of 
Priam king of Troy, by whom she had As- 
tyanax. She was so fond of her husband, 
that she even fed his horses with her own 
hand. During the Trojan war she remained 
at home employed in her domestic concerns. 
Her parting with Hector, who was going to 
a battle, in which he perished, has always l>ecn 
deemed the best, most tender and pathetic of 
all the passages in Homer’s Iliad. She re- 
ceived the news of her husband’s death with 
extreme sorrow ; and after the taking of Troy 
she had the misfortune to see her only soil 
Astyanax, after she had saved him from the 
flames, thrown headlong from the walls of the 
city, by the hands of the man whose father had 
killed her husband* (Scnec. in Troad.) An- 
dromache, in the division of the prisoners by 
the Greeks, fell to the share of Neopioiemus, 
who treated her as his wife, and carried her to 
Epirus. He had by her three sons, Molossus, 
Piclus, &Pergamus,and afterwards repudiated 



her. After this divorce she married Helenus 
son of Priam, who, as herself, was a captive of 
Pyrrhus. She reigned with him over part of 
the country, and became mother by him of 
Cestrinus. Some say tliatAstyanax was killed 
by Ulysses, and Euripides says that Menelaus 
put him to death. Homer. II. 6, 22 & 24. — 
Q. Calab * 1. — Virg. JEn . 5, v. 486. — Hygin. 
■fab* 125. — Hares Phryg. — Ovid . Am. 1, el. 9, 
v. 55. Trist. 5, eL 6, v. 45. — Apollod. 5, c. 12. 
— Pans, 1, c. 11. 

Andromachidje, a nation who presented 
to their king all the virgins who were of nu- 
bile years, and permitted him to use them as 
he pleased. 

Anoromachus, an opulent person of Si- 
cily, father to the historian Timoeus. Hiod. 16. 
He assisted Timoleon in recovering the liberty 
of the Syracusans. A general of Alexan- 

der, to whom Parmenio gave the government 
of Syria. He was burnt alive by the Samari- 
tans. Curt. 4, c. 5 & 8. An officer of Se- 

lcucus the younger. Polyeen. 4. A poet 

of Byzantium A physician of Crete in the 

age of Nero A sophist of Naples, in the 

age of Dioclesian. 

Andromadas or Androdamus, a native of 
llhegium, who made laws for the Thra- 
cians concerning the punishment of homicide, 
See. Aristot. 

Andromeda, a daughter of Cepheus, king 
of ^Ethiopia, by Cassiope. She was promised 
in marriage to Phineus, her unde, when Nep- 
tune drowned the kingdom, and sent a sea 
monster to ravage the country, because Cassi- 
ope had boasted herself fairer than Juno and 
the Nereides. The orade of Jupiter Ammon 
was consulted, and nothing could stop the re- 
sentment of Neptune, if Andromeda was not 
exposed to the sea monster. She was accord- 
ingly tied naked on a rock, and at the moment 
that the monster was going to devour her, 
Perseus, who returned through the air from 
the conquest of the Gorgons, saw her, and was 
captivated with her beauty. He promised to 
deliver her and destroy the monster, if he re- 
ceived her in marriage as a reward for his 
trouble. Cepheus consented, and Perseus 
changed the sea monster into a rock, by shew- 
ing him Medusa’s head, and untied Andro- 
meda and married her. He had by her 
many childrcu, among whom were Sthenelus, 
Ancceus, and Elect ryon. The marriage of 
Andromeda with Perseus was opposed by 
Phineus, who, after a bloody battle, was 
changed into a stone by Perseus. Some say 
that Minerva made Andromeda a constellation 
in heaven after her death. Vid. Medusa, 
Perseus. Hugin.fab. 64. — Cic. de Hat. H. 
2, c. 43. — Apollod. 2, c. 4. — Manil , 5, V. 555. 

— Propert. 3, el. 21. -According to Pliny , 

1. 5, e. 51, it was at Joppa in Judea that An- 
dromeda was tied on a rock. He mentions 
tiiat the skeleton of the huge sea monster, to 
which she had been exposed, was brought to 
Koine by Scauius, and carefully preserved. 
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The fable of Andromeda and the sea monster 
has been explained, by supposing that she 
was courted by the captain of a ship, who at- 
tempted to carry her away, but was prevented 
by the intei position of another more faithful 
lover. 

And ron, an Argive, who travelled all over 
the deserts of Libya without drink. Aristot . 

1. de Ebriet. A man set over the citadel of 

Syracuse by Dionysius. Hermocrates advised 
him to seize it and revolt from the tyrant, 
which he refused to do. The tyrant put him 
to death for not discovering that Hermocrates 
had incited him to rebellion. Polymi. 5, c. 2. 

A man of Halicarnassus, who composed 

some historical works. Plut . in Thes A 

native of Ephesus, who wrpte an account of 

the seven wise men of Greece. Hiog. 

A man of Argos. Another of Alex- 

andria, &c. Apollon. Hist. Mirab. c. 25. — 
Athen . 

Andronicus Lrvius. Vid. Livius. 

Andronicus, a peripatetic philosopher of 
Rhodes, who florished 5 9 years B. C. H e was 
the first who published and revised the works of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus. His periphrasis is 
extant, the best edition of which is that of 

Heinsius, 8vo. L. Bat. 1617. Plut. inSytt. 

A Latin poet in the age of Cicsar. A La- 

tin grammarian, whose life Suetonius has 

written. A king of Lydia, surnamed Al- 

pyus. One of Alexander’s officers.— 

One of the officers of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

An astronomer of Athens, who built a 

marble octagonal tower in honor of the eight 
principal winds, on the top of which was placed 
a Triton with a stick in his hand, pointing al- 
ways to the side whence the wind blew. 

Androphagi, a savage nation of Euro- 
pean Scythia. Hei'odot . 4, c. 18, 102. 

Andropompus, a Theban who killed Xan- 
thus in a single combat by fraud. Pans. 2, 
c. 18. 

Andros, an island in the AEgean sea, 
known by the different names of Epagrys, 
Antandros, Lasia, Cauros, Hydrussa, Nona- 
gria. Its chief town was called Andros. It 
had a harbour, near which Bacchus had a tem- 
ple, with a fountain, whose waters, during the 
ides of January, tasted like wine. It received 
the name of Andros from Andros son of 
Anius, one of its kings, who lived in the time 
of the Trojan war. Ovid. Met. 15, v. 648.— 
Virg. JEn, 5, v. 80. — Juv. 5, v. 70. — Plin. 2, 
c. 105 — Mela, 1 & 2. 

Androsthenes, one of Alexander’s ge- 
nerals, sent with a ship on the coast of Arabia. 
Arrian . 7, c. 10. — Strab . 16.— A governor 
of Thessaly, who favored the interest of 
Pompey. He was conquered by J. Caesar. 
Crcs* 5, Pell. Civ. c. 80.— -A statuary of 

Thebes. Pans. 10, c. 19. A geographer 

in the age of Alexander. 

Androtrion, a Greek, who wrote a history 
of Attica, and a treatise on agriculture, Plin. 
— Paus. 10, c. 8. 


Anelontis, 



Anmontis, a river near Colophon. Potts* 
8, c. 28. 

Anekastus, airing of Gaul. 

A nemo li a, a city of Pliocis, afterwards 
called Hyampolis. Strab. 

A nemos a, a village of Arcadia. Pcius* 8, 
c. 55. 

Anfinoiuus and Anapius, ratlicr Amphi- 
nom us. which Vid. 

Angelia, a daughter of IVIercury. 

Angelion, a statuary who made Apollo’s 
statue at Delphi. Paus. 2, c. 52. 

Angelus, a son of Neptune, born in Chios, 
of a nymph whose name is unknown. Paus. 7, 
c. 4. 

Angites, a river of Thrace falling into the 
Stryxnon. Herodot . 7, c. 115. 

A noli, a people of Germany at tho north 
of tlie Elbe, fiom whom, as being a branch of 
the Saxons, the English have derived dieir 
name. Tacit. G. 40. 

Anchus, a river of Illyricum, flowing in a 
northern direction. Herodot. 4, c. 49. 

Angijitia, a wood in tlie country of the 
Marsi, between the lake Fucinus and Alba. 
Serpents it is said could not injure tlie inha- 
bitants, because they were descended from 
Circe, whose power over those venomous crea- 
tures has been much celebrated. Sil. 8. — 
Virg. JEn. 7, v. 759. 

Ania, a Roman widow, celebrated for her 
beauty. One of her friends advised her to 
marry again. No, said she, if I marry a man 
a? affectionate as my first husband, 1 shall 
be apprehensive for his death ; and if he is 
bad, why have him, after such a kind and in- 
dulgent one ? 

Anicetus, a son of Hercules, by Hebe the 

goddess of youth. Apollod . 2. A freedm an 

who directed the education of Nero, and be- 
came the instrument of his crimes. Suet, in 
Her. 

Anicia, a family at Rome, which, in tlie 
florishing times of the republic, produced many 
brave and illustrious citizens. — A relation 
of Atlicus. C. Ncpos. 

Anicium, a town of Gaul. Cos. Bell. 
Gal. 7. 

Aniciiis Gallus triumphed over the Il- 
lyrians and their king Gentius, and was pro- 

prator of Rome, A. U. C. 585. A consul 

with Com. Cethegus, A.U.C. 594. Pro- 

bus, a Roman consul in the fourth century, 
famous for his humanity. 

Anigrus, a river of Thessaly, where tho 
Centaurs washed the wounds which they had 
received from Hercules, and made the waters 
unwholesome. Ovid. Met. 15, v. 281. The 
nymphs of this river are called Anigriades. 
Paus. 5, c. 6. 

Anio and Anikn, now Taverone, a river of 
Italy, flowing thiough the country of Tibur, 
and falling into the river Tiber, about five 
miles at the north of Rome. It receives its 
name, as some suppose, from Anius. a king 
of Etruria, who drowned himself there when 
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he could not recover his daughter, who had 
been carried away. St at. 1. Si/tv. 5, v. 20.— 
Virg. JEn. 7, v. 6*85. — Strain 5. — Hot at. 1, od 
7, v. 15. — Id ut. de Fort. Horn. 

Anitougis, a city of Spain, near which ft 
battle was fought between Asdiubal and the 
Seipios. Lie. 25, c. 55. 

Anius, tlie son of Apollo and Rhea, was 
king of Delos, and father of Andrus. lie had 
by Dorippc three daughters, Oeno, Spenno, 
and Elais, to whom Bacchus had given tlie 
power of changing, whatever they pleased into 
wine, com, and oil. When Agamemnon 
went to the Tiojan wai, he wished to Ciury 
them with him to supply his army with pro- 
visions; but they complained to Bacchus, who 
changed them into doves. Ovid. Met. 15, 
v. 642. — Humps. Hal. 1 . — IHod. 5. — Virg. 
*En. 5, v. 80. 

Anna, a goddess, in whose honor the Ro- 
mans instituted festivals. She was, according 
to some, Anna the daughter of Bolus and 
sister of Dido, who after her sister’s death fled 
from Carthage, which Jarbas had besieged, 
and came to Italy, where AEnens met her, as 
he walked on tho banks of the Tiber, and 
gave her an honorable reception, for die kind- 
nesses she had shewn hint when he was at 
Carthage. Lavinia, the wife of AEneas, was 
jealous of the tender treatment which was 
shewn to Anna, and meditated her ruin. 
Anna was apprized of this by her sistoi in a 
dream, and she fled to the river Numicus, of 
j which she became a deity, and ouleiecl tlie 
inhabitants of the count! y to call her Anna 
Verenntt , because she. would remain for ever 
under the water. Her festivals wete per- 
formed with many rejoicings, and the females 
often, in the midst of thei cheerfulness, for- 
got their natuial decency. They were in- 
troduced into Rome, and celebrated the 15th 
of March. Hie Romans generally sacrificed 
to her, to obtain a long and happy life ; and 
thence tho words Annan: Pt rennare. Some 
have supposed Anna to be the moon, pda 
mvnsibits vnjdeal annum; others call her 
Themis, or Io, tlie daughter of Inachus, and 
sometimes Maia. Another more received 
opinion maintains, that Anna was an old in- 
dustrious woman of Bovilla?, who when the 
Roman populace had fled from the city to 
mount Sacer, brought them cakes every day ; 
for which kind treatment die Romans, when 
peace was re-established, decreed immortal 
honors to her whom they called Perenna, ab 
pei'&mitate cult&s, and who, as they supposed, 
was become one of their Deities. Ovid. Fast. 5, 
v. 655, &c. — Sil. 8, v. 79. — Virg. JEn. 4, v. 9, 
20, 421, & 500. 

Anna Commena, a princess of Constan- 
tinople, known to the world for die Greek 
history which she wrote, of her father Alexius 
emperor of die east The character of this 
history is not very high for authenticity or 
beauty of composition : die historian is lost in 
die daughter; and instead of simplicity of 
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st vie au<l narrative, as Gibbon says, an elabo- 
rate a dictation of rhetoric and science betrays 
in ev cry page the vanity of a female author. 
The best edition of Anna Commena, is that 
of Paris, fblio, 16*51. 

Annjeus, a Roman family which was sub- 
divided into the Lucani, Seneca?, Flori, & c. 

Annai.es, a chronological history which 
gives an account of all the important events of 
every year in a state, without entering into 
the causes which produced them. The annals 
of Tacitus may be considered in this light. 
In the first ages of Rome, the writing of the 
annuls was one of the duties and privileges of 
the higli-priest ; whence they have been called 
Annales Maximi, from the priest Pont if cue 
Maximus, who consecrated them, and gave 
them as tmly genuine and authentic. 

Annaus lex settled the age at which, 
among the Romans, a citizen could be ad- 
mitted to exercise the offices of the state. 
Tli is law originated in Athens, and was in- 
troduced in Rome. No man could bo a 
knight befoie 18 years of age, nor be invested 
with the consular power before he had ar- 
rived to his 25th year. 

Annianus, a poet in the age of Trajan. 

Annibal, a celebrated Carthaginian ge- 
neral. son of Amilcar. He was educated in 
his father’s camp, and inured from his early 
years to the labors of the field. lie passed 
into Spain when nine years old, and at the 
request of his father, took a solemn oath that 
he never would be at peace with die Romans. 
After his father’s death, he was appointed 
over the cavalry in Spain; and some time 
after, upon the death of Asdrubal, he was in- 
vested with the command of all the armies 
of Carthage, though not yet in the 25th 
year of his age. In three years of continual 
success, he subdued all the nations of Spain 
which opposed the Carthaginian power, and 
took Saguntum after a siege of eight months. 
This city was in alliance with the Romans, 
and its fall was the cause of the second Punic 
war, which Annibal prepared to support with 
all the courage and prudence of a consum- 
mate general. He levied three large armies, 
one of which he sent to Africa, he left an- 
other in Spain, and inarched at the head of 
the tliird towards Italy. This army some 
have calculated at 20,000 foot and 6,000 
horse ; others say that it consisted of 100,000 
foot and 20,000 horse. Liu. 21, c. 58. 
He came to the Alps which were deemed 
almost inaccessible, and had never been 
passed over before him but by Hercules, 
and after much trouble he gained the top in 
nine days. He conquered the uncivilized 
inhabitants that opposed his passage, and after 
the amazing loss of 30,000 men, made his 
way so easy, by softening the rocks with fire 
and vinegar, that even his armed elephants 
descended the mountains without danger or 
difficulty, where a man disincumbcred of 
his arms, could not walk before in safety, 
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He was opposed by the Romans as soon a a 
he entered Italy ; and after he had defeated 
P. Corn. Scipio and Sempronius, near the 
Rhone, the Po, and the Treliia, he ciossed 
the Apennines and invaded Etruria. lie 
defeated the army of the consul Flaminius 
near *the lake Thrasymenus, and soon after 
met the two consuls C. Terentius and I.. 
./EmiHus at Cannae. His army consisted of 
40,000 foot and 10,000 hoise, when he en- 
gaged the Romans at the celebrated battle of 
Cannce. The slaughter was so great, that 
no less than 40,000 Romans were killed, and 
the conqueror made a biidge with the dead 
carcases; and as a sign of liis victory, he 
sent to Caithage three bushels of gold rings 
which had been taken from 5630 Roman 
knights slain in the battle. Had Annibal, 
immediately after the battle, marched his 
army to the gates of Home, it must have 
yielded amidst the general consternation, if 
we believe the opinions of some wi iters ; but 
his delay gave the enemy spirit and boldness, 
and when at last he appioached the walls, he 
was informed that the piece of ground on 
which his army then stood, was selling at a 
high price in the Roman forum. After 
hoveling for some time round the city, he 
retired to Capua, where the Carthaginian 
soldieis soon forgot to conquer in the plea- 
sures and riot of this luxurious city. Prom 
that circumstance it has been said, and with 
propriety, that Capua was a Cannae to An- 
nibal. After the battle of Cannae the Romans 
became more cautious, and when the dictator 
Pabius Maximus had defied the artifice as 
well as the valor of Annibal, they began tc 
look for better times. Marcellus, who suc- 
ceeded Pabius in the field, first taught the 
Romans that Annibal was not invincible. 
After many important debates in the senate, 
it was decreed, that war should be canied 
into Africa, to remove Annibal from the 
gates of Rome ; and Scipio, who was the 
lirst proposer of the plan, was empowered to 
put it into execution. When Cartilage saw 
tli e enemy on her coasts, she recalled Annibal 
from Italy ; and that great general is said to 
have left, with tears in his eyes, a country, 
which during sixteen years he had kept 
under continual alarms, and which he could 
almost call his own. He and Scipio met 
near Carthage, and after a parley, in which 
neither would give the preference to his 
enemy, they determined to come to a general 
engagement. The battle was fought near 
Zama : Scipio made a great slaughter of the 
enemy, 20,000 were filled, ana the same 
number made prisoners. Annibal, after he 
had lost the day, fled to Adrumetum. Soon 
after tliis decisive battle, the Romans granted 
peace to Cartilage, on bard conditions; and 
afterwards Annibal, who was jealous and ap- 
prehensive of the Roman power, fled to Syria,, 
to king Antiochus, whom he advised to make 
war against Rome, and lead an army into the 
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heart of Italy. Antioclius distrusted the fide- 
lity of Annibal, and was conquered by the 
llomans, who granted him peace on the con- 
dition of his dehveiing their moital enemy 
into their hands. Annibal, who was apprized 
of this, left the court of Antiochus, and fled 
to Prusias, king of Bitliynia. lie encouraged 
him to declare war against Rome, aiul^ even 
assisted him fn weakening the power of Eu- 
menes, king of Pergamus, who was in alli- 
ance with the Romans. The senate i eecived 
intelligence that Annibal was in Bitliynia, 
and immediately sent ambassadois, amongst 
whom was L. Q. Flaminius, to demand him 
of Prusias. The king was unwilling to be- 
tiay Annibal and violate the laws of hospi- 
tality, but at the same time he dieaded the 
power of Rome. Annibal extricated him 
from his einbanassment, and when he heard 
that his house w'as besieged on every side, and 
all means of escape fruitless, he took a dire 
of poison, which he always canicd with him 
in a ring on his finger, and as he breathed his 
last, he exclaimed, Solvctmns diuturnd curd 
populum Romanian , quant do mortem sen is 
erpectare Ion gum ccnset. lie died in his 70th 
year, according to some, about 182 years, 
B. C. That year was famous for the death 
of the three greatest generals of the age, An- 
nibal, Scipio, and Philopannen. The death 
of so formidable a rival was the cause of great 
rejoicing in Rome; he had alwaj s been a 
professed enemy to the Roman name, and 
ever endeavoured to destroy its power. If he 
shone in the field, he also distinguished him- 
self by his studies. Ho was taught Greek 
by Sosilus a Lacedaemonian, and he even 
wrote some books in that language on dif- 
ferent subjects. It is remarkable that the 
life of Annibal, whom the Romans wished 
so many times to destroy by perfidy, was 
never attempted by any of his soldiers or 
countrymen. He made himself as conspicu- 
ous in the government of the state, as at the 
head of armies, and though his enemies re- 
proached him with the rudeness of laughing 
in the Carthaginian senate, while every se- 
nator was bathed in tears for the misfortunes 
of the country, Annibal defended himself by 
saying, that lie, who had been bred all his 
life in a camp, ought to be dispensed with all 
the more polished feelings of a capital. He 
was so apprehensive for his safety, that when 
he was in Bithynia, his house was fortified 
like a castle, and on every side there were 
secret doors which could give immediate 
escape if his life was ever attempted. When 
he quitted Italy, and embarked on board a 
vessel for Africa, he so strongly suspected the 
fidelity of his pilot, who told him that the 
lofty mountains which appeared at a distance 
was a promontory of Sicily, that he killed him 
on the spot ; and when he was convinced of 
his fatal error, he gave a magnificent burial 
to the man whom he had so falsely murdered, 
and called the promontory by his name. The 
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labors which he sustained and the Inclemency 
of the weathci to which lie exposed himself in 
ciossing the Alps, so weakened one of his 
eyes, that ho ovu aftei lost the use of it. The 
Romans have cclcluutid the humanity of 
Annibal, who, after the battle of Cannae, 
sought the body of the fallen consul amidst 
the heaps of slain, and honoied it with a 
funeial becoming the dignity of Rome. He 
pei formed the same friendly offices to the ie- 
nutins of Mai cellos and Tib. Giaetlms, who 
had fallen in battle. lie often blamed the 
unsettled measuies of his toimtiy ; and wlun 
the enemy had tin own into his camp the head 
of liis hi other Asdiukil, who had been am- 
queicd as he came fiom Spain with a rein- 
forcement into Paly, Annibal said that the 
Carthaginian aims would no longer meet 
with their usual success. Juvenal, in speak- 
ing of Am.ibal, observes that the ring which 
caused Ins death made a due atonement to the 
Romans for the many thousand rings which 
had been sent to Carthage from the battle of 
Canine. Annibal, when in Spain, married a 
woman of Castulo. The Romans entertained 
such a high opinion of him as a commander, 
that Scipio who conquered him, calls him the 
greatest general that tu-r lived, and gives tl e 
second lank to Pyrrhus the Kph ot, and places 
himself the next to these in merit end abili- 
ties. It is plain that the failure of Annibal’s 
expedition in Italy, did not arise from his 
neglect, hut from that of his countrymen, 
who gave him no assistance; far from imi- 
tating then enemies of Rome, who even 
raised in one year 18 legions to oppose the 
foimiduble Carthaginian. Livy has painted 
the character of Annibal like an enemy, and 
it is much to be lamented that this celebrated 
historian has withheld the tribute due to the 
merits and virtues of the greatest of generals. 
C. AVp. in viku — Lie. 21 , 22, &c — Pint, in 
Fla min. Sec . — Justin. 52. Sit. Xtah 1, die. 

— slppkm. — Floras 2 & 5. — Voh/b. — l)h *d. — * 
Juv. 10, v. 152, &c. — Pul. Max.—IImtt. *1, 

OtL d, TCpod. I ff. -The son of the great 

Annibal, was sent by Hunilco to Lllybannn, 
which was besieged by the Romans, to keep 

the Sicilians in their duty. Poli/lu 1. A 

Carthaginian general, son of Asdrubal, com- 
monly called of Rhodes, above IfiO years be- 
fore the birth of the great Annibal. Justin . 

If), c. 2. — Xcnojdt. Jlist. Grrrc. A son of 

Giscon, and grandson of Am dear, sent by the 
Carthaginians to the assistance of JEgistn, a 
town of Sicily. I Io was overpowered by Her- 
mocrates, an exiled Syracusan. Justin. 22 ic 
25. — — A Cai thagiman, sumnmed Senior* 
He was conquered by the consul, C. SulpiU 
Paterculus, in Sardinia, and hung on a cross 
by his countrymen for his ill success. 

Annickius, an excellent charioteer of Gy- 
rene, who exhibited his skill in driving a 
chariot before Plato and the academy* When 
the philosopher was wantonly sold by Diopy- 
sius, Annicoris ransomed hi$ friend, at*d ho 
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shewed further his respect for learning, by 
establishing a sect at Cyrcne, called after his 
name, which supported that all good con- 
sisted in pleasure. Cic. dc Of 5. — Diog. in 
Plat, 8c Arist . — Milan . V. II 2, c. 27. 

Annius Scapula, a Roman of great dig- 
nity, put to death for conspiring against Cas- 
sius. Hirt. Alex. 55. 

Annon or Hanno, a Carthaginian general 
conquered in Spain by Scipio, and sent to 
Rome. lie was son of Bomilcar, whom 
Annibal sent piivately over the Rhone to 

conquer the Gauls. Liv. 21, c. 27. A 

Carthaginian who taught birds to sing “ An- 
non is a god,” after which he restored them 
to their native liberty ; but the birds lost with 
their slavery what they had been taught. 
Mlian. V. H. nit . lib. c. 50. A Cartha- 

ginian who wrote, in the Punic language, the 
account of a voyage which he had made lound 
Africa. This book was translated into 
Greek, and is still extant. Vossms, dc Hist. 

Gr. 4. Another banished from Carthage 

for taming a lion for his own amusement, 
which was intei preted as if he wished to 
aspire to sovereign power. Pli/t. 8, c. 16. — 
This name has been common to many Car- 
thaginians who have signalized themselves 
among their countrymen during the Punic 
wars against Rome, and in their wars against 
the Sicilians. Liv. 26, 27, &c. 

Anopasa, a mountain and road near the 
river Asopus. Herodot. 7, c. 216. 

Anser, a Roman poet, whom Ovid, Trist. 

5, el. 1, v. 425, calls bold and impertinent. 
Virgil and Propertius are said to have 
played upon his name with some degree of 
severity. 

Ansibarii, a people of Germany. Tacit. 
Ann. 15, c. 55. 

Antjea, a wife of Proteus, called also 
Stenobaia. Homer. II. A goddess wor- 

shipped by the inhabitants of Antium. 

Antjeas, a king of Scythia, who said that 
the neighing of a horse was far preferable to 
the music of Ismenias, a famous musician 
who had been taken captive. Plat. 

Antaeus, a giant of Libya, son of Terra 
and Neptune. He was so strong in wrestling, 
that he boasted that he would erect a temple 
to his father with the skulls of his conquered 
antagonists. Hercules attacked him, and as 
he received new strength from his mother as 
often as he touched the ground, the hero 
lifted him up in the air, and squeezed him to 
death in his arms, Lucan . 4, v. 598. — >Stat. 

6. Thcb. v. $93.—Juv. 5, v. 88. — ■ A ser- 
vant of Atticus. Cic. ad Attic. 13, cp . 44. 

A friend of Tumus> killed by iEneas. 

Virg. Mn. 10, v. 561. 

Antagoras, a man of Cos. Pam. 3, c. 5. 
— A Rhodian poet, much admired by An- 
tigonus. Id. 1, c. 2. One day as he was 
cooking some fish, the king asked him whether 
Homer ever dressed any meals when he was 
recording the actions of Agamemnon ? And 
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do you think, replied the poet, that he m >m<* 
t z'Xtr'.r^u.Qu.'ra.i xai rttrem fA&fwXSy ever in- 
quired whether any individual diessed fish in 
his army ? Plut. Nymph, cj Apoph. 

Antalcidas of Sparta, son of Leon, was 
sent into Peisia, where he made a peace with 
Artaxerxes veiy disadvantageous to his coun- 
try, by which Ii. C. 587, the .Greek cities of 
Asia, became tributary to the'" Persian mo- 
narch. Pans. 9, c. 1, Sec. — Diod. 14. — Plut. 
in Arlax. 

Antander, a general of Messenia, against 

the Spartans. Pans. 4, c. 7. A In other 

of Agathocles, tyrant of Sicily. Justin. 22, 
c. 7. 

Antandros, now St. Dimitri, a city of 
Troas, inhabited by the Leleges, near which 
iEneas built his fleet after the destruction of 
Ti oy. It has been called Edonis, Cimmeris, 
Assos, and Apollonia. There is a hill in its 
neighbourhood called Alexandria, where Paris 
sat, as some suppose, when the three rival 
goddesses appeared before him when contend- 
ing for the prize of beauty. Strab. 15. — Virg. 
Mn. 5, v. 6. — Mela, 1, c. 18. 

Anterbrocius, an ambassador to Caesar from 
the Rhemi, a nation of Gaul. Cces. Pell. 
Gall. 2, c. 5. 

Anteius Publius, was appointed over 
Syria by Nero. He was accused of sedition 
and conspiracy, and drank poison, which ope- 
rating slowly obliged him to open his veins. 
Tacit. An. 15, Sec. 

Antemnje, a city of the Sabines between 
Rome and the Anio, whence the name (ante 
amnem ..) Virg. Mn. 7, v. 651. — Dionys. Hal. 

Antenor, a Trojan prince related to 
Priam. It is said that during the Trojan 
war, he always kept a secret correspondence 
with the Greeks, and chiefly with Menelaus 
and Ulysses. In the council of Priam, Homer 
introduces him as advising the 'Trojans to re- 
store ‘ Helen and conclude the war. He ad- 
vised Ulysses to carry away the Trojan pal- 
ladium, and encouraged the Greeks to make 
the wooden horse, which at his persuasion, 
was bi ought into die city of Troy by a breach 
made in the walls. iEneas has been accused 
of being a partner of his guilt ; and the night 
that Tioy was taken, they had a number of 
Greeks stationed at die doors of their houses 
to protect them from harm. After the de- 
struction of his country, Antenor migrated 
into Italy near the Adriatic, where he built 
the town of Padua. His children were also 
concerned in the Trojan war, and displayed 
much valor against the Greeks. Their names 
were Polybius, Acamas, Agenor, and accord- 
ing to others, Polydaraas & Helicaon. Liv. 
1, c. 1 .—P/m. 5, c. 15. — Virg. Mn. 1, v. 242. 
Tacit. 16, c. 21. — Homer. B. 5, 7, 8, 11. — 
Ovid. Met . 15. — Dictys* Cret. 5. -—Dares 
Phryg. 6. — Strab. 13.— Dionys. Hal . 1.— 

Pans. 10, c. 27.— A statuary. Paus. 

A Cretan who wrote a history of his country. 
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Antenorides, a patronymic given to the 
thi pc sons of Antenor, all killed during the 
Trojan war. Virg. JEn . 6, v. 484. 

Anteros, (ctvn against love,) a son 

of Mi ars and Venus. He was not, as the deri- 
vation of his name implies, a deity that pre- 
sided over an opposition to love, but he was 
the god of mutual love and of mutual tender- 
ness. Venus had complained to Themis, that 
her son Cupid always continued a child, and 
was told, that if he had another brother, he 
would grow up in a shoit space of time. As 
soon as Anteros was born, Cupid felt his 
strength increase, and his wings enlarge; 
but if ever his brother was at a distance from 
him, he found himself reduced to his ancient 
shape. From this circumstance it is seen, 
that return of passion gives vigor to love. 
Anteros had a temple at Athens raised to his 
honor, when Moles had experienced the cold- 
ness and disdain of Timagoras, whom he 
passionately esteemed, and for whom he had 
killed himself. [ Vid. Meles.] Cupid and 
Anteros are often represented striving to seize 
a palm-tree from one another, to teach us that 
true love always endeavours to overcome by 
kindness and gratitude. They were always 
painted in the Greek academies, to inform 
the scholars that it is their immediate duty 
to be grateful to their teachers, and to reward 
their trouble with love and reverence. Cic. de 
Nat. D. 5, c. 25. — Puns, 1, c.50, 1.6, c.25. — 

A grammarian of Alexandra, in the age 

of the emperor Claudius. A freeman of 

Atticus. Cic. ad Attic. 9, ep. 14. 

Anthea, a town of Achaia. Pans. 7, c. 

i<?. Of Messenia. Id. 4, c. 51. Of 

Troezcne. Id. 2, c. 50. 

Antiieas, a son of Eumelus, killed in 
attempting to sow com from the chariot of 
Triptolemus drawn by dragons. Pans. 7, 
c. 18. 

• Anthedon, a city of Bceotia, which re- 
ceived its name from the flowery plains that 
surround it, or from Anthedon, a certain 
nymph. Bacchus and Ceres had there tem- 
ples. Paus. 7, c. 10, 1. 9, c. 22. — It was 
formerly inhabited by Thracians. Homer. 

II. 2. — Ovid. Met. 15, v. 905. A port 

of Peloponnesus, Plin. 4, c. 5. — St at. 9, v. 
291. 

Anthela, a town near the Asopus, near 
which Ceres and Amphictyon had a temple. 
Herodot . 7, c. 176. 

Anthemis, an island in the Mediterranean, 
the same as the Ionian Samos. St^ab. 10. 

Anthemon, a Trojan. Homer. 77. 4. 

Anthemus, a city of Macedonia at Ther- 
mae. A city of Syria. Strab . 

Anthemusia, the same as Samos. A 

city of Mesopotamia. Strab. 

Anthene, a town of Peloponnesus. Thu - 
cyd. 5, c. 41. 

Anthermus, a Chian sculptor, son of 
Miceiadcs, and grandson to Malas. He and 
hii» brother Bupalus made a statue of the poet 
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Hipponax, which caused universal laughter, 
on account of the deformity of its counte- 
nance. The poet was so incensed upon 
this, and inveighed with so much bitterness 
against the statuaries, that . they hung them- 
selves, according to the opinion of some au- 
thors. Plin. 56, c. 5. 

Athens, a native of Anthedon, who first 

invented hymns, Plut. duMus. A son of 

Neptune. 

Athespiioria, festivals celebrated in Si- 
cily in honor of Proserpine, who was earned 
away by Pluto as sliew'as gathering floweis. 

C/audian . de Rapt. Pros. Festivals of the 

same name were also observed at Argos in ho- 
nor of Juno, who was called Antheia. 2'aus. 
Co with. — Poll a v. Onom. 1, c. 1. 

Anthestkria, festivals in honor of Bac- 
chus among the Greeks. They w r ere cele- 
brated in the month of February, allied An- 
thesterion, whence the name is derived, and 
continued three days. The first was called 
TL&Qiyta, avro ran vriS-ous aiysiv, because they 
tapped theii barrels of liquor. The second 
day was called Xosy, from the measure 
because every individual drank of his own 
vessel, in commemoration of the arrival of 
Orestes, who after the murder of his mother, 
came without being purified, to Demophoon, 
or Pandion king of Athens, and was obliged 
with all the Athenians, to drink by himself, 
for fear of polluting the people by drinking 
with them before lie was purified of the parri- 
cide. It was usual on that day, to ride out in 
chariots, and ridicule those that passed by. 
The best drinkei w r as rewarded with a ciown 
of leaves, or rather of gold, and with a cask of 
wane. The third clay was called %v<r£ot from 
gorget, a vessel brought out full of all sorts of 
seeds and herbs, deemed sacred to Mercury , 
and therefore not touched. The slaves had 
the permission of being merry and free during 
these festivals ; and at the end of the solem- 
nity a herald proclaimed, 0 Ka^sc, 

to* 5 $r AvS-ttrryigia., i. o. Depart, ye Canon 
slaves, the festivals are at an end. TElian. 
V ; H. % c. 41. 

Antheus, a son of Antenor, much es- 
teemed by Paris.- One of the companions 

of ASnoas. Virg. Mix. 1, v. 514. 

Anthia, a sister of Priam, seized by the 
Greeks. She compelled the people of Pailene 
to burn their ships, and build Scionc. Poly ten. 

7, c. 47. A town. Vid. Anthea. A 

daughter of Thespius, mistress to Hercules 
Apollod. 2, c. 7. 

Anthias, Vid. Antheas. 

Anthippe, a daughter of Thestius. 

Anthium, a town of Thrace, afterwards 

called Apollonia. Plin. 4, c. 11. A city 

of Italy. 

Anthius, ( Jlowery ,) a name of Bacchus 
worshipped at Athens. He liad also a statue 
at Palrm. 

Antho, a daughter of Amulius king of 
Alba. 
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Anthores, a companion of Hercules, wno 
followed Evander, and settled in Italy. lie 
was killed in the war of Tut nus against iEneus. 
Pirg. sEn. 10, v. 778. 

Anthracia, a nymph. Paus. 8, c. 51. 

Anthropinus, Tisarchus and Diodes, 
three persons who laid snares for Agathocles 
tyrant of Sicily. Polyan « 5, c. 5. 

Anthropophagi, a people of Scythia that 
fled on human flesh. They lived near the 
countiy of the Massagetax Plin. 4, c. 12, 
1. 6’, c. 50. — Mela, 2, c. 1. 

Antiiylh, a city of Egypt on the Ca- 
nopic mouth of the Nile. It maintained the 
queens of the country in shoes, or accoi cl- 
ing to Aihenceus 1, in girdles. llcrodot. 2, 
c. 98. 

Antia lex was made for the suppression 
of luxury at Rome. Its particulars are not 
known. The enactor was Antius llestio, 
who afterwards never supped abroad for fear 
of being himself a witness of the profusion 
and extravagance which his law meant to 
destioy, but without effect Macrob. 5, c. 
17. 

Antia nir a, the mother of Echion. 

Antias, the goddess of fortune, chiefly 

worshipped at Antium. A poet. Vid. 

Fiuius. 

Antic lea, a daughter of Auto! yens and 
Amphithca. Her father, who was a famous 
robber, permitted Sisyphus, son of uEolus to 
enjoy the favors of his daughter, and Anti- 
clea was really pregnant of Ulysses when she 
married Laertes king of Ithaca. Laertes 
was nevertheless the reputed father of Ulys- 
ses. Ulysses is reproached by Ajax in Ovid. 
Met. as being the son of Sisyphus. It is 
said that Anticlea killed herself when she 
heard a false report of her son’s death. Ho- 
mer. Od . 11, 19. — Hy gin. fob. 201,245. — 

Puns. 10, c. 29. A woman who had 

JPeriphetcs by Vulcan. Apollad . 5. A 

daughter of Diodes, who married 3VIa- 
chaon the son of JEsculapius, by whom she 
had Nieomachus and Gorgasus. Paus. 4, 
c. 50. 

Antioles, an Athenian aichon. A 

man who conspired against Alexander with 

Ilcrmolaus. Curt. 8. c. 6 . An Athenian 

victor at Olympia. 

A nuclides, a Greek historian, whose 
works are now lost. They are often quoted 
by Athenceus <$• Pint, in Alex. 

Anticragus, a mountain of Lycia, oppo- 
site mount Cragus. Strab. 4. 

AnticrXtes, a Spartan who stabbed Epa- 
minondas, the Theban general, at the battle 
of Mantinea. Plat, in Ages. 

Anticyra, two towns of Greece, the one 
in Pliocis, and the other near Mount Oeta, 
both famous for the ell chore which they pro- 
duced. This plant was of infinite service to 
cure diseases, and particularly insanity ; hence 
the proverb 1 Vaviget Anticyram. The Anli- 
cvra of Phoeis was anciently called Cvparissa. 
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It had a temple of Neptune, who was repre- 
sented holding a trident in one hand and resr, 
ing the othci on his side, with one of his feet 
on a dolphin. Some writcis, especially Ho- 
race (Art . P. 500 ), speak of thiec islands of 
this name, but this seems to be a mistake. 
Paus. 10, c. 56*. — Ilorat. 2, Sat. 5, v. 1 66. 
De . Irt. Poet. v. 500. — Persia s, 4, \. 15. — * 
Strab. 9. — Mela, 2, c. 5. — Quid. Pont. 4, ep. 5, 

v. 55. A mistress of Demetrius. Pint, m 

Demetr. 

Antidoaius, a warlike soldier of king 
Philip at the siege of Permthus. 

A ntidotus, an excellent painter, pupil of 
Euphranor. Plm. 55, c. li. ' 

Antic is nfs, one of Alexander’s generals, 
publicly rewarded for his valor. Curt. 5, c. 14. 

An tig knit) as, a famous musician of Thebes, 
disciple to Philoxenus. He taught his pupil 
Isincnias lo despise the judgment of the po- 
pulace. Cic. in Prut. 97. 

Antigona, daughter of Berenice, was 
wife to king Pyrrhus. Pint, in Pyrrh . 

Antigone, a daughter of (Edipus, king of 
Thebes, by his mother Jocasta. She buried 
by night her brother Polynices, against the 
positive oi dors of Croon, who when he heard 
of il, oulcied lier to be lmiied alive. She 
however killed herself before the sentence 
was executed; and ITaunon, the king’s son 
who was passionately fond of her, and had 
not been able to obtain her pardon, killed 
liimself on her grave. The death of Ami- 
gone is the subject of one of the tragedies v e 
Sophocles. The Athenians were so pleased 
with it at the first representation, that they 
presented the author with the government of 
Samos. This tragedy was represented 52 
times at Athens without interruption, Sophocl 
in Anlig. — Hygin • fab. 67, 72, 245, 254. — 
ApoUod. 5, c. 5. — Ovid. Trist. 5, el. 5.—Philo- 

strat. 2, c. 29. — Slat. Theb. 12, v. 550. 

A daughter of Euiytion king of Phthia in 
Thessaly. Apollod. — A daughter of Lao- 
medon. She was the sister of Priam, and 
was changed into a stork for comparing her- 
self to Juno. Ovid. Met. 6, v. 95. 

Antigonia, an inland town of Epirus. 

Plin. 4, c, 1. One of Macedonia, founded 

by Antigonus son of Gonatas. Id. 4, c. 10. 

One in Syria, on the borders of the 

Oroutcs. Strab . 15. Another in Bithyma, 

called also Niccca. Id. 12. Another in Ar- 

cadia, anciently called Mantinea. Paus. 8, 

c. 8. One of Troas in Asia Minor. 

Strab. 15. 

Antigonus, one of Alexander’s generals,' 
universally supposed to be the illegitimate son 
of Philip, Alexander’s father. In the division of 
the provinces after the king’s death, he received 
Pamphylia, Lycia, and Phrygia. lie united 
with Antipater and Ptolemy, to destroy Perdic- 
casand Eumenesj and after the death of Peru 
diccas,he made continual war againstEnmencs, 
whom, after three years of various fortune, hu 
took prisoner, and ordered to be starved, He 

aftei w<u\is 
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afterwards declared war against Cassander, 
whom he conquered, and had several engage- 
ments by his generals with Lysimaclms. He 
obliged Seleucus to retire from Syria, and fly 
for refuge and safety to Egypt. Ptolemy, 
who had established himself in Egypt, pro- 
mised to defend Seleucus, and from that 
time all friendship ceased between Ptolemy 
and Antigonus, and a new war was begun, 
in which Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, 
conquered the fleet of Ptolemy, near the 
island of Cyprus, and took 16,000 men pri- 
soners, and sunk 200 ships. Aftci this fa- 
mous naval battle, which happened 26 years 
after Alexandei ’s death, Antigonus and liis 
son assumed the title of kings, and their 
example was followed by all the lest of 
Alexander’s gencials. The power of Anti- 
gonus was now become so fonnidable, that 
Ptolemy, Seleucus, Cassander, and Lysima- 
chus, combined together to destroy him ; yet 
Antigonus despised them, saying that he 
would disperse them as biuls. He attempted 
to enter Egypt in vain, though he gained 
several vicloi les over his opponents, and he 
at last received so many w ounds in a battle 
that lie could not survive them, and died in 
the 80th year of his age, 501 15. C. During 
his life, he was master of all Asia Minor, as 
far as Syria ; but after his death, his son 
Demetrius lost Asia, and established himself 
in Macedonia after the death of Cassander, 
and some time after attempted to recover 
his former possessions, but died in captivity 
in the court of his son-in-law Seleucus. An- 
tigonus was concerned in the different in- 
trigues of the Greeks. He made a treaty of 
alliance with the /Etolians, and was highly re- 
spected by the Athenians, to whom he shewed 
himself very liberal and indulgent Antigonus 
discharged some of his officers because they 
spent their time in taverns, and he gave their 
commissions to common soldiers who perform- 
ed their duty with punctuality. A certain poet 
called him divine ; but the king despised his 
flattery, and bade him go and enquire of his 
servants whether he was really what he sup- 
posed him. Strab. 15. — JDiod. 17, $c. — Paus. 
I, c. 6, $c. — Justin. 15. 14 & 15. — C. JVep. 
in Euinen. — Plut. in Demctr. JEvmen . cj Arat. 
- — Gonatas, son of Demetrius, and grandson 
to Antigonus, was king of Macedonia. He 
restored the Armenians to liberty, conquered 
the Gauls, and at last was expelled by Pyrrhus, 
who seized his kingdom. After the death of 
Pyrrhus, he recovered Macedonia, and died 
-after a reign of 54 years, leaving his son De- 
Thetrim to succeed, B. C. 245. Justin. 21 & 
lt5,—Polyb . — Plut.in Demetr. The guar- 

dian of his nephew, Philip, the son of Deme- 
trius, who married the widow of Demetrius, 
and usurped the kingdom. He was called 
Eason, from his promising much, and giving 
nothing. He conquered Cleomenes king of 
Sparta, and obliged him to retire into Egypt, 
because he favored die JEtolians against die 
6*5 
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Greeks. He died, B. C. 221, after a reign of 
1 1 years, leaving liis crown to die lawful 
possessor, Philip, who distinguished himself by 
his ci uelties, and the wai which he made against 

the liomans. Justin. 28 & 29 Polyb. 2 . 

Plut. in C leant. — ■ ■■ A son of Aristobulus king 
of J udaea, who obtained an army from the king 
of Paithia, by promising him 1000 talents and 
500 women. With these foreign troops he 
attacked his country, and cut the eais of Hyr- 
canus to make him unfit for tlio priesthood. 
Herod, with the aid of the Homans, took him 
prisoner, and he was put to death by Antony. 

Joseph. 14. — Eton. <$• Plut. in Anton.' 

Caryslius, an historian in die age of Philadel- 
phus, who wrote the lives of some of the an- 
cient philosophei s. Eiog. — Athcn A wri- 

ter on agriculture.— A statuary, who wrote 
on his piofession. 

Antilco, a tyrant of Chalcis. After his 
death, oligarchy prevailed in that city. Arist. 
5, Poht. 

AntiubXnus, a mountain of Syria oppo- 
site mount Libanus ; near which the Orontes 
flows. Strab. — Phn. 5, c. 20. 

Antilochits, a king of Messenia The 

eldest son of Nestor by Eurydice. He went 
to the Trojan war with liis father, and was 
killed by Memnon, the son of Aurora. Homer. 
Od.4. — Ovid. Heroul. says he was killed by 

Hector. A poet who wrote a panegyric 

upon Lysander, and received a hat filled with 
silver. Plut. in Lys An historian com- 

mended by Eionys. Hal. 

Antimachus, a lascivious person An 

Mstorian. A Greek poet and musician of 

Ionia in the age of Socrates. lit- wrote a trea- 
tise on the age and genealogy of Homer, and 
proved him to be a native of Colophon. He 
repeated one of his compositions before a large 
audience, but his diction was so obscure and 
unintelligible that all retired except Plato ; 
on which he said Ltgam nihilominits, Plato 
enim mihi esl % mas instar omnium . lie was 
reckoned the next to Ilomer in. excellence, 
and the emperor Adrian was so fond of his 
poetry that he preferred him to Homer. He 
wrote a poem upon the Thelian war ; and be- 
fore he had brought his heroes to the city of 
Thebes, he liad filled 24 volumes. He was 
sumamed Clarius from Claros, a mountain near 
Colophon, where he was born. Paus. 9, c. 55. 
— Plut. in Lysand. $ Tinwl . — Propert. 2, 

el. 54, v. 45. — Quinlil . 10, c. I. Another 

poet of the same name surnamed Psecas, be- 
cause he praised himself. Sublets. A 

Trojan whom Paris bribed to oppose the re- 
storing of Helen to Menelaus and Ulysses, 
who had come as ambassadors to recover her. 
His sons, Hippolochus and Pisamler, wore 
killed by Agamemnon. Homer II. 11, v. 1 25, 

1, 25, v. 188, A son of Hercules by a 

daughter of Thestius. Apollod. 2& 5. 

A native of Heliopolis, who wrote a poem on 
the creation of die world, in 5780 versos* 

A ntjuulexes. a son of Deiphon. Paus. 2, c.2& 
F A ntixos 



Anti noe, one of the daughters of Pelias, 
whose wishes to restore her father to youthful 
vigor pioved so fatal. Apollod . 1 . — Pam. 8, 
c. 11. 

Antinoeia, annual sacrifices and quin- 
quennial games in honor of Antinous, insti- 
tuted by the empei or Adrian at Mantinea, 
where Antinous was worshipped as a divinity. 

Antinopolis, a town of Egypt, built in 
honor of Antinous. 

Antinous, a youth of Bithynia, of whom 
the emperor Adrian was so extremely fond, 
that at his death he erected a temple to him, 
and wished it to be believed that he had been 
changed into a constellation. Some writers 
suppose that Antinous was drowned in the 
Nile, while others maintain that he offered 
himself at a sacrifice as a victim, in honor of 

the emperor. A native of Ithaca, son of 

Eupeithes, and one of Penelope’s suitors. He 
was brutal and cruel in his manners ; and ex- 
cited his companions to destroy Telemachus, 
whose advice comforted his mother Penelope. 
When Ulysses returned home he came to the 
palace in a beggar’s dress, and begged for bread, 
which Antinous refused, and even struck him. 
After Ulysses had discovered himself to Te- 
lemachus and Eumaius, he attacked the suit- 
ors, who were ignorant who he was, and killed 
Antinous among the first. Homer . Od. 1, 
16, 17 & 22. — Propert. 2, el. 5, v. 7. 

Antiociiia, the name of a Syrian province. 

Mela , 1, c. 14. A city of Syria, once the 

third city of the world for beauty, greatness, 
and flppulation. It was built by Antiochus and 
Seleucus Nicanor, partly on a hill, and partly 
in a plain. It has the river Orontes in its 
neighbourhood, with a celebrated grove called 
Daphne; whence, for the sake of distinction, 
it has been called Antiochia near Daphne. 
Vionys . Pier eg, ——— A city called also Nisibis, 
in Mesopotamia, built by Seleucus, son of An- 
tiochus. The capital of Pisidia 92 miles at 

the east of Ephesus. A city on mount Cra- 

gus. Another near the river Tigris, 25 

leagues from Seleucia on the west. An- 

other in Margiana, called Alexandria and 

Seieucia. -Another near mount Taurus, 

on the confines of Syria, Another of 

Caria, on the river Meander. 

Antiochjs, the name of the mother of 

Antiochus, the son of Seleucus. A tribe 

of Athens. 

Antiochus, suniamed Soler, was son of 
Seleucus, and king of Syria in Asia. He 
made a treaty of alliance with Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus, king of Egypt. He fell into a 
lingering disease, which none of his father’s 
physicians could cure for some time, till it 
was discovered that his pulse was more irre- 
gular than usual, when Stratonice his step- 
mother entered his room, and that love for 
her was the cause of his illness. This was 
told to the father, who willingly gave Strato- 
nice to his son, that his immoderate love 
might not cause his death. He died 291 B. C. 
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after a reign of 19 years. Judin. 17, c. 2, &e 
— Vah Max. 5. — Polyb. 4. — Appian. — The 
second of that name surnamed Theos (God) 
by the Milesians, because he put to death 
their tyrant Timarchus, was son and successor 
to Antiochus Soter. He put an end to the 
war which had been begun with Ptolemy ; 
and, to strengthen the peace, he married Be- 
renice, the daughter of the ./Egyptian king. 
This so offended his former wife Laodice, by 
whom he had two sons, that she poisoned him, 
and suborned Artemon, whose features were 
similar to his, to represent him as king. Ar- 
temon, subservient to her will, pretended to 
he indisposed, and as king, called all the 
ministers, and recommended to them Seleu- 
cus, surnamed Callinicus, son of Laodice, as 
his successor. After this ridiculous imposture* 
it was made public that the king had died a 
natural death, and Laodice placed her son on 
the throne, and dispatched Berenice, and her 
son, 246 years before the Christian era. 

Appian. The third of that name, surnamed 

the Great, brother to Seleucus Ceraunus, was 
king of Syria and Asia, and reigned 56 years. 
He was defeated by Ptolemy Philopater at 
Raphia, after which he made war against Per- 
sia, and took Sardes. After the death of Phi- 
lopater, he endeavoured to crush his infant son 
Epiphanes : but his guardians solicited the aid 
of the Romans, and Antiochus was compelled 
to resign his pretensions. He conquered the 
greatest part of Greece, of which some cities 
implored the aid of Rome ; and Annibal, who 
had taken refuge at his court, encouraged him 
to make war against Italy. He was glad to 
find himself supported by the abilities of such a 
general ; but his measures were dilatory, and 
not agreeable to the advice of Annibal, and he 
was conquered and obliged to retire beyond 
mount Taurus, and pay a yearly fine of 2000 
talents to the Romans. His revenues being 
unable to pay the fine, he attempted to plun- 
der the temple of Belus in Susiana, which so 
incensed the inhabitants, that they killed him 
with his followers, 187 years before the Chris- 
tian era. In his character of king, Antiochus 
was humane and liberal, the patron of learn- 
ing, and the friend of merit; and he published 
an edict, ordering his subjects never to obey 
except his commands were consistent with the 
laws of the country. He had three sons, Se- 
leucus Philopater, Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
Demetrius. The first succeeded him, and the 
two others were kept as hostages by the Ro- 
mans. Justin . 51 & 52. — Slrab. 16. — Liv. 

54, c. 59. — Plot. 2, c. 1. — Appian. Bell. Syr . 
The fourth Antiochus, surnamed Epi- 
phanes or Illustrious, was king of Syria, after 
the death of his brother Seleucus, and reigned 
eleven years. He destroyed Jerusalem, and 
was so cruel to the Jews, that they called him 
Ejnma nes , or Furious, and not Epiphanes. He 
attempted to plunder Persepolis without effect. 
He was of a voracious appeti+e, and foud of 
childish diversions; he used for his pleasu^to 
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empty bags of money into the streets, to see the 
people s eagerness to gather it ; he bathed in 
tiie public baths with the populace, and was 
fond of perfuming himself to excess. He in- 
vited all the Greeks he could at Antioch, and 
waited upon them as a servant, and danced 
with such indecency among the stage players, 
that even the most dissipate and shameless 
blushed at the sight. Polybius, — Justin . 54, 
c. 5. The fifth, surnamed JEupator, suc- 

ceeded his father Epiphancs on the throne of 
Syria, 164 B. C. He made a peace with 
the Jews, and in the second year of his reign 
was assassinated by his uncle Demetrius, 
who said that the crown was lawfully his 
own, and that it had been seized from his 

father. Justin. 54. — Joseph. 12. The 

sixth king of Syria was surnamed JEntheus or 
Noble. His father Alexander Bala, en- 
trusted him to the care of Malcus. an Ara- 
bian ; and he received the crown from Try- 
phon, in opposition to his brother Demetrius, 
whom the people hated. Before he had 
been a year on the throne, Tiyphon mur- 
dered him, 145 B. C. and reigned in his 

place for three years. Joseph . 15. — The 

seventh called Sidetes , reigned nine years. In 
the beginning of his reign he was afraid of 
Tryphon, and concealed himself, but he soon 
obtained the means of destroying his enemy. 
He made war against Phraates king of Par- 
thia, and he fell in the battle which was soon 
after fought, about 150 years before the Chris- 
tian era. Justin. 56, c. 1. — Appian. Pell. Syr. 
— — The eighth, surnamed Gri/jms, from his 
aquiline nose, was son of Demetrius Nicanor 
by Cleopatra. His brother Seleucus was de- 
stroyed by Cleopatra, and he himself would 
liave shared the same fate, had he not dis- 
covered his mother’s artifice, and compelled 
her to drink the poison which was prepared for 
himself. He killed Alexander Zebina, whom 
Ptolemy had set to oppose him on the throne 
of Syria, and was at last assassinated B. C. 11 2, 
after a reign of eleven years. Justin . 59, & tv — 
Joseph. — Appian. — — The ninth, surnamed 
Cyzenicus, from the city of Cyzicus, where he 
received his education, was son of Antiochus 
Sidetes, by Cleopatra. He disputed the king- 
dom with his brother Grypus, who ceded to 
him Ccelosyria, part of his patrimony. He was 
at last conquered by his nephew Seleucus near 
Antioch, and rather than to continue longer in 
his hands, he killed himself, B. C. 95. While 
a private man, he seemed worthy to reign ; but 
when on the throne, he was dissolute and ty- 
rannical. lie was fond of mechanics, and in- 
vented some useful military engines. Appian . 
— Josejdu — The lentil was ironically surnamed 
Pius, because he married Selena, the wife of his 
father and of his uncle. He was the son of 
Antiochus ninth, and he expelled Seleucus the 
jon of Grypus from Syria, and was killed in a 
battle which he fought against the Parthians, 
in the cause of the Galatians. Joseph. — A]>~ 
pian. — After his death, the kingdom of Svria 
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was tom to pieces by the faction of the royal 
family, or usurpers, who, under agood or false 
title, under the name of Antiochus or his re- 
lations, established themselves for a little time 
as sovereigns either of Syiia, or Damascus, or 
other dependent provinces. At last Antiochus 
surnamed Asiaticus, the son of Antiochus the 
ninth, was restored to his paternal throne by 
the influence of Lucullus the Roman general 
on the expulsion of Tigranes king of Arme 
nia fi om the Syrian dominions ; but four years 
after, Pompey deposed him, and observed, 
that he who had hid himself while an usurper 
sat upon his throne, ought not to be a king. 
From that time, B. C. 65, Syi ia became a 
Roman province, and the lace of Antiochus 
was extinguished. Justin. 40. A philo- 

sopher of Ascalon, famous for his writings, 
and the respect with which lie was treated by 
his pupils, Lucullus, Cicero, and Brutus. 

Pint, in Lucid. An historian of Syiacuse, 

son of Xenophanes, who wrote, besides other 
works, an history of Sicily, in nine books, in 
which he began at the age of king Cocalus. 

Strab. — Died. 1 2 . A rich king, tributary to 

the Romans in the age of Vespasian. Tacit. 

Hist. 2, c. 81.- A sophist who refused tc 

take upon himself the government of a state, 
on account of the vehemence of his passions. 

A king conquered by Antony, &c. C<c$. 5, 

Bell. Ciu. 4. A kingofMessenia. Pans. 4. 

— A commander of the Athenian fleet, un- 
der Alcibiades, conquered by Lysandcr. 
Xenoph. Hist. Grcec. A writer of Alex- 

andria, who published a treatise on comic 

poets. A then. A sceptic of Laodicca. 

JDiog. in Pyrrh. A learned sophist. Phi 

losirn. A servant of Atticus. Cic. ad At - 

tic. 5, ep. 55. A hair-dresser mentioned 

by Martial, 1 1, ep. 85.— A son of Hercules 

by Medea. Apollod. 2, c. 7.- A stage 

player. Juv. 5, v. 98. A sculptor, said 

to have made the famous statue of Pallas, 
preserved in the Ludovisi gardens at Rome. 

Axtiofe, a daughter of Nycteus, king of 
Thebes, by Polyxo, was beloved by Jupiter, 
who, to deceive her, changed himself into a 
satyr. She became pregnant, and to avoid the 
resentment of her father, she fled to mount 
Cithocron, where she brought foith twins, Am- 
phion and Zethus. She exposed them, to pre- 
vent discovery, but they were preserved. After 
this she fled to Epopeus, king of Sicyon, who 
married her. Some say that Epopeus carried 
her away, for which action Nycteus made war 
against him, and at his death left his crown to 
his brother Lycus, enti eating him to continue 
the war, and punish die ravisher of his daugh- 
ter. Lyeus obeyed his injunctions, killed Epo- 
peus, and recovered Antiope, whom he loved, 
and married, though his niece. His first 
wife Dirce, was jealous of his new connection; 
she prevailed upon her husband, and Anti- 
ope was delivered into her bands, and confined 
in a prison, where she was daily tormented: 
Antiope, after many years* imprisonment, 
F 2 obtained 
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obtained means to escape, and went after her 
sons, who undertook to avenge her wrongs 
upon Lycus and his wife Dhce. They took 
Thebes, put the king to death, and tied Dirce 
to the tail of a wild bull, winch di agged her 
till she died. Bacchus changed liei into a 
Fountain, and deprived Antiope of the use of 
her senses. In tins forlorn situation she wan- 
dered all over Greece, and at last found relief 
fi om Phoeus, son of Omytion, who cured her 
of her disoider, and married her. Ilvginus, 
fab. 7, says that Antiope was divorced by Ly- 
cus, because she had been ravished by Epo- 
peus, whom he cal Is Epaphus, and that after 
her repudiation she became pregnant by Ju- 
piter. Meanwhile Lyons married Dirce, 
who suspected that her husband still kept the 
company of Antiope, upon which she impri- 
soned her. Antiope however escaped from 
her confinement, and brought forth on mount 
Cithaeron. Some authors have called her 
daughter of Asopus, because she was born on 
the banks of that river. The scholiast on Apol- 
lon. 1 , v. 73.5, maintains that theie were two 
persons of the name, one the daughter of 
Nycteus, and the other of Asopus and mother 
of Amphion and Zethus. Puns. 2, e. 6, 1. 9, 
c. 17.' — Ovid. 6, Met. v. 110. — Apollod. 3, c. 5. 
Propert. 3, el. 15. — Hom. Od. 11 . v. 259. — 

Hygin. fab. 7, 8 & 155. *A daughter of 

Thespius or Thestius, mother of Alopius by 

Hercules, Apollod. 2, c. 7. A daughter of 

Mars, queen of the Amazons, taken prisoner 
by Hercules, and given in marriage to The- 
seus. She is also called Hippolyte. Fid. Hip- 
polyte.— A daughter of JEolus, mother of 
Bceotus and Hellen, by Neptune. Hygin. 
fab. 157. A daughter of Pilon, who mar- 

ried Eurytus. Id. fab. 14. 

Antiorus, a son of Lycurgus. Pint, in 
Lycurg. 

Antiparos, a small island in the iEgean 
sea, opposite Paros, from wliich it is about six 
miles distant. 

AntipXter, son of Iolaus, was soldier un- 
der king Philip, and raised to the rank of a 
general under Alexander the Great. When 
Alexander went to invade Asia, he left Anti- 
pater supreme governor of Macedonia, and of 
all Greece. Antipater exerted himself in the 
cause of his king ; he made war against Sparta, 
and was soon after called into Persia with a re- 
inforcement by Alexander. He has been sus- 
pected of giving poison to Alexander, to raise 
himself to power. After Alexander’s death, 
his generals divided the empire among them- 
selves, and Macedonia was allotted to Anti- 
pater. The wars which Greece, and chiefly 
Athens, meditated under Alexander’s life, 
now burst forth with uncommon fury as soon 
as the news of his death was received. The 
Athenians levied an army of 30,000 men, and 
equipped 200 ships against Antipater, who was 
master of Macedonia. Their expedition was 
attended with much success, Antipater was 
routed in Thessaly, and even besieged in the 


town of Lamia. But when Leosthenes thy 
A thenian general was mortal Iy wounded unuer 
I the walls of Lamia, the fortune of the war was 
| changed. Antipater obliged the enemy tc 
raise the siege, and soon after received a lein 
forccment from Craterus from Asia, with 
which he conquered the Athenians at Cranon 
in Thessaly. After this defeat Antipater and 
Craterus matched into Bcootia, and con 
queied the rEtolians, and granted peace t< 
the Athenians, on the conditions which 
Leosthenes had proposed to Antipater when 
besieged in Lamia, i. e. that he should be 
absolute master ovei them. Besides this, he 
demanded from their ambassadors, Dcmade.s, 
Phocion, and Xenocrates, that they should 
deliver into his hands the oiators Demosthenes 
and Hyperides, whose eloquence had inflamed 
the minds of their countrymen, and had been 
the primary causes of the war. The con- 
ditions were accepted, a Macedonian garrison 
was stationed in Alliens, but the inhabitants 
still were permitted the free use of their laws 
and privileges. Antipater and Ciaterus 
were die fn st who made hostile preparations 
against Perdiccas ; and during that time Poly- 
perchon was appointed over Macedonia. Po- 
lyperchon defeated the JEtolians, w r ho made 
an invasion upon Macedonia. Antipater gave 
assistance to Eumencs in Asia against Anti- 
gonus, according to Justin. 14, c. 2. At his 
death, B. C. 319, Antipater appointed Poly- 
perchon master of all his possessions ; and as 
he was the oldest of all the generals and suc- 
cessors of Alexander, he recommended that he 
might be the supreme ruler in their councils, 
that every thing might be done according to 
his judgment. As for his son Cassander, he left 
him in a subordinate station under Polyper- 
chon. But Cassander was of too aspiring a dis- 
position tamely to obey his father’s injunctions. 
He recovered Macedonia, and made himself 
absolute. Curt. 5, 4, 5, 6, 7 & 10. — Justin. 1 1, 
12, 13, &c — JDiod. 17, 18, &c.— C. Hep. in 
Phoc. $ Eumen. — Pint, in Eumen . Alexand. 
&c. A son of Cassander king of Mace- 

donia, and son-in-law of Lysimachus. He 
killed his mother, because she wished his bro 
ther Alexander to succeed to the throne. Alex- 
ander, to revenge the death of his mother, soli - 
cited the assistance of Demetrius ; but peace 
was re-established between the two brothers by 
the advice of Lysimachus, and soon after De- 
metrius killed Antipater, and made himseh 
king of Macedonia, 294 B. C. Justin. 26. 

c. 1. A king of Macedonia, who reigned 

only 45 days, 277 B. C.— A king of Cilicia. 

A powerful prince, father to Herod. He 

was appointed governor of Judaea by Caesar, 
whom he had assisted in the Alexandrine war. 

Joseph . An Athenian archon. One of 

Alexander’s soldiers, who conspiredagainsthis 
life with Hermolaus. Curt. 8, c. 6. A ce- 

lebrated sophist of Hieropolis, preceptor to the 
children of the emperor Severus.— A Stoic 

philosopher of Tarsus* 144 years B. C. 

A poet 



A poet of Sidon, who could compose a num- 
ber of verses extempore, upon any subject. 
He lanked Sappho among the Muses, in one 
of his epigiams. He had a fever every year 
oil the day of his birth, of which at last he died. 
He florished about 80 years B. C. Some 
of his epigrams are preserved in the Antlio- 
logia. Vim. 7, c. 51. — Veil. Max. I, c. 10.— • 
Cic. de Oral. 5. De Ojfic. 5. De Quasi. Acad . 4. 

A philosopher of Phoenicia, preceptor to 

Cato of Utica. Vlul. in Cat. A Stoic phi- 

losopher, disciple of Diogenes of Babylon. 
He wrote two books on divination, and died 
at Athens, Cic. de Dir. 1, c. 5. Ac. Quasi. 4, 

c. 6. De Ojfic. 5. c. It?. A disciple of 

Aristotle, who wrote two books of letters. 

A poet of Thessalonica, in the age of 

Augustus. 

Antipathia, a city of Macedonia. Liu. 51, 
c. 27. 

ANTirATiuDAs, a governor of Telmessus. 
Volya n. 5. 

Antipatris, a city of Palestine. 

Antii'hXnes, an ingenious statuary of 

Argos. Vans. 5, c. 17. A comic poet of 

Rhodes, or rather of Smyrna, who wrote 
above 90 comedies, and died in the 74th year 
of his age, by the fall of an apple upon 

hife head. A physician of Delos, who used 

to say that diseases originated from the va- 
riety of food that was eaten. Clem. Alex. — 
Aiken. 

AntiphXtes, a king of the Lceslrygoncs, 
descended from Lamus, who founded Formise. 
Ulysses returning from Troy, came upon his 
coasts, and sent three men to examine the 
country. Antiphates devoured one of them, 
and pursued the others, and sunk the fleet of 
Ulysses with stones, except the ship in which 

Ulysses was. Ovid. Met. 14, v. 232. — A 

son of Sai*pcdon. Virg. JEn. 9 , v. <395. 

The grandfather of Ampliiaraus. Homer. Od. 

A man killed in the Trojan war by Le- 

onteus, Homer. XI. 12, v. 191. 

Antiviiiij Por/r ns, a haibour on the Afri- 
can side of the Red Sea. Strait. 1 G. 

Antiphilus, an Athenian who succeeded 
Leosthencs at the siege of Lamia against An- 
tipater. Died. 18.— — A noble painter who 
represented a youth leaning over a Are and 
blowing it, from which the whole house seem- 
ed to be illuminated. lie was an Egyptian 
by birth ; he imitated Apelles, and was dis- 
ciple to Ctesidemus. Vim. 55, c. 10. 

Antiphon, a poet A native of llliam- 

nusia, called Nestor, from his eloquence and 
prudence. The 1<> orations that are extant 

under his name, are supposititious. An 

orator who promised Philip, king of Mace- 
donia, that he would set on fire the citadel of 
Athens, for which he was put to death, at the 
instigation of Demosthenes. Cic. de Die. 2. — 

Vlul. in Aldb . Demost. A poet who 

wrote" on agriculture. Athen .— — An author 

who wrote a treatise on peacocks. A rich 

naan introduced by Xenophon as disputing 
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with Socrates. An Athenian who Inter- 

preted dreams, and wiotc an history of his art. 

Cic . de. Dim 1 & 2. A foolish llictonrian. 

A poet of Attica, who v rote tragedies, 

epic poems, and orations. Dionysius put him 
to death, because he refused to praise his com- 
positions, Being once asked by the tyrant, 
what brass was the best ? lie answered, that 
with which the statues of Ilamiodms and 
Aristogiton are made. Vlul. — Arhlot. 

Antiphonus, a son of Priam, who went 
with his father to the tent of Achilles to re- 
deem Hector. Homer. Tl. 24. 

Antipiius, a son of Pi jam, killed by 

Agamemnon during the Tiojan war. A 

son of Thcssalus, grandson to Ilciculcs. He 
went to the Ti ojan w ar in 50 ships, Homer. 
II. 2, v. 185. An intimate friend of Ulys- 
ses. Homer. Od. 17. A brother of Ctime- 

nns, was son of Ganyctor the Naupacrian. 
These two brothers murdeiedtlie poet Hesiod, 
on the false suspicion ihat he had offered vio- 
lence to their sister, and threw his body into 
the sea. The poet's dog discovered them, and 
they were seized and convicted of the murder. 
Pint, de Solert . Anim. 

Antipcenus, a noble Theban, whose daugh- 
ters sacrificed themselves for the public safety. 
Vid. Androclea. 

Antipolis, a city of Gaul, built by the 
people of Marseilles. Tacit. 2. Hist. 
c. 15. 

Antirrhium, a promonloiy of iEtolia, 
opposite Itliium in Peloponnesus, w hence the 
name. 

Antissa, a city at the north of Lesbos. 

An island near it. Ovid. Met. 15, v. 287 

—P/m. 2, c. 89. 

Antisthenes, a philosopher, bom of an 
Athenian father, and of a Phrygian mother. 
He taught rhetoric, and had among his pupils 
the famous Diogenes ; but when he had heard 
Socrates, he shut up his school, and told his 
pupils, “ Go seek for yourselves a master; I 
have now found one.” He was at the head of 
the sect of the Cynic philosophers. One of 
his pupils asked him what philosophy had 
taught liiin ? “ To live with myself,” said he. 
He sold* his all, and preserved only a very 
ragged coat, which drew the attention of Ho 
crates, and tempted him to say to the Cynic, 
who carried liis contempt of dress too far. 
u Antisthones, I see thy vanity through the 
holes of thy coat.” Antisthenes taught the 
unity of God, but he recommended suicide. 
Sonic of his letters are extant. His doctrines 
of austerity were followed as long as he was 
himself an example of the cynical character, 
but after liis death, they were all forgotten, 
Antisthenes florished 596 years B. C. Cic. de 

Oral. 5, c. 55. — Dlog. 6. — Vlul. in Lyc.~ 

A disciple of Heraclitus.— An historian of 
Rhodes. Diog. 

Antistius Labko, an 'excellent lawyer ** 
Rome, who defended the liberties of his 
country against Augustus, for which he is 
F 5 taxed 
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taxed with madness by Horat. 1, Sat. 5, v. 82. 

— Sueion. in Aug, 54. Petro of Gabii, 

was the author of a celebrated treaty between 
Rome and his country, in the age of Tarquin 

the proud. Dionps. Hal. 4. C. Reginus, 

a lieutenant of Caesar in Gaul. Cccs. Bell , G. 

6 & 7. A soldier of Pompey’s army, so 

confident of his valor, that he challenged all 
the adherents of Cassar. Hirt. 25, Hisj). 
Bell. 

Antitaurus, one of the branches of 
mount Taurus, which runs in a north-east 
direction through Cappadocia towards Arme- 
nia and the Euphrates. 

Antitheus, an Athenian archon. Paus. 7, 
c. 17 

Antium, a maritime town of Italy, built 
by Ascanius, or, according to others, by a 
son of Ulysses and Circe, upon a promontory 
32 miles east from Ostium. It was the capital 
of the Volsci, who made war against the Ho- 
mans for above 200 years. Camillus took it, 
and carried all the beaks of their ships to 
Rome, and placed them in the Forum on a 
tribunal, which from thence was called Ros- 
trum. This town was dedicated to the god- 
dess of Fortune, whose statues, when con- 
sulted, gave oracles by a nodding of the head, 
or other different signs. Nero was bom there. 
die. de Div. 1. — Horat. 1, od . 55. — Liv. 8, 
c. 14. 

Antomenes, the last king of Corinth. 
After his death, magistrates with regal autho- 
rity were chosen annually. 

Antonia i.ex was enacted by M. Antony, 
the consul, A. U. C. 7 10. It abrogated the 
lex Alia, and renewed die lex Cornelia, by 
taking away from die people the privilege of 
chusing priests, and restoring it to the college 
of priests, to which it originally belonged. 

Dio. 44. Another by the same, A. U. C. 

705. It ordained that a new decury of judges 
should be added to the two former, and that 
they should be chosen from the centurions. 

Cic. in Philip. 1 & 5. Another, by the 

same. It allowed an appeal to the people, 
to those who were condemned de majestate , or 

of perfidious measures against the state. 

Another by die same, during his triumvirate. 
It made it a capital offence to propose ever 
after the election of a dictator, and for any 
person to accept of the office. Appian. de Bell. 
Civ. 5. 

Antonia, a daughter of M. Antony, by 
Octavio. She married Domitius JEnobarbus, 
and was mother of Nero and of two daughters. 
—.A sister of Germanicus.-— -A daughter 
of Claudius and JElia Petina. She was of the 
family of the Tubero’s and was repudiated 
for her levity. Sueton . in Claud. 1. — Tacit . 
Ami. 11 . — - The wife of Drusus, the son of 
Livia, and brother to Tiberius. She became 
mother of three children, Germanicus, Cali- 
gula’s father; Claudius the emperor, and the 
debauched Livia. Her husband died very 
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! early, and she never would marry again, but 
spent her time in the education of her chil- 
dren. Some people suppose that her grand- 
son Caligula ordered her to be poisoned, 

A. D. 58. Val. Max. 4, c. 5. -A castle of 

Jerusalem, which received this name in honor 
of M. Antony. 

Antonii, a patrician and plebeian family, 
which were said to derive their origin fiom 
Antones, a son of Hercules, as Plul. in An - 
ton. informs us. 

Antonina, the wife of Belisarius, &c. 

Antoninus, Titus, surnamed Pius, was 
adopted by the emperor Adrian, to whom he 
succeeded. This prince is remarkable for all 
the virtues that can form a perfect statesman, 
philosopher, and king. He rebuilt whatever 
cities had been destroyed by wars in former 
reigns. In cases of famines or inundation, he 
relieved the distressed, and supplied their wants 
with his own money. He suffered the go- 
vernors of the provinces to remain long in the 
administration, that no opportunity of extor- 
tion might be given to new comers. In his 
conduct towards his subjects, he behaved with 
affability and humanity, and listened with pa- 
tience to every complaint brought before him. 
When told of conquering lieioes, he said with 
Scipio, I prefer the life and preservation off a 
citizen, to the death of 100 enemies. He did 
not persecute the Christians like his predeces- 
sors, but his life was a scene of universal be- 
nevolence. His last moments were easy though 
preceded by a lingering illness. When consul 
of Asia, he lodged at Smyrna in the house of 
a sophist, who in civility obliged the governor 
to change his house at night. The sophist when 
Antoninus became emperor, visited Rome, 
and was jocosely desired to use the palace as 
his own house, without any apprehension of 
being turned out at night. He extended the 
boundaries of the Roman province in Britain, 
by raising a rampart between the friths of 
Clyde and Forth ; but he waged no war dur- 
ing his reign, and only repulsed the enemies 
of the empire who appeared in the field. He 
died in the 75tli year of his age, after a reign 
of 25 years, A. D. 161. He was succeeded by 
his adopted son M. Aurelius Antoninus, sur- 
named the philosopher, a prince as virtuous 
as his father. He raised to the imperial dig- 
nity his brother L. Verus, whose voluptuous- 
ness and dissipation were as conspicuous as the 
moderation of the philosopher. During their 
reign, the Quadi, Paxthians. and Marcomanni 
were defeated. Antoninus wrote a book in 
Greek, intitled, ret xaS-’ laorov, concerning him- 
self, the best editions of wliich are the 4to. 
Cantab. 1652, and the 8vo. Oxon. 1704. 
After the war with the Quadi had been fi- 
nished, Verus died of an apoplexy, and Anto- 
ninus survived him eight years, and died in his 
61st year, after a reign of 29 years and ten 

days. Dio . Cassius. Bassianus Caracalla, 

son of the emperor Septimus Severus, was ce- 
lebrated 



legated for his cruelties. He killed his 
brother Geta in his mother’s arms, and 
attempted to destroy the writings of Aris- 
totle, observing that Aii&totle was one of 
those who sent poison to Alexander. He 
mairied his mother, and publicly lived with 
her, which gave occasion to the people of 
Alexandra to say, that he was an CEdipus, 
and his wife a Jocasta. This joke was fatal 
to them ; and the emperor, to punish their 
ill language, slaughtered many thousands 
in Alexandria. After assuming the name 
and dress of Achilles, and styling himself the 
conqueror of provinces which he had never 
seen, lie was assassinated at Edcssa by Ma- 
crinus, April 8, in the 43d year of his age, 
A.D. 217. His body was sent to his wife 
Julia, who stabbed herself at the sight. 

There is extant a Gieek itineiaiy, and 

another book called Iter JBntanniCum, which 
some have attributed to the emperor An- 
toninus, though it was more probably writ- 
ten by a person of that name whose age is 
unknown. 

Antoniopolis, a city of Mesopotamia. 
MarceU, 8. 

M. Ant(5nius Gnifho, a poet of Gaul, 
who taught rhetoric at Rome. Cicero and 
other illustrious men frequented his school. 
He never asked any tiling for his lectures, 
whence he received more from the liberality 

of his pupils. Sueton . de Illust. Gr. 7. An 

orator, grandfatherto the triumvir of the same 
name. He was killed in the civil wars of 
Marius, and his head was hung in the Forum. 

VaU Max. 9, c. 2. — Lucan. 2, v. 121. 

Marcus, the eldest son of the orator of the 
same name, by means of Cotta and Cethcgus, 
obtained from the senate the office of manag- 
ing the com on the maritime coasts of the 
Mediterranean, with unlimited power. This 
gave him many opportunities of plundei in g the 
provinces and enriching himself. He died of 

a broken heart. SaUust. Frag. Caius, a 

son of the orator of that name, who obtained 
a troop of horse from Sylla, and plundered 
Achaia. He was carried before the pretor 
M. Lucullus, and banished from the senate 
by the censors for pillaging the allies, and re- 
fusing to appear when summoned before jus- 
tice. Caius, son of Antonius Caius, was 

consul with Cicero, and assisted him to destroy 
the conspiracy of Catiline in Gaul. He 
went to Macedonia as his province, and fought 
with ill success against the Dardani. He was 
accused at his return, and banished. Mar- 

cus, the triumvir, was grandson to the orator 
M. Antonius, and son of Antonius, sumamed 
Cret.eusis f from his wars in Crete. He was 
augur and tribune of the people, in which he 
distinguished himself by his ambitious views. 
He always entertained a secret resentment 
against Cicero, which arose from Cicero’s 
having put to death Com# Lentulus, who was 
concerned in Catiline’s conspiracy. This Len- 
tttlus had married Anlonius’s mother after his 
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fathei’s death. When the senate was torn by 
the factions of Pompey’s and Caisar’s adhe- 
rents, Antony proposed that both should lay 
aside the command of their ai mies in the pro- 
vinces; but as this proposition met not with 
success, he privately retired fiom Rome to 
the camp of Cassar, and advised him to maicli 
his army to Rome. In suppoit of his attach- 
ment he commanded the left w mg of his army 
at Pharsalia, and, according to a premeditated 
scheme, offered him a diadem in the presence 
of the Roman people. When Ccesar wa* 
assassinated in the senate house, his friend 
Antony spoke an oration over bis body ; and 
to ingratiate himself and his party witli the 
populace, he reminded them of the liberal 
treatment they had received from Caesar. lie 
besieged Mutina, which had been allotted to 
D. Brutus, for which the senatcjudgcdliiman 
enemy to the republic at the remonstration 
of Cicero. He was conquered by the consuls 
Hirtius and Pansa, and by young Caesar, who 
soon after joined his interest with that of An- 
tony, and formed the celebrated triumvirate, 
which was established with such cruel proscrip- 
tions, that Antony did not even spare his own 
uncle, that he might strike off the head of his 
enemy Cicero. The triumvirate divided the 
Roman empire among themselves; Lcpidus 
was set over all Italy, Augustus had the west, 
and Antony returned into the east, where he 
enlarged his dominions by different conquests. 
Antony had married Fulvia, whom he repu- 
diated to marry Octavia the sister of Au- 
gustus, and by this connection to strengthen 
the triumvirate. He assisted Augustus at the 
battle of Philippi against the murderers of J. 
Ctesar, and he buried the body of M, Brutus, 
Iris enemy, in a most magnificent manner. 
During his residence in the cast, he became 
enamoured of the fair Cleopatra, queen of 
Egypt, and repudiated Octavia to marry her. 
This divorce incensed Augustus, who now 
prepared to deprive Antony of all his power. 
Antony, in the mean time, assembled all the 
forces of the east, and with Cleopatra marched 
against Octavius Caesar. Hi esc two enemies 
met at Actium, where a naval engagement 
soon began, but Cleopatra, by flying with GO 
sail, drew Antony from the battle, and ruin- 
ed Iris cause. After the battle of Actium, 
Antony followed Cleopatra into Egypt, where 
he was soon informed of the defection of all 
his allies and adherents, and saw the conqueror 
on his shores. He stabbed himself, and Cleo- 
patra likewise killed herself by the bite of an 
asp. Antony died in the 56th year of his age, 
B# C. 30, and the conqueror shed tears when 
he was informed that his enemy was no more# 
Antony left seven children by his three wives. 
He has been blamed for his great effeminacy, 
for his uncommon love of pleasures, and Iris 
fondness of drinking. It is said that he wrote 
a book in praise of drunkenness. He wasfond 
of imitating Hercules, from whom, according 
to some accounts, be was descended ? and he 
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is often represented as Hercules, with Cleo- 
patra in the form of Omphale, dressed in the 
arms of her submissive lover, and beating 
him with her sandals. In his public cha- 
racter, Antony was brave and courageous, 
but with the intrepidity of Caesar, he pos- 
sessed all his voluptuous inclinations. He 
was prodigal to a degree, and did not scruple 
to call, from vanity, liis sons by Cleopatra, 
kings of kings. Ilis fondness for low com- 
pany, and his debauchery, form the best 
parts of Cicero’s Philippics. It is said, 
that the night of Caesar’s murder, Cassius 
supped with Antony; and, being asked 
whether he had a dagger with him, an- 
swered, yes, if you, Antony, aspire to sove- 
reign power. Plutarch has written an 
account of his life. Virg. JEn. 8, v. 685. — 
JF Iorat. ep. 9 . — Juv. 10, v. 122. — C. Nip* in 

Attic . — Cic. hi Philip.— Justin. 41 & 42. 

Julius, son of Antony the triumvir, by Fulvia, 
was consul with Paulus Fabius Maximus. He 
was sumamed Africanus, and put to death 
by order of Augustus. Some say dial he 
killed himself. It is supposed that he wrote an 
heroic poem on Diomede, in 1 2 books. Ho- 
race dedicated his 4 Od. to him. Tacit. 4, 

Amu c. 44. .Lucius, the triumvir’s brother, 

was besieged in Pelusium by Augustus, and 
obliged to surrender himself, with 500 men, by 
famine. Tire conqueror spared his life. Some 
say dial he was killed at the shrine of Caesar. 

A noble but unfortunate youth. His 

father, Julius, was put to death by Augustus, 
for his criminal conversation with Julia, and 
he Iiimself was removed by the emperor to 
Marseilles, on pretence of f nishing his edu- 
cation* TacU. 4, Ann . c. 44. Felix, a 

freedman of Claudius, appointed governor of 
Judaea. lie married Drusilla, the daughter 
of Antony and Cleopatra. Tacit. 4, Hist. 9. 
Flamma, a Roman condemned for ex- 
tortion under Vespasian. Tacit. Hist. 4, c. 

4 5, Musa, a physician of Augustus. Plin. 

20, c. 1. Merenda, a decemvir at Rome, 

A. U. C. 504. Liv. 5, c. 55. Q. Me- 

renda, a military tribune, A. U. C. 552. 
Liv. 4, c. 42. 

Antoiudjes, a painter, disciple to Aristip- 
pus. Plin . 

Antro Coracius. Vid. Coracius. 

Antylla. Vid. Anthylla. 

Anubis, an Egyptian deity, represented 
under the form of a man with the head of a 
dog, because when Osiris went on his expedi- 
tion against India, Anubis accompanied him, 
and clothed himself in a sheep’s skin. His 
worship was introduced from Egypt into 
Greece and Italy. He is supposed by some 
to be Mercury, because he is sometimes re- 
presented with a caducevs . Some make him 
brother of Osiris, some his son by Nepthys, 
the wife of Typhon. Diod. 1. — Lucan, 8, v. 
351. — Ovid . Met. 0, v. 686. — Plut. de Tsid. 

Osirid, — Herodot. 4. — Virg. JEn. 8, v. 
698* 
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Anxius, a river of Armenia, falling into 
the Euphrates. 

Anxuk, allied also Tarradna, a city of the 
Volsd, taken by the Romans, A. U. C. 548. 
It was sacred to Jupiter, who is called Jupiter 
Anxur, and represented m the form of a 
beardless boy. Liv. 4, c. 59. — Horat. 1, 
Sat. 5, v. 26. — Lucan. 3, v. 84. — Virg. JEn, 

7, v. 799. 

Anyta, a Greek woman, some of whose 
elegant verses are still extant 

Anytus, an Athenian rhetorician, who 
with Melitus and Lycon, accused Socrates of 
impiety, and was the cause of his condemna- 
tion. These false accusers were afterwards 
put to death by the Athenians. Ling.— 
JElian. V. H. 2, c. 15. — Horat. 2, Sat. 4, 
v. 5. — Plut. in Alcib. One of the Ti- 

tans. 

Anzabe, a river near the Tigris. Mar- 
cell. 18. 

Aollius, a son of Romulus by Hersilia, 
afterwards called Abillius. 

Aon, a son of Neptune, who came to Eu- 
boea and Boeotia, from Apulia, where he col- 
lected the inhabitants into cities, and reigned 
over them. They were called Aones, and the 
country Aonia , from him. 

Aones, the inhabitants of Aonia, called 
afterwards Boeotia. They came there in the 
age of Cadmus, and obtained his leave to set- 
tle with tlie Phoenicians. The muses have 
been called Aonides, because Aonia was more 
particularly frequented by them. Pans. 9, 
c. 5. — Ovid. Met . 3, 7, 10, 15, Tml, el. 5, 
v. 10. Fast . 5, v. 456. 1. 4, v. 245.—- Virg. G. 
5, v. 11. 

Aonia, one of the ancient names of Boe- 
otia. 

Aoris, a famous hunter, son of Aras king 
of Corinth. He was so fond of his sister Ara- 
thyraja, that he called part of the country by 

her name. Pans. 2, c. 12. The wife of 

Neleus, called more commonly Chloris. Id. 
9, c. 56. 

Aornos, Aornus, Aornis, a lofty rock, 
supposed to be near the Ganges in India, 
taken by Alexander. Hercules had besieged 
it, but was never able to conquer it. Curt. 

8, c. II. — Arrmn. 4. — Strab. 15. — Plut. ir 

Alex . A place in Epirus, with an oracle. 

Pans. 9, c . 80. A certain lake near Tar- 

tessus. Another near Baise and Puteoli. 

It was also called Avcraus. Virg. JEn* 6, 
v. 242. 

Aoti, a people of Thrace, near the Getae, 
on the Ister. Plin. 4. 

Apait.se, a people of Asia Minor. Strab. 

Apama, a daughter of Artaxerxes, who 

married Phamabazus, satrap of Ionia. A 

daughter of Antiochus. Paus. 1, c. 8. 

Apa me, the mother of Nicomedes by Pru- 
sias king of Bithynia. The mother of An- 

tiochus Soter, by Seleucus Nicanor. Soter 
founded a city which he called by his mother’s 
name* 
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Apamia or ApamFa, a city of Phrygia, on 

the Marsyas. A city of Bithynia, of 

Media, Mesopotamia, Anotlier near 

tlie Tigris. 

Aparni, a nation of shepherds near the 
Caspian sea. Stt ab. 

Apaturia, a festival of Athens which re- 
ceived its name from etzarum, deceit , because 
it was instituted in memory of a stratagem by 
which Xanthus king of Bccotia was killed by 
Melantlius king of Athens, upon the follow- 
ing occasion : when a war arose between the 
Boeotians and Athenians about a piece of 
ground which divided their territories, Xan- 
thus made a proposal to the Athenian king to 
decide the battle by single combat. Tiiy- 
moetes, who was then on the throne of 
Athens, refused, and his successor Mclanthus 
accepted the challenge. When they began 
the engagement, Melantlius exclaimed, that 
his antagonist had some person belund him 
to support him ; upon which Xanthus looked 
behind, and was killed by Mclanthus, From 
tills success, Jupiter was called uvramveug, de- 
ceiver, and Bacchus, who was supposed to be 
behind Xanthus, was called MiXavutyis, 
clothed in the skin of a black goat. Some de- 
rive the word from avrecrogia, i. e. opuTogict, 
because, on the day of the festival, the chil- 
dren accompanied their fathers to be re- 
gistered among the citizens. The festival 
lasted three days, the first day was called 
hgtfict, because suppers, were prepared 

for each separate tribe. The second day 
was called ctvxggvrts cc<ro rov olvu z^vuv, because 
sacrifices were offered to Jupiter and Mi- 
nerva, and the head i»f the victims was gene- 
rally turned up towards the heavens. The 
third was called Kovgzcortf, from liougos, a 
youth , or Kottga, shaving, because the young 
men had their hair cut off before they were 
registered, when their parents swore that 
they w'ere freeborn Athenians. They gene- 
rally sacrificed two ewes and a she-goat to 
Diana. This festival was adopted by the 
Ionians, except the inhabitants of Ephesus 
and Colophon.— A surname of Minerva, 
- — of Venus. 

Apeauros, a mountain of Peloponnesus. 
Polyb. 4. 

Apella, a word, Moral. I, Sat. 5, v. 10, 
which has given much trouble to critics and 
commentators. Some suppose it to mean cir- 
cumcised, (dnepclle) an epithet highly appli- 
cable to a Jew. Others maintain that it is a 
proper name, upon the authority of Cicero ad 
Attic. 12, ep. 19, who mentions a person of 
the same name. 

Apelles, a celebrated painter of Cos, or as 
others say, of Ephesus or Colophon, son of 
Pithius. He lived in the age of Alexander 
the Great, who honored him so much that he 
forbade any man but Appelles to draw bis 
picture. He was so attentive to his profes- 
sion that he never spent a day without em- 
ploving his pencil, whence the proverb of 
7 * 


Nulla dies sine lined . His most perfect 
picture was Venus Anadyomene, which was 
not totally finished when the painter died. 
He made a painting of Alexander holding 
thunder in his hand, so much like life, that 
Pliny, who saw it, says that the hand of the 
king with the thunder seemed to come out of 
the picture. This picture was placed in 
Diana’s temple at Ephesus. He made an- 
other of Alexander, but the king expiessed 
not much satisfaction at the sight of it ; and 
at that moment a horse, passing by, neighed 
at the horse which was represented in the 
piece, supposing it to be alive ; upon which 
the painter said, “ One would imagine that 
the horse is a better judge of painting than 
your majesty.” When Alexander ordeied 
him to draw the picture of Campaspe, one of 
his misti esses, Appelles became enamoured 
of her, and the king permitted him to marry 
her. He wrote three volumes upon painting, 
which were still extant in the age of Pliny 
It is said that he was accused in Egypt of 
conspiring against the life of Ptolemy, and 
that he would have been put to death had 
not the real conspirator discovered himself, 
and saved the painter. Apelles never put 
his name to any pictures but three ; a sleep- 
ing Venus, Venus Anadyomene, and an 
Alexander, The proverb of Ne sutor ultra 
crepidam, is applied to him by some. Plin. 
55, c. 10. — Moral. 2, tp. 1, v. 258. — Of. in 

Famil. 1, ep. 9. Ovid, de Art. Am. 5, v. 

401.—* Val. Max. 8, c. 11. A tragic 

writer. Suet. Calig. 55.— A Macedonian 
general, &c. 

AfeliJcon, a Teian peripatetic philoso- 
pher, whose fondness for books was so great 
that he is accused of stealing them, when he 
could not obtain them with money. He 
bought the works of Aristotle and Theophras- 
tus, but greatly disfigured them by his fre- 
quent interpolations. The extensive library, 
which he had collected at Athens, was car- 
ried to Home when Sylla had conqueied the 
capital of Attica, and among tire valuable 
books was found an original manuscript of 
Aristotle. He died about 86 years before 
Christ. Strab. 15. 

Apennines, a ridge of high mountains 
which run through the middle of Italy, from 
Liguria to Ariminum and Ancona. They 
are joined to the Alps. Some have supposed 
that they ran across Sicily by Rhegium before 
Italy was separated from Sicily. Lucan. 2, 
v. 506 — Ovid. Met . 2, v. 226 — Ital. 4, v. 745. 
—Strab. 2.— Mela. 2, c. 4. 

Aper, Marcus, a Latin orator of Gaul, 
who distinguished himself as a politician, as 
well as by his genius. The dialogue of the 
orators, inserted with the works of Tacitus 
and Quintilian, is attributed to him. He 
died A. D. 85. — Another. Vid. Nume* 
rianus. 

Aperopja, a small island on die coast of 
Argolis. Pans. % c. 84. 

Arisufi 



Aiu'sus, A pesos, or Apesmitus, a mountain 
of Peloponnesus, near Lerna. Stat. in Theb. 
3, v. ‘161. 

Aphaca, a town of Palestine, where Venus 
was worshipped, and where she had a temple 
and an oracle. 

A ph.*: a, a name of Diana, who had a tem- 
ple in fEgina. Pa us. 2. c. .50. 

Afiiak, the capital city of Aiabia near the 
lied Sea. Arrian, in Peripl. 

Apiiareths, fell in love with Mhrpcs&o, 
daughter of (Enomaus, and carried her 
away. 

A Phare us, a king of Messenia, son of Pe- 
riercs and Gorgophone, who married Arene 
daughter of (Ebalus, by whom he had three 
sons. Pius. 5, c. 1. A relation of Iso- 

crates who wrote 37 tragedies. 

Arn as, a river of Greece, which falls into 
the bay of Ambracia. Phn. 4, c. 1. 

AniELr.As, a king of Cyrenc, who, -with the 
aid of Agatnodes, endeavoured to reduce all 
Africa under his power. Justin . 22, c. 7. 

Aphksas, a mountain in Peloponnesus, 
whence, as the poets have imagined, Perseus 
attempted to fly to heaven. Stat. 3. Theb . 
v. 461. ^ 

Aphktas, a city of Magnesia, where, the 
ship Algo was launched. Apollod. 

A phi das, a son of Areas king of Arcadia. 
Pans. 8. 

Aphidna, a part of Attica, which received 
its name from Aphidnus, one of the compa- 
nions of Theseus. Herodot. 

Aphidnus, a friend of tineas, killed by 
Turnus. Virg. JEn. 9, v. 702. 

Aphoebetus, one of the conspirators against 
Alexander. Curt. 6, c. 7. 

A pirn. I ces, an Indian prince, who defended 
the rock Aornus, with 20,000 foot and 15 
elephants. He was killed by his troops, and 
his head sent to Alexander. 

Apiirodisia, an island in the Persian gulf 

where Venus is worshipped. Festivals in 

honor of Venus, celebrated in different paits 
of Greece, but chiefly in Cyprus. They 
were fiist instituted by Cinyras, from whose 
family the priests of the goddess were always 
chosen. All those that were initiated offered 
a piece of money to Venus as a harlot, and 
received as a mark of the favors of the god- 
dess, a measure of salt and a <pakXosi the 
salt, because Venus aiose from the sea ; the 
ipt&Xos, because she is the goddess of wan- 
tonness. They were celebrated at Corinth 
by harlots, and in every part of Greece they 
were very much frequented. Straib. 14, — 
Athen. 

Aphrodisias, a town of Carla, sacred to 
Venus. Tacit. Ann. 3, c. 62. 

Aphrodisium or a, a town of a Apulia, 
built by Diomede in honor of Venus. 

AphrodIsum, a city on the eastern paits 

of Cyprus, nine miles from Sal amis. A 

promontory with an island of the same name 
on t/*<“ coast of Spain. Hit u 3, Cc 3. 
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Aphrodite, the Grecian name of V**nus, 
from e&Qgog, frothy because Venus is said to 
have been born from the froth of the ocean. 
Hesiod. Th. 195.— Pin. 56, c. 5. 

Aphytje or Aphytis, a city of Tin ace, near 
Pallcna, wheie Jupiter Ammon was worship- 
ped. Lysandcr besieged the town ; but the 
god of the place appeared to him in a dream, 
and advised him to rnise the siege, which he 
immediately did. Paus. 3 , c. 18. 

Apia, an ancient name of Peloponnesus, 
which it received from king Apis. It was 
afterwards called iEgialca, Pelasgia. Aigia, 
and at last Peloponnesus, or the island of 

Pelops. Homer . 11. 1, v. 270. Also the 

name of die earth, worshipped among the Ly- 
dians as a powerful deity. Herodot. 4, c. 59. 

Apianus, or Apion, was bom at Oasis iu 
Egypt, whence he went to Alexandria, of 
which he was deemed a citizen. He suc- 
ceeded Theus in the profession of rhetoric in 
the reign of Tiberius, and wrote a book against 
the Jews, which Josephus refuted. He was at 
the head of an embassy which the people of 
Alexandria sent to Caligula, to complain of 
the Jew's. Seneca, cp. &8.—Plin.praf. Hist. 

Apicata, married Sejanus, by whom she 
had three children. She vras repudiated. 
Tacit. Ann. 4, c. 3 . 

Apicius, a famous glutton in Rome. There 
were three of the same name, all famous for 
their voracious appetite. The first lived in 
the time of the republic, the second in the 
reign of Augustus and Tiberius, and the 
third under Trajan. The second was the most 
famous, as he wrote a book on the pleasures 
and incitements of eating. He hanged him- 
self after he had consumed the greatest part of 
his estate. Hie best edition of Apicius Cafiius 
de Arte Coquinarid, is that of Amst. 12mo. 
1709. Juv. 11, v. 3 . — Martial 2, cp. 69. 

Apidanus, one of the chief rivers of Thes- 
saly, at the south of the Peneus, into which it 
falls a little above Larissa. Lucan. 6, v. 372. 

Apina, and Apinse, a city of Apulia, de- 
stroyed with Trica, in its neighbourhood, by 
Diomedes ; whence came the proverb of Api- 
na $ Trica , to express trifling things. Mar- 
tial. 14, ep. l.—Plm. 3, c. II. 

Afiola and Apiolao, a town of Italy, taken 
by Tarquin the proud. The Roman capitol 
was begun with the spoils taken from that 
city. Phn. 3 , c. 5. 

Apion, a surname of Ptolemy, one of the 
descendants of Ptolemy Lagus.— A gram- 
marian. [Fid. Apianus.] 

Apis, one of the ancient kings of Pelopon- 
nesus, son of Phoroneus and Laodice. Some 
say that Apollo was his father, and that he 
was king of Argos, while others call him king 
of Sicyon, and fix the time of his reign above 
200 years earlier, wliich is enough to show be 
is but obscurely known, if known at all. He 
was a native of Naupactum, and descended 
from Inachus. He received divine honors 
oiler death, as he had been munificent and hu- 
mane 



inane to his subjects. The country where he 
reigned was called Apia : and afterwards it 
received the name of Pelasgia, Argia, or Ar- 
golis, and at last that of Peloponnesus, from 
Pelops. Some, amongst whom is Varro and 
St. Augustine, have imagined that Apis went 
to Egypt with a colony of Greeks, and that 
he civilized the inhabitants, and polished their 
manners, for which they made him a god af- 
ter death, and paid divine honors to him un- 
der the name of Serapis. This tradition, 
according to some of the moderns, is without 
foundation. JEschy. in Suppl. — August, de 
Civ, Dei, 18 , c. 5. — Pans. 2, c. 5. — Apollod. 2, 

c . i. A son of Jason, bom in Arcadia; 

he was killed by the horses of iEtolus. Pans. 5 , 

e. 1. A tow n of Egypt on the lake Ma- 

rcotis. A god of the Egyptians, woi ship- 

ped under the form of an ox. Some say that 
Isis and Osins aie the deities worshipped un- 
der this name, because during their leign they 
taught the Egyptians agriculture. The 
Egyptians believed that the soul of Osiiis was 
really departed into the ox, where it wished 
to dwell, because that animal had been of the 
most essential service in the cultivation of the 
ground, which Osiris had introduced into 
Egypt. The ox that w r as chosen was always 
distinguished by particular marks ; his body 
was black ; he had a square white spot upon 
the forehead, the figure of an eagle upon the 
back, a knot under the tongue like a beetle, 
the hairs of his tail were double, and his right 
side was marked with a whitish spot, resem- 
bling the crescent of the moon. Without 
these, an ox could not be taken as the god 
Apis ; and it is to be imagined that the priests 
gave these distinguishing characteristics to the 
animal on which their credit and even prospe- 
rity depended. The festival of Apis lasted 
seven days ; the ox was led in a solemn pro- 
cession by the priests, and every one was anxi- 
ous to receive him into his house, apd it was 
believed that the children who smelt his breath 
received the knowledge of futurity. The ox 
was conducted to the banks of the Nile with 
much ceremony, and if he had lived to the 
time which their sacred books allowed, they 
drowned him in the river, and embalmed his 
body, and buried it in solemn state in the city 
of Memphis. After his death, which some- 
times was natural, the greatest cries and la- 
mentations were heard in Egypt, as if Osiris 
was just dead ; the priests shaved their heads, 
which was a sign of die deepest mourning. 
This continued till another ox appeared with 
the proper characteristics to succeed as the 
deity, which was followed with the greatest ac- 
clamations, as if Osiris was returned to life. 
This ox which was found to represent Apis, 
was left 40 days in the city of the Nile before 
he was carried to Memphis, during which 
time none but women were permitted to ap- 
pear before him, and this they performed, 
according to their superstitious notions, in a 
wanton and indecent manner. There was 
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also an ox worshipped at Heliopolis, under 
the name of Mnevis ; some suppose that he 
was Osiris, but others maintain that the Apis 
of Memphis was sacied to Osiris, and Mnevis 
to Isis. When Cambyscs came into Egypt, the 
people were celebrating the festivals of Apis 
with eveiy mark of joy and triumph, which 
the conqueror intei preted as an insult upon 
himself. He called the priests of Apis, and 
ordered the deity itself to come before him. 
When he saw that an ox was the object of 
their veneration, and the cause of such re- 
joicings, he wounded it on the thigh, ordered 
the priests to be chastised, and commanded 
his soldieis to slaughter such as were found 
celebrating such notous festivals. The god 
Apis had generally two stables, or rathet tem- 
ples. If he eat fiom the hand, it was a fa - 
voiable omen; but if he lefusod the food 
that was offered him, it was intei pi eted as 
unlucky. From this, Gcnuanicus, when he 
visited Egypt, drew the omens of his ap- 
proaching death. When his oracle was con- 
sulted, incense was burnt on an altar, and a 
piece of money placed upon it, after which the 
people that wished to know futurity applied 
their ear to the mouth of the god, and imme- 
diately retired, stopping their ears till they had 
departed from the temple. The first sounds that 
were heard, were taken as the answer of the 

oracle to their questions. Pans. 7, c. 22. 

Herodot. 2 & 3. Plin. 8, c. 38, $c. — Strab. 

7. — Pint, in Isid. <$• Osir . Apollod. 1, c. 7. 

1 . 2, c. 1 . — Mela, 1, c. 9 — Plin. 8, c. 59, See. 
Strab . 7. — jElian. V. R. 4 8c 6. — Diod. 1 . 

Avisaon, son of Hippasus, assisted Priam 
against the Greeks, at the head of a Fieomon 
army. He was killed by Lycomedes. Horn. 
JL 17, v. 548.— — Another on the same side. 

Arm us Galba, a celebrated buffoon in 
the time of Tiberius. Juv . 5, v. 4. 

Apouanares r.oi)i, games celebrated at 
Rome in honor of Apollo. They originated 
from the following circumstance : an old pro** 
phetiepoem informed the Roman vtliat if they 
instituted yearly games to Apollo, and made a 
collection of money for his service, they would 
be able to repel the enemy whose approach al- 
ready threatened their destruction. The first 
time they were celebrated, Rome was alarmed 
by the approach of the enemy, and instantly 
the people rushed out of the city, and saw a 
cloud of arrows discharged from the sky on 
the troops of the enemy. With this heavenly 
assistance they easily obtained the victory. 
The people generally sat crowned with laurel 
at the representation of these games, which 
weie usually celebrated at the option of the 
prelor, till the year U. C. 545, when a law 
was passed to settle the celebiation yearly on 
the same day about the nones of July. When 
tins alteration happened, Rome was infested 
with a dreadful pestilence, wliicb, however, 
seemed to be appeased by this act of religion. 
Lio . 25, c. 12. 

Apollxnakjs, C. Sulpitius, a grammarian 

of 



of Car thage, in the second century, who is 
supposed to bo the author of the verses pre- 

fi ved to Terence’s plays as arguments. A 

writer better known by the name of Sidonius. 
Vid. Sidonius. 

Apollinjdfs, a Greek in the wars of Da- 
llas and Alexander, &c. Cuit. 4, c. 5. 

Apollinis arx, a place at the entrance 

of the Sibyl’s cave. Vurg. JEn. 6. Pro~ 

montoiium, a promontory of Africa. Liv. 50, 

o. 24. Templum, a place in Thrace, 

in Lycia. JEhan. V. H. 6, c. 9. 

Apollo, son of Jupiter and Latona, called 
also Phcebus, is often confounded w itli tlie sun. 
Accotding to Cicero, 5, da Kcit. I) cor. there 
wore four peisons of tins name. The first was 
son of Vulcan, and the tutelary god of the 
Athenians. The second was son of Corybas, 
and was born in Ci ete, for the dominion of 
which he disputed even with Jupiter himself. 
The third w’as son of Jupiter and Latona, and 
came from die nations of the Hyperboreans 
to Delphi. The fourth was bom in Arcadia, 
and called Nomion, because he gave laws to 
the inhabitants. To the son of Jupiter and 
Latona all the actions of the others seem to 
have been attributed. The Apollo, son of 
Vulcan, was the same as the Orus of the 
Egyptians, and was the most ancient, from 
whom the actions of the others have been co- 
pied. The three others seem to be of Gre- 
cian origin. The tradition that the son of 
Latona was born in the floating island of 
Delos, is taken from the Egyptian mythology, 
which asserts that the son of Vulcan, which is 
supposed to be Orus, was saved by his mother 
Isis from the persecution of Typhon, and en- 
trusted to the care of Latona, who concealed 
him in the island of Chemmis. When La- 
tona was pregnant by Jupiter, Juno, who was 
ever jealous of her husband’s amours, raised 
the serpent Python to torment Latona, who 
w’as refused a place to give birth to her chil- 
dren, till Neptune, moved at the severity of her 
fate, raised the island of Delos from the bot- 
tom of the sea, wiiore Latona brought forth 
Apollo and Diana. ApoHo was the god of all 
the fine arts, of medicine, music, poetry, and 
eloquence, of all which he was deemed the in- 
ventor. lie had received from Jupiter the 
power of knowing futurity, and he w r asthe only 
one of the gods whose oracles were in general 
repute over the world. His amours with Leu- 
cothoc, Daphne, Issa, Bolina, Coronis, Cly- 
menc, Gyrene, Chione, Acacallis, Calliope, &c. 
are well known, and tire various shapes he as- 
sumed to gratify his passion. He was very fond 
of young Hyacinthus, whom he accident? illy 
killed with a quoit ; as also of Cyparissus, who 
was changed into a cypress tree. When his son 
Aesculapius had been killed with the thunders 
of Jupiter, 'for raising the dead to life, Apollo, 
m his resentment, killed the Cyclops who had 
fabricated the thunderbolts. Jupiter was in- 
censed at this act of violence, and he banished 
Apollo from heaven, and deprived him of his 
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dignity. The exiled deity came to Admctns 
king of Thessaly, and lined himself to be one 
of his shepheids, in wliich ignoble employ- 
ment he icmamed nine years; from which 
chcumstance he was called the god of shep- 
herds, and at his saci ilices a w olf was general ly 
offered, as that animal is the declaied enemy 
of the shecpfold. During liis residence in 
Thessaly, lie rewarded the tender treatment 
of Admctus. lie gave him a chariot drawn 
by a lion and a bull, with wliich he was able 
to obtain in marriage Alceste the daughter of 
Delias ; and soon after, the Parcm granted, at 
Apollo’s request, that Admetus might be re- 
deemed from death, if another person laid 
down his life for him. He assisted Neptune 
in building the walls of Troy ; and when he 
was refused the promised reward fiom Lao - 
medon, the king of the country, he destroyed 
the inhabitants by a pestilence. As soon as 
he was bora, Apollo destroyed with arrows the 
serpent Python, whom Juno had sent to per- 
secute Latona ; hence he was called Pythius ; 
and he afterwards vindicated the honor of his 
mother by putting to death the children of the 
proud Niobe. [ Vid . Niobe.] He was not the 
inventor of the lyre, as some have imagined, but 
Mercury gave it him, and received as a reward 
the famous caduceus with which Apollo was 
wont to drive the flocks of Admetus. His con- 
test with Pan and Marsyas, and the punishment 
inflicted upon Midas are well known. He re- 
ceived the surnames of Plicebus, Delius, Cyn- 
thius, Poean, Delphicus, Nomius, Lycius, 
Clarius, Ismenius, Vulturius, Smrntheus, 8c c. 
for reasons wliich axe explained under those 
words. Apollo is generally represented with 
long hair, and the Romans were fond of imi- 
tating his figure, and therefore in their youth 
they were remarkable for their fine heads of 
hair which they cut short at the age of seven- 
teen or eighteen. He is always represented as 
a tall beardless young man, with a handsome 
shape, holding in his hand a bow, and some- 
times a lyre ; his head is generally surrounded 
with beams of light. He was the deity who, 
according to the notions of the ancients, in- 
flicted plagues, and in that moment he appeared 
surrounded with clouds. His worship and 
power were universally acknowledged: he had 
temples and statues in every country, particu- 
larly in Egypt, Greece, and Italy. His statue, 
which stood upon mount Actium, as a mark to 
mariners to avoid the dangerous coasts, was par- 
ticularly famous, and it appeared to a great dis- 
tance at sea. Augustus, before the battle of Ac- 
tium, addressed himself to it for victory. The 
griffin, the cock, the grasshopper, the wolf, the 
crow, the swan, the hawk, the olive, the laurel, 
the palm-tree, &c. were sacred to him ; and In 
his sacrifices, wolves and hawks were offered, as 
they were the natural enemies of the flocks over 
which he presided. Bullocks and lambs were 
also immolated to him. As he presided over 
poetry, he was often seen on mount Parnassus 
with the nine muses* His most famous oracles 

were 



were at Delphi, Delos, Cl.uos, Tenedos, 
Cyirha, and Patara. His most splendid 
temple was at Delphi, wlieie every nation and 
individual made considerable piesents when 
they consulted the ora« le. Augustus, after 
the battle of Actium, built linn a temple on 
mount Palatine, which he enriched with a 
valuable library. He had a famous colossus 
in Rhodes, which w r as one of the seven win- 
ders of the world. Apollo has been taken for 
the sun ; but it may be proved by different 
passages in the ancient wnteis, that Apollo, 
the Sun, Phoebus and Hyperion, were all dif- 
ferent characters and deities, though con- 
founded together. When once Apollo was 
addressed as the Sun, and represented with a 
crown of rays on his head, the idea was adopt- 
ed by every writer, and from thence aioso the 
mistake. Ovid. JMrt. I, fab. 9 & 10, 1. *1. fab. 5, 
&c. — Pa us. 2, c. 7. 1. 5, c. 7. 1, 7, c. 20. 1. 9, 
c. 50, Sec. — llygin.fab. 9, 14, 50, 95, 140, 161, 

202, 203, &c. — Slat. 1. Tkeb. 560 Tib id/. 2, 

d» 5 . — Plat, dc Amor. — Horn. XL <$* Hymn* 
m ApolL Virg. Mn . 2, 5 , &c. Q. 4, v. 525. — 
Horat. 1 , od. 10. — Lucian. Dial * Mar. 
Vulc. — Propart. 1, d. 28. — CaUimadu m 
ApolL — Apollod. 1, c. 5, 4,8c 9. 1.2, c. 5. 1. 5, 
c. 5, 10 & 12. — One of the ships in the fleet of 

AEneas. Virg. Mn* 10, v. 17 1. Also a 

temple of Apollo upon mount Leucas, which 
appeared at a great distance at sea ; and served 
as a guide to mariners and reminded them to 
avoid the dangerous locks that were along the 
coast. Virg. Mn* 5, v. 275. 

Apollocratfs, a friend of Dion, supposed 
by some to be the son of Dionysius. 

AroLLonoutis, a famous grammarian and 
mythologist of Athens, son of Aselepias, and 
disciple to Panaitius the llhodian philosopher. 
He florislied about 115 years before the Chris- 
tian era, and wrote an histoiy of Alliens, be- 
sides other w orks. B ut of al 1 liis compositions, 
nothing is extant but Ins Bibliotheca , a valuable 
work, divided into thiee books. It is an 
abridged history of the gods, and of the ancient 
heroes, of whoso actions and genealogy it gives 
a true and faithful account. The best edition 
is that of Heyne, Goett. in 8vo, 4 vols. 1782. 

At hen. — Plin. 7, c. 37. — l)iod . 4 & 15. -A 

tragic poet of Cilicia, who wrote tragedies enti- 
tled Ulysses, Thyestcs, Sec. A comic poet 

of Gela in Sicily, in the age of Menander, who 
wrote 47 plays.— — An architect of Damascus, 
who directed the building of Trajan’s bridge 
across the Danube. He was put to death by 
Adrian, to whom, when in a private station, he 

had spoken in too bold a manner.- A writer 

who composed an history of Partiiia.— — A 
disciple of Epicurus, the most learned of his 
school, and deservedly surnaraed the illus- 
trious. He wrote about 40 volumes on dif- 
ferent subjects. j Diog. * A painter of Athens 

to whom Zeuxis was a pupil. Two of iiis 
paintings were admired at Pcrgamus, in the 
age of Pliny ; a priest in a suppliant posture, 
and Ajax struck with Minerva’s thunders 
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Plin. 35, c. 9. A statuary in the age of 

Alexander. lie was of such an irascible dis- 
position, that he destroyed his own pieces upon 

the least provocation. Phn. 54, c. 8. A 

rhetorician of Pergamus, preceptor and lriend 
to Augustus, who wrote a book on rhetoric. 

St mb. 15. A tragic poet of Tarsus.- A 

Lenmian who wrote on husbandly.' -A phy- 
sician of Tarentum. Another of Cytium. 

Apollonia, a festival at JEgialea in honor 
of Apollo and Diana. It arose from this cir- 
cumstance these two deities came to JEgialea, 
after the conquest of the seipent Python ; but 
they were frightened away, and fled to Crete. 
/Egialea was soon visited with an epidemical 
distemper, and the inhabitants, by tbo advice 
of their piophets, sent seven chosen boys with 
the same number of girls, to entreat them to 
return to AEgialea. Apollo and Diana granted 
their petition, in honor of which a temple was 
raxed to iru9u the goddess of persuasion ; and 
ever after a number of youths, of both sexes, 
were chosen to march in solemn procession, 
as if anxious to bring back Apollo and Diana. 

Pausan* m Corinth* A town of Mygdonia, 

— of Crete — of Sicily — on the coast of Asia 
Minor. — Another on the coast of Thrace, 
part of which was built on a small island of 
Pontus, where Apollo had a temple.— —A 
town of Macedonia, on the coasts of the 

Adriatic. A city of Thrace. Another 

on mount Parnassus. 

Ai'olloniades, a tyrant of Sicily, com- 
pelled to lay down his power by Tiinoleon. 

Apollonias, the wile of Attains king of 
Phiygia, to whom she bore four childicn. 

Apollonxofs, a writer of Nica*a. A 

physician of Cos at the court of Artaxerxes, 
who became enamoured of Amytis, tl e mo- 
narch’s sister, and was some tune after put to 
death for slighting her after the reception of 
her favors. 

Apollonius, a Stoic philosopher of Chai- 
ns, sent for by Antoninus Pius, to instinct his 
adopted son Marcus Antoninus. When he 
came to Rome, he refused to go to the palace, 
observing that the master ought not to wait 
upon his pupil, but the pupil upon him. The 
emperor hearing this, said, laughing, “It was 
then easier for Apollonius to come from Chal- 
cis to Rome, than from Rome to the palace.” 

A geometrician of Perge in Pamphylia, 

whose works are now lost He lived about 
240 years before the Christian era, and com- 
posed a commentary on Euclid, whose pupils 
he attended at Alexandria. lie wrote trea- 
tises on conic sections, eight of which are now 
extant ; and he first endeavoured to explain the 
causes of the apparent stopping and retrograde 
motion of the planets, by cycles and epicycles, 
or circles within circles. — The best edition of 
Apollonius is Dr. Halley’s Oxon. fol. 1710. 

A poet of Kaucratis in Egypt, generally 

called Apollonius of Hlmdos, because he lived 
lor some time there. He was pupil, when 
young, to Callimachus and Pansetius, and suc- 
ceeded 



cached to Eratosthenes as third librarian of 
the famous library of Alexandria, under Pto- 
lemy Evergetes, He was ungrateful to his 
master Callimachus, who wrote a poem against 
him, in which he denominated him Ibis, Of 
all his works, nothing lemains but Ins poem 
on the expedition of the Argonauts, in four 
books. The best editions of Apollonius are 
those printed at Oxford, in 4to, by Shaw, 
1777, in two vols. and in 1, 8vo, 1779, and 
that of Brunck, Argentor. 12mo, 1780. 

Quint il. 10, c. 1. A Greek orator, sur- 

named Molo, was a native of Alabanda in 
Caria. He opened a school of rhetoric at 
Rhodes and Rome, and had J. Ccosar and 
Cicero among his pupils. He discouraged 
the attendance of those whom he supposed in- 
capable of distinguishing themselves as ora- 
tors, and he recommended to them pursuits 
more congenial to then* abilities. He wrote an 
history, in which he did not candidly treat the 
people of Judea, according to the complaint of 
Josephus contra Apian. — Cic. de Orat. 1, c. 28, 
75, 126, & 150. Ad. Famil. 5, ep. 16. De 
Inocnt.l , c. 81 . — Quin til. 5, c. 1. 1. 12, c .6.— 

Suet, in Cces. 4. — Pint, in Caes. A Greek 

historian about the age of Augustus, who wrote 
upon the philosophy of Zeno and of his fol- 
lowers, Strab. 14. A Stoic philosopher, 

who attended Cato of Utica in his last moments. 

Phil, in Cat. An officer set over Egypt by 

Alexander. Curt. 4, c. 8. A wrestler. 

Pans. 5. -A physician of Pergamus, who 

wrote on agriculture. Varro. A gram- 
marian of Alexandria. A writer in the 

age of Antoninus Pius. Thyaneus, a Py- 

thagorean pliilosopher, well skilled in the se- 
cret arts of magic. Being one day haranguing 
the populace at Ephesus, lie suddenly ex- 
claimed, “ Strike the tyrant, strike him ; the 
blow is given, he is wounded, and fallen !’* 
At that very moment the emperor Domitian 
had been stabbed at Rome. The magician 
acquired much reputation when this circum- 
stance was known. He was courted by kings 
and princes, and commanded unusual attention 
by his numberless artifices. His friend and 
companion, called Damis, wrote his life, 
which 200 years after engaged the attention 
of Pkilostratus. In his history the biographer 
relates so many curious and extraordinary 
anecdotes of the hero, that many have justly 
deemed it a romance j yet for all this, Hiero- 
eles liad the presumption to compare the im- 
postures of Apollonius with the miracles of 
Jesus Christ.— — A sophist of Alexandria, 
distinguished fbr his Lexicon Grtccum Tliadis 
e t Odyssecs, a book that was beautifully edited 
by Villoison, in 4to. 2 vols. Paris, 1775. 
Apollonius was one of the pupils of Didymus, 
and florished in the beginning of the first 

century. A physician.— A son of So- 

lades at the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

* Syrus, a Platonic philosopher. He- 

rophilus, wrote concerning ointments. — 
A sculptor of Rhodes. 
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AroLLoriiANFs, a Stoic, who greatly flat- 
tered king Antigonus, and maintained that 
there existed but one virtue, piudcnce. Ding. 

A physician in the court of Antioch us. 

Polyb. 5. A comic poet. JElum. Anitn . 6. 

Apomyios, a surname of Jupiter. 

Aponiana, an island near Lilybasum. 
Dirt. Afnc. 2. 

3VI. Aponius, a governor of Mcesia, re- 
warded with a triumphal statue by Otlio, for 
defeating 9000 barbarians. Tacit. Ihst. 1, 
c. 79.^ 

A pon us, now Abano, a fountain with a vil- 
lage of the same name near Patavium in Italy. 
The waters of the fountain, which were hot, 
were wholesome, and were supposed to have an 
oracular power. Lucan . 7, v. 1 94.— “Suet, m 
Tiber. 14. 

Apostrophia, a surname of Venus in 
Bccotia, who was distinguished under these 
names, Venus Urania, Vulgaria and Apostro- 
phia. The former was the patroness of a 
pure and chaste love ; the second of carnal and 
sensual desires ; and the last incited men to il - 
licit and unnatural gratifications, to incests, 
and rapes. Venus Apostrophia, was invoked 
by the Thebans, that they might be saved from 
such unlawful desires. She is the same as 
the Verticordia of the Romans. Pans. 9, 
c. 16. — Val. Mux. 8, c. 15. 

Apotheosis, a ceremony observed by the 
ancient nations of the world, by which they 
raised their kings, heroes, and great men, to 
the rank of deities. The nations of the east 
were the first who paid divine honors to their 
great men, and the Romans followed their ex- 
ample, and not only deified the most prudent 
and humane of their emperors, but also die most 
cruel and profligate. Herodian 4, c. 2, has left 
us an account of the apotheosis of a Roman 
emperor. After the body of the deceased was 
burnt, an ivory image was laid on a couch for 
seven days, representing the emperor under 
the agonies of disease. The city was in sorrow, 
the senate visited it in mourning, and the phy 
sicians pronounced it every day in a more de- 
caying state. When the death was announced, 
a band of young senators carried the couch 
and image to the Campus Martius, where it 
was deposited on an edifice in the form of a 
pyramid, where spices and combustible mate- 
rials were thrown. After this the knights 
walked round the pile in solemn procession, and 
the images of the most illustrious Romans were 
drawn in state, and immediately the new em- 
peror, with a torch, set fire to the pile, and was 
assisted by the surrounding multitude. Mean- 
while an eagle was let fly from the middle of 
the pile, which was supposed to carry the soul 
of the deceased to heaven, where he was ranked 
among the gods. If the deified was a female, 
a peacock, and not an eagle, was sent from the 
flames. — The Greeks observed ceremonies 
much of the same nature. 

Appia via, a celebrated road leading from 
the porta Capena at Rome to Brundusium. 

through 



through Capua. Appius Claudius made 
5t as tar as Capua, and it received its name 
from him. It was continued and finished 
by Gracchus, J. Ca?sar, and Augustus. — 
l r vU Via. Lucan, 3, v. 285. — Slat, 2, Si/lv. 
L 2, v. 12 . — Mai t. 9, ej>, 104. — Suet . in Tiler, 
U. 

Appiades, a name given to these five dei- 
ties, Venus, Pall as, Vesta, Concord, and Peace, 
because a temple was erected to them near the 
Appian road. The name was also applied to 
those courtezans at Rome who lived near the 
temple of Venus by Appiaj Aquas, and the 
forum of J. Caesar. Ovid • de Art, Am, 3, 
v. 452. 

Avpianus, a Greek historian of Alexan- 
dria, who florishod A. D. 123. His universal 
histoiy, which consisted of 24 books, was a se- 
ries of history of all the nations that had been 
conquered by the Romans, in the order of 
time; and in the composition, the wiitcr dis- 
played, with a stile simple and unadorned, a 
great knowledge of military affairs, and describ- 
ed his battles in a masterly manner. This ex- 
cellent work is greatly mutilated, and there is 
extant now only the account of the Punic, Sy- 
rian, Parthian, Mithridatie, and Spanish wars, 
with those of Illyricum and the civil dissen- 
sions, with a fragment of the Celtic wars., In 
his preface, Appian has enlarged on the boun- 
daries of that mighty empire, of which he 
was the historian. The best editions are th ose 
of Tollius and Variorum, 2 vols. 8vo. Amst. 
1670, and that of Sclm eiglieuserus, 3 vols. 
8vo. Lips. 1 785. He was so eloquent that 
the emperor highly promoted him in the 
state. 

Appii Forum, now Forgo Longa , a little 
village not far fiom Rome, built by the consul 
Appius. Ilorcit, 1, Sat. 5. 

Ames, the praenomen of an illustrious fa- 
mily at Rome. A censor of that name, 

A. U. C. 442. Horai. 1, Sal. 6. 

Appius Claudius, a decemvir who obtain- 
ed his power by force and oppression. He at- 
tempted die virtue of Virginia, whom her fa- 
ther killed to preserve her chastity. This act of 
violence was the cause of a revolution in the 
state, and the ravislier destroyed himself when 
cited to appear before the tribunal of his coun- 
try. Lh j. 3, c. 33. Claudius Caucus, a Ro- 

man orator, who built the Appian way and 
many aqueducts in Rome. When Pyrrhus, 
who was come to assist the Tarentines against 
Rome, demanded peace of the senators, Appius 
grown old in the service of the republic, caused 
himself to be carried to the senate house, and 
by his authority dissuaded them from grant- 
ing a peace which would prove dishonorable 
to the Roman name. Ovid. 1 Fast. 6, v. 203. — 

Cic . in lirut. $ Tusc. 4. A Roman who, 

when he heard that he had been proscribed by 
the triumvirs, divided his riches among his ser- 
vants, and embarked with them for Sicily. In 
tlieir passage the vessel was shipwrecked, and 
A ppius alone saved his life. Appim* 4,— 


Claudius Ciassus, a consul, who, with 
Naut. Rutilius, conquered the CeltiberUn-j, 
and was defeated by Pei sous, king of Mace- 
donia. Ido. Claudius Pulclier, a grand- 

son of Ap. Cl. Cmcus, consul in the age of 
Sylla, retired from grandeur to enjoy the plea- 
sures of a private life.— — Clausus, a general 
of the Sabines, who, upon being ill treated by 
his countrymen, retired to Rome with 5000 
of his friends, and was admitted into the 
senate in the early ages of the republic. Hut. 

m Poplic. Hex donius seized the capitol 

with 4000 exiles, A. U. C. 292, and was soon 
after overthrown. Lw. 3, c. 15. — Flor. 3, 

c. 19. Claudius Lentulus, a consul with 

M. Perpenna. A dictator who conquered 

the Ileinici.' The name of Appius was 

common in Rome, and particularly to many 
consuls, whose history is not marked by any 
uncommon event. 

A r pula, an immodest woman, &c. Juv. 
6, v. 64. 

A pries & Aprius, one of the kings of 
Egypt in the age of Cyrus, supposed to be the 
Pharaoh Hophra of Scripture. He look Sidon, 
and lived in great prosperity till his subjects 
revolted to Amasis, by whom he was conquered 
and strangled. Herodot. 2, c. 159, Sec . — 
Diod. 1. 

Apsinthii, a people of Thrace : they re- 
ceived their name from a river called Apsin- 
thus, which flowed through tlieir territory. 
Dionys. Peiitg. 

Afsinus, an Athenian sophist in the third 
century, author of a work called PncccpLor de 
Arte Xthetoricd. 

Apsus, a river of Macedonia falling into 
the Ionian sea between Dyrrhachium and 
Apollonia. Lucan. 5, v. 46. 

Aptera, an inland town of Crete. Plot. 
—Plin, 4, c. 12. 

Apuleia lex, was enacted by L. Apuloius 
the tribune, A. U. C. 652, for inflicting a 
punishmentupon such aswere guilty of laising 

seditions, or showing violence in the city. 

Varilia, a grand-daughter of Augustus, con- 
victed of adultery with a certain Manlius, in 
the reign of Tiberius. Tacit - An. c. 50. 

Apuleius, a learned man, born at Madaura 
in Africa. He studied at Cartilage, Athens* 
and Rome, where he married a rich widow, 
called Pudentilla, for which he was accused by 
some of her relations of using magical arts to 
win her heart. Ilis apology was a masterly 
composition. In his youth, Apuleius had been 
very expensive ; but he was, in a maturer age, 
more devoted to study, and learnt Latin with- 
out a master. The most famous of his works 
extant is the golden aits , in eleven books, an 
allegorical piece, replete with morality. The 
best editions of Apuleius are the Ilelphin, 
2 vols. 4to. Paris, 1688, and Priccei, 8vo« 
Goudce, 1650. 

Apijlia, now Puglia , a country of Italy be- 
tween Datmia and Calabria. It was part of the 
ancient Magna Gneda, and general Jvdtad- 
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cd into Apulia Dau nia, and Apulia Pcucetia. 

It was famous for its wool, superior to all the 
produce of Italy. Some suppose that it is 
called after Apulus, an ancient king of the 
countiy before the Trojan war. Plin. 5, 
c. 1 1. — Cic. de Bio. 1, c. 45. — St mb. 6. 
— Mein, 2, c. 4. — Martial in Apoph. 155. 

Apuscidamus, a lake of Africa. All bo- 
dies, however heavy, were said to swim on the 
surface of its waters. Min. 52, c. 2. 

Aquarius, one of the signs of the zodiac, 
rising m January, and setting in February. 
Some suppose that Ganymede was changed 
into this sign. Virg. G. 5, v. 504. 

Aquilaria, a place of Africa. Coes. 2, 
Bel. Civ. 25. 

Aquileia or Aquilegia, a town founded 
by a Roman colony, called from its grandeur, 
Roma secunda , and situate at the north of 
the Adriatic sea, on the confines of Italy. 
The Romans built it chiefly to oppose the 
frequent incursions of the barbarians. The 
Homan emperors enlarged and beautified 
it, and often made it their residence. I Ltd. 
8, v. 605. — Martial. 4, ep. 25. — Meta, 2, 
c 4. 

Aquxlius Niger, an historian mentioned 

hy Sue ton. in Aug. 11. Marcus, a Roman 

consul who had the government of Asia Minor. 

Justin. 56, c. 4. Sabinus, a lawyer of Rome, 

surnamed th e Cato of his age. H e was father 
to Aquilia Severa, whom Heliogabajus mar- 
ried. Severus, a poet and historian in the 

age of Valentinian. 

Aquilha & Aquilia, a patrician family 
at Rome, from which few illustrious men 
rose. 

Aquilo, a wind blowing from the north. 
Its name is derived, according to some, from 
Aqvtia, on account of its keenness and velo- 
city. 

Aquilonla, a city of the Hirpini in Italy. 
Liv . 10, c. 58. 

Aquinius, a poet of moderate capacity. 
Cic. 5, Tusc. 

AquInum, a town of Latium, on the bor- 
ders of the Samnites, where Juvenal was born. 
A dye was invented there, which greatly resem- 
bled the real purple. Horat. 1, ep. 10, v. 27. 
—Strab. — Ital. 8, v. 404. — Juv. 5, v. 519. 

Aquitania, a country of Gaul, bounded 
on the west by Spain, north by the province of 
Lugdunura, south by the province called Gallia 
Narbouensis. Its inhabitants are called Aqui- 
tani, Min. 4, c. 17. — Strab. 4. 

A a a, a constellation, consisting of seven 
stars, near the tail of the Scorpion. Ovid. Met. 
2, v. 158. 

Ara lugdunenms, a place at the conflu- 
ence of the Arar and Rhone, Jup. 1, v. 44. 

Arabarches, a vulgar person among the 
Egyptians, or perhaps an unusual expression 
for the leaders of the Arabians, who resided in 
Rome. Juv. 1, v. 150. Some believe that 
Cicero, 2, ep. 17, ad Attic, alluded to Pompey 
- muter tot* name of Arabarches. 
bb 


Arabia, a large country of Asia, forming 
a peninsula between the Arabian and Persian 
gulfs. It is generally divided into three dif- 
ferent parts, Petrsea, Deserta, and Felix. It is 
famous for its frankincense and aiomatic 
plants. The inhabitants were formerly under 
their own chiefs, an uncivilized people, who 
paid adoration to the sun, moon, and even ser- 
pents, and who had tlieir wives in common, 
and circumcised their children. The country 
has often been invaded, but never totally sub- 
dued. Alexander the Great expressed his wish 
to place the seat of his empire in their territo- 
ries. The soil is rocky and sandy, the inhabi- 
tants are scarce, the mountains rugged, and the 
country without water. In Aiabia, whatever 
woman was convicted of adultery was capitally 
punished. The Arabians for some time sup- 
ported the splendor of literature, which was 
extinguished by the tyranny and superstition 
which prevailed in Egypt, and to them we are 
indebted for the invention of Algebra, or the 
application of signs and letters to represent 
lines, numbers, and quantities, and also for 
the numerical characters of 1, 2, 5, &c. first 
used in Europe, A. D. 1255. — Merodot. 1, 2, 

5, # Died. 1#2 .—Plin. 12 #14 Strab. 16. 

— Xenoph. — Tibull. 2, el. 2. — Curt. 5, c. 1, 
— Xirg. G. 1, v. 57. — Also the name of die 
wife of iEgyptus. Apollod. 

Arabic us sinus, a sea between Egypt and 
Arabia, different, according to some authors, 
from the Red sea, which they suppose to be 
between ./Ethiopia and India, and the Arabian 
gulf further above, between Egypt and Arabia. * 
It is about 40 days' sail in length, and not half 
a day’s in its most extensive breadth. Min. 5, 
c. 11. — Strab. 

Arabis, Arabius, Arbis, an Indian river. 
Curl. 9, c. 10. 

•i Arabs & ArXbus, a son of Apollo and 
Babylone, who first invented medicine, and 
taught it in Arabia, which is called after his 
name. Plin. 7, c. 56. 

A r acc a & Arecca, a city of Susiana. 
Tlbul. 4, el. 1. 

Arachne, a woman of Colophon, daughter 
to Idmon a dyer. She was so skilful in work- 
ing with the needle, that she challenged Mi- 
nerva the goddess of the art to a trial of skill. 
She represented on her work the amours of 
Jupiter with Europa, Antiope, Leda, Asteria, 
Danae, Alcmene,&c. but though her piece was 
perfect and masterly, she was defeated by Mi- 
nerva, and hanged herself in despair, and was 
changed into a spider by the goddess. Ovid. 
Met. 6, fab. 1, &c. A city of Thessaly. 

Arachosla, a city of Asia, near the Mas- 
sagetai. It was built by Semiramis. — One 
of the Persian provinces beyond the Indus. 
Min. 6, c. 25.— Strab. 11. 

Araciiotje & Arachoti, a people of In- 
dia, who leceived tlieir name from the river 
Aracholus, which flows down from mount 
Caucasus. Bumps. Perieg. — Cibrt. 9, c. 7. 

Auacuthus, one of the four capital ri- 
ven* 



vers of Epirus near Nicopolis, falling into the 
bay of Ambracia. — Strab. 7. 

Aracillum, a town of Hispania Tarra- 
cononsis. Flor. 4, c. 12. 

Aracosii, an Indian nation. Justin . 13. 
c. 4 . 

An acynthus, a mountain of Acarnania, 
between the Achelous and Evenus, not far 
from the shore, and thence called Actaius. 
Plin. 4 , c. 2. — Virg. Ed. 2, v. 24. 

Aradus, an island near Phoenicia, joined 
to the continent by a bridge. T)ionys . Perieg. 

Arje, rocks in the middle of the Mediter- 
ranean, between Africa and Sardinia, where 
the Romans and Africans ratified a treaty. It 
was upon them that iEneas lost the greatest 
part of his fleet. They are supposed to be 
those islands which are commonly called 
JEgates. Vtrg. JEn. 1, v. 113. 

Arje Pnir^nNoitUM, a maiitimc city of 
Africa, on the borders of Cyiene. Sallust . 
Jug . Eel. 19 & 79. 

Arar, now the Saonr, a river of Gaul, 
flowing into the Rhone, over which C;esai ’s 
soldiers made a bridge in one day. Cars. Bell. 
Gall. 1, C. 12.— Sil. 3, v. 4.>2 

ArIrus, a Scythian river flowing tlirougli 
Armenia. Herodot. 4, c. 48. 

Arathyrea, a small province of Achaia, 
afterwards called Asophis, with a city of the 
same name. Homer. II. 2. — Shah. 8. 

Aratus, a Gieek poet of Cilicia, about 
277 B. C. Pie was greatly esteemed by An- 
tlgonus Gonatas, king of Macedonia, at whose 
court he passed much of his time, and by whose 
desire he wrote a poem on astronomy, in which 
he gives an account of the situations, rising and 
setting, number and motion of the stars. Cicero 
represented him as unacquainted with astro- 
logy, yet capable of writing upon it in elegant 
and highly finished verses, which, however 
from the subject, admit of little variety. Aratu s 
wrote besides, hymns and epigrams, &c. and 
had among his interpreters and commentators 
many of the learned men of Greece whose 
works are lost, besides Cicero, Claudius, and 
Germanicus Caesar, who, in their youth, or 
moments of relaxation, translated the phe- 
nomena into Latin verse* The best editions 
of Aratus are, Grot ins, 4to. apud Rapha- 
leng. 1600; and Oxon. 8vo. 1672. Cic. 
de Nat. X> . 2, c. 41. — Pays. 1, c. 2. — Ovid. 
Am. 1, el. 15, v. 26. — The son of Clinias 
and Aristodama, was born at SIcyon in 
Achaia, near the river Asopus. When he was 
but seven years of age, his father, who held 
the government of Sicyon, was assassinated by 
Abantidas, who made himself absolute. After 
some revolutions, the sovereignty came into the 
hands of Nicocles, whom Aratus murdered to 
restore his country to liberty. He was so jea- 
lous of tyrannical power, that he even de- 
stroyed a picture which was the representation 
of a tyrant He joined the republic of Sicyon 
to the Achaean league, which he strengthened, 
qy making a treaty of alliance with die Co- 


rinthians, and with Ptolemy king of Egypt 
Pie was chosen chief commander of the forces 
of the Acliceans, and diovc away the Mace- 
donians from Athens and Corinth. He made 
war against the Spaitans, but was conquered m 
a battle by their king Cloomones. To repair 
the losses he had sustained, ho solicited the as- 
sistance of king Antigonus, and drove away 
Cloomencs fiom Sparta, who fled to Egypt, 
where he killed himself. The Aitolians soon 
after attacked die Acliseans; and Aiatus, to 
support his character, was obliged to call to his 
aid Philip king of Macedonia. His friendship 
with this new ally did not long continue. 
Philip shewed himself cruel and oppressive ; 
and put to death some of the noblest of the 
Achreans, and even seduced the w'ife of the son 
of Aiatus. Aratus, w ho was now advanced in 
years, shelved his displeasuie by withdrawing 
himself from the society and friendship of 
Philip. But this rupture was fatal. Philip 
dreaded the power and influence of Aratus, 
and therefore he caused him and his son to be 
poisoned. Some days before his death, Aratus 
was observed to spit blood ; and when apprised 
of it by his friends, he replied, « Such are the 
rewards which a connection with kings will 
produce. ” He was buried with great pomp, by 
his countrymen ; and two solemn sacrifices 
were annually made to him, the first on die 
day tL — he delivered Sicyon from tyranny, and 
the second on the day of his birth. During 
those sacrifices, which w'eie called Araleia , the 
priests wore a ribbon bespangled wflth white 
and purple spots, and the public school-master 
walked in procession at the head of his scholars, 
and was always accompanied by the richest 
and most eminent senators, adorned with gar- 
lands. Aratus died in the 62d year of his age, 
B. C. 2 13. He wrote a history of the Achaean 
league, much commended by Polybius. Pint, 
miritd. — Pans. 2, c. 8. — Cic. de Ojjic. 2, c. 23. 
— Strab. 14, — Lie. 27, C. 31. — Polyb. 2. 

Araxes, now Amas, a celebrated river 
which separates Armenia from Media, and 
falls into the Caspian sea. Lucan. I, v. 19. 
1. 7, v. 188. — Strab. 8. — Virg. JBn. 8, v. 728. 

— Herodot. 1, c. 202, &c, Another winch 

falls into the Euphrates.— Another in Eu- 
rope, now called Wolga. 

Arbacvs, a Medc who revolted with Be- 
lesis against Sardanapalus, and founded the 
empire of Media upon the ruins of the Assyrian 
power, 820 years before the Christian era. I Ie 
reigned above fifty years, and was famous tor 
the gicatness of his undertakings, as w r ell as 
for his valor. Justin. 1, c. 3. — Paterc. 1, c. 6. 

A reel a, (or urn) now Irbil, a town of Per- 
sia, on the river Lycus, famous for a battle 
fought there between Alexander and Darius, 
the 2d of October, B. G. 331. Curt 5, c. 1. 
— Pint, in Alex. 

Arbela, a town of Sicily, whose inhabit- 
ants were very credulous, 

Arbis, a river on the western twundaries of 
India. Strab. 
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Arbocala, a city taken by Annibal as he 
inarched against Rome. 

A-rbuscula, an actress on the Roman stage, 
who laughed at the hisses of the populace 
while she received the applauses of the knights. 
Ilor. 1. Sat. 10, v. 77. 

Arcadia, a country in the middle of Pelo- 
ponnesus, surrounded on every side by land, 
situate between Achaia, Messenia, Elis and 
Argolis. It received its name from Areas son 
of Jupiter, and was anciently called Dry mo- 
des, on account of the great number of oaks 
which it produoed, and afterwards Ly- 
eaonia and Pelasgia. The country has been 
much celebiated by the poets, and was famous 
for its mountains. The inhabitants wore for 
the most part all shepherds, who lived upon 
acorns, were skilful warriors, and able mu- 
sicians. They thought themselves more an- 
cient than the moon. Pan, the god of shep- 
herds, chiefly lived among them. — Aristotle 4, 
rle met. says, that the wine of Arcadia, when 
placed in a goat’s skin near a fire, will be- 
come chalky, and at last be turned into salt. 
Slrab. 8. — Plm. 4, c. 5. — Pans. 8, c. 1, 2, Sec. 
Aiken. 14.— —A fortified village of Za- 
cynthus. 

Arcadius, eldest son of Theodosius the 
Great, succeeded his father A, D. 595. Un- 
der him the Roman power was divided into 
the eastern and western empire. He made the 
eastern empire his choice, and fixed his resi- 
dence at Constantinople ; while his brother 
Honorius was made emperor of the west, and 
lived in Rome. After this separation of the 
Roman empire, the two powers looked upon 
one another with indifference ; and soon after, 
their indifference was changed into jealousy, 
and contributed to hasten their mutual ruin. In 
the reign of Arcadius, Alaricus attacked the 
western empire, and plundered Rome. Ar- 
cadius married Eudoxia, a bold and ambi- 
tious woman, and died in the 51st year of his 
age, after a reign of 15 years, in which he 
bore the character of an effeminate prince, 
who suffered himself to be governed by fa- 
vorites, and who abandoned his subjects to 
the tyranny of ministers, while he lost him- 
self in the pleasures of a voluptuous court. 

Arcanum, a villa of Cicero’s near the Min- 
turni. Cic. 7, ep. ad Alt. 10. 

Arcas, a son of Jupiter and Calisto. He 
nearly killed his mother, whom Juno had 
changed into a bear. He reigned in Pelasgia, 
which from him was called Arcadia, and 
taught his subjects agriculture, and the art of 
spinning wool. After his death, Jupiter made 
him a constellation with his mother. As he 
was one day hunting, he met a wood nymph, 
who begged his assistance, because the tree 
over which she presided, and on whose pre- 
servation her life depended, was going to be 
carried away by the impetuous torrent of a 
river. Arcas changed the course of the waters, 
and preserved the tree, and married the 
nymph, by whom lie had three sons, Azan, 
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| Aphidas, and Elatus, among whom he divided 
his kingdom. The descendants of Azan 
planted colonies in Phrygia. Apliidas re* 
ceited for his share Tcgea, which on that ac- 
count has been called the inheritance of 
Aphidas ; and Elatus became master of mount 
Cyllene, and some time after passed into 
Phoeis. Paus. 8, c. 4. — Hygin. fab . 155 
Sc 176. — Apollod. 5, c. 8. — Slrab. 8. — Ovid. 
Fast. 1, v. 470. One of Actteon’s dogs. 

Arce, a daughter of Thaumas, son of Pon- 
tus and Terra. Ptolem . Heph. 

Aroena, a town of Phoenicia, where Alex- 
ander Severus was bora. 

Arcens, a Sicilian who permitted his son 
to accompany JEneas into Italy, where he was 
killed by Mezentius. Virg . AEn. 9, v. 581, &c. 

Arcesilaus, son of Battus, king of Cy- 
rene, was driven from his kingdom in a se- 
dition, and died B. C. 575. Die second of 
that name died B. C. 550. Polyfen. 8, c. 41. — * 

Herodot . 4, c. 159. One of Alexander’s 

generals, who obtained Mesopotamia at the 
general division of the provinces after the 

king’s death. A chief of Catana, which he 

betrayed to Dionysius the elder. Diod. 14. 
— - — A philosopher of Pitane in /Eolia, dis- 
ciple of Polemon. lie visited Sardis and 
Athens, and was the founder of the middle 
academy, as Socrates founded the ancient, and 
Carneades the new one. lie pretended to 
know nothing, and accused others of the same 
ignorance. He acquired many pupils in 
the character of teacher ; but some of them 
left him for Epicurus, though no Epicurean 
came to him; which gave him occasion to say, 
that it is easy to make an eunuch of a man, but 
impossible to make a man of an eunuch. He 
was very fond of Homer, and generally 
divided his time among the pleasures of phi- 
losophy, love, reading, and the table. lie died 
in his 75th year, B. C. 241, or 500 according 
to some, j Diog. invita . — PersiusS, v. 78. — Cic . 

de Fimb. The name of two painters, — a 

statuary, — a leader of the Boeotians during the 
Trojan war. A comic and elegiac poet. 

Arcesius, son of Jupiter, was grandfather 
to Ulysses. Ovid. Met. 15, v. 144. 

Archjea, a city of JEolia. 

Archjeanax of Mitylene was intimate with 
Pisistratus tyrant of Athens. He fortified 
Sigaeum with a wall from the ruins of an- 
cient Troy. Strab.15. 

AacHniATiDAS, a country of Peloponnesus. 
Polyb. 

Archagathus, son of Archagathus, was 
slain in Africa by his soldiers, B. C. 285. He 
killed his grandfather Agathocles, tyrant of 
Syracuse. Diod. 20. — Justin . 22, c. 5, &c. 
says, that he was put to death by Archesilaus. 
A physician at Rome, B. C. 219. 

Archander, father-in-law to Danaus. 
Herodot . 2, c. 98. 

Archandros, a town of Egypt. 

Arche, one of the muses, according to 
Cicero. 
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AkoiieCetfs, a surname of Ileiculcs. 

Archelaus, a name common to some 
kings of Cappadocia. One of them was con- 
queied by Sylla, for assisting Mithridates. 

A pci son of that name married Berenice, 

and made himself king of Egypt ; a dignity 
lie enjoyed only six months, as he was killed 
by the soldiers of Gabinius, B. C. 5(7. He 
had been made priest of Comana by Pompey. 
His giandson was made king of Cappadocia 
by Antony, whom he assisted at Actiuni, and 
he maintained his independence under Au- 
gustus, till Tibciius perfidiously destioyed 
t,im. A king of Macedonia, who suc- 

ceeded his father Perdiccas the second . as lie 
was but a natural child, he killed the legiti- 
mate heiis to gain the kingdom. lie pioved 
himself to be a great monarch ; but lie was 
at last killed by one of his favorites, because 
he had piomised him his daughter inmai i iage, 
and given her to another, after a reign of 25 
years. He patronized the poet Euiipules. 
Diod. 14 . — Justin. 7, c. *1. — Allan. V. II. 

2, 8, 12, 14. A king of the Jews, sur- 

named HciotL lie married Glapliyre, daugh- 
ter of Aichclaus king of Macedonia, anti wi- 
dow of his brother Alexander. Ca>snr ba- 
nished him, for his cruelties, to Vienna, 
where he died. Bio. A king of Lacedae- 

mon, son of Agesilaus. He leigned 42 yeais 
with Charilaus, of the other blanch of the fa- 
mily. Hei'odot. 7, c. 204. — Baus. 3, c . 2. 

A general of Antigonus the youngei , appointed 
governor of the Aerocorintli, with the philoso- 
pher Pei sucus. Poli/erm. 6, c. 5. A cele- 

brated general of Mithridates against Sylla. Id. 

8, c. 8. A philosopher of Athens oi Messe- 

nia, son of Apollodorus, and successor to Anax- 
agoras. He was preceptor to Socrates, and was 
called Phi/sicus. He supposed that heat and 
cold were the principles of all tilings. I Xe first 
discovered the voice to be propagated by the 
vibration of Ibe air. Cic. 2' use. 5. — -Diog. in 

vita . — Augustin, de Cic. Dei, 8. A man set 

over Susa by Alexander, with a garrison of 
5000 men. Curt. 5, c. 2. A Greek phi- 

losopher, who wrote a history of animals, and 
maintained that goats breathed not through 
the nostrils, but through the ears. P/in. 8, 

c. 50. A son of Elcctryon and Anaxo. 

Apottod. 2. A Greek poet, who wrote epi- 
grams. Varro de U. 21. 5, c. 16*. A sculp- 

tor of Priene, in the ago of Claudius. lie 
made an apotheosis of Homer, a piece of 
sculpture highly admired, and said to have 
been discovered under ground, A. D. 1658. 
A writer of Thrace. 

Arcuemachtjs, a Greek writer, who pub- 
lished an history of Euboea. Aiken. 6.- A 

son of Hercules of Priam. Apoliod. 2&3. 

Archemorus, or Opheltes, son of Lycur 
gus, king of Nemaea, in Thrace, by Eurydiee, 
was brought up by Hypsipyle, queen of Lem- 
nos, who bad fled to Thrace, and was employed 
as a nurse in the king’s family. Hypsipyle 
was met by the army of Adrastus, who was go- 


ing against Thebes; and she was forced to 
shew them a fountain wliei e they might quench 
their thirst. To do this more expeditiously, 
she put down the child on the glass, and at 
her return found him k i Ued by a sei pent. The 
Greeks were so afflicted at this imsfoitune, 
that they instituted games in honor of Ar- 
chemorus, which were called Nemaea n, and 
king Adrastus enlisted among the combatants, 
and was victoi ions. Apoliod. 2 8c 3. — Pa us. 
8, c. 48. — Slat. T/ieb. 6. 

A nciiEPOLis, a man in Alexander’s army, 
who conspired against the king with Dymnus. 
Curl. 6, c. 7. 

Arch ectolkmus, son of Ipliitus, king ot 
Elis, went to the Tiojau war, and fought 
against the Clocks. As lie was fighting near 
Hector, he was killed by Ajax son of Tela- 
mon. It is said that he re-established the 
Olympic games. Home/. II. 8, v. 128. 

Aacin* stratus, a tiagic poet, whose pieces 
were acted during the Peloponnesian *ar. 

Pint, in A list A man so small and lean, 

that he could be placed in a dish without filling 
it, though it contained no more than an obolus. 

A follower of Epicuius, who wrote a 

poem in commendation of gluttony. 

Aroiftimus, tiie first philosophical writer 
in the age of the seven wise men of Greece. 
Diog. 

Arcijetius, a llutulian, killed by the Tio- 
jans. Virg. AEn. 1 2, v. 459. 

Archia, one of the Oceanides, wife to 
Inaclius. Ili/gtn. fab. 145. 

Akciiias, a Corinthian, descended from 
Hercules. He founded Syracuse B. C. 752. 
Being told by an oracle to make choice of 
health or riches, he chose the latter. Dumps. 
Hal. 2.* — --A poet of Antioch, intimate with 
the Luculli. lie obtained the rank and name 
of a Homan citizen by the means of Cicero, 
who defended him in an elegant oration, when 
his enemies bad disputed his privileges of citi- 
zen of Rome. lie wrote a poem on the Cim- 
hiian war, and began another concerning Ci- 
cero’s consulship, which are now lost. Some of 
his epigrams are preserved in the AnthoJogia* 

Cic. pro ulrch . A polemarch of Thebes, 

assassinated in the conspiracy of Pdopidas, 
which he could have prevented, if he had not 
deferred to the morrow the reading of a letter 
which he had icceived from Arcliias the Athe- 
nian high priest, and u hich gave him infor- 
mation of his danger. Pint, in Pelop A 

high priest of Athens, contemporary and inti- 
mate with the polemarch of the same name. 

Id. ibid. A Theban taken in the act of 

adultery, and punished according to the law, 
and tied to a post in the public place, for 
which punishment he abolished the oligarchy* 
Aristot. 

Akciiibiades, a philosopher of Athens, 
who affected the manners of the Spartans, and 
was very inimical to the views and measure* 

of Pliocion. Pint, in Pkoc. An ambassador 

i of Byzantium, &c. Polyccn. 4, c. 44. 
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Archibius, the son of the geographer 
Ptolemy. 

Arciiidamia, a priestess of Ceres, who 
on account of her affection for Aristoinenes, 
restored him to liberty when he had been 
taken prisoner by her female attendants 
at the celebration of tlieir festivals. Pans. 
4, c. 17.— -A daughter of Cicadas, who, 
upon hearing that her countrymen, the 
Spartans, were debating whether they should 
send away their women to Crete against 
the hostile approach of Pyrrhus, seized a 
sword, and ran to the senate house, ex- 
claiming that the women were as able 
to fight as the men. Upon this the de- 
cree was repealed. Pint, in Pyrrh — Polycen. 
8, c. 8. 

Archidamits, son of Theopompus king 

of Sparta, died before his father. Pa us* ’ 

Another, king of Sparta, son of Anaxidamus, 
succeeded by Agasicles.----->Another, son of 

Agesilaus, of the family of the Proclidce. 

Another, grandson of Leotychidas, by his son 
Zeuxidamus. He succeeded his grandfather, 
and reigned in conjunction with Plistoanax. 
lie conqueied the Argives and Arcadians, 
and privately assisted the Phocians in plunder- 
ing die temple of Delphi. lie was called to 
die aid of Tarentum against die Homans, and 
killed there in a battle, after a reign of 53 

years. Diod. 16. — Xenaph. Anodier, son 

of Eudamidas. Another, who conquered 

die Helots, after a violent earthquake. JDiod. 

1 1 . A son of Agesilaus, who led the 

Spartan auxiliaries to Cleombrotus at the 
battle of Leuctra, and was killed in a battle 
against the Lucanians, B. C. 538 . — - — A son 
of Xenius Theopompus. Pans. 

Archiuas, a tyrant of Adiens, killed by 
his troops. 

Archidemus, a stoic philosopher, who 
willingly exiled himself among the Pardiians. 
Pint . de exiL 

Arohideus, a son of Amyntas, king of 
Macedonia. Justin. 7, c. 4. 

Archidiinm, a city of Crete, named 
after Archidius son of Tegeates. Pa us. 8, 
c. 53. 

Archigaluts, die lugh priest of Cybele’s 
temple. [ Vul. Galli.] 

Archigenes, a physician, born at Apamea, 
in Syria. He lived in the reign of Domitian, 
Nerva, and Trajan, and died in the 73d year 
of his age. Ho wrote a treatise on adorning 
die hair, as also ten books on fevers. Juv. 6, 
v. 235. 

Archilochus, a poet of Paros, who wrote 
elegies, satires, odes, and epigrams, and was the 
first who introduced iambics in his verses. lie 
had courted Neobule, the daughter of Lycain- 
bes, and had received promises of marriage ; 
but the father gave her to another, superior to 
the poet in rank and fortune ; upon which 
Arcliilochus -wrote such a bitter satire, that 
Lycambes hanged himself in a fit of despair. 
3 lie Spartans condemned his verses on ac- 
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count of their indelicacy, and banished him 
from their city as a petulant and dangei ous 
citizen. He florished 685 B. C. and it is said 
that he was assassinated. Some fragments of 
his poetry remain, which display vigor and 
animation, boldness and vehemence in the 
highest degree; from which reason peihaps 
Cicero calls virulent edicts, Archilochia edicta . 
Cic. Tit sc. 1. — Quintil. 10, c. 1. — Hcrodot . 
1, c. 12. — Horat . art. poet. v. 79. — Athen. 

1, 2, Sec. A son of Nestor, killed by 

Memnon in the Trojan war. Homer. II. 2. 
A Greek historian who wrote a chrono- 
logical table, and other works, about the 20th 
or 30th olympiad. 

Archimedes, a famous geometrician of 
Syracuse, who invented a machine of glass that 
faithfully represented the motion of all the hea- 
venly bodies. When Marcellus, the Roman 
consul, besieged Syracuse, Aichimedes con- 
structed machines which suddenly raised up in 
the air the ships of the enemy from the bay 
before the city, and let them fall with such 
violence into the water that they sunk. He 
set them also on fire with his burning glass- 
es. When the town was taken, the Ro- 
man general gave strict orders to his soldiers 
not to huit Aichimedes. and he even offered a 
rewaul to him who should bring him alive and 
safe into his presence. All these precautions 
were useless ; the philosopher was so deeply 
engaged In solving aproblcm, that he was even 
ignorant that the enemy were in possession of 
the town ; and a soldier, without knowing who 
he was, killed him, because he refused to fol- 
low him, B. C. 212. Marcellus raised a mo- 
nument over him, and placed upon it a cylin- 
der and a sphei e ; but the place remained long 
unknown, till Cicero, during his questorship in 
Sicily, found it near one of the gates of Syra- 
cuse, surrounded with thorns and brambles. 
Some suppose that Archimedes raised the site 
of the towns and villages of Egypt, and began 
those mounds of earth by means of which com- 
munication is kept from towm to town during 
the inundations of the Nile. The story of his 
burning glasses had ahvays appeared fabulous 
to some of the moderns, till the experiments of 
Button demonstrated it beyond contradiction*. 
These celebrated glasses were supposed to be 
lefiectors made of metal, and capable of pro- 
ducing their effect at the distance of a bow- 
shot. The manner in winch he discovered 
how much brass a goldsmith had mixed with 
gold in making a golden crown for the king is 
well known to every modern hydrostatic, as 
well as the pumping screw which still bears his 
name. Among the wild schemes of Archi- 
medes, is his saying, that by means of his ma- 
chines, he could move the earth witn ease, if 
placed on a fixed spot near it. Many of his 
works are extant, especially treatises de splicera 
et cylindro, drculi dimensdo, de lineis s^nralU 
bus, de quadrature. paraboles, de numero arenas , 
fyc. the best edition of which is that of David 
ilivaltius, fob Paris, 1615* Cic . Tusc. 3* c. 25. 
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De Nat . D. 2, c. 54. — 7,*V. 2-1, c. 51.— 
ipuinlil. 1. c. 10. — I'll mu. 9, c. 5. — 7. 
— Plat, in 2 bnidl . — Val. Max. 8, c. 7. 

AuchImjs a man who, when lie was ap- 
pointed to distribute new arms among the po- 
pulace of Aigos, raised a meiccnaiy band, 
and made himself absolute. Polyccn. 5, c. 8. 
A rhetorician of Athens. 

Akciiipilagus, a part of the sea where 
Islands in great number are interspersed, such 
as that part of the Mediterianean which lies 
between Gieece and Asia Minor, and is gene- 
lally called Maic JEgeum. 

Arciiipolis, or Aiu'im’ous, a soldier who 
conspiied against Alexander with Dymnus. 
Ctut.6 , c. 7. 

Akchippe, a city of the Maisi, destioycd 
by an earthquake, and lost in the lake of Fu- 
el n us. Phn.5, c. 19. 

AitcmiTus, a king of Italy, fiom whom 
pei haps the town of Archippe received its 
name. H/g. Mn. 7, v. 752. A philoso- 
pher of Thebes, pupil to Pythagoras. An 

archon at Athens. A comic poet of 

Athens, of whose 8 comedies only one ob- 
tained the piize. A philosopher in the 

age of Ti ajan. 

A Reams, a name of Venus, worshipped on 
mount Libanus. 

Arciion, one of Alexanders generals, who 
received the piovinces of Babylon, at the gene- 
ral division, after the king’s death DioiL 18. 

Archonti-s, the name of the chief magi- 
stiates of Athens, They were nme in num- 
ber, and none were chosen but such as were 
descended from ancestors who had been free 
citizens of the lepublic for three generations. 
They were also to be without dcfoimily in all 
the parts and membeis of their body, and 
were obliged to produce testimonies of their 
dutiful behaviour to their parents, of the ser- 
vices they had rendered their country, and 
the competency of their fox tune to support 
their dignity. They took a solemn oath, that 
they would observe the laws, administer jus- 
tice with impartiality, and never sutler them- 
selves to be corrupted. If they ever received 
bribes, they weie compelled by the laws to 
dedicate to the god of Delphi, a statue of 
gold of equal weight with their body. They 
all had the power of punishing malefactors 
with death. The chief among them was 
called Archon , the year took its denomina- 
tion from him ; he determined all causes be- 
tween man and wife, and took care of legacies 
and wills; he provided for orphans, pio- 
tected the injured, and punished drunkenness 
with uncommon severity. If he suffered him- 
self to be intoxicated during the time of his 
office, the misdemeanor was punished with 
death. The second of the Arclions was 
called Basileus: it was his office to keep good 
order, and to remove all causes of quarrel in 
the families of those who were dedicated to 
the service of the gods. The profane and 
the impious weio brought before his tribunal; 


and he offered public sacrifices for the good of 
the state. lie assisted at the celebration of the 
Eieusinian festivals, and otlici religious cere- 
monies. Ilis wife was to be i elated to the 
whole people of Athens, and of a pure and 
unsullied life. lie had a vote among the 
Areopagites, but w r as obliged to sit among 
them w ithout his crown. The Polemanh w-as 
another aid ion of infeiior dignity. lie had 
the caie of all foreigneis, and provided a suf- 
ficient maintenance fiom the public treasuiy, 
for the families of those who had lost their 
lives in defence of their country. These 
three chief arclions generally chose each of 
them two persons of respectable cliai actor, 
and of an advanced age, whose counsels and 
advice might assist and support them m their 
public capacity. The six other ai chons were 
indistinctly called Thesmothctcc, and received 
complaints against persons accused of impiety, 
bribe] y, and ill behaviour. They settled all 
disputes between the citizens, redressed the 
w longs of strangers, and forbade any laws 
to lie enforced, but such as were conducive 
to the safety of the state. These officers of 
state weic chosen after the death of king 
( 'odrus ; their power was originally for life, 
but aft erw aids it was hunted to ten years, and 
at last to one year. After some tune, the 
qualifications which were required to be art 
in chon were not strictly observed. Adiian, 
befoie lie was elected emperor of Home, was 
made archon at Athens, though a foreigner ; 
and the same honors were conferred uuou 
Plutarch. The perpetual arclions, after the 
death of Codrus, wore Medon, wdiose office 
began B. C. 1070 ; Acastus, 1050 ; Archip- 
pus, 1014; Thersippus, 995 ; Phorbas, 954 ; 
iVIegaclcs, 925 ; Diognetus, 895 ; Pherecles, 
80*5 ; Ariphron, 846 ; Tliespius, 825 ; Aga~ 
niestor, 799 ; Aeschylus, 778 ; Alcmmon, 7 56 ; 
after whose death the arclions were decennial, 
the first of whom was Charops, w’ho began 
755 ; JEsimudes, 744 ; Clidicus, 754 ; Hip- 
pomenes, 724 ; Leocratcs, 714; Apsander, 
704 ; Eryxias, 6*94 ; after whom the office 
became annual, and of these annual arclions 
Ci eon was the first. Aristoph. In Nub . $ 
A rib — Pint. Olympus. I . — JDemost. — Pollux. 
— Lysias. 

Arch vi, us Tnuaius, a general of Diony- 
sius the elder. JDiod. 14. 

Archvtas, a musician of Mitylene, who 

wiote a treatise on agriculture. Blog.— 

The son of Hestia-us of Tarenlum, was a fol- 
lower of tlie Pythagorean philosophy, and an 
able astronomer and geometrician. He re- 
deemed his master, Plato, fiom the hands of 
the tyrant Dionysius, v and for hisviitues he 
was seven times chosen, by his fellow citizens, 
governor of Tarontum. lie invented some 
mathematical instruments, and made a wooden 
pigeon which could fly. He perished in a ship- 
wreck about 594 years before the Christian 
era. He is also the reputed inventor of the 
screw and the pally. A fragment of his writ- 
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ings has been preserved by Porphyry. Herat. 
1, od . 28. — Cic . 3, de Orat . — L)iog. m vit. 

Arcitenens, an epitliet applied to Apollo, 
from his bearing a bow, with which, as soon 
as born, he destroyed the serpent Python. 
Virg. JEn. 3 , v. 75. 

ArctInus, a Milesian poet, said to be pupil 
to Homer. Diimys . Hal . 1. 

Arctopiiylax, a star near the great bear, 
called also Bootes. Cic . de Nut. 1). 2, c. 42. 

Arctos, a mountain near Propontis, inha- 
bited by giants and monsters. Two celes- 

tial constellations near the north pole, com- 
monly called Ursa Major and Minor, sup- 
posed to be Areas and his mother, who were 
made constellations. Virg. G. 1. — Aicitus . — 
Ovid. Fast. 3, v. 107. 

Arcturus, a star near the tail of the great 
bear, whose rising and setting were generally 
supposed to portend great tempests. Ilorat. 

3 , od. 1 . The name is derived from its situa- 
tion, ecgxros visits, ovQcc caudn. It liscs now 
about the beginning of October, and Pliny 
tells us it rose in his age on the 1 2th, or, accord- 
ing to Columella, on the 5th of September. 

Ardalus, a son of Vulcan, said to have 
been the fh.st who invented die pipe. lie 
gave it to die Muses, who on diat account 
have been called Ardalidcs and Ardaliolidcs. 
Paus. 2, c. 51. 

Ardalia, a country of Egypt. Strab. 

Arda.\anus, a small river of Hlyricum. 
Polt/b. 

Ardea, formerly Ardua, a town of Latium 
built by l)anae, or according to some, by a 
son of Ulysses and Circe. It was the capital 
of the Rutuli. Some soldiers set it on fire, 
and the inhabitants publicly reported, that 
their city had been changed into a bird, called 
by die Latins Ardea. It was rebuilt, and it 
became a rich and magnificent city, whose en- 
mity to Rome rendered it famous. Tarquin 
the proud was pressing it widi a siege, when 
his son ravished Lucretia. A road called Ar- 
dcalina , branched from the Appian load to 
Ardea. C. Nep. in Attic . 14. — Lie. 1, c. 57. 
1. 3 , c. 71. 1. 4, c. 9, tje.— Virg. JBn. 7, v. 412. 
— Odd. Met. 14, v. 673. — Strab. 5. 

Ardojcoa, a small town on the Euphra- 
tes, north of Babylon. 

Ardijki, a people of Illyricum, whose capi- 
tal was called Ardia. Strab. 7. 

Ardonea, a town of Apulia. Liu. 24, 
c. 20. 

Ardua, an ancient name of Ardea. Virg. 
uEn. 7, v. 411. 

Arduenna, now Ardenne, a large forest of 
Gaul, in the time of J. Caesar, which extended 
50 miles from the Rhine to the borders of 
the Nervii. Tacit. 8, Ann. c. 42. — Cues. Pell. 
'Gall. G, c. 29. 

Arduine, the goddess of hunting among 
die Gauls j represented with the same attri- 
butes as the Diana of the Romans. 

Ardyknses, a nation near the Rhone. 
Polyb. 3. 
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Ardys, a son of Gyges, king of Lydia, who 
reigned 19 years, took Priene, and made war 
against Miletus, llaodol. 1, c. 15. 

Area, a surname of Minerva, from her 
temple on Mars* hill erected by Ores- 

tes. Pa us. 1, c. 28. 

A re acid jk, a nation of Numidia. Polyb. 

Areas, a geneial chosen by the Gieeks 
against JEtolia. Justin. 24, c. 1. 

Aregonis, the mother of Mopsus by 
Ampyx. Orph. in Argon. 

Areeatum, a town of Gallia Narbonensis. 
Strab. 4 .—Mela, 2. c. 5. 

Arellius, a celebrated painter of Rome, 
in the age of Augustus. lie painted the 
goddesses in the foi m of his mistresses. Plin. 
55, c. 10. A miser in Ilorat. 

Aufmorica, apart of Gaul, at die north 
of the Loire, now called Biitany. Ptui. 4. 

Arena and Arene, a city of Messenia, in 
Peloponnesus. Ilomer. II. 2. 

A ren Xc um, a town of Germany. Tacit 
Hist. 5, c. 20. 

Areot*agIt..e, the judges of the Areopagus, 
a seat of justice on a small eminence near 
Athens, whose name is derived from Agsos 
crtnyo;, the hill of Mars , because Mars was the 
first who was tried there, for die murder of 
Ilallirliotius, who had offered violence to his 
daughter Alcippe. Some say diat the place 
received the name of Areopagus, because die 
Amazons pitched their camp there, and offered 
sacrifices to dieir progenitor Mars, when 
they besieged Adieus ; and others maintain, 
that the name was given to the place, because 
Mars is the god of bloodshed, war, and mur- 
der, which were generally punished by that 
court. The time in which this celebrated 
seat of j ustice was instituted is unknown. Some 
suppose that Cecrops, die founder of Athens, 
first established it, while odiers give die credit 
of it to Cranaus, and others to Solon. The 
number of judges that composed this august as- 
sembly is not known. They have been limited 
by some to 9, to 51, to 51, and sometimes to a 
greater number. The most worthy and re- 
ligious of the Athenians were admitted as mem- 
bers, and such archons as had discharged their 
duty with care and faithfulness. In the latter 
ages of the republic, this observance was often 
violated, and we find some of then* members 
of loose and debauched morals. If any of them 
were convicted of immorality, if they were seen 
sitting at a tavern, or had used any indecent 
language, diey were immediately expelled from 
the assembly, and held in the greatest disgrace, 
though the dignity of a judge of the Areopagus 
always was for life. The Areopagites took cog- 
nizance of murders, impiety, and immoral be- 
haviour, and particularly of idleness, which 
they deemed the cause of all vice. They watch- 
ed over the laws, and they had the management 
of the public treasury ; they had the liberty of 
rewarding the virtuous, and of inflicting severe 
punishment upon such as blasphemed against 
the gods, or slighted the celebration of the holy 
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rmsteiies. They always sat in the open air, 
because they took cognizance of mui tier ; and 
by their laws it was not peimittcd for the 
murderer and his accuser to be both under the 
same roof. This custom also might originate 
because the persons of the judges weie sacred, 
and they were afraid of contacting pollution 
by conversing in the same house with men 
who had been guilty of shedding innocent 
blood. They always heard causes and passed 
sentence in the night, that they might not be 
prepossessed in favor of the plaintiff or of the 
defendant by seeing them. Whatever causes 
were pleaded before them, were to be divested 
of all oratoiy and fine speaking, lest elo- 
quence should charm their ears, and coirupt 
their judgment. lienee aiose the most just 
and most impartial decisions, and their sen- 
tence was deemed sacied and inviolable, and 
the plaintiff and defendant were equally con- 
vinced of its justice. The Areopagitcs genc- 
i a! ly sat on the 27th, 28th, and 29th days of 
every month. Then authority continued in 
its original state, till Policies, who was le- 
fused admittance among them, lesolved to 
lessen their consequence, and destiny then 
power. From that time the morals of the 
Athenians were corrupted, and the Areopa- 
giles were no longer conspicuous for theii vir- 
tue and justice; and w r hen they censured the 
debaucheries of Demetrius, one of the family 
of Phalereus, he plainly told them, that if they 
wished to make a inform in Athens, they 
must begin at home. 

Areopagus, a hill in the neighbourhood 
of Athens. Vid. Arcopagita?. 

Arestje, a people of India, conquered by 
Alexander. Justin . 12, c. 8. 

Arestiianas, a count lyman, whose goat 
suckled Aisculapius, when exposed by his 
mother. Pans. 2, c. 26. 

Arestokidfs, a patronymic given to the 
bundled eyed Argus, as son of Arestoi*. 
Ovid. Met. 1, v. 58*1. 

Areta, the mother of Aristippus, the phi- 
losopher. Lacrt. 2.— A daughter of Dio- 
nysius, who married Dion. She was tlirown 

into the sea. Pint. in Dion. - - A female 

philosopher of Cyrene, B. C. 577. 

Areta, a daughter of Rhexenor, descended 
from Neptune, who married her uncle Aid- 
nous, by whom she had Nausicaa. Homer . 
Od. 7 & 8. — Apollod. 1. 

Aret-ssus, a physician of Cappadocia, very 
inquisitive after the operations of nature. His 
treatise on agues has been much admired. The 
l>est edition of his works w r hich are extant, is 
that of Boerhaave, L. Bat. fob 1755. 

A ret Ann la, the wife of Mclanippus, a 
priest of Cyrene. Nicocratcs murdered her 
husband to marry her. She, however, was so 
attached to Melanippus, that she endeavoured 
to poison Nicocrates, and at last caused him to 
be assassinated by his brother Lysander, whom 
she married. Lysander proved as cruel as his 
brother, upon wlucli Avotaplula ordered him 
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to be throw'll into the sea. After this she re- 
tiled to a private station. Pint, dc Virtut . 
Mulier. — Palyani. 8, c. 58. 

Aretalfs, a Cnidian, who vviote an his- 
tory of Macedonia, besides a treatise on 
islands. Pint. 

A rite. Vid. Areta. 

Aretes, one of Alexandei ’s officers. Curt. 
4, c. 15. 

Aiutiiusa, a nymph of Elis, daughter of 
Oeeanus, and one of Diana’s attendants. As 
sheieturnod one day fiom hunting, she sat 
near the Alpheus, and bathed in the stream. 
The god of the liver was enamoured of hci, 
and he pursued hei over the mountains and 
all the count! y, when Arethusa, ready to sink 
undoi fatigue, implored Diana, who changed 
hei into a fountain. The Alpheus imme- 
diately mingled his streams with hois, and 
Diana opened a secret passage under the 
earth and undei the sea, whae the waters of 
Aiethma disappouicd, and lose in the island 
of Oitygia, near Sv incuse, in Sicily, The 
river Alpheus followed hei also under the sea, 
and rose also in Oitygia : so that, as mytho- 
logists l elate, whatever is thrown into the 
Alpheus in Elis, rises again, after some time, 
in the fountain Aiethusa near Syracuse. Tul. 
Alpheus* — Ovid. Met. 5. fab. 10. — Aiken. 7. 

— Puns. One of the Ilesperides. Jpol- 

lod. 2, c. 5. A daughter of Ilerileus, mo- 
ther of Alias, by Neptune. fab. 157 

; One of Ac tivon’s clogs. Jli/^'w. fab. 181. 

A lake of upper Annenia, neai the foun- 
tains of the Tigris. Nothing can sink under 

its waters. 77m. 2, c. 105. A town of 

Thrace. Another in Syria. 

Aretiniim, a ltomau colony in Etruria. 
Itnl. 5, v, 125. 

A rictus, a son of Nestor and Anaxlbia. 
Homer . Od. 5, v, 415.- — — A Trojan against 
the Greeks. He w'as killed by Automedon. 
Homer . 71. 17, v. 494.— —A famous warrior, 
whose only weapon was an iron club. lie 
was treacherously killed by Lycurgus, kmg 
of Arcadia. Puns, 8, c. II. 

Arkus, a king of Sparta, preferred in the 
succession to Cieonymus, brother of Aerota- 
tus, w r ho had made an alliance with Pyrrhus, 
lie assisted Athens when Antigonus besieged 
it, and died at Corinth. Pans. 3, c. 6 . — P/m/. 

■ - A king of Sparta, who succeeded his 

father Acrotntus 2d, and was succeeded by his 
son Leonidas, son of Cieonymus. A phi- 

losopher of Alexandria, intimate with Au- 
gustus. Sudan. A poet of Laconia.— 

An orator mentioned by Quinlil. 

Aug^eus & Argeus, a sen of Apollo and 

Cyrene. Justin. 15, c. 7 A son of Per- 

diccas, who succeeded his father in the king- 
dom of Macedonia. Justin . 7, c. 1.— A 
mountain of Cappadocia, covered with perpe- 
tual snows, at the bottom of which is the car* 
pital of the country called Maxara. Cluudum. 

■ . -- A son of Ptolemy, killed by his brother. 

Pans. 1 — A son of Licymnius. Apollod. 2. 
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ArgAlus, it king of Sparta, son of Amy- 
clas. Paws. 3, c. 1, 

Argatiiona, a huntress of Cios in Bithy- 
nia, whom Rhesus married before he went to 
the Trojan war. When she heard of his 
death, she died in despair. Parthen . Erotic . 
c. 36. 

Argathonius, a king of Tartessus, who, 
according to P/m. 7, c. *18, lived 120 years, 
and 300 according to Ital. 5, v. 396. 

A RGB, a beautiful huntress changed into a 

stag by Apollo. Hygin.fab. 20 5. One of 

die Cyclops. Hesiod. A daughter of Thes- 

pius, by whom Hercules had two sons. 
Apollod. 2. A nymph, daughter of Jupi- 

ter and Juno. Apollod. 1. 

Argea, a place at Rome where certain 
Argives were buried. 

Argasathje, a village of Arcadia. Paus. 8, 
c. 23. 

Argennum, a promontory of Ionia. 

Arges, a son of Ca;l us and Terra, who 
had only one eye in his forehead. Apollod. 1, 
c. 1. 

Aug est rat us, a king of Lacedaemon, who 
reigned 35 years. 

Auglus, n son of Perdiccas, king of Ma- 
cedonia, who obtained the kingdom when 
Amyntas was deposed by the Illyrians. 
Justin. 7, c. 2. 

Argi, (pi nr. ?nasc.) Vid . Argos. 

A kg la, daughter of Adrastus, married Po- 
lynices, whom she loved with uncommon 
tenderness. When he* was killed in the war, 
she buried liis body in the night, against the 
positive orders of Creon, for which pious ac- 
tion she was punished with death. Theseus 
revenged her death by killing Croon. Hygin. 
fab. 69 & 72.— Stat. Tkeb. 12. [ Vid. Anti- 
gone & Creon. ] Ac ountry of Pelopon- 

nesus, called also Argolis, of which Argos 

was the capital. One of the Oceanides. 

Hygin. pr<rf The wife of Inachus, and 

mother of lo. Id. fab. 145. The mother 

of Argos, by Polybus. Id. fab . 145. 

A daughter of Autesion, who married 
Arisrfodemus by whom she had two sons, 
Kuiystlienes, and Pi odes. Apollod. 2. — 
Pans. 4, c. 3. 

Argi vs, a man w»ho founded Chalcedon, 
A. U. C. 1-18. 

Argilepum, a place at Rome, near the 
Palatium, where the tradesmen generally kept 
t heir shops. Virg. Mn. 8, v. 355. — Martial . 1, 
ep. 4. 

Arciucjs, a favorite youth of Pausanias, 
who revealed his master’s correspondence 
with the Persian king, to the Ephori. C. Nep. 
in Pans. 

Argillcjs, a mountain of Egypt near the 
Nile. 

Argilus, a town of Thrace, near the Stry- 
inon, built by a colony of Andrians. Thucyd . 
4, c* 103 . — Heivdot. 7, c. 115. 

argi>os^e, three small islands near die 
continent, between Mityleneand Metbymna, 
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where die Lacedaemonian fleet was conquered 
by Conon die Athenian. Strab. 13. 

Argiope, a nymph of mount Parnassus, 
modier of Thamyris, by Philammon the son 
of Apollo. Pa us. 4, c. 33. 

Argipiiontes, a surname given to Mer- 
cury, because he Idled die hundred-eyed Ar- 
gus, by order of Jupiter. 

Argippei, a nation among the Sauroma- 
dans, born bald, and with flat noses. They 
lived upon trees. Herodot. 4, c. 23. 

Argiva, a surname of Juno, woi shipped at 
Argos. She had also a temple at Sparta, con- 
secrated to her by Eurydice, the daughter of 
Lacedaemon. Paus. 4, c. 13. — Virg. Mn. 3, 
v. 547. 

ArgIvi, the inhabitants of the city of Ar- 
gos and the neighbouring country. The 
word is indisci iminately applied by die poets 
to all the inhabitants of Greece. 

Argi us, a steward of Galba, who privately 
inteired the body of his master in his gardens. 
Tacit. Hist . 1, c. 49. 

Argo, the name of the famous ship which 
carried Jason and his 54 companions to Col- 
chis, \\ hen diey resolved to lecover the golden 
fleece. The deiivatiou of die word Argo has 
been often disputed. Some deiive it fiom 
Algos, die pei son who first proposed the ex- 
pedition, and who built the ship. Odicrs 
maintain that it was built at Argos, whence 
its name. Cicero, Tusc . 1 , c. 20, calls it Aigo, 
because it carried Grecians, commonly called 
Argives. Diod. 4, derives the word from 
ct*y os, which signifies swift. Ptolemy says, 
but falsely, that Hercules built the ship, and 
called it Argo, after a son of Jason, who 
bore the same name. The ship Argo had fifty 
oars. According to many authors, she had 
a beam on her prow, cut in the forest of 
Dodona by Minerva, which had the power of 
giving oracles to the Argonauts. This ship 
was the first that ever sailed on the sea, as 
some leport. After the expedition was 
finished, Jason ordered her to be drawn 
aground at the isthmus of Corinth, and con- 
secrated to che god of the sea. The poets 
have made her a constellation in heaven. 
Jason was killed by a beam which fell from the 
top, as he slept on the ground near it. Hygin. 
fab. 1 4. A. P. 2, c. 37. — Catul . de Nupt. Pel. 

Thet. — Val. Place. 1, v. 93, &c. — Phcedr. 4, 
fab . 6. — Seneca in Meded . — Apollon. Argon* 
— Apollod. — Cic. de Nat. JD . — Phn. 7, c. 56. 
— Manil. 1. 

Argo lic us sinus, a bay on the coast of 
Argolis. 

Argolis and Argia, a country of Pelo- 
ponnesus between Arcadia and the Aegean sea. 
Its chief city was called Argos. 

Argon, one of the descendants of Hercu- 
les, who reigned in Lydia 505 years before 
Gyges. Herodot . I, c. 7. 

Argonautjk, a name given to those ancient 
heroes who went with Jason on board the 
ship Argo to Colchis, About 79 years before 
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the t .iking of Troy, or 1265 B. C. The 
causes of this expedition arose from the fol- 
low ing ciicumstancc . — Athamas, king 0 f 
Thebes had married Ino, the daughtei of 
Cadmus, whom he divoicod tomairy Nephele, 
by whom lie had two children, Phi} \ us and 
Helle. As Nephele was subject to ceitam 
tits of madness, Athamas repudiated her, and 
took a second time Ino, by whom he had soon 
after two sons, Leaichus and Meliceita. As 
the children of Nephele weie to succeed to 
their father by right of birth, Ino conceived an 
immortal hati ed against them, and she caused 
the city of Thebes to be visited by a pesti- 
lence, by poisoning all the grain "which had 
been sown in the earth. Upon this the made 
was consulted ; and as it had been corrupted 
by means of Ino, the answer was, that Ne- 
phele’s chi ldie n should be immolated to the 
gods. Pliryxus was appiised of this, and he 
fnuncdiately embarked with his sister Helle, 
and fled to the couit of JEetes, king of Col- 
chis, one of his near relations. In the voyage 
Helle died, and Pliryxus aimed safe at Col- 
chis, and was received with Kindness by the 
king. The poets have embellished the flight 
of Phrvxus, by supposing that he and Ilelle 
fled through the air on a ram which had a 
golden fleece and wings, and was endowed 
with die faculties of speech. This ram, as 
they say, was the offspring of Neptune’s 
amours, under the form of a ram, with the 
nymph Thcophane. As they were going to be 
sacrificed, the lam took them on his back, and 
instantly disappeared in the air. On their 
way Helle was giddy, and fell into that part 
of the sea which from her was called the 
Hellespont. When Pliryxus came to Colchis, 
he sacrificed the ram to Jupiter, or according 
to others, to Mars, to whom ho also dedicated 
the golden fleece. He soon after married Chal- 
ciope the daughter of JEetes ; but his father- 
in-law envied him the possession of the golden 
fleece, and therefore to obtain it he murdered 
him. Some time after tills event, when Jason 
tlie son of JEson, demanded ofliis uncle Pelias 
the crown which he usurped, [ Vid . Pelias, Ja- 
son, JEson,] Pelias said that he would restore 
it to him, provided he avenged the death of 
their common relation Pliryxus, whom JEetes 
had basely murdered in Colchis. Jason, who 
was in the vigor of youth, and of an ambitious 
soul, cheerfully undertook the expedition, and 
embarked with all die young princes of Greece 
in the ship Argo. They stopped at the island 
of Lemnos, where they remained two years, 
and raised a new race of men from flic Lem- 
nian women who had murdered their husbands. 
[ Vid. Hypsipyle. ] After they had left Lem- 
nos, they visited Samothrace, where they 
offered sacrifices to the gods, and thence 
passed to Troas and Cyzicum. Here they 
met with a favorable reception from Cy- 
jucus the king of the country. The night 
after their departure, they were driven back 
by a storm again on the coast of Cyzicum, 
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and the inhabitants, supposing them to be theh 
enemies, the Pclasgi, funously attacked them. 
In tins nocturnal engagement the slaughter 
was great, and C’yzKus was killed by the hand 
of Jason, who, to expiate the minder lie had 
ignorantly committed, buried lmn in a mag- 
nificent manner, and ofleied a sacrifice to the 
mother of the gods, to whom he built a temple 
on mount Dindymus. Prom Cyzicum they 
visited Bebiycia, otherwise called Bithviiui, 
wheie Pollux accepted the challenge of Amy. 
cus king of the country in the combat of the 
cestus, and slew him. They were dnven 
fiom Belirycia by a stoim, to Salmydessa, on 
the coast of Thrace, where they deliveied 
Phineus king of the place, from the peisecu- 
tion of the haipies, Phineus directed their 
course through the Cyanean lock or the Sym- 
plegades, [ Vid. Cyaneai,] and they safely en- 
tered the Kuxme sea. They visited the counti y 
of the Mariandynians, where Lycus reigned, 
and lost two of their companions, Idmon, and 
Tiphys their pilot. After they had left this 
coast, they were driven upon the island of 
Areria, where they found the children of 
Phryxus, whomJEetes their grandfather had 
sent to Greece to take possession of their fa- 
ther’s kingdom. From this island they at 
last arrived safe in JEa, the capital of Colchis. 
Jason explained the causes of his voyage to 
JEetes ; but the conditions on which he was 
to recover the golden fleece, were so hard, 
that the Argonauts must have perished m the 
attempt, had not Medea, the king’s daughter, 
fallen in love with their leader. She had a 
conference with Jason, and after mutual oaths 
of fidelity in the temple of Hecate, Medea 
pledged herself to deliver the Argonauts from 
her father’s hard conditions, if Jason married 
her, and carried her with him to Greece. He 
was to tame two bulls, which had brazen feet 
and horns, and which vomited clouds of fire 
and smoke, and to tie them to a plough made 
of adamant stone, and to plough a field of 
two acres of ground never before cultivated. 
After this he was to sow in the plain, the 
teeth of a dragon, from which an armed mul- 
titude were to rise up, and to be all destroyed 
by bis hands. This done, he was to kill an 
ever-wutchful dragon, which was at the bot- 
tom of the tree, on which the golden fleece 
was suspended. All these labors were to be 
performed in one day ; and Medea’s assist- 
ance, whose knowledge of herbs, magic, and 
potions, was unparalleled, easily extricated 
Jason from all danger, to die astonishment 
and terror of his companions, and of iEeles, 
and the people of Colcliis, who had assembled 
to be spectators of this wonderful action. He 
tamed the bulls with ease, ploughed the field, 
sowed the dragon’s teeth, and when the armed 
men sprang from the earth, he threw a stone 
in the midst of them, and they immediately 
turned their weapons one against the other, 
till they all perished. After this he went to 
the dragon, and by moans of enchanted 
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herbs, and a draught which Medea had given 
him, he lulled the monster to sleep, and ob- 
tained the golden fleece, and immediately set 
sail with Medea. He was soon pursued by 
Absyrtus, the king’s son, who came up to 
them, and was seized and murdered by Jason 
and Medea. The mangled limbs of Absyr- 
tus were strewed in the way through which 
AEotes was to pass, that his farther pursuit 
might be stopped. After the murder of 
Absyitus, they entered the Pal us Mfeotis, 
and by pursuing their course towards the left, 
according to the foolish account of poets who 
were ignorant of geography, they came to the 
island Peucestes, and to that of Circe. Here 
Circe informed Jason, that the cause of all 
his calamities aiose fiom the murder of Ab- 
syrtus, of which she refused to expiate lnm. 
Soon after, they entered the Meditenanean 
by the columns of Hercules, and passed die 
straits of Charybdis and Scylla, where diey 
must have perished, had not Tetliys, the mis- 
tres c of Pcleus, one of the Argonauts, deli- 
veied them. They wcie preserved from die 
Siiens by the eloquence of Orpheus, and ar- 
lived in the island of the Pha?aciaus, where 
they met die enemy’s fleet, which had con- 
tinued their pursuit by a different course. It 
was therefore resolved that Medea should be 
restored, if she had not been actually mar- 
ried to Jason; but the wife of Alcinous, die 
king of the country, being appointed umpire 
between the Colchians and Argonauts, had 
the marriage privately consummated by night, 
and declared that the claims of iEetes to 
Medea were now void. From Ph acacia the 
Argonauts came to the bay of Ambracia, 
whence they were driven by a storm upon the 
coast of Africa, and after many disasters, at 
last came in sight of the promontory of Me- 
lea, in the Peloponnesus, where Jason was 
purified of the murder of Absyrtus, and soon 
after arrived safe in Thessaly. The imprac- 
ticability of such a voyage is well known. 
Apollonius Rhodius gives another account, 
equally improbable. He says, dial they 
sailed from the Euxine up one of the moudis 
of die Danube, and that Absyrtus pursued 
them by entering another mouth of die river. 
After they had continued their voyage for 
some leagues, the wateis decreased, and diey 
were obliged to carry the ship Argo across 
the country to the Adriatic, upwards of 
150 miles. Here they mot with Absyrtus, 
who had pursued die same measures, and 
conveyed his ships in like manner over the 
land, Absyrtus was immediately put to 
deadi ; and soon after die beam of Dodona 
[ Vid. Argo,] gave an oracle, diat Jason should 
never return home, if he was not previously 
purified of the murder. Upon this diey sailed 
to the island of ASa, where Circe, who was 
sister of iEetes, expiated him without 
knowing who he was. There is a third tra- 
dition which maintains, diat they returned to 
Colehis a second time, mid visited many places 
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of Asia. This famous expedition has been 
celebrated in the ancient ages of die world ; 
it has employed the pen of many writers, and 
among the historians, Diodorus Siculus, Stra- 
bo, Apollodorus, and Justin ; and among the 
poets, Onomacritus, more generally called 
Oipheus, Apollonius Rhodius, Pindar, and 
Valerius Flaccus, have extensively given an 
account of its most lemarkable particulars. 
The number of the Argonauts is not exactly 
known. Apollodorus and Diodorus say that 
they were 54. Tzctzes admits the number of 
50, but Apollodoius mentions only 45. The 
following list is drawn from the various au- 
thors who have made mention of the Argo- 
nautic expedition. Jason, son of AEson, as is 
well known, was the chief of the rest. His 
companions were Acastus son of Pelias, Ac- 
tor son of Hippasus, Admetus son of Pheres, 
Aesculapius son of Apollo, iEtalides son of 
Mercuiy and Eupoleme, Almenus son of 
Mais, Ainpliiaraus son of CEcleus, Amphida- 
mus son of Aleus, Ampliion son of Hyperasius, 
Anceus a son of Lycurgus, and another of 
the same name, Arcus, Argus the builder of 
the ship Argo, Argus son of Phryxus, Anne- 
nus, Ascalaphus son of Mars, Asterion son of 
Cometes, Asterius son of Neleus, Augeas son 
of Sol, Atalanta daughter of Schoeneus, dis- 
guised in a man’s dress, Autolyeusson of Mer* 
cury, Azorus, Buphagus, Butes son of Teleon, 
Calais son of Boreas, Cant bus son of Abas. 
Castor son of Jupiter, Ceneus son of Elatus, 
Cepheus son of Aleus, Cius, Clytius and Iphi- 
tussonsof Eurythus, Coronus, Deucalion son 
of Minos, Echion son of Mercury and Antia- 
nira, Ergynus son of Neptune, Euplicmus son 
of Neptune and Macionassa, Eribotes, Eurya- 
lus son of Cisteus, Eurydamus and Eurythion 
sons of Iras, Eurytus son of Mercury, Glaucus, 
Hercules son of Jupiter, Idas son of Aphareus, 
Ialmenus son of Mars, Idmon son of Abas, Io- 
laus son of Iphiclus, Iphiclus son of Thestius, 
Iphiclus son of Philacus, Tphis son of Alector, 
Lynceus son of Aphareus, Iritus son of Nau- 
bolus, Laertes son of Arccsius, Laocoon, Leo- 
datus son of Bias Leitus son of Alector, Me- 
leager son of CEneus, Mencctius son of Actor, 
Mopsus son of Amphycus, Nauplius son of 
Neptune, Neleus thebi other of Pcleus, Nestor 
son of Neleus, Oileus the father of Ajax, Or- 
pheus son of (Eager, Palemon son of iEtolus, 
Pcleus and Telamon sons of Abacus, Pericly- 
mencs son of Neleus, Peneleus son of Hipal- 
mus, Philoctetcs son of Pecan, Phlias, Pollux 
son of Jupiter, Polyphemus son of Elates, Poeas 
son of Thaumacus, Phanus son of Bacchus, 
Phalerus son of Alcon, Phocas and Priasus sons 
of Ceneus one of the Lapithae, Talaus, Tiphys 
son of Aginus, Staphilus son of Bacchus, two 
of the name of Iphitus, Theseus son of AEgeus, 
with his friend Pirithous, Among these AEs- 
culapius was physician, and Tiphys was pilot. 

Argos, (sing. neut. # Jtrgi, masc. phtr . ) an 
ancient city, capital of Argolis in Peloponnesus 
i about two miles from the sea, on die bay called 
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Argohcus shins. Juno was the chief deity of 
the place. The kingdom of Argos was found- 
ed by Inachus 1856 years befoie the Chiistian 
era, and after it had floiished for about 550 
years, it was united to the crown of Myeena\ 
Argos was built according to Eui ipules, Iphig. 
in Aulid. v. 152. 534, by seven Cyclops who 
came from Syria. These Cyclops were not 
Vulcan’s woikmen. The nine fust kings of 
Aigos were called Inachides , in honoi of the 
founder. Their names were Inaclius, Phoio- 
neus, Apis, Argus, Clnyasus, Pliorbas, Trio- 
pas, Stelenus, and Gelanor. Gelanor gave a 
kind reception to Danaus, who drove him 
from his kingdom in return for his hospitality. 
The descendants of Danaus weie called Tie- 
tides. Agamemnon was king of Aigos din- 
ing the Trojan xvar: and 80 yeais after, the 
Heraclidae seized the Peloponnesus, and de- 
posed the momuchs. The inhabitants of Ai- 
gos were called Argivi and Argohu ; and this 
name has been often applied to all the Greeks 
without distinction. Id in. 7, c. 56. — Pans. 2, 
c. 15, Sec. — Horat. 1, od. 7. — xEhan. P. If. 9, 
C.15. — Strab. 8. — Mela A, c. )3, &c. 1. 2, c. 5. 
— Virg. JRn. 1, 4to. &c. A toxvn of Thes- 

saly, called Pel asg icon by the Pelasgians. 

Lucan. 6, v. 355. Another in Epirus, 

called Amphilochium. 

Argus, a king of Aigos, who reigned 70 

years. A son of Arestor, whence lie is 

often called Arestor ides. lie married Ismene, 
the daughter of the Asopus. As he had an 
hundred eyes, of which only two wane asleep 
at one time, Juno set him to watch Io, whom 
Jupiter had changed into a heifer; but Mer- 
cuiy, by order of Jupiter, slew him, by lull- 
ing all his eyes asleep with the sound of his 
lyre. Juno put the eyes of Argus on the tail 
of the peacock, a bird sacred to her divinity. 
Moschu% Idyl. — Ovid. Met. I, fab. 12 & 13. — 
Propert. 1, v. 585, See. el. 3. — Apallod. I, c. 9. 

1. % c. I, - - — A son of Agenor. Hy gin. fab. 

145. A son of Danaus, who built the ship 

Argo. Id. 14. A son of Jupiter and 

Niobe, the first child which the father of the 
gods had by a mortal. lie built Argos, and 
married Evadne the daughter of Strymon. 

Id. 145. A son of Pyras and Callirhoe. 

Id. 145. A son of Phryxus. Id. 3. A 

son of Polybus. Id. M. One of Acton’s 

dogs. Apollod. A dog of Ulysses, which 

knew his master after an absence of 20 years. 
Ilomer. 0<L 17, v. 300. 

Argyix^k, an ancient name of Ccere, in 
Etruria. Vxrg. JEn. 7, v. 652. 1. 8, v. 478. 

Argynnis, a name of Venus, which she 
received from Argynnus, a favorite youth of 
Agamemnon, who was drowned in the Ce- 
phisus. Proper. 3, el. 5, v. 52. 

Argyra, a nymph greatly beloved by a 
shepherd called Selimnus. She was changed 
into a fountain, and the shepherd into a river 
of the same name, whose waters made lovers 
forget the object of their affections. Vid . Se- 
limnus. Paus. 7, c. 23. A city of Troas. 
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•——Also the native place of Diodorus Sicu* 
lus in Sicily. 

A RGYRAsvriuj.8, a Macedonian legion which 
received this name fiom their silver helmets. 
Ciot. 4, c. 13. 

Aiigxre, an island beyond the mouth of tlio 
rixei Indus, abounding in metal. JSTchi. 3, c. 7. 

Argyiufa, a town of Apulia built by Dio- 
xnedes after the Tiojan war, ancl called by Po- 
lybius Argipana. Only ruins i cm a in to show 
where it once stood, though the place still pu»- 
serves the name of Arpi. Pirg. Ain. 1 1 , v. 24 6. 

Aiir v, a country of Asia, situate at the east 

ofPaithia. Mela. 1, c. 2, 1. 2, c.7. The 

wife of Partus Cecinna, of Padua, a Homan 
senator who was accused of conspiracy against 
Claudius, and carried to Home hy sea. She 
accompanied him, and in the boat she stabbed 
heiself, and piesented the sword to her bus 
band, who followed her example. Phn. 7. 

Ariadne, daughter of Minos If, king of 
Ci etc, by Pasipliae, fell in love with Theseus, 
who was shut up in the labyrinth to be devour- 
ed by the Minotaur, and gave him a clue of 
thread, hy which he extricated himself fiom 
the difficult windings of his confinement. After 
he had conquered the Minotaur, he carried 
her away according to the pumiise he had 
made, and married her; but when lie ar- 
rived at the island of Naxos he forsook her, 
though she w r as already pregnant, and repaid 
his love with the most endearing teiulei ness. 
Ariadne was so disconsolate upon being aban- 
doned by Theseus, that she hung herself, ac- 
coi ding to some; hut Plutarch sax s that shclixod 
many years after, and had some cliildien by 
Onarus the priest of Pace bus. According to 
some writers, Bacchus loved her after The- 
seus had forsaken her, and he gave hei a 
crown of seven stars, which, after her death, 
was made a constellation. The Argives show- 
ed Ariadne’s tomb, and when one of their 
temples was repaired, her ashes were found in 
an earthen urn. Homer. Od. 1 1, v. 320, says 
that Diana detained Ariadne at Naxos. Pint, 
in Thes. — Ovid. Met. 8, fab. 2. Ileroid. 10. 
He Art. Am. 2, Fast. 3, v. 462. — Cutull. dc 
Nupt. Pel. 1'het. cp. 61. — Hygin. fab* 14, 
43, 270 .—Apollod. 3, c. 1, 

Ari^us, an officer who succeeded to the 
command of the surviving army after the death 
of Cyrus the younger, after the battle of Cu- 
naxa. He made peace with Artaxerxes. 
Xenoph. 

Ariani & Arieni, a people of Asia* 
Hionys. Perug. 714. 

Ariantas, a king of Scythia, who yearly 
ordered every one of liis subjects io present 
him with an arrow. Herodot. 4, c, 81. 

Ariamnes, a king of Cappadocia, son of 
Ariarathes, 3d. 

ArixrXthks, a king of Cappadocia, who 
joined Darius Ochus in his expedition against 
Egypt, where he acquired much glory.— —His 
nephew, the 2d of that name, defended his 
kingdom against Perdiccas, the general of 
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Alexander, but lie was defeated and hung 
on a cross In the 8 1st year of Ills ago, 521 

Lb C. His son Aiiarathes the 3d escaped 

the massacre which attended his father and 
his followers ; and aftei the death of Pei dic- 
cas, he lecovcrcd Cappadocia, by conquering 
Amyntas the Macedonian general, lie was 
succeeded by his son Ariamnes.— — — Ariara- 
thes the 4th, succeeded his father Ariamnes, 
and married Stratonice, daughter of Antio- 
chus Theos. lie died after a reign of twenty- 
eight years, B. C. 220, and was succeeded by 
iiis son Ariarathes the 5th, a piince who mar- 
ried Antiocliia, the daughter of king Antio- 
chus, whom he assisted against the Romans. 
Antiochus being defeated, Ariarathes saved his 
kingdom from invasion by paying the Romans 
a large sum of money remitted at the instance 

of the Icing of Pergamus. Iiis son, the 6th 

of that name, called Vhilopatcr , fiom his piety, 
succeeded him 166 13. C. An alliance with 
tiie Romans shielded him against the false 
chums that were laid to his crown by one of 
the favorites of Demetrius, king of Syiia. lie 
was maintained on his throne by Attains, and 
a*» listed his fiicnds of Rome against Aristo- 
liicus the usurpei of Pergamus; but he was 
killed in the Avar B. C. 13 0, leaving six child- 
ren, five of whom were muideiedby his sur- 
viving wife Laodiee. The only one who 

escaped, Ariarathes 7th, was proclaimed king, 
and soon after married Laodiee, the sister of 
MitbridatcsEupator, by whom he had two sons. 
He was murdered by an illegitimate brother, 
upon which his widow Laodiee gave herself j 
and kingdom to Nicomedcs king of Bitliynia, 
Mithridates made war against the new king, 
and raised his nephew to the throne. The 
young king who was the 8th of the name of 
Ariarathes made war against the tyrannical 
Mithridates, by whom he was assassinated in 
the presence of both armies, and the murder- 
er's son, a child eight years old, was placed 
on the vacant throne. The Cappadocians re- 
volted,' and made the late monai oil’s brother, 
Ariarathes 9th, king; but Mithridates expel- 
led him, and restored his own son. The ex- 
iled prince died of a broken heart, and Nico- 
medes of Bitliynia, dreading the power of 
the tyrant, interested the Romans in the affairs 
of Cappadocia. The arbiters washed to make 
the country free ; but the Cappadocians de- 
manded a king, and received Ariobarzanes, 
B. C. 91- On the death of Ariobarzanes, his 
brother ascended the throne, under the name 
of Ariarathes 10th; but his title was disputed 
by Siscnna, the eldest son of Glaphyra, by Ar- 
cbelaus priest of Comana. M. Antony, who 
was umpire between the contending parties, 
decided in favor of Sisenna ; but Ariarathes 
recovered it for a while, though he was soon 
after obliged to yield in favor of Archelaus, 
the second son of Glaphyra, B. C. 36. Diod . 
*S. — Justin . 13 & 29. — Strab . 12. 

AribbjJj.us, a general mentioned by 2 J o- 
ly:en. 7, c. 29. 
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AkTci\, an Athenian princess, niece to 
JEgoiis. whom Hippolytus manied after he had 
been raised from the dead by Aesculapius. lie 
built a city in Italy, which he called by her 
name. lie had a son by her called Virbius. 
Oimt. Met. 15, v. 544. — Vug. JEn. 7, v. 76 2, 

Sec. A vei y ancient town of Italy, now 

Mean, built by Hippolytus, son of Theseus, 
after he had been raised from the dead by Aes- 
culapius, and transported into Italy by Diana. 
In a grove in the neighbourhood of Arieia, 
Theseus built a temple to Diana, where he 
established the same rites as weie m the temple 
of that goddess in Tauris. The priest of this 
temple called Hex, was always a fugitive, and 
the murderer of his predecessor, and went al- 
ways armed with a dagger, to pi event whatever 
attempts might be made upon his life by one 
who wished to be his successor. The Arician 
foiest, frequently called nemoicnsh or nemora - 
hs st/fvet , was very celebrated, and no hoises 
would ever enter it, because Hippolytus had 
been killed by them. Egeria, the favorite 
nymph, and invisible piotectress of Nuina, 
generally resided in this famous grove, wiiich 
was situated on the Appian w ay, beyond mount 
Albanus. Oral. Met. 15. Just. 3, v. 263. — 
Lucan . 6, v. 74. — Virg. A in. 7, v. 761, ike. 

Aiuoina, a surname of Diana, fiom her 

temple near Arieia. [ J 'id. Arieia.] The 

mother of Octavius. Cie. 5. Vhil. c. G. 

Aridjsus, a companion of Cjrus the youn- 
ger. A fter the death of his friend, he reconci 1 ed 
himself to Aitaxerxes, by betraying to him the 

surviving Greeks in their return. IJiod. 

An illegitimate son of Philip, who, after the 
death of Alexander, was made king of Mace- 
donia, till Roxane, who was pregnant by Alex- 
ander, brought into the world a legitimate male 
successor. Aridams had not the free enjoy- 
ment of his senses ; and therefore Perdiccas, 
one of Alexander’s generals, declared himself 
his protector, and even married his sister to 
strengthen their connection. He w r as seven 
years in possession of die sovereign power, and 
was put to death with his wife Eurydice, by 
Olympias. Justin . 9, c. 8. — Diod. 

Arienis, daughter of Alyattes, married 
Astyages king of Media. Herodol. 1, c. 74 

AriguEum, a town of India, w r hich Alex- 
ander found burnt, and without inhabitants, 
Arrian. 4. 

. Akii, a savage people of India. of 

Arabia. Phn. 6. of Scythia. Herodol. 

of Germany. Tacit. 

A him a, a place of Cilicia or Syria, where 
Typhceus was overwhelmed under die ground. 
Homr. II. 2. 

Arimarius, a god of Persia and Media. 

Arimaspi, a people conquered by Alex- 
ander die Gioat. Curt. 7, c. 3. — Mela. 2, 
c. 1. 

Arimaspias, a river of Scythia with golden 
sands. The neighbouring inhabitants had but 
one eve, in the middle of their forehead, and 

waged 



waged continual wars against the griffins, 
monstious animals that collected the gold of 
the liver. Plin. 7, c. 5. Ilerodot. 5 Sc 4.— 
Strab. 1 & 15. 

Akwasthue, a people near the Euxine 
sea. Chp/icvs, Argon. 

Arimazes, a powerful prince of Sogdiana, 
■vvlio treated Alexandei with much insolence, 
and even asked, whether he could fly to aspiie 
to so extensive a dominion. He surrcmlcicd, 
and was exposed on a cross with his friends 
and relations. Curt. 7, c. 11. 

Arimi. a nation of Syria. Strab. 

Aiuminum, (now Hi mini) an ancient city 
of Italy, near the Rubicon, on the borders of 
Gaul, on the Adiiatic, founded by a colony 
of Umbrians. It was the cause of Cesar’s 
civil wais. Lucan. l,v. 251. — Phn. 5, c. 15. 

AitiMiNiis, a river of Italy rising in the 
Appennine mountains. Phn. 5, c. 1.5. 

Aiumph.j£i, a people of Scythia, near the 
Hipluean mountains, who lived chiefly upon 
berries in the woods, and were remarkable for 
their innocence and mildness. Phn. 6, c. 7. 

A aim us, a king of Mysia. Vrtrro . 

Akiorauzanes, a man made king of Cap- 
padocia by the Romans, after the troubles 
which the false Ariarathes had raised, had 
subsided. Mithridates drove him from his 
kingdom, but the Romans restored him. He 
followed the interest of Pompey, and fought 
at Pharsalia against Julius Caisar. He and 
bis kingdom were preserved by means of 
Cicero. Cic. 5, ad Attic. cj>. 20. — ITorat. 

ep. 6, v. 58. — Flor. 5, c. 5. \ satrap of 

Phrygia, who, after the death of Mil Initiates, 
invaded the kingdom of Pontus, and kept it 
for twenty-six years. lie was succeeded by 
the son of Mithridates. I)wd. 1 7. A ge- 

neral of Darius, who defended the passes of 
Susa with 15,000 foot against Alexandei. 
j After a bloody encounter with the Mace- 
donians, he was killed as he attempted to 
I seize the city of Persepolis. I had. 17. — 

Curl. 4 Sc 5. A Mode of elegant stature, 

and great prudence, whom Tiberius ap- 
pointed to settle the troubles of Armenia. 
Tacit. An. 2, c. 4.— — A mountain between 
Partliia and the country of the Massagcta?. 

A satrap, who revolted from the Persian 

king. 

Ariomandes, son of Gobryas, was general 
of Athens against the Persians. Pint, in Chn. 

Ariomaruus, a son of Darius, in the army 
of Xerxes when he went against Greece. 
JHerodot . 7, c. 78. 

Ariomedes, a pilot of Xerxes. 

Arion, a famous lyric poet and musician, 
son of Cyclos of Methymna, in the island of 
Lesbos. He went into Italy with Periander, 
tyiantof Corinth, where he obtained immense 
riches by his profession. Some lime after, he 
wished to revisit his country $ and the sailors 
of the ship in which ho embarked, resolved to 
murder him, to obtain the riches which he was 
carrying to Lesbos. Arion seeing them in- 
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flexible in their resolution, begged that he 
might be peimittcd to play some melodious 
tune ; and as soon as he had finished it, lie 
threw himself into the sea. A number of 
dolphins had been attracted round the ship 
by the sweetness of his music ; and it is said, 
that one of them cairied him safe on Ins 
back to Tamarus, whence he hastened to the 
couit of Periander, who ordeiodall the sailors 
to be eiucified at their return. Ht/gtn. 
fab. 194. — Ilcrodot. 1, c. 25 & 24.—. Allan, 
do Hat. An. 15, c. 45 . — If ah 11. — Propert. 2, 

el. 26’, v. 17. — Pint, m Sijmp. A horse, 

spiungfrom Ceies and Neptune. Ceres, 
when she travelled over the world in quest of 
her daughter Proserpine, had taken the figure 
of amaic, to a\ oid the importuning addresses 
of Neptune. The god changed himself also 
into a horse, and from their union arose a 
daughter called Hera, and the horse Arion, 
which had the power of speech, the feet on 
the right side like those of a man, and the 
rest of the body like a horse. Arion was 
brought up by the Nereides, who often har- 
nessed him to his father's chariot, which he 
drew over the sea with uncommon swiftness. 
Neptune gave him to Copreus, who presented 
him to Hercules. Adrastus, king of Argos, 
received him as a present from Hercules, and 
with this wonderful animal he won the prize 
at the Nemcean games. Arion, tlievefoie, is 
often called the horse of Adrastus. Pa us. 8, 
c. 25. — Propert. 2, el. 54, v. 57. — Apollod. 5, 
c. 6. 

A hid vist us, a king of Germany, who pro- 
fessed himsel f a friend of Rome. When Cmsar 
was in Gaul, Ariovislus maiched against him, 
and was conquered with the loss of 80,000 
men. Ctcs. 1. Pell. Gall. — Tacit. 4. Hist. 

Anis, a river of Messenia. Vaus. 4, c. 51. 

Aiuhra, a tow r n of Lesbos, destroyed by an 

earthquake. Phn. 5, c. 51. A colony of 

the Mitvlcneans in Troas, destroyed by the 
Trojans before the coining of die Greeks. 

Virg. uEn. 9, v. 264. — Homer. II. 7. The 

name of Priam's first wife, divorced that the 
monaich might marry Hecuba. 

A ii ist jEN kt u s, a writer whose epistles nave 
been beautifully edited by Abrcsch. Zwolla?, 
1749. 

Aihst.rujw, a city of Thrace at the foot of 
mount Ilannus. Phn. 4, c. 11. 

Aristjeus, son of Apollo and the nymph 
Gyrene, was born in the dcseits of Libya, and 
brought up by the Seasons, and fed upon nec- 
tar and ambrosia. His fondness for bunting 
procured him the surname of Nomus and 
Agreus. After he had travelled over the 
greatest paitof the world, Aristccus came to 
settle in Greece, whei c he married Autonoe, 
the daughter of Cadmus, by whom he had a 
son called Actmon. He fell in love with Eu 
ryclice, the wife of Orpheus, and pursued her 
in the fields. She was stung by a serpent that 
lay in the grass, and died, for which the gods 
destroyed all the bees of Aristasis, In this 

calamity 



calamity lie applied to his mother, who directed 
him to seize the sea-god Proteus, and consult 
him how he might repair the losses he had sus- 
tained. Pioteus advised him to appease the 
manes of Euryd ice by the sacrifice of four bulls 
and four heifers , and as soon as he had done it 
<uy;l left them in the air, swarms of bees imme- 
diately sprang fi om the rotten cai cases, and re- 
stored Aristoms to his former prosperity. Some 
authois say, that Aristaius had the caie of 
llacchus when young, and that he was ini- 
tiated in die mysteries of this god. Aristcous 
went to live on mount Hajmus, wheio he 
died. He was, after death, worshipped as a 
demi-god. Aristaius is said to have loai ned 
from the nymphs the cultivation of olives, 
and the management of bees, &c. which he 
aftenvai ds communicated to the rest of man- 
kind. Firg. G. 4, v. 317. — Diod. 4.— Jus- 
tin, 13, c. 7. — Ond. Font. 1, v. 565. — Cm. dc 
Nat. I). 5 , c. 1 8. — -Pans. 10, c. 17. — ITj/gin. 

tab. 1G1, 180, 247 Apollod. 3, e. 1. — He- 

i adot. 4, c. 4, & c . — Poly ten. 1, c. -4.— — A ge- 
neral who commanded the Corinthian forces 
at the siege of Potidcea. He was taken by die 
Athenians, and put to death, 

Aristagoras, a wilier who composed 
an history of Egypt. Plin. 56, c. 12. — — 
A son-in-law of Histiaeus, tyrant of Mile- 
tus, who revolted from. Darius, and incited 
the Athenians against Persia, and burnt 
Sardis. This so exasperated the king, that 
every evening before supper he ordered his 
servants to remind him of punishing Aris- 
tagoras. He was killed in a battle against 
the Persians, B. C. 499. Herodot. 5, c. 30, &c. 

1. 7, c. %.~~Polycen. 1, c. 14. A man of 

Cyzicus. Another of Cumae. Ucrodot. 4. 

Aristander, a celebrated soothsayer, 
greatly esteemed by Alexander. Plut. in 

Alex. — Plin. 17, c. 25. An Adienian, who 

wrote on agriculture. 

Aristandros, a statuary of Sparta. Pans. 5, 
c. 18. 

Aristarche, a matron of Ephesus, who 
by order of Diana sailed to the coasts of Gaul 
with the Phocaeans, and was made priestess. 
Strab . 4. 

Aristarchus, a celebrated grammarian 
of Samos, disciple of Aristophanes. He 
lived the greatest pait of his life at Alexan- 
dria, and Ptolemy Philometor entrusted 
him with the education of his sons. He was 
famous for his critical powers, and he re- 
vised the poems of ITomer with such se- 
verity that ever after all severe critics were 
called Aristarchi. He wrote above 800 com- 
mentaries on different authoi s, much esteemed 
in his age. In his old age he became drop- 
sical, upon which he starved himself, and 
died in his 72d year, B. C. 157. He left 
two sons called Aristarchus and Aristagoras, 
both famous for their stupidity. Herat, de 
Art. Poet. v. 499 — Ovid. 3. ex Pont. ep. 9, 
v. 24. — Cic. ad Fam. 5, q>. 11. ad Attic. 1, I 

ep. 1 !. — Quintil . 10, c. 1. A tragic poet of i 
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Tegea in Aicadia, about 454 years B. C. 
lie composed 70 tragedies, of which two 
only were rewarded with the prize. One 
of them, called Achilles, was translated into 

Latin veisc by Ennius. Saidas. A phy 

sician to queen Berenice, the widow of An 

tioehus. Poly ecu. 8. An orator of Am 

biacia. An astronomer of Samos, who 

first supposed that the earth turned i ound its 
axis, and revolved round the sun. This doc- 
trine nearly pioved fatal to him, as he was 
accused of disturbing the peace of the gods 
Laies. He maintained that the sun was 
nineteen times faithei distant fiom the earth 
than the moon, and that the moon was 
56 semi-diameters of our globe, and little 
moie than one third, and the diameter of the 
sun six or seven times more than that of 
the earth. The age in which he florished is 
not precisely known. Ilis treatise on the 
largeness and the distance of the sun and 
moon is extant, of which the best edition is 
that of Oxford, 8vo. 1 688. 

Aristazanes, a noble Persian in favor 
with Artaxerxes Ochus. Diod. ] 6. 

Aristkas, a poet of Proconnesus, who, as 
fables leport, appeared seven years after his 
death to his countiymen, and 540 years after 
to the people of Metapontum in Italy, and 
commanded them to raise him a statue near 
the temple of Apollo. He wrote an epic 
poem on the Arimaspi in three books, and 
some of his verses are quoted by Longinus. 
Herodot. 4, c. 13. — Strab. 14. — Max. Tyr. 22. 
A physician of Rhodes. A geome- 
trician, intimate with Euclid. — —A poet, son 
of Demochares, in the age of Croesus. 

AristerjE, an island on the coast of Pelo- 
ponnesus. Pans. 2, c. 34. 

Aristeus, a man of Argos, who excited 
king Pyrrhus to take up arms against his coun- 
tiynien, the Argives. Polyccn. 8, c. 68. 

Aristhenes, a shepherd who found iEs- 
culapins, when he had been exposed in the 
woods by his mother Coronis. 

Aristhus, an historian of Arcadia. XHonys. 
Hal 1. 

AristIbus, a river of Pceonia. Polyceru 4, 
c. 12. 

Artstiufs, a celebrated Athenian, son of 
Lysimachus, whose great temperance and vir- 
tue pi ocured him the surname of Just. He w as 
rival to Themistocles, by whose influence he 
was banished for ten years, B. C. 484 ; but be- 
fore six years of his exile had elapsed, he was re- 
called by the Athenians. He was at the battle 
of Salamis, and was appointed chief commander 
with Pausanias against Mardonius, who was 
defeated at PI at sea. He died so poor, that the 
expences of his funeral were defrayed at the 
public charge, and his two daughters, on ac- 
count of theft* father’s virtues, received a dowry 
from the public treasury when they were come 
to marriageable years. Poverty, however, 
seemed hereditary in the family of Aristides, for 
the grandson was seen in the public streets, get- 
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1 ing his livelihood by explaining dreams. The 
Athenians became moie virtuous in imitating 
their gi eat leader : and liom the sense of las 
good qualities, at the iopiescii.tu.li on of one of 
the tiagedies of iEschylus, on the mentioning 
of a sentence concerning moial goodness, the 
eyes of the audience were all at once tui nod 
fiom the actor to Aiistidos. When he sat as 
judge, it is said that the plaintiff, in his accusa- 
tion mentioned the injuries liis opponent had 
done to Aristides, “ Mention the wrongs you 
have received,” replied the equitable Athe- 
nian, u I sit here as judge, anti the lawsuit is 
yours, and not mine.” C. Hep. Pint . in Vita. 

An historian of Miletus, fonder of stories, 

and of anecdotes, than of tiuth. He wrote 
an liistoiy of Italy, of which the 40th volume 

has been ([noted by Pint, in Parall. An 

athlete, who obtained a prize at the Olym- 
pian, Nemean, and Pythian games. Pans. 6. 

e. 16. A painter of Thebes in Bceotia, in 

the age of Alexander the Great, for one of 
whose pieces Attalus offered GOOD sesterces. 
Phn. 7, 5.5.— A Greek orator who wrote 
.50 orations, besides other tracts. When 
Smyrna was destroyed by an earthquake, he 
wrote so pathetic a letter to'M. Aurelius, that 
the emperor ordered the city immediately 
to be rebuilt, and a statue was in conse- 
quence raised to the orator. His works con- 
sist of hymns in prose in honor of the gods, 
funeral orations, apologies, panegyrics, and 
harangues, the best edition of which is that 
of Jebb, 2 vols. 4to. Oxtt 17 22, and that 
in a smaller size in 12mo. ^ vols. of Canterus 

apud P. Steph. 160 1. A man of JLocris 

who died by the bite of a weazel. JElian. 
V. II. 14. A philosopher of Mysia, inti- 
mate with M. Antoninus. An Athenian, 

who wrote treatises on animals, trees, and 
agriculture. 

Auistillus, a philosopher of the Alexan- 
drian school, who about 300 years B. C. at- 
tempted with Timocliaris to determine the 
place of the different stars in the heavens, and 
to trace the course of the planets. 

Aristio, a sophist of Athens, who by the 
support of Archelaus, the general of Mithri- 
dates, seized the government of his country, 
and made himself absolute. He poisoned him- 
self when defeated by Sylla. Liv. 81, 82. 

Arismppus, the elder, a philosopher of 
Cyrene, disciple to Socrates, and founder of 
the Cyrenaic sect. He was one of the flat- 
terers of Dionysius of Sicily, and distinguished 
himself for his epicurean voluptuousness, in 
support of which he wrote a book, as likewise 
an history of Libya. When travelling in the 
desarls of Africa, he ordered his servants to 
throw away the money they carried, as too bur- 
densome. On another occasion, discovering that 
the ship in which he sailed belonged to pirates, 
he designedly threw his property into the sea, 
adding, that he chose rather to lose it than his 
lire. Many of his sayings and maxims are 
recorded by Diogenes, in his life. Horat. 2, 
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Sut. 3, v. 1 00. ■ • His giandson of tlie same 

name, called the youngei, was a warm defender 
of his opinions, and supported that the prin- 
ciples of all tilings weie pain and pleasure, 
lie lloiished about 363 years B. C.— — A 
tyrant of Argos, whose life was one continued 
series of apprehension. He was killed by a 
Cietan in a battle against Aiatus, 15. C. 242. 

Diog. A man who wrote an history of 

Aicadio. Dio#. 2. 

M. Aiusthts, a tribune of die soldieis in 
Ciesai’s anny. Ctcs. Hell. Gall. 7, c. 42.— 

Another. Vul. Tuseus. A satirist, who 

wrote a poem called Cyclops. 

Aiusto. Vul. Ariston. 

Awstobula, a name given to Diana by 
Themistoclos. 

A histo BUL irs, a name common to some of 
the high priests and kings of Judcca, Sec. 

Joseph. A brother of Epicurus. — One 

of Alexander’s attendants, who wrote die 
king’s life, replete with adulation and untruth. 
— — A philosopher of Judora, B. C. 150. 

Ajustoclka, a beautiful woman, seen 
naked by Strato, as she was offering a sacrifice. 
She was passionately loved by Callisdienes, 
and was equally admired by Strato. The 
two rivals so furiously contended for her hand, 
that she died during their quarrel, upon which 
Strato killed himself, and Callisthencs was 
never seen after. Pint, in Amah 

Aristocles, a peripatetic philosopher of 
Messenia, who reviewed, in a treatise on phi- 
losophy, the opinions of his predecessors. 
The 14th book of this treatise is quoted, Sec. 
lie also wiotti on rhetoric, and likewise 

nine books on morals. A grammarian of 

Rhodes.— -—A stoic of Lampsaeus. An 

historian. Si rah. 4. A musician. A then. 

$'C. A prince of Tegjca, Sec. Taiyuan. 

This name is common to many Greeks, of 
whom few or no particulars are recorded. 

AmsTocianEs, a tyrant of Orchomenes, 
who, because he could not win the affection of 
Stymphalis, killed her and her fatiier, upon 
which all Arcadia took up arms and destroyed 
the murderer. 

AristocrXtes, a king of Arcadia, put to 
death by his subjects for offering violence to 
the priestess of Diana. Pans. 8, c. 5. His 
grandson of the same name, was stoned to 
deatii for taking bribes, during the second 
Messenian war, and being die cause of the 
defeat of his Messenian allies, B. C. 682. 

Id. Ibid. A Rhodian. A man who 

endeavoured to destroy the democratical 

power at Athens. An Athenian general 

sent to the assistance of Corcyra witii 25 

gallies. Diod. 15. An Athenian who 

was punished with death for flying from the 

field of battle. A Greek historian, son of 

Hipparchus. Pint, in Lye. 

Aristocreon, die writer of a book on geo- 
graphy. 

Akistociutus, wrote a treatise concerning 
Miletus. 

Aristos>£ma 



Aristookme, a daughter of Priam. 

Aristodemus, son of Aristomachus, was 
one of the Heraciidac. He with his brothers 
Temenus and Crcsphontes, invaded Pelo- 
ponnesus, conquered it, and divided the 
country among themselves, 1104 years be- 
fore the Christian era. He married Argia, 
by whom he had the twins Procles and Ku- 
rysthenes. Pie was killed by a thunderbolt 
at Naupactum, though some say that he 
died at Delphi in Phocis. Paus . 2, c. 18. 
1 . 5, c. 1 & 1 G.—Herodot. 7, c. 204. 1. 8, 
c. 151. A king of Messenia, who main- 

tained a famous war against Sparta. After 
some losses, he recovered his strength, and 
so effectually defeated the enemy’s forces, 
that they were obliged to prostitute their 
women to re-people their country. The off- 
spring of this prostitution were called Partlie- 
nifc, and 50 years after their birth they left 
Sparta, and seized upon Tarcntum. Aristode- 
mus put his daughter to death for the good of 
his country ; but being aftei wards persecuted 
in a dream by her manes, he killed himself, 
after a reign of six years and some months, in 
which he had obtained much militaiy glory, 
B. C. 724. I~Iis death was lamented by his 
countrymen, who did not appoint him a suc- 
cessor, but only invested Damis, one of his 
friends with absolute power to continue the 
war, which was at last terminated after much 
bloodshed and many losses on both sides. 

Paus. in Mcssen. A tyrant of Cumae. 

A philosopher of JEgina. An Alexandrian 

who wrote some treatises Ac. A Spartan 

who taught the children of Pausanias. 

A man who was preceptor to the children of 

Pompey, A tyrant of Arcadia. A 

Carian who -wrote an history of painting. ■ 

A philosopher of Nysa, B. C. (58. 

Aristogenes, a physician of Cnidos, who 
obtained great reputation by the cure of 

Demetrius Gonatas, king of Macedonia. 

A Thasian who wrote 24 books on medicine. 

Aristogiton & Harmodius, two cele- 
brated friends of Athens, who by their joint 
efforts, delivered their country from the 
tyranny of the Pisistratidae, B. C. 510. They 
received immortal honors from the Athe- 
nians, and had statues raised to their memory. 
These statues were carried away by Xerxes 
when he took Athens. The conspiracy of 
Aristogiton was so secretly planned, and so 
wisely carried into execution, that it is said a 
courtezan bit her tongue off, not to betray the 
trust reposed in her. Pairs. I, c. 29. — Hero- 

dot. 5, c. 55. — Pint. de 10. Or at. An 

Athenian orator, sumamed Cards, from his 
impudence. He wrote orations against Ti- 
xnarchus, Timotheus, Hyperides, and Thra- 
syllus. A statuary. Pans. 

Aristolaus, a painter. Plin. 31', c. 11. 

AristomXche, the wife of Dionysius of 

Syracuse. Cic. Tusc . 5, c. 20. The wife 

of Dion. A poetess. Plvt. Symp. — — 

A daughter of Priara, who married Crilolaus. 
Pays. 10, c. 26. 
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Aristomachus, an Athenian, who wiote 
concerning the preparation of wine. Plin. 14. 

c. 9 A man so excessively fond of bees, 

that he devoted 58 years of his life in 

raising swarms of them. Plw. 11, c. 9. 

The son of Cleodocus, and grandson of 
Hyllus, whose three sons, Cresphontcs, 
Temenus, and Anstodemus, called Heia- 
clidae, conqueied Peloponnesus. Pans. 2, 

c. 7. 1. 5, c. 15. — Herodot. 6, 7 & 8. A 

man who laid aside his sovereign power at 
Argos, at the persuasion of Aratus. Pans. 2, 
c. 8. 

AristomFdes, a Thessalian general in the 
interest of Darius 5d. Cm t. 5, c. 9. 

Aristomfnfs, a commander of the fleet 
of Darius on the Hellespont, conquered by 

the Macedonians. Ctirt. 4, c. 1. A famous 

general of Messenia, who encouraged his 
countrymen to shake off the Lacedaemonian 
yoke, under which they had labored for above 
50 years. He once defended the viitue of 
some Spartan women, whom his soldiers had 
attempted ; and when he was taken prisoner 
and carried to Sparta, the women whom Ik? 
had protected intciestcd themselves so warmly 
in his cause that they procured his liberty. 
He lefused to assume the title of king, but 
was satisfied with that of commander. He ac- 
quired the surname of Just, from his equity, 
to which he joined the true valor, sagacity, and 
perseverance of a general. He often entered 
Sparta, without being known, and was so dex- 
terous in eluding the vigilance of the Lacedae- 
monians, who had taken him captive, that he 
twice escaped from them. As he attempted 
to do it a third time, he was unfortunately 
killed, and his body being opened, his heart 
was found all covered with hair. He died 
671 years B. C. and it is said that he left 
dramatical pieces behind him. JDiod. 15. — 

Pans, in Messm. A Spartan sent to the 

assistance of Dionysius. Polycen. 2. 

Aristok, the son of Agasicles, king of 
Sparta. Being unable to raise children by 
two wives, he married another famous for her 
beauty, by whom he had, after seven months, a 
son Demaratus, whom he had the imprudence 

to call not his own. Herodot. 6, c. 61, &c. 

A general of iEtolia. A sculptor. A 

Corinthian who assisted the Syracusans against 

the Athenians. An officer in Alexander’s 

army. A tyrant of Metliymna, who, being 

ignorant that Chios had surrendered to the 
Macedonians, entered into the haibour, and 

was taken and put to death. Curt. 4, c. 9. 

A philosopher of Chios, pupil to Zeno the 
stoic, and founder of a sect which continued 
but a little while. He supported that the na- 
ture of the divinity is unintelligible. It is said 
that he died by the heat of the sun, which fell too 
powerfully upon his bald head. In his old age 
he was much given to sensuality, JDiog ■ 
A lawyer in Trajan’s reign, whose eulogium 

has been written by Pliny, 22 epist. lib* 1. 

A peripatetic philosopher of Alexandria, who 

wrote 
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wrote concerning tlic com sc of the Nile. 

Scrub, A wrestler of Argos, under whom 

Plato performed some exercises.*— A mu- 
sician of Athens. A tragic poet. A 

peripatetic of Cos. A native of Pella, in 

the age of Adrian, who wrote on the rebel- 
lion of the Jews. 

A riston autjs, the naval dock of Pellene. 
Paus, 2. 

AristonIcus, son of Eumcnes, by a con- 
cubine of Ephesus, 126 B. C. invaded Asia 
and the kingdom of Pergamus, which Attalus 
had left by his will to the Roman people. He 
was conquered by the consul Pcrpcnna, and 
strangled in prison. Justin . 56, c. !•— 

Flor, 2, c. 20. A musician of Olynthus. 

■ -A grammarian of Alexandria, who wiote 
a commentary on Hesiod and Ilomer, besides 
a treatise on the musceum established in 
Alexandria by the Ptolemies. 

Aristonides, a noble statuary. PI In . 5*1, 
c. 14. 

AaiSToNtrs, a captain of Alexanders ca- 
valry. Curt. 9, c. 5, 

Aristonymus, a comic poet under Pliil.t- 
delphus keeper of the libraiy at Alexandra. 
He died of a retention of urine, in his 77th 
year. Alhcn. One of Alexander’s mu- 

sicians. Pint, in Alex. 

Aristophanes, a celebrated comic poet of 
Athens, son of Philip of Rhodes. He wrote 
54 comedies, of which only eleven are come 
down to us. He lived in the age of Socrates, 
Demosthenes, and Euripides, B. C. 454, and 
lashed the vices of his age with a masterly hand. 
The wit and excellence of his comedies are well 
known; but they abound sometimes too much 
with obscenity; and his attack upon the vene- 
rable character of Socrates has been ahvays cen- 
sured, and with justice. As a reward for his 
mental greatness, the poet received a crown of 
olive, in a public assembly ; but if he deserved j 
praise, he merited blame for his licentiousness, 
which spared not oven the gods, and w as so of- 
fensive to his countrymen, thatAlcibiades made 
a law at Athens, which forbade the comic 
writers from mimicking or representing on the 
stage any living character by name, Aristo- 
phanes has been called die prince of ancient 
comedy, as Menander of the new. The play 
called Kubes is pointedly against Socrates, and 
the philosopher is exposed to ridicule, and his 
precepts placed in a most ludicrous point of view 
by the introduction of one of his pupils in the 
characters of the piece. It is said that 
St. Chrysostom used to keep the comedies of 
Aristophanes under his pillow, on account of 
the brilliancy of the composition. PI utarch has 
made a comparison between the princes of die 
new and old comedy, which abounds with many 
anecdotes concerning these original characters. 
The best editions of the works of Aristophanes 
are, Kuster’s, fol. Amst. 1710, and the 12mo. 
L. Bat. 1670, and that of Brunck, 4vols. Svo. 
Argent. 1785, which would still be more per- 
fect, did it contain the valuable scholia. Quin- 
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til. 10, c. l.—PaWrc. 1, c. 1 6, — Jlorat. 1, 

Sat. !, v. 1. A grammarian of Byzan* 

tium, keeper of the library of Alexandria un- 
der Ptolemy Evergetes. lie wrote a treatise 
on the harlots of Attica. Dio#, in Plut . et 

Epic . — Alhcn. 9. A Greek historian of 

Boeotia, quoted by Plut. dc Herod. Malig . — 

A writer on agricultuie. 

AristoriiiiJdes, a king of Tarentum in 
the reign of Darius son of Ilystaspes. Hero- 
dot. 5. 

Aristoriion, a painter in the age of Se- 
nates. He drew the picture of Aleibiades 
softly reclining on the bosom of the courtezan 
Nemca, and all the people of Athens ran in 
crouds to be spectatois of the masterly piece. 
He also made a painting of Mais leaning on 
the aim of Venus. Plut. in Ale. — Alhcn. 15. 

— Phn. 55, c. 11. A comic poet in the 

age of Alexander, many of whose fragments 
are collected in A then a; us. 

Aristor, the father of Argus the hundred- 
eyed keeper of Io. 

A ius'ro rides, the patronymic of Argus. 
Ovid . Met. 1, v. 624. 

Aristoteleia, festivals in honor of Aris- 
totle, because he obtained the restitution of 
his country from Alexander. 

Aristoteles, a famous philosopher, son of 
the physician Nicomachus by Festiada, born at 
Stagiia. After his father’s death he went to 
Athens to hear Plato’s lectures, where he soon 
signalized himself by the brightness of his ge- 
nius. I Ie had been of an inactive and dissolute 
disposition in his youth, but now he applied 
himself with uncommon diligence; and after he 
had spent 20 years in hearing the instructions of 
Plato, he opened a school for himself, for which 
he was accused of ingratitude and illiberality by 
his ancient master. He was moderate in his 
meals ; he slept little, and ahvays had one arm 
out of his couch with a bullet in it, which by 
falling into a brazen bason underneath, early 
awakened him. He w»as, according to some, ten 
years preceptor to Alexander, who received his 
instructions with much pleasure and deference, 
and always respected him. According to Plu- 
tarch, the improvement that Alexander made 
under Aristotle, was of more service to him 
than all the splendor and power which he re- 
ceived from Philip. Almost all his writings, 
which arc composed on a variety of subjects, 
are extant : he gave them to Theophrastus at 
his death, and they were bought by one of the 
Ptolemies, and placed in the famous library 
of Alexandria. DiogenesLaerteshasgiven us 
a very extensive catalogue of them. Aristotle 
had a deformed countenance, but his genius 
was a sufficient compensation for all his per- 
sonal defects. He has been called by Plato die 
philosopher of truth ; and Cicero compliments 
him with the title of a man of eloquence, uni- 
versal knowledge, readiness and acuteness of 
invention, and fecundity of thought. The 
writings of Aristotle have been compared with 
those of Plato ; but the one are the effusions 
H 0» 
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-it a lively and fruitful imagination, whilst the 
philosopher of Stagira studied nature more than 
art, and had recourse to simplicity of expres- 
sion moie than ornament. He neither wor- 
shipped nor cared for the divinity, concerning 
which his opinions were ever various and disso- 
nant; and the more he disregarded the mytho- 
logy of the ancients, the greater was the credit 
he acquired over his less philosophical prede- 
cessors. lie was so authoritative in his opinions, 
that, as Bacon observes, he wished to establish 
the same dominion over men’s minds, as his 
pupil over nations. Alexander, it is said, wished 
and encouraged his learned tutor to write the 
history of animals ; and the move effectually to 
assist him. he supplied him with 800 talents, 
and in his Asiatic expedition employed above a 
thousand men to collect animals, cither in fish- 
ing, hunting, or hawking, which were carefully 
transmitted to the philosopher. Aristotle’s lo- 
gic has long reigned in the schools, and been 
regarded as the perfect model of all imitation. 
As he ex piled, the philosopher is said to have 
utteied the following sentiment Fade hunc 
mundu nunhavi, annus vm, perturbatus rgre- 
dtor. causa causarum miserere via. The letter 
which Philip wrote to Aiistotle, has been pre- 
soi ved, and is in these words : “ I inform you I 
have a son ; I thank the gods not so much for 
making me a father, as for giving me a son in an 
age when he can have Aristotle for his in- 
structor. I hope you will make him a successor 
worthy of me, and a king worthy of Mace- 
donia.’ ’ Aristotle wished to make his wife Py- 
thias a deity, and to pay her the same worship 
as was paid to Ceres. lie died in the 65d year 
of his age, B. C. £22. His treatises have been 
published separately ; but the best edition of 
the works collectively, is that of Duval, 2 vols. 
fol. Paris, 1629. Tyrwhitt’s edition of the 
Poetica, Oxon. 4to. 94. is a valuable ac- 
quisition to literatui e. lie had a son whom 
he called Nicomachus, by the courtezan Her- 
pyllis. Some have accused him. of being ac- 
cessary to the death of Alexander, and said 
that he drowned himself in the Euripus, be- 
cause he could not find out the cause of its 
flux and reflux. There are, however, dif- 
ferent reports about the manner of his death, 
and some believe that he died at Athens of 
a cholic, two years after Alexander’s death. 
The people of Stagira instituted festivals in 
his honor, because he had rendered important 
services to their city. Diog. in vita , — Pint, 
in Alex, <$• dc Alex . fort . <Jc. — Cic, Acad, 
Qucest, 4. de Oral . 5. de Finib, 5. — Quin- 
til. 1, 2, 5, 10. — PElinn. V, JET, 4.— '-Justin, 12. 
— Justin . Marti/r.— August. de Civ. Dei, 8 . — 
Plin, % 4, 5, c^c. — Athen. — ■ Val. Max. 5, 

c. 6, Sec. There were besides seven of 

the same name, A magistrate of Athens. 

A commentator on Homer’s Iliad.— 

An orator of Sicily, who answered the pane- 
gyric of Isocrates. A friend of iEschines. 

— -A man of Cyrenc who wrote on poetry. 
— A schoolmaster mentioned in Plato’s 
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life, written by Aristoxenus. An obscure 

grammarian. JDiog. de Amlot. 

Arestotuius, a tyrant of Elis, 271 years 
B. C. Pans. 3, c. 5. 

Aristoxenus, a celebrated musician, dis- 
ciple of Aristotle, and born at Taientum* 
He wrote 4 33 different treatises on philoso- 
phy, history, Sec. and was disappointed in liis 
expectations of succeeding in the school of 
Aristotle, for which he always spoke with in- 
gratitude of his learned master. Of all his 
works nothing remains but three books upon 
music, the most ancient on that subject ex- 
tant. A philosopher of Cyrenc. Athen. 

A physician w hose writings are quoted 

by Galen. A poet of Selinus. A Py- 

thagorean philosopher. 

Aristus, a Greek historian of Salamis, 
who wrote an account of Alexander’s expe- 
dition. Strab. 14. — Arrian. 7. 

Aristyllus, an obscure poet. Arhtaph. 
An astronomer of Alexandria, 292 B. C. 

Arius, a liver of Gaul, an d of Asia. 

The inhabitants in the neighbourhood are 

called Arii. A celebrated writer, the origin 

of the Arian controversy, that denied the eter- 
nal divinity and consubstantiallty of the Word. 
Though he was gi eatly persecuted foi his opi- 
nions, he gained the favor of the empcior Con- 
stantine, and triumphed over Ins powerful anta- 
gonist Athanasius. He died the very night he 
was going to enter the church of Constantin- 
ople in triumph. Pressed by nature he went 
aside to ease himself; but his bowels gushed out, 
and he expired on the spot, A. D. 336. A than as. 

Armenes, a son of Nabis, led in triumph at 
Rome. Liv . 54, c. 1. 

Armenia, a large countrv of Asia, divided 
into Upper and Lower Armenia. Upper Ar- 
menia, called also Major, has Media on the 
east, Ibciiaon the north, and Mesopotamia on 
the south. Lower Armenia, or Minor, is 
bounded by Cappadocia, Armenia Major, Sy- 
ria, Cilicia, and the Euphrates. The Arme- 
nians were a long time under the dominion of 
the Medes and Persians, till they were con- 
quered with the rest of Asia, by Alexander 
and his successors. The Romans made it one of 
their provinces, and under some of the empe- 
rors, the Armenians had the privilege of 
choosing their own kings, but they were af- 
terwards reduced. The country received its 
name from Armenus, who was one of i «e 
Argonauts, and of Thessalian origin. They 
borrowed the names and attributes of their 
deities from the Persians. They paid great 
adoration to Venus Anaitis, and the chiefest 
of the people alvrays prostituted their daughters 
in honor of this goddess. Armenia Major 
is now called Turcomania, and Minor Ala- 
dulia. Herodot . 1, c. 194. 1. 5, c. 49.— Curt. 4, 
c. 12. 1. 5, c. 1. — Strab . 1 & 11.— Mela, 3 , 
c. 5 & 8. — Phn. 6, c. 4, $c. — Lit can. 2. 

Armentarius, aCcesar in Dioclesian s reign. 

Armillatus, one of Domitian’s favorites, 
Juv « 4, v. 53. 
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Akriilustrium, a festival at Rome on the 
19th of October. When the sacrifices were 
offered, all the people appeared under anus. 
The festival has often been confounded v ith 
that of the Salii, though easily distinguished ; 
because the latter was observed the 2d of 
March, and on the celebration of tlie Armi- 
lustrium they always played on a flute, and 
the Salii played upon the trumpet, It was 
instituted A. U. C. 545. Vcirro de X* L. 5, 
c. 5. — Liv. 27, c. 57. 

Arminius, a warlike general of the Ger- 
mans, who supported a bloody war against 
Rome for some time, and was at last con- 
quered by Gennanicus in two great battles. 
He was poisoned by one of his friends, A. D. 

J 9, in the 57th yeai of his age. Dun 56. — 
Tacit . Ann. 1, <JV. 

Armorkms, cities of Celtic Gaul, famous 
for the warlike, lebellious, and inconstant dis- 
position of the inhabitants called Aimoriei. 
Aimorica extended between the livers Ligor 
and Sequana, and compiehendod those rich 
and populous provinces now called Britany 
and Normandy. Cces. Sell. (1. 

Arne, a city of Lyeia, called afteiwaids 

Xanthus. A town of Umbria in Italy. — 

A daughter of iEolus, who gave her name to 
two towns, one in Thessaly, the other in 
Bceotia, Neptune changed himself into a 
bull to enjoy her company. Si mb. 1 & 2. — 
Perns. 9, c. 40. — Ovid. Met. 6, fab. 4. 

Arni, a people of Italy, destroyed by Her- 
cules. 

Arniensis, a tribe in Rome. Liv. 6. 

Arnobius, a philosopher in Dioclesian’s 
rfeign, who became a convert to Christianity. 
He applied for ordination, but was refused 
by the bishops till he gave them a proof 
of his sincerity. Upon this he wrote his ce- 
lebrated treatise, in which he exposed the 
absurdity of irreligion, and ridiculed the 
heathen gods. Opinions are various con- 
cerning the purity of his style, though all 
agree in praise of his extensive erudition. 
The book that he wrote de Phetoricd Institu- 
Lione is not extant. The best edition of his 
treatise Advcrsus Gentes is the 4lo. printed 
L. Bat. 1651. 

Arnos, a river of Etruria, rising in the 
Appennine mountains, and falling into the 
Mediterranean. Liv. 22, c. 2. 

Aroa, a town of Acbaia. Pam. 7. 

Aroma, a town of Caria of Cappa- 

docia. 

Arpani, a people of Italy. 

Arpi, a city of Apulia, built by Diomedes 
after the Trojan war. Justin. 20, c. 1. — 
Virg. JRn. 10, v. 28. 

ArpInum, a town of the Volsci, famous 
for giving birth to Cicero and Marius. The 
words Arpince chartee are sometimes applied 
to Cicero’s works. Mart. 10, ep. 19 — Juv. 8, 

v. 257. — Cic. Pull. 5. A town of Magna 

Grascia. 

Auit;Er, a people of Thrace. PI in. 
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Arrhar.v.us, the king of a nation in the 
ncighbomhood of Macedonia, who greatly diV 
tiossed Arch elans. Arislot. 5. Polit. c. 10. 

Aruia. Hd. Aria. 

Arria Gali.a, a beautiful but immodest 
woman in the reign of the empeiors. Tacil 
15, c. 19. 

Arrivnus, a philosopher of Nicomedia, 
priest of Ceres, and Proserpine, and disciple 
of Epictetus, called a second Xenophon, 
fi om the elegance and sweetness of his diction, 
and distinguished for his acquaintance with 
military and political life. He wrote seven 
books on Alexander’s expedition, the periplus 
of the Euxine and Red sea, four books on 
the dissertations of Epictetus, besides an ac- 
count of the Aiani, Bithymans, and Par- 
tisans. He florislied about the 140th year of 
Christ, and was rewarded with the consulship 
and go\ eminent of Cappadocia, by M. An- 
toninus. The best edition of Arrian’s Ex- 
pedilw Alexandria is the fol. Gronovii. L, Bat. 
170*1. and the Svo. a Raphelio, 2vols. 1757, 

and the Tactica, 8vo. Amst. 1685. A 

Greek historian.—— —An Athenian who ■wrote 
a ticatise on limiting, and tlie maimer of keep- 
ing dogs. A poet who wrote an epic poem 

in twenty-four books on Alexander; also an- 
other poem on Attalus, king of Pcrgamus. 
Ho likewise translated Virgil’s Georgies into 
Greek verse. 

A rrxus, a friend of Cicero, whose sumptu- 
ous feast HoraU describes, 2 Sat. 5, v. 86. 

Aper, a Roman general who murdered the 
emperor, &c. 

Arrius & A ruts, a philosopher of Alex- 
andria, whoso ingratiated himself with Au- 
gustus, after tlie battle of Aetium, that the 
conqueror declared the people of Alexandria 
owed tlie preservation of their city to three 
causes ; because Alexander was their founder, 
because of the beauty of the situation, and be- 
cause Arrius was a native of tlie place. Pint . 
in Anton. 

Arruntius, a Roman consul. A fa 

mous geographer, who, upon being accused 
of adultery and treason, under Tiberius, 
opened his veins. Tacit. Aim. 6. 

Arsabes, a satrap of Armenia. — Of 
Persia. Poly&n. 

Ar, sages, a man of obscure origin, who, 
upon seeing Seleucus defeated by the Gauls, 
invaded Parthia, and conquered the go- 
vernor of the province called Andragoras, 
and laid the foundations of an empire, 250 
B. C. lie added tlie kingdom of the Hyrcani 
to his newly acquired possessions, and spent 
his time in establishing his power, and regu- 
lating tlie laws. After death he was made a 
god of his nation, and all bis successors were 
called in honor of his name, Arsacidec, Justin. 

41, c. 5 & 6.— -Strab. 11 & 12 Ilis son 

and successor bore the same name. He car- 
ried war against Antioclms the son of Seleu- 
cus, who entered the field with 100,000 foot 
and 20,000 horse. He afterwards made 
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peace with Antiochus, and died B. C. 217. 

Id . 41, c. 5. The third king of Parthia. of 

the family of the Arsacidae, bore the same 
name, and was also called Priapatius. He 
reigned twelve years, and left two sons, Mith- 
ridiates and Phraates. Phraates succeeded as 
being the elder, and at his death he left his 
kingdom to his brother, though he had many 
children ; obseiving that a monarch ought to 
have in view, not the dignity of his family, but 
the pi osperity ofhis subj ects. J ustin . 5 1, c. 5. 
A king of Pontus and Armenia, in al- 
liance with die Romans. He fought long with 
success against the Persians, till he was de- 
ceived by the snares of king Sapor, his enemy, 
who put out his eyes, and soon after deprived 

him of life. Marcelltn . The eldest son of 

Artabanus, appointed over Armenia by his 
father, after the death of king Artaxias. Tacit, 
Mist, 6, A servant of Themistocles. 

Arsacid^b, a name given to some of the 
monarchsof Parthia, in honor of Aisaces, the 
founder of the empire. Their power sub- 
sisted till the 229th year of the Christian era, 
when they were conquered by Aitaxerxcs king 
of Persia. Justin, 41. 

Arsamenes, a satrap of Persia, at the battle 
of the Granicus. 

A rs a metes, a river of Asia, near Parthia. 
Tacit. Ann. 15. 

y f ‘"Alrsamosata, a town of Armenia Major, 
70 miles from the Euphrates. Tacit. Ann . 1 5. 

Arsanes, fhe son of Oehus, and father of 
Codomanus. 

Arsanias, a river of Armenia, which, ac- 
cording to some, flows into the Tigris, and af- 
terwards into the Euphrates. Tim. 5, c. 24. 

Arsena, a marsh of Armenia Major whose 
fishes are all of the same sort. Strab. 

Arses, the youngest son of Ochus, whom 
the eunuch Bagoas raised to the throne of 
Persia, and destroyed with liis children, after 
a reign of three years. JDiod. 17. 

Arsia, a wood of Etruria, famous for a 
battle between the Romans and the Veientes. 

Pint, in Topi A small river between Illy- 

ricum and Istria, falling into the Adriatic. 

A river of Italy, flowing through Campania. 

Arsidjkus, a son of Datames, &c. 

Arsinoe, daughter of Leucippus and Phi- 
lodice, was mother of iEsculapius by Apollo, 
according to some authors. She leceived divine 
honors after death at Sparta. Apollod. 5. — 
Tans, 2, c. 26. 1. 3, c, 12.— —A daughter of 
JPhlegejis, promised in marriage to Alcm&'on. 
ApoUod. 5, c. 7* — A fountain of Pelopon- 
nesus. Tau$. Messm. The sister and wife 

pf Ptolemy Philadelpus, worshipped after 
death under the *name of Venus Zephyritis. 

^Dinochares began to build her a temple with 
.oadstones, in which there stood a statue of 
Arsinoe suspended in the air by the power of 
the magnet ; but the death of the architect 
prevented its being perfected. Tlin. 34, c. 14. 
— — A daughter of Ptolemy Lagus, who mar- 
ried Lysimachus king of Macedonia, After 
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her husband’s aoath, Ceiaimus* her own bio 
ther, married her, and ascended the throne of 
Macedonia. He previously murdered Lysima- 
chus and Philip, the sons of Arsinoe by Lysi- 
machus, in their mother’s arms. Arsinoe was 
some time after banished to Samothraee. 

Justin. 17, c. 1, Sec.- A younger daughter of 

Ptolemy Auletes, sister to Cleopatra. Antony 
dispatched her to gain the good graces of her 

sister. Hirt. Alex. 4. — Appian. The wife 

of Magas king of Cyrcne, who committed 
adultery with her son-in-law. Justin. 26, e. 5. 

A daughter of Lysimachus. Tan sv 

A town of Egypt, situated near the lake of 
Moeris, on the western shore of the Nile, 
where the inhabitants paid the highest vene- 
ration to the crocodiles. They nourished 
them in a splendid manner, and embalmed 
them after death, and buried them in the sub- 
terraneous cells of the labyrinth. Strab 

A town of Cilicia of AColia of Syi ia 

of Cyprus of Lycia, Sec. 

Arsitbs, a satrap of Paphlagonia. 

Artabanus, son of Ilyslaspes, was biotlu'i* 
to Darius the first. lie dissuaded his ne- 
phew Xerxes from making war against the 
Greeks, and at his return, he assassinated him 
with the hopes of ascending the throne. Da- 
rius the son of Xerxes, was murdered in a si- 
milar manner; and Artaxerxes, his brother, 
would have shared the same fate, had not he 
discovered the snares of the assassin, and 
punished him with death. Diod. 1 1 . — Justin. 5. 
c. 1, Sec . — Herodol. 4, c. 38. 1. 7, c. 10, &c. 

A king of Parthia, after the death of his 

nephew Phraates 2d. lie undeitook a war 
against a nation of Scythia, in which he pe- 
rished. His son Mithridates succeeded him, 
and merited the appellation of Great. Justin. 
42, c. 2.— A king of Media, and afterwards 
of Parthia, after the expulsion of Vonones 
whom Tiberius had made king there. He 
invaded Armenia, from whence he was driven 
away by one of the generals of Tiberius. He 
was expelled from his throne, which Tiridates 
usurped; and some time after he was re- 
stored again to his ancient power, and died 

A. D. 48. Tacit. Ann. 5, Sec. A king of 

Parthia, very inimical to the interest of Ves- 
pasian.— —Another king of Parthia, who made 
war against the emperor Caracalla, who had 
attempted his life on pretence of courting his 
daughter. He was murdered, and the power 
of Parthia abolished, and the crown tianslated 
to the Persian monarehs. Dio. — Herodian. 

Artabazanes or Artamenes, the eldest 
son of Darius, when a private person. lie at- 
tempted to succeed to the Persian throne, in 
preference to Xerxes. Justin. 

Artabazus, a son of Phaxnaces, general in 
the army of Xerxes. He fled from Greece 
upon the ill success of Mardonius. H&'odol. 7, 
8 & 9.— —A general who made wax against 
Artaxerxes, and was defeated. He was after- 
wards reconciled to his prince, and became the 
familiar friend of Darius 3d, After themui 
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der of this prince, he surrendered liimself up 
with his sons to Alexander, who treated him 
mtli much humanity and confidence. Curt. 5, 
c. 9 & 12. 1. 6, c. 5. 1. 7, c. 5 Sc 5. 1. 8, c. 1. 

An officer of Artaxerxes against Datames. 

Diod . 15. 

Artabri & ArtabrItje, a people of Lu- 
sitania, who received their name from Arta- 
brum, a promontory on the coast of Spain, 
now called Fmisterre . Sd. 5, v. 362. 

Artacjsas, an officer in the army of 
Xerxes, the tallest of all the troops, the king 
excepted. 

Artacasna, a city of Asia, near Aria. 

Artace, a town and sea-port near Cy- 
zicus. It did not exist in the age of Pliny. 
Tliere was in its neighbourhood a fountain 
called Artacia. JIciodot.4, c. 14. — Procop. 
de Bell. jPcif. 1, c. 25.— Sixth. 15.— PI in. 5, 

c. 32. A city of Phrygia. -V foi tilled 

place of Bithynia. 

Art ace nr, a country of Assyria near Ar- 
bela, where Alexander conquered Darius. 
Strain 16. 

Artacia, a fountain in the country of the 
Locstrygones. Tibutt. *1, cl. 3, v. 60. 

Aiitjci, a name by which the Pcisiuns 
were called among their neighbours. lit ro - 
lot. 7, c.«l. 

Artageras, a town of Upper Anncnia. 
St rub. 

Artagersks, a general in the army of 
Aitaxerxes, killed by Cyrus the younger. 
Pint, m Artax. 

Artanes, a king of the southern parts of 

Armenia. Slrab.il. A liver of 'ihrace 

flowing into the Ister. Jlcrodot. *1, c. 49. 

A liver of Colchis. 

A rtai '11 ernes, a general whom Darius 
sent into Greece with Dalis. He was con- 
quered at the battle of Marathon, by Miltia- 
dos. Vid. Datis. C. Ncp. in Milt.—IUrodot. 

Artatus, a river of Illyria. J.in. 45, c. 19. 

Artavasdes, a son of Tigranes king of 
Upper Armenia, who wrote tragedies, and 
shone as an elegant orator and faithful histo- 
rian. lie lived in alliance with the Homans, 
but Crassus was defeated partly on account of 
his delay. He betrayed M. Antony in his ex- 
pedition against Parthia, for which Antony re- 
duced his kingdom, and carried him to Egypt, 
where he adorned the triumph of the con- 
queror led in golden chains. He was some 

time after murdered. Strab. 11. The 

crown of Armenia was given by Tiberius to a 
person of the same name, who was expelled. 

Augustus had also raised to the throne 

of Armenia, a person of the same name. 
Tacit. An. 2. 

Artaxa Sc Artaxias, a general of An- 
tiochus the Great, who erected the province of 
Armenia into a kingdom, by his reliance on 
the friendship of the Homans. King Tigranes 
was one of liis successors. Strab. 1 1. 

Artaxaia, ( orum ,) now Ardesk, a strongly 
fortified town of Upper Armenia, the capital 
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of the empire, wheie the kings generally 
resided. It is said that Annibal built it 
for Aitaxias, the king of the country. It 
was burnt by Coibulo, and re-built by Tin- 
dates, who called it Ncronca, in honor of 
Neio. St tab. 11. 

Artaxerxes 1st, succeeded to the king- 
dom of Persia, after his father Xerxes. He 
destroyed Aitabanus, who had murdered 
Xerxes, and attempted to cut off the whole 
royal family to raise himself to die tin one. 
He made war against the Bactrians, and re- 
conquered Egypt tli, it had icvolted, with die as 
sistance of the Athenians, and was remarkable 
for his equity and modulation. One of his 
hands was longer than the other, 'whence lie 
lias been called Manoc/ur or Longimanus. 
He reigned 59 years, and died B. C. 42 5. 

C. Ncp. in lie g. — Plat, in Artax. The 2d 

of that name, king of Pew a, was surnamed 
Mnenum, on account of his extensive mo 
moty. lie wits son of Darius die second, by 
Parysatis die daughter of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, and had three brothers, Cyrus, Os- 
tanes, and Oxathres. His name was Arsaces, * 
which he changed into Artaxerxes when he 
ascended die dirone. His brodier Cyrus was 
of such an ambitious disposition, that he re- 
solved to make himself king, in opposition to 
Artaxerxes. Parysatis always favored Cyrus ; 
and when he had attempted the life of Ar- 
taxerxes, she obtained his pardon by her 
entreaties and influence. Cyrus, who had 
been appointed ovei Lydia and die sea coasts, 
assembled a large army under various pre- 
tences, and at last marched against his brother 
at die head of 100, (XX) barbarians and 15,000 
Greeks. He was opposed by Artaxerxes 
with 900,000 men, and a bloody battle was 
fought at Cunaxa, in which Cyrus was killed, 
and his forces routed. It has been leported, 
diat Cyrus was killed by Artaxerxes, who 
was so desirous of the honor, that he put to 
deadi two men for saying that they had killed 
him. Hie Greeks, who had assisted Cyrus 
against his brother, though at die distance of 
above 600 leagues from dieir country, made 
dieir way dirough die territories of die ene- 
my; and nothing is more famous in the 
Grecian history, than the retreat of the ten 
diousand. After he was delivered from the at 
tacks of his brodier, Artaxerxes stirred up a war 
among die Grecian states against Sparta, and 
exerted all his influence to weaken the power 
of die Greeks. He married tw f o of his own 
daughters, called Atossa and Amestris, ami 
named his eldest son Darius to be his successor, 
Darius however conspired against his father, 
and was put to death ; and Oclius, one of the 
younger sons, called also Artaxerxes, made his 
way to the throne, by causing his elder brodioss 
Ariaspes and Arsamos to be assassinated. It is 
said that Artaxerxes died of a broken heart, in 
consequence of his son’s unnatural behaviour 
in the 94th year of his age, after a reign of 
46 years, B. C.. 358*. Artaxerxes had T 50 
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children by Ills 550 concubines, and only four 
legitimate sons. Plut. in vitd. — C. Hep. in 
Jtcg . — Justin . 10, c. 1, &c. — Died. 15, See. — 

The 5d, surnamed Oclius, succeeded his 

father Artaxerxes fid, and established him- 
self on his throne by muidering above 80 of 
liis nearest relations. He punished with 
death one of liis officers who conspired against 
him, and recovered Egypt, which had re- 
volted, destroyed Sidon, and ravaged all Syria, 
lie made war against the Cadusii, and greatly 
le warded a private man called Codomanus 
for his uncommon valor. But his behaviour 
in Egypt, and his cruelty towards the inha- 
bitants, offended his subjects, and Bagoas^ at 
last obliged his physician to poison him, 
B. C. 557, and afterwards gave his flesh to be 
devoured by cats, and made handles for 
swords with his bones. Codomanus, on ac- 
count of liis virtues, was soon after made king 
by the people ; and that he might seem to 
possess as much dignity as the house of 
Artaxerxes, he reigned under the name of 
Darius the third. Justin. 10, c. 5. — Diocl. 17. 
— . /Elian . V. II. 6*, c. S. 

Artaxerxes or Artaxarks 1st, a com- 
mon soldier of Persia, who killed Artabanus, 
A. D. 228, and erected Persia again into a 
kingdom, which had been extinct since the 
death of Darius. Sevcrus the Roman empe- 
ror conquered him, and obliged him to remain 
within his kingdom. Herodian 5. —One of 
his successors, son of Sapor, bore his name, and 
reigned eleven years, during which he distin- 
guished himself by his cruelties. 

Art ax ias, son of Artavasdes, king of Ar- 
menia, was proclaimed king by his father’s 
troops. He opposed Antony, by whom he 
was defeated, and became so odious that the 
Romans, at the request of the Armenians, 

raised Tigrancs to the throne. Another, 

son of Polemon, whose original name was 
Zeno. After the expulsion of Vonones from 
Armenia, he was made king by Germanicus. 

Tacit . 6, Ann. c. 51. A general of An- 

tiochus. Vid. Artaxa. 

Artayctes, a Persian appointed governor of 
Sestos by Xerxes. He was hung on a cross by 
the Athenians for his cruelties. Herod . 7 & 9. 

Artayhta , a Persian lady whom Xerxes 
gave in marriage to his son Darius. She was 
one of the mistresses of her father-in-law. 
Herodot. 9, c. 105, Sec. 

Artayntes, a Persian appointed over a 
fleet in Greece, by Xerxes. Herodot. 8, c. 15, 
1, 9. c. 107. 

Artembares, a celebrated Mede in the 
reign of Cyrus the Great. Hei'odot. 1 & 9. 

Artemidorus, a native of Ephesus, who 
wrote an history and description of the earth, 
in eleven books. He florished about 104 years 

B. C. A physician in the age of Adrian. 

A man In the icign of Antoninus, who 

wrote a learned work on the interpretation of 
dreams, still extant; the best edition of which 
is that of Iligaitius, Paris, 4to. 1604, to which 
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is annexed Achmetis oneirocritica. A man 

of Cnidus, son to the historian Theopompus. 
He had a school at Rome, and he wrote a book 
on illustrious men, not extant. As lie was the 
friend of J. Caesar, lie wrote down an account 
of the conspiracy which was formed against 
him. He gave it to the dictator from among 
the croud as lie was going to the senate, but 
J. Caesar put it with other papeis which lie 
held in his hand, thinking it to be of no ma- 
terial consequence. Plut. in Cccs. 

Artemis, the Greek name of Diana. Her 
festivals, called Artemisia were celebrated iw 
several parts of Greece, particularly at Del- 
phi, where they offered to the goddess a mullet, 
which, as was supposed, bore some affinity to 
the goddess of hunting, because it is said to 
hunt and kill the sea hare. There was a so- 
lemnity of the same name at Syracuse ; it 
lasted three days, which were spent in ban- 
queting and diversions. Athen. 7. 

Artemisia, daughter of Lygdamis of Ha- 
licarnassus, reigned over Halicarnassus and 
the neighbouring country. She assisted 
Xerxes in his expedition against Greece with 
a fleet, and her valor was so great that the 
monarch obseived that all his men fought like 
women, and all his women like men. The 
Athenians were so ashamed of fighting against 
a woman, that they offered a reward of 10,000 
drachms for her head. It is said that she was 
fond of a youth of Abydos, called Dardanus, 
and that to punish his disdain, she put out 
his eyes while he was asleep, and afterwards 
leaped down the promontory of Leucas. He 
rodot. 7, c. 99. 1. 8, c. 68, &c. — Justin. 2, c. 12. 

There was also another queen of Caxia of 

that name, often confounded with the daugh- 
ter of Lygdamis. ' She was daughter of He- 
catomnus king of Caxia or Halicarnassus, 
and was married to her own brother Mausolus, 
famous for his personal beauty. She was so 
fond of her husband, that at his death she 
drank in her liquor his ashes after his body 
had been burned, and erected to his memory 
a monument, which, for its grandeur and 
magnificence, was called one of the seven 
wonders of the world. Tills monument she 
called Mausoleum, a name which has been 
given from that time to all monuments of un- 
usual splendor. She invited all the literary 
men of her age, and proposed rewards to him 
who composed the best elegiac panegyric upon 
her husband. The prize was adjudged to 
Theopompus. She was so inconsolable for 
the death of her husband that she died through 
grief two years after. Vitruv.—Strab. 14. — 
Plin. 25, c, 7. 1. 56, c. 5. 

Artemisia. Vid. Artemis. 

Artemisium, a promontory of Euboea, 
where Diana had a temple The neighbour- 
ing part of the sea bore the same name. The 
fleet of Xerxes had a skirmish there with the 

Grecian ships. Herodot. 7, c. 175, Sec. A 

lake near the gro\c Aricia, with a temple sa- 
cred to Artemis, whence the name. 

Ari'EmIiaj 
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Art emit a, a city at tlic cast of Seleucia. 

An island opposite the mouth of the 

Aclielous. SI mb. 

Artrmon, an historian of Pergamus. A 

native of Clazomenas who was with Pericles 
at the siege of Samos, where it is said he in- 
vented the battei ing ram, the test ado, and other 

equally valuable military engines. A man 

who wrote a treatise on collecting books. 

A native of Magnesia, who wrote the liistoiy 

of illustrious women. A physician of Cia- 

zomeiioe. A painter. A Syrian whose 

features resembled, in the stiongest manner, 
those of Antioelius. The queen, aftci the 
king’s mui der, made use of Art onion to repre- 
sent her husband in a lingering state, that, by 
his seeming to die a natural death, she might 
conceal lioi guilt, and effect her wicked pur- 
pose. HU. Antioch us. 

Artimpasa, a name of Venus among the 
Scythians. JJctodol* 4, c. 5 f ). 

Artoharzanks, a son of Darius, who en- 
deavoured to ascend the tin one in picfereuce 
to his brother Xei xcs, hut to no pm pose. He- 
ro dot. 7, e. c 2Sc5. 

Aktocihiks, a general of Xerves, who 
inairied one of the daughters of Darius. Hc- 
rodot . 7, c. 75* 

Artona, a town of the Latins, taken by 
the TEqui. Lw* 2, c. *15. 

Artontes, a son of Mardonius. Pans* in 
Bucolic* 

Artonius, a physician of Augustus, who, 
on tlic night previous to the battle of Philippi, 
saw Minerva in a dream, who told him to 
assure Augustus of victory. Val. Max* 1, 
c. 7. 

Artoxarek, an eunucli of Papldagonia, in 
the reign of Artaxcrxes 1st, cruelly put to 
death by Parysatis. 

Arturius, an obscure fellow, raised to ho- 
nors and wealth by his flatteries, Sec* Jia\ 5, 
v. 29. 

Artynes, a king of Media. 

Artynia, a lake of Asia Minor, 

Artystona, a daughter of Darius. lie- 
rodot* 5, c* 88. 

ARUiE, a people of Hyrcania, where Alex- 
ander kindly received the chief officers of 
Darius. Curl* €>, c* 4* 

Arvales, a name given to twelve priests 
who celebrated the festivals called Ambar- 
valia. According to some, they were de- 
scended from the twelve sons of Acca Lau- 
rentia, who suckled Romulus. They wore 
a crown of ears of corn, and a white 
fillet* Varro dc L* L * 4. — Fid. Ambar- 
valia. 

Arueris, a god of the Egyptians, son of 
Isis and Osiris. According to some accounts, 
Osiris and Isis were married together in their 
mother’s womb, and Isis was pregnant of Aru- 
eris before she was born, 

Arverni, a powerful people of Gaul, now 
Auvergne, near the Ligcris, who took up arms 
against X Osar. They were conquered with 
\C5 
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gi eat slaughtei . They pretended to he descend- 
ed from the Tiojans as well as the Itomans. 
Ccds* 1 tell* Gall. 7. — S trab. hi. 

Arviracsus, a king of Britain. Jur . 1, 
v. 127. 

A ltvisiuM and A r visits, a piomontoiy ot 
Chios, famous for its wine. Vug* Erl. A 

L. Arunculkius Costa, an otlicoi sent lw 
X Caesar against the Gauls, by whom lie was 
killed, to. Bell. Gall* 

A runs, an Etiunan sootlisayei in the age 

of Marius. Lucan* 1, v. 586. A soldier 

who slew Camilla, and was killed by a d,ut ol 

Diana. Vin>. jEn. 11, v. 759. A brother 

of Taiquin the Proud. He married Tulli.i, 
who nmrdcicd him to espouse Tarquin, who 

had assassinated his wife. A son of Taujuin 

the Pi o\id, who in the battle that was fought 
between the partizans of bis fatbei, and the 
Itomans, attacked Brutus the Roman con- 
sul, who wounded him and threw him 

down from his lioise. JJr* 2, c. 6. 

A son of Porsenna king of Etruria, sent 
by his father to take Aricia. Liu. 2, 
c. 14. 

Aruktjus, a Roman who ridiculed tlie rites 
of Bacchus, for which the god inebriated him 
to such a degree that lie offered violence to his 
daughter Mcdullina, whomuulcred lmn when 
she found tli at he acted so dishonoiahly to 

her virtue. 7 Hut. in B avail . A mau who 

wrote an account of the Punic wars in the style 
of Sallust, in the reign of Augustus. Tacit* 
Ann* 1. — Senec* cp* 14.— Another Latin 

writer. Scncc. dc Bcnef. 6. Patei cuius, a 

man who gave Ahnylius Censorinus, tyiantof 
.'Egcsta, a brazen horse to torment ci iminals. 
The tyrant made the first experiment upon 

the body of the donon Pluf. m Pa rati* — 

Stella, a poet descended of a consular family 
in the age of Domitian. 

ArupInus, a maritime town of Istria. 
Tibutl* 4, cl* 1, v* 110. 

Aruspex. Vid* Harospex. 

AryxXta, a town of Armenia, near the 
Araxes. Stmb. 11. 

Aryandks, a Persian appointed governor of 
Egypt by Canibyses. He was put to death be- 
cause he imitated Darius in whatever he did, 
and wished to make himself immortal. Hero- 
dot. 4, c. 166 . 

Aryuas, a native of Sidon, whose daughter 
was carried away by pirates. Ilonier* (hi* 1 5, 

v. 425. A king of die Molossi, who reigned 

ten years. 

Arypt^ius, a prince of the Molossi, who 
privately encouraged the Greeks against Mace- 
donia, and aftewards embraced the party of 
the Macedonians. 

A Sander, a man who separated, by a wall, 
Chersonesus Taurica from the continent. 
Strab. 7. 

Asbest/e & Asbyst^u people of Libya above 
Cyrene, where the temple of Ammon is built. 
Jupiter is sometimes called, on that account, 
Asbtfslms. Jlcrodnt. 4, c 170 .—Ptol* 4, c. X 
U 4 Ahwjuis, 



Asbom/s, ( black hair), one of Action's 
dogs. Ovid. Met. 5. 

Ascalaphijs, a son of Mars and Asty- 
oche, who was among the Argonauts, and 
went to the Trojan war at the head of the 
Ockomcnians, with his brother Ialmcnus. 
lie was killed by Deiphobus. Hornet. It. 2, 

v. 13. 1. 9, v. 82. 1. IS, v. 518 A son 

of Acheron by Gorgyra or Orphne, stationed 
by Pluto to watch over Proserpine in the 
Elysian fields. When Ceres had obtained 
from Jupiter her daughter’s freedom and re- 
turn upon earth, provided she had eaten no- 
thing in the kingdom of Pluto, Ascalaphus 
discovered that site had eaten some pomegra- 
nates from a tree; upon which Proserpine 
was ordered by Jupiter to lemain six months 
with Pluto, and the rest of the year with 
her mother. Proscipine was so displeased 
witli Ascalaphus, that she sprinkled water on 
his head, and immediately turned him into an 
owl. A polled. 1, c. 5. 1. 2, c. 5.— -Ovid. Met. 
5, fab. 8. 

AscXnoiV, a town of Syria, near the Me- 
diterranean, about 520 stadia from Jet usalem, 
still in being. It was anciently famous for 
its onions. Jotrph. de Belt. Jud. 3, c. 2 — 
Theophrast . H. Id. 7, c. *1. 

Ascania, an island of the JEgean sea. 
A city of Troas, built by Ascanius. 

Ascanius, son of JEneas by Creusa, was 
saved from the flames of Troy by his father, 
whom be accompanied in his voyage to Italy. 
He was afterwards called lulus. He behaved 
'With great valor in the war which his father 
carried on against the Latins, and succeeded 
Aineas in the kingdom of Latinus, and built 
Alba, to which he transferred the seat of his 
empire from Lavinium. The descendants of 
Ascanius reigned in Alba for above 420 years, 
under 14 kings, till the age of Numitor. 
Ascanius reigned 58 years ; 50 at Lavinium, 
and 8 at Alba ; and was succeeded by Syl- 
vius Posthumus, son of iEneas by Lavinia. 
lulus, the son of Ascanius, disputed the crown 
witli him ; but the Latins gave it in favor of 
Sylvius, as he was descended from the fa- 
mily of Latinus, and lulus was invested with 
the office of high priest, which remained a 
long while in his family. Lip. 1, c. S . — 
Virg. Mn. 1, — According to Dionys. 

Hal. 1, c. 15, Sec. the son of iEneas by La- 
vinia was also called Ascanius. A river of 

Bithynia. Virg. G. S, v. 270. 

Ascii, a nation, of India, in whpse country 
objects at noon have no shadow. Plin. 2. 

AsciiEFiA, festivals in honor of Asclepius, 
or Aesculapius, celebrated all over Greece, 
•when prizes for poetical and musical com- 
positions were honoiably distributed. At 
Epidaurus they were called by a different 
name. 

AsclkpiXdes, a rhetorician, in the age of 
Eumenes, who wrote an historical account of 

Alexander. Arrian. A disciple of Plato. 

A philosopher, disciple to Stilpo, and very 


intimate with Menedemus. The two friends 
lived together, and that they might not be 
sepai ated when they married, Asclepiades 
married the daughter, and Menedemus, 
though much the younger, the mother. 'When 
the wife of Asclepiades was dead, Mene- 
demus gave his wife to his friend, and mairied 
another. He was blind in his old age, and 

died in Eretria. Pint A physician of 

Bithynia, B. C. 90, who acquired great repu- 
tation at Rome, and was the founder of a sect 
in physic. He relied so much on his skill 
that he laid a wager he should never be sick ; 
and won it, as he died of a fall, in a very ad- 
vanced age. Nothing of his medical treatises 

is now extant. An Egyptian, who wrote 

hymns on the gods of his country, and also a 

treatise on the coincidence of all religions 

A native of Alexandria, who gave an history of 

the Athenian arclions. The writer of a 

treatise on Demetrius Phalorous. A disci- 

ple of Isocrates, who wrote 6 books on those 
events which had been the subject of trage- 
dies. A physician in the age of Pompey. 

-A tragic poet. Another physician of 

Bithynia, under Trajan. lie lived 70 years, 
and was a great favorite of the emperor’s 
court. 

Ascr.Friondn.us, a painter in the age of 
Apelles, 12 of whose pictures of the gods 
were sold for 300 mime each, to an African 

prince. Plin. 55. A soldier who con- 

spued against Alexander witli Hermolaus. 
Curt. 8, c. 6. 

Asclepiodotus, a general of Mitliridates. 

Asclepius. VuL ACscnlapius. 

Asceetarion, a mathematician in the age 
of Domitian, who said that he should be torn 
by dogs. TIi c emperor ordered him to be put 
to death, and his body carefully secured ; but 
as soon as he was set on the burning pile, 
a sudden storm arose which put out the 
flames, and the dogs came and tore to pieces 
the mathematician’s body. Sueton. in Ho- 
mil. 15. 

Aschts, a town of Italy. ItaL 8. 

Ascolia, a festival in honor of Bacchus, 
celebrated about December, by the Athenian 
husbandmen, who generally sacrificed a goat to 
the god, because that animal is a great enemy to 
the vine. They made a bottle with the skin 
of the victim, which they filled with oil and 
wine, and afterwards leaped upon it. He who 
could stand upon it first was victorious, and re- 
ceived the bottle as a reward. This was called 
KtrxuXix&i') vrxga <ro %m e&cxov aWtrSat, leap- 
ing upon the bottle , whence the name of the 
festival is derived. It was also introduced in 
Italy, where the people besmeared their faces 
with the dregs of wine, and sang hymns to the 
god. They always hanged some small images 
of the god on the tallest trees in their vine- 
yards, and these images they called Oscilla. 
Virg. G . 2, v. 384 — Pollux. 9, C. 7. 

Asconius Labeo, a preceptor cf Nero. 

Pedia, a man intimate with Virgil and 

Livy, 



Livy. ------ Another of the same family in the 

age of Vespasian, who became blind in his old 
age, and lived 1 2 years after. He wrote, be- 
sides some historical treatises, annotations on 
Cicero’s orations. 

Ascra, a town of Bocotia built according 
io some, by the giants Otus and Ephialtes, at 
the foot of mount Helicon. Hesiod was born 
there, whence he is often called the Ascrean 
poet, and whatever poem treats on agricultural 
subjects Ascrccu m carmen. The town received 
its name from Ascra, a nymph, mother of 
(JEoclus by Neptune. — Slrab. 9. — l^tus. 9, 
c. 29. — Paterc . 1. 

Asculijm, now Ascoh, a town of Picenum, 
famous for the defeat of Pynlius by Curius 

and Fabiicius. Ffor.5 . c. 18. Another 

in Apulia, near the Aufidus. 

Asdruhal, a Carthaginian, son-in-law of 
H ami l car. He distinguished himself in the 
Numidian war, and w as appointed chief ge- 
neral on the death of his father-in-law, and 
for eight years presided with much prudence 
and valor over Spain, which submitted to his 
arms with cheerfulness. Here he laid the 
foundation of new Carthago, and saw it com- 
plete. To stop his progress towards the east, 
the Romans, in a treaty* with Caithage, for- 
bade him to pass the I herns, "which was faith- 
fully observed by the general, lie was killed 
in the midst of his soldiers, 15. C. 220, by a 
slave whose master he had muidered. The 
slave was caught and put to death in the 
greatest torments, which he bore with pa- 
tience, and even ridiculed. Some say that he 
was killed in hunting. Ital. 1, v. 10*5. — 
Apptan. Iberic- — Polyb. 2. — Lie. 21, c. 2, <J*e. 

A son of Hamilcar, -who came from 

Spain with a large reinforcement for ins bro- 
ther Annibal. fie crossed the Alps and en- 
tered Italy; but some of his letters to Anni- 
bal having fallen into the hands of the Ro- 
mans, the consuls M. Livius Salinator and 
Claudius Nero, attacked him suddenly near 
the Metaurus, and defeated him, B. C. 207. 
He was killed in the battle, and 50,000 of his 
men shared his fate, and 5,400 were taken 
prisoners ; about 8000 Romans were killed. 
The head of Asdruhal was cut off, and some 
days after thrown into the camp of Annibal, 
who, in the moment that he was in the 
greatest expectations, for a promised supply, 
exclaimed at the sight, “ In losing Asdmligl, 
l Jose all my happiness, and Cartilage all her 
hopes.” Asdruhal had before made an at- 
tempt to penetrate into Italy by sea, but had 
been defeated by the governor of Sardinia, 
Liv. 21, 25, 27, t£c. — Polyb. — Herat. 4 , od. 4. 

A Carthaginian general, surnamed Calvus 7 

appointed governor of Sardinia, and taken 

prisoner by the Romans. Liv. Another, 

son of Gisgon, appointed general of the Car- 
thaginian forces in Spain, in the time of the 
great Annibal. He made head against the 
Romans in Africa, with the assistance of 
geyphax, but he was soon after defeated by 
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Scipio. He died 15 C. 206. /^.—An- 

other, who advised his countrymen to make 
peace with Rome, and upbi aided Annibal foi 
laughing in the Cai thaginian senate. Jav 
A grandson of Masmissa, muidered in tin-, 

senate house by the Carthaginians An 

other, whose camp was destroyed in Afiicaby 
Scipio, though at the head of 20,000 men, in 
the last Punic war. When all was lost, he lied 
to the enemy, and begged his life. Scipio 
showed him to tne Carthaginians, upon which 
his wife with a thousand imprecations, threw 
herself and her two children into the flames 
of the temple of Aesculapius, which she, and 
others had set on fire. He was not of the 
same family as Annibal. Lw. 51 A Car- 

thaginian general, conquered by JL. Cadlius 
Metellusin Sicily, in a battle in which he lost 
150 elephants. These animals were led in 
triumph all over Italy by the conquerors. 

Asi luo, Semprunius, an historian and 
military tribune, who wrote an account of the 
actions in which he was present. Hionys. Hal. 

Asia, one of the throe parts of the ancient 
world, separated from Europe by the Tanais, 
the Buxine, rKgcan, and Mediterranean seas. 
The Nile and Egypt divide it from Africa. 
It received its name from Asia, the daughter 
of Oeeanus. This part of the globe has given 
birth to many of the greatest monarchies of 
the universe, and to the ancient inhabitants of 
Asia we are indebted for most of the arts and 
sciences. The soil is fruitful, and abounds 
with all the necessaries as well as luxuries of 
life. Asia was divided into many different 
empires, provinces, and states, of which the 
most conspicuous were the Assyrian and Per- 
sian monarchies. The Assyrian monarchy, 
according to Eusebius, lasted 1240 years, and 
according to Justin 1500 years, down to the 
year of the world *1580. The empire of Persia 
existed 228 years, till the death of Darius the 
3d, whom Alexander the Groat conquered. 
The empire of the Medes lasted 259 years, 
according to Eusebius, or less, according to 
others till the reign of Astyages, who was con- 
quered l>y Cyrus the Great, who transferred 
the power from the Modes, and founded the 
Persian monarchy. It was in Asia that the 
military valor of the Macedonians, and the 
bold retreat of the 10, (XX) Greeks were so 
conspicuously displayed. It is in that part of 
the world dial we are to look for the more 
visible progress of luxury, despotism, sedition, 
effeminacy, and dissipation. Asia was gene- 
rally divided into Major and Minor. Asia 
Major was the most extensive, ami compre- 
hended all the eastern parts ; and Asia Minor 
was a large country in the form of a peninsula, 
whose boundaries may bo known by drawing 
a line from the bay of Issus, in a northern di- 
rection, to the eastern part of tire Buxine Sea. 
Asia Minor has been subject to many revolu- 
tions. It was tributary to the Scythians for 
upwards of 1500 years, and was a long time 
in the power of the Lydians, Modes, & c. The 

western 



western parts of Asia Minor were the recep- 
tacle of all the ancient emigrations from 
Greece, and it was totally peopled by Grecian 
colonics. The Homans geneially and indis- 
criminately called Asia Minor by the name 
of Asia. St rub. — Mela. — Justin . — Pint. 

Tacit, t $c. One of the Oceanides, who 

manied Japetus, and gave her name to one 
of the three divisions of the ancient globe. 

Apollod. 1, c. 2. One of the Nereides. 

Jly&ui. A mountain of Laconia. Pans. 5, 

c.\ A. 

Asia Pal us, a lake in Mysia. Virg. 
/En. 7, v. 701. 

Asiaticus, a Gaul in the age of Vitellms. 

Tacit. Hist. 2. The surname of one of the 

Scipios, and others, from their conquests or 
campaigns in Asia. 

Asilam, an augur, who assisted Eneas 

against Turnus. A Trojan officer. Virg. 

uEn. 9, 10, Sec. 

Asinakia, a festival in Sicily, in comme- 
moration of the victory obtained over De- 
mosthenes and Nicias, at the river Asinarius. 

Asinaiuus, a river of Sicily, where the 
Athenian generals, Demosthenes and Nicias 
were taken prisoners. 

Asin’e, one of the Sporadic. An island 

of the Adriatic.— -Three towns of Pelopon- 
nesus bore that name, viz. in I^aconia, Argolis, 
and Mcssenia. 

Asines, a river of Sicily. 

Asinius Gallos, son of Asinius Pollio 
die oiator, married Vipsania, after she had 
been divorced by Tiberius. This marriage 
gave rise to a secret enmity between the em- 
peror and Asinius, who starved himself to 
death, either voluntarily, or by order of his im- 
perial enemy. He had six sons by his wife. 
He wrote a comparison between his father 
and Cicero, in which he gave a decided supe- 
riority to the former. Tacit. 1 Sc 5. Ann. — 
Dio. 58 . — Plin.7 , ep. 4. Marccllus, grand- 

son of Asinius Pollio, was accused of some 
misdemeanors, but acquitted, Sec. Tacit. Id. 

Ann. Pollio, an excellent oiator, poet, 

and historian, intimate with Augustus. He 
triumphed over the Dalmatians, and wrote an 
account of the wars of Caesar and Pompey, in 
17 books, besides poems. He refused to 
answer some verses against him by Augustus, 

because,” said he, “ you have the power to 
proscribe me, should my answer prove of- 
fensive.” He died in die 80th year of his 
age, A. D. 4. He was consul with Cn. Do- 
mi tius Calvinus, A.U.C. 714. It is to him 
that the fourth of Virgil’s Bucolics is in- 
scribed. QuintO. — Suelon. in Cess. 50 8c 55. — 
Dio. 57, 49, 55.— Sense. (Is Tranq. Ani. $ qn 
100. — Plin. 7 t c. 50 — Tacit. 6. — Paterc . 2. — 
Pint, in Cm. — — A commander of Maurita- 
nia, under the first emperors, See. Tacit . Hist. 

2. An historian in the age of Poropey. 

Another in die third century. Qua- 

ihratus, a mau who published the history of 
Partbia, Greece, and Rome. 
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Amus, a son of Dymas, brother of Hecuba, 
lie assisted Priam in the Trojan war, and was 
killed by Idomcneus. Homey. 11.2. v. 5 12 

1. 12, v. 95. 1. 15, v. 584. A poet of Sa- 

mos, who wrote about the genealogy of an- 
cient heroes and heioines. Pans. 7, c. i. 

A son of Imbiacus, who accompanied .Eneas 
into Italy. Vug. uEn. 10, v. 125. 

Asius Campus, a place neai the Caystei. 

Asnaus, a mountain of Macedonia, near 
which die river Aous flows. Lu\ 52, c. 5. 

Asopiiis, a small countiy of Peloponnesus, 
near the Asopus. 

Asopia, the ancient name of Sicyon. Pans. 

2, c. 1. 

Asopiadks, a patronymic of Eacus, son of 
Egina, the daughter of Asopus. Ovid. Met 7, 
v. 484. 

Asopis, the daughter of the Asopus. 

A daughter of Thespius, mother of Mentoi . 
Apollod. 2, c. 7. 

Asopus, a river of Thessaly, falling into 
die bay of Malia at the north of ThennopyUe. 

Strab. 8. A uver of Pceotia, rising neai 

Plataia, and flowing into the Emipus, after it 
has separated the countiy of the Thebans and 

Plataians. Pitas. 9, e. 1. A river of Asia. 

flowing into the Lyeus, near Laodicea. 

A river of Peloponnesus, passing by Sicyon. 

Another of Macedonia, flowing neai 

Heraclea. Strain Sec. A river of Phoe- 
nicia. A son of Neptune who gave his 

name to a river of IMoponnesus. Thioo ol 
his daughters are particularly celebrated, 
Egina, Salamis, and Ismene. ulpollod. 1, c.9. 

I. 5, c. 12 .—Paus. 2, c. 12. 

Aspa, a town of Partbia, now Ispahan, the 
capital of the Persian empire. 

Aspamituuls, a favorite eunuch of 
Xerxes, who conspired with Artabanus to 
destroy the king, and die royal family, Sc c. 
Ctcsias. 

Aspaiiagium, a town near Dyrrhachium. 
Cm. Pell. Civ- 5, c. 50. 

Aspasia, a daughter of Hermotimus of 
Phocaca, famous for her personal charms and 
elegance. She was priestess of the sun, mis- 
tress to Cyrus, and afterwards to his brother 
Artaxerxcs, fiom whom she passed to Darius. 
She was called MUto, vennillion, on account 
of die beauty of her complexion. /Elian. V. 

II. 12, c. 1 . — Plat, in Arlax. Another 

wqman, daughter of Axiochus, born at Mi- 
letus. She came to Athens where she taught 
eloquence, and Socrates was proud to be 
among her scholars. She so captivated Iksri- 
cles, by her mental and personal accomplish- 
ments, that he became her pupil, and at last 
took her for his mistress and wife, lie was 
so fond of her, that he made war against Samos 
at her instigation. The behaviour of I’ericles 
towards Aspasia greatly corrupted the morals 
of the Athenians, and introduced dissipation 
and lasciviousness into the state. She however 
possessed the merit of a superior excellence in 
mind as well as person, and her instructions 

helped 



helped to form the greatest and most elo- 
quent oi.ilors of Greece. Some luwe con- 
founded the mistress of Policies with Aspusiu 
thechuighlei of Iloimotimus. PI id. in Pericf. 

Quad if. 11. The wife of Xenophon was 

also called Aspasia, if we follow the tmpiopei 
intoi pretation given by some to Cic. da I no. 1. 
c. 51. 

Aspa-uus, a peripatetic plnlosophei in the 
2d century, whose commentaries on ditfei out 

subjects were highly valued. X soplnst, 

who wrote a panegyric on Adrian. 

Aspastus, a satiap of Caunama, suspected 
of inlidelity to his tiust while Alexander was 
in the east. Curl. 9, e. 20. 

As path Ini* s, one of tlie seven noblemen 
of Persia, who conspired against the usuipcr 
Smerdis. Ilciodot. ft, c. 70, &c. ■ A son 
of Prexaspos. fd. 7. 

Aspfndus, a town of Famphylia, at the 
mouth of the river Eurymedon. Cic. in 
l r en\ 1, e, 20. The inhabitants sacrificed 
swine to Venus. 

AspiialtItls, a lake. Vvl Marc Mor- 
tuum. 

Aspis, a satrap of Cliaonu, who revolted 
from Artaxerxes. lie was reduced by Da- 

tamos. Cor. Xcp. in J)at. A city and 

mountain of Africa. One of the Cyclades. 

A city of Macedonia. 

Asri.EDON, a son of Neptune by the nymph 
Midea. lie gave his name to a city of 
Bocotia, whose inhabitants went to the Trojan ! 
war. Homer. 11. 2, v. 18. — Puns. 9, c. 58. 

Asporknus, a mountain of Asia Minor, 
near Pcrgamus, where the mother of the 
gods was worshipped, and called Jsyorena. 
Strab. 15. 

Assa, a town near mount Athos. 

AssabIxus, tlie Jupiter of the Arabians. 
AssXxtXcus, a Trojan prince, son of Tros 
by Callirhoe. He was father to Capys, the 
father of Ancliises. The Trojans were fre- 
quently called the descendants of Assaraeus, 
Gens Assarad. Horn. 11 . 20. — Virg. JEiu 1. 
—Two friends of jEneas in the Butulian 
war. Virg. Ain. 10, v. 124. 

Asskiuxi, a people of Sicily. 

Assorus, a town of Sicily, between Enna 
and Argyrium. 

Assos, a town of Lycia on the sea coast. 

^ Assyria, a large country of Asia, whose 

boundaries have been different in its florishing 
times. At first it was bounded by the Lycus 
and Caprus ; but the name of Assyria, more 
generally speaking, is applied to all that ter- 
ritory whicli lies between Media, Mesopotamia, 
Armenia, and Babylon. The Assyrian empire 
is the most ancient in the world. It was found- 
ed by Ninus or Belus, B. C. 205$, according 
to some authors, and lasted till the reign of 
Sardanapalus, tlie 51st sovereign since Ninus, 
B. C. 820. According to Eusebius, it flo- 
frialied for 1240 years; according to Justin, 
1500 years ; but Herodotus says, that its du- 
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ration was not above 5 or COO years. Among 
the di lfei out mon.irchs of the Assyrian empire, 
Scum amis gicatly distinguished herself, and 
extended the boundaries of her dominions as 
far as ..Ethiopia ami Libya. In ancient au- 
tlmis the Assyrians aie often called Syrians, 
and the Syuuns Assyrians. The Assyrians 
assisted Priam in the Tiojau vvai, and sent 
him Memnon with ail army. The king of 
Assyria goneially styled himself king of 
kings, as a demonstration of his power and 
gtcainess. The countiy is now called Cur- 
distan. Vid. Syria. Hindi. IC. — Iferodot. 1 
& 2. — Juhlin . 1. — Phn. (>, c. 15 & 2C. — - 
Plot. J, c. 2. — Diod. 2.— Mia. 1, c. 2. 

Asta, a city in Spain. 

Astacclm, a people of India, lieai the 
Indus. Strab. 15. 

A st veils, a town of Pithy nia, built by 
Acastus, son of Neptune and Olbia, or rather 
by a colony from Megara and Athens. Ly- 
siinaclms destroyed it, and curried the inha- 
bitants to the town of Nicomcclia, which was 
then lately built. Pans. 5, c. 1 2. — Airkm. 

— Strab. 17. A city of Acarnania. Id in. 5. 

Asta i* a, a town of Hispania Baetica. 
Liu. 58, c. 20. 

Asta pus, a river of ^Ethiopia, falling into 
the Nile. 

A st a rtf, apoweiful divinity of Syria, the 
same as tlie Venus of the Greeks. She had 
a famous temple at Ilicrapolis in Syria, which 
was seived by 500 priests, who were always 
employed in offering sacrifices. She w as re- 
presented in medals w ith a long habit, and a 
mantle over it, tucked up on the left arm. 
■She had one hand stretched forward, and held 
in the other a crooked staff in the form of a 
cross. bucUtn . da Did Syria. — tie. da Nut. 
J). 5, C. 25. 

Aster, a dextrous archer of Amphipolis, 
who offered his service to Philip king of Ma- 
cedonia. Upon being slighted, he retired into 
the city* ami aimed an arrow at Philip, who 
pressed it with a siege. The arrow, on which 
was written t( aimed at Philip’s right eye,” 
struck tlm king’s eye, and put it out ; and 
Philip to return tlie pleasantly, threw Imck 
the same arrow, with these words, “ if Philip 
takes tlie town, Aster shall be hanged.” The 
conqueror kept his word. Luc'uui. do Hist . 
Sctib. 

Astkria a daughter of Ceus, one of tlie 
Titans, by Phoebe, daughter of Ccelus and 
Terra. She married Perses son of Crius, 
by whom she had the celebrated Hecate. She 
enjoyed for a long time the favors of Jupiter, 
under the form of an eagle ; but falling under 
his displeasure, she was changed into a quail, 
called Ortyx by the Greeks ; whence the name 
of Ortygia, given to that island in the Archi- 
pelago, where she retired. Odd. Met . 6, fab. 
4. — Hygin. fab. $8.~~‘A}>oUud. 1, e. 2, <£&-— 
A town of Greece, whose inhabitants went to 
the Trojan war. llomtr. II* % v. 782* — — 
One of tlie daughters of Dynaus, who mar- 
ried 



tied Chaitus, son of iEgyptus. Apollod . 2. 

One of the daughters of Atlas, mother 

of (Enomaus, king of Pisa. Ili/gin. fab. 250 . 

A mistress ol* Gyges, to whom Horace 

wrote three odes to comfort her during her 
lover’s absence. 

Asterion & Aster* us, a river of Pelo- 
ponnesus, which flowed through the country 
of Argoiis. This river had three daughters, 
Eubcea, Prosymna, and Acraea, who nursed 
the goddess Juno. Paus. 2, c. 17.— —A son 
of Cometes who was one of the Argonauts. 

Apollon. 1. A statuary, son of JEs- 

chylus. Paus. A son of Minos 2d, king 

of Ci etc, by Pasiphae. He was killed by 
Theseus, though he was thought the strongest 
of his age. Apollodorus supposes him to be 
the same as the famous Minotaur. According 
to some, Asterion was son of Toutamus, one 
of the descendants of JEolus, and they say 
that he was surnamed Jupiter, because he had 
carried away Europa, by whom lie had Minos 
the 1st. IJiod. 4. — Apollod. 5. — Paus. 2, 

c .51. A son of Ncleus and Cliloiis. 

Apollod. 1, c. 12. 

Asterodia, the wife of Endymion. Pans. 
5, c. 1. 

Asterope & Asteropea, one of the Plei- 
ades, who were beloved by the gods and 
most illustrious heroes, and made constella- 
tions after death. A daughter of Polios, 

king of Iolchos, who assisted her sisters to 
kill her father, whom Medea promised to re- 
store to life. Her grave was seen in Arca- 
dia, in the time of Pausanias, 8, c. 11.— A 
daughter of Deion by Diomede. Apollod. 1. 
The wife of JEsacus. Id. 5. 

Asteropagus, a king of Pmonia, son of 
Pelegon. He assisted Priam in the Trojan 
war, and was killed after a brave resistance, 
by Achilles. Homer. IL 17, #c. 

Asterusius, a mountain at the south of 
Crete. A town of Arabia Felix. 

Astinome, the wife of Hipponous. 

Astiochus, a general of Lacedaemon, who 
conquered the Athenians near Cnidus, and 
took Phocoea and Cumae, 15. C. 4 11. 

Astiwka, a daughter of Astraeus, king of 
Arcadia, or, according to others, of Titan, 
Saturn’s brother, by Aurora. Some make 
her daughter of Jupiter and Themis, and 
others consider her to be the same as Rhea, 
wife of Saturn. She was called Justice , of 
which virtue she was the goddess. She lived 
upon the earth, as the poets mention, during 
the golden age, which is often called the age 
of Astraea ; but the wickedness and impiety 
of mankind drove her to heaven in the brazen 
and iron ages, and she was placed among the 
constellations of tire zodiac, under the name 
of Virgo. She is represented as a virgin, 
with a stem, but majestic countenance, hold- 
ng a pair of scales, in one hand, and a swoid 
in die other. Scnec . in Oct av.-^- Odd. M.l. 1, 
v. 149. — Aral. 1, Pluetwm. v. 98. — Hesiod. 
WJteog. 
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Astrjeus, one of the Titans v\lio made war 
against Jupiter.- - ■■■■A river of Macedonia, 
near Thermae. Milan. V. II. 15, c. 1. 

Asm, a Greek word which signifies clip, 
generally applied by w r ay of distinction, to 
Athens, which was the most capital city of 
Greece. Hie w r ord urbs is applied with the 
same meaning of superiority to Rome, and 
iroXts to Alexandria, the capital of iEgypt, 
as also to Troy. 

Astur, an Etrurian who assisted iEneas 
against Turnus. Virg. Mn. 10, v. 180. 

A stura, a small river and village of La- 
tium, where Antony’s soldiciscut oft' Cicero’s 
head. 

Asturfs, a people of Ilispama Tanaco- 
nensis, who spent all their lives in digging 
for mines of ore. Lucan. 4, v. 298. — Ital. 1, 
v. 251. 

Astyace, a daughter of Hypseus, who 
married Poriphas, by whom she had some 
children, among whom w r as Antion, the father 
of Ixion. 

Astyagfs, son of Cyaxares, was the last 
king of Media. lie was father to Mandane, 
whom he gave in marriage to Cambyses, an 
ignoble person of Persia, because he was told 
by a dream, that his daughter’s son would 
dispossess him of his ciown. Fiom such a 
marriage he hoped that none but mean and 
ignorant children could be raised; but he 
was disappointed, and though he had exposed 
his daughter’s son by the effects of a second 
dream, he was deprived of his crown by his 
grandson, after a reign of S3 years. Astyages 
was very cruel and oppressive ; and Harpagus 
one of his officers, whose son he had wantonly 
murdered, encouraged Mandane’s son, who 
was called Cyrus, to take up arms against his 
grandfather, and he conquered him and took 
him prisoner, 559 B. C. Xenophon, in his 
Cyropacdia, relates a different story, and 
asserts that Cyrus and Astyages lived in the 
most undistuibed friendship together. Justin. 
1, c. 4, &c. — Herodot . 1, c. 74, 75, &c. — 
A grammarian who wrote a commentary on 
CaSimachus.— -A man changed into a stone 
by Medusa’s head. Ovid . Met. 5, fab. 6. 

Astyalus, a Trojan killed by Neoptole- 
mus. Homer. 27. 6. 

Astyanax, a son of Hector and Andro- 
mache. He was very young when the Greeks 
besieged Troy ; and when the city was taken, 
his mother saved him in her aims from the 
flames. Ulysses, who was afraid lest the young 
prince should inherit the virtues of Ids father, 
and one day avenge the ruin of his country 
upon the Greeks, seized him, and threw him 
down from tlic walls of Troy. According to 
Euripides, he was killed by Menelaus ; and 
Seneca says, that Pyrrhus the son of Achilles 
put him to death. Hector had given him the 
name of Scamandrius ; but the Trojans, who 
hoped he might prove as great as his father, 
called him Astyanax, or the bulwark of the 



citv- Homer, II . G, v. 400. 1. 22, v. 500 

ri?". yfr??. 2, v. 457. 1. 5, v. 489. — Quid. 

Met. 15, v. 415. An Aicadian, who had 

a statue in the temple of Jupiter, on mount 
Lyceus. ram. 8, c. 58. A son of Her- 
cules. Apottod. 2, c. 7. A writer in the age 

of Gallienus. 

Astycratia, a daughter of iEolus. Ho- 

vicr. II. A daughter of Amphion and 

Niobe. 

Astydamas, an Athenian, pupil to Iso- 
crates. He wrote 240 tragedies, of which 

only 15 obtained the poetical pi i/e. A 

Milesian, three times victorious at Olympia. 
He was famous for his strength, as well as 
for his voiacious appetite. He was once in- 
vited to a feast by king Ariobat zones and he 
eat what had been prepared for nine persons. 

Atken. 10. Two tragic writers bore the 

same name, one of whom was disciple to So- 
cia tes. A comic poet of Athens. 

Astydamia, or A&tyadamia, daughter of 
Amyntor, king of Orchomenos in Ilmotia, 
married Acastus, son of Pelias, who was king 
of Iolclios. She became enamored of Peleus, 
son of iEacus, wlio Iiad visited her husband's 
court, and because ho refused to gratify her 
passion, she accused him of attempting her 
virtue. Acastus readily believed his wife’s 
accusation ; but as he would not violate the 
laws of hospitality, by punishing his guest 
with instant death, he waited for a favoi- 
able opportunity, and dissembled his lesent- 
ment. At last they went in a hunting paity 
to mount Pelion, where Peleus was tied to 
a tree by order of Acastus, that he might 
be devoured by wild beasts. Jupiter was 
moved at tlie innocence of Peleus, and sent 
Vulcan to deliver him. When Peleus was 
set at liberty, he inarched with an army 
against Acastus, whom he dethroned, and 
punished with death the cruel and false 
Astydamia. She is called by some Hip- 
polyte, and by others Cretheis. Apottod . 5, 

c. 15. — Pindar. Nem. 4. A daughter of 

Ormenus, carried away by Hercules, by 
whom she had Tlepolemus. Ovid. Her old. 9, 
v. 50. 

Astylus, one of die Centaurs, who had 
the knowledge of futurity. He advised Ills 
brothers not to make war against the Lapithsc. 

Ovid. Met . 1 2 , v. 558. A man of Crotona, 

who was victorious three successive times at 
the Olympic games. Paus. 

Astymedusa, a woman whom GEdipus 
married after lie had divorced Jocasta. 

Astynobie, the daughter of Chryses the 
priest of Apollo, sometimes called Cltryseis . 
She fell to the share of Achilles, at the division 

of the spoils of JLymessus. A daughter of 

Amphion, of Talaus. Hygiu. 

Astynous, a Trojan prince. Homer. XL 5, 
v. 144. 

Astyoche & Astyochia, a daughter of 
Actor, who had by Mars, Ascalaphus, and 
lalmenus, who were at the Trojan war. Ho - 
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? ner. Z7. 2, v. 20 A daughter of Pnylaa 

king of Ephyie, w ho had a son called Tlepo- 
lemus, by I lei cults. Hygin.fub. 97, 1(>2. 

A daughter of Laomodon, by Strymo. 

Apottod. 5. A daughter of Amphion and 

Niobe. Id. 5, c. 4. A daughter of the 

Simois, who married Erxdithonius. Xd. 5, 

c. 12. The wife of Strophius, sister tc 

Agamemnon. 

Astypaljka, one of the Cyclades, be- 
tween Cosand Carpatlios, called after Astj- 
pala‘a, the daughter of Pham i a, and mother 
of Ancieus, by Neptune. Paus. 7, c. 4. — 
Strab. 14. 

Astyphiujs, a sootnsayer, well skilled in 
the knowledge of futurity. Pint, in Cun. 

A sty ron, a tow'n built by the Aigonauts, 
on the coast of Illyricum. Strab. 

Asyciiis, a king of Egypt, wlio succeeded 
Mycerinus, and made a law, that wliouvei 
borrow'ed money, must deposit his father’s 
body in the hand of his creditors, as a pledge 
of his promise of payment. lie built a mag- 
nificent pyramid. Herodot. 2, c. 15G. 

Asyt.as, a friend of ASneas, skilled in 
auguries. Virg. JRn. 9, v. 57 1. 1. 10, 
v. 175. 

Asyixus, a gladiator. Juv. G, v. 2GG. 

Atajiulus, a wind which was frequent in 
Apulia. Ilorat. 1, Sat. 5, v. 78. 

Atahyuis, a mountain in Rhodes, where 
Jupiter had a temple, whence he was sumamed 
Alabi/rh. Strab. 14. _ 

Atace, a town of Gaul, whence tlie ad- 
jective At acinus. 

Atamnta, a daughter of Schocneu* 
king of Scyros, Accoiding to some she was 
the daughter of Jusus or Jasius, by Cly- 
mene ; but others say that Menalion was 
her father. This uncertainty of not rightly 
knowing the name of her lather has led the 
mythologists into error, and some have main- 
tained that there were two persons of tfiat 
name, though their supposition is groundless. 
Atalanta was born in Arcadia, and according 
to Ovid she determined to live in perpetual 
celibacy ; but her beauty gained her many 
admirers, and to free herself from their im- 
portunities, she proposed to run a race with 
them. They were to run without arms, anti 
she was to cany a dart in her hand. Her 
lovers were to start first, and whoever arrived 
at the goal before her, would be made Jiei 
husband ; but all those whom she overtook, 
were to be killed by the dart with which 
she had armed herself. As she was almost 
invincible in running, many of her suitors 
perished in the attempt, till Ilippomcnes the 
son of Macareus proposed himself as her 
admirer. Venus had presented him with 
three golden apples from the garden of the 
Hespcrides, or according to others, from an 
orcliard in Cyprus ; and as soon as he had 
started in tlie course, he artfully threw down 
the apples at some distance one from the 
other. While Atalanta, charmed at the sight, 

stopped 
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stopped to gather the apples Hippomcncs 
hastened on his course* arrived first at the 
goal, and obtained Atalanta in marriage.^ 
These two fond lovers, in the impatience of 
consummating their nuptials, entered the 
temple of Cybelc , and the goddess was so 
offended at theii impiety, and at the profan- 
ation of her house, that she changed them into 
two lions. Apollodorus says, that Atalanta s 
father was desirous of raising male issue, and 
that therefore she v\ as exposed to wild beasts 
*s soon as boin. She was, however, suckled 
by a she-bear, and preserved by shepherds. 
She dedicated her time to hunting, and re- 
solved to live in celibacy. She killed two 
centaurs, Ilylcus and Rhecus, who attempted 
her \iituc. She was present at the hunting 
of the Calydonian boar, which she first 
wounded, and site xeceivcd the head as a pre- 
sent from Meleager, who was enamoured of 
her. She was also at the games instituted in 
honor of Pelias, where she conquered Pcleus ; 
and when her father, to whom she had been 
restored, wished her to marry, she consented 
to give herself to him who could overcome 
her in running, as has been said above. She 
had a son called Parthenopaeus, by Hippo- 
mcnes. Hyginus says, that that son was the 
fruit of her love with Meleager : and Apol- 
lodorus says she had him by Milanion, or, 
according to others, by the god Mars. [Vid. 
Meleager.] Apollod. 1, c. 8. 1. 3, c. 9, <%c . — 
Pam. 1, c. 5(5, 45, fyc.~~Hyrf.7u jab. 99, 174, 
185, 27Q.— Milan. V. II. 1 5.—Hiod. 4 — I 
Ow'd. Met. 8, fab. 4. 1. 10. fab. 11. — JEurijnd. 

in Phceniss. An island near Euboea and 

Locris. Pans. 

Atarantks, a people of Africa, ten days’ 
journey from the Gamnantes. There was in 
their country a hill of salt with a fountain of 
sweet water upon it. Herodot. 4, c. 184. 

Atarbechis, a town in one of the 
islands of the Delta, where Venus had a 
temple. 

Atargatis, a divinity among the Syrians 
represented as a Syren. She is considered 
by some to be the same as Venus, and honored 
by the Assyrians under the name of Astarte. 
Strab. 16. 

Atarnfa, a part of Mysia, opposite Les- 
bos, with a small town in the neighbourhood, 
of the same name. Paus . 4, c. 55. 

Atas & Athas, a youth of wonderful 
velocity, who is said to have run 75 miles 
between noon and the evening. Martial. 4, 
ep. 19- — Plvn. 7. 

Atax, now Aude, a river of Gaul Nar- 
bonensis, rising in the Pyrenean mountains, 
and falling into the Mediterranean sea. 
Mela. 2. 

Ate, the goddess of all evil, and daughter 
of Jupiter. She raised such jealousy and se- 
dition in heaven among the gods, that Jupiter 
dragged her away by the hair, and banished 
her for ever from heaven, and sent her to 
dwell on earth, where she incited mankind te 
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wickedness, and sowed commotions among 
them. Homer. II. 19. She is the same as 
the Discord of the Latins. 

At fixa, a town of Campania, famous for 
a splendid amphitheatre, -where interludes 
were first exhibited, and thence called A tel* 
lance fabulcr. Juv. 6. 

Atenomarus, a chieftain of Gaul, who 
made war against the Romans. Pint, in 
Pa rail. 

Atuamanes, an ancient people oi Epi- 
rus, who existed long before the Trojan war, 
and still preserved their name and customs in 
the age of Alexander. There was a fountain 
in their terrltorities, whose waters, about the 
last quarter of the moon, weie so sulphureous 
that they would set wood on fire. Ovid. Met . 
15, v. 511. — Strab . 7. — Plin. 2, c. 105. — 
Mela. 2, c. 5. 

Athamas, king of Thebes, in Eccotia, 
was son of iEolus. He married Themisto, 
whom some call Nepliele, and Pindar, De- 
mot ice, and by her he had Phryxus and 
ITelle. Some time after, on pretence that 
Nephele was subject to fits of madness, he 
married Ino, the daughter of Cadmus, by 
whom he had two sons, Learchus and Me- 
licerta. Ino became jealous of the children 
of Nephele ; because they were to ascend 
their father’s throne in preference to her 
own, therefore she resolved to destroy them ; 
but they escaped from her fury to Colchis, 
i on a golden ram. [Vid. Pliryxus & Argo- 
nautze.] According to the Greek scholiast 
of Lycophron, v. 22, Ino attempted to de- 
stroy the corn of the country ; and as if it 
were the consequence of divine vengeance, 
the soothsayers, at her instigation, told 
Athamas, that before the earth would yield 
her usual increase, he must sacrifice one of 
the children of Nephele to the gods. The 
credulous father led Phryxus to the altar, 
where he was saved by Nephele. The 
prosperity of Ino -was displeasing to Juno, 
and more particularly because she was de- 
scended from Venus. The goddess there- 
fore sent Tisiphone, one of the furies, to 
the house of Athamas, who became inflamed 
with such sudden fury, that he took Ino to 
be a lioness, and her two sons to be whelps. 
In this fit of madness he snatched Learclius 
from her, and killed him against a wall ; 
upon which, Ino fled with Melicorla, and, 
with him in her arms, she threw herselt 
into the sea, from a high rock, and was 
changed into a sea deity. After this, Atha- 
mas recovered the use of his senses : and as 
he was without children, he adopted Coronus 
and Aliaitus, the sons of Thersandcr his ne- 
phew. Hygin. fab . 1, 2, 5, 259. — Apollod. 

1, c. 7 & 9— Ovid. Met . 4, v. 4(57, fyc. 
Fast. 6, v. 419. — Pans. 9, c. 54 A ser- 

vant of Atticus. Cic. ad AUic. 12, ep. 10. 

A stage dancer. Id. Pis. 56. A 

tragic poet. Id. Pis. 20. One of the 

Greeks, concealed in the wooden horse 

at 



at the siege of Troy. Virg* JEn. % v. 
265. . 

AtiiamantiXdes, a patronymic of ^ Meli- 
certa, Pluyxus or Helle, childicn ot Atha- 
mas. Ovid . Met* 15, v. 319. hast* 4, v. 
905. 

Athanasius, a bisliop of Alexandria, 
celebrated for his sufferings, and the deter- 
mined opposition he maintained against Arius 
and his doctrines. Ilis writings which weie 
numerous, and some of which have perished, 
contain a defence of the mysteiy of the Tii- 
nity, the divinity of the Woicl anti of the 
Holy Ghost, and an apology to Constantine. 
Hie cieed which beais his name, is supposed 
by some not to be his composition. Atha- 
nasius died 2d May, 575 A. D. after filling 
the ai chi episcopal chair 17 years, and leading 
alternately a life of exile and of triumph. 
The latest edition of his works is that of the 
Benedictines, 5 vols. iol. X^aiis, 16' 98. 

Atiianis, a man who wrote an account of 
Sicily. At hen. 5. 

Atheas, a king of Scythia, who im- 
plored the assistance of Philip of Macedonia 
against the I strums, and laughed at him 
when he had furnished him with an at my. 
Justin, 9, c. 2. 

Athena, the name of Minerva among the 
Greeks; and also among the Egyptians, be- 
fore Cecrops had introduced the worship of 
the goddess into Greece. Pans. 1, c. 2. 

Atiiknje, a celebrated city of Attica, 
founded about 1.556' years before the Chris- 
tian era, by Cecrops and an Egyptian co 
lony. It w r as called Cecropia from its 
founder, and afterwards Athena' in honor 
of Minerva, who had obtained the right of 
giving it a name in preference to Neptune. 
[Vid. Minerva.] It was governed by 17 
kings in the following order: — After a 
reign of 50 years, Cecrops was succeeded 
by Cranaus, who bpgan to reign 1506 B. C., 
Amphictyon, 1497 ; Ericlithonius, 1487 ; 
Pandion, 1467 ; Erichtheus, 1697 ; Cecrops 
2d, 1647; Pandion 2d, 1607 ; ACgeus, 

1286; Theseus, 1255; Menestheus, 1205; 
Demoplioon, 1182; Oxyntes, 1149; Aplii- 
das, 1157; Thymoetes, 1156; Mclantlius, 
1128; and Codrus, 1091, who was killed 
after a reign of 21 years. The history of 
the twelve first of these monarchs is mostly 
fabulous. After the death of Codrus the 
monarchical power was abolished, and the 
state was governed by 15 perpetual, and 517 
years after, by seven decennial, and lastly, 
B. C. 684, after an anarchy of three years, 
by annual magistrates, called Archons. 
[Vid. Archontes.] Under this democracy, 
She Athenians signalized themselves by their 
valor in the field, their munificence, and the 
cultivation of the fine arts. They were 
deemed so powerful by tne Persians, that 
Xerxes, when he invaded Greece, chiefly 
directed Ills arms against Athens, which he 
took and burnt. Their military character 
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was chielly displayed in the battles of Mara- 
thon, of Salamis, of Piataui, and of Mycaie. 
After these immoital victories, they rose in 
consequence and dignity, and they demanded 
the superiority in the affaiis of Greece. The 
towui w T as rebuilt and embellished by The- 
mistocles, and a new and magnificent har- 
boui erected. Their success made them 
anogant, and they raised contentions among 
the neigliboming states, that they might 
aggiandize themsches by tlicir fall. The 
luxury and intemperance, which hail heci 
long excluded from the city by the salutaiy 
laws of their countrymen, Draco and Solon, 
creeped by degrees among all ranks of 
people, and soon after all Greece united to 
debt i ay that city, which claimed a sovereign 
power over all the rest. The Peloponnesian 
wai , though at fiist a piivate quarrel, was 
soon fomented into an umveisal war; and 
the arms of all the states of Peloponnesus, 
[Vid* Peloponntsiacum Bellum] were di- 
rected against Athens, which, after 28 years 
of misfortunes and bloodshed, was totally 
ruined, the 24th April, 404 years before the 
Christian era, by Lysandor. After this, the 
Athenians were oppressed by 50 tyrants, 
and for a while labored under the weight 
of their own calamities. They recovered 
something of their usual spirit in the age 
of Philip, and boldly opposed his ambitious 
views; but their shoit-lived dibits were not 
of gioat sendee to the interest of Gieeee, 
and' they felL into the hands of the Homans, 
15. C. 86*. The Athenians have been ad- 
mired in all ages for then love of liberty, 
and for the groat men that were horn among 
them ; but l Uvor there, wiw attended with 
danger ; and there arc very few instance's in 
the history of Athens, that can prove that 
the jealousy and frenzy of the people did not 
persecute and disturb the peace of the man 
who had fought their battles and exposed 
his life in the defence of his country. Per- 
haps, not one single city in the world cau 
boast in such a short space of time, of such 
a number of truly illustrious citizens, equally 
celebrated for their humanity, their learning, 
and their military abilities. The Homans, 
in the more polished ages of their republic, 
sent their youths to finish their education at 
Athens, and respected the learning, while 
they despised the military character of the in- 
habitants. The reputation which the Athe- 
nian schools had acquired under Socrates and 
Plato, was maintained by their degenerate 
and less learned successors : and they tlorlshed 
with diminished lustre, till an edict of the em- 
peror Justinian suppressed, with the Homan 
consulship, the philosophical meetings of the 
academy. It has been said by Plutarch, that 
the good men whom Athens produced, were 
the most just and equitable in the world ; but 
that its bad citizens could not he surpassed in 
any age or country, for their impiety, perri- 
diousness, or cruelties. Their criminals were 
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Jways put to death by drinking the juice of 
herrlock. The ancients, to distinguish 
Athens in a more particular manner, called 
it Astu, one of the eyes of Greece, the 
learned city, the school of the world, the 
common patroness of Greece. The Athe- 
nians thought themselves the most ancient 
nation of Greece, and supposed themselves 
the original inhabitants of Attica, for which 
reason they were called aure^Boves pro- 
duced from the same earth which they in- 
habited, yqytvti soils of the earth , and <r£c- 
7'ys? grasshoppers . They sometimes wore 
golden grasshoppers in their hair as badges of 
honor to distinguish them from other people 
of later origin, and less noble extraction, be- 
cause those insects are supposed to be sprung 
from the ground. The number of men able 
to bear arms at Athens in the reign of Ce- 
crops was computed at 20,000, and there 
appeared no considerable augmentation in the 
more civilized age of Pericles ; but in the 
time of Demetrius Phalereus there were found 
121,000 citizens, 10,000 foreigners, and 
*40,000 slaves. Among the numerous tem- 
ples and public edifices none was more cele- 
brated than that of Minerva, which after 
being burnt by the Persians, was re-built 
by Pericles, with the finest marble, and still 
exists a venerable monument of the hero’s 
patriotism, and of the abilities of the ar- 
chitect. Cic. ad Attic . in Verr. fyc,—Thu~ 
cyd* 1, §c. — Justin* % #c. — Diod. 13, 

— JEUan. V. PC* — Plin* 7, c. 56. — Xenoph. 
Memorah. — Pint* in vitis, — Sir ah. 9, 

4*c- — Paus. 1, tjc . — VaL Max . — Liv. 31, 
#c. C* Nep. in Mitt* cjc. — Polyb. — Pa- 
tercul. 

Athknjea, festivals celebrated at Athens 
in honor of Minerva. One of them was called 
Panathen&a, and the other Chalcea ; for an 
account of which see those words. 

Athenaeum, a place at Athens, sacred to 
Minerva, where the poets, philosophers, and 
rhetoricians generally declaimed and repeated 
their compositions. It was public to all the 
professors of the liberal arts. The same thing 
was adopted at Rome by Adrian, who made a 
public building for the same laudable purposes. 

A promontory of Italy A fortified 

place between JEtolia and Macedonia. Liv. 

38, c. 1. 1. 39, c. 23. 

Athenaeus, a Greek cosmographer. 

A peripatetic philosopher of Cilicia in the 

time of Augustus. Strab. A Spartan 

sent by his countrymen to Athens, to settle 

the peace during the Peloponnesian war. — 

A grammarian of Naucratis, who composed 
an elegant and miscellaneous work, called 
JDeipnosophuUe, replete with very curious and 
interesting remarks and anecdotes of the 
manners of the ancients, and likewise valuable 
for the scattered pieces of ancient poetry which 
it preserves. The work consists of 15 books, 
of which the two first, part of the third, and 
almost the whole of the last are lost. Athe- 
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na>u<3 wrote, besides this, an history of Syria, 
and other works now lost. He died A. D. 
194. The best edition of his works L that 
of Casaubon, fol. 2 vols. Lugd. 1612, by 
far superior to the editions of 1595 and 1657. 

A historian, who wrote an account of 

Semiramis. Diod* A brother of king 

Eumenes 2d, famous for his paternal affec- 
tion. A Roman historian, in the age of 

Gallienus, who is supposed to have written a 

book on military engines. A physician of 

Cilicia in the age of Pliny, who made heat, 
cold, wet, dry, and air, the elements, instead 
of the four commonly received. 

Atiienagoras, a Greek in the time of 
Darius, to whom Phamabazus gave the go- 
vernment of Chios, &c. Curt. 8, e. 5. 

A writer on agriculture. Varro. A Chris- 

tian philosopher, in the age of Aurelius, who 
wrote a treatise on the resurrection, and an 
apology for the Christians, still extant. He 
died A D. 177. The best edition of his 
works is that of Dechair, 8vo. Oxon. 1.706. 
The romance of Theagenes and Charis is 
falsely ascribed to him. 

Athf.nais, a Sibyl of Erythreea, in the 
age of Alexander. Strab. - A daughter of 
the philosopher Leontius. 

Athenion, a peripatetic philosopher, 108 

B. C.— A general of the Sicilian slaves. 

A tyrant of Athens, sumaraed Ariston. 

Athenocles, a general, &c. Pohjcm. 6* 
A turner of Mitylene. Plin. 34. 

Athenodohus, a philosopher of Tarsus, 
intimate with Augustus. The emperor often 
profited by bis lessons, and was advised by 
him always to repeat the 24 letters of the 
Greek alphabet, before he gave way to die 
impulse of anger. Athenodorus died in 
his 8 2d year, much lamented by his coun- 
trymen. Suet. A poet who wrote co- 

medy, tragedy, and elegy, in the age of 
Alexander. Plut. in Alex.--------* A stoic phi- 
losopher of Cana, near Tarsus, in the age 
of Augustus. He was intimate with Strabo. 
Strab. 14.— -A philosopher, disciple to 
Zeno, and keeper of the royal library at 

Pergamus. — A marble sculptor. — A 

man assassinated at Bactra for making him- 
self absolute. 

Atheos, a surname of Diagoras and Theo- 
dorus, because they denied the existence of a 
deity. Cic. de Nat * D. 1, c. 1. 

Athesis, now Adige, a river of Cisalpine 
Gaul, near the Po, falling into the Adriatic 
sea. Virg. JEn* 9, v. 680. 

Athos, a mountain of Macedonia, 150 
miles in circumference, projecting into die 
JEgean sea like a promontory. It is so high 
that it overshadows the island of Lemnos, 
though at the distance of 87 miles ; or ac- 
cording to modem calculation, only eight 
leagues. When Xerxes invaded Greece, he 
made a trench of a mile and a half in lengdi 
at the foot of the mountain, into which he 
brought the sea water, and conveyed his 
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fleet over it, so that two ships could pass 
one another, thus desirous either to avoid 
the danger of sailing lound the piomon- 
tory, or to show his vanity and the extent 
of his power. A sculptor, called Dino- 
crates, offered Alexander to cut mount 
Athos, and to make with it a statue of the 
king holding a town in his left hand, and 
in the right a spacious bason to receive all 
Jie waters which flowed from it. Alexander 
greatly admired the plan, but objected to 
the place ; and he observed, that the neigh- 
bouring country was not sufficiently fruitful 
to produce corn and provisions for the inha- 
bitants which were to dwell in the city, in 
the hand of the statue. Athos is now called 
Monte Santo, famous for monasteries, said 
to contain some ancient and valuable manu- 
scripts. — Hcrodot . 6, c. 44. 1. 7, c. 21, &c. 
— Lucan . 2, v. 672 . — JElian <le A nun. 13, 
c. 20, Sec. — Flin. 4, c. 10.-— uEschin. contra 
Ctesipk. 

Athrulla, a town of Arabia. Si rub. 

Athymbra, a city of Caiia, aft oi wauls 
called Nyssa. j Strain 1*1. 

Atia, a city of Campania. A law 

enacted A. U. C. 690 by T. Atius Labienus, 
the tribuue of the people. It abolished the 
Cornelian law, and put in full force the Lex 
Domitia, by transferring the right of electing 
priests from the college of priests to the 

people The mother of Augustus. Vid. 

Accia. 

Atilia lf.x gave the pretor and a ma- 
jority of the tribunes power of appointing 
guardians to those minors who were not pre- 
viously provided for by their parents It 
was enacted about A. U. C. 560.—' — Ano- 
ther, A. U. C. *143, which gave the people 
power of electing 20 tribunes of the soldiers 
in four legions. Liv. 9, c. 30. 

Atilius, a freed man, who exhibited 
combats of gladiators at Fidenoc. The am- 
phitheatre, which contained tire spectators, 
fell dining the exhibition, and about 50,000 
persons were killed of mutilated. Tacit. 4, 
Ann. c. 62. 

Atilla, the mother of the poet Lucan. 
She was accused of conspiracy by her son, 
who expected to clear himself of the charge. 
Tacit. Ann . 15, c, 56. 

AtIna, an ancient town of the Yolsci, one 
of the first which began hostilities against 
Aeneas. Virg. JEn. 7, v. 630. 

Atinas, a friend of Tumus. &c. Virg. 
Mn. 11, v. 869. 

Atinia lex, was enacted by the tribune 
Atinius. It gave a tribune of the people the 
privileges of a senator, and the right of sit- 
ing in the senate. 

Atlantls, a people of Africa, in the 
neighbourhood of mount Atlas, who lived 
chiefly on the fruits, of the earth, and were 
said not to have their sleep at all disturbed by 
dreams. They daily cursed the sun at his 
rising and at Ins setting, because his oxots- 
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si vo heat scorched and tormented them, 
Hcrodot. 

Atlantiadcs, a patronymic of Mcreuiy 
as grandson of Atlas. Ovid. Met. 1, v. 659. 

Atlantides, a people of Africa, near 
mount Atlas. They boasted of being m 
possession of the countiy in which all the 
gods of antiquity received theii biith. Uia- 
nus was theii fust king, whom on account of 
his knowledge in astronomy, they inrolled in 

the number of their gods. JJrnl . 3. The 

daughters of Atlas, were seven m number, 
M.iia, Eloctra, Taygeta, Astevope, Mcrope, 
Alcyone, and Cekeno. They man ied some of 
the gods, and most illusfnous heroes, and 
their cliildien weic founders of many nations 
anil cities. The Atlantides weic called 
nymphs, and even goddesses, on account of 
theii great intelligence and knowledge. The 
name of Ilesperides was also given them, on 
account of their mother Hespeiis. They 
wcie made constellations after death. Vid. 
Pleiades. 

Atlantis, a celebrated island mentioned 
by the ancients. Its situation is unknown, 
and even its existence is doubled by some 
w rilers. 

Atlas, one of the Titans, son of Japctus 
and Clymenc, one of the Oceanides. lie 
was bi other to Epimetlieus, Prometheus, and 
Monoetius. Ilis mother’s name, according 
to Apollodoius, was Asia. lie married 
Pleiono, daughter of Occanus, or Hesperis, 
according to others, by whom he had seven 
daughters, called Atlantides. ( Vid. Atlan- 
tides.) lie w r as king of Mauritania, and 
master of a thousand flocks of every kind, 
as also of beautiful gardens, abounding in 
every species of fruit, which he had en- 
trusted to the caie of a dragon. Perseus, 
after the conquest of the Gorgons, passed by 
the palace of Atlas, and demanded hospi- 
tality. 'Hie king, who w as informed by an 
oracle of Themis that he should be de- 
thioned by one of the descendants of Jupiter, 
refused to receive him, and even offered him 
violence. Perseus, who was unequal in 
strength, showed him Medusa’s head, and 
Atlas was instantly changed into a largo 
mountain. This mountain, which runs 
across the deserts of Africa cast and west, is 
! so high that the ancients have imagined that 
the heavens rested on its top, and that Atlas 
supported the w’orld on his shoulders, Hy- 
ginus sajs, that Atlas assisted the giants in 
their wars against the gods, for which Jupiter 
compelled him to bear the heavens on his 
shoulders. The fable that Atlas supported 
the heavens on his back, arises from bis fond- 
ness for astronomy, and his often frequenting 
elevated places and mountains, whence he 
might observe the heavenly bodies. The 
daughters of Atlas, were carried away by 
Busins king of Egypt, but redeemed by 
Hercules, who received as a reward from the 
father, die knowledge of astronomy, and a 
I celestial 



celestial globe. Tills knowledge Hercules 
communicated to the Greeks ; whence the 
fable has further said, that he eased for some 
time the labors of Atlas, by taking upon his 
shoulders the weight of the heavens. Ac- 
cording to some authors there weic two other 
persons of that name, a king of Italy, father 
of Electra, and a king of Arcadia, father of 
Maia the mother of Mercury. Virg. JEn . 4, 
v. 481. 1. 8, v. 18G. — Ovid. Met. 4, fab. 17. 
— Difid. 5. — Lucan . 9, v. 667, 8cc. — Val. 
Place. 5. — Hygin. 85, 125, 155, 157, 192. 
— Aralus in Astron. — Apollod. 1. — Hesiod. 

Theog. v. 508, &c. A river flowing from 

mount Hamms into the Ister. Herodot. 4, 
c. 49. 

Atossa, a daughter of Cyrus, who was 
one of (he wives of Cambyses, of Smerdis, 
and afterwards of Darius, by whom she had 
Xerxes. She was cured of a dangeious can- 
cer by Deraocedes. She is supposed by some 
to be the Vasliti of scripture. Hwodot , 5, 
c. G8, Ac. 

Atracfs, a people of iEtolia, who re- 
ceived their name from Atrax, son of JEtolus. 
Their country was called Atracia. 

Atramyttium, a town of Mysia. 

Atrapes, an officer of Alexander, who, at 
the general division of the provinces, received 
Media. Diod. 18. 

Atrax, son of iEtolus, or, according to 
others, of the river Peneus. He was king of 
Thessaly, and built a town which be called 
Atrax or Atracia. This town became so 
famous that the word Atracias has been ap- 
plied to any inhabitant of Thessaly. He was 
father of Hippodamia, who married Pirithous, 
and whom we must not confound with the 
wife of Pelops, who bore the same name. 
Propert . 1, cl. 8, v. 25 — Stat. 1, Thcb. v. 

106. — Ovid. Met. 12, v. 209. A city 

of Thessaly, whence the epithet of Atracius. 

A river of iEtolia, which falls into the 

Ionian sea. 

Atrebat^e, a people of Britain, who were 
in possession of the modern counties of Berks, 
Oxford, Sec. 

Atrebates, now Artois , a people of Gaul, 
who together with the Nervii, opposed J. 
Caesar with 15,000 men. They were con- 
quered, and Comius, a friend of the general, 
was set over them as king. They wore rein- 
stated in their former liberty and independ- 
ence, on account of the services of Comius. 
Cecs. Pell. Gall. 2, <$-c. 

Atreni, a people of Armenia. 

Airbus, a son of Pelops by Hippodamia, 
daughter of CEnomaus king of Pisa, was king 
of Mycenae, and brother to Pittheus, Troe- 
zen, Thyestes, and Chrysippus. As Chry- 
sippus was an illegitimate son, and at the 
same time a favorite of his father, Hippoda- 
mia resolved to remove him. She persuaded 
her sons Thyestes and Atreus to murder him ; 
but their refusal exasperated her more, and 
she executed it herself. This murder was 
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grievous to Pelops : he suspected his two 
sons, who fled away from his presence. 
Atreus retired to the court of Eurystheus king 
of Argos, his nephew, and upon his death he 
succeeded him on the throne. He married, 
as some repoit, JEiope, his predecessor’s 
daughter, by whom he had Plisthenes, Me- 
nelaus, and Agamemnon. Others affirm 
that iErope was tlic wife of Plisthenes, by 
whom he had Agamemnon and Menelaus, 
who are the reputed sons of Atreus, because 
that prince took care of their education, and 
brought them up as his own. ( Vid. Plisthe- 
nes. ) Thyestes had followed his brother to 
Aigos, where he lived with him, and de- 
bauched his wife, by whom he had two, or, 
accoidiug to some, three children. This in. 
costuous commerce offended Atreus, and 
Thyestes was banished from his court. He 
was however soon after recalled by his bro- 
ther, who determined cruelly to revenge the 
violence offered to his bed. To effect this 
purpose, he invited his brother to a sumptu- 
ous feast, wlieic Thyestes was served up with 
the flesh of the children he had had* by his 
sister-in-law the queen. After the repast was 
finished, the arms and the heads of the mur- 
dered children were produced, to convince 
Thyestes of what he had feasted upon. This 
action appeared so cruel and impious, that 
the sun is said to have shrunk back in his 
course at the bloody sight. Thyestes imme- 
diately fled to the court of Thesprotus, and 
thence to Sicyon, where he ravished his own 
daughter Pelopea, in a grove sacred to Mi- 
nerva, without knowing who she was. This 
incest he committed intentionally, as some 
report, to revenge himself on his brother 
Atreus, according to the words of the oracle, 
which promised him satisfaction for the cru- 
elties he had suffered, only from the hand of 
a son who should be born of himself and his 
own daughter. Pelopea brought forth a son 
whom she called iEgisthus, and soon after she 
married Atreus, who had lost his -wife. 
Atreus adopted iEgisthus, and sent him to 
murder Thyestes, who had been seized at 
Delphi, and imprisoned. Thyestes knew his 
son, and made himself known to him ; he 
made him espouse his cause, and instead of 
becoming his father’s murderer, he rather 
avenged his wrongs, and returned to Atreus, 
whom he assassinated. Vid. Thyestes, iEgis- 
thus, Pelopea, Agamemnon, & Menelaus. — 
Hygin. fab. 85, 86, 87, 88, & 258. — Ewi- 
pid. in Orest, in Ip Jag. Taur. — Pint, in Par all. 
— - Pans. 9, c. 40. — Apollod. 5, c. 10. — 
Senec. in Atr . 

Atridse, a patronymic given by Homer to 
Agamemnon and Menelaus, as being the sons 
of Atreus. This is false, upon the authority 
of Hesiod, Lactantius, Dictys of Crete, &c. 
who maintain that these princes were not the 
sons of Atreus, but of Plisthenes, and that 
they were brought up in the house and under 
the eye of their grandfather. Vid. Plisthenes. 

Atronics, 
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Atronius, a fiiend of Turnus, killed by the 
Trojans. Virg. JEn . 10. 

Atropatia, a pai*t of Media. Strab. 

Atropos, one of the Paicae, daughtcis of 
Nox and Erebus. According to the deriva- 
tion of her name (a non rgvra/ muto) she is 
inexorable, and inflexible, and her duty 
among the three sisters is to cut the thread of 
life, without any regard to sex, age, or qua- 
lity. She was represented by the ancients in 
a black veil, with a pair of scissars in her 
hand. Vid. Parc®. 

T. Q. Atta, a writer of merit in the Au- 
gustan age, who seems to have i eccived this 
name from some deformity in his legs or feet. 
His compositions, diamatical as veil as sa- 
tirical, were held in uni vasal ad mil at ion, 
though Horace thinks of them with indiffer- 
ence. JTorat. 2, ep. 1, v. 79. 

Attalia, a city of Pamphylia, built by 
king Attalus. Strab. 

Atta Liens, Vid. Attalus 5d. 

Attalits, 1st, king of Pergamus, suc- 
ceeded Eumenes 1st. lie defeated the Gauls 
who had invaded his dominions, extended his 
conquests to mount Taurus, and obtained the 
assistance of the Romans against Antioehus. 
The Athenians rewarded his merit with great 
honors. He died at Pergamus after a reign 
of 44 years, B. C. 197. Lin. 26, 27, 28, Ac. 

— Po7j/b. 5. — Strab. 15. The 2d of that. 

name was sent on an embassy to Rome by his 
brother Eumenes the 2d, and at his return was 
appointed guardian to his nephew Attalus 3d, 
who was then an infant. Prusias made suc- 
cessful war against him, and seized his capital ; 
but the conquest was stopped by the inter- 
ference of the Romans, who restored Attalus 
to lus throne. Attalus, who has received the 
name of Philadelpkus , from his fraternal love, 
was a munificent patron of learning, and the 
founder of several cities. He was poisoned 
by his nephew in the 82d year of his age, 
B. C. 158. He had governed the nation with 
great prudence and moderation for 20 years. 
Strab. 13. — Polyb . 5.— The 3d, succeeded 
to the kingdom of Pergamus, by the murder 
of Attalus tho 2d, and made himself odious by 
his cruelty to his relations, and liis wanton 
exercise of power. He was son to Eumenes 
2d, and sumamed Philopatcr . He left the 
cares of government to cultivate his garden, 
and to make experiments on the melting of 
metals. He lived in great amity with the 
Romans; and as he died without issue by his 
wife Berenice, he left in his will the words 
P. R. meorum hares esto , which the Romans 
interpreted as themselves, and therefore took 
possession of his kingdom, B. C. 155,* and 
made of it a Roman province, which they go- 
verned by a proconsul. From this circum- 
stance, whatever was a valuable acquisition, 
or an ample fortune, was always called by 
die epithet Attalicns . Attalus, as well as his 
predecessors, made themselves celebrated for 
the valuable libraries which they collected at 
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Pergamus. andfoi the patronage which merit 
and virtue always found at their corn t. Liv. 
24, &v. — P/m. 7, 8, 33, Ac. — — Juslin. 59. 
— Herat . 1, od. 1. An officer in Alex- 
anders army. Curt. 4, c. 15. Another 

veiy inimical to Alexander. lie was put to 
death by Paimenio, and Alexander was ac- 
cused of the minder. Curt. 6, c. 9. 1. 8, 

c. l. A philosopher, preceptor to Seneca. 

Senec. ep. 108. An aslionomer of 

Rhodes. 

Attaiuias, an officer who seized those that 
had conspired with Dymnus against Alex- 
ander. Curt. 6. 

Atteius C\pito, a consul in the age of 
Augustus, who wiote treatises on sacerdotal 
laws, public courts of justice, and the duty of 
a senator. Vid. Atoius. 

Att.es, a son of Calaus of Phrygia, who 
was boi n impotent. lie introduced the wor- 
ship of Cybole among the Lydians, and be- 
came a great favoi itc of the goddess. Ju- 
piter was jealous of his success, and sent a 
wild boar to lay waste the country and destroy 
Attcs. Pam . 7, c. 1 7. 

Atthis, a daughter of Cranaus the 2d, 
king of Athens, who gave her name to Attica, 
according to Apollod. 3, c. 14. 

Attica, a country of Achaia or Hellas, at 
the south of Bocotia, west of the iEgean sea, 
north of the Saronicus Sinus, and east of 
Megara. It received its mune from Atthis 
the daughter of Cranaus. It was originally 
called Ionia, from the Ionians, who settled 
there; and also Acte, which signifies shore, 
and Cceropia, from Ceeiops the first of its 
kings. Hie most famous of its cities is 
called Adieus, whose inhabitants sometimes 
bear the name of At tun Attica was fa- 
mous for its gold and silver mines which 
constituted die best part of the public re- 
venues. The face of the country was partly 
level and partly mountainous, divided into die 
15 tribes of Acamantis, iEantis, Antiochis, 
Attalis, iEgeis, Ercchtheis, Adrianis, Hippo- 
thoontis, Cecropis, Leontis, JEneis, Ptolo- 
mais, and Pandionis ; whose inhabitants w'ere 
numbered in die lltfdi olympiad, at 51,000 
citizens, and 400,000 slaves, widiin 174 vil- 
lages, some of which were considerable towns. 
Vid. A thenar 

Atticus, one of G alba’s servants, who 
entered his palace with a bloody sword, and 
declared he had killed Otho, Tacit, in Hist. 

l.~ (T. Pomponius) a celebrated Roman 

knight to whom Cicero wrote a great numbei 
of letters, which contained the general his 
tory of the age. They arc now extant, and 
divided into 17 books. In die time of Ma- 
rius and Sylla, Atticus Tetired to Athens, 
where he so endeared himself to the citi- 
zens, that after his departure, they erected 
statues to him in commemoration of his 
munificence and liberality. He was such 
a perfect master of the Greek writers, aod 
spoke their language so fluently, that he 
j 2 was 



was sumamed Athens , and as a proof of 
his learning, ho favored the world with some 
of his compositions. He behaved in sncli 
a disinterested manner, that he offended 
neither of the inimical pai ties at Home, and 
both were equally anxious of com ting his 
approbation. lie lived in the greatest in- 
timacy with the illustiiotis men of his age, 
and he was such a lover of tiulh, that lie 
not only abstained from falsehood even in 
a joke, but treated with the greatest con- 
tempt and indignation a lying tongue. It 
is said that he refused to take aliments 
when unable to gel the better of a fevei ; 
ind died in the 77th year, B. C. 52, after 
bearing the amiable character of peace- 
maker among his friends. Cornelius Nepos, 
one of his intimate fiiends, lias written a 
minute account of his life. Cic. ad Attic, <$*c. 

Hcrodes, an Athenian in the age of the 

Antonines, descended from Miltiades, and 
celebiated for his munificence. Ilis son of 
the same name was honored with the con- 
sulship, and he generously erected an aque- 
duct at Troas, of which he had been made 
governor by the emperor Adiian, and raised 
in other paits of the empire, several public 
buildings as useful as they were magnificent. 
Philoslrat. in vit. 2, p. 548. — A. Gell . Noct. 

Alt. A consul in the age of Nero, &c. 

Tacit. Ann . 15. 

Attica, a celebrated king of the Huns, 
a nation in the southern parts of Scythia, who 
invaded the Homan empire in the reign of 
Valentinian, with an army of 500,000 men, 
and laid waste the provinces. Ho took the 
town of Aquilcia, and marched against 
Rome ; but his retreat and peace were pur- 
chased with a large sum of money by the 
feeble emperor. Attila, who boasted in 
the appellation of the scourge of God , died 
A. 1). 455, of an uncommon effusion of blood 
the first night of his nuptials. He had ex- 
pressed Iiis wish to extend his conquests over 
the whole world; and he often feasted his 
barbarity by dragging captive kings in his 
train. Jornand . de Rob. Gel. 

Attilius, a Roman consul in the first 

Punic war. Vid. Rcgulus. Calatinus, a 

Roman consul who fought the Carthaginian 

fleet. Marcus, a poet who translated the 

EJlectra of Sophocles into Latin verse, and 
wrote comedies whose unintelligible language 
procured him the appellation of Fci'teus. 

Regulus, a Roman censor who built a 

temple to the goddess of concord. Liv. 25, 

c. 25, &c. The name of Attilius was 

common among the Romans, and many of 
the public magistrates are called Attilii ; their 
life, however, is not famous for any illustri- 
ous event. 

Attinas, an officer set over Bactriana by 
Alexander. Curt. 8. 

Attius Pelignus, an officer of Caesar. 
Pas. Bell. Civ. I. —Tullius the general of 

lie 


the Volsci, to whom Coriolanus fled when 

banished from Rome. Lie. ■Varus seized 

Auxinum in Pompcy’s name, whence he was 
expelled. After this he fled to Africa, which 
he alienated fiom J. C cesar. C<e$. 1. Bell, 
Civ. — — A poet. Vid. Accius. The fa- 

mily of the Attii was descended from Atys, 
one of the companions of JEncas, according to 
the opinion which Virgil has adopted, ASn. 5, 
v. 568. 

Aturus, a river of Gaul, now the Adour, 
which runs at the foot of the Pyrenean moun- 
tains into the bay of Biscay. Lucan. 1, v. 
420. 

Atyad^e, the descendants of Atys the 
Lydian. 

Atys, an ancient king of Lydia, who 
sent away his son Tyrrhenus, with a colony 
of Lydians, who settled in Italy. IJerodot. 

1, c. 7.- A son of Croesus king of Lydia. 

lie was forbidden the use of all weapons 
by his father, who had dreamt that he had 
been killed. Some time after this, Atys 
prevailed on his father to permit him to go 
to hunt a wild boar which laid waste the 
country of Mysia, and he was killed 
in the attempt by Adrastus, whom Croesus 
had appointed guardian over his son, and 
thus the apprehensions of the monarch were 
realized. ILerodot. 1, c. 54, &c. — Vid. Adras- 
tus. — — — A Trojan, who came to Italy with 
iEneas, and is supposed to be the pro- 
genitor of the family of the Attii at Rome. 

Virg. JEn. 5, v. 568. A youth to whom 

Ismcne the daughter of GEdipus was pro- 
mised in marriage. He was killed by 
Tydeus before his nuptials. Slat. Theb. 8, 

v. 598. A son of Limniace, the daughter 

of the river Ganges, who assisted Cepheus in 
preventing the marriage of Andromeda, and 
was killed by Perseus with a burning log of 

wood. Ovid. Met. 5, v. 47. A celebrated 

shepherd of Phrygia, of whom the mother 
of the gods, generally called Cybelc, became 
enamoured. She entrusted him with the 
care of her temple, and made him promise 
that he always would live in celibacy. He 
violated his vow by an amour with the nymph 
Sangaxis, for which the goddess made him 
so insane and delirious, that he castrated 
himself with a sharp stone. This was after- 
wards intentionally done by his sacerdotal 
successors in the service of Cybele, to pre- 
vent their breaking their vows of perpetual 
chastity. Ibis account is the most general 
and most approved. Others ,say, that the 
goddess became fond of Atys, because he had 
introduced her festivals in -the greatest part 
of Asia Minor, and that she herself mutilated 
him. l 3 ausanias relates, in Achaic. c. 17, 
that Atys was the son of the daughter of 
the Sangar, who became pregnant by putting 
the bow of an almond tree in her bosom. 
Jupiter, as the passage mentions, once had 
an amorous dream, and some of the impurity 

of 
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oi the god fell upon the caidi, which soon 
aftei produced a moustei ol an human fonn, 
with the characteristics of the two sexes. 


seen on its banks; hence its original name 
was e&ogvos, avibus cctn' ns. The ancients 
i made it the entiance of hell, as also one 


Li almond bee, one of whose branches a magical processes. It may be observed, 
nvuinli of tlie Sangar gathered, and placed in Out all lakes whose stagnated wate.s wete 
her bosom as mentioned above. Atys, as putrid and mlensiveto tlio smell were m- 
soon as bom, was exposed in a wood, but disamimately called Averna. I irg. A.n. -1, 
preservedbya slie-goah The genius Agdistis v. 5, 13, &c. V 6. v 901, &c Mela, 3, c. -1. 
saw him in the wood, and was captivated — hub. ,u—l)md. 4 — Andot. dr Aum. 
w itli his beauty. 


with his beauty. As Atys was going to ce- A^sta, a uoi 

lebratc his nuptials with the daughter of the Am m aqua 

kino of Pessinus, Agdistis, who was jealous was (he sweetest 
of Ins rival, inspired by his enchantments the Homo, and it vvi 
kin" and his futme son-in-law with such an l.j Aucus Marti, 
uncommon fmy, that they both attacked Af.tn.NA, n 

and mutilated one another in the struggle. 1 eligm in Italy, 
Ovid savs, 31rt. 10, fttb. % &c. that Cyhele Jidrnatcs, were « 
changed Atys into 'a pine-tree as lie was c. HI. ^ 
ixoino to lay violent hands upon himself, mid Auhdia lex 

ever after that tiee was sacred to the mother Arifulins JLurco 
of the gods. After liis death, Atys received that if any cai: 


A \ tsta, a book composed by Zoroaster . 

Ain't iv aqua, called al’tei wards Marcia, 
was the sweetest and most wholesome water in 
Rome, and it was fust conveyed into tire city 
hj Aucus 1M art ius. 

AininFNA, now AlJUrmi , a city of the 
Peligni in Italy, whose inhabitants, called Au- 
tidrnalcs, were among the Sabines. 2 ad. 10 , 


Aumdia lkx was enacted by the tribune 
Aufidius Lurco, A. U. C. It oidained, 

that if any candidate, in canvassing for an 


divine honors, and temples were mined to his office, piomised money to the tiibunes, and 
memory, particular ly at l)\ma\ Catull.de failed in the perfonnance, ire should he ex- 
Atv & 23m'C.—Ovid. 3ht. id fitb. 3. 2 'ad. *1, cubed ; but if he actually paid it, he should 
v &c .—Lucian, w J)ea Syria. Syl- he compelled to pay every tribune 6000 


vius son of Albius bylvius, was king of Alba. 
Liv. I, c. 3. 


sestei ces. 

Aui'iuius, an oHominato person of Chios, 


Avlruetm, a stiong and fortified town of Jar. 9, v. ‘Jo. Ihisstis, u famous historian 

Gaul, now called Bouiges the capital of Berry. in the age of Quintilian, who wrote au ae- 

Cres ’ 23 i'll. OalL 7. count of Germany, mid of the civil wmis, 

A vella, a town of Campania, abound- A Roman senator, famous for his blindness 


mg in nuts, whence nuts have been called 
avelhna u Sit. 8, v. 45, &c.~/7rg. Ain. 
v . 740. 

Avets'tlnus, a son of Hercules, by Jdhea, 
who assisted Turnus against /Eneas, and dis- 
tinguished himself by h is valor. Tog. JEn. 7. 

v. (151. A king of Alba, buried upon 

mount Aventine. Ovid. Bust. 4, 51. 


count of Geimany. and. of tin* civil wmis, 

A Roman senator, famous for his blindness 

and abilities. Cu . 'J'hm . laitco, a man 

who cm ielred himself 1>\ fattening peacocks, 

-and selling them for meat. Clin. 10. 

l.uscuh, a man obscuiely horn, and made 
pretor of Fundi, in the u;e of Horace. 
1 Sat. 5. v. .7 1. 

A u Fin us, n liver of Apulia falling into 
tire Adriatic sea, mid now culled Ofunto. 


One of the seven hills on which part of It was on its bunks that tire Romans were 
the city of Rome was built. It was 15,500 defeated by Hannibal at Camw. The 
feet in circumference, and was given to spot is still shown by the inhabitants, and 
the people to build houses upon, by king bears the name of the field of blood, i/o- 
Ancus Martins. It was not reckoned with- rat . 3, od. DO. 1.4, ad. 0. — 77r*. AEn. II, 


Ancus Martins. It was not reckoned with- rat . o, 
in the precincts of the city till the reign of v. 405. 
the emperor Claudius, because the sooth- Aug 
sayeis looked upon it as a place of ill Alcus 1 
omen, as Remus had been buried there, by lie: 
whose blood had been criminally shed, she exj 
The word is derived, according to some, amours 


Auga & Aeon & Augea, daughter of 
Aleus king of Tegea,by Nemra, was lavished 
by Hercules, and brought forth a son, whom 
she exposed in the woods to conceal her 
amours from her father. T Jlie child was pre- 


db avibus, because birds were fond of the served and called Telephus. Aleus was in- 
place. Others suppose that it leceives its formed of Iris daughter’s shame, and gave her 
name because Aventinus, one of the Al- to Nauplius to be put to death. Nauplius 
ban kings, w^as buried upon it. Juno, the refused to perform the cruel office, and gave 
Moon, Diana, 'Bona Dea, Hercules, and Auga to Teuthras, king of Mysia, who, be- 
the goddess of Victory and Liberty, had ing without issue, adopted her as his daughter, 
magnificent temples built upon it Varro Some time after the dominions of Teuthras 
2e L. L. 4. — Virg. JEn. 8, v. 235.— Xiv. J, were invaded by an enemy, and the king 
c. S3. promised his crown and daughter to him 

Averkcs or Avfrna, a lake of Cam- who could deliver him from die impending 
pania, near Baise, whoso waters were so un- calamity. Telephus, who had been directed by 
wholesome and putrid, that no birds were the oracle to go to the court of Teuthras, if 
117 15 lie 



be wished to find his parents, offered his ser- 
vices to the king, and they were accepted. 
As he was going to unite himself to Auge, in 
consequence of the victory he had obtained, 
Auge rushed from him with secret horror, 
and the gods sent a serpent to separate them. 
Auge implored the aid of Hercules, who made 
her son known to her, and she returned 
with him to Tegea. Puustmias says, that 
Auge was confined in a coffer with her infant 
son, and thrown into the sea, where, after 
being preserved! and protected by Minerva, 
she was found by icing Teuthras. A pol- 
led. 2 & 5. — Pans* 8, c. 4 . — Hygin. fab. 99 
& 100 . 

Augarus, an Arabian, who for his good 
offices, obtained die favors of Pompcy, whom 

he vilely deceived. Dio. A king of Os- 

roene, whom Caracalla imprisoned, after ho 
had given him solemn promises of friendship 
and support. Dio. 78. 

Auge^e, a town of Laconia. Paus. 5, 
c. 21.— —Another of Locris. 

Augias 8c Augeas, son of Eleus, or 
Elius, was one of the Argonauts, and af- 
terwards ascended the thiono of Elis. He 
had an immense number of oxen and goats, 
and the stables in which they were kept 
had never been cleaned, so that the task 
seemed an impossibility to any man. Her- 
cules undertook it, on promise of receiving 
as a reward the tenth part of the herds of Au- 
gias, or something equivalent. The hero 
changed the course of the river Alpheus, or, 
according to others, of the Peneus, which 
immediately carried away the dung and 
filth from the stables. Augias refused the 
promised recompence on pretence that Her- 
cules had made use of artifice, and had 
not experienced any labor or trouble, and 
he farther drove his own son Phyleus from 
his kingdom, because he supported the 
claims of the hero. The refusal was a de- 
claration of war, Hercules* conquered Elis, 
put to death Augias, and gave the crown 
to Phyleus. Pausanias says, 5, c. 2 & 5, 
that Hercules spared the life of Augias for 
the sake of his son, and that Phyleus went 
to settle in Duiichium j and that at the 
death of Augias, his other son, Agasthcncs 
succeeded to the throne. Augias received, 
after his death, the honors which were ge- 
nerally paid to a hero. Augias has been 
called the son of Sol, because Elius sig- 
nifies the sun. The proverb of Augean stable 
is now applied to an impossibility. Hygin. 

fab. 14, 50, 157 — Plin. 17, c. 9 — Strab. 8 

Apollod. 2. 

Aogilje, a people of Africa, who sup- 
posed that there were no gods except the 
manes of the dead, of whom they sought 
oracles. Mela, L 

Auginus, a mountain of Liguria, tiv. 59, 

C. 2. 

Augures, certain officers at Rome who 
foretold future events, whence their name, 
118 


ab avium garrku* They were first created 
by Romulus, to the number of three. Ser- 
vius Tullius added a fourth, and the tribunes 
of the people A. U. C. 454, increased the 
number to nine ; and Sylla added six more, 
during his dictatorship. They had a particu- 
lar college, and the chief amongst them was 
called Magister collegii. Their office was 
honorable ; and if any one of them was con- 
victed of any crime, he could not be deprived 
of his privileges ; an indulgence granted to no 
other sacerdotal body at Rome. The augur 
generally sat on a high tower, to make liis 
observations. His face was turned towards 
the east, and he had the north to his left, and 
the south at his right. With a crooked staff 
he divided file face of the heavens into four 
different parts, and afterwards sacrificed to 
the gods, covering his head with his vestment. 
There were generally five things from which 
the augurs drew omens : the first consisted in 
observing the phenomena of the heavens, 
such as thunder, lightning, comets, &c. The 
second kind of omen was drawn from the 
chirping or flying of biids. The third was 
from the sacied chickens, whose eagerness or 
indifference in eating the bread which was 
thrown to them, was looked upon as lucky 
or unlucky. The fourth was from quad- 
rupeds, from their crossing or appearing 
in some unaccustomed place. The fifth was 
from different casualties, which were called 
Dira , such as spilling salt upon a table, or 
wine upon one’s clothes, hearing strange 
noises, stumbling or sneezing, meeting a wolf, 
hare, fox, or pregnant bitch. From such su- 
perstitious notions did the Romans draw their 
prophecies ; the sight of birds on the left hand 
was always deemed a lucky object, and the 
words sinister Icevus, though generally sup- 
posed to be terms of ill luck, were always 
used by the augurs in an auspicious sense. 
Cic . de Div. — JLio. 1, — Dionys. Hal.— 

Ovid . Fast. 

Augusta, a name given to seventy cities 
in the Roman provinces in honor of Au- 
gustus Cajsar, London, as capital of the 

country of the Trinobantes/ was called Au- 
gusta Trinobantina Messalina, famous 

for her debaucheries, was called Augusta, 
as wife of the emperor Claudius. Juv. 6, 
v. 118. 

Augustalia, a festival at Rome, in com- 
memoration of file day on which Augustus 
returned to Rome, after he had established 
peace over the different parts of the em- 
pire. 

Augustinus, a bishop of Hippo, in Africa, 
distinguished himself by his writings, as well 
as by the austerity of his life. In his works, 
which are numerous, he displayed the powers 
of a great genius, and an extensive acquaint- 
ance with the philosophy of Plato. He died 
in the 76’th year of his age, A. D. 430. The 
best edition of his works is that of the Bene 
diet, fol Ant. 1700 to 1705, 12vols. 

Augustodunum, 
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Augustodunum, now Autun, a town of 
Gaul, the capital of the ancient JEdui. 

Augustulus, the last Roman emperor of 
the west, A. D. 475, conquered by Odoacer, 
king of the Heruli. 

Augustus Octavianus CiESAR, second 
emperor of Rome, was son of Octavius a 
senator, and Accia, daughter of Julius, and 
sister to Julius Caesar. He was adopted by 
his uncle Caesar, and inherited the greatest 
part of his fortune. He lost his father at 
the age of four ; and though only eighteen 
when his uncle was murdered, he hastened 
to Home, where he ingratiated himself with 
the senate and people, and received the 
honors of the consulship two years after, 
as the reward of his hypocrisy. Though 
his youth and his inexperience were ridi- 
culed by his enemies, who branded him with 
the appellation of boy, yet he rose in con- 
sequence by his prudence and valor, and 
made war against his opponents, on pre- 
tence of avenging the death of his mur- 
dered uncle. But when he perceived that by 
making him fight against Antony, the senate 
wished to debilitate both antagonists, he 
changed his views, and uniting himself with 
his enemy, soon formed the second trium- 
virate, in which his cruel proscriptions shed 
the innocent blood of 500 scnatois and 200 
knights, and did not even spaie the life of 
1 us fi iend Cicero. By the div isi oils wi lich were 
made among the triumvirs, Augustus retain- 
ed for himself the more important provinces 
of the west, and banished, as if it were, his 
colleagues, Lepidus and Antony, to more 
distant territories. But as long as the mur- 
derers of Caesar were alive, the reigning ty- 
rants had reasons for apprehension, and 
therefore the forces of the triumvirate were 
directed against the partisans of Brutus and 
the senate. The battle was decided at Phi- 
lippi, wiierc it is said that the valor and con- 
duct of Antony alone preserved the combined 
armies, and effected the defeat of the repub- 
lican forces. The head of the unfortunate 
Brutus* was carried to Rome, and in insolent 
revenge thrown at the feet of C ccsar’s statue. 
On his return to Italy, Augustus rewarded 
his soldiers with the lands of those that had 
been proscribed; but among the sufferers 
were many who had never injured the con- 
queror of Philippi, especially Virgil, whose 
modest application procured the restitution of 
his property. The friendship which subsisted 
between Augustus and Antony was broken 
as soon as the fears of a third rival vanished 
away, and the aspiring heir of Caesar was 
easily induced to take up arms by the little 
jealousies and resentment of Fulvia. Her 
death, however, retarded hostilities ; the two 
rivals were reconciled; their united forces 
were successfully directed against the younger 
Pompey ; and to strengthen their friendship, 
Antony agreed to marry Octavia, the sister of 
Augustus. But as diis step was political, | 
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and not dictated by affection, Octavia was 
slighted, and Antony resigned himself to tlie 
pleasures and company of the beautiful Cleo- 
patra. Augustus was incensed, and imme- 
diately took up arms to avenge the wrongs 
of liis sister, and peiliaps moie eagerly to 
remove a man whose power and existence 
kept him in continual alarms, and made 
him. dependent. Both paities met at Ac- 
tium, 13. C. 51, to decide the fate of Rome. 
Antony was supported by all the power of 
the east, and Augustus by Italy. Cleopatra 
fled from the battle with GO ships, and her 
flight mined the interest of Antony, who 
followed her into Egypt. The conqueror 
soon after passed into Egypt, besieged Alex- 
andria, and honored, with a magnificent 
funeral, the unfoitunate Roman and the 
celebrated queen, whom the ieai of being 
led in the victor’s triumph at Rome had 
driven to commit suicide. Aftei he had 
established peace all over the world, Au- 
gustus shut up the gates of the temple of 
Janus, the year our Saviour was horn. It is 
said he twice resolved to lay down the su- 
preme power, immediately after the victory 
obtained over Antony, and afterwards on ac- 
count of his ill health ; but his friend Maece- 
nas dissuaded him, and obsoivcd, that he 
would leave it to be the prey of the most pow- 
erful, and expose himself to ingratitude and 
to danger. He died at Nola, in the 76'th 
year of his age, A. 1). 14, after he had held 
the sovereign pow er during 44 years. Au- 
gustus was an active empcior, and consulted 
the good of the Romans with the most anxious 
care. He visited all the piovinces except 
Africa and Sardinia, and his consummate 
prudence and experience gave rise to many 
salutary laws, hut it may he said, that he 
finished with a good grace, what he began 
with cruelty. Wliile making himself abso- 
lute, he took care to leave his countrymen the 
shadow of liberty; and if, under the charac- 
ter and office of perpetual tribune, of priest 
and imperator, he was invested with all the 
power of sovereignty, he guarded against of- 
fending the jealous Romans, by not assuming 
the regal title. I IK refusal to read the letters 
he found after Pompey’s defeat, arose moro 
from fear than honor* and he dreaded the disco- 
very of names which would have perhaps united 
to sacrifice bis ambition. His good qualities, 
and many virtues he perhaps never pos- 
sessed, have been transmitted to posterity 
by the pen of adulation or gratitude, in the 
poems of Virgil, Horace, and Ovid. To 
distinguish himself from the obscurity of the 
Octavii, and, if possible, to suppress the re- 
membrance of liis uncle’s violent fate, he as- 
pired after a new title ; and the submissive 
senate yielded to his ambition, by giving him 
the honorable appellation of Augustus* He 
has been accused of licentiousness and adul- 
tery, by liis biographer; but the goodness of 
his heart, and the fidelity of his friendship, 
i 4 which 



wmcn in some instances he possessed, made 
some amends for his natural foibles. He was 
ambitious of being thought handsome; and 
as he was publicly lepoited to be the son of 
Apollo, according to his mother’s declara- 
tion, he wished his flatteiers to lcprescnt him 
with the figure and attributes of that god. 
Like Apollo, his eyes weie clear, and he 
affected to have it thought that they possessed 
some divine irradiation ; and was well pleased 
if, when he fixed Ins looks upon any body, 
they held down their eyes as if overcome by 
the glaring brightness of the sun. He distin- 
guished himself by his learning; he was a 
perfect mastei of the Greek language, and 
wrote some tragedies, besides memoirs of his 
life, and other works, all now lost. He was 
married three times; to Claudia, to Scribo- 
nia, and to Livia; but he was unhappy in 
his matrimonial connections, and his only 
daughter Julia, by Scribonia, disgraced 
herself and her father by the debauchery 
and licentiousness of her manneis. He 
recommended, at his death, his adopt- 
ed son Tiberius as his successor. lie 
left his foitunc partly to Tiberius, and 
to Drusus, and made donations to the army 
and to the Roman, people. Virgil wrote 
his heroic poem at the desire of Augus- 
tus, whom he represented under the ami- 
able and perfect character of JEnoas. 
Sueton . in mtd . — Iloral.— Virgil.-— Pans . — 
Tadt . — Pate real. — Dio. Cass . — Ovid. — The 
name of Augustus was afterwards given to 
the successors of Octavianus in the Roman 
empire as a personal, and the name of C&sar, 
as a family distinction. In a more distant 
period of the empire, the title of Augustus 
was given only to the emperor, while that of 
Caosar was bestowed on the second person in 
the state, who was considered as presumptive 
heir. 

A vi menus, a rich and sordid man, whom 
Horat. styles happy, 2 Ser. 2 , v. 55. 

A vim us Cassius, a man saluted empe- 
ror, A. I). 175. He reigned only three 
months, and was assassinated by a centurion. 
He was called a second Catiline, from his 
excessive love of bloodshed. JHod . 

Rufus Test us Avienus, a poet in the 
age of Theodosius, who translated the phe- 
nomena of Aratus, as also all Livy, into 
iambic verses. The best edition of what 
remains of him, is that of Cannegctier, Svo. 
1731. 

Avitus, a governor of Britain under 
Nero. Tadt. An. 34. Aicinus, a Chris- 

tian poet, who wrote a poem in six books on 
original sin, &c. 

Avium, a city between Tyre and Sidon. 
Strab. 16. 

Aulerci, a people of Gaul, between the 
Seine and the Loire. 

Aulestes, a king of the Etrurians when 
JEneas came into Italy. ] r irg. JEn* 12, v. 
290. 
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Auletes, a general who assisted iEneas in 
Italy, with 100 ships. Virg. JEn. 10, v. 207. 

The surname of one of the Ptolcmcan 

kings, father to Cloopatia. 

Auras, a daughter of Ogyges. Pans. 

liccdic. A town of Eocotia near Chalcis 

on the sea coast, where all the Greeks con- 
spired against Troy. They were detained 
theic by contrary winds, by the anger of 
Diana, whose favorite stag had been killed 
by Agamemnon. To appease the resent- 
ment of the goddess, Agamemnon was oblig- 
ed to sacrifice his own daughtei Iphige- 
nia, whom, however, Diana spaied by 
substituting a ram. Virg. JEn. 4, v. 426. 
— Odd. Met. 12, v. 9, &c. — Homer. II. 2, 
v. 303. 

Aulon, a mountain of Calabria, opposite 
Tarentum, famous for its wine, which, ac- 
cording to Ilorat. 2, od. 6 , v. 18, is superior 
to that of Faleinum. Martial. 13, cp. 125. 
— Strab. 6. A place of Messcnia. Pans. 

Aulonius, a surname of ACsculapius. 

A ulus, a preenomen, common among the 
Romans. Gellius. Vid. Gellius. 

Auras, an European river, flowing into 
tlie Ister from mount Hscmus. Ilerodot. 4, 
c. 49. 

Aurelia lex, was enacted A. U. C. 
655, by the pretor L. Aurelius Cotta, to 
invest the Senatorian and Equestrian orders, 
and the Tribuni iErarii, with judicial power. 

Another, A. U. C. 678. It abrogated 

a clause of the Lex Cornelia, and permitted 
the tribunes to hold other offices after the 
expiration of the tribuneship. 

Aurelia, a town of Ilispania Bsetica. 

The mother of J. Caesar. Suet, in Cats. 74. 
A fish woman. Juv. 4, v. 98. 

Aurelianus, cmpeior of Rome after 
Flavius Claudius, was austere, and even cruel 
in the execution, of the laws, and punished 
his soldiers with unusual severity. He ren- 
dered himself famous for his military charac- 
ter ; and his expedition against Zenobia, the 
celebrated queen of Palmyra, gained him 
great honors. He beautified Rome, was 
charitable to the poor, and the author of 
many salutary laws. He was naturally brave, 
and in all the battles he fought, it is said, he 
killed no less than 800 men with his own 
hand. In his triumph he exhibited to the 
Romans, people of 15 different nations, all 
of which he had conquered. lie w'as the 
first emperor who wore a diadem. After a 
glorious reign of six years, as he marched 
against the northern barbarians, lie was as- 
sassinated near Byzantium, A.JD. 275, 29th 
January, by his soldiers, whom Mnestheus 
had incited to rebellion against their em- 
peror. This Mnestheus had been threaten- 
ed with death, for some ill behaviour to 
the emperor, and therefore lie meditated 
his death. The soldiers, however, soon re- 
pented of their ingratitude and cruelty to 
i Aurelian, and threw Mnestheus to be de- 
voured 
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voured by wild boasts. A plij^sician of the 

fourth century. 

Aurelius, emperor of Romo. Vid. An- 
toninus Bassianus. A painter in the age of 

Augustus. Plin. 55. Victor, an historian 

in the age of Julian, two of whose composi- 
tions are extant, an account of illustrious men, 
and a biography of all the Cccsars to Julian.^ 
The best editions of Aurelius are the 4to. oi 
Artuzenius, Amst. 1755, and the 8 vo. of Pi- 

tiscus, Utr. 1696. Antoninus, an emperor. 

Vul. Antoninus. 

Altreolus, a general who assumed the 
purple in the age of Gallienus. 

Aueinxa, a prophetess held in gi eat vene- 
ration by die Germans. I Tout . Get' in. 8. 

Aurora, a goddess, daughter of Hyperion 
and Thiaor Then, or accouling to others, of 
Titan and Ten a. Some say that Pallas, son 
of Crius, and brother to Perseus, was hei la- 
ther ; hence her surname of Valla n has. She 
manied Astiams, by whom she had the winds, 
the stars, & c. ller amours with Titlionus and 
Ccplialus are also famous ; by the former she 
had Memnon and iE math ion, and Phaeton by 
the latter, [fid. Cephalus and Tithonns.] 
She had also an intiiguc with Orion, whom 
she carried to the island of Delos, wlieie he 
was killed by Diana’s ai row's* Aurora is ge- 
nerally represented by the poets drawn in a 
rose colored chariot, and opening with her 
rosy fingers the gates of the east, pouring 
the dew upon die earth, and making the 
dow'ers grow. Iler chariot is geneially 
drawn by white horses, and she is eoveied 
with a veil. Nox and Somnus fly before 
her, and the constellations of heaven dis- 
appear at her approach. She always sets out 
before the sun, and is the forerunner of his 
rising. The Greeks call her Eos. Homer. 
It. 8, Od. 10. Hymn, in Verier. — Ovid. Met. 
5. 9. 15* — Apollod. 1. 5. — Yfag. JEn. (>, 
v. 555. — Varro. de h . L. 5, &c. — - Hesiod. 
Tlteog. — Hygin. ]mf. fab. 

Aurunce, an ancient tow n of Latium, built 
by Auson, die son of Ulysses by Calypso. 
Virg. JEn . 7, v. 727, &c. 

AuschTs.cE, a people of Libya. Herodot. 4, 
c. 171. 

Ausci, a people of Gaul. 

A user, Auseris, and Anser, a river of 
Etruria, which joins the Arnus before it falls 
into the Tyrrhene sea* 

Auses, a people of Africa, whose virgins 
yearly fight with sticks in honor of Minerva. 
She who behaves with the greatest valor re- 
ceives unusual honor, &c. Herodot. 4, 
c. 180. 

Auson, a son of Ulysses and Calypso, from 
whom the Ausones, a people of Italy, are de- 
scended. 

Ausonia, one of the ancient names of 
Italy, which it received from Auson the son 
of Ulysses. If Virgil makes JEneas speak of 
Ausonia, it is bv anticipation. Virg. JEn. 5, 
v, 171. 
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Djbcim. Magnus Ausonius, a poet, born 
at Bordeaux in Gaul, in the 4th century, pre- 
ceptor to Giatiau, son of die empcior Valcn- 
timan, and made consul by the means of liis 
pupil. Ilis compositions have been long ad- 
miicd. The thanks he returned the emperor 
Gratian is one of the best of his poems, which 
w r erc too often Inn lied for publication, and con- 
sequently not per feet. He wn ote the consular 
fasti oi Rome*, an useful performance, now 
lost. His stile is occasionally obscene, and he 
has attempted upon the words of Virgil, what 
revolts every thing against his indelicacy. The 
best edition is that of Tollius, 8vo. I.. Bat. 
1671; or that of Jaubort, with a French 
translation, 4 vols. iLmo. Paris, 1769. 

Auspices, a sacerdotal order at Rome, near- 
ly die same as the Augurs. J 'id. Augui es. 

Ai st fr, one of the w inds blowing iiom the 
south, whose breath wus pernicious to (lowers 
as w r ell as to health. He was parent of rain. 
Virg. Eel. 2, v. 58. Vid. Venti. 

Austesion, a Theban, son of Tisamenus. 
Ilis son Tlieras led a colony into an island 
which, from him, w r as called Thera. Hwodot. 
4. — Pans. 

Autobulus, a painter. Plin. 55. 

Autochthones, the original inhabitants of 
a country who are the fiist possessors of it, 
and who never have mingled with other na- 
tions. The Athenians called themsches Au- 
tochthones, and boasted that they w'ere as 
old as the country which they inhabited. 
Pans. 1, e. 3*1. — Tanl. <le Germ > — Cic. de 
Oral. 5, o. I <5. 

Aitoclfs, an Athenian, ‘lent by his coun- 
trymen with tt licet to die assistance of Alex- 
ander of Plreiu'. 

Actooratis. an historian mentioned by 
Allien. 9 & 1 1. 

Autalol.k, a people of Mauritania, de- 
scended from the Gaituli. They excelled all 
their neighbours in running, Lucan. 4, 
v. 677. 

Autoi.yci s, a son of Mercury by Chionc, 
a daughter of D;edalion. He was one of the 
Argonauts. His craft as a thief has been 
greatly celebrated. He stole the Hocks of his 
neighbours, and mingled diem with his own, 
after lio had changed their marks. lie did the 
same to Sisyphus son of JEolus; but Sisyphus 
W’as as crafty as Autolycus, and he knew his 
own oxen by a mark which he had made under 
dieii feet. Autolycus was so pleased with the 
artifice of Sisyphus, that he immediately form, 
ed an intimacy widi him, and even permitted 
him freely to enjoy the company of his daugh- 
ter Anticlea, who became pregnant of Ulysses, 
and w^as soon after married to Laertes, Vid. 
Sisyphus, Laertes. Hygin. fab. 200, Ac.— 
Ovid. Met. 1, fab. 8. —-Apollod. 1. — Homer. 

Od. 14. A son of Phryxus and Chalciope. 

Hyght. fub . 14. 

Automate, one of die Cyclades, called 

also TIera, Plin. % e. A daughter 

of Danaus. 


Automedon, 
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A utomfdon, a son of Bioreus, who wont 
to rlie Trojan war with ten ships. lie was the 
charioteer of Achilles, after whose death he 
seived Pyrrhus in the same capacity. Homer. 
Id. 9, 1C, Sec. — Virg. JBn. 2, v. 477. 

Automedusa, a daughter of Alcathous, 
killed by Tydeus. Apollod. 2. 

Autojiknes, one of the Ileraclidec, king 
of Coiinth. At his death, B. C. 779, annual 
magistrates, called Prytanes, were chosen at 
Coiinth, and their power continued 90 years, 
till Cypselusand his son Periandormado them- 
selves absolute. 

Automoli, a nation of ^Ethiopia. Hero- 
dot. 2. 

Autonof, a daughter of Cadmus, who 
mairied Aristaus, by whom she had Aetseon, 
often called ^ Into news ke-ros. The death of 
her son [ Vid. Actmon] was so painful to her, 
that she retired from lioeotiato Megara, where 
she soon after died. Fans. 1, c. 44. — Hygin. 

Aib. 179. — Ovid. Met . 3, v. 720. One of 

the Banaidcs. Apollod. 2. One of the 

Nereides. Hesiod. Thcog. A female ser- 

vant of Penelope. Homer. Od. 18. 

Autophradatf.s, a satrap of Lydia, who 
revolted from Artaxerxes. JDiod. 

Autura, the Eure, a river of Gaul which 
falls into the Seine. 

Auxesia & Bamia, two virgins who came 
from Crete to Trcezene, where the inhabit- 
ants stoned them to death in a sedition. The | 
Epidaimans raised them statues by order of th e 
oracle, when their country was become barren. 
They were held in great veneration at Tree- 
zene.* Herodot. 5 , c. 82. — Pa its. 2, c. 30. 

Axenus, the ancient name of the Euxino' 
sea. The word signifies inhospitable, which 
was highly applicable to the manners of the 
ancient inhabitants or the coast Ovid. 4. 
Trist. 4, v. 56. 
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Axiom us, a philosopher, to whom Plato 
dedicated a treatise concerning death. 

A\!ox, brother of Alpliesibcea, murdered 
Alcmmon, his sister’s husband, because he 
wished to recover from her a golden necklace. 
Vid. Alcmaion Sc Alpliesibcea. 

Axioti a, a woman who regularly went in 
a man’s dress to hear the lectmes of Plato. 

Axlotuea, the wife of Nicocles, king of 
Cyprus. Foli/am. 8. 

Axis, a town of Umbria. Prop. 4. 

Axius, a river of Macedonia. Herodot. 7, 
c. 123. 

Axona, a river of Belgic Gaul, which falls 
into die Seine below Paris. The inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood were called Axones. 

Axur & Anxur, a surname of Jupiter, 
who had a temple at Tracliis in Thessaly. 
He was represented as a beardless youth. 

A xus, a town about die middle of Crete. 
Apollod. 

Azai *, a mountain of Arcadia, sacred to 

Cybele. A son of Areas, king of Arcadia, 

by Erato, one of the Bryades. He divided his 
father’s kingdom with his brothers Aphidas and 
Elatus, and called his share Azama. There 
was in Azania a fountain called Clitonus, whose 
waters gave a dislike for wine to those who 
drank them Viti uv. 8, c. 5. — Ovid. Met. 15, 
v. 322. — Fetus. 8, c. 4. 

A z I ris, a place of Libya, surrounded or 
both sides by delightful hills covered will 
trees, and watered by a river where Battus 
built a town. Herodot. 4, c. 157. 

Azonax, a man who taught Zoroaster the 
y art of magic. Flin. SO. 

Azoitus, one of the Argonauts. 

Azoius, now Asdod, a large town of Syria, 
on the borders of the Mediterranean. Jo- 
seph. Ant. Jud. 15. 
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B ABILIUS, a Roman, who, by the help 
of a certain herb, is said to have passed 
in six days from the Sicilian sea to Alexandria. 
Flin. pram. 19- 

Babilus, an astrologer in Nero’s age, who 
told the emperor to avert the danger which 
seemed to hang upon his head, from the appear- 
ance of an hairy comet, by putting all the lead- 
ing men of Rime to death. His advice was 
faithfully followed. Sneton* in Her. c. 56. * 

Babylon, a son of Belus, who, as some sup- 
pose, foundeda city which bears his name. 

A celebrated city, the capital of the Assyrian 
empire, on the banks of the Euphrates. It bad 
100 brazen gates; and its walls, which were 
cemented with bitumen, and greatly enlarged 
and embellished by the activity of Semiramis, 
measured 480 stadia in circumference, 50 cu- 
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bits in thickness, and 200 in height. It was 
taken by Cyrus, B, C. 538, after he had drain- 
ed the waters of the Euphrates into a new 
channel, and marched his troops by night into 
the town, through the dried bed ; and it is said 
that the fate of the extensive capital was un- 
known to the inhabitants of the distant sub- 
urbs till late in the evening. Babylon became 
famous for the death of Alexander, and for 
the new empire which was afterwards esta- 
blished there under the Seleucidce. [ Vid. Syria.] 
Its greatness was so reduced in succeeding ages 
according to Pliny’s observations, that in his 
time it was but a desolate wilderness, and at 
present the place where it stood is unknown to 
travellers. The Inhabitants were early ac- 
quainted with astrology. Flin. 6, c. 26.-— He- 
rodot. I, 2, 3 — Justin. 1 , &c. — JDiod. 2. — 
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Xe nopft. Cyrop . 7, &c.— Properl. S. el. 11, 
y. 21. — Ovid. Met . 4, fab. 2. — Martial 9, 
cp. 77 .. . , .There is also a town of the same 
name near the Bubastic branch of the Nile, in 
Egypt. 

Babylonia, a large province of Assyria, 
of which Babylon was the capital. The in- 
habitants shook off the Assyrian yoke, and 
afterwards became very powerful.— The sui- 
name of Seleucia, which arose from the i uins 
of Babylon, under the successors of Alexan- 
der. Phn. 6 , c. 26. 

Babylonij, the inhabitants of Babylon, 
famous for their knowledge of astiology. 
first divided the year into 12 months, and the 
zodiac into 12 signs. 

Babyrsa, a foi tilled castle near Artaxata. 
Strab. 11. 

Babytacf, a city of Armenia, whose in- 
habitants despise gold. rim. 6, c. 27. 

Ba cabas is, betiayed the snares of Arta- 
banus, brother of Darius, against Artaxerxes. 
Justin . Z f c. 1. 

Bacchus, the priestesses of Bacchus. 
Pans. 2, c. 7. 

Bacchanalia, festivals in honor of Bac- 
chus at Rome, the same as the Dionysia of 
the Greeks. Pul. Dionysia. 

Bacchantes, priestesses of Bacchus, who 
are represented at the celebration of the orgies 
almost naked, with garlands of ivy, with a 
thyrsus and dishevelled hair. Their looks ai e 
wild, and they utter dreadful sounds, and clash 
different musical instruments together. They 
were also called Thyades and Menades. Ovid. 
Met . 6, v. 59 2. — Ilorat . Z, od. 25. — Pro- 
pert. Z, el. 21. — Lucan. 1, v. 67*1. 

Bacchi, a mountain of Thrace, near Phi- 
lippi. Appian. 

BACCHiADiE, a Corinthian family de- 
scended from Bacehia, daughter of Dionysius. 
In their nocturnal orgies, they, as some re- 
port, tore to pieces Action, son of Melissus, 
which so enraged the father, that before the 
altar he entreated the Corinthians to revenge 
the death of his son, and immediately threw 
himself into the sea. Upon tills the Bacchi- 
adte were banished, and went to settle in 
Sicily, between Pachynum and Pclorus. 
Ootd. Met . 5, v. 407.— — S trab. 8. 

Bacciiides, a general who betrayed the 
town of Sinope to Lucullus. Strab. 12. 

Bacchis or Balus, king of Corinth, suc- 
ceeded his father Prumnides. His successors 
were always called JSacchidcc, in remembrance 
of the equity and moderation of his reign. 
The Bacchidae increased so much, that they 
chose one of their number to preside among 
them with regal authority, and it is said that 
the sovereign power continued in their hands 
near 200 years. Cypselus overturned this in- 
stitution by making himself absolute, Strab. 8. 
— Pans. 2, c. 4.- — Herodot. 5, c. 92. — Ovid. 
Met. 5, v. 407. 

Bacchi ubt, a small island in the JEgcan 
sea, opposite Smyrna. Plin. 5. c. 5. 
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Baccj-ih' & and Bitiius, two celebrated 
gladiatois of equal age and strength ; whence 
the proveib to express equality ; Pithus con- 
tra Bacchium. Suet on. in Aug Horat . 1, 

sat. 7, v. 20. 

Bacchus, was son of Jupiter and Semele, 
the daughter of Cadmus. After she had en- 
joyed the company of Jupiter, Semele was 
deceived, and perished by the artifice of 
J uno. This goddess, always jealous of her 
husband’s amours, assumed the shape of Be- 
roe, Semele’s nurse, and persuaded Semele 
that the lover whom she entertained was not 
Jupiter, but a false lover, and that to piove 
his divinity she ought to beg ot* him, it* ho 
really weio Jupiter, to come to her bed with 
the same majesty as when ho courted the 
embraces of J uno. The artifice succeeded, 
and when Jupiter piomised his mistress 
whatever she asked, Semele inquired him 
to visit her with all the divinity of a god. 
Jupiter was unable to violate liis oath, and 
Semele unwilling to retract it; therefore, 
as she was a mortal, and unable to bear die 
majesty of Jupiter, she was consumed and 
reduced to ashes. The child, of which she 
had been pregnant for seven months, was 
with difficulty saved from the dames, and 
put in his father’s thigh, where he remained 
the full time which he naturally was to have 
been in his mother’s womb. From this cir- 
cumstance Bacchus has been called Jlimater. 
According to some, Dirce a nymph of the 
Aclielous, saved him from the flames. There 
are different traditions concerning the man- 
ner of lus education. Ovid says, that after 
lus birth, he was brought up by his aunt Ino, 
and afterwards entrusted to the care of the 
nymphs of Nysa. Lucian supposes that 
Mercury carried him, as soon as born, to die 
nymphs of Nysa ; and Apollonius says, that 
he was carried by Mercury to a nymph in 
the island of Eubcca, whence he was driven 
by the power of Juno, who was the chief 
deity of the place. Some support that Naxus 
can boast of the place of his education, un- 
der the nymphs Pliilia, Coronis, and Clyda. 
Pausanias relates a tradition which pre- 
vailed in the town of Brasia? in Pelopon- 
nesus ; and accordingly mentions, that Cad- 
mus, as soon as he heard of his daughter's 
amours, shut her up, with her child lately 
bom, in a coffer, and exposed them on the 
sea. The coffer was carried safe by the 
waves to the coast of Brasioe ; but Semele 
was found dead, and the child alive. Semele 
was honored with a magnificent funeral, and 
Bacchus properly educated. Ill is diversity 
of opinions shews that there were many of 
the same name. Diodorus speaks of three, 
and Cicero of a greater number ; but among 
them all, the son of Jupiter and Semele seems 
t o have obtained the merit of the r e&t. Bacchus 
is the Osiris of the Egyptians, and his lu'story 
is drawn from the Egyptian traditions con- 
cerning that ancient king, Bacchus assisted 



the gods in their wars against the giants, 
and was cut to pieces; but the son of 
Scmele was not then born ; this tiadition 
therefoio is taken fiom the lu&tory of Osiris, 
who was killed by his bi other Typlion, and 
the worship of Osiris has been introduced 
by Oipheus into Greece, under the name of 
Bacchus. In his youtli he was taken asleep 
in the island of Naxos, and carried away by 
some marineis whom he changed into dol- 
phins, except the pilot, who had expressed 
some concern at his misfoitunc. Ilis ex- 
pedition into the east is most celebrated. 
He inarched, at the head of an army com- 
posed of men, as well as of women, all in- 
spired with divine fury, and armed with 
thyrsuses, cymbals, and other musical in- 
stiuments. The leader was drawn in a 
chariot by a lion and a tiger, and was ac- 
companied by Pan and Silenus, and all the 
Satyrs. If is conquests weie easy, and without 
bloodshed : the people easily submitted, and 
gratefully elevated to the lank of a god the 
hero who taught them the use of the vine, 
the culti\ ation ol the earth, and the manner 
of making honey. Amidst his benevolence 
to mankind, he was relentless in punishing 
all want of respect to his divinity ; and the 
punishment he inflicted on Pcntheus, Agave, 
Lycurgus, &c. is well known. He lias re- 
ceived the name of Liber, Bromius, Lyaus, 
Evan, Thyonams, Psilas, Sec. which arc 
mostly derived from the places where he re- 
ceived adoration, or from the ceremonies ob- 
served in his festivals. As he was the god of 
vintage, of wine, and of drinkers, he is gene- 
rally represented crowned with vino and ivy 
leaves, with a thyisus in liis hand. His 
figure is that of an efleminate young man, to 
denote the joys which commonly pre\ ail at 
feasts ; and sometimes that of an old man, 
to teach us that wine taken immoderately 
will enervate us, consume our health, render 
us loquacious and childish like old men, and 
unable to keep secrets. The panthei is sacred 
to him, because he went in his expedition 
covered with the slcin of that beast. The 
magpie is also his favorite bird, because in 
triumphs people were permitted to speak with 
boldness and liberty. Bacchus is sometimes 
represented like an infant, holding a thyrsus 
and clusters of grapes with a horn. lie often 
appears naked, and riding upon the shoulders 
of Pan, or in the arms of Silenus, who was 
his foster father. He also sits upon a celestial 
globe, bespangled with stars, and is then the 
same as the Sun or Osiris of Egypt. The 
festivals of Bacchus, generally called Orgies, 
Bacchanalia, or Dionysia, were introduced 
into Greece from Egypt by Danaus and his 
daughters. The infamous debaucheries which 
arose from the celebration of these festivals 
are well known. [ Vid. Bionyda.'\ The amours 
of Bacchus are not numerous. He mar- 
ried Ariadne, after she had been forsaken 
by Theseus in the island of Naxos : and by 
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hei he had many chikhcn, among whom 
weie^ Ceranus, Tlioas, (Enopion, Tauiopo- 
lis. Sec. Accoiding to some, he was the 
fatlici of Ilymenjeus, whom the Athenians 
made the god of maniage. The Egyptians 
sacrificed jugs to him, before the doors or 
their houses. The fir-tree, the yew-tiee, 
the fig-tree, the ivy, and the vine, were 
sacred to him ; and the goal was generally 
sacrificed to him, on account of the great 
propensity of that .animal to destroy the 
vine. Accoiding to Pliny, he was the lirst 
who ever woie a crown. Ilis beauty is 
compared to that of Apollo, and, like him, 
he is i cpresented with fine hair loosely 
flowing down Jus shoulders, and he is said 
to possess eternal youth. Sometimes he has 
horns, either because he taught the cultiva- 
tion of the earth w itli oxen, or because Ju- 
piter liis father, appeared to him in the do- 
sarts of Libya under the shape of a ram, and 
supplied his thiisty anny with water. Bac- 
chus went down to hell to recover his mother, 
whom J upiter willingly made a goddess, under 
the name of Thyone. The tlnee persons 
of the name of Bacchus, whom Diodorus 
mentions, aic, the one who conquered the 
Indie-., and is mu named the bearded Bacchus ; 
a son of Jupiter and Proserpine who was 
represented with hours; and the son of Ju- 
piter and Scmele, called the Bacchus of 
iiicbes. Those mentioned by Cicero, are, a 
son of Proserpine ; a son of Nisus, who built 
Nysa ; a son of Caprius, who reigned in the 
Indies ; a son of Jupiter and the moon ; and 
a son of Thyone and Nisus. Cic. da Hal. 1 X 
2 8c 5. — Pairs. 2, c. 22, 57. 1. 5, c. 24. 1. 5, 
c. 19, Sec — Ilerodot. 1, c. 150. 1. 2, c. 42, 
48, 49. — Plat, in Isid. $ Osir. — Diod. 1, 5, 
&c. — Orpheus in JDionys. — Apollod. 1, c. 9. 
1. o, c. 4, Sec.— -Ovid. Met. 3, fab. 5. &c.— 
Amor. 3, 1. 5.— Fast. 5, v. 715. — ffimn. 
fab. 155, 157, &c — Plm. 7, c. 56. 1. 8, c? 2. 
1. 56, c. 5 — I Tomer. II. 6 — Lacl. de fals. 
Rcl. 1, c. 22. — Yirg. G. 2, &c. — Euripid. 275 
Bacch. — Lucian, de Sacrif. de Baccho. in dial. 
L)eor. — Oppian. in Cyneg. — PhUostrat, 1, Icon. 
c. 50 — Sencc. in Chor. (Edip.~MuHicU, 8, 
ep. 26. 1, 14, ep . 107. 

Bacciiylides, a lyric poet of Cos, ne- 
phew to Simonides, who, like Pindar, wrote 
the praises of Hiero. Some of liis verses have 
been preserved, Marcel. 

Bacenis, a wood of Germany. Cess. Bell 
Gall. 6, c. 10. 

Bacis, a famous soothsayer of Bceotia. 
Cic. 1, de Die. c. 54. -- A king of Corinth, 
called also Bacchis. Vid. Baccliis.— An 
athlete of Troczene. Pans. 6. 

B Acte, a ( 1 orum ), now Balk, the capital 
of Bactriana, on the river Bactros in Asia. 
Virg. G. 2, v. 138 — Strab. 2. 

Bactei 8c Bactkiani, the inhabitants 
of Bactriana who lived upon plunder, and 
were always under arms. They gave to their 
dogs those that died through old age or drs- 



oast-, and suffered slaves and strangers to take 
whatever liberties they pleased with theii 
wives. They were vonqueied by Alexander 
the Great. Curt. 4, c. (>, &c. 1*1 in. (i, c. 25. 
— Pint, m vi tins, ad inf cl. sujf. — Herodol, 
1 Sc 5. 

Bvctrivna, a country of Asia, fruitful as 
well as extensive. It formed once part of 
the Persian empire, on the eastern parts of 
which it is situated. Zoroaster was the most 
ancient king of this country, who taught 
his subjects the art of magic and asliology. 
])iod. 2. — Justin. 1, c. 1. 

Bactros, now Dalicsh, a river on the 
borders of Asiatic Scythia, from which 
Bactriana teceives its name. Lucan. 5, 
v. 2(>7. 

B\cuNTins, a liver ot Pannonia, which 
falls into the Save above Snmium. 

Badaca, a town of Media. Jhod. 1 9. 

Badia, a town of Spain. Vat. Max. 3, 
c. 7. 

Bamits, a Campanian, who challenged 
T. Q,. Ciispinus, one of his friends, by whom 
lie was killed. Lu\ 35, c. 18. 

B aduhrsn-k, a place in the country of 
the Frisii, where 900 llomans were kilted. 
Tacit. 4, Ann. c. 75. 

B .'Kin a lex w f as enacted for the election 
of 4 pretors every other year. Lw. 40. — 
Another law by M. Baibius a tulnine of the 
people, which forbade the division of the 
lands, whilst it substituted a yearly tax to he 
paid by the possessors, ami to lie diuded 
among the people. Appian. I. 

M. ILkbius, a Homan, in whose consul- 
ship the tomb of Numa was discovered. Pint. 

in Num . — Val. Max. 1, e. 1. Lucius, a 

Homan pretor, who, being but prised by the 
lagurians, fled to Marseilles where he tiled 
three days after. lav. 37, c. 57. 

ILktls, a liver of Spain, from which a 
part of the country has received the name of 
Deal tea. It was foimerly called Taitossus, 
and now hears the name of Guadalquiver. 
Thu wool produced there was so good that 
Dalic a was an epithet of merit, applied to 
garments. Martial. 12, rp. 100. 

B.eton, a Gieek historian in the age of 
Alexander. 

Bagistame, a delightful country of Media. 
Died. 17, 

Bagistakss, a friend of Bessus, whom 
he abandoned when he murdered Darius. 
Curt. 5. c. 15. 

Bagoas & Bagomas, an Egyptian eunuch 
in the court of Artaxerxes Ochus, so power- 
ful that nothing could be done without his 
consent. Ho led some troops against the 
Jews, and profaned their temple, He poi- 
soned Ochus, gave his flesh to cats, and made 
knife handles with his bones, because he had 
killed the god Apis. He placed on the 
throne Arses, the youngest of the slaughtered 
prince’s children, and afterwards put him to 
death, lie was at last killed, B C. 557, by 
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Darius, whom, alter laising to the crown, 
lie had attempted to poison. Diad. 16 Sc 17. 
Another, greatly esteemed by Alexan- 
der He M!h the cause that one of the 
satiaps was put to death by the most excui- 

ciating toiments. Cial. 10, c. 1. -Pint. 

m - Ilex . The name of Bagoas occms 

veiy frequently in the Persian history; and 
it seems that most of the eunuchs of the 
monarchs of Peisia were generally known by 
that appellation. 

IKgodakfs, a friend of Bessus, whom he 
abandoned when ho attempted the life of 
Darius. Diod. 17. 

I>AGorii v>rrs, a governor of Babylon, who, 
when Aloxandei approached the city, shewed 
all the stieets and burned incense on the al- 
tais, &c. Cuil. 5, c. 1. 

B vcruja, now Mcgcrda, a river of Africa 
near Utica, whole Beg ulus killed a serpent 
120 feet long. P/m, 8, c. 14. 

Bai.e, a city of Campania near the sea, 
founded by Bains, one of the companions of 
Ulysses. It was famous for its delightful 
situation and baths, where many of the Ho- 
man senators had country houses. Its ancient 
grandeur, however, has now disappeared, and 
Baitc, with its magnificent villas, has yielded 
to the tremendous earthquakes which afflict 
and convulse Italy, and it is no longer to 
be found, il farliul. It, cp. 81. — limit* 1, 
cp. 1. — S l mb. 5. 

Bala, a surname of Alexandei king of 
Syria. Justin. 55, c. 1. 

Bm.\ciu s, an officer in Alexanders aimy, 
who took Miletus. Cuit. 1, c. 15. - - — Ano- 
thei officer, who commanded some auxiliaries. 
Id. !, c. 5 . 

Bal \n vgr.e, a town of Cyrene. Paus. 2, 
c. L’tJ 

B a lane v, a town betw r een Syria and Phoe- 
nicia. Alin. 5, c. 20. 

Bala mis, a prince of Gaul, who assisted 
the Romans in their Macedonian war, A, U. C. 
,581.— IAu, 41, c. 14. 

Bala ux, a people of Sardinia. Liu. 41# 
c. <>. 

C. Bai.wllus, a learned and benevolent 
man, governor of Egypt, of which he wrote 
the history, under Nero. Tacit. Ann. 15, 
c. 22 

BalbTnus, an admirer of Agna, mentioned 

Herat. 1# iS 'at, 5, v. 40. A Roman, who 

after governing provinces w4th credit and 
honor, assassinated the Gordians, and seized 
the purple. lie was some time after mur- 
dered by his soldiers, A. D. 258. 

B a raws, a mountain of Africa, famous for 
the retreat of Masinissa, after he had fought 
a battle against Syphax. 

L. Balmls, a lawyer, &e. one among the 
pupils of Scscvolo* — A man killed by the 
assassins of the triumvirs. 

Balk a res, three islands in the Mediter- 
ranean, modernly called Majorca, Minorca, 
and Yvica , on the const of Spain. The wotd 



k derived fiom St&XXuv to throw, because die 
inhabitants were expert archers and slingers, 
besides great pirates. Wc are told by FJorus, 
tlia* the mothers never gave their children 
breakfast before they had struck with an 
arrow a certain mark in a tree. When a 
woman was married, she was not admitted to 
her husband’s bed before she had received the 
embraces of all her relations. The inhabit- 
ants were naturally of a lascivious propensity, 
and in their wars they required nothing but 
females and wine, and often exchanged four 
men for one woman. Slrab, 1 4. — Plor. 5, 
c. S. — JJmd . 5. 

B a let us, a son of Hippo, who first founded 
Corinth. Pate rent. 1, c. 5. 

Balius, a horse of Achilles. Homer . II. 
16, v. M 6. 

Balista, a mountain of Liguria. Liv . 40, 
c. 41. 

Ballonoti, a people of European Sar- 
matia. Place. 6 , v. 160. 

B\lne.k (paths) were very numerous at 
Rome, private as well as public. In the an- 
cient times simplicity was observed j but in 
the ago of the emperors they became expen- 
sive, they were used after walking, exercise, 
or labor, and were deemed more necessary 
than luxurious. Under the emperors it be- 
came so fashionable to bathe, that without 
this the meanest of the people seemed to be 
deprived of one of the necessaries of life. 
There were certain hours of the day appointed 
for bathing, and a small piece of money ad- 
mitted the poorest, as well as the most opu- 
lent. In the baths there were separate apart- 
ments for the people to dress and to undress ; 
and after they had bathed, they commonly 
covered themselves, the hair was plucked 
out of the skin, and the body rubbed over 
with a pumice stone, and perfumed to render 
it smooth and fair. The Roman emperors 
generally built baths, and all endeavoured to 
eclipse each other in the magnificence of the 
building. It is said that Dioclesian employed 
40,000 of his soldiers in building his baths ; 
and when they were finished, he destroyed all 
the workmen. Alexander Scverus first per- 
mitted the people to use them in the night, 
and he liimself often bathed with the common 
people. For some time both sexes bathed 
promiscuously and without shame, and the 
edicts of the emperors proved abortive for a 
while in abolishing that indecent custom, 
which gradually destroyed the morals of, the 
people. They, generally read in bathing, and 
we find many compositions written in the 
midst of this luxurious enjoyment. 

Balventius, a centurion of great valor 
in Caesar’s army, killed by Ambxorix. Cas. 
Hell. Gall . 5, c. 55. 

B a lyras, a river of Peloponnesus. Pans. 
4, c. 55. 

Bamuruje, a people of Libya. Ital. 5, 
v 503 . 

Bantia, now St. Maria de Vanse , a town 
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of Apulia, whence JBantinus . Herat. 5 , od. 4 , 
v. 15. 

L. Bantius, a gallant youth of Nola. 
whom Anmbal found, after the battle of 
Can nee, almost dead amongst the heaps of 
slain. He was sent home with great hu- 
manity, upon which he resolved to betrayliis 
country to so generous an enemy. Marcellas 
the Roman general heard of it, and rebuked 
Bantius, who continued firm and faithful to 
the inteiest of Rome. Lw. 55, c. 15. 

Baphyrus, a liver of Macedonia. Lw. 4 1, 
c. 6. 

B^ptje, the priests of Cotytto, the goddess 
of lasciviousness and debauchery at Athens. 
Her festivals were celebrated in tlic night; 
and so infamous and obscene was the be- 
haviour of the priests, that they disgusted 
even Cotytto herself, though die goddess 
of obscenity. The name is derived from 
Sccvrruv to wash, because the priests bathed 
themselves in the most effeminate manner. 

Jnv. 2, v. 91. A comedy of Eupolis, on 

which men are introduced dancing on the 
stage, with all the indecent gestures of 
common prostitutes. 

Baiuki, a people of Cholcis and Iberia, 
who burnt the bodies of their friends who 
died by disease, but gave to the fowls of the 
air such as fell in war. JEltan . de A nun. 10, 
c. 22. 

Barathrum, a deep and obscure gulf at 
Athens, where criminals were thrown. — 
The word is applied to the infernal regions 
| by Val. Place. 2, v. 86 & 192. 

Barham, a name originally applied to 
those who spoke inelegantly, or with harsh- 
ness and difficulty. The Greeks and Romans 
generally called all nations, except their own, 
by the despicable name of Barbarians. 

BarbXma, a river of Macedonia. Liv. 

44, c. 31. A name given to Phrygia and 

Troy. Horat. 1, qn 2, v. 7. 

Barbatus, the surname of a Roman fa- 
mily. Suet. Cl. 21. 

Barbosthenes, a mountain of Pelo- 
ponnesus, 10 miles from Sparta- Liv. 55 , 
c. 27. 

Barbythace, a city of Persia. Plin . 6 
c. 27. 

Barca, a friend of Cato the elder. Pint, 
in Cat . 

Barcjei, or BarcitjE, a warlike nation 
of Africa, near the city of Carthage. Virg. 
JEn. 4, v. 45. 

Barce, the nurse of Sichoeus. Virg. JEn. 

4, v. 632* A large country of Africa. 

Also a city about nine miles from the 

sea, founded by the brothers of Arcesilaus 
king of Cyrene, 515 years before the Chris- 
tian era. Strabo says, that in his age it was 
called Ptolemais ; but this arises because most 
of the inhabitants retired to Ptolemais, which 
was on the sea coast, to enrich themselves by 

commerce. Strab. 17. — Ptol. 4, c. 4. 

A small village of Bactrlana, where the people 

who 
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W1JO had been taken prisoners by Darius in 
Africa, were confined. Mcrodot. 4, c. 204. 

A city of Media. Judin* 1, c. 7. 

Barcha, the surname of a noble family at 
Carthage, from which Annibal and Hamilcar 
were descended. By means of their bribes 
and influence, they excited a great faction, 
which is celebrated in the annals of Carthage 
by the name of the Bar chinian faction, and 
at last raised themselves to power, and to the 
independent disposal of all the offices of trust 
or emolument in the state. Lid. 21, c. 2 
& 9. 

Bard^ei, a people of Illyricum, concerned 
in the factions of Marius. Flut. in Ma- 
rio. 

Bardi, a celebrated sacei dotal Older among 
the ancient Gauls, who praised their heroes, 
and published their fame in their verses, or on 
musical instruments. They were so esteemed 
and inspected by the people, that, at their 
sight, two armies which were engaged in battle 
laid down their arms, and submitted to their 
orders. They censured, as well as commended, 
the behaviour of the people. Lucan. 1, v. 447. 
-—Strab. 4. — Mar cell. 15, c. 24. 

Bardyllis, an Illyrian prince, whose 
daughter Bircenna married king Pyrrhus. 
Flut. in Fyrrh. 

Bareas Soranus, a youth killed by his 
tutor Egnatius, a Stoic philosopher. Juv. 5, 
v. 116. 

Bares, a naval officer of Persia, who wish- 
ed to destroy Cyrene, but was opposed by 
Amasis. Merodot. 4, c. 205. 

Bargusii, a people of Spain, at the east of 
the Iberus. Liv. 21, c. 19. 

Bargylias, a town of Caria. 

Barine, a prostitute whom Horace accuses 
of peijury, 2, od. 8. 

Barisses, one of the seven conspirators 
against the usurper. Smerdis. Ctesins . 

Barium, a town of Apulia, on the Adri- 
atic, now called Bari, and remarkable for its 
fine fish. Moral. 1, Sat. 5, v. 97. 

Barnuus, a town of Macedonia, near He- 
raclea. Strab. 7. 

Barrus, a man ridiculed by Horace as 
proud of his beauty. Moral. 1, Sat. 6, 
v. 50. 

B arsine & Barsene, a daughter of Da- 
rius, who married Alexander, by whom she 
had a son called Hercules. Cassander order- 
ed her and her child to be put to death, Jus- 
tin. 15, c. 2. L 15, c. 2. — Arrian. 

Barzaentes, a satrap who revolted from 
Alexander, &c- Curt. 8, c. 15. 

Barzanes, a king of Armenia, tributary 
to Ninus. j diod. 2. 

Basilea, a daughter of Ccelus and Terra, 

who was mother of all the gods. Diod. 5 

An island at the north of Gaul, famous for its 
amber. Diod. 5.— —An island in tine Euxine 
wa. Flin. 4, c. 15. 

Basic? das, European Sarmatians, descend- 
ed from Hercules and Echidna. Mela, 2, e. 1. 
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BasilIdes, the lather of Heioautus, who 
with others, attempted to destioy Strattes, ty- 
rant of Chios. Merodol. 8, c. 152 A fa- 

mily who held an oligarchical power at Ery- 
thue. St tab. 14. A priest of mount Car- 

mel, who foretold many momentous events to 
Vespasian, when he offered saciifices. Tacit. 
2. Mist . c. 87. — Sudan, in Fesp. 7. 

Basilieotamos, the ancient name of the 
Eurotas. Strab . 6. 

Basius, an historian who wrote concerning 

India. Athcn. A city of Arcadia, built 

by Cypselus, near the river Alpheus. Fans. 
8, c. 29. 

Basiliits, a river of Mesopotamia falling 

into the Euphrates. Strab. A celebrated 

bishop of Africa, veiy animated against the 
Arians, whose tenets and doctrines he refuted 
with warmth, but gieat ability, lie was elo- 
quent as well as ingenious, and possessed oi 
all those abilities which constitute the persua- 
sive orator, and the elegant writer. Erasmus 
has placed him in the number of the greatest 
orators of antiquity. He died in liis 51st 
year, A. D. 579. The latest editions of his 
works is that of the Benedictins, fol. Paris, 
1721. 

Basilus, a general who assisted Antony. 
Lucan. 4, v 416.— An insignificant lawyer. 

Juv. 7, v. 146. A pra'tor who plundered 

the provinces. Id. 10, v. 222. 

Bass.®, a place of Arcadia, where Apollo 
had a temple. Fa us. 8, c. 50 & 41. 

Bassania, a town of Macedonia near Illy- 
ricum. JAv. 44, c, 50. 

Bassarkus, a surname of Bacchus, from 
the dress or long robe, called Bassaris, which 
Iris priests wore. Moral . 1, od. 18. 

Bassaiudes, a name given to the votaries 
of Bacchus, and to Agave by Persius, which 
seems derived from Jiassara, a town of Libya 
sacred to the god, or from a particular dress 
worn by his priestesses, and so called by the 
Thracians. Fersius, 1, v. 201. 

Bassus Aueidius, an historian in the age 
of Augustus, who wrote on the Germanic 

war. Quintil. 10, c. 1 Cscsius, a lyric 

poet in Nero’s age, to whom Persius address- 
ed his 6th satire. Some of Iris verses are ex- 
tant. Julius, an orator in the reign o. 

Augustus, some of whose orations have been 

preserved by Seneca.- — - A man spoken of 

by Morace 1, od. 56, v. 14, and described as 
fond of wine and women. 

Bastarnje 8c Easterns, a people of 
European Saraiatia, destroyed by a sudden 
storm as they pursued the lliracians. Liv. 40, 
v. 58. — Ovid . Trist. % v. 198. — St mb. 7. 

Bastia, the wife of Metellus. Liv. cpit 89. 

Bata, a sea-port of Asia, on the Euxxue. 
opposite Sinope. Strab. 6. 

_ Batavi, a people of Germany who inha- 
bited that part of the continent known under 
the modern name of Holland, and called by 
the ancients, Malavonm insula. Lit* 4, c. 1A 
— Lucan, i, v. 451 


Bathos 



Bathos, a river near the Alpheus. Paus. 
8, c. 29. 

Bathycles, a celebrated artist of Magne- 
sia. Paus. 3, c. 19. 

Bathyllus, a beautiful youth of Samos, 
greatly beloved by Polycrates the tyrant, and 

by Anacreon. Herat. op . 14, v. 9. Me- 

caenas was also fond of a youth of Alexandria, 

of the same name. Juv. 6, v. 63. The 

poet who claimed as his own Virgil’s distich, 
Node pluit totd, $*c. bore also die same name. 
A fountain of Arcadia. Paus. 8, c. 31. 

Lent. Batiatus, a man of Campania, who 
kept a house full of gladiatois who rebelled 
against him. Pint, in Cras. 

BatL\, a naiad who married CEbalus. Apol- 

lod. 3, c. 10. A daughter of Teucer, who 

married Dardanus. Id. 

Batina & BantIna. Vid . Bantia. 

Batis, an eunuch, governor of Gaza, who 
upon being unwilling to yield, was dragged 
round the city tied by the heels to Alexan- 
der’s chariot. Curt. 4, c. 6. 

Bato, a Dardanian, who revolted to Rome 
from king Philip. Lie. 31, c. 28. 

Baton of Sinope, wrote commentaries on 
the Persian affairs. Slrab. 12. A cha- 

rioteer of Amphiaraus. Paus. 5 , c. 17. 

B atrac homy omachia, a poem, describ- 
ing the fight between frogs and mice , written 
by Homer which has been printed sometimes 
separately from the Iliad or Odyssey. The 
best edition of it is Maittaire’s. 8vo. London, 
1721. 

BattiXdes, a patronymic of Callimachus, 
from his father Battus. Odd. in Ibin . v. 53. 

A name given to the people of Cyrene 

from king Battus. Tied. 5, v. 255. 

Battis, a girl, celebrated by Philetus the 
elegiac poet Omd. Trisb. 1, el. 5. 

Battus 1st, a Lacedaemonian, who built 
the town of Cyrene, B. C. 550, with a colony 
from the island of Thera. He was son of Po- 
iymnestus and Phronime, and reigned in the 
town he had founded, and after death received 
divine honors. The difficulty with which he 
spoke first procured him the name of Battus. 

Herodot . 4, c. 155, cjc. — Paus . 10, c. 15. 

The 2d of that name was grandson to Battus 
1st, by Arcesilaus. He succeeded his father 
on the throne of Cyrene, and was surnamed 
Felix, and died 554 B. C. Herodot . 4, c. 159, 

&c- . A shepherd of Pyles, who promised 

Mercury that he would not discover his having 
stolen die flocks of Admetus, which Apollo 
tended* He violated his promise, and was 
turned, into a pumice stone. Ovid. Met . 2, 

v. 702. A general of Corinth against 

Athens. Thucyd * 4, c. 43. A buffoon of 

Caesar’s, plut. Symp* 6. 

Batulum, a town of Campania, whose 
inhabitants assisted Tumus against iEneas, 
Virg. M n* 7, v. 739. 

Batulus, a surname of Demosthenes, from 
his effeminacy when young. Plut* in De- 
most. 
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Batyllus, a celebrated dancer In Dcral* 
tian’s reign. Juv. 6, v. 63* 

Baubo, a woman who received Ceres wnen 
she sought her daughter all over the world, 
and gave her some water to quench her thirst. 
Omd. Met* 5, fab. 7. 

Baucis, an old woman of Phrygia, who 
with her husband Philemon, lived in a small 
cottage, in a penurious manner, when Jupiter 
and Mercui y travelled in disguise over Asia. 
The gods came to the cottage, where they re- 
ceived the best things it afforded ; and Jupiter 
was so pleased with their hospitality, that he 
metamorphosed their dwelling into a magnifi- 
cent temple, of which Baucis and her husband 
were made priests. After they had lived hap- 
py to an extreme old age, they died both at 
the same hour, according to their request to 
J upiter, that one might not have the sorrow of 
following the other to the grave. Their bodies 
were changed into trees before the doors of 
the temple. Ovid. Met. 8, v. 631, &c. 

Bavius & IVLevius, two stupid and male- 
volent poets in the age of Augustus, who at- 
tacked the superior talents of the contempo- 
rary writers. Virg. Eel. 3* 

Bauu, a small town of Latium, near Baise. 
ted. 12, v. 155. 

Bazaentes, a friend of Bessus, Sec. 

Bazaiua, a country of Asia. Curt. 8, 
c. 1. 

Bebius, a famous informer in Vespasian’s 
reign. Juv. 1, v. 55. Vid. Boehms. 

Bebriacum, now Caneto , a village be- 
tween.’ Cremona and Verona, where Vitellius 
overcame Otho. Juv* 2, v. 106. — Tacit. 5, 
Hist. 1, c. 15. 

Bebryce, a daughter of Danaus, who is 
said to have spared her husband. Most au- 
thors, however, attribute that character of hu- 
manity to Hypermnestra. Vid. Danaides. 

Bfbryces & Bebrycii, *a nation of Asia 
near Pontus, of Thracian origin, and accord- 
ing to Arrian, descended from Bebryce. 
They were expert in the battle of the cestus. 
The Argonauts touched on their coasts in 
their expedition to Colchis. Apollod. 1. — 
Strab. 7 & 12. 

Bebrycia, an ancient name of Bithynia, 
from Bebryce the daughter of Danaus. 
Strab. 13 — Virg. JEn. 5, v. 573. 

Belemina, a town of Laconia. Paus . 3 , 

c . 21. 

Belenus, a divinity of the Gauls, the same 
as the Apollo of the Greeks, and the Orus oi 
the ^Egyptians. 

Beleeh antes, a Chaldean, who, from his 
knowledge of astronomy, told Alexander that 
his entering Babylon would be attended with 
fatal consequences to him. Diod* 17. 

Belesis, priest of Babylon, who told A r- 
baces governor of Media, that lie should reign 
one day in the place of Sardanapalus. Hit 
prophecy was verified, and he was rewarded 
by the new king with the government ot £Ja~ 
by Ion, B. C. 826. Diod. 2, 
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■Haixj^E, a warlike people of ancient Gaul, 
separated from the Celtae by the rivers Ma- 
trons and Sequana. Their country, according 
to Strabo, extended from the Rhine to the 
river modemly called the Loire. Cans* de 
Bell, GaU. 1 & 2. 

Belgica, one of the four provinces of Gaul 
near the Rhine. 

Belgium, the capital of Gallia Belgica. 
The word is often used to express the whole 
country. Cas. Bell, Gal, 5, c. 24. 

Belgius, a general of Gaul who destroyed 
an army of Macedonians. Justin. 25, c. 2. — 
Polyb. 2. 

Belides, a surname given to the daughters 
of Belus. Child. Met . 4, v. 4 65. 

BelIdes, a name applied to Palamedes, as 
descended from Belus. Virg. 2En. 2, v. 82. 

Belisama, the name of Minerva among 
the Gauls, signifying queen of heaven. Cees. 
Bell. Gall. 6. 

Belxsarius, a celebrated general, who, in 
a degenerate and an effeminate age, in the reign 
of Justinian emperor of Constantinople renew- 
ed all the glorious victories, battles, and tri- 
umphs, which had rendered the first Romans 
so distinguished in the time of their republic. 
He died after a life of military glory, and 
the trial of royal ingratitude, in the 565th 
year of the Christian era. The story of his 
begging charity, with date obolum Belisano is 
said to be a fabrication of modern times. 

Belistida, a woman who obtained a prize 
at Olympia. Paus. 5, c. 8. 

Belit-E, a nation of Asia* Curt. 4, c. 1 2. 

Bellerophon, a son of Glaucus king of 
Ephyre, by Eurymede, was at first called 
Hipponous. The murder of liis brother whom 
some call Alcimenus or Beller, procured him 
the name of Bellerophon, or murderer of Boi- 
ler. After this murder, Bellerophon fled to 
the court of Prcetus king of Argos. As he 
was of a handsome appearance, the king’s wife 
called Antoea or Stenobooa, fell in love with 
him ; and as he slighted her passion, she accus- 
ed him before her husband of attempts upon 
her virtue. Prcetus uuwiiling to violate the laws 
of hospitality, by punishing Bellerophon, sent 
him away to his father-in-law Jobates king of 
Lycio, and gave him a letter, in which he beg- 
ged the king to punish with death, a man who 
had so dishonorably treated his daughter. From 
that circumstance, all letters which are of an 
unfavorable tendency to the bearer, have been 
called letters of Bdl&'Qphon. Jobates, to sa- 
tisfy his son-in-law, sent Bellerophon to con- 
quer a horrible monster called Chimcera, in 
which dangerous expedition he hoped, and 
was even assured, he must perish* [ Vid. Clii- 
msera.] But the providence of Minerva sup- 
ported him, and, with the aid of the winged 
horse Pegasus, he conquered the monster, and 
ieturned victorious. After this Jobates sent 
him against the Solymi, in hopes of seeing 
him destroyed; but he obtained another vic- 
xorv, and conquered afterwards the Amazons, 
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by the king’s order. At his return from this 
third expedition, he was attacked by a party 
sent against him by Jobates; but he destroyed 
all his assassins, and convinced the king that 
innocence is always protected by the gods. 
Upon this, Jobates no longer sought to de- 
stroy liis life; but he gave him his daughter 
in marriage, and made him his successor on 
the throne of Lycia, as he was without male 
issue. Some authors have supported, that he 
attempted to fly to heaven upon the horse 
Pegasus, but that Jupiter sent an insect, 
which stung the horse, and threw down the 
rider, who wandered upon the earth in the 
greatest melancholy and dejection till the day 
of liis death, one generation before the Tro- 
jan war. Bellerophon had two sons, Isander, 
who was killed in his war against the Solymi, 
and Hippolochus, who succeeded to the throne 
after his death, besides one daughter called 
Hippodamia, who had Sarpedon by Jupiter. 
The wife of Bellerophon is called Philonoe 
by Apollodorus, and Achemone by Homer. 
Homer. XL 6, v. 156, Sec. —~Juv. 10. — ApoL 
lod . 2, c. 5. 1. 5, c. 1. — Hygin. fab . 157 & 
24 5. P. A. 2, c. 18. — Hesiod . Tkeog. v. 525. 
— Horat. 4, od. 11, v. 26. — Paus. 9, c. 51. 

Beller us & Beller, a brother of Hippo- 
nous. Vid. Bellerophon. 

Bellienus, a Roman whose house was set 
on flames at Caesar’s funeral. Cic. 2, Phil. 
c. 56. 

Bellona, the goddess of war, daughter to 
Phorcys and Ceto, was called by the Greeks 
Enyo , and often confounded with Minerva. 
She was anciently called Buclliona, and was 
the sister of Mars, or according to others, his 
daughter, or his wife. She prepared the cha- 
riot of Mars when he was going to war ; and 
she appeared in battles armed with a whip to 
animate the combatants, with dishevelled hair, 
and a torch in her hand. The Romans paid 
great adoration to her ; but she was held in the 
greatest veneration by the Cappadocians, and 
chiefly at Comana, where she had about 5000 
priests. Her temple at Rome was near the 
Porta Carmentalis.- In it the senators gave 
audience to foreign ambassadors, and to gene- 
rals returned from war. At die gate was a 
small column called the column of war, against 
which they threw a spear whenever war was 
declared against an enemy. The priests of 
this goddess consecrated themselves by great 
incisions in their body, and particularly in the 
thigh, of which they received die blood in their 
hands to offer as a sacrifice to the goddess. 
In their wild enthusiasm they often predicted 
bloodshed and wars, the defeat of enemies, or 
the besieging of towns. Jut u 4, v. 124. — ■ 
Varro de L. L. 5. — Hesiod. Theog. v, 270.— 
Paus. 4, C. 50. — Virg. JEn. 6, v. 705. — Slat. 
Theb, 2, v. 718. L 7, v.JS.—Ital. 5, v. 221. 

Bellonarii, the priests of Bellona, 

Bellovaci, a people of Gaul conquered 
by J. Caesar. They inhabited the modern 
Beauvais in the isle of France. Cos. 
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Bbllovesus, a king of the Celtas, who, in 
the reign of Tarquin Priscus was sent at the 
head of a colony to Italy by his uncle Ambi- 
gatus. Liv. 5, c. 54. 

Belon, a general of Alexander’s. Curt. 6, 

c. 11. A city and river of Hispania Ba- 

tica. Strab. 5. 

Belus, one of the most ancient kings of 
Babylon, about 1800 years before the age of 
Semiramis, was made a god after death, and 
worshipped with much ceremony by the As- 
syrians and Babylonians. He was supposed 
to be the son of the Osiris of the Egyptians. 
The temple of Belus was the most ancient 
and most magnificent in the world. It was 
originally the tower of Babel, which was con- 
verted into a temple. It had lofty towers, and 
it was enriched by all the succeeding monarchs 
till the age of Xerxes, who, after his unfor- 
tunate expedition against Greece, plundered 
and demolished it. Among the riches it con- 
tained, were many statues of massy gold, one 
of which was 40 feet high. In the highest of 
the towei s was a magnificent bed, where the 
priests daily conducted a woman, who, as they 
said, was honored with the company of the 
god. Joseph. Ant. Jud . 10. — Hcrodot. 1, 
c. 181, &c. — Strab. 16. — Arrian. 7. — Diod.lt 

&c. A king of Egypt, son of Epaphus 

and Libya, and father of Agenor. An- 

other son of Phoenix the son of Agenor, who 

reigned in Phoenicia. A river of Syria, 

where the making of glass was first invented. 
JPlin. 5, c. 19. 

Benacus, a lake of Italy, now Dago di 
Garda, from which the Hindus flows 
into the Po. Virg. G* 2, v. 1 60. JBn. 10, 
v. 205. 

Bendidium, a temple of Diana Bendis. 
Liv* 58, c. 41* 

Bendis, a name of Diana among the Thra- 
cians and their northern neighbours. Strab. 9. 
— Her festivals, called BenduUa, were intro- 
duced from Thrace into Athens. 

Beneventum, a town of the Hirpini, built 
by Diomedes, 28 miles from Capua. Its ori- 
ginal name was Maleventum, changed into the 
more auspicious word of JSenevenlum, when 
the Romans had a colony there. It abounds 
in remains of ancient sculpture above any 
other town in. Italy. Dim. 5, c. 1 1. 

Benthesicyme, a daughter of Neptune, 
the nurse of Eumolpus. Apollod. 5, c. 15. 

Bepolitanus, a youth whose life was saved 
by the delay of the executioner, who wished 
not to stain the youth’s fine clothes with 
blood. Pint, de Virt . Mid. 

Berbicje, a nation who destroyed their 
relations when arrived at a certain age. 
ASlian. V. K. 4, c. 1. 

Bebjea, a town of Syria, 90 miles from the 
sea, and 100 from the Euphrates now called 
Aleppo* 

Berecynthia, a surname of Cybele, from 
mount Berecynthus in Phrygia, where she 
was* particularly worshipped. She has been 
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celebrated in a poem by Catullus. Dhid, 5. 

— Slat. Theb . 4, v. 782. — Virg. ASn. 9, 
v. 82. 

Berenice & Beronice, a woman famous 
for her beauty, mother of Ptolemy Pliiladel- 
phus by Lagus. AEhan. V. H. 34, c. 45. — 

Thcocnt. — Pans. 1, c. 7. A daughter of 

Philadelphia, who married Antioclms king of 
Syria, after he had divorced Laodice, his for- 
mer wife. After the death of Philadelplius, 
Laodice was recalled, and mindful of the treat- 
ment which she had received, she poisoned her 
husband, placed her son on the vacant throne, 
and murdered Berenice and her child at An- 
tioch, where she had fled, B. C. 248 A 

daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, who usurped 
her father’s throne for some time, strangled 
her husband Seleucus, and married Archelaus, 
a priest of Bellona. Her father regained his 

power, and put her to death B. C. 55. The 

wife of Mithridates, who, when conquered by 
Lucullus, ordered all his wives to destroy 
themselves, for fear the conqueror should offer 
violence to them. She accordingly drank poi- 
son, but this not operating soon enough, she 

was strangled by an eunuch. The mother 

of Agrippa, who shines in the history of the 
Jews, as daughter-in-law of Herod the Great. 

— A daughter of Agrippa, who married her 

uncle Herod, and afterwards Polemon king of 
Cilicia. She was accused by Juvenal of com- 
mitting incest with her brother Agrippa. It 
is said that she was passionately loved by 
Titus, who would have made her empress but 

for fear of the people. A wife of king At- 

talus. Another, daughter of Phhadelphus 

and Arsinoe, who married her own brother 
Evergetes, whom she loved with much tender- 
ness. When he went on a dangerous expedi- 
tion, she vowed all the hair of her head to the 
goddess Venus, if he returned. Some time 
after his victorious return, the locks which were 
in the temple of Venus disappeared; and Co- 
non, an astronomer, to make his court to the 
queen, publicly reported that Jupiter had car- 
ried them away, and had made them a con- 
stellation. She was put to death by her son, 
B. C. 221. CatulL 67. — Dygin. P. A. 2, 

c. 24. — Justin. 26, c. 5. - This n a m e is 

common to many of the queens and princesses 

in the Ptolemean family in Egypt. A city 

of Libya. Strab . — Mela. 5, c. 8. — Two 

towns of Arabia. Strab. 16. One in Egypt 

on the Red Sea, where the ships from India 
generally landed their cargoes. Plin. 6, c. 25. 
Another near the Syrtes, &c. Id. 17. 

Berenicis, a part of Africa, near the town 
of Berenice. Lucan. 9, v. 525. 

Bergion & Albion, two giants, sons of 
Neptune, who opposed Hercules as he at- 
tempted to cross the Rhone, and were killed 
with stones from heaven. Mela. 2, c. 5. 

Bergistani, a people of Spain, at the east 
of the Ibcrus. Liv. 54, c. 16. 

Beris & Baris, a river of Cappadocia. — — 
A mountain of Armenia. 
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Bermius, a mountain of Macedonia. He-, 
rodot . 8, c. 158. 

Beroe, an old woman of Epidaurus, nurse 
to Semele. Juno assumed her shape when 
she persuaded Semele not to grant her favors 
to Jupiter, if he did not appear in the majesty 

of a god. Ovid. Met . 5, v. 278. The wife 

of Doryclus, whose form was assumed by Iris 
at the instigation of Juno, when she advised 
the Trojan women to burn the fleet of JEncas 

in Sicily. Virg . JEn. 5, v. 620. One of 

the Oceanides, attendant upon Cyrcne. 
Virg. G. 4, v. 541. 

Bekcea, a town of Thessaly*. Cic. Pis. 56. 

BeronIce. Vid. Berenice. 

Berosus, a native of Babylon, priest to 
JJelus. He passed into Greece, and remained 
a long time at Athens. He composed an his- 
tory of Chaldcea, and signalized himself by 
his astronomical predictions, and was re- 
warded for his learning with a statue In the 
gymnasium at Athens. The age in which he 
lived is not precisely known, though some fix 
it in the reign of Alexander, or 268 years 
B.C. Some fragments of his Chaldccan 
history are preserved by Josephus, contra Ap- 
pion. tj* in Antiq. Jnd. 105. The book that 
is now extant under his name, and speaks of 
kings that never existed, is a supposititious fa- 
brication. 

Berrhcea, a town of Macedonia. Thuci/d. 
I, c. 61. 

Berytus, now Berut, an ancient town of 
Phoenicia, on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
famous in the age of Justinian for the study 
of law. Plin. 5, c. 20. 

BbSA, a fountain in Thessaly. Slrab. 8. 

Besides, a town of the Brutii. Liv. 50, 
c. 19. 

Besifpo, a town of Hispanla Bactiea, where 
Mela was born. Mela, 2, c. 6. 

Bessi, a people of Thrace, on the left side 
of the Strymon, who lived upon rapine. Ovid. 
Tnst. 4, cl* 1, v. 67. — Herodot. 7, c. 111. 

Bess us, a governor of Bactriana, who, 
after the battle of Arbela, seized Darius, his 
sovereign, and put him to death. After this 
murder, he assumed the title of king, and 
was some time after brought before Alex- 
ander, who gave him to Oxatres, the brother 
of Darius. The prince ordered his hands 
and ears to be cut of£ and his body to be 
exposed on a cross, and shot at by the soldiers. 
Justin* 12, c. 5. — Curt. 6 & 7.— A parricide 
who discovered the murder he had committed, 
upon observing a nest of swallows, which, as 
he observed, reproached him with his crime. 
PluL 

L. Bestia, a seditious Roman, who con- 
spired with Catiline against his country. 
Cic. 2, in Phil. 

Betis, a river in Spain. Vid. Baetis. A 

governor of Gaza, who bravely defended him- 
self against Alexander, for which he was 
it rated with cruelty by the conqueror, 

Beturia, a country in Spain. 
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Bia, a daughter of Pallas by Styx. Apcdhd. 

1, c.2. 

Bianoii, a son of Tiberius and Manto die 
daughtei of Tiresias, who received the surname 
of Ocnus, and reigned over Etiuria. He 
built a town which he called Mantua, after 
his mother’s name. His tomb was seen in 
the age of Virgil on the road between Mantua 

and Andes. Virg. Pel. 9, v. 60. A Trojan 

chief killed by Agamemnon. Homer. XI. 11, 

v. 92. A centaur killed by Theseus. Ovid. 

Met . 12, v. 542. 

Bias, son of Amythaon and Tdomene, w f as 
king of Argon, and brother to the famous 
soothsayer Mclampus. He fell in love with 
Perone, daughter of Neleus king of Pylos ; 
but the father refused to give his daughter in 
marriage before he received the o.\en ot 
Iphiclus. Melampus, at his brother’s request, 
went to seize the oxen, and w r as caught in 
die fact. He, however, in one year after re- 
ceived his liberty from Iphiclus, who pre- 
sented him with his oxen as a reward for his 
great services. Bias received die oxen from 
his brother, and obliged Neleus to give him 
his daughter in marriage. Homer. Od. 11. — 
Paus. 2, c. 6'& 18. 1. 4, c. 34. —Apollod. 1, 

c. 9. A Grecian prince, who went to the 

Trojan war. Homer. II. 4, v. 15 & 20. 

A river of Peloponnesus. Pa us. 4, c. 54. 

One of the seven wise men of Greece, 

son of Tcutamidas, bom at Pricnc, which he 
long saved from min. He florislied B. C. 
566, and died in the arms of his grandson, 
who begged a favor of him for one of his 
friends. — Hiog. 1. — Plut. in Symp . — Vat. 
Masc. 7, c. 2. — Paus. 10, c. 2*1. 

Bibaculus, (M. Furlus) a Latin poet, in 
the ago of Cicero. He composed annals in 
iambic verses, and wrote epigrams full of wit 
and humor, and other poems now lost. Horctt. 

2. Sat. 5, v, 41. — Qvintil. 10. A pretor 

Sic. Val. Max. 1, c. 1. 

Biblia & Biilia, a Roman lady famous 
for her chastity. She married Duiilius. 

Bibeis, a woman who became enamoured 
of her brother Caunus, and was changed into 
a fountain near Miletus. * Ovid . Met. 9, 
v. 662. 

Biblina, a country of Thrace. 

Bireus, a city of Phoenicia. Curt. 4. 

Bibracte, a large town of the iEdui in 
Gaul, where Caesar often wintered. Cass. Bell. 
G. 7, c. 55, Sc c. 

Bibulus, a son of M. Calpumius Bibulus 
by Portia, Cato’s daughter. Ho was Caesar’s 
colleague in the consulship, but of no conse- 
quence in die state, according to this distich 
mentioned by Sucton. in Jul. c. 20. 

Non Pilmlo quicquam nuper> sed Catsare 
factum est : 

Nam JHbufo fieri consulc nil memvm . — 
One of the friends of Horace bore that name. 
1 Sat. 10, v. 86. 

Bices- a marsh near the Palus 
Place. 6, v. 6S. 
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Bicon, a Greet who assassinated Atheno- 
dorus, because he made himself master of a 
colony which Alexander had left at Bactia. 
Curt . 9, c. 7. 

Bicorniger. a surname of Bacchus. 

Bicornis, the name of Alexander among 
the Arabians. 

Biformis, (tivo forms,) a surname of Bac- 
chus and of Janus. Bacchus received it be- 
cause he changed himself into an old woman 
to fly from the persecution of Juno ; or per- 
haps because he was repiescnted sometimes as 
a young, and sometimes as an old man. 

Bifrons, a surname of Janus, because he 
was represented with two faces among the 
Romans, as acquainted with the past and fu- 
ture. Virg. 'JEn. 7, v. 180. 

Bilbilis, a town of Coltibcria, where Mar- 
tial was bom. Mart . 1, ep. 50. A river 

of Spain. Justin. 44, c. 5. 

BiMATER, a surname of Bacchus, which 
signifies that he had two mothers, because when 
he was taken from his mother's womb, he was 
placed in the thigh of his father Jupiter. 
Ovid. Met. 4, v. 1 2. 

Bincium, a town of Germany. Tacit. 
Hist. 4, c. 70. 

Bion, a philosopher and sophist of Bo- 
rysthenes in Scythia, who rendered himself fa- 
mous for his knowledge of poetry, music, and 
philosophy. He made every body the object 
of his satire, and rendered his compositions 
distinguished for clearness of expression, for 
facetiousness, wit, and pleasantry. He died 

241 B.C. Diog. in vitd . A Greek poet of ! 

Smyrna, who wrote pastorals in an elegant 
style. Moschus his friend and disciple, men- 
tions in an elegiac poem that he died by poison, 
about 500 years B. C. His Idyllia are writ- 
ten with elegance and simplicity, purity and 
ease, and they abound with correct images, 
such as the view of the country may inspire. 
There are many good editions of this poet’s 
works, generally printed with those of Mos- 
chus, the best of which is that of Heskin, Svo. 

Oxon. 1748. A soldier in Alexander’s 

army, &c. Curt . 4, c. 15. A native of 

Propontis, in the age of Pherecydes. 

A native of Abdcra. disciple to Democritus. 
He first found out that there were certain 
parts of the earth where there were six 
months of perpetual light and darkness alter- 
nately. A man of Soli, who composed an 

history of ^Ethiopia. Another of Syracuse, 

who wrote nine books on rhetoric, which he 
called by the names of the muses, and hence 
JBiondsermones mentioned by Horat. 2, ep. 2, 
v. 60. — Diog. 4. 

Birrhits. Yid. Ccelius. 

Bisalt^b, a people of Scythia, or according 
to some, of Thrace or Macedonia. Their 
country is called Bisaltia. Liv. 45, c. 29. — 
Plin. 4, c. 10. 

Bisaltes, a man of Abydos, &c. Herodot. 
6, c» 26. 

Bisaltis, a patronymic of Theophane, by 
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whom Neptune, under the form of a ram, had 
the golden lam. Ovid. Met. 6, v. 117. — Hy~ 
gin. fab. 18. 

Bisantiie, a town on the Hellespont. 
Herodot. 7, c. 157. 

Biston, son of Mars and Callirhoc, built 
Bistonm in Thiace, whence the Thracians are 
often called JBistones. Herodot. 7, c. 110. — 
Plin. 4, c. 1. — Lucan . 7, v. 569. 

Bistonis, a lake of Thrace near Abdera. 
Herodot. 7, c. 109. 

Brruus. Vzd. Bacchius. 

Bitiiyje, a certain race of women of Scythia, 
whose eyes, as Phny reports, 1. 7, c. 2, killed 
those who gazed upon them for some time. 

Bitiivnia, a country of Asia Minor, for- 
merly called Bebrycia. It was bounded by 
the Euxinc on the north, on the south by 
Phrygia and Mysia, on the west by the Pro- 
pontis, and the east by Paplilagonia. The 
country was first invaded by the Thracians, 
under Bithynus the son of Jupiter, who gave 
it the name of Bitbynia. It was once a 
powerful kingdom. Strab. 12. — Herodot. 7, 
c. 75. — Mela, 1 & 2. According to Pans. 8, 
c. 9, the inhabitants were descended from 
Mantinea in Peloponnesus. 

Bitias, a Trojan, son of Alcanor and 
Hiera, brought up in a wood sacred to Jupiter. 
He followed the fortune of iEneas, and, with 
his brother, was killed by the Rutuli in Italy. 

Virg. JEn. 9, v. 672, &c. One of Dido’s 

lovers, present when JEneas and the Trojans 
were introduced to the queen. Virg. JEn. 1, 
v. 742. 

Biton 1 . Vtd. Cleobis. 

BituItus, a king of die Allobroges, con- 
quered by a small number of Romans, &c. — 
Val. Max. 9, c. 6. — Flor. 5, c. 2. 

Bituntum, a town of Spain. Mart. 4, 
ep. 55. 

Bituriges, a people of Gaul, divided from 
the iEdui by the Ligeris. Ceos. Bell. Q. 7, c. 21. 

Bituricum, a town of Gaul, formerly the 
capital of the Belgac. Strab. 4. 

Bizia, a citadel near Rhodope belonging to 
the kings of Thrace. Tereus was bom there. 

Bljen-a, a fruitful country of Pontus, where 
the general of Mithridatcs Eupator destroyed 
the forces of Nicomedes the Bitliyniaru 
Strab. 12. 

Bljes u, two Romans who killed themselves 
because Tiberius deprived them of the priest- 
hood. Tacit. Ann. 6, c. 40. 

Jour. Blsssus, a governor of Gaul. Tacit . 

Blandenona, a place near Placentia. Cw.% 
ep. 15, ad Quin. 

BLANntfsiA, afountain on the borders of the 
country of the Sabines near Mandela, Horace’s 
country seat, Horat . 5, Od. 15. 

Bjlastoehoentces, a people of Lusitania. 
Appian. 

Blemsiyes, a people of Africa, who, as i& 
fabulously reported, had no heads, but had the 
eyes and mouth placed in the breast. MAa, 
l, c. 4. 
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Blenina, a town of Arcadia. Paus . 8, 
c. 27. 

Blitius Catulinus, was banished into the 
.Egean sea, after Piso’s conspiracy, Ac. 
Tacit . 15, .c/jim. c. 71. 

Bluciijm, a castle where king Dejotarus 
kept his treasures in Bitliynia. Strab. 12. 

Boadicea. Fid. Boudicea. 

Buns & Boea, a town of Laconia. Paus, 5, 
c. 21. 

Boagrius, a river of Locris. Strab. 9. 

Bocalias, a river in the island of Salamis. 

Boccar, a king of Mauritania. Juv. 4, 
v. 90, applies the word in a general sense to 
any native of Africa. 

Bocchoris, a \\ isc king and legislator of 
Egypt. Diod. 1. 

Bocchus, a king of Gnctulia, in alliance 
with Rome, who perfidiously delivered Ju- 
gurtha to Sylla, the lieutenant of Marius. 
Sallust . Jug. — Paterc . 2, e. 12. 

Boduagnatus, a leader of the Nervii, 
when Caisar made war against them. Cos. 
Pel. G. 2, v. 25. 

Boduni, a people of Britain who surren- 
dered to Claudius. Z>io. Cass. 60. 

Boea. Fid. Boa;. 

Bcebe, a town of Thessaly. Ovid. Met. 7, 
6tb. 5. 'A lake of Crete. Strab. 9. 

Bcebkis, a lake of Thessaly, near mount 
Ossa. Lucan. 7, v. 176. 

Bcebia lex was enacted to elect four pre- 
tors every year. Another to insure pro- 
prietors in the possession of their lands. 

Another, A. U. C. 571, against using 

bribes at elections. 

Boedromia, an Athenian festival instituted 
in commemoration of the assistance which the 
people of Athens received in the reign of 
Erechtlieus, from Ion son of Xuthus, when 
their country was invaded by Eumolpus 
son of Neptune. The word is derived a#o 
<rov (&onfyof&uv, coming to help. Plutarch 
in Tlies. mentions it as in commemoration 
of the victoiy which Theseus obtained over 
the Amazons in a month, called at Athens, 
Bocdromion. 

Bceotarchjk, the chief magistrates in 
Boeolia. Liv. 42, c. 45. 

Bceotia, a country of Greece, bounded 
on the north by Phocis, south by Attica, 
east by Euboea, and west by the bay of Co- 
rinth. It has been successively called Aonia, 
Mesapia, Hyantis, Ogygia, and Cadmeis, 
and new forms a part of Livadia. It was 
called Bceotia, from Bceotus son of Itonus ; 
or, according to others, a bove , from a cow, by 
which Cadmus was led into the country where 
he built Thebes. The inhabitants were 
reckoned rude and illiterate, fonder of boduy 
strength than of mental excellence ; yet their 
country produced many illustrious men, such 
as Pindar, Hesiod, Plutarch, Ac. The 
mountains of Bceotia, particularly Helicon, 
were frequented by the Muses, to whom also 
many of their fountains and rivers were 
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consecrated. JItrodot . 2, c. -19. 1. 5, c. 57.— 
Odd. Met. 5, v. 10. — Pans. 9, c. 1, Ac. — 
C. JSfep. 7, c. 11. — Strab. 9. — Justin. 3. c. 6* 
1. 8, c. 4. — LTorai . 2, cp. 1, v. 244,.— Diod. 19. 
Liv. 27, c. 30, Ac. 

Bceotus, a son of Itonus by Mcnalippa. 
Paus. 9, c. 1 

Bceorobistas, a man who made himself 
absolute among the Getce, by the strictness 
of his discipline. Strab. 7. 

Boethius, a celebrated Roman, banished 
and afterwaids punished with death, on a 
suspicion of a conspiracy, by Tlieodoric 
king of the Ostrogoths, A. D. 525. It was 
during his imprisonment that he wrote 
his celebrated poetical tieatise dc consolalione 
philosophic in five books. The best edition 
of his works is that of Hagenau, 4to. 1491, 
or that of L. Bat. 1671, with the ?iotis 
variorum. 

Boetus, a foolish poet of Taisus, who wrote 
a poem on the battle of Philippi. Strab. 14. 

A river of Spain, more properly called 

Baetis. l r ul, Baetis. 

Boeus, one of the Heraclidac. 

Boges A Boes, a Persian who destroyed 
himself and family when besieged by the Athe- 
nians. Hei'odot. 7, C. 107. — Paus. 8, c. 8. 

Bogud, a king of Mauritania in the interest 
of Caesar. Cesar. Alev. 59. 

Boers, a king of the Maurusii, present at 
the battle of Actium. Strab. 8. 

Boii, a people of Celtic Gaul, who migrated 
into Cisalpine Gaul, and thcnoith of Italy on 
the banks of the Po. Ccrs. Pell. G. 2 , c. 28. 
1.7, c. 17. — Sil. 4, v. 158. 

Bojocalus, a general of the Germans in 
the age of Tiberius, Ac. Tacit. Ann. 13, 
c. 55. 

Bola, a town of the iEqui in Italy. Virg. 
JEn. 6, v. 775. 

Bo lanes. Fid. Bollanus. 

Bolbe, a marsh near Mygdonia. Thucyd. 1, 
c. 58. 

BoLMTiNuar, one of the mouths of the 
Nile, with a town of the same name. Nau^ 
crautis was built near it. PCerodot. 1, c. 17* 

Bolgius, a general of Gaul, in an expc* 
dition against Ptolemy king of Macedonia. 
Paus. 10, c. 19. 

BolIna, a virgin of Aehaia, who rejected 
the addresses of Apollo, and threw herself into 
the sea to avoid liis importunities. The god 
made her immortal. There is a city which 
bears her name in Aehaia. Paus. 7, c. 25. 

Bolinjkus, a river near Bolina. Taxis. 7 
c. 25. 

Bolissus, a town and island near Chios, 
Thucyd . 8, c. 24. 

Bollanus, a man whom Horace represents. 
1 Sat. 9, v. 11, as of the most irascible temper 
and the most inimical to loquacity. 

Bolus, a king of the Clmbrx, who killed & 
Roman ambassador. Liv. q>. 67 * 

Bomienses, a people near AStolia. Thucyd 
3, c, 96. 

K 3 Bomilcak- 
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BomiIcar, a Carthaginian general, son of fond of Hyacinthus [ Vid, Hyacinthus] and 
Amilcar. He was suspected of a conspiracy carried away Orithyia, who refused to receive 
with Agathocles, and hung in the forum, his addresses, and by her he had Zetes and 
where he had received all his dignity. Calais, Cleopatra and Chionc. He was wor- 

Diod. 26. — Justin . 22, c. 7. An African, shipped as a deity, and represented with win«*s 

for some time the instiument of all Jugurtha’s and white hair. The Athenians dedicated 
cruelties. He conspired against Jugurtlia, altars to him, and to the winds, when Xerxes 
who put him to death Sallust* Jug. invaded Europe. Boreas changed himseli 

BoaioNic-as, youths that were whipt at the into a horse, to unite himself with the mares 
altar of Diana Orthia during the festivals of of Dardanus, by which ho had twelve mares 


the goddess. He who bore the lash of the 
whip with the greatest patience, and without 
uttering a gioan, was declared victorious, and 
received an honorable prize. Paus . 3, c. 16. 
— Pint, in Lyc . 

Bona Dea, a name given to Ops, Vesta, 
Cybele, and Rliea, by the Greeks ; and by 
iho Latins, to Fauna, or Fatua. This god- 
dess was so chaste that no man but her 
husband saw” her after he; marriage : from 
which reason, her festivals were celebrated 
only in the night by the Roman matrons 
in the houses of the highest officers of 
the state, and all the statues of the men were 
carefully covered with a veil where the cere- 
monies were observed. In the latter ages 
of the republic, however, the sanctity of these 
mysteries was profaned by the intrusion 
of men, and by the introduction of lasci- 
viousness and debauchery, Juv. 6, v. 315.— 
Propert . 4, el. 10, v. 25. — Ovid, de Art . Am. 5, 
v. 637. 

Bononia, called also Fclsina, a town on the 
borders of the Rhine, or Rhcno, which falls in- 
to the Po. Vat Max. 8, c. 1 . — XtaL 8, v. 599. 

Bonosius, an officer of Probus, who as- I 
suraed the imperial purple in GauL 

Bonus Eventus, a Roman deity, whose 
worship was first introduced by the peasants. 
He was represented holding a cup in his right 
hand, and in his left, ears of com. Varro de 
R. JR. 1. — Plin. 34, c. 8. 

Boosura, (bovis cauda) a town of Cyprus, 
where Venus had an ancient temple. Strab. 

Bootes, a northern constellation near the 
Ursa Major, also called Bubulcus and Arcto- 
phylax. Some suppose it to be Icarus, the 
father of Erigone, who was killed by shep- 
herds for inebriating them. Others maintain 
that it is Areas, whom Jupiter placed in 
heaven. Ovid. Fast. 5, v. 405. — Cic. de 
Nat . D. 2, c. 42. 

Bootus & Bceotus, a son of Neptune and 
Menalippe, exposed by his mother, but pre- 
served by shepherds. My gin. fab. 1 86. 

Borea, a town taken by Sextus Pompey. 
Cic . 16, ad. Att. e}>. 4. 

- Boreades, the descendants of Boreas, who 
long possessed the supreme power and the 
priesthood in the island of die Hyperboreans. 

Diod. ] & 2. 

Boreas, the name of the north wind 
blowing from the Hyperborean mountains. 
According to the poets, he was son of 
A st rams and Aurora, but others make him 
ton of the Strymon* He was passionately 


so swift, that they ran or rather flew over the 
sea, without scarce wetting their feet Homer . 
II. 20, v. 222. — Hesiod. Tkeog. v. 379. — 

Apollod. 3, c. 15. — Herodot. 7, c. 189 Ovid. 

Met. 6, v, 700. 

Boreasmi, a festival at Athens, in honor 
of Boreas, who, as the Athenians supposed, 
was related to them on account of his mar- 
riage with Orithyia, the daughter of one of 
their kings. They attributed the oveithiow 
of the enemy’s fleet to the respect which he 
paid to his wife’s native country. There 
were also sacrifices at Megalopolis in Arcadia, 
in honor of Boreas. Pans. Attic . $ Arcad. 

Boreus, a Persian, &c. Polyam. 7, c. 40. 

Borges, a Persian who burnt himselt 
rather than submit to the enemy, &c. Po- 
lycen. 7, c. 24. 

Bornos, a place of Thrace. C. Nep . in 
Alcib. c. 7.' 

Borsippa, a town of Babylonia, sacred to 
Apollo and Diana. The inhabitants eat bats. 
Strab. 16. 

Borus, a son of Perieres, who married 
Polydora the daughter of Peleus. Apollod. 3, 
c. 13. — Homer. R. 16, v. 177. 

Borysthenes, a large river of Scythia, 
falling into the Euxine sea, now called the 
Dnieper , and inferior to no other European 
river but the Danube, according to Hero- 
dotus, 4, c. 45, &c. There was a city of 

the same name on the borders of the river, 
built by a colony of Milesians, 655 years 
before the Christian era. It was also called 

Olba Salvia. Mela, 2, c. 1 & 7. A horse 

with which the emperor Adrian used to hunt. 
At his death he was honored with a monu- 
ment. Diod. 

Bosphorus & Bosporus, two narrow 
straits, situate at the confines of Europe and 
Asia. One was called Cimmerian, and 
joined the Palus Mceotis to the Euxine, 
now known by the name of the straits of 
CafFa j and the other which was called the 
Thracian Bosphorus, and by the moderns the 
straits of Constantinople, made a commu- 
nication between the Euxine sea and the 
Propontis. It is sixteen miles long, and 
one and a half broad, and where narrowest 
500 paces or 4 stadia, according to He- 
rodotus. The word is derived from 

bovis meatus, because, on account of 
its narrowness, an ox could easily cross it. 
Cocks were heard to crow, and dogs to 
bark, from the opposite banks, and in a calm 
day persons could talk one‘ to the other. 

Ptin. 



Plin . 4. c. 12. 1. 6, c. 1. — Ovid. Tnst. 5, 
el. 4, v. 49. — Mela, 1, c. 1. — Strab. 12. — 
JKerodat. 4, c. 85. 

Boter, a freedman of Claudius. Suet. 
Claud. 

Bottia, a colony of Macedonians in 
Thrace. The people were called Pot tied. 
Phn. 4, c. l.—Herodot. 7, c. 185, &c.— 
Thucyd. 2, c. 99. 

Botti^ris, a country at the north of Mace- 
donia, on the bay of Therma. JItTodot. 7, 
c. 125, &c. 

Boudicea, a queen in Britain, who re- 
belled upon being insulted by the Romans. 
She poisoned herself when conquered, A. D. 
b’l. TucU. Ann. 14, c. 51. 

Bouianum, an ancient colony of the Sam- 
nites, at the foot of the Appenines not far 
from Beneventum. Lev. 9, c. 28. 

BovilljE, a town of Latiuin near Rome. 

Ovid. Fast. 5, v. 607. Another in Cam- 

pan ha 

Brachmanes, Indian philosophers, who 
dciive their name from Brahma, one of the 
three beings whom God, according to their 
theology, created, and with whose assistance 
he formed the world. They devoted them- 
selves totally to the worship of the gods, 
and were accustomed from their youth to 
endure labors, and to live with frugality and 
abstinence. They never eat flesh, and ab- 
stained from the use of wine, and all car- 
nal enjoyments. After they had spent 
57 years in the greatest trials, they were 
pci milled to many, and indulge themselves 
in a moie fiee and unbounded manner. 
According to modem authors, Brahma is 
the parent of all mankind, and he produced 
as many woilds as there aie parts in the 
body, which they reckoned 14. They believed 
that there were seven seas, of water, milk, 
curds, butter, salt, sugar and wine, each blessed 
with its particular paradise. Strab. 15.— 
jDiod. 17. 

Brjksia, a daughter of Cinyras and Me- 
tharme. Ajmllod. 5, c. 14. 

BranciXdes, a surname of Apollo. 

Brancihdjk, a people of Asia, near the 
river Oxus, put to the sword by Alexander, 
They were originally of Miletus, near the 
temple of Branchus, but had boon removed 
from thence by Xerxes. Strab. 1 1. — Cart. 7, 

c. 5, The priests of Apollo Didymocus, 

who gave oracles in Oaria. Phn. 5, c. 29. 

Branchyluoes, a chief of the Boeotians. 
Pans. 9, c. 15. 

Branchus, a youth of Miletus, son of 
Smicros, beloved by Apollo, who gave him 
the power of prophecy. He gave oracles at 
Didyme, which became inferior to none of 
the Grecian oracles, except Delphi, and 
which exchanged the name of Didymean for 
that of Brancliidce. The temple, according 
to Strabo, was set on fire by Xerxes, who 
took possession of the riches it contained, and 
transported the people into Sogdiana, where 
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they built a city which was afterwards do* 
stroyed by Alexander Strab. 15. — Stal 
Theb. 5, v. 479. I Ate tun. de Porno. 

BitAsinc. a town of Laconia. Pans. 3 
c. 24. 

Bit a si das, a famous general of Lace- 
daemon, son of Tellus, W'lio, after many 
gieat victories over Athens and other Gre- 
cian states, died of a wound at Amphipolis. 
which Cleon, the Athenian, had besieged, 
B. C, 422. A superb monument w f as laised 
to his memory. Pans. 5, c. 24. — Thun/d. 4 

& 5 — Piod . 5. A man of Cos. Theo- 

cnt. Id. 7. 

Bilasideia, festivals at Lacedaemon, in ho- 
nor of Brasidns. None but fieomen bom 
Spartans were permitted to enter the lists, 
and such as were absent were fined. 

Brasilas, a man of Cos. Tkeocr. 7. 

Braure, a woman who assisted in the 
murder of Httacus, king of the Ldoni. 
Thucyd. 4, c. 107. 

Brauron, a town of Attica, where 
Diana had a temple. The goddess had 
three festivals called Praurotria, celebrated 
once every fifth year by ten men, who were 
called hgowotvt. They sacrificed a goat to the 
goddess, and it was usual to sing one of 
the books of Homer’s Iliad. The most 
remarkable that attended w'ere young vir- 
gins in yellow gowns, consecrated to Diana. 
They were about ten years of age, and not 
under five, and therefore their consecration 
was called i&xartuuv, fiom decent; 

and sometimes a^Knuuv, as the viigins 
themselves, bore the name of uqxvoi bears , 
from tliis ciicumstancc. There was a bear 
in one of the villages of Attica, so tame, 
that he ate with the inhabitants, aud played 
harmlessly with them. Tliis familiarity 
lasted long, till a young virgin treated the 
animal too roughly, and was killed by it. 
The virgin’s brother killed the bear, and 
the country w*as soon after visited by a 
pestitencc. The oracle was consulted, and 
the plague removed by consecrating virgins 
to the service of Diana. This was so faiths 
fully observed, that no 'woman in Athens 
was ever married before a previous conse- 
cration to the goddess. The statue of 
Diana of Tauris, which had been brought 
into Greece by Iphigenia, was preserved in 
the town of Brauron. Xerxes carried it away 
when he invaded Greece. Pans. 8, c* 46. — 
Strab. 9. 

Brenni & Breuni, a people of Noricum. 
Karat . 4, od . 14. 

Brennus, a general of tire Galli Seno- 
nes, who invaded Italy, defeated the Ro- 
mans at the river Alba, and entered their 
city without opposition. Hie Romans fled 
into the capitol, and left die whole city in 
the possession of die enemies. The Gauls 
climbed the Tarpeian rock m the night, and 
the capitol would have been taken Jwwi J>ot 
the Romans been awakened by the noise of 
4 geese 
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geese which were before the doors, and im- 
mediately repelled the enemy. Camillus, 
who was in banishment, marched to the 
relief of his country, and so totally defeated 
the Gauls, that not one remained co cany 
the news of their destruction. Liu. 5, 

c. 56, Sec. — Plat. in CamiU. Another 

Gaul, who made an irruption into Greece 
with 150,000 men, and 15,000 horse, and en- 
deavoured to plunder the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi. He was destroyed, with all 
his troops, by the god, or more properly, 
he killed himself in a lit of intoxication, 
B. C. 278, after being defeated by the Del- 
phians. Paus. 10, C. 22 & 25. — Justin . 24, 
c. 6, &c. 

Brenthe, a ruined city of Aicadia. 
Paus . 8, c. 28, 

Brescia, a city of Italy, which had gods 
peculiar to itself. 

Brettii, a people of Italy. Slrab. 6. 

Briareus, a famous giant, son of Ccelus 
and Terra, who had 100 hands and 50 heads, 
and was called by men iEgeon, and only 
by the gods Briareus. When Juno, Nep- 
tune, and Minerva conspired to dethrone 
Jupiter, Briareus ascended the heavens, and 
seated himself next to him, and so terrified 
the conspiratois by his fierce and threatening 
loolcs that they desisted. He assisted the 
giants in their war against the gods, and 
was thrown under mount JEtna, according 
to some accounts. Hesiod. Theog . v. 148. — 
Apollod. 1 , c. 1, — Homer. XI. 1 , v. 405. — 
Virg. JEn. 6, v. 287. 1. 10, v. 565. — A Cy- 
clops, made judge between Apollo and Nep- 
tune, in their dispute about the isthmus and 
promontory of Corinth. He gave the former 
to Neptune, and the latter to Apollo. Paus. 2, 
c ' lm 

Brias, a town of Pisidia. 

Brigantes, a people in the northern 
parts of Britain. Juv. 14, v. 198. — Paus. 8, 
c. 45. 

Buigantinus, a lake of Rlicetia between 
the Alps, now the lake of Constance. The 
town on its eastern banks is now Bregentz 
in the Tyrol, anciently called Brigantium. 
Plm. 9, c. 17. 

Brxlessus, a mountain of Attica, Thu- 
cyd. 2, c. 2 5. 

Brimo, ( terror ) a name given to Proser- 
pine and Hecate. Propert. 2, el. 2, v. 11. 

Briseis, a woman of Lyrnessus, called 
also Hippodamia. When her country was 
taken by the Greeks, and her husband 
Mines and brother killed in the fight, she 
fell to the share of Achilles in the division 
of the spoils. Agamemnon took her away 
some time after from Achilles, who made 
a vow to absent himself from the field of 
battle. Briseis was very faithful to Achilles ; 
and when Agamemnon restored her to 
him, he swore he had never offended her 
chastity. Homer. XL 1, 2, $c. — Ovid. 
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1 Heroul. 5. de Art. Ain. 2 8c 5. — Propert . 2 
el. 8, 20 8c 22. — Paus. 5, c. 24. — Horat. 2, 
od. 4. 

Brisks, a man of Lyrnessus, brother to the 
priest Chryses. Ilis daughter Hippodamia 
was called Briseis , from him. 

Briseus, a surname of Bacchus, from his 
nurse Brisa, orliis temple at Brisa, a promon- 
tory at Lesbos. Persius , 1, v. 76. 

Brit an ni, die inhabitants of Britain. 

[ Vid. Biitannia.] A man in Gallia Bei- 

gica. Plm. 4, c. 17. 

Britannia, an island in the northern 
ocean, the greatest in Europe, conquered by 
J. Caesar, during liis Gallic wars, B. C. 55, 
and first known to be an island by Agricola, 
who sailed round it. It was a Roman pro- 
vince from the time of its conquest till 
die 448th year of the Christian era. The 
inhabitants, in the age of Caesar, used to 
paint their bodies, to render themselves more 
terrible in the eyes of their enemies. The 
name of Britain was unknown to die Romans 
before Caesar conquered it. Cces. Bell . G. 4.— 
JDiod. 5. — Paus. 1, c. 55.~~Tacit. in Agric. 10. 
— Plin. 54, c. 17. 

Britannicus, a son of Claudius Caesar 
by Messalina. Nero was raised to die throne 
in preference to him, by means of Agrippina, 
and caused him to be poisoned. His corpse 
was buried in the night ; but it is said diat 
a shower of rain washed away the white paint 
which the murderer had put over his face, so 
diat it appeared quite black, and discovered 
the effects of poison. Tacit. Ann. — Sueton . 
in Her. c. 55. 

Britomartis, a beautiful nymph of Crete, 
daughter of Jupiter and Charme, who de- 
voted herself to hunting, and became a great 
favorite of Diana. She was loved by Minos, 
who pursued her so closely, that to avoid his 
importunities, she threw herself into the sea. 

Paus. 2, c. 50. 1. 5, c. 14. -A surname of 

Diana. 

Britomarus, a chief of the Galli In- 
subres conquered by JEmilius. Flor. 2, 
c. 4. 

Brit ones, the inhabitants of Britain. 
Juv. 15, v. 124. 

Brixellum, a town in Italy near Mantua, 
where Odio slew himself when defeated. 
Tacit. Hist. 2, c. 52. 

Brixia, a town of Italy beyond the Po, at 
the north of Cremona, now Brescia. Jus- 
tin. 20, c. 5. 

Brizo, the goddess of dreams worshipped 
in Delos. 

Brocurelus, a governor of Syria, who fled 
to Alexander, when Darius was murdered by 
Bessus. Curt. 5, c. 15. 

Bromius, a surname of Bacchus, from 
Spifcuv, f render e, alluding to the groans which 
Semele uttered when consumed by Jupiter’s 
fire. Ovid. Met. 4, v. 11.— A son of 
JEgyptus. Apollod, . 2, c. 1. 
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Bromus, one of the Centaurs. Ovid. 
Met. 12, v. 459. 

Brongus, a river foiling into the Istcr. 
Heradot. 4, c. 49. 

Brontes, ( thunder ) one of the Cyclops. 
Virg. JEn. 8, v. 425. 

Brontinus, a Pythagorean philosopher. 

The father of Theano, the wife of Py- 
thagoras. Diog. 

Broteas & Ammon, two men famous 
for their skill in the cestus. Ovid. Met. 5, 
v. 107.— One of the Lapithse. 

Brotiieus, a son of Vulcan and Minerva, 
who burned himself to avoid the ridicule to 
which his deformity subjected him. Ovid, in 
lb. v. 517. 

IIructiri, a people of Geimany, inha- 
biting the country at the cast of Holland. 
Tacit. Ann. 1, c. 51. 

Brum a li a, festivals celebiated at Rome 
m honor of Bacchus, about the month of 
December. They were first instituted by 
ltomulus. 

Brundusium, now Bran did, a city of 
Calabria, on the Adriatic sea, where the 
Appian road was ta initiated. It was founded 
by Diomedcs after the Tiojan war, or ac- 
cording to Strabo, by Theseus, with a 
Cretan colony. The Romans generally em- 
barked at Brundusium for Greece. It is 
famous for the birth of the poet Pacuvius, 
and the death of Virgil, and likewise for its 
harbour, which is capacious, and sheltered by 
the land, and by a small island at the en- 
trance, against the fury of the winds and 
waves. Little remains of the ancient city, 
and even its harbour has now been choahod 
up by the negligence of the inhabitants. 
Justin. 3, c. 4. 1. 12, c. 2. — Strab. 5. — 
Cccs. Bell. Civ. 1, c. 24. — Cic. ad Attic. 4, 

1 - , . 

Brltidius, a man dragged to prison in 
Juvenal’s age, on suspicion of Ids favoring 
Sejanus. Juv. 10, v. 82. 

Brutii, a people in the farthest parts of 
Italy, who were originally shepherds of the 
Lucanians, but revolted, and went in quest 
of a settlement. They received the name of 
Bmtu , from their stupidity, and cowardice 
in submitting, without opposition, to Annibal 
in the 2d Punic war. They were ever after 
held in the greatest disgrace, and employed 
in every servile work. Justin. 23, c. 9.— 
Strab. Q.—Diod. 16. 

BnuitfLUs, a Samnite, who killed himself, 
upon being delivered to the Romans for 
violating a treaty. Liv. 8, c. 39. 

Brctus, L. Junius, a son of M. Junius 
and Tarquinia, second daughter of Tarquin 
Priscus. The father, with his eldest son, 
were murdered by Tarquin the proud, 
and Lucius, unable to revenge their death, 
pretended to be insane. The artifice saved 
his life; he was called Brutus for Ills 
stupidity, which he however soon after 
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showed to bo feigned. When Lucretia 
killed heisclf, B. Cl. 509, in consequence of 
the brutality of Taiquin. Brutus snatched 
the dagger from the wound, and swoie, upon 
the looking blade, immoital bailed to the 
royal family. His example animated the 
Romans, the Tarquins were prosmbod by 
a decree of the senate, and the loyal au- 
thority vested in the hands of consuls chosen 
from patrician families. Brutus, in his 
consular office, made the people swear they 
never would again submit to kingly autho- 
rity; but the first who violated their oath 
were in his own family. Ilis sons con- 
spired w ith the Tuscan ambassador to restore 
the Tarquins ; and when discovered, they 
were tried and condemned before their fa- 
ther, who himself attended at their execu- 
tion. Some time after, in a combat that 
was fought between the Romans and Tar- 
quins, Brutus engaged with Am ns, and so 
fierce was the attack that they pierced one 
another at the same time. The dead body 
was brought to Rome, and received as in 
triumph ; a funeral oration was spoken over 
it, and the Roman matrons showed their 
grief by mourning a year for the father of 
the republic. Flor. 1 , c. 2. — Lw. 1, c. 56. 

I. 2, c. 1, &c. — Bioni/s. Hal. 4, 8c 5 — C. 
Nep. in Attic. 8 .—Jiutraju de Turq.'—Virg. 

JEn. 6, v. 818. — Pint, in Brut. $* Ors. 

TV1 arcus Junius, father of Ciesar’s murderer, 
wrote three books on civil law. He followed 
the party of Marius, and was conquered by 
Pompey. After the death of Syllu, he was 
besieged in Mutinu by Pompey, to whom 
he surrendered, and by whose orders lie 
was put to death. He had married Sen ilia, 
Cato’s sister, by whom he had a son and 
tw'O daughters. Cic. tic Oral. c. 55.*— Plut. 
in Brut — His son of the same name 
by Scrvilia, was lineally descended from 

J. Brutus, who expelled the 'Tarquins from 
j Home. He seemed to inherit the rc 

publican principles of his great progenitor, 
and in the civil wars joined himself to the 
side of Pompey, though he was his father’s 
murderer, only because he looked upon 
him as more just and patriotic in his claims. 
At the battle of Pharsalia, Caisar not only 
spared the life of Brutus, but he made 
him one of his most faithful friends. Ho 
however forgot the favor because Caisar 
aspired to tyranny. He conspired with man> 
of the most illustrious citizens^ of Rome 
against the tyrant, and stabbed him in Pom- 
pey’s Basilica. The tumult winch tins mur- 
der occasioned was great; the conspirators 
fied to the capitol, and by proclaiming free- 
dom and liberty to the populace, they re- 
established tranquillity in the city. Antony, 
whom Brutus, contrary to the opinion of Jus 
associates, refused to seize, gained ground 
in behalf of his friend Caesar, and the mur- 
derers were soon obliged to leave Rome, 
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Brutus retired into Greece, where he gained 
himself many friends by his arms, as well as 
by persuasion, and he was soon after pursued 
thither by Antony, whom young Octavius 
accompanied. A battle was fought at Phi- 
lippi. Brutus, who commanded the right 
wing of the lepublican army, defeated the 
enemy ; but Cassius, who hod the care of the 
left, was overpowered, and as he knew not 
the situation of his friend, and grew desperate, 
he ordered one of his freed-mcn to run 
him through. Brutus deeply deplored his 
fall, and in the fulness of his grief, called 
him the last of the Homans. In another 
battle, the wing which Brutus commanded 
obtained a victory ; but the other was de- 
feated, and he found liimself surrounded 
by the soldiers of Antony. lie however 
made his escape, and soon after fell upon 
bis sword, B. C. 42. Antony honored him 
with a magnificent funeral. Brutus is not 
less celebrated for his literary talents, than 
his valor in the field. When he was in 
the camp, the greatest part of liis time 
was employed in reading and writing; and 
the day which preceded one of his most 
bloody battles, while the rest of liis army 
was under continual apprehensions, Brutus 
calmly spent his hours till the evening, 
in writing an epitome of Polybius. He 
was fond of imitating the austere virtues 
of Cato, and in reading the Instories of 
nations he imbibed those principles of free- 
dom which were so eminently displayed 
in his political career. He was Intimate 
with Cicero, to whom he would have com- 
municated his conspiracy, had he not been 
apprehensive of his great timidity. He 
severely reprimanded liim in his letters 
for joining die side of Octavius, who me- 
ditated the ruin of the republic. Plutarch 
mentions, that Caesar’s ghost made its ap- 
pearance to Brutus in his tent, and told 
him that he would meet him at Philippi. 
Brutus married Portia, the daughter of Cato, 
who killed herself, by swallowing burning 
coals when she heard the fate of her hus- 
band. C. Nep. in At lie. — Palcrc. 2, c. 48.— 
Plut» in Brut* $c. Cm. 1. — Flor. 4.— 
D. Jun. Albinus, one of Caesar’s murderers, 
who, after the battie of Mutina, was de- 
serted by the legions, with which he wished 
to march against Antony. He was put 
to death by Antony’s orders, though con- 
sul elect— —Jun. one of the first tribunes 

of the people. Plut. One of Carbo’s 

generals. 

Bryas, a general of the Argives against 
Sparta, put to death by a woman, lo whom 
ho had offered violence. Pans. % c. 20. 
——A general in die army of Xerxes* 
Fferodot. 7, c. 72. 

Beyaxis, a marble sculptor, who assisted 
in making the Mausoleum. Pans. 1 , c. 40. 

Bryce, a daughter of Danaus by Polyxo. 
Apollo d. 2, c. 1 
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Bryges, a people of Thrace, aftei wards 
called Phryges. Strab. 7. 

Brygi, a people of Macedonia, conquered 
by Mardonius. Herodot. 5, c. 45. 

Bhysla, a town of Laconia. Paus. 
c. 20. 

Bubacene, a town of Asia. Curt. 5. 

Bi/bacfs, an eunuch of Darius, &c. 
Curt. 5, c. 11. 

13 ub A ius, a Persian .who married die 
daughter of Amyntas, against whom he had 
been sent with an army. Justin . 7, c. 15. 

Bcjbastiacus, one of the mouths of the Nile. 

Bubastis, a city of Egypt, in the eastern 
parts of die Delta, where cats were held in 
gi eat veneration, because Diana Bubastis, 
who is the chief deity of the place, is said to 
have transformed herself Into a cat when die 
gods fled into Egypt. Herodot. 2, c. 59, 157, 
& 154. — Ovid. Met. 9, v. 590. 

Bubasus, a country of Caria, whence 
Bubasides applied to die natives. Ovid. 
Met. 9, v. 545. 

Bubon, an inland city of Lycia. Plin. 5, 
c. 27. 

13 u cEiui a la, a city of India, near the 
Hydaspes, built by Alexander, in honor of 
his favorite horse Bucephalus. Curt. 9, c. 5.— 
Justin. 12, c. 8. — JOiod. 17. 

Bucephalus, a horse of Alexander’s, 
whose head resembled that of a bull, whence 
his name (&>i n xttpctXog, bovis caput). Alex- 
ander was the only one who could mount on 
I his back, and he always knelt down to take 
up liis master. He was present in an engage- 
ment in Asia, where he received a heavy 
wound, and hastened immediately out of die 
batde, and dropped down dead as soon as he 
had set down the king in a safe place. He 
was thirty years old when he died, and Alex 
ander built a city which he called after his 
name. Plut. in Alex. — Curl.— Arrian. 5, 
c. 5.— Plin. 8, c. 42. 

Bucilianus, one of Caesar’s murderers. 
Cic. ad Attic . 14. 

Bucolica, a sort of poem which treats of 
the care of the flocks, and of die pleasures 
and occupations of the rural life, with simpli- 
city and elegance. The most famous pastoral 
writers of antiquity are Moschus, Bion, The- 
ocritus and Virgil. The invention of Buco- 
lics, or pastoral poetry, is attributed to a shep- 
herd of Sicily. 

Bucolicum, one of the mouths of the 
Nile, situate between the Sebonnytican and 
Mendesian mouths, and called by Strabo, 
Phatmticum. Herodot. % c. 17. 

Bucolion, a king of Arcadia, after Laias. 
Paus. 8, c. 5.— A son of Laomedon and 

the nymph Calybe.* A son of Hercules 

and Praxlthea. He was also called Bucolus. 

A son of Lycaon, king of Arcadia. 

Apollod. 2 & 5. 

Bucolus,* a son of Hercules and Marse. 
I —A son of Hippocoon. Apollod* 2 & 5. 
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Bunn, a nation of Media. Herodot , 

IJudini, a people of Scythia. Id. 

Budorum, a promontory of Salamis. 
Thuci/d. % c. 94. 

Bulbus, a lloman senator, remarkable for 
his meanness. Cic. m Ver. 

Bums, a town of Phocis, built by a co- 
lony from Doris, near the sea, above the bay 

of Corinth. Vims. 10, c. 57. A Spartan 

given up to Xerxes, to atone for the offence 
which his countiymen had done in putting 
the king’s messengers to death. Herodot. 7, 
c. 154, &c. 

Bull ati us, a friend of Horace to whom 
the poet addressed, 1 . ep. 11. in conse- 
quence of his having travelled over part of 
Asia. 

Bullis, a town of lllyricuni, near the sea, 
south of Apollonia. Liu. 50, c. 7. I. 44, 
c. 50. 

Bumellus, a river of Assyiia. Curt. 4, 
c. 9. 

Bcjne a, a surname of Juno. 

Bonus, a son of Meicury and Alcida- 
mea, who obtained the government of Co- 
rinth when JEetcs went to Colchis. He 
built a temple to Juno. Paus. 2, c. 5 & 4. 

Bubalus, a statuary of Clazomenee. Fid. 
Anthermus. 

BurHAGUS, a son of Japetus and Thor- 
nax killed by Diana whose virtue he had 
attempted. A river of Arcadia bears his 

name. Paus. 8, c. 24. A surname of 

Hercules, given him on account of his glut- 
tony. 

Bufhonia, a festival in honor of Jupiter 
at Athens, where an ox was immolated. 
Paus. 1, c. 24. — JElian . V. H. 8, c. 5. 

Buprasium, a city, country, and river of 
Elis. Homer . 

Bura, a daughter of Jupiter, or accord- 
ing to others of Ion and Hclicc, fiom whom 
Bura or Paris, once a florisliing city in the 
bay of Corinth, received its name. This city 
was destroyed by the sea. Ovid. Met. 15, 
v. 295. — Paus. 7, c. 25. — Strab. 1 & 8. — 
JDiod. 15, 

Buraicus, an epithet applied to Hercu- 
les, from his temple near Bura. A river 

of Achaia. Paus. 7, c. 25. 

Burruus Afranxus, a diief of the 

praetorian guards, put to death by Nero. 

A brother-in-law of the emperor Commo- 
dus. 

Bursa, a capital city of Bithynia, supposed 
to have been called Prusa, from its founder 
Prusias, Strab. 12. 

Bursia, a town of Babylonia. Justin. 12, 
c* 15. 

Busa. a woman of Apulia who entertained 
1000 Romans after the battle of Cannae. 
Val. Max . 4, c. 8. 

Busje, a nation of Media. Herodot . 1. 

BusIris, a king of Eg>pt, son of Nep- 
tune and Libya, or Lysianassa, who sacri- 
ficed all foreigners to Jupiter with the 
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greatest cruelty. When Hercules visited 
Egypt, Busins carried him to the altar 
bound hand and foot. The hero soon disen- 
tangled himself, and offered the tyiant, his 
son Amphidamas, and the ministers of his 
cruelty, on the altar. Many Egyptian pnnees 
have borne the same name. One of them 
built a town called Pusim , in the middle ot 
the Delta, wlieie Isis had a famous tem- 
ple. Herodot. 2, c. 59 & 61. — Strab. 17. — 
Ovid. Met. 9, v. 152. Heroul . 9, v. 69. — 
Plut. in Tkes . — Vtrg. G. 5, v. 5, — Apollod. 2, 
c. 5. 

Buta, a town of Achaia. Died. 20. 

Buteo, a surname of M. Eabius. fJv. 50, 
c. 26. A Roman orator. Seneca. 

Botes, one of the descendants of Amy- 
cus, king of the Bebryces, very expert in 
the combat of the cestus. lie came to 
Sicily, wheie he was received by Lycaste, 
a beautiful harlot, by whom he had a 
son called Eryx. Lyeaste, on account of 
her beauty was called Venus; hence Eryx 
is often called the son of Venus. — Firg. 

JEn. 5, v. 572. One of the Argonauts. 

Apollod. 1, c. 9. A Trojan slain by Ca- 
milla. Firg. JEn. 11, v. 690. A son 

of Boreas who built Naxos. Diod. 5. 

A son of Pandion and Zeuxippe, priest 
of Minerva and Neptune. lie manned 
Chthonia, daughter of Eieehtheus. Apol- 
lod. 5, c. 14, &e. An ann-bearer to An- 

chiscs, and afterwards to Ascanius. Apollo 
assumed his shape when he descended from 
heaven to encourage Ascanius to fight, 
Butes was killed by Turnus. Firg. JEn. 

9, v. 647. 1. 1 2, v. 652. A governor 

of Darius, besieged by Conon the Athen- 
ian. 

Buthrotum, now Butrin to, a sea port 
town of Epirus, opposite Corcyra, visited by 
JEneas, in his way from Troy to Italy. Fir#. 
JEn. 5, v. 295. — Plin. 4, c. 1 . 

Butiirotus, a river in Italy near Locri, 

Buthyreus, a noble statuary, disciple to 
Myron. Phn. 54, c. 8. 

Butoa, an island in the Mediterranean, 
near Crete. Plin. 4, c. 12. 

Buto iu.n£s, an historian, who wrote con- 
cerning the pyramids, Plin. 56, c. 12. 

Butos, a town of Egypt, where there was 
a temple of Apollo and Diana, and an oracle 
of Latona. Herodot. 2, c. 59 & 65. 

Butuntum, an inland town of Apulia. 
Plin. 5, c. 11. 

But us, a son of Pandion. 

Bijzyges, an Athenian who first ploughed 
with harnessed oxen. Demophoon gave him 
the Palladium with which Diomedes had in- 
trusted him, to be carried to Athens. Po- 
ly an. 1, c. 5. 

Byblesia 8s Bybassia, a country of Caria. 
Herodot . 1, c. 174. 

Byblla, a name of Venus. 

Bybui, a people of Syria* Apollod. % 

** ’iJyBus. 



Byblis, a daughter of Miletus and Cya- | 
nea. She fell in love with her brother 
C<um as, anil when he refused to gratify her 
passion, she destroyed herself. Some say 
that Caunus became eiiamouied of her, and 
fled from his country to avoid incest ; and 
others report, that he fled fioin his sister’s 
import unities, who sought him all over Ly- 
cia and Carla, and at last sat down all bathed 
in tears, and was changed into a fountain of 
the same name. Ovid de Art . Am. 1, v. 284. 
Met . 9, v. 451 . — My gin. fab. 245. — Pans. 
7, c. 5. A small island in the Mediter- 

ranean. 

Bym.us, a town of Syria, not far from 
the sea, where Adonis hacl a temple. 
Strab . 16. 

Byluones, a people of Illyricum. 

Byrriius, a robber, famous for his dissipa- 
tion. Ilorctt. 1, Sat. 4, v. 69. 

Byrsa, a citadel in the middle of Car- 
thage, on which was the temple of iEscula- 
pius. Asdrubal’s wife burnt it when the city 
was taken. When Dido came to Africa, she 
bought of the inhabitants as much land as 
could be encompassed by a bull’s hide. After 
the agreement, she cut the hide in small 
thongs, and inclosed a large piece of teiritory, 
on which she built a citadel which she called 
Byrsa a hide). Virg . ASn. 1, v. 371. 

Strab. 17. — Justin. 18, c. 5.— J Flor. 2, c. 15. — 
X>‘w. 34, c. 62. 

Byzacium, a country of Africa. 

Byzantium, a town situate on the Thra- 
cian Bosphorus, founded by a colony of 
Mcgara, under the conduct of Byzas, 658 
years before tlie Christian era. Paterculus 
says it was founded by the Milesians, and by 


the Lacedaemonians according to Justin, and 
according to Ammianus by the Athenians, 
The pleasantness and convenience of its situ- 
ation wei e observed by Constantine the Great, 
who made it the capital of the eastern 
Roman empire, A. D. 328, and called it 
Constantinopolis. A number of Greek 
writers who have deserved or usurped the 
name of Byzantine historians, florished at 
Byzantium, after the seat of the empire had 
been translated thither from Rome. Their 
works which more particularly relate to the 
time in which they florished, and are seldom 
read but by those who wish to form an ac- 
quaintance with the revolutions of the lower 
empire, were published in one large collec- 
tion, in 36 vols, folio, 1648, &c. at Paris, and 
iceommended themselves by the notes and 
supplements of du Fresne and du Cange 
They were likewise printed at Venice, 1729, 
in 28 vols. though perhaps this edition is not 
so valuable as that of the French. Strab. 1. 
— Patera. 2, c. 15. — C. JSfcp . in Pans. Alcib . 
$ Timotk. — Justin. 9, c. 1.— •Tacit* 12, Ann. 
c. 62 & 65. —Mela, 2, c. 2.— Marcel. 22, 
c. 8. 

Byzas, a son of Neptune, king of Thrace, 
from whom it is said Byzantium receives its 
name. Died. 4. 

Bvzf.rfs, a people of Pontus, between 
Cappadocia and Colchis. Bionys. Peneg .— 
Place. 5, v. 153. 

Byzes, a celebrated artist in the age of 
Astyages. Pans. 5, c . 10. 

Byzia, a town in the possession of the 
kings of Thrace, hated by swallows, on ac- 
count of the horrible crimes of Tereus. 
Plin. 4, c. 1 1. 
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C AANTHUS, a son of Oceanus and 
Tethys. He was ordered by liis father 
to seek his sister Malia, whom Apollo had 
carried away, and he burnt in revenge the 
ravisher’s temple, near the Isthmus. He was 
killed for this impiety by the god, and a mo- 
nument was raised to his memory. Pans. 9, 
c . 10. 

Cabades, a king of Persia, Sue. 

Cabala, a place of Sicily where the 
Carthaginians were conquered by Dionysius. 
XBod. 15. 

Cabales, a people of Africa. Herodot. 
Cabalii, a people of Asia Minor. Id. 
Cabalinus, a clear fountain on mount 
Helicon, sacred to the muses, and called also 
Hippocrene, as raised from the ground by the 
foot of Pegasus. Pers. 

CaballInum, a town of the i£dui, now 
Chalon's, on the Saonc. Cees. Bell G. c. 42. 
Caballio, a town of Gaul. 

Cabarnos, a deity worshipped at Paros. 
His priests were called Cabami, 
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Cabassus, a town of Cappadocia.— -A 
village near Tarsus. 

Cabira, a wife of Vulcan, by whom 

she had three sons. A town of Paphla- 

gonia. 

Cab! hi, certain deities held in the greatest 
veneration at Thebes, Lemnos, Macedonia, 
and Phrygia, but more particularly in the 
islands of Samothrace and Imbros. The 
number of these deities is uncertain. Some 
say there were only two, Jupiter and Bac- 
chus ; others mention three, and some four, 
Ascbieros, Achiochersa, Achiochersus, and 
Camillus. It is unknown where their wor- 
ship was first established ; yet Phoenicia seems 
to be the place according to the authority of 
Sanchoniathon, and from thence it was in- 
troduced into Greece by the Pelasgi. The 
festivals or mysteries of the Cabiri, were 
celebrated with the greatest solemnity at Sa- 
mothrace, where all the ancient heroes and 
princes were generally initiated, as their 
power seemed to be great In protecting per- 
sons 



S 0 *'S from shipwreck and storms. The ob- 
scenities which pievailed in die celebration 
have obliged the authors of every country to 
pass over them in silence, and say that it was 
unlawful to reveal them. These deities are 
often confounded with the Corybantes, Ana- 
ces, Dioscuri, &c. and according to Heiodo- 
tus, Vulcan was their father. This author 
mentions the sacrilege which Cambyscs com- 
mitted in entering their temple, and turning 
to ridicule their sacred mysteries. They were 
supposed to preside over metals. Ilerodot. 2, 
c. 51. — Strab. 10, &c. — Pans . 9, c. 22, &c. 
— Cic. de Nat. D, 1. 

Cabiria, a surname of Ceres.-- The fes- 

tivals of the Cabiri. V id. Cabiri. 

Cabura, a fountain of Mesopotamia, where 
Juno bathed. Phn, 5 1, c. 5. 

Caburus, a chief of the Hclvii. Cops, 

Caca, a goddess among the Romans, sister 
to Cacus, who is said to have discovered to 
Hercules where her bi other had concealed 
his oxen. She presided over the excrements 
of the body. The vestals offered sacrifices in 
her temple. Lactant . 1, c. 20. 

CachXdes, a river of Phocis. Pans. 10, 
c. 32. 

Cacus, a famous robber, son of Vulcan 
and Medusa, represented as a three-headed 
monster, and as vomiting flames. He lesided 
in Italy, and the avenues of his cave were 
covered with human bones. He plundered 
the neighbouring country; and when Her- 
cules returned from the conquest of Geryon, 
Cacus stole some of his cows, and dragged 
them backwards into his cave to prevent dis- 
covery. Hercules departed without perceiv- 
ing die theft; but his oxen having lowed, 
were answered by the cow's in the cave of Ca- 
cus, and the hero became acquainted with the 
loss he had sustained. lie ran to the place, 
attacked Cacus, squeezed and strangled hint in 
his arms, though vomiting fire and smoke. 
Hercules erected an altar to Jupiter Sorvator, 
in commemoration of his victory ; and an an- 
nual festival was instituted by the inhabitants 
in honor of the hero, who had delivered them 
from such a public calamity. Ovid . 1, Past. 
v. 551. — Vvrg. Mn. 8, v. 194. — Propert. 4, 
el. 10. — Juv. 5, v. 125. — Lia. 1, c. 7. — Dio- 
nys. Hal. 1, c. 9. 

Cacuthis, a river of India, flowing into 
the Ganges Arrian. Indie . 

Cactparis, a river of Sicily. 

Cadi, a town of Phrygia. Strab. 12. — — 
of Lydia. Propert. 4, el 6, v* 7. 

Cadmea, a citadel of Thebes, built by 
Cadmus. It is generally taken for Thebes 
itself, and the Thebans are often called Cad- 
means. Stat. Theb. 8, v. 601. — Paus. 2, 
c. 5. 

Cadmeis, an ancient name of Bceotia. 

Cadmus, son of Agenor king of Phoe- 
nicia, by Telephassa or Agriope, was ordered 
by his father to go in quest of his sister Eu- 
rope whom Jupiter had carried away, and 
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he was never to return to Phoenicia, if he did 
not bring her back. As his search proved 
fruitless, he consulted the oracle of Apollo, 
and was ordered to build a city where he 
should sec a young heifer stop m the grass, 
and to call the country Bceotia. He found 
the heifer according to the dii actions of the 
oracle ; and as he wished to thank the god 
by a sacrifice, he sent his companions to fetch 
water from a neighbouring grove. The wa- 
ters were sacred to Mars, and guarded by a 
dragon, which devoured all the Phoenician’s 
attendants. Cadmus tired of their seeming 
delay, went to the place, and saw the monster 
still feeding on their flesh. He attacked the 
dragon, and overcame it by the assistance of 
Minerva, and sowed the teeth in a plain, 
upon which armed men suddenly rose up 
from the ground. He threw a stone in the 
midst of them, and they instantly turned their 
arms, one against another, till all perished 
except five, who assisted him in building his 
city. Soon after he married Hermionc the 
daughter of Venus, with whom he lived in 
the greatest cordiality, and by whom he had 
a son, Polydorus, and four daughters, Ino, 
Agave, Autonoe, and Semele. Juno perse- 
cuted these children ; and their well-known 
misfortunes so distracted Cadmus and Her- 
mione, that they retired to Illyricum, loaded 
with grief, and infirm with age. They in- 
treated the gods to remove them from the 
misfortunes of life, and they were imme- 
diately changed into serpents. Some explain 
the dragon’s fable, by supposing that it was a 
king of the country whom Cadmus con- 
quered by war ; and the armed men rising 
from the field, is no more than men armed 
with brass, according to the ambiguous signi- 
fication of a Phoenician word. Cadmus war, 
the first who introduced the use of letters into 
Greece ; but some maintain, that the alpha- 
bet which he brought from Phoenicia, was only 
dillerent from that which was used by the an- 
cient inhabitants of Greece. This alpha- 
bet consisted only of 16 letters, to which Pa- 
lam edes afterwards added four, and Simonides 
of Melos tiie same number. The worship of 
many of the Egyptian and Phcenician deities 
was also introduced by Cadmus who is sup- 
posed to have come into Greece 1495 years 
before the Christian era, and to have died 61 
years after. According to those who believe 
that Thebes was built at the sound of Am- 
phion’s lyre, Cadmus built only a small cita- 
del which he called Cadmea, and laid the 
foundations of a city which was finished by one 
of his successors. Odd, Met. 5, fab. 1, 2, 

— Herodot. 2, c. 49. 1. 4, c. 147. — Hygin. 
fab . 6, 76, 155, #c. —Piod. 1, $c.—Paus. 9. 
c. 5, <fyc. — Hesiod. Theog. v. 957, $c. — — t A 
son of Pandion of Miletus, celebrated as an 
historian in the age of Croesus, and as the 
writer of an account of some cities of Ionia, 
in 4 books. He is called the andent> in con- 
tradistinction from another of the same nano 
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and place, son of Archclaus, who wrote an 
history of Attica in 16 books, and a treatise 
on love in 14 books. Hind. 1. — JDionys . Hal. 
2. — Clemens Alexaml. 5. — Strab. 1. — Vim. 5. 

c. 29. A Roman executioner, mentioned 

Horat. 1, Sat. 5, v. 59. 

Cadka, a hill of Asia Minor. Tacit. 

Cabuceus, a rod entwined at one end by 
two serpents, in the form of two equal semi- 
circles. It was the attribute of Mercury and 
the emblem of power, and it had been given 
him by Apollo in return for the lyre. Vari- 
ous interpretations have been put upon the 
two serpents lound it. Some suppose them to 
be a symbol of Jupiter’s amours with Rhea, 
when these two deities transformed them- 
selves into snakes. Others say, that it ori- 
ginates from Mercury’s having appeased the 
fury of two seipcnts that were fighting, by 
touching them with his rod. Prudence is 
generally supposed to be represented by these 
two serpents, and the wings are the symbol 
of diligence; both necessary in the pursuit of 
business and commeice, which Mercury patro- 
nized. With it Mercury conducted to the infer- 
nal regions the souls of the dead, and could 
lull to sleep, and even raise to life a dead per- 
son. Virg. A in. 4, v. 242 — Horat. 1, od. 10. 

Caburci, a people of Gaul, at the east of 
the Garonne. Cats, 

Cabusci, a people near the Caspian sea. 
Pint. 

Cabytis, a town of Syria. Herodot. 2, 
c. 159. 

Czba, an island of the JEgean sea among 
the Cyclades, called also Ceos and Cea, from 
Ceus die son of Titan. OoitL 20. Heroid. — 
Virg. G . 1, v. 14. 

Czecias, a wind blowing from the north. 

CwEcilu, the wife of Sylla. Tint, in Syl . 

The mother of Lucullus. Id. in Luc. 

—A daughter of Atticus. 

Cascilla Caia, or Tanaquil. Vid. Tana- 
quil. 

Cecilia lex, was proposed A. U, C. 
695, by Caicil. Metellus Nepos, to remove 
taxes from all the Italian states, and to give 
them free exportation.— ^-Another called also 
Didia, A. U. C. 656, by "the consul Q. Ca3- 
cilius Metellus, and T. Didius. It required 
that no more than one single matter should be 
proposed to the people in ono question, lest by 
one word they should give their assent to a 
whole bill, which might contain clauses wor- 
thy to be approved, and others unworthy. 
It required that every law, before it was pre- 
ferred, should be exposed to public view on 
three market days.— Another, enacted by 
Caecilius Metellus the censor, concerning ful- 
lers. Vlin. 55, c. 17. " - Another, A. U. C. 
701, to restore to die censors their ori- 
ginal rights and privileges, which had been 
lessened by P. Clodius the tribune.— An- 
other called also Gabinia, A. U. C. 685, 
ttgnnat usury. 
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CiEciLiAtfus, a Latin writer before the 
age of Cicero. 

Cjecilii, a plebeian family at Rome, de- 
scended from Caccas, one of the companions 
of .Eneas, or from Cseculus, the son of Vul- 
can, who built Pracneste. This family gave 
birth to many illustrious generals and pa- 
triots. 

CiEciLius Ceaubius Isidores, a m an who 
left in his will to his heirs, 4116 slaves, 
5600 yokes of oxen, 257,000 small cattle, 
600,000 pounds of silver. Vlin. 55, c. 10. 
— Epirus, a freedman of Atticus, who 
opened a school at Rome, and is said to have 
first taught reading to Virgil and some other 
growing poets.— -A Sicilian orator in die age 
of Augustus, who wrote on the Servile wars, 
a comparison between Demosthenes and Ci- 
cero, and an account of the orations of De- 
mosthenes.— —Metellus. Vid. Metellus. — — 

Statius, a comic poet, deservedly commended 
by Cicero and Quintilian, though the orator 
ad Attic . calls him Malum JLaliniLahs aac- 
lorem. Above 50 of his comedies are men- 
tioned by ancient historians, among which 
are his Nauclerus, Phocius, Epicleius, Syra- 
cuse, Fcenerator, Fallacia, Pausimachus, Ike. 
He was a native of Gaul, and died at Rome 
168 B. C. and was buried on the Janiculum. 
Horat . 2, cp. 1. 

Cascjna, Tuscus, a son of Nero’s nurse, 

made governor of Egypt. Suet, m Her, 

A Roman who wrote some physical treatises. 

A citizen of Volaterise defended by 

Cicero. 

Czecubum, a towiV of Campania in Italy, 
near the bay of Caacta, famous for the ex- 
cellence and plenty of its wines. Sirab . 5 

Horat . 1, od. 20. 1. 2, od. 14, &c. 

C-fKcuLus, a son of Vulcan, conceived, as 
some say, by his mother, when a spark of fire 
fell into her bosom. lie was called Cacculus 
because his eyes were small. After a life 
spent in plundering and rapine, he built Prae- 
neste ; but being unable to find inhabitants, 
he implored Vulcan to show whether he really 
was his father. Upon this a flame suddenly 
shone among a multitude who were assembled 
to see some spectacle, and they were im- 
mediately persuaded to become the subjects 
of Caeculus. Virg. JEn. 7, v. 68 0, says that 
he was found in fire by shepherds, and on 
that account called son of Vulcan, who is the 
god of fire. 

Q,. Cjedicius, a consul, A. U. C. 498, 
another, A. U. C. 465. A mili- 
tary tribune in Sicily, who bravely devoted 
himself to rescue the Roman army from the 
Carthaginians, B. C. 254. lie escaped with 

his life. A rich person, &c. Virg. JEn. 9, 

v. 562. A friend of Turnus. Virg. JBn, 

10, v. 7, 47. 

Czelia lex, was enacted, A. U. C. 655* 
by Caelius, a tribune. It ordained, that in ju- 
dicial proceedings before the people* in cases 
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of treason, the votes should be given upon 
tablets contrary to the exception of the Caspian 
law. 

Cjelius, an orator, disciple to Ciceio. He 
died very young. Cicero defended him when 
he was accused by Clodius of being accessary 
to Catiline’s conspiracy, and of having mur- 
dered some ambassadors from Alexandria, 
and carried on an illicit amour with Clodia 

the wife of Metellus. Orat. pro M. Cast 

Qumtil. 10, c. 1. A man of Tarracina, 

found murdered in his bed. His sons were 
suspected of the murder but acquitted. Val. 

Max. 8, c. 1. Aurelianus, a writer about 

500 years after Christ, the best edition of 
whose works is that of Almeloveen, Amst. 

1722 & 1755. L. Antipater, wrote an 

history of Rome, which M. Brutus epitomised, 
and which Adrian prefeired to the histories 
of Sallust. Caelius florished 120 years B.C. 
Val . Max. 1, c. 7. — Cic. 15, ad Attic, ep. 8. 

Tubero, a man who came to life after he 

had been carried to the burning pile. Plin. 7, 

c. 52. Vibienus, a king of Etruria, who 

assisted Romulus against the Camincnses, 
&c. Sabinus, a writer in the age of Ves- 

pasian, who composed a treatise on the edicts 

of the curule edilcs. One of the seven 

hills on which Rome was built. Romulus 
surrounded it with a ditch and rampart, and 
it was inclosed by walls by the succeeding 
kings. It received its name from Cadius, who 
assisted Romulus against the Sabines. 

C-aeMAito, a Greek, who wrote an account 
of India. 

Cjkne, a small island in the Sicilian sea. 

A town on the coast of Laconia, whence 

Jupiter is called Cccnius. Plin. 4, c. 5.-— 
Odd. Met. 9, v. 1 55. 

CasNEus, one of the Argonauts. Apollod. 

1, c. 9. A Trojan killed by Tumus. 

Virg. 

C^enides, a patronymic of Eetion, as de- 
scended from Cameus. Herodot. 5, c. 92. 

(Lenina, a town of Latium near Rome. 
The inhabitants, called Canvienses , made war 
against the Romans when their virgins had 
been stolen away. Ovid. Fast. 2, v. 155.-— 
Propert. 4, el. 11, c. 9 . — Liv. 1, c. 9. 

CiENis, a promontory of Italy, opposite to 
Pelorus in Sicily, a distance of about one mile 
and a half. 

Cjenis, a Thessalian woman, daughter of 
Elatus, who being forcibly ravished by Nep- 
tune, obtained from the god the power to 
change her sex, and to become invulnerable. 
She also changed her name, and was called 
Cceneus. In the wars of the Lapithaj against 
the Centaurs, she offended Jupiter, and was 
overwhelmed with a huge pile of wood, and 
changed into a bird. Ovid. Met. 12, v. 172 Sc 
479 — Virg. JEn. 6 , v. 448, says, that she re- 
turned again to her pristine form. 

Q* Servilius CiBHo, a Roman consul, 
A. U. C. 6 48, in the Cumbrian war. He 
plundered a temple at Tolossa, for which he 
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was punished by divine vengeance, &c. Ji& 

tin. 52, c. 5. — Pat ere. 2, c. 12 A queestor 

who opposed Satuminus. Cic. ad Her. 

m CjKratus, a town of Crete. St mb A 

river. 

CiEiiE, Cj32r.es, anciently Agvlla, now 
Cer-vetein, a city of Etruria, once the capital 
of the whole country. It was in being in 
the age of Strabo. When ./Eneas came to 
Italy, Mezoutius was king over the inhabit- 
ants called Ccrretes or C&rites 3 but they 
banished their prince, and assisted the Tro- 
jans. The people of Caere received with all 
possible hospitality tlic Romans who fled 
with the fire of Vesta, when the city was be- 
sieged by the Gauls, and for this humanity 
they were made citizens of Rome, but with- 
out the privilege of voting ; whence Ccrntes 
tabula was applied to those who had no suf- 
frage, and Comics cera appropriated as a mark 
of contempt. Virg. JEn. 8 Sc 10.— Liv. 1, 
c. 2. — titrab. 5. 

CjEresi, a people of Germany. Cass. 

Caesar, a surname given to the Julian 
family at Rome, either because one of them 
kept an elephant , which bears the same name 
in the Punic tongue, or because one was born 
with a thick head of hair. This name, after 
it had been dignified in the person of Julius 
Caesar, and of his successors, was given to 
the apparent heir of die empire, in the age 
of the Roman emperors. The twelve first 
Roman emperors wore distinguished by the 
surname of Cccsar. They reigned in. the 
following order : Julius Cccsar, Augustus, 
Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, Nero, Galba, 
Otho, Vitellius, Vespasian, Titus, and Do- 
mitian. ^ In Domitian, or rather in Nero, 
the family of Julius Caesar w r as extinguished. 
But after such a lapse of time, die appel- 
lation of Cccsar seemed inseparable from 
the imperial dignity, and therefore it was 
assumed by die successors of die Julian fa- 
mily. Suetonius has written an account of 
these twelve characters, in an extensive and 
impartial manner. — C. Julius Caesar, the 
first emperor of Rome, was son of L. Caesar 
and Aurelia die daughter of Cotta. He 
was descended, according to some accounts, 
from Julus the son of iEneas. When he 
reached his 35th year he lost his father, 
and the year after he was made priest of 
Jupiter. Sylla was aware of his ambition, 
and endeavoured to remove him ; but Cccsar 
understood his intentions, and to avoid dis- 
covery changed every day his lodgings. He 
was received into Sylla’s friendship some time 
after; and the dictator told those who soli- 
cited the advancement of young Caesar, that 
they were warm in the interest of a man who 
would prove some day or other the ruin of 
their country and of their liberty. When 
Caesar went to finish his studies at Rhodes, 
under Apollonius Molo, he was seized by 
pirates, who offered him his liberty for 50 
talents. He gave them 40, and threatened 

to 
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to revenge their insults ; and he no sooner 
was out of their power, than he armed a ship, 
pursued them and crucified them all. His 
eloquence procured him friends at Rome; 
and the generous manner in which he lived 
equally served to promote his interest. He 
obtained the office of high priest at the death 
of Metellus ; and after he had passed through 
the inferioi employments of the state, he was 
appointed over Spain, where he signalized 
himself by his valor and intrigues. At his 
return to Rome, he was made consul, and 
soon after he cifected a reconciliation between 
Crassus and Pompey. He was appointed for 
the space of five years over the Gauls, by the 
interest of Pompey, to whom he had given 
his daughter Julia in marriage. Here he en- 
larged the boundaries of the Roman empire 
by conquest, and invaded Britain, which was 
then unknown to the Roman people. He 
checked the Germans, and soon after had his 
government over Gaul prolonged to five other 
years, by means of his friends at Rome. The 
death of Julia, and of Crassus, the corrupted 
state of the Roman senate, and the ambition 
of Caesar and Pompey, soon became the 
causes of a civil war. Neither of these cele- 
brated Romans would suffer a superior, and 
the smallest matters were sufficient ground for 
unsheathing the sword. Caesar’s petitions 
were received with coldness or indifference by 
the Roman senate ; and, by the influence of 
Pompey, a decree was passed to strip him of 
his power. Antony, who opposed it as 
tribune, fled to Caesar’s camp with the news : 
and the ambitious general no sooner heard 
this, than he made it a plea of resistance. 
On pretence of avenging the violence which 
had been offered to the sacred office of tribune 
in the person of Antony, he crossed the Ru- 
bicon, which was the boundary of his pro- 
vince. The passage of the Rubicon was a 
declaration of war, and Ca>sar entered Italy 
sword in hand.* Upon this, Pompey, with 
all the friends of liberty, left Rome, and re- 
tired to Hyrrachium; and Caesar, after he 
had subdued all Italy, in 60 days, entered 
Rome, and provided himself with money 
ftom the public treasury. He went to Spain, 
where he conquered the partizans of Pompey, 
under Petreius, Afranius, and Varro ; and, 
at his return to Rome, was declared dictator, 
and soon after consul. When he left Rome, 
he went in quest of Pompey, observing that 
he was marching against a general without 
troops, after having defeated troops without a 
general in Spain, In the plains of Pharsalia, 
B. C. 48, the two hostile generals engaged, 
Pompey was conquered, and fled into Egypt, 
where he was murdered. Caesar, after he 
had made a noble use of victory, pursued his 
adversary into Egypt, where lie for some 
time forgot his fame and character in the 
arms of Cleopatra, by whom he had a sod. 
His danger was great while at Alexandria ; 
but he extricated himself with wonderful 
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success, and made Egypt tributary to his 
power. After several conquests in Africa, 
the defeat of Cato, Scipio, and Juba, and 
that of Pompey’s sons in Spain, he entered 
Romo, and triumphed over five different 
nations, Gaul, Alexandria, Pontus, Africa, 
and Spain, and was created perpetual dictator. 
But now his glory was at an end, his un- 
common success created him enemies, and 
the chiofest of the senators, among whom 
was Brutus his most intimate friend, con- 
spired against him, and stabbed him in the 
senate house on the ides of March. He 
died, pierced with 25 wounds, the 15th of 
March, B. C. 44, in the 56th year of his 
age. Casca gave him the first blow, and im- 
mediately he attempted to make some re- 
sistance; but when he saw Brutus among 
the conspirators, he submitted to his fate, and 
fell down at their feet, muffling up his man- 
tle, and exclaiming, Tit quoque Unite / Cae- 
sar might have escaped the sword of the con- 
spirators, if he had listened to the advice of 
his wife, whose dreams on the night pre- 
vious to the day of his murder, were alarm- 
ing. He also received, as he went to the 
senate-house, a paper from Artemidorus, 
which discovered the whole conspiracy to 
him ; but he neglected the reading of what 
might have saved liis life. When he was in 
his first campaign in Spain, he was observed 
to gaze at a statue of Alexander, and even 
shed tears at the recollection that that hero 
had conquered the world at an age in which 
he himself had done nothing. The learning 
of Caesar, deserves commendation, as well as 
his military character. He reformed the 
calendar. He wrote his commentaries on 
the Gallic wars, on the spot where he fought 
his battles; arid the composition has been 
admired for the elegance as well as the cor- 
rectness of its style. This valuable book 
was nearly lost; and when Caesar saved his 
life in the bay of Alexandria, he was obliged 
to swim from his ship, with his arms in 
one hand and his commentaries in the other. 
Besides the Gallic and Civil wars, he wrote 
other pieces, which are now lost. The 
history of the war in Alexandria and Spain 
is attributed to him by some, and by others 
to Hirtius. Caesar has been blamed for his 
debaucheries and expences; and the first 
year lie had a public office, his debts were 
rated at 850 talents, which his friends 
discharged: yet, in his public character, 
he must be reckoned one of the few heroes 
that rarely make their appearance among 
mankind. His qualities were such that 
in every battle he could not but bo con- 
queror, and in every republic, master; and 
to his sense of his superiority over the rest 
of the world, or to his ambition, we are to 
attribute his saying, that he wished rather to 
be first in a little village, than second at Rome. 
It was after his conquest over Pharnaces in 
one day, that he made use of these remark* 
1 able 
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able words, to express the celerity of liis ope- 
rations ; Vcni, vidi, vici. r * Conscious of tlie 
services of a man who, in the infeivals of 
peace, beautified and enriched the capital of 
his country with public buildings, libi aides, 
and porticos, die senate permitted die dictator 
to wear a laurel crown on his bald head ; and 
it is said, diat to reward his benevolence, 
they were going to give him the title or au- 
thority of king all over the Roman empire, 
except Italy, when he was murdered. In his 
private character, Caesar has been accused of 
seducing one of the vestal virgins, and sus- 
pected of being privy to Catiline’s conspiracy ; 
and it was liis fondness for dissipated plea- 
sures which made his countrymen say, that he 
was the husband of all the women at Rome, 
and die woman of all men. It is said that he 
conquered 500 nations, took 800 cities, and 
defeated three millions of men, one of which 
fell in die field of batde. Phn. 7, c. 25, says 
that he could employ at the same time, liis ears 
to listen, his eyes to read, his hand to write, 
and his mind to dictate. His deadi was pre- 
ceded, as many authors mention, by uncom- 
mon prodigies 5 and immediately after his 
death, a large comet made its appearance. 
The best editions of Caesar’s commentaries, 
are die magnificent one by Dr. Clarke, fol. 
Lond. 1712; tiiat of Cambridge, with a 
Greek translation, 4 to. 1727 ; that of Ouden- 
dorp, 2 vols. 4to. L, Bat. 1737 ; and drat of 
Elzevir, 8vo. L. Bat. 1635. t Sucton. # Pint, 
in vita. — Dio. — Appian. — 0 rosins. — Dial. 
16 and eel. 51 and 57. — Virg. G. 1, v. 466. 
— Ovid . Met. 15, v. 782. — Mar cell. — Flor. 5 

& 4. Lucius, was fadier to the dictator. 

He died suddenly, when putting on his shoes. 

Octavianus. Vul. Augustus Caius, 

a tragic poet and orator, commended by Cic. 
in Prut. His brother C. Lucius was consul, 
and followed, as well as himself, the party of 
Sylla. They were botii put to deadi by 

order of Marius. Lucius, an uncle of M. 

Antony, who followed the interest of Pom- 
pey, and was proscribed by Augustus, for 
which Antony proscribed Cicero, die friend 
of Augustus. His son Lucius was put 

to death by J. Caesar in his youtii. 

Two sons of Agrippa bore also the name 
of Caesars, Caius, and Lucius. Vid. Agrip- 
pa.— —Augusta, a town of Spain, built by 
Augustus, on the Iberus, and now called 
Saragossa. 

Caesarea, a city of Cappadocia,--— -of 
Bithynia, of Mauritania, — of Pales- 

tine. There are many small insignificant 
towns of that name, either built by die em- 
perors, or called by their name, in compliment 
to them. 

Cjesarion, the son of J. Caesar, by queen 
Cleopatra, was, at the age of 15, proclaimed 
by Antony and his mother, king of Cyprus, 
Egypt, and Ccelosyria. Pie was put to death 
five v^ars after by Augustus. Suet, in Aug. 
17, f Cm. 52. 
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Cjesennius Pjetus, a general sent by 
Nero to Armenia, &c. Tacit. 15, Ann. 6 
& 25. 

Cjesetius, a Roman who protected his 
children against Cmsar. Val. Max. 5, c. 7. 

Cassia, a surname of Minerva.- A wood 

in Germany. Tacit. 1, Ann. c. 50. 

Cassius, a Latin poet, whose talents were 

not of uncommon brilliancy. Catnll. 14 

A lyric and heroic poet in die reign of Neio. 
Persius. 

Casso, a son of Q,. Cincinnatus, who re- 
volted to die Volsci. 

C.ksoma, a lascivious woman who mar- 
ried Caligula, and was murdered at the same 
time with her daughter Julia. Suet, in Calig. 
c. 59. ° 

C.esonius Maximus, was banished from 
Italy, by Nero on account of his friend- 
ship with Seneca, &c. Tacit. 15 v Ann. 
c. 71. 

Castulum, a town of Spain. Strab. 2. 

Cagaco, a fountain of Laconia. Paus. 5, 
c. 24. 

Caicinus, a river of Locris. Tkuci/d. 5, 
c. 10 5. J 

Caicus, a companion of TEneas. Virg 
ASn. I, v. 187. 1. 9, v. 55.— — -A river of 
Mysia, falling into die .Egean sea, opposite 
Lesbos. Virg. G. 4, v. 570— Ovid. Met. 2, 
V. 245. 

Caieta, a town, promontory, and harbour 
of Campania, which received its name fiom 
Caieta die nurse of .Eneas, who was buried 
there. Virg. AEn. 7, v. 1. 

Caius & Caia, a preenomen very com- 
mon at Rome to both sexes. C, in its natu- 
ral position, denoted the man’s name, and 
when reversed 3 it implied Caia. Quint it. 1, 
c. 7. 

Caius, a son of Agrippa by Julia. Vid . 
Agrippa. 

Q. Calaber, called also Smyrnceus, wrote 
a Gicek poem in 1-1 books, as a continuation 
of Homer’s Iliad, about die beginning of the 
third century. The best editions of this 
elegant and well written book, are, that ot 
Rhodoman, 12mo. Hanover, 1604, witii the 
notes of Dausqueius ; and tiiat of Pauw, 8vo. 
L. Bat. 1754. 

Calabria, a country of Italy in Magna 
Graecia. It has been called Messapia, Japy- 
gja, Salentiuia, and Peucetia. The poet 
Ennius was born there. The country was 
fertile, and produced a variety of fiuits, much 
cattle, and excellent honey. 7*ir». G. 5, 
v. 425. — Ho rat. J, od. 51. Mpoil. £ v. 27! 

1. l f ep. 7, v. 14 — Strab. 6.— Mela, 2. c. 4 

Pliti. 8, c. 48. 

Calabrus, a river of Calabria. Paus. 6. 

Calagurritani, a people of Spain, who af% 
their wives and children, rather tiion yield to 
Pompcy. Val. Max. 7, c. 6. 

Calais & Zethes. Vid. SSctiies. 

Calaoutis, a river of Spain. 
c- 22. 1 , 

L Calamis, 



Calamis, an excellent carver. Proper t. 5, 
el, 9> v* 10. 

Calamisa, a place of Samos. Hero - 

dot. 9. 

CalXmos, a town of Asia, near mount Li- 
banus. Plin. 5, c. 20. A town of Phoeni- 

cia,— a nothei of Babylonia. 

Calamus, a son of tlie river Maeander, 
who was tenderly attached to Carpo, Sec. 
Pans . 9, c. 55. 

Calanus, a celebrated Indian philosopher, 
one of the gyranosophists. He followed 
Alexander in his Indian expedition, and 
being sick, in his 83d year, he ordered a 
pile to be laiscd, upon which he mounted, 
decked with flowers and garlands, to the 
astonishment of the king and of the army. 
When the pile was fired, Alexander asked 
him whether he had any tiling to say : 
14 No,” said he, “ I shall meet you again in 
a very short time.” Alexander died three 
months after in Babylon. Strab . 15. — Cic. 

de JDiv . 1, c. 23 Arrian Pint, in Alex . — 

JElian. 2, c. 41. 1. 5, c. 6. — Pal. Max. 1. 
c. 8. 


Calaon, a river of Asia, near Colophon. 
Paus. 7, c. 3. 

CalXris, a city of Sardinia. Flor. 2, c. 6. 
Calathana, a town of Macedonia. Liu. 
32, c. 13. 

Calathes, a town of Thrace near To- 
imis, on the Buxine sea, Strab. 7. Mela, 2, 
e 2, 


Ca lath ion, a mountain of Laconia. 
Pans. 3, c. 26. 

Calathus, a son of Jupiter and Antiopo. 
CalXtia, a town of Campania, on the 
Appian way. It was made a Roman colony 
in the age of Julius Caesar. Sd. 8, v. 5-J3. 

Cal at i as, a people of India, who eat the 
flesh of their parents. Herodot. 3, c. 38. 
Calavii, a people of Campania. Liu. 26, 


CwiWirs, a magistrate of Capua, who 
rescued some Roman senators from death, &c. 
Lw* 23, c. 2 & 3. 

C\ la urea & Calaurla, an island near 
Trouzene in the bay of Argos. Apollo, and 
afterwards Neptune, was the chief deity of 
the place. The tomb of Demosthenes was 
seen there, who poisoned himself to fly from 
the persecutions of Antipaler. Ovid. Met . 7, 
v. 384 . — Paus . 1, c. 8, &c .-—Strab. 8. — 
j&fela, 2, c. / . 

Calbis, a river of Caria. Mela, 1, c. 16. 

Calce, a city of Campania. Strab. 5. 

Calchas, a celebrated soothsayer, son of 
Thcstor. He accompanied the Greeks to 
Troy, in the office of high priest ; and he 
informed them that the city could not be 
taken without the aid of Achilles, that their 
fleet could not sail from Aulis before Jphi- 
genia was sacrificed to Diana, and that the 
plague could not be stopped in the Grecian 
army, before the restoration of Cliryseis to 
her father. He told them also that Tro / 
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could not be taken before ten years’ siege. 
He had received the power of divination 
from Apollo. Calchas was informed, that 
as soon as he found a man more skilled 
than himself in divination, he must perish ; 
and this happened near Colophon, after the 
Trojan war. He was unable to tell how 
many figs were in the branches of a certain 
fig-tree ; and when Mopsus mentioned the 
exact number, Calchas died thiough grief. 

[ Vid . Mopsus.] Homer. II. 1, v. 69. — JEs- 
chyl. in Agam. — Eurip. in Tpkig. — Paus. 1, 
c. 43. 

Calchedonia. Vid. Chalcedon. 

Calchinia, a daughter of Leucippus. 
She had a son by Neptune, who inherited his 
grandfather’s kingdom of Sicyon. Pans. 2, 
c. 5. 

Callus Cjelius, a Roman who killed 
himself when detained by the Germans. 
Paterc. 2, c. 120. 

Cale, (es,) Cales, (ium,) & Calenum, 
now Calm, a town of Campania. Horat. 4, 

od . 12. — Juv. 1, v. 69. — Sit. 8, v. 413 Virg. 

IE a. 7, v. 728. 

Caledonia, a country at the north of 
Britain, now called Scotland. The reddish 
hair and lofty stature of Its inhabitants 
seemed to denounce a German extraction, 
according to Tacit, in vita Agric. It was so 
little known to the Romans, and its inhabit* 
ants so little civilized, that they called it 
Britannia Barbara, and they never pene- 
trated into the country either for curiosity 
or conquest. Martial. 10, ep. 44. — Sd. 5. 
v. 598. 

Calentum, a place of Spain, where it is 
said they made bricks so light that they 
swam on the surface of the water. Plm. 35, 
c. 14. 

Calenus, a famous soothsayer of Etru- 
ria in the age of Tarquin. Plin. 28, c. 2. 

A lieutenant of Caesar’s army. After 

Caesar’s murder, ho concealed some that had 
been proscribed by the triumvirs, and be- 
haved with great honor to them. Pint, in 
Cats. 

Cales. Vid. Cale. -A city of Bithy- 

nia on the Euxine. Arrian. 

Calesii s, a charioteer of Axylus, killed 
by Diomedes in the Trojan war. Homer. 
II. 16. v. 16. 

Caletje, a^ people of Belgic Gaul, now 
Pays de Caux, in Normandy. Cces. Bell. G. 2, 
c. 4. Their town was called Caletum. 

Caletor, a Trojan prince, slain by Ajax 
as he was going to set fire to the ship of Pro- 
tesilaus. Homer. II. 15, v. 419. 

Calex, a river of Asia Minor, falling 
into the Euxine sea. Thucyd. 4, c. 75. 

Caliadne, the wife of iEgyptus. Apollod. 

2, c* 1. 

Caliceni, a people of Macedonia; 

M. Caucdius, an orator and pra?tonaa 
who died in the civil wars, &c. Cats. BriL 
► Civ. 1, c. 2. Xm Julius, a man remark- 

able 
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able for his riches, the excellency of his 
character, his learning and poetical abi- 
lities. He was pioseribed by Volumnius, 
but delivered by Atticus. C. Nep. in 
Attic . 12. 

C. Caligula, the emperor, received this 
surname from lus weaving in the camp, the 
Cahga, a military covering for the leg. lie 
was son of Gennanicus by Agrippina, and 
grandson to Tiberius. During the first eight 
months of his reign, Rome expected univer- 
sal prosperity, the exiles were local led, taxes 
were remitted, and profligates dismissed ; but 
Caligula soon became proud, wanton, and 
cruel. lie built a temple to himself, and 
ordered his head to be placed on the images 
of the gods, while he wished to imitate the 
thunders and power of Jupiter. The sta- 
tues of all gieat men weie lemoved, as if 
Rome would sooner fin get theii vn tues in their 
absence ; and the emperor appeared in pub- 
lic places in the most indecent manner, en- 
couiaged roguery, committed incest with liis 
three sisters, and established public places of 
prostitution. lie often amused himself with 
putting innocent people to death ; he at- 
tempted to famish Rome, by a monopoly of 
com ; and as he was pleased with the greatest 
disasters whicn befel his subjects, lie often 
wished the Romans had but one head, that 
he might have the gratification to strike it 
off. Wild beasts were constantly fed in his 
palace with human victims, and a favorite 
horse was made high priest and consul, and 
kept in marble apartments, and adorned with 
the most valuable trappings and pearls which 
the Roman empire could furnish. Caligula 
built a bridge upwards of three miles in the 
sea: and would peihaps have shewn himself 
more tyiannical had not Guineas, one of 
his servants, formed a conspiracy against his 
life, with others equally tired with the cruel- 
ties and the insults that were offered witli 
impunity to the poisons and feelings of the 
Homans. In consequence of this, the tyrant 
was murdered January 24th, in his 29th 
year, after a reign of three years anil ten 
months, A. D. 41. It has been said that 
Caligula wrote a treatise on rhetoric; but his 
love of learning is better undei stood from his 
attempts to destroy the writings of Ilom or 
and of Virgil. Dio. — Smlon. in vita . — Tacit. 
Amu 

Calivus, a mathematician of Cvzicus, 
R.C. 550. 

Calis, a man in Alexander’s army, tor- 
tured for conspiring against the king. Curl. 
<), c. 11. 

Callaescherus, the father of Critias. 

Plvt. in Alcib . 

Callaici, a people of Lusitania, now 
Gallicia , at the north of Spain. Ovid. 6, 
Fast. v. 461. 

Callas, a general of Alexander. Diod. 
17. — Qf Cassander against Polyperchon. 

Id. 19. A river of Eubcea, 
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Callatebus, a town of Caria. Herodot. 
7, c. 32. 

Calle, a town of ancient Spain, ruwv 
Oporto, at the mouth of the Douro in Por. 
tugal. 

Calleteria, a toivn of Campania. 

Calleni, a people of Campania. 

Callia, a town of Arcadia. Fans. 8, c. 27. 

Calliades, ci magistrate of Athens when 
Xerxes invaded Greece. Herodot. 8, c. 51. 

Callias, an Athenian appointed to make 
peace between Artaxerxes and liis country. 
Diod. 12. A son of Temenus, who mur- 

dered his father with the assistance of his 
In others. Apollod . 2, c. c. — A Greek 
poet, son of Lysimaclius. His compositions 
are lost. lie was surnamed Schoenion, from 
his twisting ropes, tlnough po- 
verty. Athou 10. A partial historian 

of Syracuse. He wrote an account of the 
Sicilian wars, and was well rewarded by 
Aguthocles, because he had shewn him in a 

favorable view. Athen. 12. — Dumps. 

An Athenian greatly revered for his patrio- 
tism. Herodot. 6, c. 121. A soothsayer. 

An Athenian commander of a fleet 

against Philip, whose ships he took, &c. — 
A rich Athenian, who liberated Cimon from 
prison, on condition of marrying his sister 
and wife Elpinice. C. Nep. § Pint, in Citn. 

A historian, who wrote an explanation 

of the poems of Alcaeus and Sappho. 

Cali i bu s, a general in the war between 
Mantinea and Sparta. Xenoph. Hist. G. 

Caluceiuts, a Greek poet, some of whose 
epigrams are pieserved in the Anthologia. 

Gai.liciioritS} a place of Pliocis, w r here 
the orgies of Bacchus were yearly celebrated. 

Cai, Holes, an Athenian, whose house 
was not searched on account of his recent 
marriage, when an inquiry was made after the 
money given by I-Iarpalus, &c. Plat, in Be- 
mosth. A statuary of Megara. 

Callioolona, a place of Troy, near the 
Simois. 

Gallic hates, an Athenian, who seized 
upon the sovereignty of Syracuse, by imposing 
upon Dion when ho had lost his popularity, 
lie was expelled by the sons of Dionysius, 
after reigning thirteen months. He is called 
Calippm by some authors. C. Hep. in Dion. 

■ An officer entrusted with the care of 

the treasures of Susa by Alexander. Curl. 5, 
c. 2. — —An artist, who made, with ivory, 
ants and other insects, so small that they could 
scarcely be seen. It is said that he engraved 
some of Homer’s verses upon a grain of millet, 

Plin. 7, c. 2R— JBIkm. V. H . 1, c. 17. 

An Athenian, who, by his perfidy, constrained 
the Athenians to submit to Rome. Pans. 7, 

c. 10. A Syrian, who wrote an account of 

Aurelian’s life. — —A bravo Athenian, killed 
at the battle of Plataea. Herodot. 9, c. 72. 

Gallic rati has, a Spartan, who succeeded 
Lysander in the command of the fleet He 
took Methymna, and routed the Athenian 
L 2 fleet 



fleet under Conon. He was defeated and 
killed near the Arginusa?, in a naval 
battle, B. C. 406. Diod. 15. — Xcnoph. Hisl. 

Q, One of the four ambassadots sent 

by the Lacedaemonians to Darius, upon 
the ruptuie of their alliance with Alex- 
ander. Curt. 5, c. 15. A Pythagoiean 

writer. 

Callidius, a celebrated Roman orator, 
contemporary with Cicero, who speaks of Ills 
abilities with commendation. Cic. m Bmt. 
274. — Paterc. 2, c. 56. 

Calliduomus, a place near Thermopylae 
Thucyd. 8, c. 6 . 

Calligetus, a man of Megara, received 
in his banishment by Pharnabazus. Thucyd. 

8, c. 6. 

Callimachus, an historian and poet of 
Cyrene, son of Battus and Mesatma, and pupil 
to Hermocrates the grammarian. He had, 
in the age of Ptolemy Philadelplius, kept a 
school at Alexandiia, and had Apollonius of 
Rhodes among his pupils, whose ingratitude 
obliged Callimachus to lash him severely in 
a satirical poem, under the name of Ibis. 
(TO. Apollonius.) The Ibis of Ovid is in 
imitation of this piece. lie wrote a work in 
120 books on famous men, besides treatises 
on birds ; but of all his numerous composi- 
tions, only 51 epigrams, an elegy, and some 
hymns on the gods, are extant ; the best edi- 
tions of which are, that of Ernestus, 2 vols. 
Svo. L. Bat. 1761, and that of Vulcanius, 
12mo. Antwerp, 1584. Propertius styled 
himself the Homan Callimachus* The precise 
time of his death, as well as of bis birth, is 
unknown. Propert. 4, d. 1, v. 65. — Cic . 
Tusc. 1, c. 84. — Herat . 2, cp. 2, v. 109. — | 

QuintH 10, c. 1. An Athenian general 

killed in the battle of Marathon. His body 
was found in an erect posture, all covered with 

wounds. Plut . A Colophonian, who WTOte 

the life of Homer. Plut. 

Callimedon, a partizan of Phocion, at 
Athens, condemned by the populace. 

Calluvieles, a youth ordered to be killed 
and served up as meat by Apollodorus of Cas- 
sandrea. Poly cun. 6, c. 7. 

Callinus, an orator, who is said to have 
first invented elegiac poetry, B. C. 776. Some 
of his verses are to be found in Stobaeus. 
Allien . — Strab. 15. 

Calliope, one of the Muses, daughter of 
Jupiter and Mnemosyne, who presided over 
eloquence and heroic poetry. She is said to 
be the mother of Orpheus by Apollo, and Ho- 
race supposes her able to play on any musical 
instrument. She was represented with a trum- 
pet in her right hand, and with books in the 
other, which signified that her office was to take 
notice of the famous actions of heroes, as Clio 
was employed in celebrating them; and she held 
the three most famous epic poems of antiquity, 
and appeared generally crowned with laurels. 
She settled the dispute between Venus and 
Proserpine, concerning Adonis, whose com - 
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pany these two goddesses wished both perpe. 
tually tc. enjoy. Hesiod. Theog. — Jpollod. 1, 
c. 5. — Horut. od. 

Calupatira, daughter of Diagoras, and 
wife of Callianax the athlete, went disguised in 
man’s elotlics with her son Pisidorus, to the 
Olympic games. When Pisidorus was declar- 
ed victor, she discovered her sex through excess 
of joy, and was arrested, as women were not 
permitted to appear there on pain of death. 
The victory of hei son obtained her release ; 
and a law was instantly made, which foibade 
any wrestlers to appear but naked. Pa us. 5, 
c. 6. 1. 6. c. 7. 

Callipuon, a painter of Samos, famous 

for his historical pieces. Phn. 10, c. 26. 

A philosopher who made the summu m bonum 
consist in pleasure joined to the love of honesty. 
This system was opposed by Cici ro. Quccst . 
Acad. 4, c. 151 & 159. de ()f]ic. 5, c. 119. 

Callipiiron, a celebrated dancing master, 
who had Epaminondas among his pupils. C. 
Nep. in Epam. 

CAT.LiriDiE, a people of Scythia. Herodot . 

4, c. i7. 

Callipous, a city of Thrace on the Helles- 
pont. Sd. 14, v. 250. A town of Sicily, 

near JEtna. A city of Calabria on the coast 

of Tarentum, on a rocky island, joined by a 
bridge to the continent. It is now called 
Gallipoli , and contains 6000 inhabitants, who 
trade in oil and cotton. 

Callipus or Calippus, an Athenian, 
disciple to Plato. He destroyed Dion, &c. 

TO. Callicrates. C. Hep. in Dion. A 

Corinthian, who wrote an history of Orcho- 

menos. Pans. 6, c. A philosopher. 

JDiog. in Zen. A general of the Athenians 

when the Gauls invaded Greece by Thermo- 
pylae. Pans. 1, c. 5. 

Callipyges, a surname of Venus. 

Callirhoe, a daughter of the Scaman- 
der, who married Tros, by whom she had 
Ilus, Ganymede, and Assaracus. A foun- 

tain of Attica where Callirhoe killed her- 
self. TO. Coresus. Pans. 7, c. 21. — Stat. 

12. Theb. v. 629. A daughter of Ocea- 

nus and Tethys, mother of Echidna, Orthos, 

and Cerberus, by Chrysaor. Hesiod. 

A daughter of Lycus tyrant of Libya, who 
kindly received Diomedes at his return fiom 
Troy. He abandoned her, upon which she 
killed herself. — -- A daughter of the Ache- 
lous who married Alcmaeon. TO. Alcmas- 

on. Pans. S, c. 24. A daughter of Pho- 

cus the Boeotian, whose beauty procured her 
many admirers. Her father behaved with 
such coldness to her lovers that they murder- 
ed him. Callirhoe avenged his death with the 
assistance of the B oeotians. Ply t. Amat. Harr. 

A daughter of Piras and Niobe. Hygin. 

fab. 145. 

Calliste, an island of the iEgean sea, cal- 
led afterwards Thera . Plin. 4, c. 12. — Pays. 

5, c. 1. — Its chief town was founded 1150 
years before the Christian era, by Thcras. 

Callisteia, 
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Oaixistma, a festival at Lesbos, riming 
which all the women presented tlicmsehes m 
the temple of Juno, and the fanest was re- 
warded in a public mannei. Theie was also 
an institution of the same kind among the 
l^iii hasians, fust made by Cypselus, whose 
wife was honored with the fust prize. The 
IC leans had one also, in which the fanest 
man received as apnze a complete suit of 
amioi, which he dedicated to Minolta. 

Callistiikjses, a Gieek who mote an 
histoiy of liis ow r n countiy in 10 books, be- 
ginning fi om the peace between Aitaxei ves 
and Greece, down to flic plunder; tig of the 
temple of Delphi by Philomolus. Jltod. M. 

V man who with otheis attempted to 

expel the g.inison of Demetrius Fiom Athens. 

I'oh/ft'H, 5, c. 17. A philosophei of Olyn- 

tliiis, intimate with Alexander whom he 
accompanied in his oriental expedition in 
the capacity of a pieceptor, and to whom 
he bad been locommended by Ins fnend .unt 
master Aristotle. lie lefused to pay dnine 
honors to the king, foi which lie was ac- 
cused of conspnacy, mutilated and exposed 
to wild beasts, diuggod about in chains, 
till Lysimnclius gat e him poison which ended 
together his tortures and his life, 15. G. 528. 
None of his compositions are extant. Curt. 8, 
c. 6. — Pint, in stiff. — -Jrruin. b — •Jurtiu. 12. 

c. O' & 7. A writer of ttylmus. A 

freed man of Lucullus. it is said that 
he gave poison to his master. Plat, in 
Lvcutl. 

Cau.isto & Causto, called also Ilelice, 
was daughter of Lycaon king of Aicadia, 
and one of Diana’s attendants. Jupiter saw 
her, and seduced her after lie had assumed 
the shape of Diana. Her pregnancy was dis- 
covered as she bathed with Diana; and the 
fruit of her amour with Jupiter, called Areas, 
was hid in the woods and preset ved. Juno, 
who xvas jealous of Jupiter, changed Calisto 
into a bear ; but the god, apprehensive of her 
being hurt by the huntsmen, made her a con- 
stellation of heaven, with her son Areas, un- 
der the name of the bear. Ovid. Met. % 
fab. 4, <Gc. — A ppollod. 5, c. 8. — Hi/gin. fab. DC 
$• 177.— IW 8, c. 5. 

Calustonicus, a celebrated statuary at 
Thebes. Paus. 9, c. 16. 

CalljsticXtus, an Athenian, appointed 
general with Timothcus and Chabrias against 

Lacedaemon. JOiod. 15 An orator of 

Aphidna, in the time of Epaminomlas, the 

most eloquent of liis age. An Athenian 

orator with whom Demosthenes made an in- 
timate acquaintance after he had heard him 

plead. Xenophon. A Gieek historian 

praised by Vionys. Hal . — —A comic poet, 

rival of Aristophanes.- A statuary. Plin. 

51, c. 8. A secretary of Mithridates. 

Pint, in JmcuU. A grammarian, who made 

the alphabet of the Samians consist of 2 i let- 
ters. Some suppose that lie wrote a treatise 
on courtezans. 
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Callixena, a courtezan of Thessaly, whose 
company Alexandoi refused, though requested 
by his mother Olympias. This was attri- 
buted by the Athenians to other causes than 
chastity, and therefore the punce’s ambition 
was ridiculed. 

Callixenus a general who perished by 

famine. An Athenian imprisoned for 

passing sentence of death upon some prison- 
ers. J)iad. 15. 

Calon, a statuary. Qutnlii. 12, c. 10. — 
PUn. 51, c. 8. 

Car ou, now Calote, a liver hi Italy neai 
Beucvontum. Jm\ 21, c. LI. 

Cai.i'i*, a lofty mountain in the most south- 
ern paits of Spain, opposite to mount Abyla 
on the Afi ican coast. These two mountains 
weic called the pillais of Hercules. Cal pc 
is now called Gclnaltai. 

(’a i.n ii iim \ , a daughter of L. Piso, who 
was Julius Casai’s fom tli wife. The night 
pluvious toher husband’s minder, she dreamed 
that the roof of her house had fallen, and that 
he had been stabbed in her arms ; and on that 
account she attempted, but in vam, to detain 
him at home. After Caisar’s muider she 
placed hcibclf under the patronage of M. An- 
tony. H mi on. in Jut. 

Cam'iivjimus Bestia, a noble Homan 
bribed by Jugurtlia. It is said that he 
murdered his wives when asleep. Plin. 27, 

e. 2. Orassus, a patrician, who went 

with Hegulus against the Massyh. lie was 
seized by the enemy as he attempted to plun- 
der one of theii towns, and lie was ordeied 
to be sacrificed to Neptune, Bisaltia, the 
king’s daughter, fell in lo\e with him, and 
ga\e him an opportunity of escaping and 
conquering her lather. Calplnmiius re- 
turned victorious, and Bisaltio. desstroyed 

herself. A man who conspired against 

the emperor Nona. Galerianus, son of 

Piso, put to death, tkc. Tacit. Jlisl. 4, c. 11. 

.Piso condemned for using seditious words 

against Tiberius. Tacit, llist. 4, c. 91. — 
Another, famous for his abstinence. Pal. 

Max. 4, c. 5. Titus, a Latin poet, born 

in Sicily in the ago of Dioelesian, seven of 
whose eclogues are extant, and generally 
found with the works of die poets who 
have written on hunting. Though abound- 
ing in many beautiful lines, they arc how- 
ever greatly inferior to the elegance and 
simplicity of Virgil. 'The best edition is 

that of Kempher, 4to. L. Bat. 1728. 

A man surnamed Frugi, who composed 
annals, B. C. 150. 

Calpuhvia or Calpiiuknia, a noble family 
in Home, derived from Calpus son of Nunia. 
It branched into die families of the Pisones. 
Bibuli, Fiammae, Ca^cnuhii, Asprenates, &c. 
Plin. in Nam. 

Calpu&nia & Calfiiuhkia xex, was en- 
acted A, U. C. 604, severely to punish such f 
as were guilty of using bribes, Sec. Cic* 
)de Of. 2. A daughter of Marius, saeri. 
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flced to the gods by her father who was ad- 
vised to do it, in a dream, if he wished to 

conquer the Cimbri. Pint, m Parol. A 

woman who killed herself when she heard that 
her husband was murdered in the civil wars 

of Marius. Pater c. 2, c. 26. The wife of 

J. Csesar. Vul. Calphumia. A favorite 

of the emperor Claudius, Sec. Tacit. Ann. 
—A woman ruined by Agrippina on ac- 
count of her beauty, Sec. Tacit. 

Calvia, a female minister of Nero’s lusts. 
Tacit. Hist . 1, c. 5. 

CalvIka, a prostitute in Juvenal’s age. 3 , 
v. 155. 

Calvisils, a friend of Augustus. Pint, in 

/inton. An officer whose wife prostituted 

herself in his camp by night, Sec. Tacit. 1, 
Hist. c. 48. 

Calumnia & Ibipudentia, two deities 
worshipped at Athens. Calumny was 
ingeniously represented in a painting by 
Apelles. 

Calusidius, a soldier in the army of Ger- 
manicus. When this general wished to stab 
himself with his own sword, Calusidius of- 
fered him his own, observing that it was 
sharper. Tacit. 1, An. c. 35. 

Calusium, a town of Etruria. 

Calvus Corn. Licinius, a famous ora- 
tor, equally known for writing iambics. As 
he was both factious and satirical, he did not 
fail to excite attention by his animadver- 
sions upon Ccesar and Pompey, and, from 
his eloquence, to dispute the palm of elo- 
quence with Cicero. Cic. ep. — Horal . 1. 
Sat. 10, v. 19. 

Calybe, a town of Thrace, Strab. 17. 

The mother of Bucolion by Laomedon. 

Apollod. 3, c. 12. An old woman, priestess 

in the temple which Juno had at Ardea. 
Virg. JEn. 7, v. 419. 

Calycajdnus, a river of Cilicia. 

Calyce, a daughter of JEolus, son of 
Helenus and Enaietta daughter of Dei- 
machus. She had Endymion king of Elis, 
by JEthlius the son of Jupiter. Apollod. 1, 

c. 7 Pans. 5, c. I. A Grecian girl, 

who fell in love with a youth called Evath- 
lus. As she was unable to gain the ob- 
ject of her love, she threw herself from 
a precipice. This tragical story was made 
into a song by Stesichorus, and was still 

extant in the age of Atk&necus, 14. 

A daughter of Hecaton mother of Cycnus. 
Hygin. 157 . 

Calydium, a town on the Appian way. 

Calydna, an island in the Myrtoan sea. 
Some suppose it to be near Rhodes, others 
near Tenedos. Ovid. Met . 8, v. 20 5. 

Calydon, a city of iEtolia, where CEneus, 
the father of Meleager, reigned. The 
Even us flows through it, and it receives its 
name from Calydon the sou of JEtolus. 
During the reign of CEneus, Diana sent a 
wild boar to ravage the country, on account 
of the neglect which had been shown to her 
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divinity by the king. All the princes of the 
age assembled to hunt this boar, which is 
greatly celebrated by the poets, under the 
name of the chace of Calydon, or the Calydo- 
dlan boar. Meleager killed the animal with 
his own hand, and gave the head to Atalanta, 
of whom he was enamoured. The skin of 
the boar was preserved, and was still seen in 
the age of Pausanias, in the temple of Mi- 
nerva Alea. The tusks were also preserved 
by the Arcadians in Tegea, and Augustus 
carried them away to Rome, because the 
people of Tegea had followed the party of 
Antony. These tusks were shown fora long 
time at Rome. One of them was about half 
an ell long, and the other was broken. 

( Vid. Meleager and Atalanta.) Apollod. 1. 
c. 8. — Paus. 8, c. 45. — Strab . 8.-— Homer. 9, 
v. 577. — Hygin. fab . 174. — Ovid. Met. 8, 

fab. 4, §c. A son of iEtolus and Pronoe 

daughter of Phorbas. He gave his name to 
a town of iEtolia. 

Calydonis, a name of Deianira, as living 
in Calydon. Ovid. Met. 9, fab. 4. 

Calydonius, a surname of Bacchus. 

Calybine, an island near Leybntlios. Ovid. 
Art. Am. 2, v. 81. 

Calynda, a town of Caiia. Ptol. 5, c. 5. 

Calypso, one of the Oceanides, or one of 
the daughters of Atlas, according to some, was 
goddess of silence, and reigned in the island of 
Ogygia, whose situation and even existence is 
doubted. When Ulysses was shipwrecked on 
her coasts, she received him with great hospi- 
tality, and offered him immortality if lie would 
remain with her as a husband. The hero re- 
fused, and after seven years’ delay, he was per- 
mitted to depart from the island by order of 
Mercury the messenger of Jupiter. During 
his stay, Ulysses had two sons by Calypso, Nau- 
sithousand Nausinous. Calypso was incon- 
solable at the departure of Ulysses. Homer'. 
Od. 7 6% 15. — Hesiod. Theog. v. 360. — Ovid, 
de Pont. 4, ep. 18. Amor. 2, el. 17. — Pro- 
perl. 1, el. 15. 

Cabialodunubi, a Roman colony in Bri- 
tain, supposed Malden, or Colchester. 

Cabianticjbi, a town of Asia Minor. 

CabiarIna, a town of Italy. A lake of 

Sicily, with a town of the same name, built 
B. C. 552. It was destroyed by the Syracu- 
sans, and rebuilt by a certain I-Iipponous. 
The lake was drained contrary to the advice 
of Apollo, as the ancients supposed, and a 
pestilence was the consequence ; but the low- 
ness of the lake below the level of the sea pre- 
vents its being drained. The words Camarinam 
movere are become proverbial to express an 
unsuccessful and dangerous attempt. Virg. 
JEn. 5, y. 701. Strab. 6. — Herodot. 7, c. 154. 

Cabibaules, a general of some Gauls who 
invaded Greece. Paus. 10, c. 19. 
a Cambes, a prince of Lydia, of such vora- 
cious appetite that he ate his own wife, Sec. 
JElian. 1, V. 11. c. 27. 

Cambrjb, a place near Putcoli. Juv. 7, v. 154* 
Cambunij* 



Cambunii, mountains of Macedonia. Iav. 
4, c. 53. 

Cambysfs, a king of Persia, was son of 
Cyrus tlic Great. lie conqueied Egypt, and 
was so offended at tlie supeistition of the 
Egyptians, that he killed their god Apis, and 
plundered their temples. When he wished 
to take Pelusium he placed at the head of his 
army, a number of cats and dogs ; and the 
Egyptians refusing, in the attempt to defend 
themselves, to kill animals which they re- 
verenced as divinities, became an easy prey to 
the enemy. Cambyses afterwards sent an 
army of 50,000 men to destroy Jupiter Am- 
mon’s temple, and resolved to attack the Car- 
thaginians and /Ethiopians. lie killed his 
brother Smeulis from meie suspicion, and 
flayed ali\e a partial judge, whoso skin lie 
nailed on the judgment seat, and appointed 
his son to succeed him, telling him to re- 
member where he sat. Tie died of a small 
wound he had given himself with lus swoul as 
he mounted on horseback; and the Egyptians 
observed that it was the same place on which 
he had wounded their god Apis, and that 
therefore lie was visited by the hand of the 
gods. Ilis death happened 52 1 years before 
Christ. He left no issue to succeed him, and 
nis throne was usurped In the magi, and 
ascended by Darius soon after. llerodot. 2, 
3, §c. — Justin. 1, c. 9. — Vat. Max. O', c. 3. 

A person of obscure origin, to whom 

king Astyages gave his daughter Mundane in 
marriage, 'flic king, who laid been tonified 
by dreams which threatened the loss of his 
crown by the hand of his daughter’s son, had 
saken this step in hopes that the children of 
so ignoble a bed would ever remain in ob- 
scurity. He was disappointed, Cyms, Mun- 
dane's son, dethroned him when giown to 
manhood. Herodot. 1, c. 46, 107, «J[r. — 

Justin. 1, c. 4 A river of Asia, which 

flow r s fiom mount Caucasus into the Cyrus. 
Mela, 3, e. 5. 

Camelani, a people of Ttaly. 

CamelIxas, a people of Mesopotamia. 

Camera, a field of Calabria. Ovid . Fast. 3, 
v. 582. 

CamerInum & Camertujm, a town of 
Umbria, very faith ful to Rome. The inhabi- 
tants were called Camertes. Liu. 9, c. 35. 

Camerxnus, a Latin poet who wrote a 
poem on the taking of Troy by Hercules. 

Omd. 4, ex Font. el. 15, v. 1,9. Some of 

the family of the Camerini were distinguished 
for their zeal as citizens, as well as for their 
abilities as scholars, among whom was Sulpi- 
cius, commissioned by the Roman senate to 
go to Athens, to collect the best of Solon’s 
laws. Juv. 7, v. 90. 

Catvierium, an ancient town of Italy near 
Rome, taksn by Romulus. Flut. in Rom. 

Camertes, a friend of Turnus killed by 
/Eneas. Virg. Mn. 10, v. 562 Vid. Caine- 
rinum. 

Camilla, queen of the Volsci, was daugh- 
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ter ot Me tabu^ and CasnulLi. She was edu- 
cated m the w-oods, imned to the labors of 
hunting, and fed upon the milk of mares. 
Her father devoted her, when young, to the 
service of Diana. When she was declared 
queen, she marched at the head of an anny, 
and accompanied by three youthful females 
of equal couiage as herself, to assist Turnus 
against *Eneas, -where she signalized lieiself 
by the numbers that perished by hex hand. 
She was so swift that she could run, or rathe** 
fly, over a Held of corn without bending the 
blades, and make her way over the sea with- 
out wetting liei feet. She died by a wound 
which she had received fiom A inns. Vug* 
uBn. 7, v. 803. 1. 11, v. 455. 

Cawiu.i 8c Camilla-;, the priests instituted 
by Romulus lor the sendee of the gods. 

Camillus, L. j'urius, acelebiated Roman, 
called a second Romulus, fiom his semees 
to Ins country. He was banished by the 
people, for disti Uniting, contrary to Ills vow, 
the spoils he had obtained at Veii. During his 
exile, Rome was besieged by the Gauls under 
Rrennus. In the midst of their misfortunes, 
the besieged Romans elected him dictator, and 
he forgot their iugratitude, and marched to the 
| relief of his country, which he deliveml, after 
it had been for some time in the possession of 
the enemy. Hu died in the 80th year of his 
age, Ik C\ of >5, aftei lie had been five times 
dictator, once censor, three times inleirex, 
twice a military tiibune, and obtained four 
triumphs. J Ic conquered the 1 leinici, Volsci, 
Lutiui, and Etruuans, and dissuaded Ins coun- 
trymen fiom their intentions of leaving Rome 
to leside at Veii. When he besieged Falisci, 
he rejected, with proper indignation, the of- 
fers of a schoolmaster, who had betrayed into 
his hands the sons of the most worthy citizens. 
PlttL in ViUl — Lie. 5. — AVer. 1, e. 15. — 

JJiod. 14. — . Hrg. uFn. 6, v. 823. A name 

of Mercury An intimate friend of Cicero. 

CamIro & Ci.vTr.v, two daughtm of Ran- 
doms of Crete. When their parents were 
dead, they were left to the care of Venus ; 
who, with the other goddesses brought them 
up with tenderness, and asked Jupiter to 
grant tliem kind husbands, Jupiter, to punish 
upon diem the crime of their father, who 
was accessary to the impiety of Tantalus, or- 
dered the harpies to carry them away and 
deliver them to the fuiies. Fates. 10, e. 30. — 
Homer. Od. 20, v. 66. 

Camirus & Camera, a town of Rhodes, 
which received its name from Camirus, a son 
of Hercules and lole. Homer. II. 2, v. 163. 

Camxs.sarkr, a governor of part of Cilicia^ 
father to Datames. C. Nip . in Dot. 

Camma, a woman of Galatia, who avenged 
the death of her husband Sinetus upon nis 
murderer Sinorix, by making him drink in a 
cup, of which the liquor was poisoned, on 
pretence of marrying him, according 1o the 
custom of tbeir country, which required that 
the bridegroom ami his bride should drink 
I. 4 out 



out of the same vessel. She escaped by refusing 
to drink on pretence of illness. Polyccn. 8. 

Ca mcenje, a name given to the muses from 
the sweetness and melody of their songs a 
cantu ainocno , or, according to Vario, from 
carmen . Vcirro de L. X. 5, c. 7* 

Campana lex, or Julian agrarian law, was 
enacted by J. Cassar, A. U. C. 891, to divide 
some lands among the people. 

Campania, or country of Italy, of which 
Capua was the capital, bounded by Latium, 
Samnium, Picenum, and pait of the Mediter- 
ranean sea. It is celebrated for its delightful 
views, and for its fertility. Capua is often 
called Campana urbs. Strab. 5. — Cic, de 
Peg. Ag. c. 55. — Justin. 20, c. 1. 1. 22, c. 1. 
— Plbi. 3, c. 5. — Mela } 2, c. 4. — Flor. 1, 
c. 16. 

Campe, kept the 100 handed monsters con- 
fined in Tartarus. Jupiter killed her, because 
she refused to give them their liberty to come 
to his assistance against the Titans. Hesiod. 
Theog. 500. — Apollod. 1, c. 2. 

Campaspe or Pancaste, a beautiful con- 
cubine of Alexander, whom the king gave to 
Apelles, who had fallen in love with her, as 
he drew her picture in her naked chaims. It 
is said that from tills beauty the painter copied 
the thousand charms of his Venus Anady- 
omene. Plin. 55, c. 10. 

Campi Diomedis, a plain situate in Apulia. 
Mart. 15, q). 95. 

Campsa, a town near Pallene. Herodot . 7, 
c. 125. 

Campus Martius, a large plain at Rome, 
without the walls of die city, where the 
Roman youths performed their exercises, and 
learnt to wrestle and box, to throw the discus, 
hurl the javelin, ride a horse, drive a chariot, 
Sec. The public assemblies were held there, 
and the officers of state chosen, and audience 
given to foreign ambassadors. It was adorned 
with statues, columns, arches, and porticoes, 
and its pleasant situation made it very fre- 
quented. It was called Martius because de- 
dicated to Mars. It was sometimes called 
Tiberinus, from its closeness to the Tiber. It 
was given to the Roman people by a vestal 
virgin ; but they were deprived of it by Tar- 
quin the Proud, who made it a private field, 
and sowed corn in it. When Tar quin was 
driven from Rome the people recovered it, 
and threw away into the Tiber, the corn 
which had grown there, deeming it unlawful 
for any man to eat of the produce of that land. 
The sheaves which were thrown into the river, 
stopped in a shallow ford, and by the accu- 
mulated collection of mud became firm ground, 
and formed an island, which was called the 
Holy Island, or the island of iEsculapius. 
Head carcases were generally burnt in the 
Campus Martius. Strab. 5. — Lie. 2, c. 5. 
1. 6, c. 20. 

Camuloginus,, a Gaul raised to great ho- 
nors by Caesar, for his military abilities. Ceos. 
Bell. G. 7, c. 57. 
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Camulus, a surname of Mars among the 
Sabines and Etiuiians. 

Cana, a city and promontory of JEolia. 
Mela, 1, c. IS. 

Canace, a daughter of JEolus and Enaretta, 
who became enamoured of her brother Maca- 
reus, by whom she had a child, whom she ex- 
posed. The cries of the child discovered the 
mother’s incest ; and iEolus sent liis daughter 
a swoid, and obliged her to kill herself. Ma- 
careus fled, and became a priest of Apollo 
at Delphi. Some say that Canace was 
ravished by Neptune, by whom she had 
many children, among whom were Epopeus, 
Triops, and Alous. Apollod. 1. — Hygin. 
fab. 258, 8c 242.-Ovid.Heroid.il, Tnst.2 , 
v. 584. 

Canache, one of Actajon’s dogs. 

Canachus, a statuary of Sicyon. Pans. 6, 
c. 9. 

CaNjE, a city of Locris.— of iEolia, 

Canarii, a people near mount Atlas in 
Africa, who received tills name because they 
fed in common with their dogs. The islands 
vhieh they inhabited were called Fortunate by 
the ancients, and aie now known by the name 
of the Canaiies. Phn. 5, c. 1. 

Canathus, a fountain of Nauplia, where 
Juno yearly washed herself to recover her 
infant purity. Paus. 2, c. 58. 

Canjdace, a queen of ^Ethiopia, in the age 
of Augustus, so prudent and meritorious that 
her successor always bore her name. She 
was blind of one eye. Plin. 6, c. 22. — Dio. 
54. — Strab. 17. 

Candavia, a mountain of Epirus, which 
separates Illyria from Macedonia. Lucan. 6, 
v. 551. 

Candaules, or Myrsilus, son of Myrsus, 
was the last of the Heraclidse who sat on the 
throne of Lydia. He shewed his wife naked 
to Gyges, one of his ministers ; and the queen 
was so incensed, that she ordered Gyges to 
murder her husband, 718 years before the 
Christian era. After this murder, Gyges 
married the queen and ascended the throne. 
Justin . 1, c. 7. — Herodot. 1, c. 7, See. — Plut. 
Syrup. 

Candei, a people of Arabia who fed on 
serpents. 

Candiope, a daughter of CEnopion, ravish- 
ed by her brother. 

Candyba, a town of Lycia. 

Canens, a nymph called also Venilia, 
daughter of Janus, and wife to Picus king 
of the Laurentes. When Circe had changed 
her husband into a bird, she lamented him 
so much, that she pined away, and was 
changed into a voice. She was reckoned as 
a deity by the inhabitants. Ovid. Met. 14, 
fab. 9. 

Canephoria, festivals at Athens in honor 
of Bacchus, or, according to others, of Diana, 
in which all marriageable women offered small 
baskets to the deity, and received the name of 
Canep fierce, whence statues ^presenting wo- 
men 



men in that attitude were called by the same 
appellation. Cic. in Fcn\ 4. 

C v is ft iiuM) a place of Euboea. A 

mountain in Boeotia. 

Canicitlar.es dies, certain days in the 
summer, in which the star Canis is said to in- 
fluence the season, and to make the days moie 
warm during its appearance. J1 fun dins. 

Canidia, a certain woman of Neapohs, 
against whom Horace inveighed as a sorceress. 
Herat . Epod. 

Canidxus, a tiibune, who pioposed a law to 
empower Pompey to go only with two lictois, 
to reconcile Ptolemy and tlie Alexandrians. 
Plut . in Pomp. 

Can inf t' atfs, a people near Bata\ia, 
where modem Holland now is situate. Tit at. 
Hist . -1, c. 15. 

C. Caninius Ri* rili's, a consul with ,T. 
Coesar, after the death of Trebouius. lie 
was consul only foi seven houis, because his 
piedecessor died the last day of the year, and 
he was chosen only for the remaining part of 
the day; whence Ciceio obseived, that Rome 
was greatly indebted to him for his vigilance, 
as he had not slept during the whole time of 
his consulship. Cic. 7, ad Ftim. ep. 55. — 

Pint, in Ca's. 1 ,uc ius, a lieutenant of 

Cajsar’s army in Gaul. Cecs. Pell. G. 7, 

c. 85. Ilufus, a fiiend of Pliny the 

younger. Plin. 1, ep. 5. Gallus, an in- 

timate friend of Cicero. 

Canistius, a Lacedaemonian courier, 
who ran 1200 stadia in one day. PI m. 7, 
c, 20. 

Canius, a poet of Gades, cotemporary with 
Martial. He was so naturally merry that lie j 
always laughed. Mart. 1, ep. (>2. A Ro- 

man knight who went to Sicily for his amuse- 
ment, where he bought gardens well stocked 
with fish, which disappeared on the morrow. 
Cic. 5. de OJJlc. 14. 

Cannae, a small village of Apulia near the 
Aufidus, where Hannibal conquered the Ro- 
man consuls, P. iEmylius and Tcrcntius Var- 
ro, and slaughtered 40,000 Romans, on the 
21st of May, B. C. 21 6. The spot where this 
famous battle was fought is now shown by the 
natives, and denominated the field of blood. 
JAv. 22, c.44. — Flor . 2, c.6. — Pint, in An nib. 

Canopicum ostium, one of the mouths 
of the Nile, twelve miles from Alexandria. 
Pans. 5, c. 21. 

Canopus, a city of Egypt, twelve miles 
from Alexandria, celebrated for the temple of 
Serapis. It was founded by the Spartans, and 
therefore called Amyclsea, and it received its 
name from Canopus, the pilot of the vessel of 
Menelaus, who was buried in this place. The 
inhabitants were dissolute in their manners. 
Virgil bestows upon it the epithet of Pdl&us, 
because Alexander, who was bom at Pella, 
built Alexandria in the neighbourhood. Jtal. 

11, v. 455.— Mela, 1, c. 9. — Stmb. 17 

Plin. 5, c. 51. — Virg. G. 4, v. 287 The 

pilot of the ship of Menelaus. who died in his 
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youth on the coast of Egypt, by the bite of A 
serpent. Mela, % c. 7. 

Cantabiia, a liver falling into the Indus. 
Plin. 6, e. 20. 

Cantabrj, a ferocious and warlike peopLe 
of Spain, who labelled against Augustus, b} 
whom they weic conquered; their country is 
now called Biscay. Ilal.o , v. 52 O'. — Ilorat. 

2 , od.6 & 11 . 

Cantabria lacus, a lake in Spain, where 
a thunderbolt fell, and in which twelve axes 
were found. Suet, m Gulb. 8. 

Cantiiarus, a famous sculptor of Sicyon. 
Paint. 6, c. 17.— — -A comic poet of Athens. 

Canthus, a son of Abas, one of the Ar- 
gonauts. 

Cantiuvi, a country in the eastern parts of 
Britain, now called Kent. Cecs. Pill. G. 5. 

Cano lei a, one of the first vestals chosen 
by Numa. Pint. — — - A law. Vid . Canuleius. 

C. Canuleius, a tribune of the people of 
Rome, A. U. C. 510, who made a law to 
render it constitutional for the patricians and 
plebeians to intermarry. It ordained also, 
that one of the consuls should be yearly 
chosen from the plebeians. Liu. 4 , c. 5, §c. 
— Flor. 1, c. 17. 

Canui.ia, a Roman virgin, who became 
pregnant by her brother, and killed herself 
by order of her father. Plut. in Pa rail. 

Canusium, now Ctmosu , a town of Apulia, 
whither the Romans tied after the battle of 
Cannce. It was built by Diomcdes, and its 
inhabitants have been called bdingues, because 
they retained the language of their founder 
and likewise adopted that of their neighbours. 
Horace complained of the grittiness of their 
bread. The wools and the cloths of the place 
weie in high estimation. Ilorat. I, Sat* 10, 
v. 50. — Mela, 2, c. 4. — Plin. 8, c. 11. 

Canusius, a Greek historian under Pto 
lemy Aulctes. Plut. 

Canutius Tibeiunus, a tribune of the 
people, who, like Cicero, furiously attacked 
Antony, when declared an enemy to the 
state. His satire cost him his life. Pa- 

tercul. 2, c. 64. A Roman actor. Plut, 

in Prut. 

CatXneus, a noble Argive, son of Hippo- 
nous and Astinomc, and husband to Evadne. 
He was so impious, that when he went to 
the Theban war, he declared that he would 
take Thebes even in spite of Jupiter. Such 
contempt provoked the god, who struck him 
dead with a thunderbolt. His body w as burnt 
separately from the others, and his wife threw 
herself on the burning pile to mingle her 
aslics with his. It is said that ACsculapius 
restored him to life. Ovid. Met . 9, v. 404.— 
Slat. Theb. 5. &c. — Hygin. fab. 68 8c 70. — 
Fur Ip id. in l 3 hami$s . <$• Supp.—JEsdiyt . Sept, 
ante Theb* 

Capella, an elegiac poet in die age of J. 
Caesar. Ovid, de Pont. 4, d. 16, v.56.— 
Martianus, a Carthaginian, A . H. 490, who 
wrote a poem on the marriage of Mercury 

and 



and philology, and in praise of the liberal arts. 
The best edition is that of Waltharclus, 8vo. 
Bernae, 1765.— A gladiator. Jm\ *1, v. 155. 

Capena, a gate of Rome. Ovid. Fast. 5, 
v. 192. 

Capena s, a small river of Italy. St at. 
Theb. 15, v. 85. 

Capeni, a people of Etiuiia, in whose 
territory Feronia had a grove and a temple. 
Virg. JEn. 7, v. 697. — Lw. 5, 22, §c. 

Caper, a river of Asia Minor. 

Capet us, a king of Alba, who reigned 26 

years. JDionj/s. A suitor of Hippotlamia. 

Fa us. 6 , c. 21. 

Capharki s, a lofty mountain and pro- 
montoiy of Euboea, wheie Nauplius king of 
the country, to revenge the death of Ins son 
Palamedcs, slain by Ulysses, set a burning 
torch in the darkness of night, which caused 
the Greeks to be shipwrecked on the coast. 
Virg. JEn . 11, v. 260 — Ovid. Met. 14, v. 481. 
— Fropcrt. 4, el. 1, v. 115. 

Capiiyas, a town of Arcadia. Fans. 8, c. 2 5. 

Capio, a Roman, famous for Ins fiiendsliip 
with Cato. Pint, da Fat. Ain. 

Capito, the uncle of Patei cuius, who join- 
ed Agrippa against Crassus. Patercul. 2, c. 

69 Fonteius, a man sent by Antony to 

settle liis disputes with Augustus. Ho rid. 1. 

Sal. 5, v. 52. A man accused of extortion, 

in Cilicia, and severely punished by the senate. 

Jwo. 8, v. 95. An epic poet of Alexandria, 

who wrote on love. An historian of Lycia, 

who wrote an account of Isauria in eight books. 
—A poet who wrote on illustrious men. 

Capxtolini eudi, games yearly celebrated 
at Rome in honor of Jupiter, who preserved 
the capitol from the Gauls. 

Capitolinus, a surname of Jupiter, from 
his temple on mount Capitolinus. A sur- 

name of M. Manlius, who, for his ambition, 
was thrown down from the Tarpeian rock 
which he had so nobly defended. A moun- 

tain at Rome, called also Mons Tarpeius, and 
Mons Saturni. The Capitol was built upon it. 

A man of lascivious morals, consul with 

Marcellus. Fiut. in Marcel . Julius, an 

author in Dioclesian’s reign, who wrote an ac- 
count of the life of Verus, Antoninus Pius, 
the Gordians, &c. most of which are now lost. 

Capito lium, a celebiated temple and ci- 
tadel at Rome on the Tarpeian rock, the plan 
of which was made by Tarquin Priscus. It was 
begun by Servius Tullius, finished by Tarquin 
Superbus, and consecrated by the consul Ho- 
ratius after the expulsion of the Tarquins from 
Rome. It was built upon 4 acres of ground, the 
front was adorned with three rows of pillars, and 
the other sides with two. The ascent to it from 
the ground was by an hundred steps. The 
magnificence and richness of this temple are 
almost incredible. All the consuls successively 
made donations to the capitol, and Augustus 
bestowed upon it at one lime 2000 pounds 
weight of gold. Its thresholds were made of 
brass, and its roof was gold. , It was adorned 


with vessels and shields of solid silver, with 
golden chariots, &c. It was burnt during the 
civil war of Marius, and Sylla lebuilt it, but 
died before the dedication, \\ hich w as perform- 
ed by Q,. Catulus. It was again destroyed 
in the troubles under Vitellius; and Vespasian, 
who endeavoured to repair it, saw it again in 
l uins at liis death. Domitian raised it again, for 
the last time, and made it more grand and mag- 
nificent than any ofhis piedecessois, and spent 
12,000 talents in gilding it. When they first 
dug for the foundations, they found a man’s 
head called Tolius, sound and entire in the 
gi ound, and from thence drew an omen of the 
future greatness of the Roman empire. The 
lull was from that circumstance called Capito - 
lium.tf capileToli. The consuls and magistrates 
offered sacrifices there, when they first entered 
upon their offices, and the procession in ti i- 
umphs was always conducted to the capitol 
Virg. jEh. 6, v. 156. 1. 8, v. 547 — Tacit. 5. 
Hnl. c. 72.— P/u£. in Foplic. — Lio. 1, 10, tjc. 
— Plui. 55, $c . — Suet on. in Aug. c. 40. 

Cappadocia, a country of Asia Minor, be- 
tween the Ilalys, the Euplnates, and the 
Euxine. It receives its name ft inn the i iver 
Cappadox, which scpaiatcs it tiom Galatia. 
The inhabitants -were called Syrians and Ecu* 
co-Syrians by the Greeks. They wei e of a did I 
and submissive disposition, and addicted to 
every vice, accoiding to the ancients, who 
wrote tins virulent epigiam against them : 
Vipera Cappadocem nocitura momordit ; at ilia 
Gust a to pci'iil sanguine Cappadods. 

When they were offered their freedom and 
independence by the Romans, they refused it, 
and begged of them a king, and they received 
Ariobarzanes. It -was sometime after governed 
by a Roman proconsul. Though the ancients 
have ridiculed this country for the unfi ultful- 
ncss of its soil, and the manners of its inhabit- 
ants, yet it can boast of the birth of the 
geographer Strabo, St. Basil, and Gregory 
Nazianzen, among other illustrious characters. 
The horSes of this country were in general 
esteem, and with these they paid their tributes 
to the king of Persia, while under his power, 
for want of money. The kings of Cappadocia 
mostly bore the name of Ariarathes. Horae . 1, 
ep. 6, v. 59. — Flin. 6, c. 5. — Curt. 5 & 4 — 
Strati . 1 1 & 16. — Hei'odot. 1, c. 75. 1. 5, c, 49. 
— Mela , 1, c. 2. 1. 5, c. 8. 

Cappadox, a river of Cappadocia. Flin. 6, c.5. 

Capraria, now Cabrera, a mountainous 
island on the coast of Spain, famous for its 
goats. Flin. 5, c. 6. 

Capue^e, now Capri, an island on the coast 
of Campania, abounding in quails, and famous 
for the residence and debaucheries of the 
emperor Tiberius, during the seven last years 
of his life. The island, in which now several 
medals arc dug up expressive of the licentious 
morals of the emperor, is about 40 miles in 
circumference, and surrounded by steep 
rocks. Ovid. Met . 15, v. 709.— Suet, in r Tib*~- 
Stut. Syl. 5, v. 5. 



Capre.k Palus, a place near Rome where 
Romulus disappeared. Pint. in Rom . — 
Ovid. Fast. 2, v. 491. ^ 

CAruicoRNUs, a sign of the zodiac, in 
which appear 28 stars in the foim of a goat, 
supposed by the ancients to be the goat Amal- 
tha?a, which fed Jupiter with her milk. Sonm 
maintain that it is Pan, who changed himself 
into a goat when fiightened at the approach 
of Typhon. When the sun enters this sign 
it is the winter solstice, or the longest 
night in the year. Jl fa ml. 2 & 4. — Horat. 2, 
od. 17, v. 19. — Hygin. fab . 196. P. A. % 
c. 28. 

Caprikicialis, a day sacred to Vulcan, on 
which the Athenians offered him money. 
Plm. 11, c. 15. 

Caprima, a town of Caria. 

Capripldes, a surname of Pan, the Fauni 
and the Satyrs, fiomtheii having goals’ feet. 

Cap hi as, a great informer in Iloiace’s age. 
Horat. 1, Sat. 4, v. 6’6. 

Caprotina, a festival celebrated at Home 
in July in honor of Juno, at which women 
only officiated, (fid. Philotis.) Varro . dc 
L. L. 5. 

Capuls, a harbour near mount Athos. 

Capsa, a town of Libya, surrounded by 
vast deserts full of snakes. Ft or. 5 , c. 1. — 
Sail. Roll. Jug . 

CapsXge, a towm of Syria. Cmt. 10. 

CXriiA, the chief city of Campania in Italy, 
supposed to have been founded by Capvs the 
father, or rather the companion of Ancht-.es. 
This city was very ancient, and so opulent that 
it even rivalled Rome, and was called alt ora 
Roma. The soldiers of Annibal, after the 
battle of Cannae, were enervated by the plea- 
sures and luxuries which powerfully prev ailed 
in this voluptuous city and under a soft cli- 
mate. Virg. JEn. 10, v. 145.— Liu. 4, 7, 8, tfc. 
— Patera. 1, c. 7. 1. 2, c. 44. — Flor. 1, c. 16. 
— Cic. in Philip. 12, c. 3. — Plut. in Ann. 

Capys, a Trojan who came with JEneas 
into Italy, and founded Capua. lie w'as one 
of those who, against the advice of Thymoetes, 
wished to destroy the w'ooden horse, which 
proved the destruction of Troy. Virg,. /Kn. 
10, v. 145.— A son of Assaracus by a 
daughter of the Simois. He was father of 
Anchisos by Themis. Ovid. Fust . 4, v. 55. 

Capys Sylvius, a king of Alba, who reigned 
twenty-eight years. JDionys. Hal . — Virg. 
sEn. 6, v. 768. 

Car, a son of Phoroneus, king of Mcgara. 
Paus . 1 , c. 39 & 40.— -A son of Manes, who 
married Callirhoe, daughter of the Mocander. 
Caria received its name from him. Hcrodot. 1, 
c. 171. 

Carabactra, a place in India. 

Carabis, a town of Spain. 

C A RAC ALLA. Vul. AntOIUHUS. 

Caracates, a people of Germany. 

Caractacus, a king of the Britons, con- 
quered by an officer of Claudius Caesar, 
..7A4JD. Tacit. Ann. c. 12, 55 & 37. 
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Caruc, certain places between Susa and 
the Tigris, where Alexander pitched his camp. 

Car. .<ki s, a surname of Jupiter in Bceotia, 
— in Caria. 

Caualis, (or as, ium) the chief city of 
Saulinia. Paus. 10, c. 17. 

Caramhis, now Kercmpi, a promontory of 
Paphlagonia. Mela 1 , c. 19. 

Caranus, one of the Heraclidoe, the fust 
who laid the foundation of the Macedonian 
empiic, B. C. 814. lie took Edessa, and 
reigned twenty-eight yeais, which he spent in 
establishing and strengthening the government 
of liis new r ly founded kingdom. He was 
succeeded by Peidiecas, Justin. 7, c. 1 . — 

Patcrc. 1, c. 6. A gencial of Alexander. 

Curt. 7. An haibourof Ph<x*niu<i. 

Carai sius, a tyiaiu of Uutain for seven 
years, A. D. 293. 

Cahho, a Roman oratoi, who killed himself 
because he could not emb the licentious man- 
ners of his countrymen. Civ. in Unit. 

Cneus, a son of the orator Caibo, who em- 
braced the party of Marius, and after the 
death of Cinna succeeded to the government. 
He w f as killed in Spain in Iris third con- 
sulship, by order of Pompey. Vul. Max . 9, 

c. 13. An orator, son of Carbo the orator, 

killed by the army when desirous of re- 
establishing the ancient military discipline. 
Cic. in Prut. 

(’arch! don, the Greek name of Car- 
thage. 

CahcInus, a tiagic poet of Agrigentum, in 
the age of Philip of Macedon. lie wrote 

cm the rape of Pioseipino. JJuut. .7. An- 

other of Athens. Another of Naupactuiu. 

A man of Rliogium, who exposed liis son 

Agathocles on account of some uncommon 
dreams during his wife’s pregnancy. Aga- 
thoclcs was preseived. Dioti. 19.— An 
Athenian general, w ho laid w r aste Pcloponne- 
sus in tlietime of Pericles. Id. 12. 

Carcini s, a constellation, the same as the 
Cancer. Jjvcun. 9, v. 536. 

Cakdaces, a people of Asia Minor. 
Strain 15. 

Cardamyle, a town of Argos. 

Cakdia, a town in die Tliracian Chcrso- 
nosus. PI in. 4, c. 1 1. 

Carduchi, a warlike nation of Media, 
along the borders of the Tigris. Z>wd. 1 4. 

Cakes, a nation which inhabited Caria, and 
thought themselves the original possessors of 
that country. They became so powerful that 
their country was not sufficiently extensive to 
contain them all, upon which they seized the 
neighbouring islands of the ACgean sea. These 
islands were conquered by Minos king of 
Crete. Nileus son of Codrus Invaded their 
country, and slaughtered many of the inhabit- 
ants. In this calamity, die Carious, surrounded 
on every side by enemies, fortified them- 
selves in the mountainous parts of the country, 
and, soon after, made themselves terrible fey 
sea. They were anciently called Leleges. 

Ueradot 



Hirodot. 1, c. Mb' & 171. — Pans. 1, c. 40. 

'll. 13. — Curt. 6, c. 5. — Justin. 15, c. 1. 
Virg. JEn. S, v. 7 25. 

Cares a, an island of the iEgcan sea, op- 
posite Attica. 

Carfsscs, a livcrof Troas. 

Carfinia, an. immodest woman, mentioned 
Jitr. 2, v. 69. 

Cajua, now Aulinclli, a country of Asia 
Minor, whose boundaries have been different 
in different ages. Geneially speaking, it was 
at the south of Ionia, at the east and north of 
the Icarian sea, and at the west of Phrygia Ma- 
jor, and Lvcia. It has been called Phoenicia, 
because a Phoenician colony first settled there : 
and afterwaids it received the name of Caria, 
fiom Car, a king who first invented the augu- 
ries of buds. The chief town was called II:di- 
camassus, where Jupiter was the chief deity. 

(Vul. Cares.) A poet of Thrace. Mela, 

2, c. 2. 

Carias, a town of Peloponnesus. A 

general. Vul. Baches. 

Cariate, a town of Bactriana, where Alex- 
ander imprisoned Callisthenes. 

Carilla, a town of the Piceni, destroyed 
by Annibal, for its great attachment to Rome. 
Sil. Ttal 8. 

CarIna, a virgin of Caria, &c. Poli/am. 8. 

Carinas, certain edifices at Rome, built in 
the manner of ships, which were in the temple 
of Tellus. Some suppose that it was a street 
in which Pompey’s house was built. Virg . 
JEn. 8, v. 361. — Herat. 1, cp. 7. 

Carlne, a town near the Caicus in Asia 
Minor. Herodot. 7, c. 42. 

Carinus, (M. Aurelius) a Roman who 
attempted to succeed his father Cams as em- 
peror. He was famous for his debaucheries 
and cruelties. Dioclesian defeated him in 
Dalmatia, and he was killed by a soldier whose 
wife he had debauched, A. D. 268. 

Carisiacum, a town of ancient Gaul, now 
Cressy in Picardy. 

Carissanum, a place of Italy near which 
Milo was killed. Plin. 2, c. 56. 

Caristijm, a town of Liguria. 

C armani a, a country of Asia, between 
Persia and India. Arrian. — Plin. 6, c. 25. 

Carmanor, a Cretan, who purified Apollo 
of slaughter. Pans. 2, c. 50. 

Carme, a nymph, daughter of Eubulus 
and mother of Britomartis by Jupiter. She 
was one of Diana’s attendants. Pam. 2, 
c. 50. 

Carmelus, a god among the inhabitants of 
mount Carmel, situate between Syria and Ju- 
daea. Tacit. Hist. % c. 78. — Suelon. Vesp. 5. 

Carmenta & Carmbntis, a prophetess of 
Arcadia, mother of Evander, with whom she 
came to Italy, and was received by king Fau- 
nus, about 60 years before the Trojan war. 
Her name was Micostraia, and she received 
that of Carmentis from the wildness of her 
looks when giving oracles, as if carens mentis . 
SI t was the oracle of the people of Italy during 
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her life, and after death she received divine 
honors. She had a temple at Rome, and the 
Greeks offered her sacrifices under the name 
of Themis. Ovul. Past. 1, v. 467. 1. 6, v. 530. 
— Plut. in Romul . — Virg. JEn. S, v. 559.— 
Liv . 5, c. 47. 

Carmrntales, festivals at Rome in honor 
of Caimenta, celebiated the 11th of Januaiy, 
near the Porta Carmentalis, below the Capitol. 
This goddess was entieated to render the Ro- 
man matrons prolific, and their labors easy. 
Liv. 1, c. 7- 

Carmentalis porta, one of the gates of 
Rome in the neighbourhood of the Capitol. 
It was afterw ards called Scelerata, because the 
Fabii passed through it on going to that fa- 
tal expedition where they perished. Virg. 
JEn. 8, v. 558. 

Carmides, a Greek of an uncommon me- 
mory. Plin. 7, c. 24. 

Carna & Cardinea, a goddess at Rome 
who presided over hinges, as also over the en- 
trails and secret parts of the human body. She 
was oiiginally a nymph called Crane, whom 
Janus ravished, and, for the injuiy he gave her 
the power of presiding over the exterior of 
houses, and of removing all noxious birds 
fiom the doors. The Romans offered her 
beans, bacon, and vegetables, to represent the 
simplicity of their ancestors. Ovid. Past. 6, 
v. 101, &c. 

Carnasius, a village of Messenia in Pelo- 
ponnesus. Pans. 4, c. 55. 

Carneades, a philosopher of Cyrene in 
Africa, founder of a sect called the third or 
new academy. The Athenians sent him with 
Diogenes the Stoic, and Critolaus the Peripa- 
tetic, as ambassadors to Rome, B. C. 155. 
The Roman youth were extremely fond of 
the company of these learned philosophers; 
and when Cameades, in a speech, had given 
an accurate and judicious dissertation upon 
justice, and in another speech confuted all the 
arguments he had advanced, and apparently 
given no existence to the virtue he had so 
much commended, a report prevailed all 
over Rome, that a Grecian was come who 
had so captivated by his words the rising ge- 
neration, that they forgot their usual amuse- 
ments, and ran mad after philosophy. "When 
this reached the ears of Cato the censor, he 
gave immediate audience to the Athenian 
ambassadors in the senate, and dismissed them 
in haste, expressing his apprehensions of their 
corrupting the opinions of the Roman people, 
whose only profession, he sternly observed, 
was arms and war. Cameades denied that 
any thing could be perceived or understood in 
the world, and he was the first who introduced 
an universal suspension of assent. He died 
in the 90th year of his age, B. C. 128. dc. 
ad Attic . 12, ep. 25. do Orat. 1 & 2. — Plin. 7, 
c. 50. — Lactantius 5, c. 14. — VaL Max. 8, 
c. 8. 

Carneia, a festival observed in mast of the 
I Grecian cities, but more particularly at Sparta, 

where 



where it was first instituted, about 675 B. C. 
in honor of Apollo surnamed Carneus. It 
lasted nine days, and was an imitation oi* 
the manner of living in camps among the 
ancients. 

Carnion, a town of Laconia. A river 

of Aicadia. Pans. 8, c. 54. 

Carnus, a piophct of Acainania, from 
whom Apollo was called Carneus. Ihtus. 5, 
c. 13. 

Carnutes, a people of Celtic Gaul. Cats. 
Pell G. 6, c. 4. 

Carpasia Sc Carpasium, a town of Cyprus. 

Carpatiius, an island in tlie Meditcrra- 
nean between Rhodes and Crete, now called 
Scapanlo. It has given its name to a part of 
the neiglibouiing sea, thence called the Car- 
pathian sea, between Rhodes and Crete. 
Carpathus was at first inhabited by some 
Cretan soldiers of Minos. It was 20 miles 
in circnmfeience, and was sometimes called 
Tetrapolis, from its four capital cities. P/in. 4, 
c. 12. — HerodoU 5, c. 45. — Died. 5. — 
Strab. 10. 

Carpia, an ancient name of Tartessus. 
Paus. 6 , c. 19. 

Carpis, a river of Mysia. Ucrodot. 

Carpo, a daughter of Zepliyrus, and one of 
the Seasons. She was loved by Calamus the 
son of Mreander, whom she equally admired. 
She was drowned in the Majander, and was 
changed by Jupiter into all sorts of fruit. 
Paus. 9, c. 55. 

Carpopiiora, a name of Ceres and Pro- 
serpine in Tegca. Pmts. 8, c. 55. 

Carpo chorus, an actor greatly esteemed by 
Domitian. Martial. — Juv. 6, v. 198. 

Carr2E & CARRHiE, a town of Mesopota- 
mia, near which Crassus was killed. X ucan. 1 , 
v 105. — Plin.5 , c. 14. 

CarrInates Secundus, a poor but inge- 
nious rhetorician, who came from Athens to 
Rome, where the boldness of his expressions, 
especially against tyrannical power, exposed 
him to Caligula’s resentment, who banished 
him. Juv. 7, v. 205. 

Carruca, a town of Spain. Hirt. Jlisjt. 27. 

Carseoli, a town of the 2Equi, at the west 
of the lake Fucinus. Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 685. 

Cartalias, a town of Spain. 

Carteia, a town at the extremity of Spain, 
near the sea of Gades, supposed to be the same 
as Calpe. 

Cartena, a town of Mauritania, now Tenez, 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

Carthjea, a town in the island of Cea, 
whence the epithet of Cartheius. Ovid. Met . 7, 
v. £ 6 * 8 . 

Carthaginiekses, the inhabitants of Car- 
thage, a rich and commercial nation. Vid. 
Carthago. 

Carthago, a celebrated city of Africa, the 
rival of Rome, and long the capital of the 
country, and mistress of Spain, Sicily, and 
Sardinia, lire precise time of its foundation 
is unknown, yet most writers seem to agree 
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that it was first built by Dido, about 869 
yeais hofoie the Christum era, or, according 
toothers, 72 or 95 yeais before the founda- 
tion of Rome. This city and republic tlo- 
rished for 757 years, and the time of its 
greatest glory was under Annibal and Amil- 
car. During the first Punic war. it con- 
tained no less than 700,000 inhabitants. It 
maintained three famous wars against Rome, 
called the Punic wars, [ Vid. Pumcunr Hel- 
ium.] in the third of which Carthage was 
totally destroyed by Seipio the second Afti- 
eanus, 15. C. 117, and only 5000 persons weie 
found within the walls. It was 2 5 miles m 
circumference, and when it was set on fire by 
the Romans, it burned incessantly timing 17 
days. After the dost motion of Caithage, 
Utica became powerful, and the Homans 
thought themselves secure, and as they had 
no rival to dispute with them in the field, 
they fell into indolence and inactivity. Ca*sar 
planted a small colony on the ruins of Car- 
thage. Augustus sent there £000 men ; and 
Adrian, after tire example of his imperial 
predecessors, rebuilt part of it, which he 
called Adrianopolis. Carthage was con- 
quered from tire Romans by the arms of 
Genseric, A. D. 459 ; and it was for more 
than a century the seat of the Vandal empire 
in Africa, and fell into the hands of the 
Saracens in the 7tli century. The Cartha- 
ginians were governed as a republic, and had 
two pei sons yearly chosen among them with 
regal authority. They were very supersti- 
tious, and generally offered human victims to 
their gods ; an unnatural custom, which their 
allies wished them to abolish, hut in vain. 
They bore the character of a faithless and 
treacherous people, and the proverb J'unica 
Jides is well known. Strab. 17. — Virg. sEn. 1, 
Sec. — Mela, 1, Sec. — Plot. 4. — Justin.— J.iv. 
4, Sec. — Pat ere. 1 & 2. — Pint, in Annib. Sec. 

— Cic. Nova, a town built in Spain, on 

the coasts of the Mediterranean, by Ahdrubol 
the Carthaginian general. It was taken by 
Seipio when Ilanno surrendered himself after 
a heavy loss. It now bears the name of Car- 
thago na. Pohjb. 10. — Iav. 26, c. 45, &C. — 
8U. 15, v. 220, See. A daughter of Her- 

cules. 

Cartiiasis, a Scythian, &c. Curt. 7, 
c. 7. 

Cartji* a, a town of Cos. Ovid. Mel 7, 

fab. 9. 

Carvxmus, a king of Britain, who attacked 
Csssar’s naval station by order ofCassivelaunus, 

Sec. Cats. Jiefi. G. 5, c. 22. Spur! us, a 

Roman, who made a large image of the breast- 
plates taken from the Naiunitcs, and placed It 

in the capitol. Phn. 5 1, c. 7. The first 

Roman who divorced his wife during the 
space of about 600 years. This was for bar- 
renness, B, C. 231. Jjhtnjs. JIal 2. — Vu(. 
Max, % c. 1. 

Caiu s, a Roman emperor who succeeded 
Probus. He was a prudent and active geno* 
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ral ; lie conquered the Sarmatians, and con- 
tinued the Persian war which his predecessor 
had commenced. He reigned two years, and 
died on the banks of the Tigris as he was 
going in an expedition against Persia, A. D. 
285. He made his two sons, Carinus and 
Numerianus, Csssais; and as his many virtues 
had promised the Romans happiness, lie was 
made a god after death. Mutrop • One of 

those who attempted to scale thqyqck AormiVi 
by order of Alexander. Curt. t 8,_ c. 1 1. ' 

Cary a, a tojvn^f: Arcadia. -*^~*A' city of 
Laconia. j Pews. 5, c. 10. - Here^a festival 
was observed in honor of Diana Cart/alis. It 
was'tilcn usual for virgins to meet at the cele- 
bration and join in a certain dance, said to 
have been first instituted by Castor and Pol- 
lux. When Greece was invaded by Xerxes, 
the Laconians did not appear before the enemy 
for fear of displeasing the goddess, by not 
celebrating her festival. At that time the 
peasants assembled, at the usual place, and 
sang pastorals called B ouKoXtirpai, from B«ux.o~ 
Xo?, a neatherd . From this circumstance, 

some suppose that Bucolics originated. Stat. 
4. Theb. 22 5. 

Caryanda, a town and island on the coast 
of Caria, now Karacoion. 

CARYATiE, a people of Arcadia. 

Carystius Antigokus, an historian, &c. 
B. C. 248. 

Carystus, a mantime town on the south of 
Euboea, still in existence, famous for its 
marble. Stat. 2, Spiv. 2, v. 95. — Martial. 
9, ep. 76. 

Caryum, a place of Laconia, where Ari- 
stomenes preserved some virgins, &c. Pans. 4, 
c. 16. 

Casca, one of Caesar’s assassins, who gave 
him the first blow. Pint, m Cas. 

Casceluus Aunus, a lawyer of great 
merit in the Augustan age. Horat. Art. 
Poet. 571. 

Casilinum, a town of Campania. When 
it was besieged by Hannibal, a mouse sold 
for 200 denarii. The place was defended by 
540 or 570 natives of Praeneste, who, when 
half their number had perished either by war 
or famine, surrendered to the conqueror. 
Liv. 25, c. 19. — Strab. 5. — Cic. de Inv. 2, 
c. 5. — Plin. 5, c. 5. 

Casina & CasInum, a town of Campania. 
Sil. 4, v. 227. 

Casuts, a mountain near the Euphrates. 
— Another at the east of Pelusium, where 
Pompcy’s tomb was raised by Adrian. Ju- 
piter, sumamed Casius, had a temple there. 

Lucan. 8, v. 858. * Another in Syria, from 

whose top the sun can be seen rising, though 
it be still the darkness of night at the bottom 
of the mountain. Plin. 5, c. 22. — Mela, 
1 & 5. 

CasmenoE, a town built by the Syracusans 
in Sicily. ThucydU 6, c. 5. 

Casmjela, the mother of Camilla. Virg. 
JEn. 11. v. 545. 
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Casperia, wife of Rhcetus king of the 
Marrubii, committed adultery with her son- 

in-law. Virg. JEn . 10, v. 588. A town 

of the Sabines. Virg. JEn. 7, v. 714. 

Casperula, a town of the Sabines. Sil. 8, 
v. 416. 

Castl® fortje, certain passes of Asia, 
wliich some place about Caucasus, and the 
Caspian sea, and others between Persia and 
!the Caspian sea, or near mount Taurus, or 
.Armenia, or Cilicia. JDiod. 1. — Plin. 5, c. 27> 

1. 6, c. It?. 

Caspiana, a country of Armenia. 

Caspii, a Scythian nation near the Caspian 
sea. Such as had lived beyond their 70th 
year were starved to death. Their dogs were 
remarkable for their fierceness. Herodot. 5, 
c. 92, &c. 1. 7, c. 67, & c. — C. 2Vep. 14, c. 8. 
— Virg . JEn. 6, v. 798. 

Caspium mare, or Hyrcanum, a large 
sea in the form of a lake, which has no 
communication with other seas, and lies be- 
tween the Caspian and Hyrcanian moun- 
tains, at the north of Parthia, receiving in 
its capacious bed the tribute of several 
large rivers. Ancient authors assure us, 
that it produced enormous serpents and 
fishes, different in color and kind from those 
of all other waters. The eastern parts are 
more particularly called the Hyrcanian sea, 
and the western the Caspian. It is now 
called the sea of Sola or Baku. The Cas- 
pian is about 680 miles long, and in no 
part more than 260 in breadth. There 
are no tides in it, and on account of its 
numerous shoals, it is navigable to vessels 
drawing only nine or ten feet water. It 
has strong currents, and, like inland seas, 
is liable to violent storms. Some navigators 
examined it in 1708, by order of the Czar 
Peter, and after the labor of three years, 
a map of its extent was published. Its 
waters are described as brackish, and not im- 
pregnated with salt so much as the wide 
ocean. Herodot . 1, c. 202, &c. — Curt. 5, c. 2. 
1. 6 , c. 4. 1. 7, c. 5. — Strab. 11. — Mela, 1, 
c. 2. 1. 5, c. 5 & 6. — Plhu 6, c. 15. — Dionys. 
Perieg. v. 50. 

Caspius mo ns, a branch of mount Tau- 
rus, between Media and Armenia, at the 
east of the Euphrates. The Caspise portae are 
placed in the defiles of the mountain by some 
geographers. 

Cassandane, the mother of Cambyses by 
Cyrus. Herodot . 2, c. 1. 1. 5, c. 2. 

Cassander, son of Antipater, made him- 
self master of Macedonia after his father’s 
death, where he reigned for 18 years. He 
married Thessalonica, the sister of Alexnnder- 
lo strengthen himself on his throne. Olym- 
pias, the mother of Alexander, wished to 
keep the kingdom of Macedonia for Alexan- 
der’s young children; and therefore she de- 
stroyed the relations of Cassander, who be- 
sieged her in the town of Fydna, and put her 
to death. Koxanc, with her son Alexander, 

and 



and Barsena, the mother of Hercules, both 
wives of Alexander, shared the fate of Olym- 
pias with their children. Antigonus, who 
bad been for some time upon friendly terms 
with Cassander, declared war against him ; 
and Cassander, to make himself equal with 
his adversary, made a league with Lysima- 
chus and Selcucus, and obtained a metno- 
lable victory at Ipsus, B. C. 501. He died 
three years after this victory, of a dropsy. 
His son Antipatcr killed his mother ; and 
for his unnatural murder he was put to 
death by his brother Alexander, who, to 
strengthen himself, invited Demetrius, the 
son of Antigonus, from Asia. Demetrius 
took advantage of the invitation, and put to 
death Alexander, and ascended the throne of 
Macedonia. Pans. 1, c. 15. — Diod. 19. — 
Justin. 12, 15, &c. 

Cassandra, daughter of Priam and He- 
cuba, was passionately loved by Apollo, who 
promised to grant her whatever she migh t 
require, if she would gratify his passion. She 
asked the power of knowing futurity; and as 
soon as she had received it, she refused to 
perform her promise, and slighted Apollo. 
The god, in his disappointment, wetted her 
lips with his tongue, and by this action ef- 
fected that no credit or reliance should ever 
be put upon her predictions, however true or 
faithful they might be. Some maintain that 
she received die gift of prophecy with her 
brother Ilelenus, by being placed when 
young one night in die temple of Apollo, 
where serpents were found wreathed round 
their bodies, and licking their ears, which 
circumstance gave them the knowledge of 
futurity. She was looked upon by the Tro- 
jans as insane, and she was even confined, 
and her predictions were disiegarded. She 
was courted by many princes during the Tro- 
jan war. When Troy was taken, she fled for 
shelter to the temple of Minerva, where Ajax 
found her, and offered her violence, with 
the greatest cruelty, at die foot of Minerva’s 
statue. In die division of the spoils of 
Hoy, Agamemnon, who was enamored of 
her, took her as his wife, and returned with 
her to Greece. She repeatedly foretold 
to him the sudden calamities that awaited 
his return ; but he gave no credit to her, and 
was assassinated by his wife Clytemnestra. 
Cassandra shared his fate, and saw all her pro- 
phecies but too truly fulfilled. [ Vid. Aga- 
memnon.] JEschyl. in Again. — Homer. 
IU 15, v. 565. Od. 4. — Hygin. fab. 117. — 
Virg. JEn. 2, v. 246, &c. — Q. Calab. 15, 
v. 421. — ■ Eurip. hi Troad. — Pans. 1, c. 1G. 
1.5, c. 19. 

Cassandria, a town of the peninsula of 
Pallene in Macedonia, called also Potidaa. 
Pans . 5, c. 25. 

Cassia lex was enacted by Cassius Lon- 
ginus, A. U. C. 649. By it no man con- 
demned or deprived of military power was 

permitted to enter the senate house. An- 
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other, enacted by C. Cassius, the pri tor, to 
choose some of the plebeians to be admitted 
among the patricians. — Another, A.IT.C. GIG, 
to make the sufliages of the Roman people 
free and independent. It oidainod that they 
should be leceivcd upon tablets* Cie. m 

Lad.* Another, A. U. C. 267, to make a 

division of the territories taken fiom the Her- 
nia, half to the Roman people and half to the 

Latins. Another, enacted A. U. C. 596, 

to grant a consular power to 1\ Anicius and 
Octavius on the day they tiiuinphod over 
Macedonia. I no. 

Cassiodoiu s, a great statesman and wilier 
in the sixth century. He died A. J). 562. at 
the age of 100. — Ills works weie edited by 
Chandler. 8vo. London, 1722. 

Cassku*e & (assiopfa, monied Coplictis, 
king of ^Ethiopia, by whom she had Ail- 
diomeda. She boasted herself to be fairer 
than the Nereides; upon which, Neptune, 
at the request of these despised nymphs, 
punished the insolence of Cassiope, and sent 
a huge sea monster to ravage Ethiopia. The 
wrath of Neptune could be appeased only 
by exposing Andromeda, whom Cassiope 
tenderly loved, to the fury of this sea monstei ; 
and just as she was going to be devoured, 
Perseus delivered her. [ Hd. Andromeda.] 
Cassiope was made a southern constellation, 
consisting of 15 stars called Cassiope. Cic* 
do Hat. I). 2, c. 45 . — A polled. 2, c. 4. — 
Ovid . Mel. 4, v. 758. — Jlygin. fib. 6*1. — 

Propcrt. 1, cl. 17, v. 5. — Man thus, 1. 

A city of Epii us near Thospiotia. 

Anotliei in the island of Corcyia. Phn.4, 

c. 12. The wife of Kpaphus. Slat. 

jS 'lie. 

CAssiTEiunr.s, islands in the western 
ocean, where tin was found, supposed to 
be the Sally islands, the Land's end, and 
Lizard point, of the moderns. Plin. 4, 
c. 22. 

Cassivelaunits, a Briton invested with 
sovereign authority when J. Ctusar made a 
descent upon Britain. Cm* Poll. 0 . 5, 
c. 19, &c. 

C. Cassius, a celebrated Roman, who 
made himself known by being first quaestor 
to Crassus in his expedition against Pnrthia, 
from which he extricated himself with un- 
common address. He followed the interest 
of Pompey ; and when Cmsar had obtained 
thevietoiy in the plains of Pharsalia, Cassius 
was one of those who owed their life to the 
mercy of the conqueror. 1 le married Junia 
the sister of Brutus, and vrith him he resolved 
to murder the man to whom he was indebted 
for his life, on account of his oppressive 
ambition; and befoie he stabbed Casnr, he 
addressed himself to the statue of Pompey, 
who had fallen bythe avaiice of lu*m whom he 
was going to assassinate. When the provinces 
were divided among Ctcsar’s murderers, 
Cassius received A frit a; and when his party 
had lost ground at Rome, by the superior in* 



fluence of Augustus and M. Antony, he re- 
tired to Philippi, with his friend Brutus and 
their adherents. In the battle that was 
fought there, the wing which Cassius com- 
manded was defeated, and his camp was 
plundered. In tills uusuccossful moment he 
suddenly gave up all hopes of recovciing 
his losses, and concluded that Brutus was 
conquered and ruined as well as himself. 
Fearful to fall into the enemy’s hands, lie 
ordered one of his freed-men to run him 
through, and he perished by the very sword 
which had given wounds to Csesar. His 
body was honoured with a magnificent fune- 
ral by his friend Brutus, who declared over 
him that lie deserved to be called the last 
of the Romans. If he was brave, he was 
equally learned. Some of his letteis are 
still extant among Cicero’s epistles. He 
was a strict follower of the doctrines of Epi- 
curus. He was often too rash and too 
violent, and many of the wrong steps which 
Brutus took are to be ascribed to the pre- 
vailing advice of Cassius. He is allowed 
by Paterculus to have been a better com- 
mander than Brutus, though a less sincere 
friend. The day after Ccesar’s murder he 
dined at the house of Antony, who asked 
him whether he had then a dagger con- 
cealed in his bosom ; yes, replied he, if you 
aspire to tyranny. Sueton. in Cos. Sr Aug. 

— Pint. in Brut . §* Cces. — Paterc . % c. 46. 

— Dio . 40. A Roman citizen who con- 

demned his son to death, on pretence of his 
raising commotions in the state. Vat Max . 5, 

c. S. A tribune of the people, who made 

many laws tending to diminish the influence 
of the Roman nobility. He was compe- 
titor with Cicero for the consulship. 

One of Pompey’s officers, who, during the 
civil wars, revolted to Caesar with 10 ships. 
— - — A poet of Parma, of great genius. He 
was killed by Varus, by order of Augustus, 
whom he had offended by his satirical writ- 
ings. His fragments of Orpheus were found 
and edited some time after by the poet Sta- 
tius. Horat . 1, Sat 10, v. 62. — - Spurius, 
a Roman, put to death on suspicion of his 
aspiring to tyranny, after he had been three 
times consul, B. C. 485. Diod. 11. — Val. 
Max. 6, c. S.— Brutus, a Roman who be- 
trayed his country to the Latins, and fled 
to the temple of Pallas, where his father 
confined him, and he was starved to death. 

Longinus, an officer of Caesar in Spain, 

much disliked. Cess. Alex . c. 48. A con- 

sul, to whom Tiberius manned Drusilla, 
daughter of Germanicus. Sueton. in Gal. 

c. 57. A lawyer whom Nero put to 

death, because he bore the name J. Caesar’s 

murderer. Suet, in Ner. 37. L. Hemina, 

the most ancient writer of annals at Rome. 
He lived A. U. C. 608. Lucius, a Ro- 

man lawyer, whose severity in the execution 
of the law has rendered the words Ca&siani 
judices applicable to rigid judges, die. pro \ 
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Bose. c. SO. ■ Longinus, a critic. VidL Lon- 
ginus. Lucius, a consul with C. Marius, 

slain with his army by the Gauls Senones. 
Appian . in Celt. M. Sca?va, a soldier of 
uncommon valor in Crcsar’s army. Val. 

Max. 3, c. 2. An officer under Aurelius, 

made emperor by his soldiers, and mur- 
dm ed three months after. . Felix, a phy- 

sician in the age of Tiberius, who wrote on 

animals. Severus, an orator who wiote a 

severe treatise on illustrious men and women. 
Ho died in exile, in his 25th year. Vid. Se- 
verus. The family of the Cassii branched 
into the surname of Longinus, Viscellinus, 
Biutus, &e. 

_ Cassotxs, a nymph and fountain of Pho- 
cis. Pans. 10, c. 24. 

Castab\la, a city of Cilicia, whose in- 
habitants made war with their dogs. PUn. 8, 
c. 40. 

Cast abus, a town of Chersonesus. 

Castalia, a town near Phocis. A 

daughter of the Achelous. 

Castalius fons, or Castalia, a foun- 
tain of Parnassus, sacred to the Muses. The 
wateis of this fountain were cool and excel- 
lent, and they had the power of inspiring 
those who drank of them with the true fire 
of poetry. The muses have received the 
surname of Castalides from this fountain. 
Virg. G . 3, v. 293. — Martial. 7, ep. 11. 1. 12, 
ep. 3. 

Castakka, a town near the Peneus, 
whence the nuces Castanece received their 
name. PUn. 4, c. 9. 

Castellum menapiorum, a town of Bel- 
gium on the Maese, now Kessel. Mori- 

norum, now mount Cassel , in Flanders. 

Cattorum, now Hesse Cassel. 

Casthenes, a bay of Thrace, near Byzan- 
tium. 

Castianira, a Thracian, mistress of 
Priam, and mother of Gorgythion. Homer. 
R. 8 . 

Castor & Pollux, were twin brothers, 
sons of Jupiter by Leda, the wife of Tyn- 
darus, king of Spaita. The manner of 
their birth is uncommon. Jupiter, who 
was enamoured of Leda, changed himself 
into a beautiful swan, and desired Venus 
to metamorphose herself into an eagle. 
After this transformation the goddess pur- 
sued the god with apparent ferocity, and 
Jupiter fled for refuge into the arms of 
Leda, who was bathing in the Eurotas. 
Jupiter took advantage of his situation, 
and nine months after Leda, who was al- 
ready pregnant, brought forth two eggs, 
from one of which came Pollux and He- 
lena ; and from the other Castor and Cly- 
temnestra. The two former were the off- 
spring of Jupiter, and the lattet were be- 
lieved to be the children of Tyndarus. 
Some suppose that Leda brought forth only 
one egg, from which Castor and Pollux 
i sprung. Mercury, immediately after their 

birth. 
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birth, carried the two brothers to Pallena, 
wtiere they wcie educated : and as soon as 
they had arrived to years of maturity, they 
embarked with Jason to go in quest of the 
golden fleece. In this expedition both be- 
haved with superior courage: Pollux con- 
quered and slew Amyous in the combat of 
the cestus, and was ever after leckoned the 
god and patron of boxing and wrestling. Cas- 
tor distinguished himself in the manage- 
ment of horses. The brothers cleared the 
Hellespont, and the neighbouring seas from 
pirates, after their return fiom Colchis, from 
which circumstance they have been always 
deemed the friends of navigation. During 
the Argonautic expedition, in a violent 
stoim, two flames of fire were seen to play 
around the heads of the sons of Lcda, and 
immediately the tempest ceased and the sea 
was calmed. From this occurrence tlieir power 
to protect sailors lias been more firmly crc- 
dited,and the two before mentioned fires, which 
are very common in storms, have since been 
known by the n|imo of Castor and Pollux ; 
and when they both appeared, it was a sign 
of fair weather ; but if only one was seen it 
prognosticated storms, and the aid of Castor 
and Pollux was consequently solicited. Cas- 
tor and Pollux made war against the Athe- 
nians to recover their sister Helen, whom 
Theseus had carried away ; and from tlieir 
clemency to the conquered, they acquired the 
surname of Anaccs , or benefactors. They 
were initiated in the sacred mysteries of the 
Cabiii, and in those of Ceres of Elcusis. 
They were invited to a feast when Lynceus 
and Idas were going to celebrate tlieir mar- 
riage with Phoebe and Talaiia, the daughters 
of Leucippus, who was brothei to Tyndarus. 
Their behaviour after this invitation was 
cruel. They became enamoured of the two 
women whose nuptials they were to celebrate, 
and resolved to carry them away and marry 
them. This violent step provoked Lynceus 
and Idas : a battle ensued, and Castor killed 
Lynceus, and was killed by Idas. Pollux 
revenged the death of his brother by killing 
Idas ; and, as he was immortal, and tenderly 
attached to his brother, he entreated Jupiter 
to restore him to life, or to be deprived him- 
self of iramoitality. Jupiter permitted Cas- 
tor to share the immortality of liis brother ; 
and consequently as long as the one was upon 
earth, so long was the other detained in the 
infernal regions, and they alternately lived 
and died every day $ or, according to others, 
every six months. This act of fraternal 
love Jupiter rewarded by making the two 
brothers constellations in heaven, under the 
name of Gemini, which never appear toge- 
ther, but when one rises the other sets, and 
so on alternately. Castor made Talaira mo- 
ther of Anogon, and Phoebe had Mnesileus 
by Pollux.' They received divine honors after 
death, anil were generally called Dioscuri, sons 
of Jupiter. White lambs were more particu~ 
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larly offered on their altars, and the ancients 
were fond of swearing by the divinity of the 
Dioscuri, by the expressions of JEdepol and 
JEcastor . Among the ancients, and especially 
among the Romans, there prevailed many 
public reports, at different times, that Castor 
and Pollux had made their appearance to 
their armies ; and mounted on white steeds, 
had marched at the head of their troops, and 
furiously attacked the enemy. Their sur- 
names were many, and they were generally 
represented mounted on two white horses, 
armed with spears, and riding side by side, 
with their head covered with a bonnet, on 
whoso top glittered a star. Quid. J\fet . 6, v. 
109. Fast, 5, c. 701. Am. 5, cl. 2, v. 54. 

— Hygin. fab. 77 <$• 78. — Homer. Hymn, in 
Jov. pver . — Eurip. m Helen. — Pint, in Tkes . 

— Virg. JEn . 6, v. 121. — Maml. Arg. 2. — 
Liv . 2. — Dionys. Hal . 6. — Justin. 20, c. 3. 

— Horat . 2, Sat. 1, v. 27. —Flor. % c. 

Cic. deNat . 23.2, c. 2. — Apollon . 1. — Apollod. 
1, c. 8, 9. 1. 2, c. 4. 1. 3, c. 1 1 .—Paus. 5, c. 

24. 1. 4, c. 3 & 27. An ancient physician. 

A swift runner. A friend of iEne- 

as, who accompanied him into Italy. Virg. 

JEn. 10, v. 124. An orator of Rhodes, 

related to king Dejotarus. He wrote two 
books on Babylon, and one on the Nile. — 
A gladiator. Horat . 1, cp . 18, v. 19. 

Castra Alexandra a place of Egypt 
about Pclusium. Curt. 4, c. 7. Corne- 

lia, a maritime town of Africa, between Car- 
thage and Utica. Mela , 1, c. 7. Anni- 

balis, a town of the Brutii, now jRocclla . 

Cyri, a country of Cilicia, where Cyrus 

encamped when he marched against Croesus. 

Curt. 5, c. 4. Julia, a town of Spain* 

Posthumiana, a place of Spain. Hirt. 

Hisp. 8. 

Castratius, a governor of Placentia 
during the civil wars of Marius. Val. Max , 
0, c. 2. 

Ca strum Novum, a place on the coast of 
Etruria. Liv. 36, c, 3, — Truenrinum, a 
town of Picenum. Cic. dc Attic . 8, ep. 12* 
Inui, a town on the shores of the Tyr- 
rhene sea. Virg. JEn. 6, v. 775. 

Castulo, a town of Spain, where A11- 
nibal married one of the natives. Pint, in 
Serf. — Liv. 24, c. 43.— Ital. 3, v. 99 & 
391. 

Catabatiimos, a great declivity near Cy- 
rene fixed by Sallust as the boundary of Afri- 
ca. Sallust. Jug. 37 & 19. — PI in. 5, c. 5. 

CATAnurA, the name of the large cata- 
racts of the Nile, whose immense noise stuns 
the ears of travellers for a short space of time, 
and totally deprives the neighbouring inhabi- 
tants of die power of hearing. Cic. da Somn. 
Scip . 5. 

Catagocia, festivals in honor of Venus 
celebrated by the people of Eryx. Vid. Ana . 
gogia. 

Catamenteles, a king of the Sequani, In 
alliance with Rome, &c. Cats. Dell. G. I, c. & 
M CatXha* 



Catana, a town of Sicily at the foot of 
mount ./Etna, founded by a colony from 
Chalcis, 7 55 years before the Christian era. 
Ceres had there a temple, in which none but 
women wore permitted to appear. It was 
large and opulent, and it is rendered remai li- 
able for the dreadful oveitluows to which it 
has been subjected from its vicinity to 
iEtna, which has discharged in some of its 
eruptions, a stream of lava 4 miles broad 
and 50 feet deep, advancing at the rate of 
7 miles in a day. Catana contains now about 
50,000 inhabitants. Cic. m Vcrr. 4, c. 55. 

1. 5, c. SI. Diod. 11 Sc 14. — Strab . 6. — 
Thucyd . 6 } c. 5. 

Cataonia, a country above Cilicia, near 
Cappadocia. C. Hej). m Dat . 4. 

Cataracta, a city of the Samnites. 

Cataractes, a river of Pamphylla. now 
Dodcnsoiri. 

Catenes, a Persian by whose means Bos- 
sus was seized. Curt. 7, c. 45. 

Cathie a, a country of India. 

Cathari, certain gods of the Arcadians. 
— An Indian nation, where the wives ac- 

company their husbands to the burning pile, 
and arc burnt with diem. Diod. 17. 

Catia, an immodest woman, mentioned 
Horat . 1, Sat. 2, v. 95. 

Catiena, a courtezan in Juvenal’s age. 
Juv. 5, v. 155. 

Catijenus, an actor at Rome in Horace’s 
age, 2, Sat. 3, v. 61. 

L. Sergius Catilina, a celebrated Ro- 
man descended of a noble family. When 
he had squandered away his fortune by his 
debaucheries and extravagance, and been 
refused the consulship, he secretly meditated 
the ruin of his country, and conspired with 
many of the most illustrious of the Ro- 
mans, as dissolute as himself, to extirpate 
the senate, plunder the treasury, and set 
Rome on fire. This conspiracy was timely 
discovered by the consul Cicero, whom he 
had resolved to murder ; and Catiline, after 
he had deelaied his intentions in the full se- 
nate, and attempted to vindicate himself, on 
seeing five of his accomplices arrested, re- 
tired to Gaul, where his partizans were as- 
sembling an army; while Cicero at Rome 
punished the condemned conspirators. Pe- 
treius, the other consul’s lieutenant, attacked 
Catiline’s ill disciplined troops, and routed 
them* Catiline was killed in the engage- 
ment, bravely fighting, about the middle 
of December, B. C. 65. His character 
has been deservedly branded with the foulest 
infamy; and to tie violence he offered to 
a vestal, he added the more atrocious mur- 
der of his own brother, for which he would 
have suffered death, had not friends and 
bribes prevailed over justice. It has 
been reported that Catiline and the other 
conspirators drank human blood, to make 
their oaths more firm and inviolable. Sal- 
lust has written an account of the con- 
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spiracy. Cic. in Catil. — Tirg. JEn. 8, v. 
668 . 

Catilli, a people near the river Amo, 
Sil. 4, v. 225. 

Catilius, a puate of Dalmatia. Cic . Dm 
5, c. 10. 

Catillus or Catil us, a son of Amphia- 
raus, who came to Italy with his hi others Co- 
ras and Tiburtus, where he built Tibur, and 
assisted Tumus against JEncas, Virg. JEn. 

7, v. 672.— -Horat. 1, od . 18, v. 2. 

Catena, a town of Sicily, called also 
Catana. [Fid. Catana.] Another of Ar- 

cadia. 

M. Catius, an epicurean philosopher of 
Insubria, who wrote a treatise in four books, 
on the nature of things, and the summum 
bonum , and an account of the doctrine and 
tenets of Epicurus. But as he was not a 
sound or faithful follower of the epicurean 
philosophy, he has been ridiculed by Horat . 

2, Sat. 4. — Quin Id. 10, c. 1. Vestinus, a 

military tribune in M. Antony’s army. Cic . 
Dio. 10, c. 25. 

Catizi, a people of the Pygmaeans, sup- 
posed to have been driven from their country 
by cranes. Phn. 4, c. 11. 

Cato, a surname of the Porcian family, 
rendered illustrious by 3VI. Porcius Cato, a 
cclebiated Roman, afterwards called Ce?iso- 
rius f from Jiis having exercised the office of 
censor. Pie rose to all the honors of the 
state, and the first battle he ever saw was 
against Annibal, at the age of seventeen, 
where he behaved with uncommon valor. In 
his quaestorship, under Africanus against 
Carthage, and in his expedition in Spain 
against the Celtiberians, and in Greece, he 
displayed equal proofs of his courage and 
prudence. He was remarkable for his love 
of temperance ; he never drank but water, 
and was always satisfied with whatever meats 
were laid upon his table by his servants, 
whom he never reproved with an angry 
word. During his censorship, which he ob- 
tained, though he had made many declara- 
tions of his future severity if ever in office, 
he behaved with the greatest rigor and im- 
partiality, shewed himself an enemy to all 
luxury and dissipation, and even accused his 
colleague of embezzling the public money. 
He is famous for the great opposition which 
he made against the introduction of the finer 
arts of Greece into Italy, and his treatment 
of Camcades is well known. This prejudice 
arosejfrom an apprehension that the learning 
and luxury of Athens would destroy the valor 
and 'simplicity of the Roman people; and he 
often observed to his son, that the Romans 
would be certainly ruined whenever they be- 
gan to be infected with Greek, It appears, 
however, that he changed his opinion, for he 
made himself remarkable for the knowledge 
of Greek, which he acquired in his old age. 
He himself educated his son, and instructed 
him in writing and grammar. He taught him 

dexterously 



dexterously to throw the javelin, and inured 
him to the labors of the field, and to bear 
cold and heat with the same indifference, and 
to swim across tire most rapid rivers with ease 
and boldness. lie was unheisally deemed 
so strict in Iris morals, that Virgil makes hhn 
one of the judges of hell. lie lepented only 
of three things during his life ; to have gone 
by sea when he could go by land, to have 
passed a day inactive, and to have told a se- 
cret to his wife, A statue was taised to Iris 
memory, and he distinguished himself as 
much for Ins knowledge of agriculture as for 
his political life. In Cicero’s age there were 
fifty orations of his, besides letters, and a 
cclebiated woik called Origines, of which the 
fiist book gave a history of the Roman mo- 
noichy; the second and third an account of 
the neighbouring cities of Italy; the fourth 
a detail of the fust, and the fifth of tire se- 
cond Punic war; and in the others the 
Roman history was brought down to the 
war of the Lusitanians, carried on by Ser. 
Galba. Some fragments of the Origines re- 
main, supposed by some to be supposititious. 
Cato’s treatise, De Re rusiicd, was edited by 
Auson. Pompna, 8vo. Ant. Plant. 1590; 
but the best edition of Cato, &c. seems to be 
Gesner’s, 2 vols. 4to. Lips. 1755. Cato died 
in extreme old age, about 150 B. C. ; and 
Cicero to shew his respect for him, has intro- 
duced him in his treatise on old age, as the 
principal character. Phn. 7, c. 14. Plu- 
tarch $ C. Nepos have wiitten an account of 

Ills life. Cic, Acad . de SenecL 

Mai cus, the son of the Censor, married the 
daughter of P. Aimylius. I-Ie lost his sword 
in a battle, and though wounded and tired, 
he went to his friends, and, with their assist- 
ance, renewed the battle, and recovered his 

sword. Pint, in Cat. A courageous 

Roman, grandfather to Cato the censor. He 
had five horses killed under him in battles. 

Plut. in Cat . Valerius, a grammarian of 

Gallia Narbonensis, in the time of Sylla, who 
instructed at Rome many noble pupils, and 
wrote some poems. Ovid. 2, Trist. 1 , v. 456, 
— Marcus, surnained Uliccnsis, from his 
death at Utica, was great grandson to the cen- 
sor of the same name. The early virtues 
that appeared in his childhood, seemed to 
promise a great man ; and, at the age of four- 
teen, he earnestly asked his preceptor for a 
sword, to stab ire tyrant Sylla. He was 
austere in his morals, and a strict follower of 
the tenets of the Stoics ; he was careless of 
his dress, often appeared barefooted in public, 
and never travelled but on foot. Pie was 
such a lover of discipline, that in whatever 
office he was employed, he always reformed 
its abuses, and restored the ancient regula- 
tions. When he was set over tire troops in 
the capacity of a commander, his removal 
was universally lamented, and deemed almost 
a public loss by his affectionate soldiers. Ills 
fondness for candor was so great, that the 


veracity of Cato became proverbial. In his 
visits to his friends, he wished to give as little 
molestation as possible ; and the importuning 
civilities of king Dejotarus so displeased him 
when he was at his court, that he hastened 
away from his piesence. He was very jea- 
lous of the safety and liberty of the republic, 
and watched caiefully over the conduct of 
Pompey, whose power and influence were 
gioat. Ho often expressed his dislike to 
I serve the office of tribune ; but when he saw 
a man of corrupted pi inciplos apply for it, he 
offered himself a candidate to oppose him., 
and obtained the tiibuncship. In the con- 
spiracy of Catiline, he supported Cicero, and 
was the chief cause that the conspirators were 
capitally punished. When the provinces of 
Gaul woic decieed for five ycais to Cajsar, 
Cato observed to the senators, that they had 
introduced a tyrant into the Capitol. He 
was sent to Cypius against Ptolemy, who 
had rebelled, by his enemies, who hoped that 
the difficulty of the expedition would injure 
his reputation. But his prudence extricated 
him from every danger. Ptolemy submitted, 
and after a successful campaign, Cato was 
received at Rome with the most distinguish- 
ing honors, which he howeyer, modestly de- 
clined. When the first triumvirate was formed 
between Ccesar, Pompey, and Crassus, Cato 
opposed them with all his might, and with 
an independent spirit, foretold to the Roman 
people all the misfortunes which soon after 
followed. After lepeated applications he was 
made pretor, but he seemed lalliei to disgrace 
than suppoit the dignity of that office, by the 
meanness of liis dress. He applied for the 
consulship, but could ne\er obtain it. When 
Czcsar had passed the Rubicon, Cato advised 
the Roman senate to deliver the care of the 
republic into the hands of Pompey; and 
when his advice had been complied with, 
he followed him with his son to Dynachium, 
where, after a small victory there, he was en- 
trusted with the care of the ammunition, and 
of fifteen cohorts. After the battle of Phar- 
salia, Cato took the command of the Corcy- 
rean fleet ; and when he heard of Pompey ’s 
death on the coast of Africa, lie traversed the 
deserts of Libya, to join himself to Scipio. 
He refused to take the command of the army 
in Africa, a circumstance of which he after- 
wards repented. When Scipio had been de- 
feated, partly for not paying regard to Cato’s 
advice, Cato fortified himself in Utica, but 
however, not with the intentions of support- 
ing a siege. When Caesar approached near 
the city, Cato disdained to fly, and rather 
than fall alive into the conqueror’s hands, he 
stabbed himself after he had read Plato’s 
treatise on the immortality of the soul, B. 0. 
46, in the 59th year of his age. He had first 
married Attilia, a woman whose licentious 
conduct obliged him to divorce her. After- 
wards he united himself to Martin, daughter 
of Philip. Hortensius, his friend, wished to 
M 2 raise 



raise children by Martia, and therefore ob- 
tained her from Cato. After the death of 
Hortensius, Cato took her again. This con- 
duct was ridiculed by the Homans, who ob- 
served that Martia had enteied the house of 
Hortensius very poor, but returned to the 
bed of Cato loaded with treasures. It was 
observed that Cato always appeared in mourn- 
ing, and never laid himself down at his meals 
since the defeat of Pompey, but always sat 
down, contrary to the custom of the Romans, 
as if depressed with the recollection that 
the supporters of republican liberty were 
decaying. Plutarch has written an count 
of his life. Lucan . 1, v. 1 528, &c. — VaL 
Maw, 2, c. 10. — Herat. 5, od. 21.— Virg . 

JEn. 6. v. 841. 1. 8, v. 670 A son of 

Cato of Utica, who was killed in a battle 
after he had acquired much honor. Plut. in 
Cat. Min. 

Catrea, a town of Crete. Pay 

Catreus, a king of Crete, killed by his son 
at Rhodes, unknowingly. Died. 5. 

Catta, a woman who had the gift of pro- 
phecy. Suet . in Yitel. 14. 

Catti, a people of Gaul and Germany. 
Tacit. Ann. 13, v. 57. 

Catuliana, a surname of Minerva, from 
L. Catulus, who dedicated a standard to her. 
Plm. 34, c. 8. 

Catullus, C. or Q. Valerius, a poet of 
Verona, whose compositions elegant and 
simple, are the offspring of a luxuriant ima- 
gination. He was acquainted with the most 
distinguished people of his age, and directed 
his satire against Caesar, whose only revenge 
was to invite the poet, and hospitably enter- 
tain him at bis table. Catullus was the first 
Roman who imitated with success the Greek 
writers, and introduced their numbers among 
the Latins. Though the pages of the poet 
are occasionally disfigured with licentious ex- 
pressions, the whole is written with great 
purity of style. Catullus died in the 46th 
year of his age, B. C. 40. The best editions 
of his works, which consist only of epigrams, 
are that of Vulpius, 4to. Patavii, 1737, and 
that of Barbou, 12mo. Paris, 1754. Mar- 
tial. 1, ep. 62. — Ow'd. Trist. % v. 427.- 

A man sumamed Urbicarius, was a mimo- 
grapher. Juv. 13, v. 111. 

Q,. Luctatius Catulus, went with 300 
ships during the first Punic war against the 
Carthaginians, and destroyed 600 of their 
ships under Hamilcar, near the iEgates. 
This celebrated victory put an end to the 

wax, An orator distinguished also as a 

writer of epigrams, and admired for the neat- 
ness, elegance, and polished stylo of his com- 
positions. He is supposed to be the same as 
the colleague of Marius, when a consul the 
fourth time ; and he shared* with him the 
triumph over the Cimbri. He was, by his 
colleague’s order, suffocated in a room filled 
with the smoke of burning coals. Lucan . 2, 

v. 174. — Plut. in Mario. A Roman sent 
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by his countrymen to carry a present to the 
god of Delphi, from the spoils taken from 
Asdrubal. Lie. 27. 

CaturIges, a people of Gaul now Chorgcs, 
near the source of the Durance, ties. B. G. 
1, c. 10. — Plm. 3, c. 20. 

Cavares, a people t of Gaul, who in- 
habited the present province of Comtat in 
Provence. 

Cavarillus, a commander of some troops 
of the iEdui in Cesar’s army. Cass. Bell. G. 
7, c. 67. 

Cavarikus, a Caul, made king of the 
Senones by Cocsar, and banished by his sub- 
jects. Cues. Bell. G. 5, c. 54. 

Caucasus, a celebrated mountain between 
the E^xinc and Caspian seas, which may be 
considered as the continuation of the ridge of 
mount Taurus. Its height is immense. It 
was inhabited anciently by various savage 
nations who lived upon the wild fruits of the 
earth. It was covered with snow in some 
parts, and in others it was variegated with 
fruitful orchards and plantations. The in- 
habitants formerly were supposed to gather 
gold on the shores of their rivulets in sheep 
skins, but they now live without making use 
of money. Prometheus was tied on the top 
of Caucasus by | Jupiter, and continually de- 
voured by vultures, according to ancient au- 
thors. The passes near this mountain, called 
Caucasia gr portce , bear now the name of JDer - 
bent , and it is supposed that through them 
the Sarmatians, called Huns, made their way, 
when they invaded the provinces of Rome. 
Plin. 6, c. 11. — Strab. 11, — Merodot. 4, 
c. 203, &c. — Virg. Ecl.\ 6. G. 2, v. 440. 
JEn. 4, v. 366. — Place. 5, v. 155. 

Caucon, a son of Clinus, who first intro- 
duced the Orgies into Messenia from Eleusis. 
Paus. 4, c. 1. 

Caucones, a people "of Paphlagonia, ori- 
ginally inhabitants of Arcadia,' or of Scythia, 
according to some accounts. Some of them 
made a settlement near Dymas in Elis. Me- 
rodot. 1, Sec. — Strab. 8, &c. 

Caudi 8c Caudium, a town of the Sam- 
nites, near which, in a place called Caudince 
PurculcB , the Roman army under T. Veturius 
Calvinus and Sp. Posthumius was obliged to 
surrender to the Samnites, and pass under 
the yoke with the greatest disgrace. Liu. 2, 
c. 1, $c.' — Lucan. 2, v. 138. 

Cavii, a people of Illyricum. Liu. 44, 
c. oO. 

Caulonia, or Caulon, a town of Italy 
near the country of the Brutii, founded by a 
colony of Achaeans, and destroyed in the wars 
between Pyrrhus and the Romans. * Paus. 6, 
c. 3. — Virg. JEn. 3, v. 553. 

Caunius, a man raised to affluence from 
poverty by Artaxerxes. Plut. in Arlaw. 

Caunus, a son of Miletus and Cyane. He 
was passionately fond of, or, according to 
others, he was tenderly beloved by, his sister 
Byblis, and to avoid an incestuous commerce, 

he 



he retired to Caria, where he built a city 
called by his own name. [ Viri. I3yblis] Ovid. 
Met . 9, fab. 11. A city of Caria, oppo- 

site Ilhodes, where Protogenes was bom. 
The climate wqs considered as unwholesome, 
especially in summer, so that Cicero men- 
tions the cry of a person who sold Caunian 
figs, which were very famous, (qui Cauneas 
dcnnitabat, ) at Brundusium, as a bad omen 
(cave ne eas ) against Crassus going to attack 
the Parthians. Cic. de Div . 2, c. 4,—Strub. 1*1. 
— - Hen'odot . 1, c. 176. 

C a uit os, an island with a small town for- 
merly called Andros, in the iEgean sea. 
Plin. 4, c. 12. 

Caurus, a wind blowing from the west. 
Virg. G. 5, v. 356. 

Caus, a village of Arcadia. Pans. 8, 
c. 25. 

Cayci or Ciiauci, a nation of Gennany, 
now the people of Friesland and Groningen. 
Lucan. 1, v. 463. 

Caycus, a river of Mysia. Vid. Caicus, 

Caystkil or Caystrus, now Kitchcck- 
Meinder f a rapid river of Asia, rising in 
Lydia, and after a meandering course, falling 
into the iEgean sea near Ephesus. According 
to the poets, the banks and neighbourhood of 
this river were generally frequented by swans. 
Ovid. Met. 2, v. 255. 1. 5, v. 386. — Mart . 1, 
cp. 54. — Homan'. 11. 2, v. 461. — Virg. G. 1, 
v. 584. 

Cjea or Ceos, an island near Euboea, called 
also Co. Vid. Co. 

Ceades, a Thracian, whose son Euphe- 
mus was concerned in the Trojan war. i ’la- 
mer. 11. 2. 

Ceba, now Ccua, a town of modern 
Piedmont, famous for cheese. Plm. 11, 
c. 42. 

Ceballinus, a man who gave information 
of the snares laid against Alexander.— 
Diod. 17. — Curt . 6, c. 7. 

Cebarenses, a people of GauL Pans. 1, 
c. 56. 

Cebenna, mountains of Gaul, now the Ce- 
vennes, separating the Arverni from the H ci- 
vil, extending from the Garonne to the 
Rhone. Ccesar J3. G. 7, c. 8. — Mela, % c. 5. 

Cebes, a Theban philosopher, one of the 
disciples of Socrates, 13. C. 405. He attended 
his learned preceptor in his last moments, and 
distinguished himself by three dialogues that 
he wrote ; but more particularly by his tables, 
which contain a beautiful and affecting picture 
of human life, delineated with accuracy of 
judgment, and great splendor of sentiment. 
Little is known of the character of Cebes 
from history. Plato mentions liim once, and 
Xenophon the same, but both in a manner 
which conveys most fully the goodness of his 
heart, and the purity of his morals. The best 
editions of Cebes are those of Gronovius, 8vo. 
1689: and Glasgow, 12mo. 1747. 

Ckbreh, the father of Asterope. ApoU 

iod. c. 21. 
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Cebrenia, a country of Tioas with a 
town of the same name, called after the river 
Cebrenus, which is in the neighbourhood. 
CEnonc, the daughter of the Cebrenus, re- 
ceives the patronymic of Ccbrenis. Ovid. 
Met. 11, j. 7 69.— Stat. 1, Syl. 5, v. 21. 

CmmioNEs, one of the giants conquered 
by Venus. — . — An illegitimate son of Pnam, 
killed with a stone by Patroclus. Homer. It. 

Ceurus, now Zebtisi a river falling in a 
southern direction into the Danube, and di- 
viding Lower from Upper Mcosia. 

Cecidas, an ancient dithyrambic poet. 

Cecilius. Vid. Caicilius. ' 

CecIna, a liver near Volaterra, in Etruria. 
2 feta, 2, c. 4. 

A. CrciNNA, a Roman knight in the in- 
terest of Pompey, who used to breed up young 
swallows, and send them to carry news to his 
friends as messengers. He was a particular 
friend of Cicero, with whom he corresponded. 
Some of his letters are still extant in Cicero. 
Plin. 10, C. 24.— Cic. 15, cp. 66. Grot. 29 

A scribe of Octavius Caesar. Cic. 16. 

ad Attic, cp. 8. A consular man suspect- 

ed of conspiracy and murdered by Titus, 
after an invitation to supper. Suet . in Tit. 
c. 6. 

Cecroma, the original name of Athens, 
in honor of Cecrops, its first founder. The 
ancients often use this word for Attica, and 
the Athenians arc often called Cecropid<c. 
Virg. Mn. 6, v 21. — Ovid. Met. 7, 
v. 671. Fast. 2, v. 81. — Lucan. 5, v. 506. 
—Plin. 7, c. 56. — Catu?l. 62, 79. —Juv. 6, 
v. 186. 

CEonorTnjE, an ancient name of the Athe- 
nians, more particularly applied to those who 
were descended from Cecrops the founder of 
Athens. Hie honorable name of Cecropidm 
was often conferred as a reward for some vir- 
tuous action in the field of battle. Virg. 
Mn. 6, v. 21.— -Grid. 7, 21et. v. 671. 

Cecrops, a native of Sais in Egypt, who 
led a colony to Attica about 1556 years be- 
fore the Christian era, and reigned over part 
of the country which was called from him Ce- 
cropia. He softened and polished the rude 
and uncultivated manners of the inhabitants, 
and drew them from the country to inhabit 12 
small villages which he hod founded. He 
gave them laws and regulations, and introduced 
among them the worship of those deities which 
were held in adoration in Egypt. He married 
the daughter of Actojus a Grecian prince, and 
was deemed die first founder of Adieus. He 
taught his subjects to cultivate the olive, and 
instructed them to look upon Minerva as the 
watchful patroness of their city. It is said 
that he was die first who raised an altar to 
Jupiter in Greece, and offered him sacrifices. 
After a reign of 50 years, spent in regulating 
Iris newly formed kingdom, and in polishing 
the minds of his subjects, Cecrops died, leav- 
ing three daughters, Aglauros, Ilersc, and Pan- 
clrosos. lie was succeeded by Cranaus, a na- 
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tive of the country. Some time after, The- 
seus, one of his successors on the throne, 
formed the twelve villages which he had esta- 
blished into one city, to which the name of 
Athens was given. [ Vid. Athene.] Some 
authors have described Cecrops as a monster, 
half a man and half a serpent ; and tliis fable 
is explained by the recollection that he was 
master of two languages, the Greek and the 
Egyptian ; or that he had the command over 
two countries, Egypt and Greece. Others 
explain it by an allusion to the regulations 
which Cecrops made amongst the inhabitants 
concerning marriage and the union of the two 
sexes. Petits. 1, c. 5. — Strab. 9. — Justin. 2, 
c. 6. — Herodot . 8, c. 44. — Apollod . 3, c. 14. 
— Ow'd. Met. 11, v. 561. — Hi/gin. fab. 1 60. 
— ' The second of that name, was the seventh 
king of Athens, and the son and successor of 
Erechtheus. He married Metiadusa the sister 
of Dsedalus, by whom he had Pandion. He 
reigned 40 years, and died 1307, B. C. 
Apollod. 3, c. 15. — Pans. 1, c. 5. 

Cecyphalje, a place of Greece, where 
the Athenians defeated the fleet of the Pelo- 
ponnesians. Thucyd. 1, c. 105. 

Cedreatis, the name of Diana among 
the Orchomenians, because her images were 
hung on lofty cedars. 

Cedon, an Athenian general, killed in an 
engagement against the Spartans. Diod . 15. 

Cedrusxi, an Indian nation. Curt. 9, 
c. 11. 

Ceolusa, the mother of Asopus by Nep- 
tune. Pa us. 2, c. 12. 

Cei, the inhabitants of the island Cea. 

Celadon,, a man killed by Perseus, at 
the marriage of Andromeda. Ovid. Met. 5, 
v. 144. — A river of Greece, flowing into 
the Alpheus. Strab . 8. — Homer. II. 7, 
v. 133^ 

Celadus, a river of Arcadia. Pans. 8, 

c. 38. An island of the Adriatic sea. 

Mela , 3, c. 1. 

Celjenae or Celene, a city of Phrygia, 
of which it was once the capital. Cyrus the 
younger had a palace there, with a park filled 
with wild beasts, where he exercised himself 
in hunting. The Maeander arose iu this park. 
Xerxes built a famous citadel there after his 
defeat in Greece. The inhabitants of Celsenas 
were carried by Antiochus Soter to people 
Apamea when newly founded. Strab. 12. — 
Liv. 38, c. 13. — Xenoph. Anab. 1, — Mar- 
syas is said to have contended in its neighbour- 
hood against Apollo. Herodot . 7, c. 26. — 
£ttcan^3,/y, 206. 1 

Cel^bno, "one of the daughters of Atlas, 
ravished by Neptune. Ovid. 4, Fast. v. 173. 
One of the Harpyes, daughter of Nep- 
tune and Tara. Virg. Mn. 3„v, 245.-; 

One of the Danaides. Apollod. 2, c. ,1.- 

A daughter of Neptune and Ergea. * Hygin. 

A daughter of Hyamus^ mother -of .Del-' 

pbus by Apollo. Paus. 10, c. 6. 
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Celeje, a town of Peloponnesus. Pans. % 
c. 14. 

Celeia & Cela, a town of Noricum. 
Plin. 3, c. 24. 

Celelates, a people of Liguria. Liu. 32, 
c. 29. 

Celendr^sb, Celendris, & Celenderis, a 
colony of the Samians in Cilicia, with a har- 
bour of the same name at the mouth of the 
Selious. Lucan. 8, v. 259. 

Celene us, a Cimmerian, who first taught 
how persons guilty of murder might be ex- 
piated. Place. 3, v. 406. 

Celenna or Cel^na, a town of Campania, 
where Juno was worshipped. Virg . Ain. 7, 
v. 739. 

Celer, a man who with Severus undertook 
to rebuild Nero’s palace after the burning of 
Rome. Tacit. Atm. 1 5, c. 42. — — A man 
called Fabius, who killed Remus when he 
leaped over the walls of Rome, by order of 
Romulus. Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 837. — Pint, in 

Romul. -Metius, a noble youth to whom 

Statius dedicated a poem. 

Celeres, 300 of the noblest and strongest 
youths at Rome, chosen by Romulus to be 
his body guards, to attend him wherever he 
went, and to protect his person. The chief 
or captain was called Tribunus Celerum. 
Liv. 1, c. 15. 

Celetrum, a town of Macedonia. Liv. 31, 
c. 40. 

Celeus, a king of Eleusis, father to Trip- 
tolemus by Metanira. He gave a kind re- 
ception to Ceres, who taught his son the cul- 
tivation of the earth. ( Vid. Triptolemus. ) His 
rustic dress became a proverb. The invention 
of several agricultural instruments made of 
osiers is attributed to him. Ovid. Fast. 4, 
v. 508. 1. 5, v. 2 69. — Virg. C. 1, v. 165. — - 
Apollod. 1, c. 5.— Paiis. 1, c. 14.— —A king 
of Cephallenia. 

Celmus, a man who nursed Jupiter, by 
whom he was greatly esteemed. He was 
changed into a magnet stone for saying 
that Jupiter was mortal. Ovid. Met. 4, 
v. 281. 

Celon^e, a place of Mesopotamia. Died. 
17. 

Celsus, an epicurean philosopher in the 
second century, to whom Lucian dedicated 
one of his compositions. He wrote a treatise 
against the Christians, to which an answer was 

returned by Origen.- Corn, a physician, 

in the age of Tiberius, who wrote eight books 
on medicine, besides treatises on agriculture, 
rhetoric, and military affairs. The best editions 
of Celsus de medicind are the 8vo. L. Bat 
1746, and that of Vallart, 12mo. Paris apud 

Didot, 1772.^ Albinovanus, a friend of 

Horace, warned against plagiarism, I, e?>< 3, 
v. 15, and pleasantly ridictiledin the Sth epistle, 
for his foibles. Some of his elegieshave been 
preserved. — • Juventius, a lawyer who " con- 
spired against Domitian. — i~Tifajs, a man pro- 
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claimed, emperor, A. D. 265, against his will, 
and murdered seven days after. 

Celt^e, a name given to the nation that 
inhabited the country between the Ocean 
and the Palus Mecotis, according to some 
authors mentioned by Plut. in Mano . This 
name, though anciently applied to the in- 
habitants of Gaul, as well as of Germany 
and Spain, was more particularly given to 
a part of the Gauls, whose country, called 
Gallia Celtica, was situate between the rivers 
Sequana and Garumna, modernly called 
la Seine and la Garonne . The Celtic seemed 
to receive their name from Celtus, a son 
of Hercules or of Polyphemus. The pro- 
montory which bore the name of Cellicum 
is now called Cape Finisterre. Cees. Bell. 
G, 1, c. 1, &c. — Mela, 5, c. 2. — Merodot. 
4, c. 49. 

Celtiberi, a people of Spain, descended 
from the Cel tie. They settled near the Ibe- 
rus, and added the name of the river to 
that of their nation, and were afterwards 
called Celtiberi. They made strong head 
against the Romans and Carthaginians when 
they invaded their country. Their country, 
called Celtiberia , is now known by the name 

of Arragon. Diod. 6 . Flor. 2, c. 1 7. 

— Strab. 4. — Lucan . 4, v. 10. — Sil. It. 5, 
v. 559. 

Celtica, a well populated part of Gaul, 
inhabited by the Celtae. 

Celtici, a people of Spain. The pro- 
montory which bore their name, is now Cape 
Finisterre . 

Celtillus, the father of Vercingetorix 
among the Arverni. Ce?$. Bell. G. 7, c. 4. 

Celtorii, a people of Gaul, near the 
Senones. Plut. 

Celtoscyt hm, a northern nation of Scy- 
thians. Strab. 10. 

Cemmen us, a lofty mountain of Gaul. 
Strab . 

Cempsi, a people of Spain at the bottom 
of the Pyrenean mountains. Bionys. Perieg. 
v, 558. 

Cenabum or Genabum. Vid. Genabum. 

Centum, a promontory of Euboea, where 
Jupiter Cameus had an altar raised by Her- 
cules. Ovid . Met. 9, v. 156. — Thucyd. 5, 
c. 95. 

Cenchreab, now Kenkri, a town of Pe- 
loponnesus on the isthmus of Corinth. 

A harbour of Corinth. Ovid . Trist. 1, el. 9, 
y. 9. — P/m. 4, c. 4. 

Cenchreis, the wife of Cinyras king of 
Cyprus, or as others say; of Assyria. My gin. 
lab. 58. 

Cenchreus, a son of Neptune and Sa- 
Jamis, or as some say of Pyrene. He killed 
a large serpent at Salamis. Paus. 2, c, 2. — 
JOiod. 4. 

, Cenchrius, a river of Ionia near Ephe- 
sus, where suppose that Latona was 
washed after she had brought forth. Tacit. 
Jbw.iZ,. <v6R t 
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Cenepolis, a town of Spain, the same os 
Carthago Nova. Pohjb. 

Cenetium, a town of Peloponnesus. 
Strab. 

Cenneus. Vid. Carnis. 

Cenimagni, a people on the western narts 
of Britain. 1 

Cenina. Vid. Camina. 

Cenon, a town of Italy. Liu. 2, c. 65. 

Censures, two magistrates of great au- 
thority at Rome, hist created B. C. 44 5. 
Their office was to number the people, esti- 
mate the possessions of every citizen, reform 
and watch over the manners of the people, 
and regulate the taxes. Their power was 
also, extended over private families : they 
punished irregularity, and inspected the 
management and education of the Roman 
youth. They could inquire into the ex- 
pellees of every citizen, and even degrade 
a senator from all his privileges and honors, 
if guilty of any extravagance. This pun- 
ishment was generally executed in passing 
over the offender’s name in calling the list 
of the. senators. The office of public censor 
was originally exercised by the kings. Ser- 
vius Tullius, the sixth king of Rome, first 
established a census, by which every man 
was obliged to come to be registered, and 
give in writing the place of his residence, 
his name, his quality, the number of his 
children, of his tenants, estates, and do- 
mestics, &c. The ends of the census were 
very salutary to the Roman republic. They 
knew their own strength, their ability to 
support a war, or to make a levy of troops, 
or raise a tribute. It was required that 
every knight should be possessed of 400, OCX) 
sesterces to enjoy the rights and privileges 
of his order ; and a senator was entitled to 
sit in the senate, if he was really worth 
800,000 sesterces. This laborious task of 
numbering and reviewing the people, was, 
after the expulsion of the Tarquins, one of 
the duties and privileges of the consuls. But 
when the republic was become more pow- 
erful, and when the number of its citizens 
was increased, the consulswere found unable 
to make the census, on account of the mul- 
tiplicity of business. After it had been 
neglected for 16 years, two new magistrates 
called censors were elected. They remained 
in office for five years, and every fifth year 
they made a census of all the citizens in the 
Campus Martius, and offered a solemn sa- 
crifice, and made a lustration in the name 
of all the Roman people. This space of 
time was called a lustrum, and ten or twenty 
years were commonly expressed by two or four 
lustra, After the office of the censors had 
remained for some time unaltered, , the Ro- 
mans, jealous of their power, abridgedfhe 
duration of their office, and a, law washed© 
A. U, C. 420, by Mamercus jEmilrus, "fa, 
limit the time of the censorship to 18 months. 
After the second Punic war, they were always 
' ' ' ' ^ - \ v chosen 
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chosen from such persons as had been con- 
suls ; their office was more honorable, though 
less powerful, than that of the consuls ; tho 
badges of their office were the same, but 
the censors were not allowed to have lictors 
to walk before them as the consuls. When 
one of the censors died, no one was elected 
in his room till the five years were expired, 
and his colleague immediately resigned. This 
circumstance originated from the death of a 
censor before the sacking of Rome by Bren- 
nus, and was ever after deemed an unfortu- 
nate event to the republic. The emperors 
abolished the censors, and took upon them- 
selves to execute their office. 

Censorinus, Ap. Cl. was compelled af- 
ter many services to the state, to assume the 
imperial purple by the soldiers, by whom he 
was murdered some days after, A. D. 270. — 
— Mar this, a consul, to whom, as a particu- 
lar friend, Horace addressed his 4 od. 8. 

A grammarian of the 5d century, whose 
book. He Hie Natali , is extant, best edited in 
Svo. by Havcrcamp, Xr. Bat. 1767. It 
treats of the birth of man, of years, months, 
and days. 

Census, the numbering of the people at 
Rome, performed by the censors, d censeo , 
to value. Vid. Censores. A god worship- 

ped at Rome, the same as Consus. 

Centaretus, a Galatian, who, when An- 
tiochus was killed, mounted his horse in the 
greatest exultation. The horse, as if con- 
scious of disgrace, immediately leaped down 
a precipice, and killed himself and his rider. 
Elin. 8, c. 42. 

Centauri, a people of Thessaly, half 
men and half horses. They were the off- 
spring of Centaurus, son of Apollo, by Stil- 
bia, daughter of the Peneus. According to 
some, the Centaurs were the fruit of Ixion’s 
adventure with the cloud in the shape of 
Juno, or as others assert, of the union of 
Centaurus with the mares of Magnesia. 
This fable of the existence of the Centaurs, 
monsters supported upon the four legs of a 
horse, arises from the ancient people of Thes- 
saly having tamed horses, and having ap- 
peared to their neighbours mounted on horse- 
back, a sight very uncommon at that time, 
and which, when at a distance seems only 
one body, and consequently one creature. 
Some derive the name k&o rou xtvrstv ravgovf, 
goading bulls, because they went on horse- 
back after their bulls which had strayed, or 
because they hunted wild bulls with horses. 
Some of the ancients have maintained, that 
monsters like the Centaurs can have existed 
in the natural course of things. Plutarch in 
Sympos. mentions one seen by Periander ty- 
rant of Corinth ; and Pliny 7, c. 3, says, 
that he saw one embalmed in honey, which 
had been brought to Rome from Egypt in 
the reign of Claudius. The battle of the 
Centaurs with die Lapithae is famous in his- 
tory, Ovid lias elegantly described it, and 
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it has also employed the pen of Hesiod* 
Valerius Flaccus, Sec. and Pausanias in 
Eliac . says, it was represented in the tem- 
ple of Jupiter at Olympia, and also at Athens 
by Phidias and Parrliasius according to 
Pliny, 56, c. 5. The origin of the battle 
was a quanel at the marriage of Hippo- 
damia with Pirithous, where the Centaurs 
intoxicated with wine, behaved with rude- 
ness, and even offered violence to the wo- 
men that were present. Such an insult 
irritated Hercules, Theseus, and the rest of 
the Lapithae, who defended the women, 
wounded and defeated the Centaurs, and 
obliged them to leave their country, and 
retire to Arcadia. Here their insolence 
was a second time punished by Hercules, 
who, when he was going to hunt the boar 
of Erymanthus, was kindly entertained by 
the Centaur Pholus, who gave him wine 
which belonged to the rest of the Cen- 
taurs, but had been given them on condi- 
tion of their treating Hercules with it when- 
ever he passed through their territory. They 
resented the liberty which Hercules took 
with their wine, and attacked him with un- 
common fury. The hero defended liimsel. 
with his arrows, and defeated his adversaries, 
who fled for safety to the Centaur Cliiron. 
Chiron had been die preceptor of Hercules, 
and therefore they hoped that he would de- 
sist in his presence. Hercules, though 
awed at the sight of Chiron, did not desist, 
but in the midst of the engagement, he 
wounded his preceptor in the knee, who, 
in the excessive pain he suffered, exchanged 
immortality for death. The death of Chiron 
irritated Hercules the more, and the Cen- 
taurs that were present were all extirpated by 
his hand, and indeed few escaped the com- 
mon destruction. The most celebrated of 
the Centaurs were Chiron, Eurytus, Amy- 
cus, Gryneus, Caumas, Lycidas, Ameus, 
Medon, Rhcetus, Pisenor, Mermeros, Pho- 
lus, &c. Hiod. 4. — Tzetzes Chti. 9. Hist. 
237. — Hesiod, in Scut . Hercul. — Hornet ' . 
II. <$* Od. — Ovid. Met. 12. —Strab. 9 . — 
Pans. 5 , c. 10, &c. — Milan. V.H. 11, c. 2. 
— Apollod. 2, c. 3, 1. 5. — Virg. JEn. 6, v. 
286. — Hygin. fab. 33 & 62. — Pindar. 
JPyth. 2. 

Centaurus, a ship in the fleet of JSneas, 
which had the figure of a Centaur. Virg. 
JEn. 5, v. 122. 

Centobrica, a town of Celtiberia. Val. 
Max. 5, c» 1. 

Cextores, a people of Scythia. Flacc. 

Centoripa, or Centuripa. Vid . Cen- 

turipa. 

Centrites, a river between Armenia and 
Media. 

Centro nes, a people of Gaul, severely 
beaten by J. Csosar when they attempted to 
obstruct his passage. They inhabited the 
modern country of Taranlaise in Savoy. 
There was a , horde of Gauls of the same 

name 
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name subject to the Nervii, now supposed to 
be near Courtray in Flanders. Cccs, J3. G* 1, 
c. 10. 1. 5, c. 38. — Plin . 3, c. 20. 

Centronics, a man who squandeicd his 
immense riches on useless and whimsical 
buildings. Juv. 14, v. 86. 

Centumviri, the members of a court of 
justice at Rome They were originally 
chosen, three from the 35 tribes of the people, 
and though 105, they were always called 
Centumvirs. They were afterwards in- 
creased to the number of 180, and still kept 
their original name. The pretor sent to 
their tribunal causes of the greatest import- 
ance, as their knowledge of the law was 
extensive. They were generally summoned 
by the Decemviri, who seemed to he the 
chiefest among them ; and they assembled in 
the Basilica, or public court, and had their 
tribunal distinguished by a spear with an iron 
head, whence a decree of their court was 
called Hasten juduium : their sentences were 
very impartial, and without appeal. Cic. de 
Orat . 1, c. 58. — Quintd. 4, 5, & 11. — Plin, 6 , 
cp. 35. 

Centum cellum, a sea-port town of Etru- 
ria built by Trajan, who had there a villa. 
It is now Civita Vecchia , and belongs to the 
Pope. Plin . 6, ej). 31. 

Centuria, a division of the people among 
the Romans, consisting of a hundred. The 
Roman people were originally divided into 
three tribes, and each tnbe into 10 curia?. 
Seivius Tullius made a census ; and when he 
had cm oiled the place of habitation, name, and 
profession of every citizen, which amounted to 
80,000 men, all able to bear arms, he divided 
them into six classes, and each class into se- 
veral centuries or companies of a hundred 
men. The first class consisted of 80 cen- 
turies, 40 of which were composed of 
men from the age of 45 and upwards, ap- 
pointed to guard the city. The 40 others 
were young men, from 17 to 45 years of 
age, appointed to go to war, and fight 
the enemies of Rome. Their anus were 
all the same, tliat is, a buckler, a cuirass, 
a helmet, cuishes of brass, with a sword, 
a lance, and a javelin ; and as they were 
of the most illustrious citizens, they were 
called by way of eminence, Classid, , and 
their inferiors infra classcm . lliey were 
to be worth 1,100,000 asses, a sum equiva- 
lent to 1800 pounds English money. The 
second, third, and fourth classes, consisted 
each of twenty centuries, ten of which were 
composed of the more aged, and the others of 
the younger sort of people. Their arms wore 
a large shield, a spear, and a javelin ; they 
were to be worth in the second class, 75,000 
asses or about 121 1. In the third, 50,000 or 
about 80 L ; and in the fourth, 25.000 or 
about 40/. The fifth class consisted of 30 cen- 
turies, three of which were carpenters by 
trade, and the others of different professions, 
such as were necessary in the camp. They were 


all armed with slings and stones. TEasy 
were to be worth 11,000 asses, or about 184 
The sixth class contained only one centuria, 
comprizing the whole body of the poorest 
citizens, who were called Prolctai U, as their 
only service to the state was procreating 
children. They were also called capita cam, 
as the censor took notice of their person, 
not of their estate. In the public assem- 
blies in the Campus Martius, at tire election 
of public magistrates, or at the trial of 
capital crimes, the people gave their vote 
by centuries, whence the assembly was called 
comiha centunata. In these public assemblies, 
which wei e never convened, but only by the 
consuls at the permission of the senate, or 
by the dictator, in the absence of the con- 
suls, some of the people appeared under 
arms, for fear of an attack from some fo- 
reign enemy. When a law was proposed 
in the public assemblies, its necessity was 
explained, and the advantages it would pro- 
duce to the state were enlarged upon in a 
harangue ; after which it was exposed in the 
most conspicuous parts of the city three market 
days, that the people might see and consider. 
Exposing it to public view, was called propanere 
legem, and explaining it, promulgate legem . 
He who merely proposed it, was called lator 
legis j and he who dwelt upon its importance 
and utility, and wished it to be enforced, was 
called auctor legis . When the assembly was 
to be held, the auguries were consulted by the 
consul, who, after haranguing the people, and 
reminding them to have in view the good of 
the republic, dismissed them to their respective 
centuries, that their votes might be gathered. 
They gave their votes viva voce , till the year 
of Rome A. U. C. 615, when they changed 
the custom, and gave their approbation or 
disapprobation by ballots thrown into an urn. 
If the first class was unanimous, the others 
were not consulted, as the first was superior 
to all the others in number ; but if they were 
not unanimous, they proceeded to consult the 
rest, and the majority decided the question. 
This advantage of the first class gave offence 
to the rest ; and it was afterwards settled, that 
one class of the six should be drawn by lot, to 
give its votes first, without regard to rank or 
priority. After all the votes had been gathered, 
the consul declared aloud, that the law wliich 
had been proposed was duly and constitu- 
tionally approved. The same ceremonies 
weie observed in the election of consuls, pre- 
tors, &c. The word Centuria is also applied 
to a subdivision of one of the Roman legions 
wliich consisted of an hundred men, and was 
tlie half of a manipulus, the sixth part of a 
cohort, and the sixtieth part of a legion. 
The commander of a centuria was called 
emturion, and he was distinguished from the 
rest by the branch of a vine which he carried 
in his hand. 

Centuiupa, (cs, or tv, arum,) now Cen- 
torlu, a town of Sicily at the foot of mount 

JEtna* 



J£*na* Cic. m Verr. 4, c. 25. — Ilah 14, v. 205. 
— Plin. 5, c. 8. 

Ceos & Cea, an island. Vid. Co. 

CephXlas, a lofty piomontory of Africa 
near the Syrtis Major. St) ab. 

Cepiialfdion, a town of Sicily, near the 
river Ilimeia. Plin* 5, c, 8. — Cic, in Verr. 2, 
c. 52. 

Cepiiallen, a noblemusician, son of Lam- 
pus. Pans. 10, c. 7. 

Cephalfna & Cepiiallenia, an island 
in the Ionian sea below Corcyra, whose in- 
habitants went with Uljsses to the Tiojan 
war. It abounds in oil and excellent wines. 
It was anciently divided into four different 
districts, from which chcunistance it received 
the name of Tctrapolis. It is about 90 miles 
in circumference, and from its capital Samo, 
or Samos, it has frequently been called Same. 

— Strab. 10.— Plin. 4, c. 12 Mela , 2, c. 7. 

—Homer. 11. 2. —Thucyd. 2, c. 50. — Pans. 6, 
c. 15. 

Cephalo an officer of 'Eumenes. j Diog. 
19. 

Cephaloedis 8s Cephalmuum, now Ce - 
pkalu, a town at the north of Sicily. Sil. 14, 
v. 255. — Cic. 2, in Verr. 51. 

Cepiialon, a Greek of Ionia, who wrote 
an history of Troy, beside an epitome of 
universal history from the age of Ninus 
to Alexander, which he divided into nine 
books, inscribed with the name of the nine 
muses. He affected not to know the place 
of bis birth, expecting it would be disputed 
like Homer's. He lived in the reign of 
Adrian. 

Cephalus, son of Deioneus, king of Thes- 
saly, by Diomede, daughter of Xuthus, mar- 
ried Proms, daughter of Erechtheus, king 
of Athens. Aurora fell in love with him, 
and carried him away; but he refused to 
listen to her addresses, and was impatient 
to return to Procris. The goddess sent liim 
back ; and to try the fidelity of his wife, she 
made him put on a different form, and he 
arrived at the house of Procris in the habit 
of a merchant. Procris was deaf to every 
offer; but she suffered herself to be se- 
duced by the gold of this stranger, who 
discovered himself the very moment that 
Procris had yielded up her virtue. • This 
circumstance so ashamed Procris, that she 
fled from her husband, and devoted herself 
to hunting in the island of Euboea, where 
she was admitted among the attendants of 
Diana, who presented her with a dog al- 
ways sure of his prey, and a dart which 
never missed its aim, and always returned 
to the hands of its mistress of its own accord. 
Some say that the dog was a present from 
Minos, because Procris had cured his wounds. 
After this Procris returned in disguise to Ce- 
phalus, who was willing to disgrace himself by 
some unnatural concessions to obtain the dog 
and the dart of Procris. Procris discovered 
herself at the moment that Cephalus showed 
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himself faithless, and a reconciliation was 
easily made between them. They loved one 
another with more tenderness than before, 
and Cephalus lccoived from his wife the 
presents of Diana. As he was particu- 
larly fond of hunting, he every morning 
eru ly repaired to the woods, and after much 
toil and fatigue, laid himself down in the 
cool shade, and earnestly called for Aura, 
or the refreshing breeze. This ambiguous 
word was mistaken for the name of a mis- 
tress ; and some informer leportod to the 
jealous Procris, that Cephalus daily paid a 
visit to a mistress, whose name was Aura. 
Procris too readily believed the information, 
and secretly followed her husband into the 
woods. According to his daily custom, 
Cephalus retired to the cool, and called 
after Aura. At the name of Aui a, Procris 
eagerly lifted up her head to see her ex- 
pected rival. Her motion occasioned rust- 
ling among the leaves of a bush that concealed 
her : and as Cephalus listened, he thought 
it to be a wild beast, and he let fly his unerring 
dart Procris was stiuck to the heart, and 
instantly expired in the arms of lier husband, 
confessing that ill-grounded jealousy was the 
cause of her death. According to Apollo- 
dorus, there were two persons of the name of 
Cephalus ; one, son of Mercury and Herse, 
carried away by Aurora, with whom he 
dwelt in Syria, and by whom he had a son 
called Tithonus. The other married Procris, 
and was the cause of the tragical event, men- 
tioned above. Cephalus was father of Arce- 
fius by Procris, and of Phaeton, according 
to Hesiod, by Aurora. Ovid. Met * 7, fab. 26. 
— Hygin. fab . 189. — Apollod. 5, c. 15. 

A Corinthian lawyer, who assisted Ti- 

moleon in regulating the republic of Sy- 
racuse. Diod. 16. — Pint. in Tim * A 

king of Epirus. Liv. 45, c. 18. — An ora- 
tor frequently mentioned by Demosthenes. 

Cepiieis, a name given to Andromeda 
as daughter of Cepheus. Ovid* A* A. 1, 
v. 195. 

Cephenes, an ancient name of the Per- 
sians. Herodot . 7, c. 61. A name of the 

.Ethiopians, from Cepheus one of their kings. 
Ovid* Met* 5, v. 1. 

Cepheus, a king of .Ethiopia, father of 
Andromeda, by Cassiope. Pie was one of 
the Argonauts, and was changed into a 
constellation after his death. Ovid* Met* 4, 
v. 669* L 5, v. 12. — Pans * 4, c. 55. 1. 8, 
c. 4. Apollod* 1, c. 9. 1* 2, c * 1, 4 & 7. 1. 5, 
c. 9. mentions one, son of Aleus, and an- 
other, son of Bolus. The former he makes 
king of Tegea, and father of Stcrope; and 
says, that he, with his twelve sons,, as- 
sisted Hercules in a war against Hippo- 
coon, where they were killed. The lattei 
he calls king of .Ethiopia, and father of An- 
dromeda. A son of Lycurgus present 

at the chace of the Calydonian boar. Apol- 
lod. 1, c* 8. 


CephIsia, 
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Cephisia, a part of Attica, through which 
the Cephisus flows. Ptin. 4, c. 7. 

Cephisiadrs, a patronymic of Eteoclos, 
son of Andrews and Evippe, from the sup- 
position of hi*, being tlie son of the Cephisus. 
Penis . 9, c. 5*1. 

Cephxsidokhs, a tragic poet of Athens in 

the age of iEschylus. An historian who 

wrote an account of the Phocian war. 

Cepiixsion, the commander of some troops 
sent by the Thebans to assist Megalopolis, 
&c. Diod. 16. 

Cephi&odotus, a disciple of Isocrates, a 
great reviler of Aristotle, who wrote a book 
of proveibs. At hen. 2. 

Cephisus & Cephirsus, a. celebi*ated river 
of Gieece, that lises at Liliea in Phocis, 
and after passing at the north of Delphi and 
mount Parnassus, enteis Bceotia, wheie it 
'lows into the lake Copais. Hie Graces 
weie particulaily fond of this river, whence 
they are called the goddesses of the Cephisus. 
There was a river of the same name in 
Attica, and another in Argolis. Strab . 9. 
— Phn. 4, c. 7. — Pans. 9, c. 24. Homer. 
II. 2, v. 29. — Lucan. 3, v. 175. — Odd. 

Met. 1, v. 569. 1. 5, v. 19. A man 

changed into a sea monster, by Apollo, when 
lamenting the death of his grandson. Odd. 
Met. 7, v. 588. 

Cephren, a king of Egypt, who built one 
of the pyramids. Diod. 1. 

Cepio or Chspio, a man who by a quanel 
with Drusus caused a civil war at Rome, 

Sc c. Servilius, a Roman consul, who 

put an end to the war in Spain. He took 
gold from a temple, and for that sacrilege the 
rest of his life was always unfoitunate. He 
was conquered by the Cimbrians, his goods 
were publicly confiscated, and he died at last 
in prison. 

Cepion, a musician. Pint, de Mus. 

Ceraca, a town of Macedonia. Polyb. 6. 

Ceracates, a people of Germany. Tacit . 4. 
Hist. c. 70. 

Cerambus, a man changed into a beetle, 
or, according to others, into a bird, on mount 
Parnassus, by the nymphs, before the deluge. 
Odd. Met . 7, fab. 9. 

Ceramic us, now Keramo t a bay of Carla, 
near Halicarnassus, opposite Cos, receiving 
its name from Ceramus. — Plin. 5, c. 29. 
— ' 'Mela, 1, c. 16. — A public walk, and 
a place to bury those that were killed in de- 
fence of their country, at Athens. Cic. ad 
Att . I, ep. 10. 

CerXmium, a place of Rome, where Ci- 
cero’s house was built. Cic. ad Attic . 

Ceramus, a town at the west of Asia 
Minor. 

Geras, a people of Cyprus metamorphosed 
into bulls. 

Cerasus, (units) now ICcresoun t a mari- 
time city of Cappadocia, from which cher- 
ries were first brought to Rome by LueuUus. 
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Marcel 1.2% c. 15. — Plin. 15, c. 25. L 16, 
c. 18. I. 17, c. 14. — Mela , 1, c. 19.—— 
Another, built by a Gieek colony from Si- 
nope. Diod. 14. 

Cerata, d place near Megara. 

Ceratus, a liver of Crete. 

Cfraunia, a town of Achaia. 

Ceraunia 8c Ceraunii, large mountains 
of Epirus, extending far into the sea, and 
forming a promontory wliicli divides tlie 
Ionian and Adiiatic seas. They aie the 
same as tlie Acroceraunia. V id. Aciocerau- 

nium Mount Taurus is also called Ce~ 

raunius. Ptin. 5, c. 27. 

Ceuaunii, mountains of Asia, opposite the 
Caspian sea. Meftt, 1, c. 19. 

Cera units, a liver of Cappadocia. A 

surname of Ptolemy the 2d, from his boldness. 
C. JSfep. Peg. c. 5. 

Cerat sius, a mountain of Arcadia. Paus. 
8, c. 41. 

Cerbalus, a river of Apulia. Plin. 5, c. 11. 

Cerbekion, a town of the Cimmerian Bos- 
phorus. Plin. 6 , c. 6. 

Cerberus, a dog of Pluto, tlie fruit of 
Echidna’s union with Typhon. He had 50 
heads according to Hesiod, and three ac- 
cording to other mythologists. He was 
stationed at the entrance into hell, as a 
watchful keeper, to prevent die living from 
entciing tlie infernal regions, and the dead 
from escaping from their confinement. It 
was usual for those heroes, who in their life- 
time visited Pluto’s kingdom, to appease the 
barking mouths of Ceiberus with a cake. 
Orpheus lulled him to sleep with his lyre; 
and Hercules dragged him from hell when lie 
went to redeem Alceste. Virg. JEn. 5, 
v. 134. 1.6, v. 417. — Homer. Od. 11, v. 622. 
Paus. 2, c. 31. 1. 3, c. 25. — Hesiod. 'Pheog. 
312. — Tibull . 1, el. 10, v. 55. 

Cercaphus, a son of JEolus. A son of 

Sol, of great power at Rhodes. Diod. 5. 

Cercasouum, a town of Egypt, where 
tlie Nile divides itself into tlie Pelusian and 
Canopic mouths. Herodot. 2, c. 15. 

Cerceis, one of the Oeeanides. Hesiod. 
Theog. v. 355. 

Cercene, a country of Africa. Diod. 2. 

Cercestes, a son of iEgyptus and Phcc- 
nissa. Apollod. 2, c. 1. 

Ceroides, a native of Megalopolis, who 
wrote Iambics. Athcn. 10. — JEluxn. V. U . 
13. 

Cercii, a people of Italy. 

Cercina & Cercinna, a small island (if 
the Mediterranean, near tlie smaller Syrtis, 

on the coast of Africa. Tacit. 1. Ann. 53 

Strab. 17 Lie . 53, c. 48. — Plin. 5, c. 7. 

A mountain of Thrace, towards Mace- 
donia. Thucyd. 2, c. 98. 

Cercinium, a town of Macedonia. Liv. 
51, c. 41. 

Ceucius Sc Riietius charioteers of Castor 
and Pollux. 

CercSpes, 
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Cercopes, a people of Ephesus, made pri- 
soners by Hercules. Apolhd. 2 , c. 6 

The inhabitants of the island Pithccusa 
changed into monkies on account of their 
dishonesty. Ovid. Met . 14, v. 91. 

# Cercops, a Milesian, author of a fabulous 
history, mentioned by Athenams. A Py- 

thagorean philosopher. 

Cercyon & Cercyones, a king of Eleusis, 
son of Neptune, or according to others, of 
Vulcan. He obliged all strangers to wrestle 
with him ; and as he was a dexterous 
wrestler, they were easily conquered and 
put to death. After many cruelties, he 
challenged Theseus in wrestling, and he was 
conquered and put to death by his antago- 
nist His daughter, Alope, was loved by 
Neptune, by whom she had a child. Cer- 
cyon exposed the child, called Hippothoon ; 
but he was preserved by a mare, and after- 
wards placed upon his grandfather’s throne 
by Theseus. Ovid. Met. 7, v. 439. — Hi/gin. 
■fab. 187. — Plut. in Tlies. — Pans. 1, c. 5 & 
39. 

Cercyra & Corcyra, an island in the 
Ionian sea, which receives its name from 
Cercyra, daughter of Asopus. JDiodL 4. 

Cerdylium, a place near Amphipolis. 
Tkucyd. 5, c. 6. 

Cerealia, festivals in honor of Ceres : 
first instituted at Rome by Memmius the 
edile, and celebrated on the 19th of April. 
Persons in mourning were not permitted to 
appear at the celebration : therefore they 
were not observed after the battle of Cannae. 
They are the same as the Thesmophoria of 
the Greeks. Vid. Thesmophoria. 

Ceres, the goddess of corn and of har- 
vests, was daughter of Saturn and Vesta. 
She had a daughter by Jupiter, whom she 
called Pherephata, fruit bearing, and after- 
wards Proserpine. This daughter was ear- 
ned away by Pluto, as she was gathering 
flowers in the plains near Enna. The rape 
of Proserpine was grievous to Ceres, who 
sought her all over Sicily; and when night 
came, she lighted two torches in the flames 
of mount iEtna, to continue her search by 
night all over the world. She at last found 
her veil near the fountain Cyane; but no 
intelligence could be received of the place 
of her concealment, till at last the nymph i 
Arethusa informed her that her daughter j 
had been carried away by Pluto. No sooner < 
had Ceres heard this, than she flew to hea- • 
ven with her chariot drawn by two dragons, i 
and demanded of Jupiter the restoration i 
of her daughter. The endeavours of Jupi- 
ter to soften her by representing Pluto as \ 
a powerful god, to become her son-in-law, j 
proved fruitless, and the restoration was s 
granted, provided Proserpine had not eaten j 
any tiling in the kingdom of Pluto. Ceres i 
upon this repaired to Pluto, but Proserpine * 
had eaten the grains of a pomegranate which < 
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- she had gathered as she walked over the 

- Elysum fields, and Ascalaphus, the only one 
t Who had seen her, discovered it to make 
r his court to Pluto. The return of Proser- 

■ FT « P ° n , ei ‘ rtl ‘ w “ therefore impracticable ; 
» but Ascalaphus, for his unsolicited infoim- 

■ anon, was changed into an owl. \V„] As- 
calaphus] The grief of Ceres for the llS 

, F! an h T d T ghtCr . wai 30 that Jupiter 

panted Proserpine to pass six months with 
: her mother, and the rest of the year with 
Pluto. During the enquiries of Ceres for 
her daughter, the cultivation of the earth 
was neglected, and the ground became 
barren; therefore, to repair tile loss which 
mankind had suffered by her absence, the 
goddess went to Attica, which was become 
the most desolate country in flic world, and 
instructed^ Triptolemus of Eleusis in every 
thing which concerned agriculture. She 
taught him how to plough the ground, to 
sow and reap the com, to make bread, and 
to take particular care of the fruit trees. 
After these instructions, she gave him her 
chariot and commanded him to travel all over 
the world, and communicate his knowledge of 
agriculture to therude inhabitants, who hither- 
to lived upon acorns and the roots of the earth. 

L Vid. Triptolemus.] Her beneficence to man- 
kind made Ceres respected. Sicily was sup- 
posed to be the favorite retreat of the <r 0 d- 
dess, and Diodorus says, that she and°her 
daughter made their first appearance to man- 
kind m Sicily, which Pluto received as a nup- 
tial dowry from J upiter when he married Pro- 
serpine. The Sicilians made a yearly sacrifice 
to Ceres, every man according to his abilities * 
and the fountain of Cyane, through which 
Pluto opened himself a passage with his tri- 
dent, when carrying away Proserpine, was 
publicly honored with an offering of bulls, and 
the blood of the victims was shed in the waters 
of the fountain. Besides these, other cere- 
monies were observed in honor of the god- 
| desses who had so peculiarly favored the island. 

I he commemoration of the rape was cele- 
brated about the beginning of the harvest, and 
the search of Ceres at the time that com is 
sown in the earth. The latter festival conti- 
nued six successive days ; and during the cele- 
bration, the votaries of Ceres made use of 
some free and wanton expressions, as that lan- 
guage had made the goddess smile while melan- 
choiy for the loss of her daughter. Attica, 
which had been so eminently distinguished by 
the goddess, gratefully remembered her favors 
celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries. 
[Vul. Eleusmia.] Ceres also performed the 
duties of a legislator, and the Sicilians found the 
advantages of her salutary laws : hence, her 
surname of Thesmophora. She is the same 
as the Isis of the Egyptians, and her worship, 
it is said, was first brought into Greece by 
Rrechtheus. She met with different adven- 
tures when she travelled over the earth, and 
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the impudence of Stellio was severely punish- 
ed. To avoid the importunities of Neptune, 
she changed herself into a marc ; but the god 
took advantage of the metamorphosis, and 
from their union arose the horse Arion. 
[Vid. Arion.] The birtli of this monster so 
offended Ceres, that she withdrew herself 
from the sight of mankind; and the earth 
would have perished for want of her assist- 
ance, had not Pan discovered her in Aicadia, 
and given information of it to Jupiter. The 
Parc® were sent by the god to comfort her, 
and at their persuasion she returned to Sicily, 
where her statues represented her veiled m 
black, with the head of a horse, and hold- 
ing a dove in one hand, and in the other a 
dolphin. In their sacrifices the ancients 
offered Ceres a pregnant sow, as that animal 
often injures and destroys the productions 
of the earth. "While the corn was yet in 
the grass, they offered her a ram, after the 
victim had been led three times round the 
field. Ceres was represented with a garland 
of ears of corn on lier head, holding in one 
hand a lighted torch, and in the other*u 
poppy, which was sacred to her. She ap- 
pears as a country-woman mounted on the 
back of an ox, and carrying a basket on her 
left arm, and holding a hoe ; and sometimes 
she rides in a chariot drawn by winged dra- 
gons. She was supposed to be the same as 
Rhea, Tellus, Cybele, Bona Dca, Ilere- 
cynthia, &c. The Romans paid her gieat 
adoration, and her festivals were yearly ce- 
lebrated by the Roman matrons in the month 
of April, during eight days. These matrons 
abstained during several days from the use of 
wine and every carnal enjoyment. They 
always bore lighted torches in commemora- 
tion of the goddess; and whoever came to 
these festivals without a previous initiation, 
was punished with death. Ceres is metapho- 
rically called bread and com , as the word 
Bacchus, is frequently used to signify wine. 
Apdllod . 1, c. 5, 1. 2, c. I, 1. 5, c. 12 8c 14. 
Faus. 1, c. 51, 1. 2. c. 54, 1. 5, c. 25, 1. 8, 
c. 25, fyc. — Diod. 1, $c. — Hesiod. Theog . — 
Ovid . Fast . 4, v. 417. Met. fab. 7, 8, <Jc. — 
Claudian . de R apt. Fro$. — Cic. in Verr . — 
CaUimach. in Cer. — ■ Liv. 29 & 51. — Slat. 
Theb . 12. — Dionys. Hal. 1, c. o5.~Hygin. 
F. A. 2. 

Ceressus, a place of Bceotia. Faus. 9, 
c. 14. 

Ceret^se, a people of Crete. 

Ceriams Anicius, a consul elect, who 
wished a temple to be raised to Nero, as to a 
god, after the discovery of the Pisonian con- 
spiracy, &c. Tacit. Ann. 15, c. 74. 

Cbrh, a people of Etruria. 

Ceruxi or CarxlIi2b, now Cirella, a town 
of the Brutii near the Laus. Strab. 6. 

Certllum, a place of Lucania. Strab. 6. 
— 88. Ital. 8, v. 580. 

Cerinthcs, now Zero, a town of Euboea, 
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whose inhabitants went to the Trojan war, 
headed by Elphenor, son of Chalcedon. 
Homer. II. 2, v. 45. — Strab. 10. A beau- 

tiful youth, long the favorite of the Roman 
ladies, and especially of Sulpitiar, &c. Harat. 

I , Stnt. 2, v. 81. One of the early here- 

tics from Christianity. 

Cermanus, a place where Romulus was 
exposed by one of the servants of Amulius. 
Flat, in ltomul. 

Cerne, an island without the pillars of 

Hercules, on the African coast. Strab . 1. — 

Fhn. 5 Sc 6. 

C ernes, a priest of Cybele. 

Ceron, a fountain of Histieeotis, whose 
waters rendered black all the sheep that drank 
of them. Flin. 5, c. 2. 

Ceropasades, a son of Phraates king of 
Persia, given as an hostage to Augustus. 

Cerossus, a place of the Ionian sea. 

Cerpheres, a king of Egypt who is sup- 
posed to have built the smallest pyramid. 

CerrhjEi, a people of Greece, who pro- 
faned the temple of Delphi. Flut. in Sol. 

Cerretani, a people of Spain that in- 
habited the modem district of Cerdana in 
Catalonia. Flin. 5, c. 5. 

Cersobleptes, a king of Thrace conquered 
by Philip king of Macedonia. Folyesn. 7, 
c. o I. 

Certima, a town of Celtiberia. Liv , 40. 
c. 47. 

Certonium, a town of Asia Minor. 

Cfrvarius, a Roman knight who con- 
spired with Piso against Nero. Tacit. Ann. 15, 
c. 50. 

P. Cervius, an officer under Verres. Cic. 
in Verr. 5, c. 44. 

Ceryces, a sacerdotal family at Athens. 
Thucyd. 8, C. 55. 

Cerycius, a mountain of Bccotia. Faus 
9, c. 20. 

CerymIca, a town of Cyprus. Diod. 

Cerynea, a town of Acliaia. A moun- 

tain of Arcadia. Faus. 7, c. 25. 

Cerynites, a river of Arcadia. Faus. 7, 
c. 25. 

Cesellius Balsus, a turbulent Cartha- 
ginian, who dreamt of money, and persuaded 
Nero that immense treasures had been depo- 
sited by Dido in a ceitain place, which he 
described. Enquiry was made, and when no 
money was found, Cesellius destroyed him- 
self. Tacit. Ann . 16, c. 1, &c» 

Cesennia, an infamous prostitute bom of 
an illustrious family at Rome. Juv. 6, v, 
155. 

Cestius, an epicurean of Smyrna, who 
taught rhetoric at Rhodes, in die age of 
Cicero. — A governor of Syria. Tacit. 

II, 5. Severus, an informer under Nero. 

Tacit. H. 4. — Proculus, a man acquitted 
of an accusation of embezzling the public 

money. Id. Ann. 50. A bridge at 

Rome. 


Cestrina, 



Ckstiuna, a part of Epirus. Pans, 2, 
c. 25. 

Cestrinus, a son of Helenns and Andro- 
mache. After* his father's death he settled 
in Epirus, above the river Thyamis, and called 
the country Costa ilia. Pans. 1, c. 11. 

Cetes, king of Egypt, the same as Proteus. 
Diod. 1. 

Cethegus, the surname of one of the 
branches of the Cornelii. — Marcus, a consul 

in the second Punic war. Cic. in Prut . 

A tribune at Pome, of the most cor- 
rupted morals, who joined Catiline in his 
conspiracy against the state, and was com- 
missioned to murder Cicero. He was ap- 
prehended, and, with Lentulus, put to death 
by the Homan senate. Pint, in Cic . 

A Tiojan, killed by Turnus. Virg. 

JEn . 12. v. 513. P. Corn, a powerful 

Roman, nho embiaced the party of Marius 
against Sylla. Ilis mistress had obtained 
such an ascendancy over him, that she dis- 
tributed his favors, and Lucullus was not 
ashamed to court hei smiles, when he wished 
to be appointed general against Mithridates. 

A senator put to death for adultery under 

Valentinian. 

Cetii, a people of Cilicia. 

Cetius, a river of Mysia. — A mountain 
winch separates Noricum from Pannonia. 

Ceto, a daughter of Pontus and Terra, 
who married Phcrcys, by whom she had the 
three Gorgons, &c. Hesiod. Theog. v. 287. 
— Lucian . 9, v. 646. 

Ckus & Casus, a son of Ccelus and Terra, 
who married Phoebe, by whom he had Latona 
and Asteria. Hesiod . Theog. v. 135. — Virg . 

JEn. 4. v. 179. The father of Trcezen. 

Homer \ IL . 2. v. 354. 

CrYX, a king of Trachinia, son of Lucifer, 
and husband of Alcyone. He was drowned, 
as he went to consult the oiacle of Claros. 
His wife was apprized of Iiis misfoitune in a 
dream, and found his dead body washed on 
the sea shore. They were both changed into 
birds, called Alcyons. Vid. Alcyone. Ovid. 
Met. 11, v. 587. — Pans. 1, c. 32. According 
to ApollocL 1, c. 7, 1. 2, c. 7, the husband of 
Alcyone and the king of Trachinia were two 
different persons. 

Chea, a town of Peloponnesus. 

Chabinus, a mountain of Arabia Felix. 
Diod . 3. 

Chabria, a village of Egypt. 

Chabrias, an Athenian general and phi- 
losopher, who chiefly signalized himself when 
he assisted the Bmotians against Agesilaus. 
In this celebrated campaign, he ordered his 
soldiers to put one knee upon the ground, 
and firmly to rest their spear upon the other, 
and cover themselves with their shields, by 
which means he daunted the enemy, and 
bad a statue raised to his honor in that 
same posture. He assisted also Nectanebus, 
Jang of Egypt, and conquered the whole 


island of Cyprus ; but he at last fell a sa- 
crifice to his excessive courage, and despised 
to fly from his ship, when he had it in his 
power to save his life like his companions, 
B. C. 376. C. Hep. in vita . — Diod. 16.— 
Pint, in Phoc . 

Chabryis, a king of Egypt Diod . 1. 

Chaeanitas, a people at the foot of Cau- 
casus. 

Chjereas, an Athenian who wrote on 

agriculture. An officer who murdered 

Caligula, A. D. 41, to prevent the infamous 
death which was prepared against himself. 

An Athenian, &c. Thucyd. 8, c. 74, 

&c. 

Chasredemus, a brother of Epicurus, &c. 
Diog. 

C H 2 EREM 0 N, a comic poet, and disciple of 

Socrates. A stoic, who wrote on the 

Egyptian priests. 

CiijErepiion, a tiagic poet of Athens, in 
the age of Philip of Macedonia. 

Ciijerestrata, the mother of Epicurus, 
descended of a noble family. 

♦CiiiERiNTHus, a beautiful youth, &c. 
Horat. 1. Serm. 2, v. 81. 

Ciiasrippus, an extortioner, See . Juv . 8, 
v. 96. 

Chasro, the founder of Chajronea. Plut . 

m Syll . 

Chaeronia, Ciiaeronea, & Ciierronea, a 
city of Boootia, on the Cephisus, celebrated 
for a defeat of the Athenians, by the Boeo- 
tians, B. C. 447, and for the victory which 
Philip of Macedonia obtained there with 

32.000 men over the confederate army of the 
Thebans and the Athenians, consisting of 

30.000 men, the 2d of August, B. C. 558. 
Plutarch was bom there. The town was 
anciently called Arne. Paus. 9, c. 40. — 
Plut. in Pelop. $c. — Strab. 9. 

Chalaeon, a city of Locris. A port of 

Boeotia. 

C hales, a herald of Busiris, put to death 
by Hercules. Apollod. 2, c. 5. 

Chalcaba, a town of Caria. Of Phoe- 

nicia. 

Chalcea, an island with a town near 

Rhodes. Plin . 5, c. 5. A festival at 

Athens. Vid. Panathenaea. 

Chalcedon & Chalcedonia, now JZadi- 
Jieni, an ancient city of Bithynia, oppo- 
site Byzantium, built by a colony from 
Megara, headed by Argias, B. C. C85. It 
was first called Procerastis and afterwards 
Colpusa. Its situation, however, was so im- 
properly chosen that it was called the city of 
blind men, intimating the inconsiderate plan 
of the founders. Strab. 7. — Plin. 5, c. 32. 
— Mela, 1, c. 19. 

Chalcidene, a part of Syria, very fruitful. 
Plin. 5, c. 25. 

Chalcidenses, the inhabitants of the 

isthmus between Teos and Erythrse. . A 

people near the Phasis. 


Cjulcijjkw, 



(Jhalcideus, a commander of the Lace- 
daemonian fleet killed by the Athenians, &c. 
Thucyd . 8, c. 8. 

Chalcidica, a country of Thrace — of 
Syria. 

Chalciuicus, (of Chalcis ), an epithet ap- 
plied to Cumae in Italy, as built by a colony 
from Chalcis. Virg. JEn . 6, v. 17. 

Chalciceus, a surname of Minerva, be- 
cause she had a temple at Chalcis in Euboea. 
She was also called Chalciotis and Chalcidica. 

CHALCiorE, a daughter of iEetcs king of 
Colchis, who married Phryxus son of Atha- 
mas who had fled to her father’s couit for 
protection. She had some children by 
Pliryxus, and she preserved her life fi om the 
aval ice and cruelty of her father, who had 
murdeied her husband to obtain the golden 
fleece. [Fid, Pliryxus.] Ovid, IIerouL 17, 
v. 252. — Ilygin. fab. Id, Sec. — — — The mo- 
ther of Thessalus by Hercules. Apollod. 2, 

c. 7. The daughter of lihcxenor, who 

married iEgcus. Id. 5, c. 1. 

Chalcis, now Egripo, the chief city of 
Euboea, in that pait which is nearest to 
Boootia. It was founded by an Athenian 
colony. The island is said to have been an- 
ciently joined to the continent in die neigh- 
bourhood of Chalcis. There were three 
other towns of the same name, in Thrace, 
Acaraania, and Sicily, all belonging to the 
Corinthians. Phn. 4, c. 12. — Strab. 10. — 
Pans. 5, c. 25. — Cic. JSf. I). 5, c. 10. 

Ciialcitis, a country of Ionia. Pans. 
7, c. 5. 

Chalcouon, a son of JEgyptus, by Ara- 
bia. Apollod. 2, c. 1. A man of Cos, 

who wounded Hercules. Id. 2, c. 7. 

The father of Elephcnor, one of the Gre- 
cian chiefs in the Trojan war. Paus. 8, 

c. 15. A man who assisted Hercules in 

his war against Augias. Pans. 8, c. 1 5. 

Chalcon, a Messenian, who reminded 
Antilochus, son of Nestor, to be aware of 
the ^Ethiopians, by whom he was to perish. 

Chalcus, a man made governor of Cy- 
aicus by Alexander. Polyam . 

Chaliusea, a country of Asia botween the 
Euphrat.es and Tigris. Its capital is Baby- 
lon, whose inhabitants were famous for their 
knowledge of astrology. Cic . de Hiv. 1, c* 
1. — XHod. 2. — Sirab. 2. — Plin. 6, c. 28. 

Chald2ei, the inhabitants of Chaldma. 

Chalestra, a town of Macedonia. He- 

rodot. 7, c. 1 25. 

Chalonitis, a country of Media. 

Chalybes & Calybes, a people of Asia 
Minor, near Pontus, once very poweiful, 
and possessed of a great extent of coun- 
try, abounding in iron mines, where the in- 
habitants worked naked. The Calybes at- 
tacked the ten thousand in their retreat, 
and behaved with much spirit and cou- 
rage* They were partly conquered by Croe- 
sus, king of Lydia. Some authors imagine 
mat the Calybes are a nation %of Spain. 
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Virg . JEn. 8, v. 421. — Strab. 12, — 

Apollon . 2, v. 575. — Xenoph . Anal. 4, 

— Herodot. 1, c. 28. — Justin. 44, c. 5. 

Ciialybon, now supposed to be Aleppo, a 

town of Syria, which gave the name of Cha - 
lybonitts to the neighbouring country. 

ChalybonItis, a country of Syria, so fa- 
mous for its wines that the king of Persia 
drank no other. 

Chalybs, a river of Spain, where Justin. 
44, c. 5, places the people called Calybes. 

ClIAMANI, & C HAMA Villi, a people 01 

Germany. Tacit, in Germ. 

Ciiane, a river between Armenia and 
Albania, falling into the Caspian sea. 

Chaon, a mountain of Peloponnesus. 

A son of Priam. Vid. Chaonia. 

Chaones, a people of Epiius. 

Chaonia, a mountainous part of Epiius, 
which receives its name fi om Chaon a son 
of Priam, inadvertently killed by his brother 
Helenus. There was a wood near, where 
doves (Chaonia} aves ) were said to deliver 
oracles. The words Chaonivs rictus are by 
ancient authors applied to acorns, the food 
of the first inhabitants. Lucan. 6, v. 42G. 

— Clavdian . de Pros. rapt. 5, v. 47. — - 
Virg. JEn. 5, v. 555. — Prnpcrt. 1, el. 9. — 
Ovid. A. A. 1. 

Chaonitis, a country of Assyria. 

Chaos, a i ude and shapeless mass of mat- 
ter, and confused assemblage of inactive ele- 
ments, which, as the poets suppose, pie-ex- 
isted the formation of* the world, and fiom 
which the universe was foimcd by the hand 
and power of a superior being. This doctrine 
was lii st established by Ilesiod, from whom 
the succeeding poets have copied it ; and it is 
probable that it was obscurely drawn from 
the account of Moses, by being copied from 
the annals of Sanehoniathon, whose age is 
‘ fixed antecedent to the siege of Troy. Chaos 
was deemed, by some, as one of the oldest of 
the gods, and invoked as one of the infernal 
deities. Virg. JEn . 4, v. 510. — Ovid. Met. 
hfcib. I. 

Ciiaradra, a town of Phocis. Herodot . 8, 
c. 55. 

Charadros, a river of Phocis, falling into 
the Ccphisus. Slat. Thcb. 4, v. 4 6. 

CHAiiXnnus, a place of Argos where mili- 
tary causes were tried. Thucyd. 5, c. GO. 

Ciiaiukadas, an Athenian general, sent 
with 20 sh ips to Sicily dui ing the Peloponnesian 
war. He died 42 G B. C. Sec. Thucyd. 5 , c. 86. 

Cha randj3ei, a people near Pontus. 

Charax, a tovrn of Armenia. — A phi- 
losopher of Pergamus, who wrote an history 
of Greece in 40 books. 

Charaxes Sc Ciiaraxus, a Mitylenean, 
brother to Sappho, who became passionately 
fond of the courtezan Rhodope, upon whom 
he squandered alibis possessions, and reduced 
himself to poverty, and the necessity of pira- 
tical excursions. Ovid. Heroid . 17, v. 117* 

— Herodot . 2. c. 135, See* 
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Charaxus, one of the centaurs. Ovid. 
Met . 12, v. 272. 

Chares, an Athenian general. A sta- 

tuary of Lindus, who was 12 years employed , 
in making the famous Colossus of Rhodes. 
Plin. 34, c. 7. — A man who wounded Cy- 

rus when fighting against his brother Arta- 

xerxcs. An historian of Mitylene, who 

wrote a life of Alexander. An Athe- 

nian who fought with Darius against Alex- 
ander. Curt. 4, c. 5. A river of Pelo- 

ponnesus. Pint . vi Aral. 

Charicles, one of the 30 tyrants set over 
Athens by the Lacedaemonians. Xenoph. 
Memor . 1. — Arist. Folk. 5, c. 6. — — A fa- 
mous physician under Tiberius. Tacit. Ann . 
6, c. 50. 

ChariclIdes, an officer of Dionysius the 
younger, whom Dion gained to dethrone the 
tyrant. Diod . Id. 

Chariclo, the mother of Tiresias, greatly 

favored by Minerva. Apollod. 5, c. 6. 

A daughter of Apollo, who married the cen- 
taur Chiron. Ovid. Met. 2, v. 635. 

Ciiaridemus, a Roman exposed to wild 
beasts. Martial. 1, ep. 44. — An Athenian 
banished by Alexander, and killed by Darius, 
&c. 

Charila, a festival observed once in nine 
years by the Delphians. It owes its origin 
to this circumstance : In a great famine the 
people of Delphi assembled and applied to their 
king to relieve their wants. He accordingly 
distributed the little corn which he had among 
the noblest; but as a poor little girl, called 
Charila, begged the king with more than 
common earnestness, he beat her with his 
shoe, and the girl unable to bear his treat- 
ment, hanged herself in her girdle. The 
famine increased; and the oracle told the 
king, that to relieve his people, he must 
atone for the murder of Charila. Upon this 
a festival was instituted, with expiatory rites. 
The king presided over this institution, and 
distributed pulse and com to such as attended. 
Chaiila’s image was brought before the king, 
who struck it with his shoe ; after which it 
was carried to a desolate place, where they put 
a halter round its neck, and buried it where 
Charila was buried. Pint, in Quasi. Grac. 

Charila cs & Charillus, a son of Poly- 
dectes, king of Sparta, educated and pro- 
tected by his unde Lycurgus. He made war 
against Argos, and attacked Tegea. He was 
taken prisoner, and released on promising 
that he would cease from war, an engage- 
ment which he soon broke. He died in the 
64th year of his age. Fans. 2, 36, L 6, c. 
48. — — A Spartan who changed the monar- 
chical power into an aristocracy. Arist. Folk. 
5, c* 1 2. 

Charillus, one of the ancestors of Leu- 
tychides. jfferodot. 8 , c. 131. 

Charini & CarIni, a people of Germany. 
Fiin. 4, c, 14. 

Charts, a goddess among the Greeks, sur- 
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rounded with pleasures, graces, and delight. 
She was the wife of Vulcan. Homer. XL 
18, v. 382. 

Charisia, a town of Arcadia. Faus. 8, 
c. 5. — — A festival in honor of the Graces, 
with dances which continued all night. He 
who continued awake the longest was re- 
warded with a cake. 

Charisius, an orator at Athens. Cic.inB . 
83. 

Charistia, festivals at Rome celebrated on 
the 20th of February, by the distribution of 
mutual presents, with the intention of recon- 
ciling friends and relations. Val . Max. 2, 
c. 1.— Ovid. Fast. 2. 

Charites & Gratije, the Graces, daugh- 
ters of Venus by Jupiter or Bacchus, are 
three in number, Aglaia, Thalia, and Eu- 
phrosyne. They were the constant attend- 
ants of Venus, and they were represented as 
three young, beautiful, and modest virgins, 
all holding one another by the hand. They 
presided over kindness, and all good offices, 
and their worship was the same as that of the 
nine muses, with whom they had a temple in 
common. They were generally represented 
naked, because kindnesses ought to be done 
with sincerity and candor. The modems ex- 
plain the allegory of their holding their hands 
joined, by observing, that there ought to be 
a perpetual and never ceasing intercourse of 
kindness and benevolence among friends. 
Their youth denotes the constant remem- 
brance that we ought ever to have of kind- 
nesses received ; and their virgin purity and 
innocence teach us, that acts of benevolence 
ought to be done without any expectation of 
restoration, and that we ought never to suffer 
others or ourselves to be guilty of base or 
impure favors. Homer speaks only of two 
Graces. 

Chariton, a writer of Aplirodisium, at the 
latter end of the 4th century. He composed 
a Greek romance, called The Loves of Choreas 
and Callirhoe, which has been much admired 
for its elegance, and the originality of the cha- 
racters it describes. There is a very learned 
edition of Chariton, by Reiske, with D’ Or- 
ville’s notes, 2 vols. 4to. Amst. 1750. 

Ch armadas, a philosopher of uncommon 
memory. Plin. 7, c. 24. 

Charme & Carme, the mother of Brito- 
martis by Jupiter. 

Charmides, a Lacedaemonian, sent by the 
king to quell a sedition in Crete. Faus. 3, c. 2. 
— A boxer. Id. 6, c. 7. — A philosopher 
of the third academy, B. C. 95. 

CharmInus, an Athenian general, who de- 
feated the Peloponnesians. Tfmcyd . 8, c. 42. 

Charmione, a servant maid of Cleopatra, 
who stabbed herself after the example of her 
mistress. Flut. in Anton. 

Charmis, a physician of Marseilles, in 
Nero’s age, who used cold baths for his pa- 
tients, and prescribed medicines contrary to 
those of liis. cotemporaries, Plin. 21 c. 1. 

Char- 
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obtained the same favors as Mercury. From 
this embrace Chione became mother of Plii- 
laxnmon and Autolycus, the former of whom, 
as being son of Apollo, became an excellent 
musician ; and the latter was equally noto- 
rious for his robberies, of which his father 
Mercury was the patron. Chione grew so 
proud of her commerce with the gods, that 
she even preferred her beauty to that of Di- 
ana, for which impiety she was killed by the 
goddess, and changed into a hawk. Ovid. 
Met. 1 1. fab. 8. — A daughter of Boreas 
and Orithya, who had Eumolpus by Nep- 
tune. She threw her son into the sea, but he 
was preserved by his father. ApoUod . 5, 
c. 15. — Pans. 1, c. 58. A famous prosti- 

tute. Martini. 5, ep. 54. 

Chionihes, an Athenian poet, supposed by 
some to be the inventor of comedy. 

Chionis, a victor at Olympia. Paus. 6 , 
c. 15. 

Chios, now Scio, an island in the iEgean 
sea, between Lesbos and Samos, on the coast 
of Asia Minor, which receives its name, as 
some suppose, from Chione, or from 
snow, which was very frequent there. It 
was well inhabited, and could once equip 
a hundred ships ; and its chief town called 
Chios had a beautiful harbour, which could 
contain 80 ships. The wine of this island 
so much celebrated by the ancients, is still in 
general esteem. Chios was anciently called 
iEthalia, Macris, and Pityasa. There was 
no adultery committed there for the space of 
700 years. Plut. de Virt. Mul. — Karat. 5, 
od. 19, v. 5, 1, sat. 10, v. 24. — Paus. 7, c. 4. 
—-Mela, 2, c. 2. — Strab. 2. 

Chiron, a centaur, half a man and half a 
horse, son of Philyra and Saturn, who had 
changed himself into a horse, to escape the 
inquiries of his wife Rhea. Chiron was fa- ; 
mous for his knowledge of music, medicine, 
and shooting. He taught mankind the use of 
plants and medicinal herbs : and he instruct- 
ed in all the polite arts, the greatest heroes 
of his age j such as Achilles, JEsculapius, 
Hercules, Jason, Peleus, iEneas, Sec. He 
was wounded on the knee by a poisoned arrow, 
by Hercules, in his pursuit of the centaurs. 
Hercules flew to his assistance ; but as the 
wound was incurable, and the cause of the 
most excruciating pains, Chiron begged Ju- 
piter to deprive him of immortality. His 
prayers were heard, and he was placed by the 
god among the constellations, under the name 
of Sagittarius. Hesiod, in Scuta. — Homer. II. 
11. — Pau$ r 5, c. 18. 1. 5, c. 19. L 9, c. 51. 
— Ovid. Met. 2, v, 676. — ApoUod. % c. 5. 

L 5, c. 15. — Herat, epod, 15. 

Chloe, a surname of Ceres at Athens. 
Her yearly festivals called Chloeia, were cele- 
brated wjth much mirth and rejoicing, and a 
ram was always sacrificed to her. The name 
of Chloe is supposed to bear the same signifi- 
cation as Flava, so often applied to the god- 
dess of com. The name, from its significa- 
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tion, herba wrens ) has generally been 

applied to women possessed of beauty, and of 
simplicity. 

. Chloreus, a priest of Cybele, who came 
*itli iEneas into Italy, and was killed by 
Turnus, Virg. Mn. 11, v. 768 An- 

other, &c. 

Chloris, the goddess of flowers, who 
married Zephyrus. She is the same as Flora 

Ovid. Past. 5 . A daughter of Amphion, 

son of Jasus and Persephone, who mairied 
Neleus king of Pylos, by whom she had 
one daughter, and twelve sons, who all, ex- 
cept Nestor, were killed by Hercules. Homer. 
Od. 11, v. 280. — Paus. 2, c. 21. L 9, c. 56. 
A prostitute, &c. Herat. 5, od. 15. 

Chlorus, a river of Cilicia Plbi. 5 ; c. 
27 , -Constantine one of the Caesars, in 
Dioclesian’s age, who reigned two years after 
the emperor’s abdication, and died Juiv 25. 
A. D. 506. 

Ciro arina, a country near India, reduced 
by Craterus, &c. 

Ciioaspes, a son of Phasis, &c. Place. 5, 
v. 585.-— — An Indian river. Curt. 5, c. 2. 
— - — A river of Media, flowing into the Ti- 
gris, and now called JTarwn. Its waters 
are so sweet, that the kings of Persia diank 
no other, and in their expeditions they always 
had some with them which had been previously 

boiled. Herodot. 1, c. 188 Mian. V . H. 

12, c. 40. — Tibutt. 4, el 1, v. 141 Plin. 6, 

c. 27. 

Chorus, a river of Colchis. Arrian. 

Chcerades & Pharos, two islands oppo- 
site Alexandria in Egypt. Thucyd. 7, c. 55. 

Others in the Euxine sea. An island 

in the Ionian sea, or near the Hellespont. 
Theocrit. Id. 15. 

Chcerii.us, a tragic poet of Athens, who 
wrote 15 0 tragedies, of which 15 obtained 

the prize. An historian of Samos. 

Two other poets, one of whom was very inti- 
mate with Herodotus. He wrote a poem on 
the victory which the Athenians had ob- 
tained over Xerxes, and on account of the 
excellence of the composition, he received a 
piece of gold for each verse from the Athe- 
nians, and was publicly ranked with Homer 
as a poet The other was one of Alexander’s 
flatterers and friends. It is said the prince 
promised him as many piece? of gold as there 
should be good verses in his poetry, and as 
many slaps on his forehead as there were bad ; 
and in consequence of this, scarce six of his 
verses in each poem were entitled to gold, 
while the rest were rewarded with casti- ' 
gation. Plut. in Alex. — Horat. % ep. 1, 
v. 252. 

Chcere^c, a place of Bccotia. 

Chonnidas, a man made preceptor to 
Theseus, by his grandfather Pittheus king 
of Trcezene.^ The Athenians instituted 
sacrifices to him for the good precepts which 
he had inculcated into his pupil. Plut. m 
Thes. 
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(Vonuphis, an Egyptian prophet. Plut. 
de Soorat. ge)i. 

Chorasmi, a people of Asia near die Oxus. 
Herodot. 5, c. 95. 

Chorineus, a man killed in the Rutulian 

war. Virg. JEn. 9, v. 571. Anodier. 

Id. 12, v. 298. A priest witii iEneas. 

Id. 

Chorcebus, a man of Ells, who obtained 
a prize the first olympiad. Vid . Corcebus. 
• A youth of Mygdonia, who was ena- 

moured of Cassandra. Virg. JEn. 2, v. 541. 

ChoromnuEi, a people subdued by Ninus. 
Diad. 1. 

Chosrobs, a king of Persia, in Justinian’s 
reign. 

Chremes, a sordid old man, mentioned in 
Terence’s Andria. Horat. in Art. v. 94. 

Chremetes, a river of Libya. 

Chresiphon, an arcliitect of Diana’s tem- 
ple in Ephesus. Plin. 36, c. 14.. 

Chresphontes, a son of Aristomachus. 
Vid. Aristodemus. 

Ch rest us, an approved writer of Adiens, 
&c. Colum . 1, de R. R. c. 1. 

Chromia, a daughter of Itonus. Paus. 5, 
c. 1. 

Chromios, a son of Neleus and Chloris, 
who, with 10 brothers was killed in a battle 

by Hercules. A son of Priam, killed by 

Diomedes. Apollod. 5, c. 12. 

Chromis, a captain in the Tiojan war. 

Homer. IL. 2. A young shepherd. Virg. 

Eel. 6. A Phrygian killed by Camilla. 

Xd. JEn. 1 1, v. 675. A son of Hercules. 

Stat. 6, v. 346. 

Chromius, a son of Pterilaus. Apollod. 2, 

c. 4. An Argive, who alone with Alce- 

nor, survived a battle between 500 of his 
countrymen and 500 Spartans. Herodot . 1, 
c. 82. 

Chronitts, a man who built a temple of 
Diana at Orchomenos. Paus. 8, c. 48. 

Chronos, the Greek name of Saturn, or 
time, in whose honor festivals called Chronia 
were yearly celebrated by the Rhodians, and 
some of the Greeks. 

Chryasus, a king of Argos, descended 
from Inachus. 

Chrysa Sc Chryse, a town of Cilicia, 
famous for a temple of Apollo Smintheus. 
Homer, XX. 1, v. 57. — Strab . 15. — Ovid. 

Met. 1#, v. 174. A daughter of Hal- 

mus, mother of Phlegias, by Mars. Paus . 9, 
c. 56. 

Chrysame, a Thessalian, priestess of Diana 
'Trivia. She fed a bull with poison, which 
she sent to the enemies of her country, who 
eat the flesh, and became delirious, and were 
an easy conquest. Polyam. 

Chrysa ntas, a man who refrained from 
killing another, by hearing a dog bark. Plut. 
Qurest. Rom. 

Chrysaxthius, a philosopher in the age 
of Julian, known for the great number of 
volumes which he wrote. 
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Chrys antis, a nymph who told Ceres 
when she was at Argos with Pelasgus, that 
her daughter had been carried away. 
Paus . 1. 

Chrysaor, a son of Medusa by Neptune. 
Some report that ho sprung from the blood of 
Medusa, armed with a golden sword, whence 
his name %gvcro$ hog. He married Callirhoe, 
one of the Oceanides, by whom he had 
Geryon, Echidna, and the Chimaera. He- 
siod. Tkeog. v. 295. A rich king of Ibe- 

ria. JDiod. 4. - — — A son of Glaucus. Paus. 
5, c. 21. 

Chrysaoreus, a surname of Jupiter, from 
his temple at Stratonice, where all the Ca- 
rians assembled upon any public emergency. 
Strab. 4. 

Chrysaoris, a town of Cilicia. Paus. 5, 
c. 2. 

Crysas, a river of Sicily, falling into the 
Simaethus and worshipped as a deity. Cic. in 
Ver. 4, c. 44. 

Chryseis, the daughter of Chryses. Vid. 
Chryses. 

Chrysermcs, a Corinthian, who wrote an 
history of Peloponnesus, and of India, besides 
a treatise on rivers. Plut. in Parall. 

Chryses, the priest of Apollo, father of 
Astynome, called from him Chryseis. When 
Lymessus was taken, and the spoils divided 
among the conquerors, Chryseis who was the 
wife of Eetion, the sovereign of the place, fell 
to the share of Agamemnon. Chryses, upon 
this, went to the Grecian camp to solicit his 
daughter’s restoration ; and when his prayers 
were fruitless, he implored the aid of Apollo, 
who visited the Greeks with a plague, and 
obliged them to restore Chryseis. Homer. II. 

1, v. 11, 6e c. A daughter of Minos. 

Apollod. 5, c. 1. 

Chrysipfe, a daughter of Danaus. ApoU 
ltd. 2, c. 1. 

Chrysippus, a natural son of Pelops, 
highly favored by his father, for which Hip- 
podamia, his step-mother, ordered her own 
sons, Atreus and Thyestes, to kill him, and 
to throw his body into a well, on account 
of which they were banished. Some say 
that Hippodamia’s sons refused to murder 
Chrysippus, and that die did it herself. 
They further say, that Chrysippus had 
been carried away by Lams, king of The- 
bes, to gratify his unnatural lusts, and that 
he was in his arms when Hippodamia killed 
him. Hygtn. fab. 85. — Plato de Leg. 6. 

Apollod. 5, c. 5. — Paus. 6, c. 20. A stoic 

philosopher of Tarsus, who wrote about 511 
treatises. Among his curious opinions was 
his approbation of a parent’s marriage with 
his child, and his wish that dead bodies 
should be eaten rather than buried. He 
died through excess of wine, or as others 
say, from laughing too much on seeing an ass 
eating figs on a silver plate, 207 B. C. in the 
80th year of his age. Veil. Max. 8, c. 7. — 
JDiod. — Horat . 2, Sat. 3, v. 40. There were 

also 
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also others of the same name. Laert. A 

freedman of Cicero. 

Ciirysis, a mistress of Demetrius. Plut. 

in JDemet. A priestess of Juno at 

Mycense. The temple of the goddess w r as 
burnt by the negligence of Clnysis, who 
fled to Tegea, to the altar of Minerva. Pa us. 
% c. 17. 

Chrysoaspides, soldiers in the armies of 
Persia, whose arms were all covered with sil- 
ver, to display the opulence of the piince 
whom they served. Justin. 12, c. 7. 

Chrysogonus, a freedman of Sylla. Cic. 

*yro Pos. A celebrated singei in Domi- 

tian’s reign. Juv. 6, v. 74. 

Chrysolaus, a tyrant of Methymna, &c. 
Curl. 4, c. 8. 

Chrysondium, a town of Macedonia. 
Poh/b. 5. 

Ciirysojpolis, a promontory and port of 
Asia, opposite Byzantium, now Scutari. 

Chiiysoriioas, a river of Peloponnesus. 
Paus. 2, c. 51. 

Cii rysorriio JR , a people in whose country 
aie golden streams. 

Chrysostom, a bishop of Constantinople, 
who died A. D. 407, in his 53<1 year. lie 
was a great disciplinarian, and by severely 
lashing the vices of his age, he procui ed him- 
self many enemies. lie was banished for 
opposing the raising of a statue to the empi ess, 
after having displayed bis abilities as an elegant 
preacher, a sound theologian, and a faithful 
interpreter of Scripture. Chrysostom’s works 
were nobly and correctly edited, without a 
Latin version, by Saville, 8 vols. fol. Etonze, 
1613. They have appeared with a tram! ation, 
at Paris, edit. Benedict. Montfaucou, 13 vols. 
fol. 1718. 

Chrysothemis, a name given by Homer 
to Iphigenia, daughter of Agamemnon and 
Clytemnestra. A Cretan, who first ob- 

tained the poetical prize at the Pythian games. 
Paus . 10) c. 7. 

Chryxus, a leader of the Boii grandson 
to Brennus who took Rome. Sil. 4 v» 
148. 

Chthonia, a daughter of Erechtheus who 
married Butes. Apollod. 5, c. 15. A sur- 

name of Ceres, from a temple built to her by 
Chthonia, at Hermione. She had a festival 
there called by the same name, and celebrated 
every summer. During the celebration, the 
priests of the goddess marched in procession, 
accompanied by the magistrates, and a crowd 
of women and boys in white apparel, with gar- 
lands of flowers on their heads. Behind was 
dragged an untamed heifer, just taken from the 
herd. When they came to the temple, the 
victim was let loose, and four old women armed 
with scythes, sacrificed the heifer, and killed 
her by cutting her throat. A second, a third, 
and a fourth victim, were in a like manner 
dispatched by the old women ; and it was ob- 
servable, that they all fell on the same side. 
Paus* 2. c. 35. 
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Chthonius, a centaur, killed by Nestor in 
a battle at the nuptials of Pirithous. Ovid. 
Met. 12, v. 441. — — — One of the soldiers who 
spiang from the dragon’s teeth, sown by Cad- 
mus. Hygin. fab. 178 A son of iEgyp, 

tus and Calliadne. Apollod. 2, c. 1 . 

Chitrium, a name given to pait of the town 
of Clazomenac. 

Cibaljs, now Sivilei, a town of Pannonia, 
where Licinius was defeated by Constantine. 
It was the birth place of Gratian. Eutrop. 10, 
c. 4. — Marcell. 30, c. 24. 

Cibaritis, a country of Asia, near the 
Mneander. 

Cun ra, now P until, a town of Phrygia of 
.which the inhabitants were dexterous hunters. 
iroiat. 1, tp. 6, v. 33. — Cic. in Verr* 4, c. 13. 
Attic* 5, ep* 2. — of Caria. 

C. Cicereius, a secretary of Scipio Afri- 
canus, who obtained a triumph over the 
Coi sicans. Liv. 4 1 & 42. 

M. T. Cicero, bom at Arpinum, was son 
of a Roman knight, and lineally descended 
from the ancient kings of the Sabines. His 
mother’s name was Hclvia. After displaying 
many promising abilities at school, he was 
taught philosophy by Plnlo, and law by Mu- 
tius Scarvoln. lie acquired and perfected a 
taste for military knowledge under Sylla, in 
the Martian war, and retired from Rome, 
which was divided into factions, to indulge 
his philosophic propensities. He was natu- 
rally of a weak and delicate constitution, 
and he visited Greece on account of hit> health ; 
though, perhaps the true cause of his absence 
from Rome might be attributed to his fear of 
Sylla. His friends, who were well ac- 
quainted with his superior* abilities, were 
anxious for his return ; and when at last he 
obeyed their solicitations, he applied hims elf 
with uncommon diligence to oratory, and was 
soon distinguished above all tire speakers of 
his age in the Roman forum. When he went 
to Sicily as quiestor, he behaved with great 
justice and moderation; and the Sicilians 
rein ember cd with gratitude the eloquence of 
Ciceio, their common patron, who had deli- 
vered them from the tyranny and avarice of 
Torres. After he had passed through the 
offices of edile andpretor, he stood acandidatc 
for the consulship, A. U. C. 691 ; and the 
patricians and plebeians, were equally anxi- 
ous to raise him to that dignity, against the 
efforts and bribery of Catiline. His new 
situation was critical, and required circum- 
spection. Catiliue, with many dissolute and 
desperate Romans had conspired against their 
country, and combined to murder Cicero him- 
self. In this^ dilemma, Cicero, in full senate, 
accused Catiline of treason against the state ; 
but as his evidence was not clear, his efforts 
were unavailing. He, however, stood upon 
Ins guard, and by the information of his friends 
and the discovery of Fulvia, his life was saved 
; frtm the dagger of Marcius and Cethegus, 
l whom Catiline had sent to assassinate him. 
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Alter tbib, Cicero commanded Catiline, in 
the senate, to leave the city ; and this despe- 
rate conspirator marched out in triumph to 
meet the 20,000 men who were assembled to 
support his cause. The lieutenant of C. 
Antony, the other consul, defeated them in 
Gaul; and Ciceio, at Rome, punished the 
rest of the conspirators with death. This 
capital punishment, though inveighed against 
by J. Caesar as loo severe, was supported by 
the opinion of Lutatius Catulus and Cato, 
and confirmed by the whole senate. After 
this memorable deliverance, Cicero received 
the thanks of all the people, and was stiled 
The father of his country and a second founder 
of Rome, The vehemence with which he had 
attacked Clodius, proved injurious to him ; * 
and when his enemy was made tribune, 
Cicero was banished from Rome, though 
20,000 young men were supporters of his 
innocence. He was not, however, deserted 
in his banishment. Wherever he went, he 
was received with the highest marks of ap- 
probation and reverence ; and when the fac- 
tion had subsided at Rome, the whole senate 
and people were unanimous for his return. 
After sixteen months* absence, he entered 
Rome with universal satisfaction ; and when 
he was sent, with the power of proconsul, to 
Cilicia, his integrity and prudence made him 
successful against the enemy, and at his return 
he was honored with a triumph which the 
factious prevented him to enjoy. After much 
hesitation during the civil commotions between 
Ccesar and Pompey, he joined himself to the 
latter and followed him to Greece. When 
victory had declared in favor of Caesar, at the 
battle of Pharsalia, Cicero went to Brundu- 
sium, and was reconciled to the conqueror, who 
treated him with great humanity. From this 
time Cicero retired into the country, and 
seldom visited Rome. When Caesar had been 
stabbed in the senate, Cicero recommended a 
general amnesty, and was the most earnest to 
decree the provinces to Brutus and Cassius. 
But when he saw the interest of Caesar’s mur- 
derers decrease, and Antony come into power, 
he retired to Athens. He soon after re- 
turned, but lived in perpetual fear of assassi- 
nation. Augustus courted the approbation of 
Cicero, and expressed his wish to be his col- 
1 eague in the consulship. But his wish was not 
sincere; he soon forgot his former professions 
of friendship ; and when the two consuls had 
been killed at Mutina, Augustus joined his 
interest to that of Antony, and the triumvirate 
was soon after formed. The great enmity 
which Cicero bore to Antony was fatal to 
him ; and Augustus, Antony, and Lepidus, 
the triumvirs, to destroy all cause of quarrel 
and each to dispatch his enemies, produced 
their lists of proscription. About two hundred 
were doomed to death, and Cicero was among 
the number upon the list of Antony. Augus-. 
tus yielded a man to whom he partly owed his 
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greatness, and Cicero was pursued by the 
emissaries of Antony, among whom was Po» 
pilius, whom he had defended upon an accusa- 
tion of parricide. He had fled in a litter 
towards the sea of Caieta ; and when the as- 
sassins came up to him, he put his head out ot 
the litter, and it was severed from the body by 
Herennius. This memorable event happened 
in December, 45 B. C. after the enjoyment oi 
life for 65 years, 1 1 months, and five days. 
The head and right hand of the orator were 
carried to Rome, and hung up in the Roman 
forum, and so inveterate was Antony’s hatred 
against the unfortunate man, that even Fulvia 
the triumvir’s wife, wreaked her vengeance 
upon his head, and diew the tongue out of 
the mouth, and bored it through repeatedly 
with a gold bodkin, verifying in this act of 
inhumanity what Cicero had once observed, 
that no animal is more revengeful than a wo- 
man • Cicero lias acquired more real fame 
by his literary compositions than by his spi- 
rited exertions as a Roman senator. The 
learning and the abilities which he possessed, 
have been the admiration of every age and 
country, and his stile has always been ac- 
counted as the true standard of pure latinity. 
The words nascitur poeta have been verified in 
his attempts to write poetry ; and the satire 
of Martial, Carmina quod scribit musis et 
Apoliine nullo, though severe, is true. He 
once formed a design to write the history of 
his country, but he was disappointed. Fie 
translated many of the Gieek writers, poets as 
well as historians, for his own improvement. 
When he travelled into Asia, he was attended 
by most of the learned men of his age ; and 
his stay at Rhodes in tlfe school of the famous 
Molo, conduced not a little to perfect his judg- 
ment. Like his countrymen he was not desti- 
tute of ambition, and the arrogant expectations 
with which he returned from his qusestorship 
in Sicily are well known. He was of a timid 
disposition ; and he who shone as the father 
of Roman eloquence, never ascended the 
pulpit to harangue, without feeling a secret 
emotion of dread. His conduct during the 
civil wars, is far from that of a patriot ; and 
when we view him, dubious and irresolute, 
sorry not to follow Pompey, and yet aixaid to 
oppose Cfesar, the judgment would almost 
brand him with the name of coward. In his 
private character, however, Cicero was of an 
amiable disposition ; and though he was too 
elated with prosperity, and debased by adver- 
sity, the affability of the friend conciliated the 
good graces of all. He married Terentia, 
whom he afterwards divorced, and by whom 
he had a son and a daughter. He afterwards 
married a young woman, to whom he was 
guardian ; and because she seemed elated at 
the death of his daughter Tullia, he repudiated 
her. The works of thi3 celebrated man, ot 
which, according to some, the tenth part is 
scarce extant, have been edited by the “best 

scholars 
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scholars in every country. The most valuable 
editions of the works complete, are that of 
Verburgius, ,2 vols. fol. Amst. 1724. — that of 
Olivet, 9 vols. 4to. Geneva, 1758. — the Ox- 
ford edition in 10 vols. 4to. 1782. — and 
that of Lallemand, 12mo. 14 vols. Paris apud 
Barbou, 1768. Plutarch, in vita, — Quinhl. 

— Dw. Cass, — Appian. — Floras. — C. Nip. 

in Attic.— Eutrop. — Cic. tyc. Marcus, the 

son of Cicero, was taken by Augustus as 
his colleague in the consulship. He re- 
venged his father’s death, by throwing public 
dishonor upon the memory of Antony. He 
disgraced his father’s virtues, and was so 
fond of drinking, that Pliny observes, he 
wished to deprive Antony of the honor of 
being the greatest drunkard in the Roman 

empire. Pint, in Cue. Quintus, the 

brother of the orator, was Caesar’s lieutenant 
in Gaul, and proconsul of Asia for three 
years. He was proscribed with his son at the 
same time as his brother Tully. Plut. in Cic. 

— Appian . 

Cickronis villa, a place near Puteoli in 
Campania. P/m. 51, c. 2. 

Cicirvnis, a town of Epirus. 

Cicones, a people of Thrace near the 
Hebrus. Ulysses, at his return from Troy, 
conquered them, and plundered their chief 
city Ismarus because they had assisted Priam 
against the Greeks. They toie to pieces 
Orpheus, for his obscene indulgences. Ovid. 
Met. 10. v. 83. L 15, v. 515. — Virg. G. 4, 
v. 520, &c. - — Mela, 2, c. 2. 

Cicuta, an old avaricious usurer. Horat. 
2. Ser. 5, v. 69. 

Cilicia, a country of Asia Minor, on the 
sea coast, at the north of Cyprus, the south of 
mount Taurus, and the west of the Euphrates. 
The inhabitants enriched themselves by pira- 
tical excursions, till they were conquered by 
Pompey. The country was opulent, and was 
governed by kings, under some of the Roman 
emperors; but reduced into a province by 
Vespasian. Cicero presided over it as pro- 
consul. It receives its name from Cilix, the 
son of Agcnor. Apollod. 5 , c. 1. — Varro^ 
U. R. 2, c. 11. — Sueton . in Vesp. 8. — Herodot. 

2, c. 17, 34. — Justin . 11, c. 1 1. — Curt. 5, 
c* 4. — Plin. 5, c. 27. — Part of the country 
between iEolia and Troas is also called 
Cilicia. Slrab. 13, calls it Trojan, to dis- 
tinguish it from the other Cilicia. — Plin. 5, 
c. 27* 

Cilissa, a town of Phrygia 

Cilix, a son of Phoenix, or according to 
Herodotus, of Agenor, who after seeking in 
vain his sister Europa, settled in a country 
to which he gave the name of Cilicia Apollod . 

3, c. 1. — Herodot. 7, c. 91* 

Cilla, a town of Africa Propria Diod. 20. 

A town of iEolia Herodot. 1, c. 149. 

Of Troas, which received its name ac- 
cording to Theopompus, from a certain Cillus, 
who was one of Hippodamia’s suitors and 
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was killed by CEnomaus. Homer. XU 1, v. 88. 
— Oind. Met. 13, v. 174. 

Cilles, a general of Ptolemy, conquered 
by Demetrius. JDiod. 19. 

Cillus, a charioteer of Pelops, in whose 
honor a city was built Slrab. 13 . 

Cilnius, die surname of Maecenas. 

Cilo, J un. an oppressive governor of Bi- 
thynia and Ponlus. The provinces carried 
their complaints against him to Rome; but 
such was the noise of the flatterers that at- 
tended the emperor Claudius, that he was 
unable to hear them; and when he asked 
what they had said, he was told by one of 
Cilo’s friends, that they returned thanks for 
his good administration ; upon which the em- 
peror said, Let Cilo be continued two years 
longer in his province. Eio.60. — Tacit. 
Ann. 12, c. 21. 

Cimber, Tull, one of C cesar’s murderers. 
He laid hold of the dictator’s robe, which 
was a signal for the rest to strike. Plut. in 
C<vs. 

Cimberius, a chief of the Suevi. 

Cimbri, a people of Germany, who in- 
vaded the Roman empire with a large army, 
and were conquered by Marius. F'lor. 3, 
c. 3. 

Cimbricum itELLUM, was begun by the 
Cimbri and Teu tones, by .*»n invasion of the 
Roman territories, B. C. 109. These bar- 
barians were so courageous, and even despe- 
rate, that they fastened their first ranks each 
to the other with cords. In the first battle 
they destroyed 80,000 Romans, under the 
consuls Manlius and Servilius Csepio. But 
when Marius, In his second consulship, was 
chosen to carry on the war, he met the Teu- 
tones at Aquae Sextiae, whore, after a bloody 
engagement he left dead on the field of 
battle 20,000, and took 90,000 prisoners, 
B. C. 102. The Cimbri who had formed 
another army, had already penetrated into 
Italy, where they were met at the river 
Athesis, by Marius and his colleague Ca- 
tulus, a year after. An engagement ensued, 
and 140,000 of them were slain. This last 
battle put an end to tills dreadful war, and 
the two consuls entered Rome in triumph. 
Flor. 5, c. 5.— Plin. 7, c. 22. I 17, c. 1.— 
Mela, 5, c .3. — Pater c. 2, c. 12. — Plut. m 
Mario. 

Cumin us, now VUerbe , a lake and moun- 
tain of Etruria. — Virg. Mn. 7, v. 697. — Liv . 
9, c. 36. 

Cimmeru, a people near the Palus Moeotis, 
who invaded Asia Minor, and seized upon 
the kingdom of Cyaxares. After they had 
been masters of the country for 28 years, they 
were driven back by Alyattes king of Lydia. 
Herodot. 1, c. 6, &c. 1. 4, c. 1, &c. — Another 
nation on the western coast of Italy, gene 
rally imagined to have lived in caves neai 
the sea-shore of Campania, and there, ir 
concealing themselves fiom the light of the 
JN 4 iutt. 
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si.n, to have made their retreat the iccep- 
tnele of their plunder. In consequence of 
mis manner of living, the country which 
they inhabited was supposed to be so gloomy, 
that, to mention a gieat obscurity, the ex- 
pression of Cimmerian darkness has pro- 
verbially been used. Homer, according to 
Plutarch, chew his images of hell and Pluto 
from this gloomy and dismal country, where 
also Virgil and Ovid have placed the Styx, 
the Phlegethon, and all the dreadful abodes 
of the infernal legions. Homer . Od. 15. 

— Virg. TEn. 6. — Ovid. Met. 11, v. 59 2, &c. 

— Strab. 5. 

Cimmeius, a town of Troas, formerly called 
Edonis. Plin. 5, c. 50. 

Cimmerium, now Crim, a town of Taurica 
Chersonesus, whose inhabitants are called 
Cimmerii. Meta, 1, c. 19. 

Cxmolis, & Cinolis, a town of Paphla- 
gonia. 

Cimolus, now Argentiera , an island iu 
tlie Cretan sea, producing chalk and fuller’s 
earth. Ovid. Met. 7, v. 465. — Plin. 55, 
c. 16. 

Cimon, an Athenian, son of Miltiades 
and Hegisipyle, famous for his debaucheries 
in liis youth, and the reformation of his 
morals when arrived to years of discretion. 
When his father died, he was iniprisoned, 
because unable to pay the fine levied upon 
him by the Athenians; but he was released 
from confinement by his sister and wife 
Elpiniee. [Vid. Elpinice.] He behaved with 
great corn age at the battle of Salamis, and 
rendered himself popular by his munificence 
and valor. He defeated tlie Persian fleet, 
and took 200 ships, and totally routed their 
land army, the very same day. The money 
that he obtained by his victories, was not 
applied to Ills own private use ; but with it 
he fortified and embellished the city. He 
some time after lost all his popularity, and 
was banished by the Athenians, who de- 
clared war against the Lacedaemonians. He 
was recalled from his exile, and at his re- 
turn he made a reconciliation between La- 
cedaemon and his countrymen. He was 
afterwards appointed to carry on tlie war 
against Persia in Egypt, and Cyprus, with a 
fleet of 200 ships ; and on the coast of Asia, 
he gave battle to tlie enemy, and totally 
ruined their fleet. lie died as he was be- 
sieging the town of Citium in Cyprus, B. C. 
449, in the 51st year of his age. He may 
be called the last of the Greeks, whose spirit 
and boldness defeated the armies of the 
barbarians. He was such an inveterate ene- 
my to the Persian power, that he formed a 
plan of totally destroying it ; and in his wars, 
he had so reduced the Persians, that they 
promised in a treaty, not to pass the Che- 
Udonian islands with their fleet, or to ap- 
proach within a day’s journey of the Gre- 
cian seas. The munificence of Cimon has 
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been highly extolled by his biographers, and 
he has been deservedly praised for leaving 
his gardens open to tlie public. Tliucyd. 1 
c. 100 and 1 12. — Justin. 2, c. 15. — Diod. 11. 

— Plat. # C. Hep. in vita. — Ail Athenian, 

father of Miltiades. Herodot. 6, c. 54 A 

Roman, supported in prison by tlie milk of his 

daughter. An Athenian, who wrote an 

account of tlie war of tlie Amazons against his 
country 

Cinjetiion, an ancient poet of Lacedaemon, 
&c. Vid. Cinethon. 

Cinaruias, one of the descendants of 
Cinyras, who piesidcd over tlie ceremonies of 
Venus at Paphos. Tacit. 2. Hist. c. 5. 

Cincia i.lv, was enacted by M. Cincius 
tribune of tlie people, A. U. C. 549. By it 
no man was permitted to take any money 
as a gift or a fee in judging a cause. Liv. 54, 
c. 4. 

L. Q,. Cincinnatus, a celebrated Roman, 
who was informed, as he ploughed his 
field, that tlie senate had chosen him dic- 
tator. Upon this he left his ploughed land 
with regret, and rcpaiied to tlie field of battle, 
where his countrymen were closely besieged 
by the Volsci and iEqui. He conquered 
tlie enemy and returned to Rome in triumph; 
and 16 days after his appointment, he laid 
down his office, and retired back to plough 
his fields. In his 80th year he was again 
summoned against Pracncste as dictator, 
and after a successful campaign, he resigned 
the absolute power he had enjoyed only 21 
days, nobly disregarding the rewards that 
were offered him by tlie senate. He florished 
about 460 years before Christ Liv. 5, c. 26. 

— Flor. 1, c. 11. — Cic. de Pi nib. 4. — Plin. 18, 
c. 5. 

L. Cincius Aeimentus, a praitor of Sicily 
in the second punic war, who w r rote annals in 
G reek. JDionys . Hal. X . — Marcus, a ti ibune 
of the people, A. U. C. 549, author of die 
Cincia lex. 

Cineas, a Thessalian, minister and friend 
to Pyrrhus king of Epirus. He was sent to 
Rome by his master to sue for a peace, which 
he, however, could not obtain. lie told 
Pyrrhus, that the Roman senate were a ve- 
nerable assembly of kings; and observed, 
that to fight with them, was to fight against 
another Hydra. He was of such a retentive 
memory, that the day after his arrival at 
Rome, lie could salute every senator and 
knight by his name. Plin. 7, c. 24. — Cic . 
ad Pam. 9, ep. 25. — A king of Thessaly. 

Herodot. 5, c. 65. An Athenian, &c. 

Polyeen. 2, c. 52. 

Cinksus, a Greek poet of Thebes in Bce- 
otia, who composed some dithyramluc verses. 
Athen* 

Cinethon, a Spartan, who wrote genealo- 
gical poems, in one of which he asserted that 
Medea had a son by Jason, called Medus, and 
a daughter called Eriopis. Pans* 2, c. 18. 

ClNGA, 
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Civga, now Cinea, a liver of Spain, flow- 
ing fiom the Pyienean mountains into the 
Ibeius. Lucan . 4, v. 21. — Cces. B. G. 1, 
c. 48. 

Cingetorix, a prince of Gaul, in alliance 

with Rome. Cees. Bell, G. 5, c. 5. A 

prince of Britain, who attacked Crcsar’s 
camp, by order of Cassivelaunus. Id. ib. 
c. 22. 

Cingulum, now Cingoli, a town of Ti- 
cenum, whose inhabitants are called Cmgu- 
lani. Plin. 5, c. 15. — Cess. Bell . Civ. I, 
c. 15. — Sil. It. 10, v. 54. — Cic. Alt. 7, 
ep. 11. 

Cinlata, a place of Galatia. 

CiNmm, a people of Africa. 

L. Corn. Cinna, a Roman who oppressed 
the republic witli his cruelties, and was ba- 
nished by Octavius, for attempting to make 
the fugitive slaves free. He joined him- 
self to Marius • and with liim at the head 
of 50 legions, he filled Rome with blood, 
defeated his enemies, and made himself 1 con- 
sul even to a fourth time. He massacred so 
many citizens at Rome, that his name be- 
came odious ; and one of his officers assassi- 
nated him at Ancona, as he was preparing 
war against Sylla. Ilis daughter Cornelia 
married Julius Caesar, and became mother of 
Julia. Pint, in Mar . Pomp. $ Syll. — Lu- 
can. 4, v. 822. — Appian. Bell. Civ. 1 . — 
Flor. 5, c. 21. Paterc. 2, c. 20, &e. — Plul. 

in Cess. — One of C<esar’s murderers. 

C. Hclvius Cinna, a poet intimate with 
Caesar. He went to attend the obsequies of 
Caesar, and being mistaken by the populace 
for the other Cinna, he was torn to pieces. 
He had been 8 years in composing an obscure 
poem called Smyrna, in which lie made men- 
tion of the incest of Cinyras. Pint, in Cccs. 

A grandson of Pompey. He conspired 

against . Augustus, who pardoned him, and 
made him one of his most intimate friends. 
He was consul, and made Augustus his heir. 

Dio. — Seneca de Clem . c. 9 A town of 

Italy taken by the Romans from the Sam- 
nites. 

Cinnadon, a Laccdannonian youth, who 
resolved to put to death the Ephori, and 
seize upon the sovereign power. Ilis con- 
spiracy was discovered, and he was put to 
death. Aristot . 

Cinnamus, a hair-dresser at Rome, ridi- 
culed by Martial, 7, ep. 63. 

Cinniana, a town of Lusitania, famous 
for die valor of its citizens. Val. Max. 6, 
c. 4. 

Cinxia, a surname of Juno, who presided 
oyer marriages, and was supposed to untie the 
girdles of new brides. 

Cinyfs and Cinyfhus, a river and country 
of Africa near the Garamantes, whence Ci- 
nyphius. Virg. G. 5, v. 512. — Herodot. 4, 

c. 1 98 Plin, 5, c. 4. — Martial, 7, ep. 94. 

— Ovid . Met. 7, v. 272. 1. 15, v. 755. 

Lucan. 9, v. 787. 
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Cinyras, a king of Cyprus, son of Paphus, 
who married Cenchreis, by whom he had a 
daughter called Myrrha. Myrrha fell in 
love with her father ; and, in the absence of 
her mother at the celebration of the festivals 
of Ceres, she introduced herself into his bed 
by means of her nurse. Cinyras had by 
her a son called Adonis ; and when he 
knew the incest which he had committed, he 
attempted to stab his daughter, who escaped 
his pursuit and fled to Arabia, where, after 
she had brought forth, she was changed into 
a tree which still bears her name. Cinyras, 
according to some, stabbed himself. He was 
so rich, that his opulence, like that of Croesus, 
became proverbial. Ovid. Met. 10, fab. 9, 
— Plul. in Parall. — Di/gin . fub. 242, 248, 

Sec A son of Laodicc. Apollod. 5* c. 9*. 

A man who brought a colony *>om Syria 

to Cyprus. M 3, c. H. A Ligurian, 

who assisted ASncas against Turnus. Virer 
AEn. 10, v. 186. 

Cios, a river of Thrace. Plin. 5, c. 52. 

A commercial place of Phrygia. 'ihe 

name of three cities in Bithynia. 

Cippns, a noble Roman, who, as he re- 
turned home victorious was told that if he 
entered the city he must reign there. Un- 
willing to enslave his country, lie assembled 
the senate without the walls, and banished 
himself for ever from the city, and retired to 
live upon a single acre of ground. OvuL 
Met. 15, v. 565. 

Circasum, now Circello , a promontory of 
Latium, near a small town called Circeii, at 
the south of the Pontine marshes. Hie peo- 
ple were called Circeienses. Ovid. Met. 14, 

v. 248. — Virg. JEn. 7, v. 7 99 Liv. 6, 

c. 17 Cic . A r . D. 5, c. 19. 

Circe, a daughter of Sol and Perseis, cele- 
brated for her knowledge of magic and ve- 
nomous herbs. She was sister to /Eetes king 
of Colchis, and Pasiphae the wife of Minos. 
She married a Sarmatian prince of Colchis, 
whom she murdered to obfctin his kingdom. 
She was expelled by her subjects, and earned 
by her father upon the coasts of Italy, in an 
island called Ahcoa. Ulysses, at liis return 
from the Trojan war,^ visited flic place of her 
residence ; and all his companions, who ran 
headlong into pleasure, and voluptuousness, 
were changed by Circe’s potions into filthy 
swine. Ulysses, who was fortified against 
all . enchantments by an herb called moly, 
which he had received from Mercury, went 
to Circe, and demanded, sword in hand, the 
restoration of his companions to their for- 
mer state. She complied, and loaded the 
hero with pleasures and honors. In this 
voluptuous retreat, Ulysses had by Circe 
one son called Telegonus, or two according 
to Hesiod, called Agnus and Latinus. For 
one whole year Ulysses forgot his glory in 
Circe’s arms, and at his departure, the 
nymph advised him to descend into hell, 
and consult the manes of Tiresias, concerning' 

the 
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the fates that attended him. Circe shewed 
herself cruel to Scylla her rival, and to Picus. 
[Vid. Scylla & Picus.] Oirtd. Met. 14, fab. 1 
& 5. — Horat. 3, ep. 2. 1. 1, od. 17. — Virg . 
Eel 8, v. 70. JEn. 5, v. 586. L 7, v. 10, 
&c. — Hygin . y*a6. 125. — Apollon. 4, 

— Homer. Od. 10, v. 155, &c. — Apollod. 1, 
c. 9. — Hesiod. Th . 955. — 5. 

Circensks ludi, games performed in the 
circus at Rome. They were dedicated to 
the god Consus, and were first established 
by Romulus at the rape of the Sabines. 
They were in imitation of the Olympian 
games among the Greeks, and by way of 
eminence, were often called the great games. 
Their original name was consualia, and they 
were first called Circensians by Taiquin the 
elder after he had built the Circus. They 
were not appropriated to one particular exhi- 
bition ; but were equally celebrated for leap- 
ing, wrestling, throwing the quoit and javelin, 
races on foot as well as in chariots, and box- 
ing. Like the Greeks, the Romans gave 
the name of Pentathlum or Quinquertium to 
these five exercises. The celebration con- 
tinued five days, beginning on the 15th of 
September. All games in general that were 
exhibited in the Circus, were soon after 
called Circensian games. Some sea-fights | 
and skirmishes, called by the Romans Nau- 
machiae, were afterwards exhibited in the 
Circus. Virg . JEn. 8, v. 656. 

Circius, apart of mount Taurus. Plin. 

5, c. 27. A rapid and tempestuous wind 

frequent in Gallia Narbonensis, and un- 
known in any other country. Lucan. 1, 
v. 408. 

Circum padani aori, the country around 
the river Po. Liv. 21, c. 55. 

Circus, a large and elegant building at 
Rome, where plays and shews were ex- 
hibited. There were about eight at Rome ; 
the first, called Maximus Circus, was the 
grandest, raised and embellished by Tarquin 
Piiscus. Its figure was oblong, and it was 
filled all round with benches, and could con- 
tain, as some report, about 500,000 specta- 
tors. It was about 2187 feet long, and 960 
broad. All the emperors vied in beautifying 
it, and J. Caesar introduced in it large canals 
of water, which, on a sudden, could be 
covered with an infinite number of vessels, 
and represent a sea-fight, 

Ciris, the name of Scylla daughter of Ni- 
sus, who was changed into a bird of the same 
name. Ovid. Met . 8, y. 151. 

Cirrjeatum, a place near Arpinum, where 
C. Marius lived when young. Pint, in 
Mar. 

Cirrha & Cyrrha, a town of Phocis, at 
the foot of Parnassus, where Apollo was 
worshipped. Lucan . 5, v. 172. 

Cirtha & Cirta, a town of Numidia. 
StraL 7. 

Cisalpina Galua, a part of Gaul, called 
also Citerior and Togata. Its farthest bound- 
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ary was near the Rubicon, and it touched the 
Alps on the Italian side. 

Cispadana Gallia, part of ancient Gaul, 
south of the Po. 

Cisrhenani, part of the Germans who lived 
nearest Rome, on the west of the Rhine. 
Cces. P. G. 6, c. 2. 

CiiSA, a river of Pontus. An island 

near Istria. 

Cisseis, a patronymic given to Hecuba as 
daughter of Cisseus. 

Cisseus, a king of Thrace, father to He. 
cuba, according to some authors. Virg. JEn. 

7, v. 520. A son of Melampus, killed 

by iEneas. Id. JEn. 10, v. 517. A son 

of JEgyptus. Apollod. 2, c. 1. 

Cissia, a country of Susiana, of which 
Susa was the capital. Herodot. 5, c. 49. 

Cissiae, some gates in Babylon. Id. 5, 
c. 155. 

Cissides, a general of Dionysius sent 
with nine gallies to assist the Spartans, See. 
JDiod. 15. 

Cissoessa, a fountain of Bceotia. Pint. 

Cissus, a mountain of Macedonia. A 

city of Thrace. A man who acquainted 

Alexander with the flight of Harpalus. Pint, 
in Alex. 

Cissusa, a fountain where Bacchus was 
washed when young. Plut. in Lys. 

Cistenas, a town of iEolia. A town 

of Lycia. Mela , 1, c. 18. 

Cithaeron, a king who gave his name to 
a mountain of Bceotia, situate at the south of 
the river Asopus, and sacred to Jupiter and 
the Muses. Actaeon was torn to pieces by 
his own dogs on this mountain, and Hercules 
killed there an immense lion. Virg. JEn. 4, 
v. 505. — ApoUod . 2, c. 4. — Mela , 2, c. 5. 
— Strab. 9. —Paus. 9, c. 1, &c. — Plin. 4, 
c. 7* Ptol 5, c# 15. 

Cith arista, a promontory of Gaul. 

Citium, now Chilli, a town of Cyprus, 
where Ciraon died in his expedition against 
Egypt. Plut. in Cim. — Thucyd. 1, c. 112. 

Cius, a town of Mysia. ApoUod. 1, 
c. 9. 

J. Civilis, a powerful Batavian, who raised 
a sedition against Galba, &c. Tacit.' Hist. 1, 
c. 59. 

Cizycum, a city of Asia in the Propontis, 
the same as Cyzicus. Vid. Cizycus. 

Cladeus, a river of Elis, passing near 
Olympia, and honored next to the Alphcus, 
Pans. 5, c. 7. 

C lanes, a river falling into the Ister. 

Claris, a centaur killed by Theseus. OwL 
Met. 12, v. 579. 

Clanius or Claris, a river of Cam- 
pania. Virg. G. 2, v. 225. — of Etruria, 

now Chiana. Sil. 8, v. 454. — - Tacit. 1, An. 
79. 

Clarus or Claros, a town of Ionia, fa- 
mous for an oracle of Apollo. It was built 
by Manlo daughter of Tiresias, who fled 
from Thebes, after it had been destroyed by 

the 
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the Epigoni. She was so afflicted with her 
misfortunes, that a lake was formed with her 
tears, where she first founded the oracle. 
Apollo was from thence surnamed Clarius. 
Strab . 14. — Pans, 7, c. 3. — Mela, 1, c. 7. — 

Ovid. Met . 1, v. 516.. An island of the 

Aegean, between Tenedos and Scios. 27m- 

ci/d. 3, c. 33. One of the companions of 

j£neas. Virg. JEtu 10, v. 126. 

Clastidium, now Sckiatezzn, a town of 

Liguria. Strab . 5. — Lw. 32, c. 29. A 

village of Gaul. Plut. in Marcel . 

Claudia, a patrician family at Rome, de- 
scended from Clausus a king of the Sabines. 
It gave birth to many illustrious patriots in the 
republic; and it was particularly recorded that 
there were not less than 28 of that family who 
were invested with the consulship, 5 with the 
office of dictator, and 7 with that of censor, 
besides the honor of six triumphs, Sucton . in 
Tib . 1. 

Claudia, a vestal virgin accused of in- 
continence. To shew her innocence, she of- 
fered to remove a ship which had brought the 
image of Vesta to Rome, and had stuck in 
one of the shallow places of the river. This 
had already baffled the efforts of a number 
of men; and Claudia, after addressing her 
prayers to the goddess, untied her girdle, and 
with it easily dragged after her the ship to 
shore, and by this action was honorably ac- 
quitted. Val. Max . 5, c. 4. — Properl. 4, 
cl. 12, v. 52. — Itcd. 17, v. 34. — Ovid. 
Fast. 4, v. 315, ex Ponto. 1, ep. 2, v. 144. 
—A step-daugliter of M. Antony, whom 
Augustus married. He dismissed her un- 
defiled, immediately after the contract of 
marriage, on account of a sudden quarrel 
with her mother Fulvia. Sueton. in Aug. 62. 

The wife of the poet Statius. Slat. 3, 

Spiv. 5. A daughter of Appius Claudius, 

betrothed to Tib. Gracchus The wife 

of Metellus Celer, sister to P. Clodius 
and to Appius Claudius. An inconsider- 
able town of Noricum. Plin. 3, c. 14. 

A Roman road, which led from the Milvian 
bridge to the Flaminian way. Ovid. 1, 
ex Pont. el. 8, v. 44." A tribe which re- 

ceived its name from Appius Claudius, who 
came to settle at Rome with a large body 
of attendants. Lw. 2, c. 16. — Halle. 5. 
■■ Quinta, a daughter of Appius Ca?cus, 
whose statue in the vestibulum of Cybele’s 
temple was unhurt when that edifice was 

reduced to ashes. Val. Max. 1, c. 8 

Tacit . 4, Ann. c. 64.— Pulchra, a cousin 
of Agrippina, accused • of adultery and 
criminal designs against Tiberius, She was 
condemned. Tacit « Ann. 4, c. 52. — 
Antonia, a daughter of the emperor Clau- 
dius, married Cn. Pompey, whom Mes- 
salina caused to be put to death. Her 
second husband, Sylla Faustus, by whom she 
had a son, was called Nero, and she shared 
his late, when she refused to many Ms mur- 
derer. 


CL 

Claudia lex, de camitiis f was enacted by 
M. Cl. Marcellus, A. U. C. 702. It orl 
dained, that at public elections of magistrates, 
no notice should be taken of the votes of 

such as wdre absent. Another, de usurdj 

which forbade people to lend money to 
minors on condition of payment after the 

decease of their parents. Another, de 

negoliatione , by Q. Claudius the tribune 
A. U. C. 535. It forbade any senator, or 
father of a senator, to have any vessel con- 
taining above 500 amphora*, for fear of their 
engaging themselves m commercial schemes. 
The same law also forbade the same thing 
to the scribes and the attendants of the 
quaestors, as it was naturally supposed that 
people who had any commercial connections, 
could not be faithful to their trust, nor 
promote the interest of the state. — — — 
Another, A. U. C. 576, to permit the allies 
to return to their respective cities, after their 

names weie inrolled. Liv. 41, c. 9. 

Another, to take away the freedom of the 
city of Rome from the colonists, which 
Caesar had carried to Novicomum. Sucton . 
in Pul. 28. 

Claudia aquje, the first water brought 
to Rome by means of an aqueduct of 1 1 miles, 
erected by the censor Appius Claudius, 
A. U. C. 441. Futi op. 2, c. 4 . — -Zw. 9, 
c. 29. 

Claudianus, a celebrated poet, bom at 
Alexandria in Egypt, in the age of Ilonorius 
and Arcadius, who seems to possess all the 
majesty of Virgil, without being a slave to the 
corrupted style which prevailed in his age. 
Scoligcr observes, that he has supplied the 
poverty of his matter by the purity of his 
language, the happiness of his expressions, 
and the melody of his numbers. As he was 
the favorite of Stilicho, he removed from the 
court, when his patron was disgraced, and 
passed the rest of his life in retirement, and 
learned ease. His poems on Rufinus and Eu- 
tropius, seem to be the best of his compositions. 
The best editions of his works are that of 
Burman, 4to. 2 vols. Amst. 1760, and that of 
Gesner, 2 vols. 8vo. Lips. 1758. 

Claudiokjlis, a town of Cappadocia. 
Phn. 5, c. 24. 

Claudius 1, (Tiber. Drusus Nero) son of 
Drusus, Livia’s second son, succeeded as em- 
peror of Rome, after the murder of Caligula, 
whose memory he endeavoured to annihilate. 
He made himself popular for awhile, by taking 
particular care of the city, and by adorning 
and beautifying it with buildings. He passed 
oyer into Britain, and obtained a triumph for 
victories which his generals had won, and suf- 
fered himself to be governed by favorites, 
whose licentiousness and avarice plundered the 
state and distracted the provinces. He mar- 
ried four wives, one of whom, called Messa- 
Hna, he put to death on account of her lust and 
debauchery. He was at last poisoned by ano- 
ther called Agrippina, who wished to raise her 

son 
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son Neio to the throne. The poison was 
conveyed in musha corns ; but as it did not 
operate fast enough, Ills physician by order 
of the empress made him swallow a poisoned 
feather. He died in the 63d year of his ago, 
13 October, A. D. 54, after a reign of 
13 years; distinguished neither by humanity 
nor courage, but debased by weakness and 
irresolution. He was succeeded by Nero. 
Tacit. Ann. 11, &c. Dio. 60. — — Jim. 5, 
v. 619. — Suet, in vita. The second em- 

peror of that name, was a Dalmatian, who 
succeeded Gallienus. He conquered the 
Goths, Scythians, and Hcruli, and killed no 
less than 300,000 in a battle ; and after a 
reign of about two years, died of the plague 
in Pannonia. The excellence of his character 
marked with bravery, and tempered with 
justice and benevolence, is well known by 
these woids of the senate, addressed to him : 
Claudi Auguste, luf rater, tu pater , tu amicus , 

tu bonus senator, tu vere princeps . Nero, 

a consul, with Liv. Salinator, who defeated 
and killed Asdrubal, near the river Metaurum, 
as he was passing from Spain into Italy, to 
go to the assistance of his brother Annibal. 
Liv. 27, &c.-— Horat. 4, od. 4, v. 37 .—Suet. 

in Tib. The father of the emperor Tiberius, 

quaestor to Caesar in the wars of Alexandria. 

Polios, an historian. Win. 7, ep. 51. 

Pontius, a general of the Samnites who 

conquered the Romans at Furcae Caudinae, 
and made them pass under the yoke. Liv. 9, 

c. 1, &c. Petilius, a dictator, A.U.C. 442. 

Appius, an orator. Cic. in Brut. Vid. 

Appius. App. Caecus, a Roman censor, 

who built an aqueduct A. U. C. 441, which 
brought water to Rome from Tusculum, at 
the distance of seven or eight miles. The 
water was called Appia , and it was the 
first that was bi ought to the city from the 
country. Before his age the Romans were 
satisfied with the waters of the Tiber, or of 
die fountains and wells in the city. [ Fid. 
Appius.] — Liv. 9, c. 29. . — Ovid. Fast. 6, 
v. 203. — Cic. de Sen . 6. A praetor of Si- 
cily. Publius, a great enemy to Cicero. 

Fid. Clodius. Marcellus. Fid. Mar- 

cellus. Pulcher, a consul, who, when con- 

sulting the sacred chickens, ordered them to 
be dipped in water because they would not eat. 
Liv . ep. 19. He was unsuccessful in his ex- 
pedition against the Carthaginians in Sicily, 

and disgraced on his return to Rome, 

Tiberius Nero was elder brother of Drusus, 
and son of Livia Brasilia, who married Au- 
gustus, after his divorce of Scribonia. He mar- 
ri ed Livia,the emperor’s daughter by Scribonia, 
and succeeded in the empire by the name of 
Tiberius. Vid. Tiberius. Horat. 1, ep. 5, v. 2. 
— The name of Claudius is common to 
many Roman consuls, and other officers of 
state ; but nothing is recorded of them, and 
their name is but barely mentioned. Liv. 

Clavienus, an obscure poet in Juvenal’s 
age, 1, v. 8. 
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Claviger, a surname of Janus from his 
being represented with a key. Ovid. Butt. 1, 
v. 228.— Hercules received also that surname, 
as ho was aimed with a club . Quid. Met. 15, 
v. 284. 

Clausius or Clusius, a surname of 
Janus. 

Clausus or Claudius, a king of the 
Sabines, who assisted Tumus against ALneas. 
He was the progenitor of that Ap. Claudius, 
who migrated to Rome, and became the 
founder of the Claudian family. Virg. 
JRn. 7, v. 707. 1. 10, v. 345. ' 

Clazomenje & Clazomena, now Vourla , 
a city of Ionia, on the coasts of the iEgean 
sea, between Smyrna and Chios. It was 
founded A. U. C. 98, by the lonians, and 
gave birth to Anaxagoras and other illustrious 

men. Mela, 1, c 17. — Blin. 5, c. 29. 

Strab. 14. — Liv. 38, c. 39. 

Cleadas, a man of Platoea, who raised 
tombs over those who had been killed in 
the battle against Mardonius. Herodot . 9, 
c. 85. 

Cleander, one of Alexander’s officers, 
who killed Parmenio by the king’s command. 
He was punished with death, for offering vio- 
lence to a noble virgin, and giving her as a 
prostitute to his servants. Curt. 7, c. 2. 1. 10, 

c. 1. The first tyrant of Gela. Aristot. 5, 

Polit. c. 12. A soothsayer of Arcadia. 

Herodot. 6, c . 83.— A favorite of the em- 
peror Commodus, who was put to death, 

A. D. 190, after abusing public justice, and 
his master’s confidence. 

Cleand ridas, a Spartan general, &c. 

A man punished with death for bribing two 
of the Epliori. 

Cleanthes, a stoic philosopher of Assos 
in Troas, successor of Zeno. He was so poor, 
that to maintain himself he used to draw out 
water for a gardener in the night, and study in 
the day time. Cicero calls liirn the father of 
the stoics ; and out of respect for his virtues, 
the Roman senate raised a statue to him in 
Assos. It is said that he starved himself in 
his 90th year, B. C, 240. Strab. 13. — Cic. 
de Fbiib . 2, c. 89. 1. 4, c. 7. 

Clearciius a tyrant of Heraclea in Pon- 
tus, who was killed by Chion and Leonidas, 
Plato’s pupils, during the celebration of the 
festivals of Bacchus, after the enjoyment of 
the sovereign power during 12 years, 353 

B. C. Justin. 16, c. 4. — Died. 15. The 

second tyrant of Hcradea of that name, died 

B. C. 288. A Lacedaemonian sent to quiet 

the Byzantines. He was recalled, but re- 
fused to obey, and fled to Cyrus the younger, 
who made him captain of 13,000 Greek sol- 
diers. He obtained a victory over Artaxer- 
xes, who was so enraged at the defeat, that 
when Clearchus fell into his hands by the 
treachery of Tissaphernes, he put him to in* 

mediate death. J~Hod. 14. A disciple ot 

Aristotle, who wrote a treatise on tactics, Sec. 
Xenoph. 
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Clfa rides, a son of Cleonymus, go- 
vg mor of AmphipolH. Thucyd. 4, c. 132. 

1 5, c. 10. 

Clemens Romanus, one of the fatliois 
of the church said to be contemporaiy with 
St. Paul. Several spurious compositions are 
ascribed to him, but the only thing extant is 
his epistle to the Coiinthians, written to quiet 
the distuibances that had arisen there. It has 
been much admired. The best edition is 
that of Wotton, 8vo. Cantab. 1718.-' 
Another of Alexandria, called from thence 
Alcxandrinus, who florished 206 A. D. His 
works are various, elegant, and full of eru- 
dition ; the best edition of which is Potter’s, 

2 vols. folio, Oxon. 1715 — A senator 

who favored die party of Niger against 
Severus. 

Clementia, one of the virtues to whom 
the Romans paid adoration. 

Cleo, a Sicilian among Alexander’s flat- 
terers. Curt. 8, c. 5. 

Cleobis & Biton, two youths, sons of 
Cydippe, the priestess of Juno at Argos. 
When oxen could not be procured to draw 
their mother’s chariot to the temple of Juno, 
they put themselves under the yoke, and 
drew it 45 stadia to the temple, amidst the 
acclamations of the multitude, who congra- 
tulated the mothei on account of the filial af- 
fection of her sons. Cydippe entreated the 
goddess to reward the piety of her sons with 
die best gift diat could be granted to a mortal. 
They went to rest, and awoke no more ; 
and by tiiis the goddess showed, that deadi is 
the only true happy event that can happen to 
man. The Argives raised diem statues at 

Delplii. Cic. Tusc . 1, C. 47. Veil. Mux. 5, 

c. 4.—Herodot. 1, c. 31. — Ptut. de Cons, ad 
Apol. 

Cleobula, the wife of Amyntor, by whom 
she had Phoenix. — — — A daughter of Boreas 
and Orithyia, called also Cleopatra. She 
married Phineus son of Agenor, by whom she 
had Plexlppus and Pandion. Phineus repu- 
diated her to marry a daughter of Dardanus. 
Apollod, 3, c. 15. — -—A woman, mother of 
a son called Euripides, by Apollo An- 

other who bore Cepheus and Ampliidamus to 

JSgeus. The mother of Pithus. Hygin. 

fab. 14, 97, &c. 

Cleobulina, a daughter of Cleobulus, 
remarkable for her genius, learning, judg- 
ment, and courage. She composed senigmas, 
some of which have been preserved. One of 
them runs thus ; ** A father had 12 children, 
and these 12 children had each 30 white sons 
and 30 black daughters, who are immortal, 
though they died every day. ” In this there is 
no need of an CEdipus to discover that there 
are 12 months in the year, and that every 
month consists of 30 days, and of the same 
number of nights. Laert. 

Cleobulus, one of the seven wise men 
of Greece, son of Evagoras of Lindos, fa- 
moufc for the beautiful shape of bis body He 
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wrote some few vcises, and died in the 70th 
year of his age, B. C. 564. JOiog. in mid. — 

Phit. in Symp. An historian. Plin. St 

c. 51. One of the Ephori. Thucyd. 

Cleochab.es, a man sent by Alexander 
to demand Porus to surrender. Curt. 8, 
c. 13. 

Clfociiaria, the mother of Eurotas, by 
Lolax. Apollod. 3, c. 10. 

CleoUiEus, a son of Ilyllus. Ilerodot. 6, 
c. 52. 1. 7, c. 204. 1. 8, c. 131. He endea- 
voured to recover Peloponnesus after his 
father’s death, but to no purpose. 

Cleodamus, a Roman general under Gal- 
lienus. 

Cleodemus, a physician. Pint, de Synqy. 

Cleodoba, a nymph, mother of Parnassus. 

Paus. 2, c. 6 One of the Dan aides who 

married Lyxus. Apollod. 2, c. 1. 

Clfodoxa, a daughter of Niobe and Am- 
phion, changed into a stone as a punishment 
for her mother’s pride. Apollod. 5, c. 5. 

Cleogenes, a son of Silenus, See. Penis. 6, 
c. 1. 

Clfolaus, a son of lleiculcs, by Aigole, 
daughter of Thestius, who upon tlie ill sue- 
cess of the Ilcraclidce in Peloponnesus, re- 
tired to Rhodes with Ins wife and clnlthen. 
Apollod. 2. 

Cleomachus, a boxer of Magnesia. 

Cleomantes, a Lacedaemonian soothsayer. 
Pint. In Alex. 

Clfombrotus, son of Pausanias, a king 
of Sparta after his brother Agesipolis 1st. 
He made war against the Boeotians, and lost 
he should be suspected of treacherous com- 
munication with Epaminondas, he gave that 
general battle at Leuctra, in a very disadvan- 
tageous place. He was killed in the engage- 
ment, and his army destroyed, B. C. 371. 

Diod. 15. — Paus. 9, c. 13. — Xenopk. 

A son-in-law of Leonidas king of Sparta, 
who, for a while, usurped the kingdom, after 
the expulsion of his father-in-law. When 
Leonidas was recalled, Cleombrotus was ba- 
nished; and his wife, Chelonis, whohad accom* 
panied her father, now accompanied her hus- 
band in his exile. Paus. 3, c. 6. — Pint, in 

Ag. Cleom. A youth of Ambracia 

who threw himself into the sea, after reading 
Plato’s treatise on the immortality of the soul. 
Cic. in Tusc. 1, c. 34. — Ovid, in lb. 493. 

Cleomedes, a famous athlete of Astypa- 
loea, above Crete. In a combat at Olympia, 
he killed one of his antagonists by a blow 
with his fist. On account of this accidental 
murder, he was deprived of the victory, and 
he became delirious. In his return to Asty 
paloea, he entered a school and pulled down 
the pillars which supported the roof, and 
crushed to death 60 boys. He was pursued 
with stones, and he fled for shelter into a tomb, 
whose doors he so strongly secured, that his 
pursuers were obliged to break them for ac- 
cess. When the tomb was opened, Cleomedes 
could not be found either dead or alive. The 
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oracle of Delphi was consulted, and gave 
tliis answer, Ullimus heroum Cleomedes Asty - 
palauis. Upon this they offered sacrifices 
to him as a god* Pan 3 . 6, c. 9* — Plut* in 
Rom. 

Cleomenes 1st, king of Sparta, con- 
quered the Argives and burnt 5000 of them 
by setting fire to a grove where they had fled, 
and freed Athens from the tyranny of the 
Pisistratidae. By bribing the oracle, he pro- 
nounced Demaratus, his colleague on the 
throne, illegitimate, because he had refused to 
punish the people of iEgina, who had de- 
serted the Greeks. He killed himself in a fit 
of madness, 491 B. C. Herodot . 5, 6, & 7. — 

Pans . 8, c. 5, $c. The 2d, succeeded his 

brother Agesipolis 2d- He reigned 61 years 
in the greatest tranquillity, and was father to 
Acrotatus and Cleonymus, and was succeeded 
by Areus 1st, son of Acrotatus. Pans . 3, c. 6. 

The 5d, succeeded his father Leonidas. 

He was of an enterprising spirit, and resolved 
to restore the ancient discipline of Lycurgus 
in its full force, by banishing luxury and in- 
temperance. He killed the Ephori, and re- 
moved by poison his royal colleague Euryda- 
midas, and made his own brother, Euclidas, 
king, against the laws of the state, ^ which 
forbade more than one of the same family to sit 
on the throne. He made war against the 
Achaeans, and attempted to destroy their 
league. Aratus, the general of the Achaeans, 
who supposed himself inferior to his enemy, 
called Antigonus to his assistance ; and Cleo- 
menes, when he had fought the unfortunate 
battle of Sellasia, B, C. 222, retired into Egypt, 
to the court of Ptolemy Evergetes, where his 
wife and children had fled before him. Ptole- 
my received him with great cordiality ; but 
his successor, weak and suspicious, soon 
expressed his jealousy of this noble stranger, 
and imprisoned him. Cleomencs killed 
himself, and his body was flead and ex- 
posed on a cross, B. C. 219. Polyb. 6. — 

plut. in vita . — Justin. 28, c. 4. A man 

appointed by Alexander to receive the tri- 
butes of Egypt and Africa. Curt. 4, c. 8. 

A man placed as arbitrator between 

the Athenians and the people of Megara. 

An historian. A dithyrambic poet 

of Rhegium. A Sicilian contemporary 

with Verres, whose licentiousness and ava^ 
rice he was fond of gratifying. Cic. in 
Verr. 4, c. 12. A Lacedaemonian ge- 

neral. 

Cleon, an Athenian, who, though ori- 
ginally a tanner, became general of the 
armies of the state, by his intrigues and 
eloquence. He took Thoron in Thrace, and 
after distinguishing himself in several en- 
gagements, he was killed at Amphipolis, in 
a battle with Brasidas the Spartan gene- 
ral, 422 B. C. Thucyd. 3, 4, <%c. — Diod. 12. 

A. general of Mesaenia, who disputed 

with Aristodemus for the sovereignty. 

A statuary. Pans. 1, c. 8. — ■ — A poet who 
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wiote a poem on the Argonauts. - An 
oiator of Halicarnassus, who composed an 
oration for Lysander, in which he intimated 
the propriety of making the kingdom of 
Spaita elective. C. Nip. $ Pint, in Lys . 

A Magnesian, who wrote some com- 
mentaries, in which he speaks of portentous 
events, & c. — Paus. 10, c. 4. — A Sici- 
lian, one of Alexander’s flatterers. Curt . 8, 

c. 5. A tyrant of Sicyon. - A friend 

of Phocion. 

Cleons *& Cleona, a village of Pelo- 
ponnesus, between Corinth and Argos. Her- 
cules killed the lion of Nemaea, in its neigh- 
bourhood, and thence it is called Cleonseus. 

It was made a constellation. Stat. 4, Silv. 4, 

v. 28. — Ovid. Met. 6, v. 417 SU. 5, v. 32. 

— Paus . 2, c. 15. — Plin. 36, c. 5. A 
town of Phocis. 

Cleone, a daughter of Asopus. Diod. 4. 

Cleonica, a young virgin of Byzan- 
tium, whom Pausanias, king of Sparta, in- 
vited to his bed. She was introduced into 
his room when he was asleep, and unluckily 
overturned a burning lamp which was by 
the side of the bed. Pausanias was awakened 
at the sudden noise, and thinking it to be 
some assassin, he seized his sword, and 
killed Cleonica before he knew who it was. 
Cleonica often appeared to him, and he 
was anxious to make a proper expiation 
to her manes. Paus. 7, c. 17. — Pint, in 
Cim. tjc. 

Cleonicus, a freed-man of Seneca, &c. 
Tacit. 15. Ann. c. 45. 

Cleonnis, a Messenian who disputed with 
Aristodemus for the sovereign power of his 
country. Paus. 4, c. 10. 

Cleonymus, a son of Cleomenes 2d, who 
called Pyrrhus to his assistance, because Areus 
his brother’s son had been preferred to Mm in 
the succession 5 but the measure was unpopu- 
►lar, and even the women united to repel the 
foreign prince. His wife was unfaithful to 
his bed ; and committed adultery with Acro- 
tatus. Pint, in Pyrrh . — Paus. 1, c. 3. — 
A general who assisted the Tarentines, and 
was conquered by JEmilius the Homan con- 
sul. Strab. 6. — A person so cowardly that 
Cleonymo iimidior became proverbial. 

Cleopater, an officer of Aratus. 

' Cleopatra, the grand-daughter of Atta- 
ins, betrothed to Philip of Macedonia, after 
he had divorced Olympias. When Philip 
was murdered by Pausanias, Cleopatra was 
seized by order of Olympias, and put to death. 
Diod. 16. — Justin. 9, c. 7. — Pint, in Pyrrh. 
— — A sister of Alexander the Great, who 
married Perdiccas, and was killed by Antigo- 
nus as she attempted to fly to Ptolemy in 
Egypt. Diod. 16 & 20. • — Justin. 9, c. 6. 1. 13, 

c. 6. A harlot of Claudius Caesar. A 

daughter of Boreas. [ VuL Cleobula.] A 

daughter of Idas and Marpessa daughter of 
Evenus, king of JEtolia. She married Melea- 
ger, son of king CEneus. Homer. IL 9, ▼« 552. 

— Paus. 
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ter vessel for some days. In his fifth 

labor Hercules was ordered to clean the 
6tables of Augias, where 5000 oxen had been 
confined for many years. [ Vid. Augias.] 
— ■ For his sixth labor he was ordered to 
kill the carnivorous birds which ravaged the 
country near the lake Stymphalis in Arcadia. 
[ Vid. Stymphalis.]— ——In his seventh labor 
he brought alive into Peloponnesus a prodi- 
gious wild bull which laid waste the island of 
Crete. In his eighth labor he was em- 

ployed in obtaining the mares of Diomcdes, 
which fed upon human flesh. He killed 
Diomedes, and gave him to be eaten by his 
mares, which he brought to Eurystheus. They 
were sent to mount Olympus by the king of 
Mycenae, where they weie devoured by the 
wild beasts; or, according to others, they 
were consecrated to Jupiter, and their breed 
still existed in the age of Alexander the 
Great. For his ninth labor, he was com- 

manded to obtain the girdle of the queen of 
the Amazons. [ Vid . Hippolyte. ] — In his 
tenth labor he killed the monster Geryon, 
king of Gades. and brought to Argos his 
numerous flocks which fed upon human flesh. 

[ Vul. Geryon.] The eleventh labor was 

to obtain apples from the garden of the 

Hesperides. [ Vid. Hesperides.] The 

twelfth and last, and most dangerous of his 
labors, was to bring upon earth the three- 
headed dog Cerberus. This was cheerfully 
undertaken by Hercules, and he descended 
into hell by a cave on mount Tamaras. He 
was permitted by Pluto to carry away his 
friends Theseus and Pirithous, who were con- 
demned to punishment in hell ; and Cerberus 
also was granted to his prayers, provided he 
made use of no arms but only force to drag 
him away. Hercules, as some report, carried 
him back to hell, after he had brought him 
before Eurystheus. Besides these ardu- 

ous labors, which the jealousy of Eurystheus 
imposed upon him, he also achieved others of 
his own accord equally great and celebrated. 

[ Vid. Cacus, Antaeus, Busins, Eryx, &c.] 
He accompanied the Argonauts to Colchis 
before he delivered liimself up to the king of 
Mycenae. He assisted the gods in their wars 
against the giants, and it was through him 
alone that Jupiter obtained a victory. [ Vid. 
Gigantes.] He conquered Laomedon, and 
pillaged Troy. [ Vid . Laomedon.] When 
Iole the daughter of Eurytus, king of CEclia- 
lia, of whom he was deeply enamoured, was 
refused to his entreaties, he became the prey 
Df a second fit of insanity, and he murdered 
Iphitus, the only one of the sons of Eurytus 
who favored his addresses to Iole. [Vid* 
Iphitus.) He was some time after purified 
of the murder, and his insanity ceased ; but 
the gods persecuted him more, and he was 
\isited by a disorder which obliged him to 
apply to the oracle of Delphi for relief. The 
b ldness with which the Pythia received him 
irritated him, and he resolved to plunder 
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Apollo’s temple, and carry away the sacr«s 
tripod. Apollo opposed him, and a sever* 
conflict was begun, which nothing but out 
interference of Jupiter with his thunderbolts 
could have prevented. lie was upon this 
told by the oracle that he must be sold as a 
slave, and remain thiee years in the most 
abject servitude to recover from his disorder, 
lie complied ; and Mercury by order of Ju- 
piter, conducted him to Omphale, queen of 
Lydia, to whom he was sold as a slave. Heie 
he cleared all the country from robbers ; and 
Omphale, who was astonished at the great- 
ness of his exploits, restored him to liberty, 
and married him. Hercules had Agelaus, 
and Lamon accoiding to otlicis, by Omphale, 
from whom Croesus king of Lydia was de- 
scended. He became also enamoured of one 
of Omphale’s female servants, by whom he 
had A 1 ecus. After he had completed the 

years of his slavery, he returned to Pelopon- 
nesus, where he re-established on the throne 
of Sparta, Tyndarus, who had been expelled 
by Hippocoon. He became one of Dejanira’s 
suitors, and married her, after he had over- 
come all his rivals. [Vid. Achelous.] He 
was obliged to leave Calydon, his father-in- 
law’s kingdom, because he had inadvertently 
killed a man with a blow of his list, and it 
was on account of this expulsion that he was 
not present at the hunting of the Calydonian 
boar. From Calydon he retired to the court 
of Ceyx, king of Trachinia. In his way he 
was stopped by the swollen streams of the 
Evenus, where the centaur Nessus attempted 
to otter violence to Dejanira, under the per- 
fidious pretence of conveying her over the 
river. Hercules perceived the distress of De- 
janira, and killed the centaur, who as he 
expired gave her a tunic which as he observed 
had the power of recalling a husband from 
unlawful love. [rid. Dejanira.] Ceyx, king 
of Trachinia, received him and his wife with 
great marks of friendship, and purified him 
of the murder which he had committed at 
Calydon. Hercules was still mindful that 
he had once been refused the hand of Iole, 
he therefore made war against her father 
Eurytus, and killed him with three of liis 
sons. Iole fell into the hands of her father’s 
murderer, and found that she was loved by 
Hercules as much as before. She accom- 
panied him to mount CEta, where he was 
going to raise an altar and offer a solemn 
sacrifice to Jupiter. As he had not then the 
tunic in which he arrayed himself to offer a 
sacrifice, he sent Liclios to Dejanira in order 
to provide himself a proper dress. Dejanira, 
informed of her husband’s tender attachment 
to Iole, sent him a philter, or more probably 
the tunic which she had received from Nessus, 
and Hercules as soon as he had put it on, fell 
into a desperate distemper, and found the poi- 
son of the Lernaean hydra penetrate through ’ 
his bones. He attempted to pull off the fatal 
dress, but it was too late, and in the mfcist 
2 of 
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of his pains and tortures he inveighed in the 
most bitter imprecations against the credulous 
Dejaniia, the cruelty of Eurystlieus, and the 
jealousy and hatred of Juno. As the dis- 
temper was incurable, he implored the pio- 
tection of Jupiter, and gave his bow and 
arrows to Philoctetes, and erected a large 
burning pile on the top of mount (Eta. lie 
spread on the pile the skin of the Nemacan 
lion, and laid himself dow n upon it as on a 
bed, leaning his head on his club. Philoc- 
tetes, or according to others, Pcean or Ilylius, 
was ordered to set the to the pile, and the 
hero saw himself on a sudden surrounded 
with the flames, without betraying any marks 
of fear or astonishment. Jupiter saw him 
from heaven, and told to the surrounding 
gods that he would raise to the skies the im- 
mortal parts of a hero who had cleared the 
earth from so many monsters and tyrants. 
The gods applauded Jupiter’s resolution, the 
burning pile was suddenly surrounded with a 
dark smoke, and after die mortal parts of 
Hercules were consumed, he was carried up 
to heaven in a chariot diawn by four horses. 
Some loud claps of thunder accompanied his 
elevation, and his friends, unable to find 
either his bones or ashes, shewed their giati- 
tude to his memory by raising an altar where 
the burning pile had stood. Mencetius the 
son of Actor, offered him the sacrifice of a bull, 
a wild boar, and a goat, and enjoined the 
people of Opus yearly to observe the same re- 
ligious ceremonies. His worship soon became 
as universal as his fame, and Juno, who had 
once persecuted him with such inveterate fury, 
forgot her resentment, and gave him her 
daughter Hebe in marriage. Hercules has 
received many surnames and epithets, either 
from the place where his worship was esta- 
blished, or from the labors which he achieved. 
His temples were numerous and magnificent, 
and Ins divinity revered. No dogs or flies 
ever entered his temple at Rome, and that of 
Gades, according to Strabo, was always for- 
bidden to women and pigs. The Phoenicians 
offered quails on his altars, and as it was sup- 
posed that he presided over dreams, the sick 
and infirm were sent to sleep in his temples, 
that they might receive in their dreams the 
agreeable presages of their approaching re- 
covery. The white poplar was particularly 
dedicated to his service. Hercules is gene- 
rally represented naked, with strong and well 
proportioned limbs, he is sometimes covered 
with the skin of the Nemsean lion, and holds 
a knotted club in his hand, on which he often 
leans. Sometimes he appears crowned with 
the leaves of the poplar, and holding the horn 
of plenty under his arm. At other times he is 
represented standing with Cupid, who in- 
stantly breaks to pieces his arrows and his 
club, to intimate the passion of love in the 
hero, who suffered himself to be beaten and 
ridiculed by Omphale, who dressed herself m 
bis armour while he was sitting to spin with 
&S 


her female servants. The children of Her- 
cules are as numerous as the labors and diffi- 
culties which he underwent, and indeed they 
became so powerful soon after his death, that 
they alone had the courage to invade all Pelo- 
ponnesus. (Vid. Heraclidae.) He was father 
of Deicoon and Therimachus, by Megara • 
of Ctesippus, by Astvdamia ; of Palemon, by 
Autonoe ; of Everes, by Paithenope ; of Gly- 
cisonetes, Gyneus, and Odites, by Dejanira; 
of Thessalus, by Chalciope ; of Thestalus, by 
Epicaste; of Tlepolemus, by Astyoche; of 
Agathyrsus, Gelon, and Scytha, by Echidna, 
&c. Such are the most striking characteristics 
of the life of Hercules, who is said to have 
supported for a while the weight of the hea- 
vens upon his shoulders, ( Vid. Atlas,) and to 
have separated by the force of his arm the 
celebrated mountains which were afterwards 
called the boundaries of his labors. ( Vul. 
Abyla.) He is held out by the ancients as a 
true pattern of virtue and piety, and as his 
whole life had been employed for the common 
benefit of mankind, he was deservedly reward- 
ed with immortality. His judicious choice of 
virtue in preference to pleasuie, as described 
by Xenophon, is well known. Diod. 1 & 4. — 
Cic. de Nat . D. 1, &c. — Apollod. 1 & 2. — 
Pans. 1. 5, 5, 9, & 10. — Hesiod, in Scut. Here . 
&c. — Hi/gin. fab. 29, 52, &c. — Ooid. Met. 9, 
v. 256, &c. Her. 9. Amor . Trist. Sec. — ATo- 
mer.IL 8, &c. — Theocrit.24 — Eurip. inHerc. 

— Virg. AE?u 8, v. 294. — Lucan. 5 & 6. — 
Apollo n. 2. — Dionys. Hal. I. — Sophocl . in Tra - 
chin. — Plut. in Amphit. — Senec. in Here, 
furent. % (Et.—Plin. 4, c. 6, 1. 11, &c.— 

Philostr. Icon. 2, c. 5. — Herodot. 1, c. 7, 1. 2, 
c. 42, 8c c. — - Qluint. Smyrn. 6, v. 207, Sec. — 
Callim. Hymn. inJDian. — Pindar. Olymp . od. 
5. — Itcd. 1, v. 458. — Slat. 2. Tkeb. v. 564.— 
Mela, 2, c. 1. — Lucian. Dial. —Lactunt. de 
fuls. Bel. — Strab. 5, Sec. — Horat. Od. Sat . 

Sec. A son of Alexander the Great — - 

A surname of the emperor Commodus, Sec. 

Herculeum, a promontory in the country 

of the Brutii. Fretum, a name given to the 

strait which forms a communication between 
the Atlantic and Mediterranean. 

Herculeus, one of Agrippina’s murderers. 
Tacit. Anti. 14, c. 8. 

Herculeus Lacus, a lake of Sicily. 

Herculis Column.®, two lofty mountains, 
situate one on the most southern exti emities 
of Spain, and the other on the opposite part 
of Africa. They were called by the ancients 
A b yla and Calpe. They are reckoned the bound- 
aries of the labors of Hercules, and according 
to ancient tradition they were joined together 
till they were severed by the arm of the hero, 
and a communication opened between the Me- 
diterranean and Atlantic seas. Dionys . Pet ijg. 

— SiL 1, v. 142. — Mela, 1, c. 5. 1. 2, c. 6.— 

Plin. 5, c. 1. Monced Portus, now Mo- 

naco, aport town of Genoa. Tacit. H. 5, c. 42. 

— Lucan . 1, v, 405. — Virg. Mn* 6, v. 850. 

— Labronis vd Libumi Portus, a sea port 

town, 
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town, now Leghorn . Promontorium, a 

cape at the bottom of Italy, on the Ionian sea, 
now Spnrtivento . — Insulas, two islands 

near Sardinia. Plin. 5, c. 7. Portus, a 

sea port of the Brutii, on the western coast. 
— — Lucus, a wood in Germany sacred to 

Hercules. Tacit. A. 2, c. 12. A small 

island on the coast of Spain, called also Scorn- 
braria, from the tunny fish (Scombres) caught 
there. Strab . 5. 

Hercyna, a nymph who accompanied 
Ceres as she travelled over the world. A 
river of Bceotia bore her name. Fans . 0, 
c. 59. 

Hercynia, a celebrated finest of Ger- 
many, which, accoiding to Coesar required 
nine days’ journey to cross it ; and which on 
some parts was found without any boundaries, 
though tiavelled over for sixty days succes- 
sively. It contained the modern countries of 
Switzerland, Basil, Spires, Transylvania, and 
a great part of Russia In length of time the 
trees were rooted up, and when population 
increased the greatest part of it was made in- 
habitable. Ceos. Fell. G. 6, c. 24. — Mela, 
— Liv. 5, c. 54. — Tacit. G. 50. 

Herdonia, a small town of Apulia between 
the rivers Aufidus and Cerbalus. Ital. 1, 

, v. 568. 

Herdonius, a man put to death by Tar- 
quin, because he had boldly spoken against 
him in an assembly, &c. 

Herea, a town of Arcadia on an eminence, 
the bottom of which was watered by the Al- 
pheus. It was built by Hereus die son of 
Lycaon, and was said to produce a wine pos- 
sessed of such unusual properties, as to gh e 
fecundity to women, and cause madness in 
men. Milan. V . H. 15, c. 6. — Flin. 14, 
o. 18. — -Paus. 8, c. 24. — Ptol.5, c. 16. 

Herennius Senecio, a Roman historian 

under Domitian. Tacit. Agric. 2, See. 

An officer of Sertorius defeated by Pompcy, 

&c. Flat. A centurion sent in pursuit 

of Cicero by Antony. He cut off the orator’s 

head. Pint, in Cic . -Cams, a man to 

whom Cicero dedicates his book de Ithetoricd, 
a work attributed by some to Cornificius.— 
A Samnite general, &c. — Philo, a Phoe- 
nician who wrote a book on Adrian’s reign. 
He also composed a treatise divided into 12 
parts, concerning the choice of books, &e. 

IIereus, a son of Lycaon, who founded 
a city in Arcadia, called Herea. Pans. 8, 
c. 24. 

Herillus, a philosopher of Chalcedon, 
disciple to Zeno. JDiog. 

Heiulus, a king of Praeneste, son of the 
nymph Feronia. As he had three lives, he 
was killed three times by Evander. Virg. 
Mn, 8, v. 565. 

HerjuXchus, a native of Mitylene, succes- 
sor and disciple of Epicurus, B. C. 2 67. 

Herjue, statues of Mercury in the city of 
Athens. Cic . ad Alt . 1. ep. 4 & 8. — C. jfcej). 

in Alcib. Two youths who attended those 
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who consulted the oracle of Trophoruus, 
Paus. 9, c. 59. 

Hei tvi ®a, a festival in Crete, when the 
masters waited upon the servants. It was 
also observed at Athens and Babylon. Paus . 
8, c. 14. 

Hfrmzgum, a town of Arcadia. * A 

promontory at the east of Carthage, the most 
northern point of all Africa, now cape Bon, 
Liv . 29, c. 27. — Sir ah. 1 7. 

Hfrmagoras iEoi.ims, a famous rheto- 
rician, who came to Rome in the age of 

Augustus. - A philosopher of Amphipolis. 

A famous oiator and philosopher. 

Hermavdica, a town of the Vaeesei in 
Spain. Liv. 21, c. 5. — Fulyb. 5. 

IIfrmanuuri, a people of Geimany, called 
also Hermunduri. 

Hermanni, a people of Germany. 

Hermai*hroditus, a son of Venus and 
Mercury, educated on mount Ida by the 
Naiades. At the age of 15 he began to 
travel to gratify his curiosity. When he came 
to Caria, he bathed himself in a fountain, and 
Salmacis, the nymph who presided over it, 
became enamoured of him and attempted to 
seduce him. Hermaphroditus continued deaf 
to all intreaties and offers ; and Salmacis en- 
deavouring to obtain by force what was denied 
to prayers, closely embraced him, and en- 
treated the gods to make them two, but one 
body. Her prayers were heard, and Salmacis 
and Hermaphroditus, now two in one body, 
still picserved the characteristics of both their 
sexes. Hermaphroditus begged the gods that 
all who bathed in that fountain might become 
efleminate. Ovid. Met. 4, v. 547. — Uygin. 
fed). 271. 

I 1kk mas, an ancient father of the church, 
in or near the age of the apostles. 

Hermatiiena, a statue which represented 
Mercury and Minerva in the same body. 
This statue was generally placed in schools 
where eloquence and philosophy were taught, 
because these two deities presided over the 
arts and sciences. 

Hermkas, a tyrant of Mysia who revolted 
from Artaxerxes Ochus, B. C. 550. — — A 
general of Antioch us, Ac. 

Hermeias, a native of Methymna who 
wrote an history of Sicily. 

IIerries, the name of Mercury among the 
Greeks. [ Vid. Mercuiius.] A famous 
gladiator. Martial. 5, cp. 25. — An Egyp- 
tian philosopher. Vid. Mercuiius Trisme- 
gistus. 

He rmesiAnax, an elegiac poet of Colo- 
phon, son of Agoneus. He was publicly ho- 
nored with a statue. Fans. 6, c. 17. — A 
native of Cyprus who "wrote an history of 
Phrygia. Plut. 

IIermias, a Galatian philosopher in the 
second century. His inisto phUosophorurn 
gt*nli’iuvi, was printed with Justin Martyr’s 
works, fol. Paris , 1615 A 1656, and with the 
Oxford edition of Tatian, 8vo. 1700* 
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HermInius, a general of the Hermanni, 
Sec. — A Roman who defended a bridge 
with Codes against the army of Porsenna. 

Liv . 2, c. 10. A Trojan killed by Ca- 

tillus in the Rutulian war. Firg.jEn . 11, 
v. 642. 

Hermione, a daughter of Mars and Venus, 
who married Cadmus. The gods, except 
Juno, honored her nuptials with their pre- 
sence, and she received, as a present, a rich 
veil and a splendid necklace which had been 
made by Vulcan. She was changed into a 
serpent with her husband Cadmus, and placed 
in the Elysian fields. [ Vid . Harmonia.] 

Apollod. 5. — Ovid. Met. 4, fab. IS. . A 

daughter of Menelaus and Helen. She was 
privately promised in marriage to Orestes the 
son of Agamemnon ; but her father, ignorant 
of this pre-engagement, gave her hand to 
Pyrrhus the son of Achilles, whose services 
he had experienced in the Trojan war. 
Pyirhus, at his leturn from Tioy, carried 
home Hermione and married her. Her- 
mione, tenderly attached to her cousin 
Orestes, looked upon Pynhus with horror 
and indignation. According to others, how- 
ever, Hermionc received the addresses of 
Pyrrhus with pleasure, and even repi cached 
Andromache, his concubine, with stealing 
his affections from her. Her jealousy for 
Andromache, according to some, induced 
her to unite herself to Orestes, and to de- 
stroy Pyrrhus. She gave herself to Orestes 
after this murder, and received the kingdom 
of Sparta as a dowry. Bonier . Od. 4 — Eurip. 
in Andr. cj* Orest. — Ovid. Heroid . 8. — Pro- 

pert, l. A town of Argolis where Ceres 

had a famous temple. The inhabitants lived 
by fishing. The descent to hell from their 
country was considered so short that no 
money according to the usual right of burial, 
was put into the mouth of the dead to be 
paid to Charon for their passage. The sea 
on the neighbouring coast was called Hernii - 
o?iictfS sinus. Plm. 4, c. 5. — Virg. in Ciri. 
472. — Slrab. 8. — Mela, 2, c. 3. — Ptol. 5, 
c. 16. — Pans. 2, C. 34. 

Herxuqni-e, a city near the Riphzean 
mountains. Orpk. in Arg. 

Hermionicits sinus, a bay on the coast of 
Argolis near Hermione. Slrab. 1 & 8. 

Hermippus, a freed man, disciple of Philo, 
in the reign of Adrian, by whom he was 
greatly esteemed. He wrote five books upon 
dreams* ■ — ■■ A. naan who accused Aspasia, the 
mistress of Pericles, of impiety and prosti- 
tution. He was son of Lysis, and distin- 
guished himself as a poet by 40 theatrical 
pieces, and other compositions, some of which 
are quoted by Athenaeus. Pint. A pe- 

ripatetic philosopher of Smyrna who florished 

B. C. 210. 

Hermocrates, a general of Syracuse, 
against Nidas the Athenian. His lenity to- 
wards the Athenian prisoners was looked 
upon as treacherous. He was banished from 
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Sicily without even a trial, and he was murw 
dered as he attempted to return back to his 

country, B. C. 408. Ptut. in A7c. S^c. 

A sophist celebrated for his rising 

talents. He died in the 28th year of his age) 

in the reign of the emperor Severus. - 

The father-in-law of Dionysius, tyrant of 

Sicily. A Rhodian employed by Arta- 

xerxes to corrupt the Grecian states, &c. — 

A sophist, preceptor to Pausanias the mur- 
deier of Philip. Died. 16. 

Herxiooorus, a Sicilian, pupil to Plato. 

A philosopher of Ephesus, who is said 

to have assisted as interpreter, the Roman 
decemvirs in the composition of the ten tables 
of laws, which had been collected in Gieece. 

Cic. Tusc. 5, c. 36. Plm. 34, c. 5. A 

native of Salamis contemporary with Philo 
the Athenian architect. Cie. in Orat. 1, c. 14. 

A poet who wrote a book called 'iHoptftct, 

on the laws of different nations. 

Hermogenes, an architect of Alabanda in 
Caria, employed in building the temple of 
Diana at Magnesia. He wrote a book upon 

his profession A rhetorician in the second 

century, the best editions of whose rhetonca 
are that of Sturmius, 3 vols. 3 2mo. Argent. 
1571, and of Laurentius, Gcnev. 1614. He 
died A. D. 161, and it is said that his body 
was opened, and his heart found hairy and of 
an extraordinary size. At the age of 25, as 

is reported, he totally lost his memory. A 

lawyer in the age of Diocletian A mu- 
sician. Bor at. 1. Sat . 3, v. 129. A so- 

phist of Tarsus, of such brilliant talents, that 
at the age of 15 he excited the attention and 
gained the patronage of the emperor M. An- 
toninus. 

Hermolaus, a young Macedonian among 
the attendants of Alexander. As he was one 
day hunting with the king he killed a wild 
boar which was coming towards him. Alex- 
ander, who followed close behind him, was 
so disappointed because the beast had been 
killed before he could dart at it, that he or- 
dered Hermolaus to be severely whipped. 
Tiiis treatment irritated Hermolaus, and he 
conspired to take away the king’s life, with 
otheis who were displeased with the cruel 
treatment he had received. Hie plot was 
discovered by one of the conspirators, and 
Alexander seized them, and asked what had 
compelled them to conspire to take his life. 
Hermolaus answered for the rest, and ob- 
served that it was unworthy of Alexander to 
treat his most faithful and attached friends 
like slaves, and to shed their blood without 
the least mercy. Alexander ordered him to 
be put to death. Curt. 8, c. 6. 

Hermopolis, two towns of Egypt, now 
Ashmunein and T)emenhur. Plin. 5 , c. 9. 

Hermotimus, a famous prophet of Cla- 
zomerxae. It is said that his soul separated 
itself from his body and wandered in every 
part of the earth to explain futurity, after 

which 
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which it returned again and animated his 
frame. His wife, who was acquainted with 
the frequent absence of his soul, took advan- 
tage of it and burnt his body, as if totally 
dead, and deprived the soul of its natural re- 
ceptacle. Hermotimus received divine honors 
in a temple at ClazomenaD, into which it was 
unlawful for women to enter. Plm . 7, c. 52. 
$<;. — Lucian. 

Hehmunduri, a people of Germany, sub- 
dued by Aurelius. They were at the north 
of the Danube, and were considered by Ta- 
citus as a tribe of the Suevi, but called to- 
gether with the Suevi, Hermiones by Pliny, 
4, c. 14. — Tacit. Ann . 15, extra . — Veil. 2, 
c. 106. 

Hermus, a river of Asia Minor, whose 
sands, according to the poets, were covered 
with gold. It Hows near Sardes and receives 
the waters of the Pactolus and Hyllus after 
which it falls into the Aegean sea. It is now 
called JKedous or Sarabat. Virg. G. 2, v. 157. 
— Lucan . 5, v. 210. — Martial. 8, ep. 78. — 
Sil. 1, v. 150 — Plin. 5, c. 29. 

Hernici, a people of Campania cele- 
brated for their inveterate enmity to the 
rising power of Rome. Liv . 9, c. 45 
& 44.—Sil. 4, v. 226. — Juv. 14, v. 185. 
— Dhnys. Hal. 8, c. 10. — Virg. JEn. 7, 
v. 684. 

Hero, a beautiful priestess of Venus at 
Sestus, greatly enamoured of Leander a 
youth of Abydos. These two lovers were so 
faithful to one another, that Leander in the 
night escaped from the vigilance of his fa- 
mily, and swam across the Hellespont, while 
Hero in Sestos directed his course by holding 
a burning torch on the top of a high tower. 
After many interviews of mutual affection 
and tenderness, Leander was drowned in a 
tempestuous night as he attempted his usual 
course, and Ileio in despair threw herself 
down from her tower and perished in the sea. 
jl htsreus de Leaf id. Hero. — Ovid. Hero id. 
17 & 18 Virg. G. 5, V. 25S. 

Herodes, surnamed the Great and Asca- 
lonita, followed the interest of Brutus and 
Cassius, and afterwards that of Antony, fie 
was made king of Judaea by means of Antony, 
and after the battle of Actium he was con- 
tinued in his power by his flattery and sub- 
mission to Augustus. He rendered himself 
odious by his cruelty, and as he knew that 
the day of hia death would become a day of 
mirth and festivity, he ordered the most illus- 
trious of his subjects to be confined and mur- 
dered tire very moment that he expired, 
that every eye in the kingdom might seem to 
shed tears at the death of Herod. He died 
in the 70th year of his age, after a reign of 
forty years. Josephus.—-— Antipas, a son of 
Herod the Great, governor of Galilasa, &c. 
Agiippa, a Jew intimate with the empe- 
ror Caligula, &c. This name was common 

to many of the Jews. Josqyhus. Atticus. 

Vid. Atticus. 
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Herodianus, a Greek historian, who 
ilcrish'id A P. 247. He was born at Alex- 
andra, ard he wns employed among the offi- 
cers of the R-oman emperors. He wrote 
a Xlomrjn history in eignt books, from the 
dead) of Marcus Aurelius to Maximinus 
His styk* is peculiarly elegant, but it wants 
precision, and the work too plainly betrays 
that the author was not a perfect master of 
geography. He is accused of being too 
partial to Maximinus, and too severe upon 
Alexander Severus. His book comprehends 
the history of 68 or 70 years, and he asseits 
that he has been an eye witness of whatever 
he has written. The best editions of his 
history are that of Politian, 4 to. Dovan, 
1525, who afterwards published a very valu- 
able Latin translation, and that of Oxford, 

8 vo. 1708. 

Herodicus, a physician surnamed Gymnas- 
tic, who florished B. C. 445. A gram- 

marian surnamed Cratelcus, B. C. 125. 

Herodotus, a celebrated historian of Ha- 
licarnassus, whose father's name was Lyxes, 
and that of his mother Dryo. He fled to 
Samos when his country labored under the 
oppressive tyranny of Lygdamis, and travelled 
over Egypt, Italy, and all Greece. He af- 
terwards returned to Halicarnassus, and ex- 
pelled the tyrant ; which patriotic deed, far 
from gaining the esteem and admiration of 
the populace, displeased and irritated them so 
that Herodotus was obliged to fly to Greece 
from the public resentment. To procure a 
lasting fame he publicly repeated at the Olym- 
pic games the history which he had composed, 
in his 59th year, B. C. 445. It was received' 
with such universal applause, that the names 
of the nine Muses were unanimously given to 
the nine books into which it is divided. This 
celebrated composition, which has procured 
its author the title of father of history, is 
written in the Ionic dialect. Herodotus is 
among the historians what Homer is among 
the poets, and Demosthenes among the ora- 
tors. His style abounds with elegance, ease, 
and sweetness ; and if there is any of the fa- 
bulous or incredible, the author candidly in- 
forms the reader that it is introduced upon 
the narration of others. The work is an 
history of the wars of the Persians against the 
Greeks from the age of Cyrus to the battle 
of Mycale in the reign of Xerxes, and besides 
this it gives an account of the most cele- 
brated nations in the world. Herodotus had 
written another history of Assyria and Ara- 
bia, which is not extant. The life of Homer, 
generally attributed to him, is supposed by 
some not to be the production of his pen. 
Plutarch has accused him of malevolence to- 
wards the Greeks ; an imputation which can 
easily be refuted. The two best editions of 
this great historian are that of Wesseling, fol. 
Amsterdam, 1765; and that of Glasgow, nine 
vols, 12mo. 1761. Cic . de leg. I de orat , & 
—Dionys. HaU I. — Qidntil. 10, c. 1. — PhU. 

Z 3 demetf. 



da mat. Herod . A man who wrote a 

treatise concerning Epicurus. Diog. A 

Theban wrestler of Megara, in the age of 
Demetiius, son of Antigonus. He was six 
feet and a half in height, and he ate gene- 
rally 20 pounds of flesh, with bread in pro- 
portion, at each of his meals. Athen. 16. 

Another, whose victoiics aie celebrated 

by Pindar. 

Heroes, a name -which was given by the 
ancients to such as were bom from a god, or 
to such as had signalized themselves by their 
actions, and seemed to deserve immortality 
by the services which they had rendered their 
country. The heroes which Homer describes, 
such as Ajax, Achilles, &c. wei c of such prodi- 
gious strength that they could lift up and 
throw stones which the united force of four 
or live men of his age could not have moved. 
The heroes were supposed to be interested in 
the affairs of mankind after death, and they 
were invoked with much solemnity. As the 
altars of the gods were crowded with sacrifices 
and libations, so the lieioes were often ho- 
nored with a funeral solemnity, in which 
their great exploits were enumerated. The 
origin of heroism might proceed from the opi- 
nions of some philosophers, who taught that 
the souls of great men were often raised to 
the stars, and introduced among the immortal 
gods. According to the notions of the stoics, 
the ancient heroes inhabited a pure and serene 
climate, situate above the moon. 

Hbroxs, a festival, celebrated eveiy ninth i 
year by the Delphians, in honor of a heroine. 
There were in the celebration a great number 
of mysterious rites, with a representation of 
something like Semele’s resurrection. 

Heron, two mathematicians, one of whom 
is called the ancient and the other the younger. 
The former, who lived about 100. years be- 
fore Christ, was disciple to Ctesibius, and 
wrote a curious book translated into Latin, 
under the title of Spirituahum I.iber; the 
only edition of which is that of Bald us, Aug . 
Vind. 1616. 

Heroopolis, a town of Egypt on the Ara- 
bic gulph. 

Herophila, a Sibyl, who, as some sup- 
pose, came to Rome in the reign of Tarquin. 
(Vid. Sibyllse.) Paus. 10, c. 12. 

Herophilus, an impostor in the reign of 
J. Caesar, who pretended to be the grandson 
of Marius. He was banished from Rome by 
Caesar for his seditions, and was afterwards 

strangled in prison, A Greek physician, 

about 570 years before the Christian era. 
He was one of the first who dissected bodies. 
Pliny, Cicero, and Plutarch have greatly com- 
mended him. 

Herostratus. Vid. Erostratus. 

Herpa, a town of Cappadocia. 

. FIerse, a daughter of Cecrpps, king .of 
Athens, beloved by Mercury. The god dis- 
closed his love to Aglauros, Herse’s sister, in 
hopes of procuring an easy admission to 
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Herse; but Aglauros tlnough jealousy, dis- 
covered the amour. Mercury was so of- 
fended at her behaviour, that he struck her 
with his caducous and changed her into a 
stone. Heise became mother of Cephalus 
by Mercury, and after death, she received 
divine honors at Athens. Ovid. Met. 2, 

v. 559, &.c. A wife of Danaus. Apol- 

lod. 

Hersepiioria, festivals of Athens in ho- 
nor of Minerva or more probably ot 
Herse. 

IIersilia, one of the Sabines carried away 
by the Romans at the celebration of the 
Consualia. She was given and married to 
Romulus, though according to some she 
married Hostus, a youth of Latium, by whom 
she had Hostus Hostilius. After death she 
was presented with immortality by Juno, 
and received divine honors under the name 
of Ora. Liv. 1 , c. 11. — Odd. Met . 14, 
v. 852. 

Hertha & Herta, a goddess among the 
Germans supposed to be the same as the earth. 
She had a temple and a chariot dedicated to her 
service in a remote island, and was supposed 
to visit the caith at stated times, when her 
coming was celebrated with the greatest re- 
joicings and festivity. Tacit, de Go m. 

Heruli, a savage nation in the northern 
parts of Europe, who attacked the Roman 
power in its decline. 

Hessen us, a mountain near Paeonia. 

Hesiodus, a celebrated poet bom at As- 
cra, in Bceotia. His father’s name was Dius, 
and his mother’s Pycimede. He lived in the 
age of Homer, and even obtained a poetical 
prize in competition with him, according to 
Vairo and Plutarch. Quintilian, Philos- 
tratus, and others, maintain that Hesiod 
lived before the age of Homer ; but Val. 
Paterculus and others support that heflorished 
about 1 00 yeai s after him. Hesiod is the first 
who wrote a poem on agriculture. This com- 
position is called, The IVoths and the Days ; 
and besides the instructions which are given 
to the cultivator of the field, the reader is 
pleased to find many moral reflections worthy 
of a refined Socrates or a Plato. His 2'heo- 
gony is a miscellaneous narration executed 
without art, precision, choice, judgment, or 
connection, yet it is the more valuable for the 
faithful account it gives of the gods of anti- 
quity. His Shield of Hercules is but a frag- 
ment of a larger poem, in which it is supposed 
he gave an account of the most celebrated he- 
roines among the ancients. Hesiod, without 
being master of the fire and sublimity of Ho- 
mer, is admired for the elegance of his dic- 
tion, and the sweetness of his poetry. Be- 
sides these poems he wrote others, now lost, 
Pausanias says, that in his age, Hesiod’s 
verses were still written on tablets in the 
temple of the Muses, of which the poet was 
a priest. If we believe Clem. Alexand. 6 r 
Strom, the poet borrowed much from Mu- 

sanis. 
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sa?us. One of Lucian’s dialogues bears the 
name of Hesiod , and in it the poet is intro- 
duced as speaking of himself. Vngil, m his 
Georgies, has imitated the compositions of 
Hesiod, and taken his opera and dies foi mo- 
del, as he acknowledges. Cicero strongly 
commends him, and the Gieeks were so 
paitial to his poetry and moial instructions, 
that they ordered their children to learn 
all by heart. Ilesiod was murdered by 
the sons of Ganyctor of Naupactum, and 
his body was thiown into the sea. Some 
dolphins bi ought back the body to the 
shore, which was immediately known, and the 
muiderors wei e discovered by the poet’s dogs, 
and thiown into the sea. If Ilesiod florislied 
in the age of Homer, he lived 907 B. C. 
The best editions of this poet are that 
of Robinson, *lto. Oxon, 1757 ; that of 
Loesner, 8vo. Lips. 1778; and that of 
Parma, ' dto. 1785. Cic. Ham. 6, ep. 18 . — 
Pans . 9, c. 5, £c. — Quin til. 10, c. 3.-— 
Paterc. — Varro . — Pint, de 7 Sep. fyde A nim. 
Sag. 

Hesione, a daughter of Laomedon, king 
of Troy, by Strymo, the daughter of Sca- 
mander. It fell to her lot to be exposed to a 
sea monster, to whom the Trojans yearly pre- 
sented a marriageable virgin, to appease the 
resentment of Apollo and Neptune, whom 
Laomedon had offended, but Hercules pro- 
mised to deliver her, provided he received as 
a reward six beautiful horses. Laomedon 
consented, and Hercules attacked the mon- 
ster just as lie was going to devour Hesione, 
and he killed him with his club. Laomedon, 
however, refused to reward the hero’s ser- 
vices ; and Hercules incensed at his treachery, 
besieged Troy, and put the king and all his 
family to die sw r ord, except Podarces, or 
Priam, who had advised his father to give the 
promised horses to his sister’s deliverer. The 
conqueror gave Hesione in marriage to his 
friend Telamon, who had assisted liim during 
the war, and ho established Priam upon his 
father’s throne. The removal of Hesione to 
Greece proved at last fatal to the Tiojans ; 
and Priam, who remembered with indignation 
that ills sister had been forcibly given to a 
foreigner, sent his son Paris to Greece to re- 
claim the possessions of Hesione, or more 
probably to revenge Iris injuries upon the 
Greeks by carrying away Helen, which gave 
rise, soon after, to the Trojan war. Lyco- 
phron mentions, that Hercules threw himself, 
armed, from head to foot, into the mouth 
of the monster to which Hesione was ex- 
posed, and that he tore his belly to pieces, 
and came out safe only with the loss of his 
hair, after a confinement of three days. 
Homer. XI. 5, v. 638. — Diod. 4. —Apollod. % 

c. 5, &c. — Ovid. Met. 11, v. 212. The 

wife of Naupllus. 

Hesperia, a large island of Africa, once 
die residence of the Amazons. Diod. 3. — — 
A. name common to both Italy and Spain. 
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It is derived from Hesper or Vesper, tho 
setting sun, or the evening, whence the 
Greeks called Italy Hesperia, because it was 
situate at the setting sun, or in the w’Osr. 
The same name for similar i easons, w r as ap- 
plied to Spain by the Latins. Pug. *En. 1, 
v. 651, &c. — Horat. 1, ad. 51, v. -1. 1. l 
od. 27, v. 28. — Sil. 7, v. 15. — Grid. Met. 1 1 

v. 258. A daughter of the Cebrenus. 

Ovid. Met. 11, v. 759. 

IIfsperides, three celebrated nymphs 
daughters of Ilespcrus. Apollodorus men- 
tions four, iEgle, Entliia, Vesta, and Are- 
tliusa; and Diodoi us con (bunds them with the 
Atlantides, and supposes that they were the 
same number. They w'crc appointed to guard 
the golden apples which Juno gave to Jupiter 
on the day of their nuptials ; and the place of 
their residence placed beyond the ocean by 
Ilesiod, is more universally believed to be 
near mount Atlas in Africa, according to 
Apollodorus. This celebrated place or gai den 
abounded with fruits of the most delicious 
kind, and was carefully guarded by a dreadful 
dragon which never slept It w r as one of the 
labors of Hercules to procure some of the 
golden apples of the Ilespeiides. The hero, 
ignorant of the situation of this celebrated 
garden, applied to the nymphs in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Po for infoi mation, and was 
told that Nereus, the god of the sea, if pro- 
perly managed, [ Vid. Nereus,] w'ould duect 
him in his pursuits. Hercules seized Ne- 
reus as he was asleep, and the sea god, un- 
able to escape fiom his gi asp, answered all 
the questions which he proposed. Some say 
that Nereus sent Hercules to Pi ometheus, 
and that fiom liim he received all lus inform- 
ation. When Hercules came into Africa, he 
repaired to Atlas, and demanded of him three 
of the golden apples. Atlas unloaded himself 
and placed the burden of the heavens on the 
shoulders of Hercules, while he wont in quest 
of tire apples. At his return Hercules ex- 
pressed his wish to ease the burden by putting 
something on his head, and when Atlas as- 
sisted him to remove his inconvenience, Her- 
cules artfully left the burthen, and seized the 
apples, which Atlas liad thrown on the ground. 
According to other accounts, Hercules 
gathered the apples himself, without tire as- 
sistance of Atlas, and he previously killed the 
watchful diagon which kept tire tree. These 
apples were brought to Eurysthcus, and after- 
wards carried back by Minerva into the garden 
of the Hesperides, as they could be preserved 
in no other place. Hercules is sometimes re- 
presented gathering the apples, and the dragon 
which guarded the tree appears bow* mg down 
his head, as having received a mortal wound. 
This monster, as it is supposed, was the off- 
spring of Typhon, and it had a hundred heads 
and as many voices. This number, however, 
is reduced by some to only one liead. Thos*» 
that attempt to explain mythology, observe, 
that the Hesperides were certain persons who 
Z 4 had 



had an immense number of flocks, and that 
the ambiguous word pukov, which signifies an 
apple and a sheep, gave rise to the fable of the 
golden apples of the Hesperides. Diod. 4. — 
Ovid. Met . 4, v. 637, &c. 1. 9, v. 90. — Hygi?i. 
fab . 30. — Apolhd. 3, c. 5. — Hesiod . Theog. 
v. 215, &c. 

Hes peris, Fm?. Hesperus. A town of 

Cyrcnaica, now Bemic or Bengasi , where 
most authors have placed the garden of the 
Hesperides. 

Hesperitis, a country of Africa. Diod. 4. 

Hesperus, a son of Japetus, brother to 
Atlas. He came to Italy, and the coun- 
try received the name of Hesperia from 
him, according to some accounts. He 
had a daughter called Hesperis, who mar- 
ried Adas, and became mother of seven 
daughters, called Adantides or Hesperides. 

Diod. 4. The name of Hesperus was 

also applied to the planet Venus, when 
it appeared after the setting of the sun. 
It was called Phosphorus or Lucifer when 
it preceded the sun. Cic. de Nat. D. 2, 
c. 2. — Senec. de Hippol. 749. Id. in 
Med. 71. 

Hestia, one of die Hesperides. Apol- 
lod. 

HestIjEa, a town of Euboea. 

Hesus, a deity among the Gauls, the 
same as the Mars of the Romans. Lucan. 1, 
v. 445. 

IIesychia, a daughter of Thespius. Apol~ 
lod. 

Hesychiits, the author of a Greek lexicon 
In die beginning of die 3d century, a valuable 
work which has been learnedly edited by Al- 
bert, 2 vols. fol. L. Bat. 1 746. 

Hetriculum, now Latarico , a town in the 
country of the Brutii. Liv. 30, c. 19. 

Hetruria & Etruria, a celebrated coun- 
try of Italy, at the west of the Tiber. It 
originally contained twelve different nations, 
which had each their respective monarch, 
called Lucumon. Their names were Veien- 
tes, Clusini, Perusini, Cortonenses, Arretini, 
Vetuloni, Volateirani, Rusellani, Volscinii, 
Tarquinii, Falisci, and Caeretani. The in- 
habitants were particularly famous for their 
superstition, and great confidence in omens, 
dreams, auguries, Sec* They all proved 
powerful and resolute enemies to die rising 
empire of the Romans, and were conquered 
only after much effusion of blood. Plin. 3, 
c. 5. 1 — Strab. 5. — Plut. in Rom. — Mela, 2, 
c. 4. 

Heurxppa, a surname of Diana. 

Hexapylum, a gate at Syracuse. The 
adjoining place of the city, or the wall, bore 

the same name. Diod. II & 14 Liv. 24, 

C. 21. 1. 25, c. 24. 1. 32, c. 39. 

Hiarbas or Iarbas, a 'king of Gcetulia. 
Yid. Iarbas. 

Hirer, a jpame applied to a Spaniard, as 
living near the river Hiberus or Iberus. 
Yid . 1 ben is. 
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Hibernia & Hybernia, a large island 
at the west of Britain, now called Ireland. 
Some of the ancients have called it Ibcrnia, 
Juverna, Iris, Hierna, Ogygia, Ivernia. 
Juv. 2, v. 160. — Strab. 4. — Orpheus. — 
Anstot. 

Hibrildes, an Athenian general. Dionys. 
Hal. 7. 

Hicetaon, a son of Laomedon, brodier 
to Priam, and father of MenaMppus. Homer. 
XL 3. — The father of Thymcetes, who 
came to Italy with JEneas. Vzrg. ASn. 10, 
v. 1 33. 

Hicetas, a philosopher of Syracuse, who 
believed that the earth moved, and that 
all the heavenly bodies were stationary. 
Diog. m Phil. — — A tyrant of Syracuse. 
Vid. Icetas. 

Hiempsal, a king of Numidia, Sec* 
Vid. Hyempsal. Plut. 

Hiera, a woman who married Telephus, 
king of Mysia, and who was said to sur- 
pass Helen in beauty. — The mother ot 
Pandarus and Bitias, by Alcanor. Virg. 

JEn. 9, v. 673. One of the Lipari islands, 

called also Theresia, now Vulcano. Pans. 10, 
c. 11. 

Hierapolis, a town of Syria, near die 

Euphrates. Another of Phrygia, famous 

for hot baths, now Bambukkalasi . An- 

other of Crete. 

Hierax, a youth who awoke Argus tc 
inform him that Mercury was stealing Io. 
Mercury killed Mm, and changed him intc 

a bird of prey. Apollod. 2, c. 2. An- 

tiochus king of Syria, and brother to Seleu- 
cus, received the surname of Hierax. Jus- 
tin. 37, c, 3. An Egyptian philosopher 

in the third century. 

Hierichus, ( untis ) the name of Jericho 
in the holy land, called the city of palm- 
trees, from its abounding in dates. Plin. 5, 
c. 14. — Tacit. H. 5, c. 6. 

Hiero 1st, a king of Syracuse, after his 
brother Gelon, who rendered himself odious 
in the beginning of his reign by his cruelty 
and avarice. He made war against Theron, 
the tyrant of Agrigentum, and took Himera. 
He obtained three different crowns at the 
Olympic games, two in horse races, and 
one at a chariot race, Pindar has cele- 
brated him as being victorious at Olympia. 
In die latter pait of his reign the conversa- 
tion of Simonides, Epicharmus, Pindar, &c. 
softened in some measure the roughness 
of his morals and the severity of his govern- 
ment, and rendered him the patron of learn- 
ing, genius, and merit. He died after a 
reign of 1 8 years, B. C. 467, leaving the 
crown to his brother Thrasybulus, who 
disgraced himself by his vices and tyranny. 
Diod. 1 1. — - The second of that name, king 
of Syracuse, was descended from Gelon. He 
was unanimously elected king by all the states 
of the island of Sicily, and appointed to carry 
on the wax against the Carthaginians. He 

joined 
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L surrendered to the Romans, but he was 
beaten by Appius Claudius, the Roman 
consul, and obliged to retire to Syracuse, 
where he was soon blocked up. Seeing all 
hopes of victory lost, he made peace with 
the Romans, and proved so faithful to his en- 
gagements during the fifty-nine years of his 
reign, that the Romans never had a more 
firm, or more attached ally. He died in the 
94th year of his age, about 225 years before 
the Christian era. He was universally regret- 
ted, and all the Sicilians showed by their la- 
mentations that they had lost a common 
father and a fiiend. He liberally patronised 
the learned, and employed the talents of 
Archimedes for the good of his country. He 
wrote a book on agriculture, now lost. He 
was succeeded by Hieronymus. uElum. V. 
H 4, 8. — Justin. 23 , c. 4. — Flor. 2, c. 2. — 

Liv. 16. An Athenian intimate with 

Nicias, the general. Pint, in Nic . A 

Parthian, Sic. Tacit. 

Hierocjesarea, a town of Lydia. Tacit . 
A. 2, c. 47, L 3, c. 62. 


Hierocepia, an island near Paphos in 
Cyprus. 

Hierocles, a persecutor of the Christians 
under Dioclesian, who protended to find in- 
consistencies in Scriptuie, and pieferred the 
miracles of Thyaneus to those of Christ. 
His writings were refuted by Lactantius and 

Eusebius. A Platonic pliilosopher, who 

taught at Alexandria, and wrote a book on 
providence and fate, fragments of which are 
preserved by Photius ; a commentary on the 
golden versos of Pythagoras ; and facetious 
moral verses. He fiorished A. D. 485. The 
best edition is that of Asheton and "Warren, 
8vo. London, 1742. A general in the in- 
terest of Demetrius. Polyan. 5. A go- 

vernor of Bithynia and Alexandria, under 

Dioclesian. An officer. Fid. Helioga- 

balus. 

Heerodulum, a town of Libya. 

Hieronica lex, by lliero, tyrant of Si- 
cily, to settle the quantity of com, the price 
and time of receiving it, between the farmers 
of Sicily, and the collector of the corn tax at 
Rome. This law, on account of its justice and 
candor, was continued by the Romans wlieu 
they became masters of Sicily. 

Hieronymus, a tyrant of Sicily, who suc- 
ceeded his father or grandfather lliero, when 
only 1 5 years old. He rendered himself odious 
by his cruelty, oppression, and debauchery. 
He abjured the alliance of Rome,whichHiero 
had observed with so much honor and advan- 
tage. He was assassinated, and all his family 
was overwhelmed in his fall, and totally extir- 
pated, B. C. 214. An historian of Rhodes, 

who wrote an account of the actions of Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, by whom he was appointed 
over Bceotia, B C. 254. Pint, in Dent— 
An Athenian sot over the fleet, while Conon 
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went to the king of Persia A Christian 

writer commonly called St. Jerome, born in 
Pannonia, and distinguished for his zeal agair st 
heretics. He wiote commentaries on the 
prophets, St. Matthew’s gospel, &c. a Latin 
version known by the name of Vulgate, pole- 
mical treatises, and an account of eccle- 
siastical writers before him. Of his works, 
which are replete with lively animation, 
sublimity, and erudition, the best edition is 
that of Vallersius, fol. Veronse, 1734, to 1740, 
ten vols. Jerome died A. D. 420, in his 91st 
year. 

Hierophilus, a Greek physician. He in- 
structed his daughter Agnodice in the art of 
midwifeiv, &c. Vid. Agnodice. 

H u rosoia ma, a celebrated city of Pa- 
lestine, the capital of Juda»a, taken by Pom- 
pey, who, on that account, is surnamed Hiero- 
soly m amts. Titus also took it and destroyed 
it, the 8 tli of September, A. D. 70, according 
to Josephus, 2177 years after its foundation. 
In the siege by Titus, 110,000 persons are 
sail to have perished, and 97,000 to have been 
made prisoners, and afterwards, either sold 
for slaves, or wantonly exposed for the sport 
of their insolent victors, to the fury of wild 
beasts. Joseph. Dell. J. 7, c. 16, tjc. — Cic. ad 
Attic. 2, ep. 2, Flacc. 28. 

IIkjnatia via, a laige road, which led 
from the Ionian sea to the Hellespont, across 
Macedonia, about 550 miles. Strab. 7. 

IIilaria, a daughter of Leucippus and 
Philodice. As she and her sister Phoebe were 
going to marry their cousins Lyncetis and Idas, 
they were carried away by Castor and Pollux, 
who married them. IIilaria had Anagon by 
Castor, and she, as well as her sister, obtained 
after death the honors which were generally 
paid to heroes. Apollod . 5. — Proper*. 1, el. 2, 
v. 16. — Perns. 2, c. 22. 1. 3, c. 1 9. Festi- 

vals at Rome in honor of the mother of the 
gods. 

Hilarius, a bishop of Poictiers in France, 
who wrote several treatises, the most famous 
of which is on the Trinity, in twelve books. 
The only edition is that of the Benedictine 
monks, fol. Paris, 1693. Hilary died A. D. 
372, in his 80th year. 

IIilleviones, a people of Scandinavia. 
Plin. 4, c. 13. 

Himella, now Aia, a small river in the 
country of the Sabines. Virg. JEn. % v* 
714. 

Himera, a city of Sicily built by the peopl c 
of Z ancle, and destroyed by the Carthaginians 

240 years after. $rab. 6. There wer e 

two rivers of Sicily of the same name, the on e. 
now Fiumi de Termini, falling at the east of 
Panormus into the Tuscan sea, with a town of 
the same name at its mouth, and also cele- 
brated baths. Cic. Verr. 4, c. 33. The other 
now Fiume Saiso , running in a southern di- 
rection, and dividing the island in almost two 
parts, Liv. 24, c. 6. 1. 25, c. 49. — — 'Hie 

anciem 
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ancient name of the Eurotas. Strab. 6. — 
Mela, % c. 7. — Polyb. 

Hiaiilco, a Carthaginian sent to explore 
tile western parts of Europe. Fest. Avien 
- — A son of Amilcar, who succeeded his fa- 
ther in the command of the Carthaginian ar- 
mies in Sicily. He died with his army by a 
plague, B. C.39S. Judin. 19, c. 2. 

IIippagoras, a man who wrote an ac- 
count of the republic of Carthage. A then. 
14. 

Hippalcimus, a son of Pelops and Hip- 
podamia, who was among the Argonauts. 

Hippalus, the first who sailed in open sea 
from Arabia to India. Arrian, in Perip. 

Hippakchia, a woman in Alexander’s age, 
who became enamoured of Crates, the Cynic 
philosopher, because she heard him discourse. 
She married him, though he at first disdained 
her addresses, and represented his poverty and 
meanness She was so attached to him that 
she was his constant companion, and was not 
ashamed publicly to gratify his impurest de- 
sires She wiote some things, now lost. 
Vi Id. Crates. Fiog. 6. — Saidas, 

Hipparchus, a son of Pisistratus, who sue- 
ceedcd his father as tyrant of Athens, with his 
brother Hippias. He patronised some of the 
learned men of the age, and distinguished him- 
self by his fondness for literature. The seduc- 
tion of a sister of Harmodius raised him many 
enemies, and he was at last assassinated by a 
desperate band of conspirators, with Harmo- 
dius and Aristogiton at their head, 5 13 years 

before Christ. JElian. V. JET. 8, c. 2 

One of Antony’s freed men. The first 

person who was banished by ostracism at 

Athens. The father of Asclepiades. ■■ 

A mathematician and astronomer of Nicsea. 
He first discovered that the interval between 
the vernal and the autumnal equinox is 1*86 
days, 7 days longer than between the au- 
tumnal and vernal, occasioned by the ec- 
centricity of the earth’s orbit He divided 
the heavens into 49 constellations, 12 in the 
ecliptic, 21 in the northern, and 16 in the 
southern hemisphere, and gave names to all 
the stars. He makes no mention of comets. 
From viewing a tree on a plain from different 
situations, which changed its apparent posi- 
tion, he was * led to the discovery of the 
parallax of the planets, or the distance be- 
tween their real or apparent position, viewed 
"from the centre and from the surface of the 
earth. He determined the longitude and 
latitude, and fixed the first degree of longi- 
tude at the Canaries. <He likewise laid die 
first foundations of trigonometry, so essen- 
tial to facilitate astronomical studies. He 
was the first who, after Thales and Sulpicius 
Callus, found out the exact time of eclipses, 
of which he made a calculation for 600 years. 
After a life of labor in the service of science 
and astronomy, and after publishing several 
treatises, and valuable observations on the 
appearance of the heavens, he died 125 years 
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before the Christian era. Plin. 2, c. 26, Ac. 

- An Athenian who conspired against 

II era elides, who kept Athens for Demetrius, 
&c. Pol yarn. 5 . 

HippARiNis, a son of Dionysius, who eject- 
ed Calippus fjom Syracuse, and seized the 
sovereign power for 27 years. Polyanu 5. 
Hie father of Dion. 

Hipparion, one of Dion’s sons. 

IIippasus, a son of Ceyx, who assisted 
Heicules against Eurytus. Apollod. 2, c. 7. 

A pupil of Pythagoras, born at Meta- 

pontum. He supposed that every thing was 

pioduced from fire. Fiog. A centaur 

killed at die nuptials of Pirithous. Ovid. Met . 

1 2, v. 552. An illegitimate son of Priam. 

Hygin fab. 90. 

Hippeus, a son of Hercules by Procris, 
eldest of the 50 daughters of Thcstius. ApoL 
lod 2, c. 7* 

Hippi, four small islands near Erythrae. 

Hippia, a lascivious woman, &c. Juv. 6, 

v. 82. A surname of Minerva, and also 

of Juno. Pans. 5, c. 15. 

Hippias, a philosopher of Elis, who main- 
tained that virtue consisted in not being in 
want of the assistance of men. At the Olym- 
pic games, he boasted that he was master of 
all the liberal and mechanical arts; and he 
said that the ring upon his finger, the tunic, 
cloak, and shoes, which he then wore, were 
all the work of his own hands. Cic. de Orat . 
5, c. 52. A son of Pisistratus, who be- 

came tyrant of Alliens after the death of his 
father, with his brother Hipparchus. He 
was willing to revenge the death of his 
brother, who had been assassinated, and for 
this violent measure he was driven from his 
country. He fled to king Darius in Persia, 
and was killed at the battle of Marathon, 
fighting against the Athenians, B. C. 490. 
He had five children by Myrrhine, the 
daughter of Callias. Hwodot. 6. — Thucyd. 7. 

Hippis, an historian and poet of Rhegium, 
in the reign of Xerxes. JElian. 8, H. An . 
c. 55. 

Hippius, a surname of Neptune, from his 
having raised a horse (ft r#oi) from the earth in 
his contest with Minerva concerning the giving 
a name to Athens. 

Hippo, a daughter of Scedasus, who, upon 
being ravished by the ambassadors of Sparta, 
killed herself, cursing the city that gave birth 
to such men. Pans. 9, c. 15. A cele- 

brated town of Africa, on the Mediter- 
ranean. Ital. 5, v. 252. — Strabo , 17, says 
that there are two of the same name in 
Africa, one of which by way of distinction 
is called Regius. Plin . 5, c. 5. 1. 9, c. 8. — 

Mela, 1, c. 7. — Liv. 29, c. 5 & 32. Also 

a town of Spain. Liv. 59, c. 30* of the 

Brutii. 

Hifposotes, a large meadow near the 
Caspian sea, where 50,000 horses could 
graze. 

IIirpo-BOTU3> a Greek historian, who com- 

posod 



HI 


HI 

posed a treatise on philosophers. Diog. in 
Pyth. 

*Hippocf,ntauri, a race of monsters who 
dwelt in Thessaly. [ Vid. Centauri.] 

Hippocoon, a son of (Ebalus, brotlier to 
Tyndaius. He was put to death by Her- 
cules, because he had diiven his bi other fiom 
the kingdom of Xjacedscmon. He was at the 
chace of the Calydonian boar. Diod. h — 
Apollod. 2, c. &c. 1. 5, c. 10. — Pans. Jaicod. 

— Ovid. Met. 8, v. 514. A fnond of 

iEneas, son of Hyrtacus, who distinguished 
himself in the funeral games of Sicily. 1 r tig. 
/En. 3, v. 492, &c. 

Hippocorystes, a son of iEgyptus. — 
of Hippocoon. Apollod. 

Hippocrate, a daughter of Thespius. 
Apollod. 

Hippocrates, a celebrated physician of 
Cos, one of the Cyclades. He studied phy- 
sic, in which hib giandfather Nebius was so 
eminently distinguished; and he impiovcd 
himself by reading the tablets in the temples 
of the gods, where each individual had writ- 
ten down the diseases under which he had 
labored, and the means by which he had re- 
covered. He delivered A die ns from a dread- 
ful pestilence in the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, and he was publicly rewarded 
with a golden crown, die piivileges of a 
citizen of Athens, and die initiation at the 
grand festivals. Skilful and diligent in his 
profession, he openly declared the measures 
which he had taken to cure a disease, and 
candidly confesses, that of 42 patients which 
were entrusted to his care, only 17 had 
recovered, and die rest had fallen a prey to 
the distemper in spite of his medical ap- 
plications. He devoted all his time for die 
service of his country ; and when Arta- 
xerxes invited him, even by force of arms, 
to come to his court, Ilippociates firmly and 
modesdy answered, that he was bom to serve 
his countrymen, and not a foreigner. He 
enjoyed the rewards which his well-directed 
labors claimed, and while he lived in the 
greatest popularity, he was caicfully em- 
ployed in observing die symptoms and the 
growth of every disorder, and from his judi- 
cious remarks, succeeding physicians have 
received the most valuable advantages. The 
experiments which he had tried upon die 
human frame increased his knowledge, and 
from his consummate observations, he knew 
how to moderate his own life as well as to 
prescribe to others. He died in the 99th 
year of his age, B. C. 561, free from all dis- 
orders of the mind and body; and after 
death he received with die name of Great , 
the same honors which were paid to Her- 
cules. His writings, few of which remain, 
have procured him die epithet of divine, and 
show that he was the Homer of his profession. 
According to Galen, his opinion is as respect- 
able as .die voice of an oracle. He wrote in 
the Ionic dialect, at the advice of Demo- 
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critus, diough he was a Doiian. His memory 
is still venerated at Cos, and the present in- 
habitants of the island show a small house, 
which Hippoci ates, as they mention, once 
inhabited. The best editions of his works are 
that of Fresius, Genev. fol. 1G57 , of Linden, 
2 vols. 8vo. Amst. 1 665 ; and diat of Mackius, 
2vols. fol. Vienna;, 1743. His treatises, es- 
pecially the Aphai'isms, have been published 
separately. Phn. 7, c. 37. — Cic. de Qmt. 5. 
An Athenian gencial in the Pelopon- 
nesian war. Plat. A mathematician. 

An oificei of Chalcedon, killed by Alci- 

biades. Pint, nt Ale. A Syracusan de- 
feated by Maicellus. The father of 

Pisistratus. A tyrant of Gela. 

Hippocratia, a festival in honor of Nep- 
tune in Arcadia. 

IIippocrkne, a fountain of Bocotia, near 
mount Helicon, sacied to the muses. Jt first 
lose from die ground, when stiuck by the 
feet of the horse Pegasus, whence the name 
iVra xgwyi, the horse's fountain* Ovid. 5. 
Met. v. 2 56. 

IIippodamas, a son of die Achelous 

of Priam. Apollod. 

HirroDAME & Hippodamia, a daughter 
of (Enomaus, king of Pisa, in Elis, who 
married Pel ops son of Tantalus Her father, 
who was either enamouied of her himself, or 
afiaid lest he should perish by one of his 
daughter’s childien, according to an oracle, 
refused to marry her, except to him who could 
overcome him in a chariot race. As the 
beauty of Hippodamia was greatly celebrated, 
many courted her, and accepted her father’s 
conditions tiiougli death attended a defeat. 
Ihn teen had already been conquered, and 
forfeited their lives, when Pelops came from 
Lydia and entered the lists. Pelops previ- 
ously bribed IVX jrtilus, the charioteer of (Eno- 
maus, and ensured himself the victory. In 
the race, (Enomaus mounted on a broken 
chariot, which the corrupted Myrtilus had 
purposely provided for him, was easily over- 
come, and was killed in the course ; and Pe- 
lops married Hippodamia, and avenged the 
death of (Enomaus, by throwing into the sea 
the perfidious Myrtilus, who claimed for the 
reward of his treachery, die favor which Hip- 
podamia could grant only to her husband, 
Hippodamia became mother of Atreus and 
Thyestes, and it is said that she died of grief 
for the death of her father, which her guilty 
correspondence with Pelops and Myrtilus had 
occasioned. Virg. G. 3, v. 7. — Ifygin.fub. 
84 & 253. — Pans. 5, c. 14, &C. — Diod. 4. 

Ovid. Hcroid. 8 & 17 A daughter^ of 

Adrastus, king of Argos, who married Piri- 
thous, king of the Lapitlicc. The festivity 
which prevailed on the day of her marriage 
was interrupted by the attempts of Eurytus 
to offer her violence. [ Vid. Pirithous.] She 
is called Ischomache by some, and Deidamia 

by others. Ovid. Met . 12. PluU in 

Thes. — A daughter of Danaus. Apollod. 



A mistress of Achilles, daughter of 

Brises. — A daughter of Anchises, who 

married Alcathous. Homer . II. 13, v. 429. 

HippodXmus, a man of Miletus, who 
settled a lepublic without any previous know- 
ledge of government. Amtot. 2, Polit. — — — 
A Pythagorean philosopher. An Athe- 

nian who gave his house to his country when 
he knew such a concession would improve 

the port of the Piraeus. An Athenian 

archon. A man famous for his voracious 

appetite. 

Hippodice, one of the Danaides. ApoUod. 

HipPOimoMiJS, a son of Hercules. Id. 

A Thessalian, who succeeded in a school 

at Athens, in ‘he age of M. Antony. Philostr . 
A place where horse races were exhi- 
bited. Martial. 12, ep. 50. 

Hippola, a town of Peloponnesus. Pa us. 3, 
c. 25. 

Hippolochus, a son of Bellerophon, father 
to Glaucus, who commanded the Lycians 
during the Tiojan war. A son of Glau- 

cus also boie the same name. Homer. II 6, 

v. 119. A son of Antimachus, slain in 

the Trojan war. Id. 1 1, v. 122. 

Hippo lyte, a queen of the Amazons, given 
in marriage to Theseus by Hercules, who 
had conquered her, and taken away her 
girdle by order of Eurystheus. [Fid. Her- 
cules.] She had a son by Theseus, called 
Hippolytus. Pint, in Thes. *— Propei't. 4, 

eh 3. The wife of Acastus, who fell in 

love with Peleus, who was in exile at her 
husband’s court. She accused him of in- 
continence, and of attempts upon her virtue, 
before Acastus, only because he refused to 
gratify her desires. She is also called Asty- 
ochia. [Fid. Acastus.] — A daughter of 
Cretheus. ApoUod. 

Hippolytus, a son of Theseus and Hip- 
polyte, famous for his virtues and his mis- 
fortunes. His step-mother Phaedra fell in 
love with him, and when he refused to pollute 
his father’s bed, she accused him of offering 
violence to her person before Theseus. Her 
accusation was readily believed, and Theseus 
entreated Neptune severely to punish the in- 
continence of his son. Hippolytus fled from 
the resentment of his father, and as he pur- 
sued his way along the sea-shore, his horses 
were so frightened at the noise of sea-calves, 
which Neptune had purposely sent there, that 
they ran among the rocks till his chariot was 
broken and his body torn to pieces. Temples 
were raised to liis memory, particularly at 
Treezone, where* he received divine honors. 
According to some accounts, Diana restored 
him to life. Ovid . Fast. 3, v. 268. Met . 15, 

v. 469. — Firg. JEn. 7, v. 761, &c. A son 

of Ropalus, king of Sicyon, greatly beloved 

by Apollo. Plut* in Num. A giant killed 

by Mercury. A son of iEgyptus. ApoUod . 

1 & 2. A Christian writer in the third 

century, whose works have been edited by 
Fabricius, Hamb. fol. 1716. 
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Hippomachus, a musician, who severely 
rebuked one of his pupils because he was 
praised by the multitude, and observed that 
it was the greatest proof of his ignorance. 
jEhan. 2, V. H. c. 6. 

Hippomedon, a son of Nisimachus and 
Mythidice, who was one of the seven chiefs 
who went against Thebes. He was killed by 
I-marus, son of Acastus. Apollod. 3, c. 6. — • 
Pans. 2, c. 36. 

Hippomedusa, a daughter of Danaus. 
Apollod. 

Hippomenes, an Athenian archon, who 
exposed his daughter Limone to be devoured 
by horses, because guilty of adultery, Ovid . 
in lb. 459. — -A son of Macareus and Me- 
rope, who married Atalanta, [Fid. Atalanta,] 
with the assistance of Venus. These two 
fond lovers were changed into lions by 
Cybele, whose temple they had profaned in 
their impatience to consummate their nuptials. 

Ovid. Met. 10, v. 585, &c. The father 

of Megareus. 

Hippomolgi, a people of Scythia, who, as 
the name implies, lived upon the milk of 
horses. Hippocrates has given an account of 
their manner of living, He aqud <$• aer. 44. — 
Dionys. Perieg. 

Hippo n & Hipro, a town of Africa. 

Hippona, a goddess who presided over 
horses. Her statues were placed in horses 
stables. Juv. 8, v. 157. 

Hippo nax, a Greek poet bom at Ephesus, 
540 years before the Christian era. He cul- 
tivated the same satirical poetry as Archilochus, 
and was not inferior to him in the beauty or 
vigor of his lines. His satirical raillery ob- 
liged him to fly from Ephesus. As he was 
naturally deformed, two brothers, Buphalus 
and Anthemius, made a statue of him, which, 
by the deformity of its features, exposed the 
poet to universal ridicule. Hipponax re- 
solved to avenge the injury, and he wrote 
such bitter invectives and satirical lampoons 
against them, that they hanged themselves in 
despair. Cic. adfavdl. 7, ep. 24. 

Hipponiates, a bay in the country of the 
Brutii. 

IIipponium, a city in the country of the 
Brutii, where Agathocles, built a dock. Strab. 

Hipponous, the father of Peribcea and Ca- 
paneus. He was killed by the thunderbolts 
of Jupiter before the walls of Thebes. Apol- 
lod. 1, c. 8. 1. 5, c. 1. The first name of 

Bellerophon. — A son of Priam. 

Hippopodes, a people of Scythia, who have 
horses' feet. Dionys . Perieg. 

Hippostratus, a favorite of Lais. 

HippotXdes, the patronymic of JEolus, 
grandson to Hippotas, by Segesta, as also of 
Amastrus, his son, who was killed in the 
Rutulian war. Firg. JEn. 1 1, v. 674. — « 
Ovid. Met. 11, v. 451. 

Hippotas or Hippotes, a Trojan prince, 

changed into a river. [Fid. Crinisus.] The 

father of JEolus, who from thence is called 
Hippotades, 



Ill 

Hippotades. Horn. Od. 10, v. 2. — — Ovid. 
Her. 18, v. 48. Met. 14, v. 224. 

Hifpothoe, a daughter of Mestor and 
Lysidice, carried away to the islands called 
Echinades, by Neptune, by whom she had a 
son named Taphius. Apollod. 2, c. 4. — 
One of the Nereides. Id. 1, c. 2. — A 
daughter of Pelias. Id. 

Hippothoon, a son of Neptune and 
Alope, daughter of Cercyon, exposed in tlie 
woods by his mother, that her amours with 
the god* might be concealed fiom her father. 
Her shame was discovered, and her father 
ordered her to be put to death. Neptune 
changed her into a fountain, and the child 
was pieserved by mares, whence his name, 
and when grown up, placed on his grand- 
father’s throne by the friendship of Theseus. 
11'1/gin. fab. 187. — Pans. 1, c. 58. 

Hippotiioontis, one of the 12 Athe- 
nian tribes, which received its name from 
Hippothoon. 

Hxppothous, a son of Lethus, killed by 
Ajax in the Trojan war. Horner. II. 2 & 17. 

A son of Priam. — Apollod. 5, c. 12. 

A son of iEgyptus. Id. — One of the 
hunters of die Calydonian boar. Ovid. 
Met. 1, v. 307. 

Hippotiout, a prince who assisted the Tro- 
jans, and was killed by Merion. * Homer. 
II. 15 & 14. 

Hippuris, one of the Cyclades. Mela, 2, 
c. 7. 

Hippus, a river falling into die Phasis. 

Hipsides, a Macedonian, &c. Curt. 7, 
ft 7. 

Hira, a maritime town of Peloponnesus. 
Homer. II. 12. 

Hirpiki, a people of die Samnites. Sd. 8, 
v. 560. 

Q. Hirpikus, a Roman, to whom Ho- 
race dedicated his Q od. 11, and also 1, 
ep. 16. 

Hirtus, a debauched fellow, &c. Jim. 10, 
v. 222. 

Hirtia lex de magistratibus, by A. Hin- 
dus. It required that none of Pompey’s ad- 
herents should be raised to any office or dig- 
nity in die state. 

Hirtius, A ulus, a consul with Pansa, 
who assisted Brutus when besieged at Mutina 
by Antony. They defeated Antony, but 
were both killed in batde B. C. 45. Suet, in 

Aug. 10. An historian to whom die 8th 

book of Caesar’s bistory of the Gallic wars, 
as also that of the Alexandrian and Spanish 
wars, is attributed. The style is inferior to 
that of Caesar’s Commentaries. The author, 
who was Caesar’s friend, and Cicero’s pupil, 
is supposed to be no odicr than the consul of 
that name. 

Hisbon, a Rutulian, killed by Pallas. Virg. 
JSn. 10, v, 584. 

HispXlis, an ancient town of Spain, now 
called Seville. Plin. 5, c. 3. — Cic. Fam. 10, 
ejr. 52. 
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HisrANiA or Hispani.e, called by the poets 
Iberia , Hesperia , <$• Hespena Xllhma, a large 
country of Europe, separated from Gaul by 
the Pyrenean mountains, and bounded on 
every odier side by the sea. Spain was first 
known to die merchants of Phoenicia, and 
from them passed to the Carthaginians, to 
whoso power it long continued in subjection. 
The Romans became sole masteis of it at 
die end of die second Punic war, and 
divided it at first into citn zor and ulterior , 
which last was aftcrwaids separated into 
Brctica and Lusitania by Augustus. The 
Ilispania eitenor was also called 2'arraconen - 
sis. The inhabitants were naturally warlike, 
and they often destroyed a life which w r as 
become useless, and even buidcnsome by its 
infirmities. Spain was famous for its rich 
mines of silver, which employed 40,000 work- 
men, and daily yielded to the Romans no 
less than 20,000 drachms. These have long 
since failed, diough in the florishing times of 
Rome, Spain was said to contain more gold, 
silver, brass and iron than the rest of die 
world. It gave birth to Quintilian, Lucan, 
Martial, Mela, Silius, Seneca, &c. Jus- 
tin. 44 .-—Strab. 3. — Mela t 2, c. 6. — Plin. 5, 
c. 1 & 20. 

Hispanus, a native of Spain. The word 
flispamensis was also used, but geneially ap- 
plied to a person living in Spain and not born 
there. Martial. 12, prof. 

IIispellum, a town of Umbria. 

Hisro, a noted debauchee. Sec. Juv. 2, 
v. 50. 

Hispulla, a lascivious woman. Juv. 6, 
v. 74. 

Histaspes, a relation of Darius III. killed 
in a battle, &c. Curt. 4, c. 4. 

Histeu, a river. Vid. Istcr. 

IIister Pacuvius, a man distinguished as 
much by his vices as his immense riches. 
Juv . 2, v. 58. 

Histijea, a city of Eubcea, anciently ca’Ied 
Talantia. It was near the promontory called 
Ceneum. Homer. II. 2. 

Histi^eotis, a country of Thessaly, situate 
below mount Olympus and mount Ossa, 
anciently called Doris, from Dorus die son of 
Deucalion, and inhabited by the Pelasgi. The 
Pelasgi were driven from the country by die 
Cadmeans, and these last were also dispossessed 
by the Perrhsebeans, who gave to their newly- 
acquired possessions die name of Histiaiotis, 
or Esticeotis, from Estioea, or Histisea. a town 
of Eubcea, which they had dien lately de- 
stroyed, and whose inhabitants they had car- 
ried to Thessaly with them. Strab. — Ile- 
rodot. 4. ■■■■ - — A small country of Euboea, of 
which Histiaea, or Estiaea, was the capital. 

Histijeus, a tyrant of Miletus, who ex- 
cited the Greeks to take up arms against Per- 
sia. Herodot. 5, &c. An historian of 

Miletus. 

Histria. Vid. Istria. 

Horn us, a herald in the Trojan war. 

Holocroh, 



Holocron, a mountain of Macedon. 

Homeromastix, a surname given to Zoilus 
die critic. 

IloMEiius, a celebrated Greek poet, the 
most ancient of all the profane writers. The 
age in wliicli he lived is not known, though 
some suppose it to be about 1 68 years after 
the Tiojan war. or, according to others, 
160 years befoie the foundation of Rome. 
According to Paterculus, he florished 968 
years before the Christian era, or 884, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, who supposes him to be 
cotemporary with Hesiod. The Arundelian 
M«u bles fix his era 907 years before Christ, 
and make him also cotemporary with He- 
siod, Tliis diversity of opinions proves the 
antiquity of Homer; and the uncertainty 
prevails also concerning the place of his na- 
tivity. No less than seven illustrious cities 
disputed the right of having given birth to die 
greatest of poets, as it is well expressed in 
these lines : 

Smyrna , Chios, Coloplum, Salaims, Rkodos, 
Argos, Alhence , 

Orbis de patria certat , Homer c, lud. 

He was called Melesigencs, because sup- 
posed to be born on the borders of the 
river Meles. There prevailed a report that 
he had established a school at Chios in 
the latter part of his life, and, indeed, this 
opinion is favored by the present inhabitants 
of the island, who sail glory in showing 
to travellers the seats where the venerable 
master and his pupils sat in the hollow of 
a rock, at the distance of about four miles 
from the modern capital of the island. 
These difficulties and doubts have not been 
removed, though Aristotle, Herodotus, Plu- 
tarch, and others, have employed their pen in 
writing his life. In his two celebrated poems 
called die Iliad and Odyssey, Homer has dis- 
played the most consummate knowledge of 
human nature, and rendered himself immortal 
by the sublimity, the fire, sweetness, and ele- 
gance of Ills poetry. He deserves a greater 
share of admiration when we consider that he 
wrote witiiout a model, and that none of his 
poetical imitators have been able to surpass, 
or, perhaps to equal their great master. If 
there are ar.y faults found in his poetry, they 
are to be attributed to die age in which he 
lived, and not to him ; and we must observe 
that the world is indebted to Homer for Ills 
happy successor Virgil. In his Iliad, Homer 
has described the resentment of Achilles, and 
its fatal consequences in the Grecian army, 
before the walls of Troy. In the Odyssey, 
he poet has chosen for his subject the return 
of Ulysses into his country, with the many 
misfortunes which attended his voyage after 
the fall of Troy. These two poems are each 
divided into 24 books, the same number as 
the letters of the Greek alphabet, and though 
the Iliad claims an uncontested superiority 
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over the Odyssey, yet the same force, the 
same sublimity and elegance, prevail, though 
divested of its most powerful fire; and 
Longinus, the most refined of critics, beau- 
tifully compares the Iliad to the mid-day, 
and the Odyssey to the setting sun, and 
observes, that the latter still preserves its 
original splendor and majesty, though de- 
prived of its meridian heat. The poetry of 
Homer was so universally admired, that, 
in ancient times, every man of learning 
could repeat with facility any passage in the 
Iliad or Odyssey ; and, indeed, it was a suf- 
ficient authority to settle disputed boundaries, 
or to support any argument. The poems of 
Homer are the compositions of a man who 
travelled and examined with the most critical 
accuracy whatever deserved notice and claimed 
attention. Modern travellers are astonished 
to see the different scenes which the pen of 
Homer described about 5000 years ago, still 
existing in the same unvaried form, and the 
sailor who steers his course along the JEgean, 
sees all the promontories and rocks which 
appealed to Nestor and Menelaus, when they 
returned victorious from the Trojan war. 
The ancients had such veneration for Homer, 
that they not only raised temples and altars to 
him, but offered sacrifices, and worshipped him 
as a god. The inhabitants of Chios celebrated 
festivals every fifth year in his honor, and 
medals were struck, which represented him 
sitting on a throne, holding his Iliad and Odys- 
sey. In Egypt his memory was consecrated by 
Ptolemy Philopator, who erected amagnificent 
temple, within which was placed a statue of the 
poet beautifully surrounded with a represent- 
ation of the seven cities which contended for 
the honor of his birth. The inhabitants of 
Cos, one of the Sporades, boasted that Homer 
was buried in their island ; and the Cyprians 
claimed the same honor, and said that he was 
bom of Themisto, a female native of Cyprus. 
Alexander was so fond of Homer, that he ge- 
nerally placed his compositions under his pil- 
low, with his sword; and he carefully deposited 
the Iliad in one of the richest and most valu- 
able caskets of Darius, observing, that the most 
perfect work of human genius ought to be pre- 
served in a box the most valuable and precious 
in the world. It is said that Pisistratus, tyrant 
of Athens, was the first who collected and ar- 
ranged the Iliad and Odyssey in the manner in 
which they now appear to us : and that it is to 
the well-directed pursuits of Lycurgus that 
we are indebted for their preservation. Many 
of the ancients have written the life of Homer, 
yet their enquiries and labors have not much 
contributed to prove the native place, the 
patronage and connections, of a man whom 
some have represented as deprived of sight. 
Besides the Iliad and Odyssey, Homer wrote, 
according to the opinion of some authors, a 
poem upon Ampliaraus’s expedition against 
Thebes, besides the Phoceis, the Cercopes, 
the small Iliad, the Epicichlides, and the Bat- 
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trachomyomachia, and many hymns to some 
of tne gods. The merit of originality is taken 
very improperly, perhaps, fiom Homer, by 
those who suppose, with Clemens Alex. 6 
Strom . that he borrowed fiom Oipheus, or 
that, according to Suidas (voce Corinnus ) he 
took his plan of the Iliad from Corinnus, an 
epic poet, who wrote on the Trojan war, at 
the very time the Greeks besieged that famed 
city. Agatlion, an ancient painter, accord- 
ing to iElian, represented the merit of the 
poet in a manner as bold as it was indelicate. 
Homer was represented as vomiting, and all 
other poets as swallowing what he ejected. 
Of the numerous commentaries published on 
Homer, that of Eustathius, bishop of Thes- 
salouica, is by far the most extensive and 
erudite. The best editions of Homer’s Iliad 
and Odyssey may, perhaps, be^found to be 
by Barnes, 2 vols. 4to. Cantab* 1711; that 
of Glasgow. 2 vols. fol. 1758 ; that of Berg- 
lerus, 2 vols. 12mo. Amst. 1707; that of 
Dr. Clarke of the Iliad, 2 vols. 4to. 1729, 
and of the Odyssey, 1740; and that of Ox- 
ford, 5 vols. 8vo. 1 780, containing the scho- 
lia, hymns, and an index. Herodot. 2, c. 
55 . — Theocrit . 18. — Aristot . Poet* — St rub. 
—Dio. Ckrys. 35. Or at. — Pans. 2, 9, 10. 

— Heliodor . 5. — JElian. V . H. 15. — Val. 
Max. 8, c. 8. — Quintil. 1, 8, 10, 12. — Pa- 
terc . 1, c. 5. — Uionys. Hal. — Pint . in Alex. 
Sec. One of the Greek poets called Plei- 

ades, born at Ilierapolis, B. C. 2 65. He 

wrote 45 tragedies all lost. There were 

seven other poets, of inferior note, who bore 
the. name of Homer. 

Homole, a lofty mountain of Thessaly, 
once the residence of the Centaurs. Virg. 
JEn. 7, v. 675. 

Homolea, a mountain of Magnesia. 

Homolippus, a son of Hercules and Xan- 
this. A polled. 

Homoloides, one of the seven gates of 
Thebes. Stat. Theb . 7, v. 252. 

Homonadenses, a people of Cilicia. 

Honor, a virtue worshipped at Rome. 
Her first temple was erected by Scipio Afri- 
cans, and another was afterwards built by 
Claud. Marcellus. Cic. de Nat. JO. 2, c. 23. 

Honorius, an emperor of the western 
empire of Rome, who succeeded his father 
Theodosius the Great, with his brother Ar- 
cadius. He was neither bold nor vicious, 
but be was of a modest and timid disposition, 
unfit for enterprize, and fearful of danger. 
He conquered his enemies by means of his 
generals, and suffered himself and his people 
to be governed by ministers who took advan- 
tage of their imperial master’s indolence and 
inactivity. He died of a dropsy in the 39th 
year of his age, 15th of August A.D. 423. 
He left no issue, though he married two 
wives. Under him and his brother the Ro- 
man power was divided into two different em- 
pires. Hie successors of Honorius, who fixed 
their residence at Rome, were called the em- 
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perors of the west, and the successors of Ar- 
cadius, who sat on the throne of Constant!, 
nople, were distinguished by the name of em- 
peiors of the eastern Roman empire. This 
division of power proved fatal to both em- 
pires, and they soon looked upon one another 
with indifference, contempt, and jealousy. 

Hora, a goddess at Rome, supposed to be 
Hersilia, who married Romulus. She was 
said to preside over beauty. Ovid. Met . 14, 
v. 851. 

IIoRACiTiE, a people near Illyricum. 

II o r a pollo, a Greek writer, whose age is 
unknown. His Hteroglyphjca f a curious and 
entertaining book, has been edited by Com. 
de Paw. 4to. Ultraj. 1727. 

Horjtc, three sisters, daughters of Jupiter 
and Themis, according to Hesiod called Eu- 
nomia, Dice, and Irene. They were the 
same as the seasons who presided over the 
spring, summer, and winter, and were re- 
presented by the poets as opening the gates of 
heaven and of Olympus. Homer . 11. 5, v. 
749. — Paus. 5, c. 11.— Hesiod Theog. v. 
902. 

IIoratia, the sister of the Horatii, killed 
by her brother for mourning the death o^ tho 
Curiatii. Cic. de Inv 2, c. 20. 

IIoratius Cocles. Vid. Codes. — Q. 
Flaccus, a celebrated poet, born at Venu- 
sia. His father was a freed-man, and though 
poor in his circumstances, he liberally edu- 
cated his son, and sent him to learn philo- 
sophy at Athens, after he had received the 
lessons of the best masters at Home. Horace 
followed Brutus from Athens, and the timi- 
dity which he betrayed at the battle of Phi- 
lippi, so effectually discouraged him, that he 
for ever abandoned the profession of arms, 
and at his return to Rome, he applied him- 
self to cultivate poetry. His rising talents 
claimed the attention of Virgil and Varius, . 
who recommended him to the care of Me- 
camas and Augustus, the most celebrated 
patrons of literature. Under the fostering 
patronage of the emperor and of his mi- 
nister, Horace gave himself up to indolence 
and refined pleasure. He was a follower of 
Epicurus, and while he liberally indulged 
his appetites, he neglected the calls of am- 
bition, and never suffered himself to be car- 
ried away by the tide of popularity or public 
employments. He even refused to become 
the secretary of Augustus, and the emperor 
was not offended at his refusal. He lived at 
the table of his illustrious patrons as if he 
were in his own bouse ; and Augustus, while 
sitting at his meals with Virgil at his right 
hand, and Horace at his left, often ridi- 
culed the short breath of the former, and 
the watery eyes of the latter, by observing 
that he sat between tears and sighs, JSgo sum 
inter suspiria lacrymas . Horace was warm 
in his friendship, and, if ever any ill-judged 
reflection had caused offence, the poet imme- 
diately made every concession which could 
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effect a reconciliation, and not destroy the 
good purposes of friendly society. Horace 
died in the 57th year of his age, B. C. 8. 
His gaiety was suitable to the liveliness and 
dissipation of a court; and his familiar inti- 
macy with Mecsenas has induced some to 
believe that the death of Horace was violent, 
and that he hastened himself out of the world 
to accompany his friend. The 1 7th ode of 
his second book, which was written during 
the last illness of Mecaenas, is too serious to 
be considered as a poetical rhapsody, or un- 
meaning effusion, and indeed, the poet sur- 
vived the patron only three weeks, and or- 
dered his bones to be buried near those of 
his fiiend. He left all his possessions to 
Augustus. The poetry of Horace, so much 
commended for its elegance and sweetness, 
is deservedly censured for the licentious ex- 
pressions and indelicate thoughts which he 
too frequently introduces. In his odes he 
has imitated Pindar and Anacreon ; and if 
he has confessed himself to be inferior to the 
former, he has shown that he bears the palm 
over the latter by his more ingenious and re- 
fined sentiments, by the ease and melody of 
his expressions, and by the pleasing variety 
of his numbers. In his satires and epistles, 
Horace displays much wit, and much sa- 
tirical humor, without much poetry, and liis 
style, simple and unadorned, differs little 
from prosaical composition. In his art of 
poetry he has shown much taste and judg- 
ment, and has rendered in Latin hexameters, 
what Aristotle had, some ages before, deli- 
vered to his pupils in Greek prose. The 
poet gives judicious rules and useful precepts 
to the most powerful and opulent citizens of 
Rome, who, in the midst of peace and en- 
joyment, wished to cultivate poetry and court 
the muses. The best editions of Horace 
will be found to be that of Basil, fol. 1580, 
illustrated by eighty commentators ; that of 
Baxter’s, edited by Gesner, 8vo. Lips. 1752 ; 
and that of Glasgow, 12rao. 1744. Suet, in 

Aug.— ‘Odd. Trisl. 4, el. 10, v. 49.- 

Three brave Romans, born at the same birth, 
who fought against the three Curiatii, about 
667 years before Christ. This celebrated 
fight was fought between the hostile camps of 
the people of Alba and Rome, and on their 
success depended the victory. In the first 
attack two of the Iloratii were killed, and the 
only surviving brother, by joining artifice to 
valor, obtained an honorable trophy. By 
pretending to fiy from the field of battle, he 
easily separated his antagonists, and, in attack- 
ing them one by one, he was enabled to con- 
quer them all. As he returned victorious to 
Rome, his sister reproached him with the 
murder of one of the Curiatii, to whom she 
was promised in marriage. He was incensed 
at the rebuke, and killed his sister This 
violence Taised the indignation of the people ij 
he was tried and capitally condemned. His 
eminent services, however, pleaded in his fa- 
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vor ; the sentence of death was exchanged for 
a more moderate, but more ignominious pu- 
nishment, and he was only compelled to 
pass under the yoke. A trophy was raised 
in the Roman forum, on which he suspended 
the spoils of the conquered Curiatii. Cic. de 
I vent. 2, c. 26. — Liv. 1, c. 24, Sec. — 

Dionys. Hal. 3, c. 3 A Roman consul, 

who defeated the Sabines. A consul, who 

dedicated the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
During the ceremony he was informed of the 
death of his son, but he did not forget the 
sacied character he then bore for the feelings 
of a parent, and continued the dedication 
after ordering the body to be buried. Liv. 2. 

Horcias, the general of 3000 Macedoni- 
ans, who revolted from Antigonus in Cap- 
padocia. Polycen. 4. 

Hormisdas, a name which some of the 
Persian kings bore in the reign of the Ro- 
man emperors. 

Horesti, a people of Britain, supposed to 
be the inhabitants of Eskdale now in Scot- 
land. Tacit. Ag. 58. 

Horratus, a Macedonian soldier, who 
fought with another private soldier in sight 
of the whole army of Alexander. Curt. 9. 
c. 7. 

Hortensia, a celebrated Roman lady, 
daughter of the orator Hortensius, whose 
eloquence she had inherited in the most emi- 
nent degree. When the triumvirs had 
obliged 14, OCX) women to give upon oath an 
account of their possessions, to defray the 
expences of the state, Hortensia undertook 
to plead their cause, and was so successful 
in her attempt, that 1000 of her female fel- 
low-sufferers escaped from the avarice of the 
triumvirate. Val. Max. 8, c. 3. 

Hortensia lex, by Q. Hortensius, the 
dictator, A. U. C. 667. It ordered the 
whole body of the Roman people to pay im- 
plicit obedience to whatever was enacted by 
the commons. The nobility, before this law 
was enacted, had claimed an absolute exemp- 
tion.’ 

Horta, a divinity among the Romans, 
who presided over youth, and patronized all 
exhortations to virtue and honorable deeds. 
She is the same as Hcrsilia. 

Horta, or Hoktinum, a town of the Sa- 
bines, on the confluence of the Nar and the 
Tiber. Virg. JEn. 7, v. 716. 

Q. Hortensius, a celebrated orator, who 
began to distinguish himself by his elo- 
quence, in the Roman forum, at the age of 
nineteen. His friend and successor Ci- 
cero speaks with great eulogium of his ora- 
torical powers, and mentions the uncom- 
mon extent of his memory. The affected 
actions of Hortensius at the bar procured 
him the ridiculous surname of JOionysia , 
a celebrated stage dancer at the time. He 
was praetor and consul, and, died 5C) years 
before Christ, in his 65d year. His ora- 
tions are not extant* Quntilian mentions them 
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as undeserving the great commendations wl nch 
Ciceio had so liberally bestowed upon them. 
Hortensius was very rich, and not less than 
10,000 casks of Arvisian wine were found in 
his cellar after his death. He had written 
pieces of amorous poetry, and annals, all lost. 
Cic. in Brut, ad Attic, de Orat . §c. — Varro 

de R. R. 3, c. 5. Corbio, a grandson of 

the orator of the same name, famous for his 

lasciviousness. A rich Roman who asked 

the elder Cato his wife, to procreate children. 
Cato gave his wife to his friend, and took her 
again after his death. This behaviour of 
Cato was highly censured at Rome, and it was 
observed, that Cato’s wife had entered the 
house of Hortensius veiy poor, but that she 
returned to the bed of Cato in the gieatcst 
opulence. Pint, in Cat. — — A Roman, 
slain by Antony on his In other’s tomb. Id. 

A proctor, who gave up Macedonia to 

Brutus. Id. One of Sylla’s lieutenants. 

Id. A Roman, the first v-lio intioducod 

the eating of peacocks at Rome. This was at 
the feast which he gave when he was created 
augur. 

Hortona, a town of Italy, on the con- 
fines of the iEqui. Liv. 5, c. 30. 

Horus, a son of Isis, one of the deities of 
the Egyptians. A king of Assyria. 

Hospitalis, a surname of Jupiter among 
the Romans as the god of hospitality. 

PIostii i a llx was enacted A. U. C. 
583. By it such as were among the enemies 
of the republic, or absent when the state 
required their assistance, were guilty of ra- 
pine. 

Hostilia, a large town on the Po. Tacit. 
Ann. 2, c. 40. —Plm. 21, c. 12. 

Hostius Hostilius, a warlike Roman, 
presented with a crown of bouglis by Romu- 
lus, for his intrepid behaviour in a battle. 

Dionys. Hal. A consul. A Latin 

poet in the age of J. Caesar, who composed a 
poem on the wars of Istiia. Ma&'ob. Sat. 6, 
c. 3 & 5. 

Hunni, a people of Sarmatia, who invaded 
the empire of Rome in the fifth century, and 
settled in Pannonia, to which they gave the 
name of Hungary. 

Hyacintiiia, an annual solemnity at Amy- 
clse, in Laconia, in honor of Hyacinthus and 
Apollo. It continued for three days, during 
which time the grief of the people was so 
great for the death of Hyacinthus, that they 
did not adorn their hair with garlands during 
their festivals, nor eat bread, but fed only upon 
sweetmeats. They did not even sing pieans in 
honor of Apollo, or observe any of the so- 
lemnities which were usual at other sacrifices. 
On the second day of the festival there were a 
number of different exhibitions. Youths, with 
their garments girt about them, entertained 
the spectators, by playing sometimes upon the 
flute, or upon the harp, and by singing ana- 
pestic songs, in loud echoing voices, in honor of 
Apollo. O tilers passed across the theatre 
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mounted upon horses richly adorned, and at 
the same time, choirs of young men came 
upon the stage singing tlieir uncouth rustic 
songs, and accompanied by persons who 
danced at the sound of vocal and instiumen- 
tal music, according to the ancient custom. 
Some virgins were also introduced in chariots 
of wood, covered at the top and magnifi- 
cently adorned. Others appeared in iaca 
chariots. The city began then to be filled 
with joy, and immense numbcis of victims 
were offered on the altars of Apollo, and the 
votaries liberally entertained their friends and 
slaves. During this latter pait of the festi- 
vity, all were eager to be piesent at the 
games, and the city was almost left without 

inhabitants. A then. 4 Ovid. Met . 10, v. 

219. — Pans. 3, c. 1 & 19. 

Hyacinthus, a son of Amyclas and Dio- 
mede, greatly beloved by Apollo and Zephy- 
rus. lie returned the former’s love, and Ze- 
phytus, incensed at his coldness and indiffe- 
rence, resolved to punish his rival. As Apollo, 
who was entrusted with the education of Ily- 
acinthus, once played at quoit with his pupil, 
Zcphyrus blew the quoit, as soon as it was 
thrown by Apollo, upon the head of Ilyacin- 
thus, and he was killed with the blow. Apollo 
was so disconsolate at the death of Hyacinthus, 
that lie changed his blood into a flower, which 
bore his name, and placed his body among the 
constellations. The Spartans also established 
yearly festivals in honor of the nephew of 
their king. [ Vid. Hyacinthia.] Pans. 3, a 

10 Ovid. Met. 10, v. 185, &c.—Apollod. 

3, Sec* 

IIyades, five daughters of Atlas, lung of 
Mauritania, who were so disconsolate at the 
death of their brother Ilyas, who had been 
hilled by a wild boar, that they pined away 
and died. They became stars after death, 
anu were placed near Taurus, one of the 1 2 
signs of the Zodiac. They received the name 
of IIyades from their brother Ilyas. Their 
names are Plmola, Ambrosia, Eudora, Co- 
ronis, and Polyxo. To these some have 
added Thione and Prodice, and they main- 
tained, that they were daughters of Ilyas 
and JEthra* one of the Oceanides. Euri- 
pides calls them daughters of Erechthcus. 
'Die ancients supposed that the rising and 
setting of the I lyades were always attended 
with much rain, whence the name ( vu pluo) 
Ovid. Past. 5, v. I0‘5. — Ilygin. Jab. 182.- 
Eunp . in Iron. 

IIyagnis, a Phrygian, father of Moray as. 
He invented the flute. Pint, de Music. 

IIyala, a city at the mouth of the Indus, 
where the government is the same as at 
Sparta. — One of Diana’s attendant 
nymphs. Ovid * 

IIyamtolis, a city of Phocis, on the 
Cephisus, founded by the Ilyanthes. Hero- 
dot. 8. 

Hyantiies, the ancient name of the ioha- 
[ bitants of Boeotia, from king Hyas. Cad- 
A a mu* 



mus is sometimes called Hyanthius , because 
he was king of Boeotia. Ovid, Met . 5, v. 
217, 

Hyantis, an ancient name of Boeotia. 

Hvarbita, a man who endeavoured to 
imitate Timogencs, Sec. Horat. 1, cp. 19, 
V. IS. 

Hyas, a son of Atlas, of Mauritania, by 
iEthra. His extreme fondness for shooting 
proved fatal to him, and, in his attempts to 
rob a lioness of her whelps, he was killed by 
the enraged animal. Some say that lie died 
by the bite of a 3617 ) 601 , and others that he 
was killed by a wild boar. His sisters 
mourned his death with such constant la- 
mentations, that Jupiter, in compassion for 
their sorrow, changed them into stars. [ Vid. 
Hyades.] Hygm. fab. 192. — Ovid. Fast. 5, 
v . 170. 

Hybla, a mountain in Sicily, called after- 
wards Megara, wheie thyme and odoriferous 
flowers of all sorts grew in abundance. It is 
famous for its honey. Theie is at the foot of 
the mountain, a town of the same name. 
Theie is also another near mount TEtna, close 
to Catana. Fans. 6, c. 25. — Strab. 6 . — 
Mela, 2, c. 7. — Cic. Yerr. 5, c. 45. 1. 5, c. 

25.— SU. 14, v. 26. —Stat. 14, v. 201 

A city of Attica bears also the name of 
Hybla. 

Hybreas, an orator of Caria, Sec. Strab. 
15. 

Hybrianes, a people near Thrace. 

Hyccaron, (plur. a), a town of Sicily, 
the native place of Lais. 

Hyda & Hyde, a town of Lydia, under 
mount Tmolus, which some suppose to be 
the same as Sardes. 

Hydara, a town of Armenia. Strab. 12. 

Hydarnes, one of the seven noble Per- 
sians who conspired to destroy the usurper 
Smerdis, dec, Herodot . 5 8c 6.— Strab. 1 1. 

Hydaspes, a river of Asia, flowing by 

Susa. — Virg. G . 4, v. 211. Another in 

India, now Behut or Chelwm , the boundaries 
of Alexander’s conquests in the east. It falls 
into the Indus. Curt. 5, c. 2. — Lucan. 8, 
v. 227.— Horat. 1, od. 22, v. 7. — Strab . 15. 
— A friend of iEneas, killed in the Itutu- 
lian war. Virg . JEn. 10, v. 747. 

Hydra, a celebrated monster, which in- 
fested the neighbourhood of the lake Lerna 
in Peloponnesus* It was the fruit of Echid- 
na’s union with Typhon* It had an hundred 
heads, according to Diodrus ; fifty, according 
to Simonides j and nine, according to the more 
received opinion of Apollodorus,Hyginus, Sec. 
As soon as one of these heads was cut off, two 
immediately grew up, if the wound was not 
stopped by fie. It was one of the labors of 
Hercules to destroy this dreadful monster, and 
this he easily* effected with the assistance of 
Idas, who applied a burning iron to the 
wounds as soon as one head was cut off. 
While Hercules was destroying the hydra, 
Juno, jealous of his glory, sent a sea crab to 
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bite his foot. This new enemy was soon dis- 
patched; and Juno, unable to succeed in her 
attempts to lessen the fame of Hercules, 
placed the crab among the constellations,' 
where it is now called the Cancer. The con- 
queror dipped his arrows in the gall of the hy- 
dra, and, from that circumstance, all the 
wounds which he gave proved incurable and 
mortal. Hesiod. Theog. — Apollod. 2, c. 5. — 

Pans. 5, c. 17. — Ovid. Met. 9, v. 69. Mo- 

rat. 4, od. 4, v. 61. — Virg. JEn. 6, v. 276. 
1. 7, v. 658. 

Hydraotes, a river of India, crossed by 
Alexander. 

Hydropiiorxa, a festival observed at 
Athens, called acre tov Qogttv vta(>, from carry* 
ing m water. It was celebrated in commemo- 
ration of those who perished in the deluge of 
Deucalion and Ogyges. 

Hydruntum Sc Hydrus, a city of Cala- 
bria, 50 miles south of Brundusium. As the 
distance from thence to Greece was only 60 
miles, Pyrrhus, and aftei wards Varro, Pom- 
pey’s lieutenant, meditated the building here 
a bridge across the Adriatic. Though so fa- 
vorably situated, Hydrus, now called Otranto, 
is but an insignificant town, scarce contain- 
ing 5000 inhabitants. IHin. 5, c. 11. — Cic. 
15. Atl. 21, 1. 16, ep . 5. — Lucan. 5, v. 
575. 

Hydrusa, a town of Attica. Strab. 9. 

Hyela, a town of Lucania. Strab. 6. 

Hyempsal, a son of Micipsa, brother to 
Adherbal, murdered by Jugurtha, after the 
death of his father. Sallust . de Jug. Bell. 

Hyettus, a town of Boeotia. Pans. 9, 
c. 24. 

Hygeia or Hygiea, the goddess of health, 
daughter of iEsculapius, held in great venera- 
tion among the ancients. Her statues repre- 
sented her with a veil, and the matrons usually 
consecrated their locks to her. * She was also 
represented on monuments as a young wo- 
man holding a serpent in one hand, and in the 
other a cup, out of which the serpent some- 
times drank. According to some authors, 
Hygeia is the same as Minerva, who received 
that name from Pericles, who erected her a 
statue, because in a dream she had told him 
the means of curing an architect, whose assist- 
ance he wanted to build a temple. Pint, in 
Pericl. — Paus. 1, c. 25. 

Hygiana, a town of Peloponnesus. 

C. Jul. Hyginus, a grammarian, one of 
the freedmen of Augustus. He was a na- 
tive of Alexandria; or, according to some he 
was a Spaniard, very intimate with Ovid. He 
was appointed librarian to the library of mount 
Palatine, and he was able to maintain himself 
by the liberality of C. Licinius. He wrote a 
mythological history, which he called fables, 
and Poet icon Astronomicon, besides treatises 
on the cities of Italy, on such Roman families 
as were descended from the Trojans, a book on 
agriculture, commentaries on Virgil, the lives 
of great men, Sec. now lost. The best edition 
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of Hyginus is that of Munkerus, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Amst. 1681. These compositions have been 
greatly mutilated, and their incorrectness and 
their bad Latinity, have induced some to 
suppose that they are spurious. Sueton. de 
Gram . 

Hyla & Hylas, a river of Mysia, where 

Hylas was drowned. Virg. G . 5, v, 6. 

A colony of Phocis. 

Hylactor, one of Actaeon’s dogs, 
from his barking (hXaxrcj latro ). Ovid . 
Met. 5. 

Hylje, a small town of Bceotia. Plin. 4, 
c. 7. 

Hyljeus, a name given to some centaurs, 
one of whom was killed by Hercules on mount 

Pholoe. Virg. JEn. 8, v. 294. Another 

by Theseus, at the nuptials of Pirithous. 
Slat. Th. 7, v. 267. — Ovid. Met. 12, v. 578. 

Another killed by Bacchus. Stat. Th. 6, 

v. 550. — Virg. G. 2, v. 457. A fourth 

killed by Atalanta. Apollod. 5. One of 

Actaeon’s dogs. 

Hylas, a son of Thiodamas, king of 
Mysia and Menedice, stolen away by Her- 
cules, and carried on board the ship Argo 
to Colchis. On the Asiatic coast the Argo- 
nauts landed to take a supply of fresh water, 
and Hylas, following the example of his com- 
panions, went to the fountain with a pitcher, 
and fell into die water and was di owned. 
The poets have embellished this tragical 
stoiy, by saying, that the nymphs of the river, 

’ enamoured of the beautiful Hylas, carried 
him away ; and that Hercules, disconsolate 
at the loss of his favorite youth, filled the 
woods and mountains with his complaints, and, 
at last, abandoned the Argonautic expedition 
to go and seek him. Apollod. 1, c. 9. — II y- 
gin.Jab. 14, 271. — - Virg. Eel. 6. — Propert. 

1, el. 20. — A river of Bithynia. Plin. 5, 
c. 52. 

Hylax, a dog mentioned in Virg. Eel. 8 . 

Hylias, a river of Magna Grsecia. 

Hyllaicus, a part of Peloponnesus, near 
Messenia. 

Hyllus, a son of Hercules and Dejanira, 
who, soon after his father’s death, married Iole. 
He, as well as his father, was persecuted by 
the envy of Eurystheus, and obliged to fly 
from the Peloponnesus. The Athenians gave 
a kind reception to Hyllus and the rest of the 
Heraclidse, and marched against Eurystheus. 
Hyllus obtained a victory over his en emi es, 
and killed with his own hand Eurystheus, and 
sent his head to Alcmena, his grandmother. 
Some time after he attempted to recover the 
Peloponnesus, with the Heraclidse, and was 
killed in single combat by Echemus, king of 
Arcadia. [ Vid. Heraclidse, Hercules.] He- 
rodot. 7, c. 204, &c. — Strab. 9. — JOiocl 4. 

Ovid. Met. 9, v. 279. A river of Lydia, 

flowing into the Herrnus. It is called also 
Fhryx. Liv. 57, c. 58..~ Herodot. 1, c. 180. 

Hylonome, the wife of Cyllarus, who 
killed herself the moment her husband was 
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murdered by the Lapitha. Ovid. Met . 

v. 405. 

Hylophagi, a people of -Ethiopia. 
JDiod. 5. 

HYMENiEus & Hymen, the god of mar- 
riage among the Greeks, was son of Bacchus 
and Venus, or according to others, of Apollo 
and one of the muses. Hymenceus, accord- 

ing to the more received opinions, was a 
young Athenian of extraordinary beauty, but 
ignoble origin. He became enamoured of 
the daughter of one of the richest and noblest 
of his countrymen, and, as the rank and 
elevation of his mistress removed him from 
her presence and conversation, he contented 
liimself to follow her wherever she went In 
a certain procession, in which all the matrons 
of Athens went to Eleusis, Hymenacus, to 
accompany his mistress, disguised himself in 
woman’s clothes, and joined the religious 
troop. His youth, and the fairness of his 
features, favored his disguise. A great part 
of the procession was seized by the sudden 
arrival of some pirates, and Ilymenaius, who 
shared the captivity of his mistress, encou- 
raged his female companions, and assassinated 
their ravishers while they were asleep. Im- 
mediately after tills, Hymenacus repaired to 
Athens, and promised to restore to liberty 
the matrons who had been enslaved, provided 
he was allowed to marry one among them 
who was the object of his passion. The 
Athenians consented, and Hymenacus ex- 
perienced so much felicity in his maniage 
state, that the people of Athens instituted fes- 
tivals in his honor, and solemnly imokedhim 
at their nuptials, as the Latins did their 
Thalassius. Hymen was generally repre- 
sented as crowned with flowers, chiefly with 
marjoram or roses, and hoi ding a burning torch 
in one hand, and in the other a vest of a pur- 
ple color. It was supposed that he always 
attended at nuptials ; for, if not, matrimonial 
connections were fatal, and ended in the most 
dreadful calamities; and hence people ran 
about calling aloud, Hymen 1 Hymen 1 &c. 
Ovid. Medea . Met. 12, v, 215. — Virg. AEru 
1, &c. — Catvll. ep. 62. 

Hymettus, a mountain of Attica, about 22 
miles in circumference, and about two miles 
from Athens, still famous for its bees and 
excellent honey. There was also a quarry of 
marble there. Jupiter had there a temple ; 
whence he is called Hymettius. Strab. 9. — 
Ital . 2, v. 228. 1. 14, v. 200. — Plin . 56, c. 5. 
— Herat. 2, od. 18, v. 5. 1. 2. Sat. 2, v. 15. 
— Cic. 2, Jin. 54. 

Hyp,&pa or Ipepjs, now Berki, a town of 
Lydia, sacred to Venus, between mount 
Tmolus and the Caystrus. Strab • 15. — Ovid* 
Met. 11, v. 152. 

Hyp^esla, a country of Peloponnesus. 

Hypanis. a river of European Scythia, 
now called Bog, which falls into the Borys- 
thenes, and with it into the Euxine. Hero- 
dot. 4, c. 52, &c. — Ovid. Met. 15, v. 285. 
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— A river of India. Another of Pon- 

tus. Cic. Tusc . 2, c. 59. A Trojan who 

joined himself to JEneas, and was killed 
by his own people, who took liim for 
one of the enemy in the night that Troy 
was burned by the Greeks. Virg. JEn. 2, 
V. 428. 

IIyparinus, a son of Dion, who reigned 
at Syracuse for two years after his father. 
The father of Dion. 

I Iypates, a river of Sicily, near Camarina. 
Jtal. 14, v. 251. 

Hypatha, a town of Thessaly. Liv . 41, 
c. 25. 

Hypatia, a native of Alexandria cele- 
brated for her beauty, her virtues, and her 
great erudition. She was assassinated 415 

A. D. 

Hypenor, a Tiojan killed by Diomedes at 
Troy. Homer. II. 5, v. 144. 

Hyperbat us, a pretor of the Achocans, 

B. C. 224. 

Hyperbius, a son of iEgyptus. Apollod. 

H\ per bore i, a nation in the northern 
parts of Europe and Asia, who were said to 
live to an inci edible age, even to a thousand 
years, and in the enjoyment of all possible 
felicity. The sun was said to rise and set to 
them but once a year, and therefore perhaps 
they are placed by Virgd under the north 
pole. The word signifies people who inhabit 
beyond the wind Boreas. Thrace was the 
residence of Boreas, according to the ancients. 
Whenever the Hyperboreans made offerings 
they always sent them towards the south, and 
the people of Dodona were the first of the 
Greeks who received them. The word 
Hyperboreans is applied, in general, to all 
those who inhabit any cold climate. JPlin. 4, 
c. 12. 1. 6, c. 17. — Mela, 5, c. 5. — Virg. 

G. 1, v. 240. 1. 5, v. 169 & 58 1 He- 

rodot. 4, c. 15, &c. — — Cic. N~. H. 5, c. 25. L 4, 

c. 12. 

Hyperea & Hyperia, a fountain of 
Thessaly, with a town of the same name. 
Strab. 9. — Another in Messenia, in Pelo- 
ponnesus. Place. 1, v. 575. 

Hyperesia, a town of Achaia. Strab . 8. 

Hyperides, an Athenian orator, disciple 
to Plato and Socrates, and long the rival of 
Demosthenes. His father’s name was Glau- 
cippus. He distinguished himself by his elo- 
quence and the active part which he took in 
the management of lie Athenian republic. 
After the unfortunate battle of Cranon, he 
was taken alive, and, that he might not be 
compelled to betray the secrets of his country, 
he cut off his tongue. He was put to death 
by order of Antipater, B. C. 522. Only one 
of his numerous orations remains, admired for 
the sweetness and elegance of his style. It 
is said that Hyperides once defended the 
courtesan Phryne, who was accused of im- 
piety, and that when he saw his eloquence 
ineffectual, he unveiled the bosom of his 
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client, upon wnich the judges, Influenced by 
the sight of her beauty, acquitted her. Pint, 
in He most. — Cic. in Orat. 1, &c. - — Quintile 
10, &c. 

HyperIok, a son of Ccelus and Terra who 
married Thca, by whom he had Aurora, the 
sun and moon. Hyperion is often taken by 
the poets for the sun itself. Hesiod. Theog. 
— Apollod. I, c. 1 & 2. — Homer. Hym. ad 
Ap. A son of Priam. Apollod . 1, c. 2, 

HvrERMNESTRA, one of the fifty daugh- 
ters of Danaus, who married Lynceus, son 
of JEgyptus. She disobeyed her father’s 
bloody commands, who had ordered her to 
mu/der her husband the first night of her 
nuptials, and suffered Lynceus to escape un- 
hurt fiom the bridal bed. Her father sum- 
moned her to appear before a tribunal for 
her disobedience, but the people acquitted 
her, and Danaus was reconciled to her and 
her husband, to whom he left his kingdom 
at his death. Some say, that Lynceus re- 
turned to Aigos with an army, and that he 
conquered and put to death his father-in-law, 
and usurped his crown. Vid. Danaides. 
Paus. 2, c. 19.-— Apollod. 2, c. 1. — Ovid. 

Hcroid. 14. A daughter of Thestius. 

ApoHod. 

Hypero chits, a man who wrote a poetical 
history of Cuma. Paus 10, c. 12. 

HyphjKls, a mountain of Campania. Pint, 
in Syll. 

Hypsa, now Belici, a river of Sicily, fall- 
ing into the CrinLus, and then into the Me- 
diterranean near Selinus. Ilal. 14, v. 228. 

Hyfsea, a Roman matron, of the family 
of the Plautii. She was blind according to 
Horace; or, perhaps, was partial to some 
lover, who was recommended neither by per- 
sonal nor mental excellence. Horat. 1, sat. 2, 
v. 91. 

Hypsenor, a priest of the Scamander, 
killed during the Trojan war. Homer . II. 5. 

Hypseus, a son of the river Peneus. 

A pleader at the Roman bar before the age of 
Cicero Cic. de Orat. 1, c. 56. 

Hypsicratea, the wife of Mithridates^ 
who accompanied her husband in man’s 
clothes, when he fled before Pompey. Pint, 
in Pom]). 

Hypsicrates, a Phoenician who wrote 
an history of his country, in the Phoenician 
language. This history was saved from the 
flames of Cartilage, when that city was taken 
by Scipio, and translated into Greek. 

Hypsipides, a Macedonian in Alexander’s 
army, famous for his friendship for Mene- 
demus, &c. Curt. 7, c. 7. 

Hypsipyle, a queen of Lemnos, daughter 
of Thoas and Myrine. During her reign, 
Venus, whose altars had been universally 
slighted, punished the Lcxnnian women, and 
rendered their mouths and breath so ex- 
tremely offensive to the smell, that their hus- 
bands abandoned them and gave themselves 
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up to some female slaves, whom they had 
taken in a war against Thrace. This con- 
tempt was highly resented by all the women 
of Lemnos, and they resolved on levcnge, 
and all unanimously put to death their male 
relations, Hypsipyle alone excepted, who spai ed 
the life of her father Thoas. Soon after this 
cruel murder, the Argonauts landed at Lem- 
nos, in their expedition to Colchis, and re- 
mained for some time in the island. During 
their stay the Argonauts rendered the Lem- 
nian women mothers, and Jason, the chief 
of the Argonautic expedition, left IXypsipyle 
pregnant at his departure, and promised her 
eternal fidelity. Hypsipyle bi ought twins, 
Euneus and Nebroplionus, whom some have 
called Deipliilus 01 Thoas. Jason forgot his 
vows and promises to Hypsipyle, and the un- 
fortunate queen was soon after forced to leave 
her kingdom by the Lemnian women, who 
conspiied against her life, still mindful that 
Thoas had been pi ©served by means of his 
daughter. Hypsipyle, in her flight, was 
seized by pirates, and sold to Lycurgus, king 
of Nemaca. She w f as enti usted with the cai e 
of Archcmorus, the son of Lycurgus; and, 
when the Ai gives marched against Thebes, 
they met Hypsipyle, and obliged her to show 
them a fountain, wdicre they might quench 
their thirst. To do this more expeditiously, 
she laid down the child on the glass, and in 
her absence he w r as killed by a serpent. Ly- 
curgus attempted to revenge the death of his 
son, but Hypsipyle was screened from his 
resentment by Adrastus, the leader of the 
Argives. Ovid* Heroid. 6. —Apollon* 1. — 
Stat. 5. Thcb* — Flac. 2. — Apollod. 1, c. 9. 
i. 5, c. 6. — Hy gin. fab. 15, 74, Ac. [ Vid* 
Archemorus.] 

Hyrcania, a large country of Asia, at 
the north of Parthia, and at the west of Media, 
abounding in serpents, wild beasts, &c. It is 
very mountainous, and unfit for drawing a 
cavalry, in order of battle. Virg. jEr. 4, 
v. 567. — Cic. Tusc. 1, c. 45. — Strab. 2 & 1 1. 

A town of Lydia, destroyed by a violent 

earthquake in the age of Tiberius. — Lb. 57, 
c. 58. 

Hyrcanum mare, a large sea called also 
Casjnan . [ Fid. Caspium mare. ] 

Hyrcanus, a name common to some of the 
high priests of Judea. Josephus . 

Hyria, a country of Boeotia, near Aulis, 
with a lake, river, and town of the same 
name. It is more probably situate near 
Tempe, It received its name from Hyrie, 
a woman, who wept so much for the loss of 
her son, that she was changed into a fountain. 
Ovid. Met . 7, v. 572. — Herodot. 7, c. 1 7a 
• A town of Isauria, on the Calycadmis. 


Hyrieus or Hyreus, a peasant, or, as 
some say, a prince of Tanagra, son of Nep- 
tune, and Alcyone, who kindly entertained 
Jupiter, Neptune, and Mcicury, when tra- 
velling over Boeotia. Being childless, he asked 
of the gods to give him a son without his 
marrying, as he promised his wife, who was 
lately dead, and whom he tenderly loved, 
that he never w'ould marry again. The gods,* 
to rew T ard die hospitality of Hyreus, made 
water in the hide of a bull, which had t een 
sacrificed die day before to their divinity, 
and they ordeicd him to wrap it up and buiy 
it in the ground for nine months. At die ex- 
piration of die nine months, Hyreus opened 
the caith, and found a beautiful child in 
the hull’s hide, whom he called Orion. [ Fid. 
Orion.] 

IXyrmina, a town of Elis, in Peloponnesus. 

Strab. 8. 

IIyrneto Sc Hyrnetho, a daughter of 
Temenus, king of Argos, who married Dey- 
phon, son of Ccleus. She was the favorite of 
her father, who greatly enriched her husband. 
Apollod. 2, c. 6. — Paus. 2, c. 19. 

1-Iyrnithium, a phiin of Argos, near Epi- 
daurus, fei tile in olives. Strab. 6. 

Hyrtacus, a Trojan of mount Ida, 
fadier to Nisus, one of die companions of 
iEncas. Virg. JEn. 9, v. 177&40C. Hence 
the patronymic of ITyitacides is applied to 
Nisus. It is also applied to Hippocoon. Id. 5, 
v. 492. 

XIysia, a town of Bocoda, built by Nyc- 

tcus, Antiope’s father. A village of Argos. 

A city of Aicadia. Hie royal resi- 
dence of the king of Partin’ a. 

ITysi'a, a river of Sicily. Ital. 24, v. 228. 

Hyssus & IIyssi, apoit and river of Cap- 
padocia on the Euxine sea. 

IIystaspes, a noble Persian, < f the fa- 
mily of the Achanneniiics. Iris father’s 
name was Arsames. Ilis son Harms Kigned 
in Persia after die murder of du usurper 
Smerdis. It is said, by Ctesias, dial ho washed 
to be carried to see die royal monument 
which his son had built between two moun- 
tains. The priests who carried him, as re- 
ported, slipped the cord w’ith which he was 
suspended in ascending the mountain, and he 
died of the fail. Hystaspes was the first who 
introduced the learning and mysteries of the 
Indian Braclmians into Peisia, and to his re- 
searches in India the sciences were greatly in- 
debted, particularly in Persia. Darius is called 
LLystaspeb, or son of Ilystaspes, to distinguish 
him from his royal successors of the same 
name. Merodot. 1, c. 209. 1. 5, c. 85, — Cb- 
sias Fragm. 

Hystieus. [Vid. Histueus 1 
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I A, the daughter of Midas, who married 
Atys, &c. 

Iacchus, a surname of Bacchus, ab ic&%uv 
from the noise and shouts which the bacchanals 
raised at the festivals of this deity. Virg. 

Eel 6, G. 1, v. 166.— Ovid. Met . 4, 15. 

Seme suppose him to be a son of Ceres ; be- 
cause in the celebration of the Eleusinian 
mysteries, the word Iacchus was frequently re- 
peated. Herodot. 8, c. 65.— -Pa ms. 1, c. 2. 
Iader, a river of Dalmatia. 

Ialemus, a wretched singer, son of the 
muse Calliope. Athen. 14. 

Ialmenus, a son of Mars and Astyoche 
who went to the Tiojan war with Ills brother 
Ascalaphus, with 50 ships at the head of the 
inhabitants of Orcliomencs and Aspledon, in 
Boeotia. Pans. 2, c. 57. — Homer. II. 2, v. 19. 

Ialysus, a town of Rhodes, built by Ia- 
lysus, of whom Protogenes was making a 
beautiful painting when Demetrius Poliorcetes 
took Rhodes. The Telchines were born there. 
Ovid. Met. 7, fab. 9. — Plin. 55, c. 6. — Cic. 2, 
ad Attic . ep. 21. — PluL. in Horn. — JEHaiu 12, 
c. 5. 

Iamtse, a servant maid of Metanira, wife 
of Celeus king of Eleusis, who tried to exhila- 
rate Ceres, when she travelled over Attica in 
quest of her daughter Proserpine. From the 
jokes and stories which she made use of, free 
and satirical verses have been called Iambics. 
Apollod . 1, c. 5. 

Iamrlicus, a Greek author who wrote 
the life of Pythagoras, and the history of his 
followers, an exhortation to philosophy, a 
treatise against Porphyry’s letter on the 
mysteries of the Egyptians, 8c c. He was a 
great favorite with the emperor Julian, and 
died A. D. 565. 

Iamenus, a Trojan killed by Leonteus. 
Homer. II. 12, v. 159 & 195. 

Iamid^e, certain prophets among the 
Greeks, descended from Iamus, a son of 
Apollo, who received the gift of prophecy 
from his father, which remained among his 
posterity. Pans. 6, c. 2. 

Janiculum and Janicularius mons, one of 
the seven hills at Rome, joined to the city by 
Ancus Martius, and made a kind of citadel, 
to protect the place against an invasion. This 
hill, [ Vid. Janus] which was on the opposite 
shore of the Tiber, was joined to the city by 
the bridge Sublicius, the first ever built across 
that river, and perhaps in Italy. It was less 
Inhabited than die other parts of the city, on 
account of the grossness of the air, though 
from its top, the eye could have a command- 
ing view of the whole city. It is famous for 
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the burial of king Numa and of the poet 
Italicus. Porsenna, king of Etruria, pitched 
his camp on mount Janiculum, and the sena- 
tors took refuge there in the civil wars, to avoid 
the resentment of Octavius. Liv. 1, c. 55, 
Sec. — Dio. 47.— -Ovid. 1, Fast. v. 246. — 
FZrg. 8, v. 558. — Mart. 4, ep. 64, 1. 7, 
ep. 16. 

Ianira, one of the Nereides. 

Ianthe, a girl of Crete, who married 
Iphis. [Vid. Iphis.] Ovid. Met. 9, v. 714, 
&c. 

Ianthea, one of the Oceanides. One 

of the Nereides. Pans. 4, c. 50. — Homer. 
It. 8, v. 47. 

JInus, the most ancient king who reigned 
in Italy. He was a native of Thessaly, and 
son of Apollo, accoiding to some. He came 
to Italy, where he planted a colony and built 
a small town on the river Tiber, which he 
called Janiculum. Some authors make him 
son of Coelus and Hecate ; and others make 
him a native of Athens. During his reign, 
Saturn, driven from heaven by his son Jupi- 
ter, came to Italy, where Janus received him 
with much hospitality, and made him his col- 
league on the throne. Janus is represented 
with two faces, because he was acquainted 
with the past and the future; or, according 
to others, because he was taken for the sun who 
opens the day at his rising, and shuts it at Ills 
setting. Some statues represented Janus with 
four heads. He sometimes appeared with a 
beard, and sometimes without. In religious 
ceremonies, his name was always invoked the 
first, because he presides over all gates and 
avenues, and it is through him only that 
prayers can reach the immortal gods. From 
that circumstance he often appears with a 
key in his right hand, and a rod in his left 
Sometimes he holds the number of 500 in one 
hand, and in the other 65, to show that he 
presides over the year, of which the first 
month bears his name. Some suppose that he 
is the same as the world, or Coelus ; and from 
that circumstance they call liim Eanus, ab 
eundo , because of the revolution of the hea- 
vens. He was called by different names, such 
as Consiviust a conserendo , because he presided 
over generation ; Quirimis or Martialis, be- 
cause he presided over war. He is also called 
Patuleius Clausius , because the gates of his 

temples were open during the time of war, 
and shut in time of peace. He was chiefly 
worshipped among the Romans, where he had 
many temples, some erected to Janus Bi- 
frons, others to Janus Quadrifrons. The tem- 
ples of Quadrifrons were built with four equal 
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sides, with a door and three windows of each 
side. The four doors -were the emblems of 
the four seasons of the year, and the thiec 
windows in each of the sides the three months 
in each season, and all together, the twelve 
months of die year. Janus was generally le- 
presented in statues as a young man. After 
death Janus was ranked among the gods, 
for his popularity, and the civilization which 
he had intioduced among the wild inhabitants 
of Italy. His temple, which was always open 
in times of war, was shut only three times 
during above 700 years, under Numa, 231 
B, C. and under Augustus; and duiing that 
long period of time, the Romans were con- 
tinually employed in war. Ovid. Fast. 1, v. 
65, Sec. — Virg. JEn . 7, v. 607. — Varro do 
L. L. 1. — Macrob. Stal. 1. — A street at 

Home near the temple of Janus. It was ge- 
nerally fiequented by usurers and money 
brokeis, and booksellers also kept their shops 
there. Herat. 1, cp. 1. 

Japetides, a musician at the nuptials of 
Perseus and Andromeda. Ovid. Met . 5, v. 
111 . 

Japetus, a son of Ccelus or Titan, by 
Terra, who married Asia, or, according to 
others, Clymene, by whom he had Atlas, 
Menoetius, Prometheus, and Epimetheus. 
'Hie Greeks looked upon him as the father of 
all mankind, and therefore from his antiquity 
old men were frequently called Japeti. Ills 
sons received the patronymic of Iapetionides. 
Ovid. Met. 4, v. 651. — Hesiod. Theog. 136 & 
508. —Apoilod. 1, c. 1. 

Iapxs, an iEtolian, who founded a city 
upon the banks of the Timavus.* * Vug. Q. 

5, v. 475 A Trojan, favorite of Apollo, 

from whom he received the knowledge of 
the power of medicinal herbs. Id. JEn. 12, 
v. 391. 

Iapydia, a district of Illyricum, now Car- 
niola. Liv. 43, c. 5. — Tibull. 4, v. 109. — 
Cic. JBalb. 14. 

^ Iapygia, a country on the confines of Italy, 
situated in the peninsula, between Tarcntum 
and Brundusium. It is called by some Messa- 
pia , Peucetia, and Salentinum . Plin. 5, c. 
ll. — Strab. 6. 

Iapyx, a son of Daedalus, who conquered a 
part of Italy, which he called Iapygia. Ovid. 
Met. 14, v. 458. — A wind which blows from 
Apulia, and is favorable to such as sail from 
Italy towards Greece. It was nearly the same 
as the Caurus of the Greeks. Moral. 1, od. 
Z, v. 4. 1. 5, od. 7, v. 20. 

Iarbas, a son of Jupiter and Garamantis, 
king of Gaetulia, from whom Dido bought 
land to build Carthage. He courted Dido, 
but the arrival of iEneas prevented his success, 
and the queen, rather than marry Iarbas, de- 
stroyed herself. Vid. Dido. Virg. JEn. 4, 
v. Z6, 8cc.— Justin. 18, c. 6. ~ Ovid. Fast . 3, 
v. 552. 

b Iarchas & Jarchas, a celebrated In- 
dian philosopher. His seven rings are fa- 
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incus for their power of l coloring old men 
to the bloom and vigor of youth, according 
to the tiadition of P/u/osli in _ Ipoll . 

Iardvmjs, a Lydian, father of Omphalo, 
the mistress of Hercules. . Hciodot. 1, c. 7„ 

A liver of Arcadia. Another in 

Crete. Homer. II. 7. 

Iasides, a patronymic given to I’nlmurus, 
as descended fiom a person of the name of 

Jasius. Virg. JEn. 5, v. 8*13. also of 

Jasus. Id. 12, v. 392. 

Iasion Sc Iasius, a son of Jupiter and 
Eleclra, one of the At lan tubs, who loigned 
ovei part of Arcadia, where he diligently ap- 
plied himself to agricultuie. lie inaiued the 
goddess Cybele or Cere^, and all the gods 
weie present at the celebration of liis nuptials. 
He had by Ceres tw f o sons, Phiiomelus and 
Plutus, to whom some have added a third, 
Corybas, who introduced the worship and 
mysteries of his mother in Phrygia. He 
had also a daughter, whom he exposed os 
soon as born, saying that he would raise 
only male children. Tire child who was 
suckled by a she-bear and preserved, ren- 
dered herself famous afterwards under the 
name of Atalanta. Jasion was killed with 
a thunderbolt of Jupiter, and ranked 
among the gods after death, by the inha- 
bitants of Arcadia. Hesiod. Theog. 973. 
— - Virg. JEn. 5, v. 168. — Ilygin. Poet 2, 
c. 1. 

Iasis, a name given to A Iolanta, daughter 
of Jasius. 

Iasius, a son of Abas, king of Argos 

A son of Jupiter. [Vid. Iasion.] 

Jason, a celebiated hero, son of Alcimede, 
daughter of Phylacus, by .Eson, the son of 
Cretheus^ and Tyro, the daughter of Salmo- 
neus. Tyro, before her connection with 
Cretheus, the son of JEolu.s, had two sons, 
Pelias and Neleus, by Neptune. -Kson was 
king of lolchos, and at his death the throne 
was usurped by Pelias, and ASson the lawful 
successor was driven to retirement and ob- 
scurity. The education of young Jason was 
entrusted to the care of the centaur Chiron, 
and he was removed from the presence of 
the usurper, who had been informed by an 
oracle that one of the descendants of iEo- 
lus would dethrone him. After he had 
made the most rapid progress in every branch 
of science, Jason left the centaur, and by 
his advice went to consult the oracle. He 
was ordered to go to lolchos his native coun- 
try, covered with the spoils of a leopard, and 
dressed in the garments of a Magnesian. 
In his journey he was stopped by the in- 
undation of the river Evenus or Enipeus, 
over which he was carried by Juno, who 
had changed herself into an old woman. 
In crossing the stream he lost one of his 
sandals, and at his arrival at lolchos, the 
singularity of his dress and the fairness of 
his complexion attracted the notice of the 
people, and drew a crowd around him in 
A a4 the 



the market place. Pelias came to see him 
with the rest, and as lie had been warned by 
the oracle to bewaie of a man who should 
appear at Iolchos with one foot bare, and the 
other shod, the appearance of Jason, who 
had lost one of his sandals, alarmed him. His 
terrors were soon after augmented. Jason, 
accompanied by his friends, repaired to the 
palace of Pelias, and boldly demanded the 
kingdom which he had unjustly usurped. 
The boldness and popularity of Jason intimi- 
dated Pelias; he was unwilling to abdicate 
the crown, and yet lie feared the resentment 
of his adversary. As Jason was young and 
ambitious of glory, Pelias, at once to re- 
move his immediate claims to the ciown, re- 
minded him that iEctes, king of Colchis had 
severely treated, and inhumanly murdered 
their common relation Phryxus. He ob- 
served that such a treatment called aloud for 
punishment, and that the undertaking would 
be accompanied with much glory and fame. 
He farther added, that his old age had pre- 
vented him from avenging the death of 
Pnryxus, and that if Jason would undertake 
the expedition, he would resign to him the 
crown of Iolchos when he returned victo- 
rious from Colchis. Jason leadily accepted 
a proposal which seemed to promise such mi- 
litaiy fame. His intended expedition was 
made known in every part of Greece, and 
the youngest and the bravest of the Greeks 
assembled to accompany him, and share his 
toils and glory. They embarked on board 
a ship called Argo, and after a series of ad- 
ventures they arrived at Colchis. [ Vid. Ar- 
gonauts;.] iEetes promised to restore the 
golden fleece, which was the cause of the 
death of Phryxus, and of the voyage of the 
Argonauts, provided they submitted to his 
conditions. Jason was to tame bulls which 
breathed flames, and which had feet and horns 
of brass, and to plough with them a field 
sacred to Mars. After this he was to sow 
in the ground the teeth of a serpent from 
which armed men would arise, whose fury 
would be converted against him who ploughed 
the field. lie was also to kill a monstrous 
dragon which watched night and day at the 
foot of the tree on which the golden fleece 
was suspended. All were concerned for the 
fate of the Argonauts ; but Juno, who watch- 
ed with an anxious eye over the safety of 
Jason, extricated them from all these diffi- 
culties. Medea, the king’s daughter, fell in 
love with Jason, and as her knowledge of 
herbs, enchantments, and incantations was un- 
common, she pledged herself to deliver her 
lover from all his dangers if he promised her 
eternal fidelity. Jason, not insensible to her 
charms and to her promise, vowed eternal 
fidelity in the temple of Hecate, and re- 
ceived from Medea whatever instruments 
and herbs could protect him against the ap- 
proaching dangers. He appeared in the field 
of Mars, he lamed the fury of flic oxen, 
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ploughed the plain, and sowed the dragon’s 
teeth. Immediately an army of men sprang 
from the field, and lan towards Jason. lie 
threw a stone among them, and they fell one 
upon the other till all were totally destroyed. 
The vigilance of the dragon was lulled to 
sleep by the power of herbs, and Jason took 
from the tree the celebrated golden fleece, 
which was the sole object of his voyage. 
These actions were all performed in the pre- 
sence of iEetes and his people, who were all 
equally astonished at the boldness and success 
of Jason. After this celebiated conquest, 
Jason immediately set sail for Europe with 
Medea, who had been so instrumental in Ills 
preservation. Upon this .iEetes, desirous to 
levenge the perfidy of his daughter Medea, 
sent his son Absyrtus to pursue the fugitives. 
Medea killed her brother, and strewed his 
limbs in her father’s way, that she might 
more easily escape, while he was employed 
in collecting the mangled body of his son. 

[ Vi<l . Absyrtus.] The return of the Argo- 
nauts in Thessaly was celebrated with uni- 
versal festivity; but iEson, Jason’s father, 
was unable to attend on account of the in- 
firmities of old age. This obstruction was 
removed, and Medea, at the request of her 
husband, restored iEson to the vigor and 
sprightliness of youth. [Vid. iEson.] Pelias 
the usurper of tlic crown of Iolchos, wished 
also to see himself restored to the flower of 
youth, and his daughters persuaded by Me- 
dea, who wished to avenge her husband’s 
wrongs, cut his body to pieces, and placed 
his limbs in a cauldron of boiling water. 
Their credulity was severely punished. Me- 
dea suffered lie flesh to be consumed to the 
bones, and .Pelias was never restored to life. 
This inhuman action drew the resentment of 
the populace upon Medea, and she fled to 
Corinth with her husband Jason, where they 
lived in perfect union and love during ten 
successive years. Jason’s partiality foi 
Glauce, the daughter of the king of the 
country afterwards disturbed their matri- 
monial happiness, and Medea was divorced 
that Jason might more freely indulge his 
amorous propensities. This infidelity was 
severely revenged by Medea, [Vid. Glauce], 
who destroyed her children in the pre- 
sence of their father. [Vid. Medea.] Af- 
ter this separation from Medea, Jaso* 
lived an unsettled and melancholy life. 
As he was one day reposing himself by 
the side of the ship which had carried him 
to Colchis, a beam fell upon his head, and 
he was crushed to death. This tragical 
event had been predicted to him before by 
Medea, according to the relation of some 
authors. Some say that he afterwards re- 
turned to Colchis, where he seized the king- 
dom, and reigned in great security. Eu- 
rip. in Med. — Ovid. Met . 7, fab. % 3, &c- 
•— Eiod. 4 * — Paus. 2 & c 3.--jipollod. 1 , c. 9*— 
Cic. de Nat, 3. — Ovid. Trist. 3, 1. 9. —Strok 
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7. — Apolt. —Place. — Hyghu 5, <Jc. ■ — Pin- 
dar * 5, Nem. — Justin . 42, c. 2, fie . — Sc- 
nec » hi Mod. — Zkrfs. ad Lycophr. 195, §c. 
— Aihcn. 15. — A native of Argos who 
wrote an history of Gieece in four books, 
which ended at the death of Alexander. lie 
lived in the age of Adiian. — — A tyiant of 
Thessaly, who made an alliance with the 
Spartans, and cultivated the friendship of 
Timotheus. — — Trallianus, a man who 
wrote tragedies, and gained the esteem of the 
kings of Paitliia. Volyarn. 7. 

Jasonjd^e, a patronymic of Thoas and 
Euneus, sons of Jason and Hypsipyle. 

Iasus, a king of Algos, who succeeded 
his father Ti iopus. Pa us. 2, c. 10’. —A 

son of Argus father of Agenor. A son 

of Aigus and Ismena. — A son of Lycur- 

gus of Aic.ulia. An island with a town 

of the same name on the coast of Caiia. The 
hay adjoining was called lusius anus. PUn . 

5, c. 28. — Liv. 52, c. 55. 1. 57, c. 17. 

Iaxartrs, now Sir or Sihon, a river of 

Sogdiana, mistaken by Alexander for the 
Tanais. It fails into the east of the Caspian 
sea. Cuit. 6 8c 7. — Plm. 0, e. 16. — Ar- 
rian. 4, c. 15. 

Iaziges, a people on the borders of the 
Talus Melons. Tacit. A. 12, c. 29. — Ovid. 

2, v. 191. Pont. 4, cl. 7, v. 9. 

Iberia, a country of Asia, between Col- 
chis on the west, and Albania on the east, 
governed by kings. Tompey invaded it, and 
made great slaughter of die inhabitants, and 
obliged them to surrender by setting fire to 
the woods wher they bad tied for safety. It is 
uow called Georgia. Plut. in Luc. u In Ion. 
ftc. — JDio. 56. — Plor. 5. — Place. 5, v. 166. 

Appian. Parthic . An ancient name of 

Spain, derived from the river Iberus, Lucan* 

6, v. 258. — Herat* 4, od. 14, v. 50. 

I isi.it i s, a river of Spain, now called Ebro, 
which, after the conclusion of the fiist Tunic 
war, separated die Homan from the Cai thu- 
ginian possessions in that country. Ini cun. 
4, v. 353. PUn . 5, c, 5. — II o) at. 4, od. 

14, v. 50. A river of Iberia in Asia, 

flowing from mount Caucasus into the 

Cyrus. Strab. 5. A fabulous king of 

Spain. 

Iw, an Indian nation. 

Ibis, a poem of the poet Callimachus, in 
which he bitterly satyrizes the ingratitude of 
his pupil the poet Apollonius. Ovid has also 
written a poem which bears the same name, 
and which in the same satyrical language, 
seems, according to the opinion of some, to 
inveigh bitterly against Hyginus, the sup- 
posed hero of die composition* Suidas. 

Ibycus, a lyric ,poet of Rhegium, about 
540 years before Christ. He Was murdered 
by robbers, and at the moment of death he 
implored die assistance of some cranes which 
at that moment flew over his head: Some 
time after as the murderers were in die mar- 
ket place, one of them observed some cranes 


in the air, and said to his companions, ml X&i* 
kov ixhxoi vrxgsnnv, there are the birds that ore 
conscious of the death of Ibycus. These worsts 
and the recent murder of Ibycus raised sus- 
picions in the people; the assassins were 
seized and tortured, and they confessed dieir 
guilt. ^ Cic. Tusc. 4, c. 45. —AC Han. V. H. 

The husband of Chloris whom Horace 

ridicules, 5, od. 15. 

Icaijius, a lobber killed by a stone, &c. 
Cur. Pat. 5. 

Icaiua, a small island in the Aegean sea, 
between Chio, Samos, and Myconus, where 
die body of Icams was tin own Jjy the waves, 
and buried by Hercules. Ptol. 5, c. 2. — 
MWi 2, c. 7 St rub. 10 & H. 

I c aris & Icaiuotis, a name given to Pe- 
nelope as daughter of Icarius. 

Icarium it vre, a pait of the iEgean sea 
near die islands of Mycone and Gyaros. 
[TW. Icarus.] 

IcXuius, an Athenian, father of Erigone. 
He gave wine to some peasants who drank 
it with die greatest avidity, ignorant of its 
intoxicating natuie. They were soon de- 
prived of their leason, and the fury and 
resentment of their friends and neighbours 
were immediately turned upon Icarius, who 
perished by tlieir hands. After death he 
was honored widi public festivals, and his 
daughter was led to discover the place of 
his burial by means of his faithful dog 
Moeia. Erigone hung herself in despair, 
and was changed into a constellation called 
Virgo. Icarius was changed into the star 
Bootes, and the dog Mcera into the star 
Canis. IJ y gin. fab. 150. — ulpollod. 5, c. 

l*k A son of (Ebalus of Lacedaemon. 

He gave Ills daughter Penelope in marriage 
to Ulysses king of Ithaca, but he was so 
tendeily attached to her, that he wished her 
husband to settle at Lacedaunon. Ulysses 
refused, and when he saw the earnest peti- 
tions of Icarius, he told Penelope as they 
were going to embark, that she might choose 
freely either to follow him to Ithaca, or to 
remain with her father. Penelope blushed 
in the deepest silence, and covered her head 
with her veil. Icarius upon this permitted 
his daughter to go to Ithaca, and immedi- 
ately erected a temple to the goddess of mo- 
desty, on the spot wliero Penelope had co- 
vered her blushes with her veil Homer. Od • 
16, v. 455. 

Icarus, a son of Daedalus, wiio with his 
father flew with wings from Crete to escape 
the resentment of Minos. Ilis flight being 
too high, proved fatal to him, the sun melted 
the wax which cemented his wings, and he 
fell into that part of the iEgean sea which 
was called after his name. [Vid. Daedalus.] 
Ovid. Met. 8, v. 178, 8c c. — A mountain 
of Attica. 

Iccios, a lieutenant of Agripua in Sicily. 
Horace writes to him, 1 od. 29, and ridicule* 
him for abandoning the pursuits of philosophy 

and 



a id the muses for military employments. 

One of the Rliemi in Gaul, ambassador to 
Caesar. Cas. 33. G. 2, c. 3. 

Icelos, one of the sons of Somnus, who 
changed himself into all sorts of animals, 
whence the name ( [axskos similis ). Ovid . Met. 
11, v. 640. 

Iceni, a people of Britain who submitted 
to the Homan power, They inhabited the 
modem counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, Cam- 
bridge, &c. Tacit. Ann. 12, c. 38, — Cess. 
G. 5, c. 21. 

Xcetas, a man who obtained the supreme 
power at Syracuse after the death of Dion. 
He attempted to assassinate Timoleon, for 
which lie was conquered, Sec. B. C. 340. C. 
Hep. in Tim. 

Ichsme, a town of Macedonia, whence 
Themis and Nemesis are called Ichnosa. 
Homer, in Apoll. 

Il'hnusa, an ancient name of Sardinia, 
which it received from its likeness to a human 
foot. Tans. 10, c. 17. — Ital. 12, v. 358. 

■ ■ Tim* 3, c. 7. 

Ichonufhys, a priest of Heliopolis, at 
whose house Eudoxus resided when he visited 
Egypt with Plato. Diog. 

I cHTHTorHACri, a people of JSthiopia, who 
received this name from their eating fishes. 
There was also an Indian nation of the same 
name who made their houses with the bones 
of fishes. J)iod. 3. — Strab. 2 8c 15. — Tlin. 
6, c. 23. 1. 15, c. 7. 

Ichthys, a promontory of Elis in Achaia. 
Strab. 1 1. 

L. Icilixjs, a tribune of the people who 
made a law A. U. C. 397, by which mount 
Aventine was given to the Roman people Jlo 

build houses upon. Liv . 3, c. 54. A 

tribune who made a law, A. U. C. 261, 
that forbade any man to oppose or interrupt 
a tribune while he was speaking in an as- 
sembly. Liv . 2, c. 58. A tribune who 

signalized himself by his inveterate enmity 
against the Roman senate. He took an 
active port in the management of affairs 
after the murder of Virginia, &c. 

Icius, a harbour in Gaul, on the modern 
streights of Dover, from which Cassar crossed 
into Britain. 

Iconium, the capital of Lycaonia, now 
Koniech . Tlin. 5, c. 27. 

Icos, a small island near Euboea. Strab. 9. 

Ictinus, a celebrated architect, 430 years 
before Christ. He built a famous temple to 
Minerva at Athens, &c. 

IctumulSruji vicus, a place at the foot of 
ihe Alps abounding in gold mines. 

Icuxisma, a town of Gaul, now Angou~ 
leme, on the Charente. 

Ida, a nymph of Crete, who went into 
Phrygia, where she gave her name to a 
mountain of that country. Virg. Mn. 8, v. 
177 , _ The mother of Minos 2<L —A 
celebrated mountain, or more properly a 
ridge of mountains in Troas, chiefly in the 
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neighbourhood of Troy. The abundance 
of its waters became the source of many 
rivers, and particularly of the Simois, Sca- 
mander, ASsepus. Granicus, &c. It was 
on mount Ida that the shepherd Paris ad- 
judged the prize of beauty to the goddess 
Venus. It was covered with green woods, 
and the elevation of its top opened a fine 
extensive view of the Hellespont and the 
adjacent countries, from which reason the 
poets say that it was frequented by the gods 
during the Trojan war. Strab. 13 Mela, 

1, c. 18. — Homer. II. 14, v. 283. — Virg. 
JEn. 3, 5, fyc. — Ovid. Fast . 4, v. 79. — 

Horat. 3, od. 11. A mountain of Crete, 

the highest in the island, where it was re- 
ported that Jupiter was educated by the Co- 
rybantes, who, on that account, were called 
Idsei. Strab. 10. 

Id^ea, the surname of Cybele, because 
she was worshipped on mount Ida. Lucrct. 

2, v. 611. 

Jdjeus, a surname of Jupiter. — — An 
arm-bearer and charioteer of king Priam, 
killed during the Trojan war. Virg. Mn. 6, 

v. 487. One of the attendants of Asca- 

nius. Id. 9 , v. 500. 

Idalis, the country round mount Ida. 
Lucan. 3, v. 204. 

Idalus, a mountain of Cyprus, at the 
foot of which is Idalium, a town with a grove 
sacred to Venus, who was called Idalcea. 
Virg. Mn. 1, v. 685. — Catull. 37 8c 62. — 
Tropert. 2, el. 13. 

Idanthyrsus, a powerful king of Scythia, 
who refused to give his daughter in mar- 
riage to Darius the 1st, king of Persia. 
This refusal was the cause of a war between 
the two nations, and Darius marched against 
Idanthyrsus, at the head of 700,000 men. 
He was defeated and retired to Persia, 
after an inglorious campaign. Strab. 13. 

Idarnes, an officer of Darius, by whose 
negligence the Macedonians took Miletus. 
Curt. 4, c. 5. 

Idas, a son of Aphareus and Arane, fa- 
mous for his valor and military glory. He 
was among the Argonauts, and married 
Marpessa, the daughter of Evenus king of 
iEtolia. Marpessa was carried away bv 
Apollo, and Idas pursued his wife’s ra- 
vish er with bows and arrows, and obliged 
him to restoie her, [Vid. Marpessa.] Ac- 
cording to Apollodorus, Idas with ms bro- 
ther Lynceus associated with Pollux and 
Castor to carry away some flocks; but 
when they had obtained a sufficient quan- 
tity of plunder, they refused to divide it 
into equal shares. This provoked the 
sons of Leda, Lynceus was killed by Castor, 
and Idas to revenge his brother’s death 
immediately killed Castor, and in his turn 
perished by the hand of Pollux. Ac- 
cording to Ovid and Pausanias, the quarrel 
between the sons of Leda and those of 
Aphareus arose from a more tender cause : 

Idas 
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Idas and Lynceus, as they say, were going 
\0 celebrate their nuptials with Phoebe and 
Ililaira the two daughters of Leucippus ; but 
Castor and Pollux who had been invited 
to partake the common festivity, ottered vio- 
lence to the brides, and canied them away. 
Idas and Lynceus fell in the attempt to re- 
cover then wi\es. Homer. It. 9. — Hygin. 
fab. 14, 100, See. — Olid. Fast. 5, v. 700. 

Apollod. 1 & 5. — Fa us. 4, c. 2. Sc L 5, 

c. IB. A son of jpgjptus. A 

Trojan killed by Turnus, — Fug. sEn. 9, 
v. 575. 

Idea or Id.ea, a daughter of Durdanus, 
who became the second wife of Pliineus king 
of Bithynia, and abused the confidence re- 
posed in her by her husband. Vid. Pliineus. 

The mother of Teucer by Scamander. 

Apollod. 

Idlssa, a town of Iberia on the confines of 
Colchis. Stuib. 11. 

Idex, a small river of Italy, now Idicc , 
near Bononia. 

Idistavisus, a plain, now Hustcnbacht 
where Gertnanicus defeated Arminius, near 
Oldendorp on the Weser in Westphalia. Tacit. 
A. it, c. 1(). 

Idmon, son of Apollo and Asteri.i, or as 
some say, of Cyrene, was the piophet of tlic 
Argonauts. lie was killed in hunting a 
wild boar in Bithynia, wheie his body received 
a magnificent funeral. lie had predicted 
the time and manner of his own death. 

Apollod. 1, c. 2. — Orpheus. A dyer of 

Colophon, father to Arachne. Ovid. Met. 0, 
v. 8. A man of Cyzicus, killed by Her- 
cules, Sec. Flacc . 5. A son of ACgyptus 

killed by his wife. Fid. Danaides. 

Idomene, a daughter of Phcres, who mar- 
ried Amytbaon. 

Idomeneus, succeeded his father Deu- 
calion on the tlirone of Crete, and accom- 
panied the Greeks to the Trojan vrar, with 
a fleet of ninety ships. During this cele- 
brated war he rendered himself famous by 
his valor, and slaughtered many of the enemy. 
At Ills return lie made a vow to Neptune in 
a dangerous tempest, that if he escaped from 
the fuzy of the seas and storms he would 
otter to the god, whatever living creature first 
presented itself to his eye on the Cretan 
shore. This was no other than his own son, 
who came to congratulate his father upon his 
safe return. Idomeneus performed his pro- 
mise to the god, and the inhumanity and 
rashness of his sacrifice rendered him so 
odious in the eyes of his subjects, that he left 
Crete, and migrated in quest of a settle- 
ment. He came to Italy, and founded a 
city on the coast of Calabria, which he called 
Salentum. He died in an extreme old age, 
after he had had the satisfaction of seeing 
his new kingdom florish, and his subjects 
happy. According to the Greek scholiast of 
Lycophron, y. 1217, Idomeneus, during his 
absence in the Trojan war, entrusted tl*e ma- 
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nagement of his kingdom to Leucos, to 
whom he promised his daughter Clisithere 
in marriage at his return. Leucos at first 
governed with moderation ; but he was per- 
suaded by Nauplius, king of Euboea, to put 
to death Meda the wife of his master, with 
her daughter Clisithere, and to seise the 
kingdom. After these violent measui es, lie 
strengthened himself on the throne of Crete • 
and Idomeneus, at liis return found it im- 
possible to expel the usurper. Ovid. Met. 13, 
v. 558. — Up gw. 92. — Homer. II. 11, Sec. 
Od. 19. — Fans. 5, c. 2.5. — J'irg. ASn. 3, 

v. 1 22. A son of Priam. A Greek 

historian of Lampsacus, in the age of Epi- 
curus. He wrote au history of Sainothrace, 
the life of Socrates, &c. 

Idothfa, a daughter of Proetus, king of 
Argos. She was restored to her senses with 
lier sisteis, by Melampus. [ Fid. Prcetides.] 

Homer. Od. 11. A daughter of Proteus, t 

the god who told Menelaus how he could 
return to his country in safety. Homer. Od. 
4, v. 3G3. One of the nymphs who edu- 

cated Jupiter. 

Idiueus, the son of Euromus of Caria, 
brother to Artimisia, who succeeded to Mau- 
solus, and invaded Cyprus. I)iod. 15. — 
Polycen. 7. 

Idubeda, a river and mountain of Spain. 
Strab. 3. 

Idume & Idumea, a country of Syria, fa- 
mous for palm trees. Gaza is its capital, 
where Cambyses deposited his riches, as he 
was going to Egypt. Lucan. 5, v. 21 G. — 
Sil. 5, v. GOO. — Firg. G. 5, v. 12. 

Idya, one of the Oceamdes who mar- 
ried /Ecles king of Colchis, by whom she had 
Medea, Sec. Hi/gin. — Ilcsiod. — Cic . de Nat. 
H.3. 

Jenisus, a town of Syria. Herodot. 5, 
c. 5. 

Jera, one of the Nereides. Homer. II. IS. 

Jezuciio, a city of Palestine, besieged and 
taken by the Itomans, under Vespasian and 
Titus. Ftin. 3. c. H. — Strab . 

Jejune, a name of Ireland. Strab . 1. 

Jfromus & Jeronymus* a Greek of 
Cardia, who wrote an history of Alexander. 

A native of Rhodes, disciple of Aristotle, 

of whose compositions some few historical 
fragments remain. Dionys. Hal. 1. 

Jerusalem, the capital of Judea. Vid. 
Hierosolyma. 

Jetjj:, a place of Sicily. ItaL 14, v. 
272. 

Igeni, a people of Britain. Tacit . 12, & 

Ann. 

Igilium, now Giglio 9 an island of the 
Mediterranean, on the coast of Tuscany* 
Mela, 2, c. 7, — Cces. JB * G. 1, C. 54. 

Ignatius, an officer of Crassus in his 
Parthian expedition. A bishop of An- 

tioch, tom to pieces in the amphitheatre at 
Rome, by lions, during a persecution, A. D. 
107* His writings were letters to the Ephe- 
sians, 
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sians, Romans, &c. and he supported the di- 
vinity of Christ, and the propriety of the 
episcopal order, as superior to priests and 
deacons. . The best edition of his work is that 
of Oxon, in 8vo. 1708. 

Iguvium, a town of Umbria, on the Via 
Flaminia, now Quito. Cic. ad. At. 7, ep. 15. — 
Sit. 8, v. 460. 

I la ira or Hilaijia, a daughter of Leucip- 
pus, carried away with her sister Phoebe, by 
the sons of Leda, as she was going to be mar- 
ried, &c. 

Ir.iu, more properly Uva, an island of the 
Tyrrhene sea, two miles fiom the continent. 
[ Vid. llua.] Virg, JSn, 10, v. 175. 

Ilecaones & Ilecaonenses, a people of 
Spain. Iap. 22, c. 21. 

Ilerda, now Lerida, a town of Spain, the 
capital of the Ileigetes, on an eminence on 
the light bank of the river Sicoris in Cata- 
. Ionia. Liv. 21, c. 25 1. 22, c. 23. — Lucan. 
4, v. 15. 

Ilfrgetes. [ Fid. Ilerda.] 

Ilia or 11 he a, a daughter of Numitor, king 
of -Alba, consecrated by her uncle Amulius 
to the service of Vesta, which requited perpe- 
tual chastity, that she might not become a 
mother to dispossess him of his ciown. He 
was however disappointed ; violence was of- 
fered to Ilia, and she brought foith Romulus 
and Remus, who drove the usurper fiom his 
throne, and restored the crown to their grand- 
father Numitor, its lawful possessor. Ilia 
was buried alive by Amulius for violating 
tlie laws of Vesta ; and because her tomb was 
near the Tiber, some suppose that she married 
the god of that liver. Herat. 1, od. 2. — 
Virg. ASn. 1, v. 277. — - Ovid. Fast . 2, v. 598. 
A wife of Sylla. 

Iliaci luiji, games instituted by Augustus, 
in commemoration of the victory wliich he 
had obtained over Antony and Cleopatra. 
They are supposed to be the same as the Tro- 
jani ludi and. the Actia ; and Virgil says, they 
were celebrated by iEneas, not only because 
they were instituted at the time when he wrote 
his poem, but because he wished to compli- 
ment Augustus by making the founder of 
Lavinium solemnize games on the very spot 
which was, many centuries after, to be im- 
mortalized by the trophies of his patron. 
During these games, were exhibited horse 
races, and gymnastic exercises. Virg . JEn. 5, 
v. 280. * 

IliXctjs, an epithet applied to such as be- 
long to Troy. Virg. JEn. 1, v. 101. 

Iliades, a surname given to Romulus, 

as son of Ilia. Ovid. A name given to 

the Trojan women. Virg . Ain. 1, v. 

484. 

I lias, a celebrated poem composed by 
Homer, upon the Trojan war. It delineates 
tne wrath of Achilles, and all the calamities 
which befcl the Greeks, from the refusal of 
that hero to appear in the field of battle. It 
f ini dies at the death of Hector, whom Acini- 


les had sacrificed to the shades of his friend 
Patroclus. It is divided into 24 boo Its. 

[Fkk Homer us.] -A surname of Minei vo, 

from a temple which she had at Daulis in 
Fliocis. 

Ilienses, a people of Sardinia. Liv. 45, 
c. 19. 1. 41, c .6 Sc 12. 

Ilion, a town of Macedonia. Lw. 51, c 27. 

[ Vid. Ilium.] 

Ilione, the eldest daughter of Priam, who 
married Polymnestor, king of Thrace. Vir». 
AEn. 1, v. 657. 

Ihoneus, a Trojan, son of Plioibas. He 
came into Italy with JEneas. Virg. AZn. 1, 

v. 525. A son of Artabanus, made } ri- 

soner by Parmenio, near Damascus. Curt. 5, 

c. 15. One of Niobe’s sons. Ooid. Mu. 

6 , fab . 6 . 

Ilipa, a town of Ba?tica. Liv.55, c. 1. 

Inssus, a small river of Attica, falling into 
the sea near the Phams. There was a temple 
on its banks sacred to the muses. Slat. Theb . 
4, v. 52. 

Ilithyia, a goddess called also Juno Lu- 
cina. Some suppose her to be the same as 
Diana. She presided over the ti avails of 
women ; and in her temple at Rome, it was 
usual to carry a small piece of money as an 
offering. Tliis custom was fiist established 
by Servius Tullius, who, by enfoieing it, was 
enabled to know the exact number of the 
Roman people. Hesiod Th. 450. Homer. 
II. 11, od. 19.— Apollod. I & 2. — Herat, 
carm. satcid. — Ovid. Met. 9, v. 285. 

Ilium or I non, a citadel of Troy built 
by Ilus, one of the Trojan kings, from 
whom it received its name. It is gene- 
rally taken for Troy itself ; and some have 
supposed that the town was called Ilium, 
ana the adjacent country Troja. [ Vid. Troja.l 
Liv. 55, c. 45. 1. 57, c. 9 Sc 57. — Virg. Ain. 
1, &c. — Strab. 15. — Ovid. Met . 15, v. 505. 
— Herat. 5, ad. 5. — Justin . 11, c. 5. 1. 51, 
c. 8. 

Illiberis, a town of Gaul,, through 
which Hannibal passed as he marched mto 
Italy. 

Illice, now Flche, a town of Spain with a 
harbour and bay, Sinus $ Partus Illicitanus , 
now Aticant . Plin. 5, c. 5. 

Illipula, two towns of Spain, one of 
which is called Major, and die other 
Minor. 

Illiturgis, Iliturgus, or Ilirgia, a city of 
Spain, near the modern Andujar on the river 
Baetis, destroyed by Scipio, for having revolt- 
ed to the Carthaginians. Liv. 25, c, 49. 1. 24, 
c. 41. 1. 26, c. 17. 

Ilorcis, now Lorca , a town of Spain. 
Plin. 5, c. 5. 

Illyricum, Illyris, & Illyria, a country 
bordering on the Adriatic sea, opposite Italy, 
whose boundaries have been different at Aifl. 
ferent times. It became a Roman province, 
after Gentius Its king had been conquered by 
the pnetor Anicius; and it now forms part 



of Croatia, 'Bosnia, and Sclavonic. Strab. 2 

& 7.— -Paus. 4, c. 35 Mela , 2, c. 2, &C. 

Flor. 1, 2, &C. 

Illyricus sinus, that part of the Adriatic 
which is on the coast of Illyiicum. 

Illyrius, a son of Cadmus and Hennione, 
from whom Illyricum received its name. 
Apollod. 

Ilua, now Elba , an island in die Tyrrhene 
sea, between Italy and Corsica, celebrated for 
its iron mines. The people aie called Iluates, 
Liv. 30, c. 59. — Virg. uEn. 10, v. 173. — 
Plm. 3, c. 6. 1. 34, c. 14. 

Iluro, now 01 cron , a town of Gascony in 
France. 

Ilus, the 4th king of Troy, was son of 
Tros by Calliihoe. He married Eurydice 
the daughter of Adrastus, by whom he 
had Themis, who married Capys, and Lao- 
medon the father of Priam. Ho built, or 
rather embellished, the city of Ilium, called 
also Troy from his father Tros. Jupiter 
gave him the Palladium, a celebrated statue 
of Minerva, and promised that as long as 
it remained in Troy, so long would the 
town remain impregnable. When the 
temple of Minerva was in flames, Ilus 
rushed into the middle of the fire to save the 
Palladium, for which action he was deprived of 
his sight by the goddess; though he recovered 
it some time after. Homer. II . — St mb. 13. 
— Apollod. 3, c. 12. — Ovid. East. 4, v. 33. 1. G, 

v. 419. A name of Ascanius, while he 

was at Troy. Virg. JEn . 1, v. 272. A 

friend of Turnus, killed by Pallas. Vitg. 

JEn. 10, v. 400. 

Ilyrcis, a town of Hispania Baatica, now 
Ilora. Polyb. 

Imanuentius, a king of part of Britain, 
killed by Cassivelaunus, &c. — Cccs. Bell. 
G. 5. 

Imaus, a large mountain of Scythia, which 
is part of mount Taurus. It divides Scythia, 
which is generally called Inlra Itncnun, and 
Extra Iniuum. It extends, according to some, 
as far as the boundaries of the eastern ocean. 
Plm. 6, c. 17* — Strab. 1. 

I ml ar us, a part of mount Taurus in Ar- 
menia. 

Imbrasides, a patronymic given to 
Asius, as son of Imbracus. Virg. JEn. 10, 
v. 123. 

Ijmlrasides, a patronymic given to Glau- 
cus and Lades, as sons of Imbrasus. Virg. 
/En. 12, v. 343. 

Imbrasus, or Parthenius, a river of Samos. 
Juno, who was worshipped on its banks, re- 
ceived the surname of Imbrasia . Pans. 7, 
c. 4. — The father of Pirus, the leader of 
the Thracians duiing the Trojan war. Virg . 
JEru 10 & 12.— Homer . E. 4, v. 520. 

Imbreus, one of the Centaurs, killed by 
Hryas, at the nuptial* of Pirithous. Ovid. 

12, r. 310. 

Imbrex, C. Licinius, a poet. [Vtd. Lici- 
nius,] 


Imbrius a Trojan killed by Teucer son 
of Mentor. He lmd municd TM cdcucast?, 
Priam’s daughter llama. IL 13. 

Imbkimum, a place of Nammum. 

Imcros, now Emlno, an island of the 
iEgean sea, near Thrace, 32 miles iiom Sa- 
in oth race, with a small mer and town of the 
same name. Imbros was governed for some 
time by its own laws, but aftenvaids subjected 
to tlie power of IVisia, Athens, Macedonia, 
and the kings of Peigamus. It afterwards 
became a Roman pi ovince. The divinities par- 
ticularly worshipped there were Ceres and 
Mercury. Thucyd. 8. — Pirn. 4, c. 12. — 
Homer. It. 13. — Strab. 2. — Mela. 2, c. 7. 
— Ovid. Trist . 10, v. IS. 

Inaciii, a name given to the Greeks, 
particularly the A i gives, from king Ina- 
chus. 

Inaciiia, a name given to Peloponnesus, 

from the river Inachus, A festival in 

Crete in honor of Inachus ; or according to 
others, of Ino’s misfortunes. — - A courte- 
zan in the age of Horace. Epod. 1 2. 

Inachidac, the name of the eight first 
successors of Inachus, on the throne of 
Argos. 

Inaciiiles, a patronymic of Epaplius, aa 
grandson of Inachus. Ovid. Met. 1, v. 704* 

Also of Perseus descended iiom Inachus, 

Id. 4. fab. 11. 

Inaciiis, a patronymic of Jo, ns daughter 
of Inachus. Ovid. East. 1, v. 451. 

Inaciiium, a town of Peloponnesus. 

Inachus, a son of Oceanus and Tethys. 
father of Io, and also of Phoioneus and 
iEgialeus. lie founded the kingdom of 
Argos, and was succeeded by Phoroncus, 
13. C. 1807, and gave his name to a river 
of Argos, of which lie became the tutelar 
deity. He reigned 6*0 years. Virg. 0.3, 
v. 151. —-Apollod. 2, c. 5. — Pa us. 2, c. 15* 
A river of Argos Another in Epirus* 

Jnamamks, a river in the east of Asia, as 
far as which Semiramis extended her empire. 
Poly ecu. 

Inaiume, an island near Campania, with a 
mountain under which Jupiter confined the 
giant Typhoeus. It is now called Ischia, and 
is remarkable for its fertility and population. 
There was formerly a volcano in the middle 
of the island. Virg. JEn. 9, v. 716*. 

Inarus, a town of Egypt, in whose neigh- 
bourhood the town of Naucratis was built by 

the Milesians.- A tyrant of Egypt, who 

died B. C. 456. 

Incitatus, a horse of the emperor Cali- 
gula, made high priest. 

Indatiiyrsus. [ Vid . Idnn thyrsus.] 

India, the most celebrated and opulent of 
all the countries of Asia, bounded on one side 
by the Indus, from which it derives its name* 
It is situate at the south of the kingdoms of 
Persia, Partlua, &c. along the maritime coasts* 
It has always been reckoned famous for the 
riches it contains ; and so persuaded were the 

ancients 
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ancients of its wealth, that they supposed that 
its ^ery sands were gold. It contained 9000 
different nations, and 5000 remarkable cities, 
according to geographers. Bacchus was the 
first who conquered it. In more recent ages, 
part of it was tributary to the power of Persia. 
Alexander invaded it 5 but his conquest was 
checked by the valor of Porus one of the 
kings of the country, and the Macedonian 
warrior was unwilling or afraid to engage 
another. Semiramis also extended her em- 
pire far in India. The Romans knew 
little of the country, yet their power was 
so universally dreaded, that the Indians 
paid homage by their ambassadors to the 
emperors Antoninus, Trajan, &c. India 
is divided into several provinces. There is 
an India extra Gangem , an India intra Gau- 
ge m, and an India propria; but these 
divisions ore not paiticularly noticed by 
the ancients, who, even in the age of Augustus, 
gave the name of Indians to the ^Ethiopian 
nations. Diod. 1. — Strab. 1, §c. — Mela , 5, 
c. 7. — Plin. 5, c. 28. — Cart . 8, c. 10. — 
Justin. 1, c. 2. 1. 12, c. 7. 

Indibilis, a princess of Spain betrothed 
to Albutius. 

Indjlgrtes, a name given to those deities 
who were worshipped only in some particular 
places, or who were become gods from men, 
as Hercules, Bacchus, &c. Some derive the 
word from Inde geniti, born at the same 
place where they received their worship. 
Virg. G. X, v. 498. — Ovid. Mei. 14, v. 608. 

Indigkti, a people of Spain. 

Indus, now Sinde, a large river of Asia, 
from which the adjacent country has received 
the name of India. It falls into the Indian 
ocean by two mouths. According to Plato, 
it was larger than the Nile ; and Pliny says 
that 1 9 rivers discharge themselves into it, 
before it falls into the sea. Cic. N. D. 2, 
c. 52. — Strab . 15. — Curt. 8, c. 9. —Diod. 2. 

— Ovid . Fast . 5, v. 720.— Plin. 6, c. 20. 

A river of Caria. Liv . 58, c. 14. 

Indutiomarus, a Gaul, conquered by 
Caesar, &c. Cces. B. G. 

Infer a Me mare, the Tuscan sea. 

Ino, a daughter of Cadmus and Harmonia, 
who nursed Bacchus. She married Athamas, 
king of Thebes, after he had divorced 
Nephele, by whom he had two children, 
Fhryxus and Helle. Ino became mother of 
Melicerta, and Loarchus, and soon conceived 
an implacable hatred against the children of 
Nephele, because they were to ascend the 
throne in preference to her own. Phryxus 
and Helle were informed of Ino’s machina- 
tions, and they escaped to Colchis on a golden 
ram. [ Vid. Phryxus. ] Juno, jealous of Ino’s 
prosperity, resolved to disturb her peace ; and 
more particularly because she was of the de- 
scendants of her greatest enemy, Venus. Ti- 
stphone was sent, by order of the goddess, to 
the house of Athamas ; and she filled the whole 
palace with such fury, that Athamas, taking 

see 


Ino to be a lioness, and her children whelps, 
pursued her, and dashed her son Learchus 
against a wall. Ino escaped from the fury of 
her husband, and from a high rock she threw 
herself into the sea, with Meliceita in her 
arms. The gods pitied her fate, and Neptune 
made her a sea deity, which was afterwards 
called Leucothoe. Melicerta became also a 
sea god, known by the name of Palacmon. 
Homer . Od. 5. — Cic. Tusc . de Nat. D . 5. 
c. 48. — Pint. Symp . 5. — Ovid. Met . 4, 
fab. 15, &c. — Pans. 1, 2, &c. — Apollod. 2, 
c. 4. — Hygin. fab . 12, 14, 8c 15. 

Inoa, festivals in memory of Ino, cele- 
brated yearly with sports and sacrifices at 
Corinth. An anniversary saciifice was also 
offered to Ino at Megara, where she was first 
worshipped, under the name of Leucothoe. 

Another in Laconia, in honor of the 

same. It was usual at the celebration to 
throw cakes of flour into a pond, which, if 
they sunk, were presages of prosperity ; but 
if they swam on the surface of the waters, 
they were inauspicious and very unlucky. 

Inous, a patronymic given to the god 
Palsemon, as son of Ino. Virg . JEn. 5, 
v. 825. 

Inopus, a river of Delos, which the in- 
habitants suppose to be the Nile, coming from 
Egypt under the sea. It was near its banks 
that Apollo and Diana were born. Plin. 2, 
c. 105. — Place. 5, v. 105. — Strab. 6. — 
Pans. 2, c. 4. 

Insubres, the inhabitants of Insubria, a 
country near the Po, supposed to be of Gallic 
origin. They were conquered by the Ro- 
mans, and their country became a province, 
where the modern towns of Milan and Pavia 
were built. Strab. 5. — Tacit. A. 11, c. 25. 
— Plin. 5, c. 17. — Liv. 5. c. 54. — Ptol . 5, 
c. 1. 

Intafhernes, one of the seven Persian 
noblemen who conspired against Smerdis, who 
usurped the crown of Persia. He was so dis- 
appointed for not obtaining the crown, that 
he fomented seditions against Darius, who had 
been raised to the throne after the death of 
the usurper. When the king had ordered 
him and all his family to be put to death, his 
wife by frequently visiting the palace, excited 
the compassion of Darius, who pardoned her, 
and permitted her to redeem from death any 
one of her relations whom she pleased. She 
obtained her brother ; and when the king ex- 
pressed his astonishment, because she pre- 
ferred him to her husband and children, she 
replied that she could procure another hus- 
band, and children likewise; but that she 
could never have another brother, as her 
father and mother were dead. Intaphemea 
was put to death. JSerodot . 5. 

Intemexjtum, a town at the west of Ligu- 
ria, on the seashore. Cic . Div. 8, c. 14. 

Interamna, an ancient city of Umbria, 
the birth-place of the historian Tacitus, and 
of the emperor of the same name. It is 

um 
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ate between two branches of the Nar, ( 'inter - 
amnes ) whence its name. Varro. L. L . 4, 

c. 5. — Tacit . Hist. % c. 64. A colony on 

the confines of Samnium, on the Liris. 

Intercatia, a towm of Spain. 

Interrex, a supreme magistrate at Home, 
who was intiu&ted with the care of the go- 
vernment after the death of a king, till the 
election of another. This office was exer- 
cised by the senators alone, and none con- 
tinued in power longer than five days, or, 
according to Plutarch, only 12 horns. The 
first interrex mentioned in Roman history, is 
after the death of Romulus, when the Ro- 
mans quarrelled with the Sabines concei ning 
the choice of a king. There was sometimes 
an interrex during the consular government ; 
but tills happened only to hold assemblies in 
the absence of the magistrates, or when the 
election of any of the acting officers was dis- 
puted. Liv. 1, c. 17. — Dionys. % c. 15. 

Inui castrum. [Vid. Castrum Inui.] It 
received its name from Inuus, a divinity sup- 
posed to be the same as the Faunus of the 
Latins, and worshipped in this city. 

Inycus, a city of Sicily. Herodot. 

Io, daughter of Inachus, or, according to 
others, of Jasus or Pirenes, was priestess of 
JTuno at Argos. Jupiter became enamoured 
of her; but Juno, jealous of his intrigues, 
discovered the object of his affections, and 
surprised him in die company of Io, though 
he had shrouded himself in all the obscurity 
of clouds and thick mists. Jupiter changed 
his mistress into a beautiful heifer ; and the 
goddess, who well knew the fraud, obtained 
from her husband the animal, whose beauty 
she had condescended to commend. Juno 
commanded the hundied-eyed Argus to 
watch the heifer : but Jupiter, anxious for 
the situation of Io, sent Mercury to destroy 
Argus, and to restore her to liberty. [ Vid. 
Argus.] Io, freed from the vigilance of Ar- 
gus, was now persecuted by Juno; who sent 
one of the furies, or rather a malicious insect, 
to torment her. She wandered over the 
greatest part of the earth, and crossed over 
the sea, till at last she stopped on the banks 
of the Nile, still exposed to the unceasing 
torments of Juno’s insect. Hero she in- 
treated Jupiter to restore her to her ancient 
form; and when the god had changed her 
from a heifer into a woman, she brought 
forth Epaphus. Afterwards she married 
Telegonus king of Egypt, or Osiris, ac- 
<x>rding to others, and she treated her sul>- 
jects with such mildness and humanity, that 
after death she received divine honors, and 
was worshipped under the name of Isis. 
According to Herodotus, to was carried away 
by Phoenician merchants, who wished to 
make reprisals for Europa, who had been 
stolen from them by the Greeks. Some sup- 
pose that Io never came to Egypt. She is 
sometimes called Pkoronis , from her brother 
Phoroneus. Ovid. Met . 1, v. 748. — Paxes. I, 


C. 25. 1.3, c. 18. — Moschus. — Apollo i, 

c. 1.— Virg. JEn. 7, v. 789 Hygm. fab. 

145. 

Iobatfs & Jokatfs, a king of Lycia, 
father of Stenoboea, the wife of Proetus, king 
of Argos. He was succeeded on the tin one 
by Bellerophon, to whom lie had given one 
of his daughters, called Plnlonoe, in mar- 
riage. — [ Tid. Bellerophon.] Apollod. 2, c. 2. 
— Hy gin. fab* 57. 

Iobes, a son of Hercules by a daughter of 
Thespius. He died in liis youth. Apollod. 2, 
c. 7. 

Jocasta, a daughter of Menoeccus, who 
married Laius, king of Thebes, by whom she 
had (Edipus. She afterwards married her 
son (Edipus, without knowing who he was, 
and had by him Eteoeles, Polynices, &c. 
[Pitf. Laius, (Edipus.] When she discovered 
that she had married her own] son, and had 
been guilty of incest, she hanged herself in 
despair. She is called Epicasta by some 
mythologists. Stat. Tficb. 8, v. 42. — Senec. 
$ Sophocl . in (Edip. — Apollod. 3, c. 5. — 
Hi/gin. fab. 66, Sec. — Homer. Od. 11. 

Iolaia, a festival at Thebes, the same as 
that called Heracleia. It was instituted in 
honor of Hercules and his friend Iolas, who 
assisted him in conquering the hytba. It 
continued during several days, on the first of 
which were offered solemn sacrifices. The 
next day horse races and athletic exercises 
were exhibited. The following day was set 
apart for wrestling; the victors were crowded 
with garlands of myitlc, geneially used at 
funeral solemnities. They were sometimes 
rewarded with tripods of biass. The place 
where the exercises were exhibited was called 
Iolaion, where there were to be seen the 
monument of Amphitryon, and the cenotaph 
of Iolas, who was buried in Sardinia. These 
monuments were strewed with garlands and 
flowers on the day of the festival. 

Iolas or I on a us, a son of Iphiclus, king 
of Thessaly, who assisted Hercules in con- 
quering the hydra, and burnt with a hot iron 
the place where the heads had been cut off, 
to prevent the growth of others. [ Vid . Hy- 
dra.] He was restored to his youth and 
vigor by Hebe, at the request of his friend 
Hercules. Sometime afterwards, Iolas as- 
sisted the Heraclida? against Eurystheus, 
and killed the tyrant with his own hand. 
According to Plutarch, Iolas had a monu- 
ment in Boeotia and Phods, where lovers 
used to go and bind themselves by the most 
solemn oaths of fidelity, considering the 
place as sacred to love and friendship. Ac- 
cording to Diodorus and Pausanias, Iolas 
died and was buried in Sardinia, where he 
had gone to make a seltlcmont at the head 
of the sons of Hercules by the fifty daugh- 
ters of Thespius. Ovid. Met. 9, v. 599. — , 
Apollod. % c. 4. — Pans. 10, c. 17. — — A 

compiler of a Phoenician history. ■ A friend 

of iEneas, killed by Catillus in the Rutullan 

wait- 



wars. Vvrg. JEn. 11, v. (MO. A son of 

Antipater, cup-bcarer to Alexander. Plut. 

Iolchos, a town of Magnesia, above De- 
metrias, where Jason was born. It was 
founded by Cretlieus, son of iEolus and 
Enaietta. Mela mentions it as at some 
distance from the sea, though all the other 
ancient geographers place it on the sea- 
shore. Paus* 4, c. 2. — Apollod. 1, c. 9. 

Strab. 8. — Mela, 2, c. 5.— Lucan. 3, v. 192. 

Iole, a daughter of Eurytus, king of 
GEclialia. Her father promised her in mar- 
riage to Hercules, but he refused to perform 
his engagements, and Iole was carried away 
by foice. [ Vid. Eurytus.] It was to ex- 
tinguish the love of Hercules for Iole, that 
Dejanira, sent him the poisoned tunic, which 
caused his death. [ Vul. Hercules & Deja- 
niia.] After the death of Hercules Iole 
married his son Hyllus by Dejanira. ApoU 
loci. 2, c. 7. — Oind. Met . 9, v. 279. 

Ion, a son of Xuthus and Creusa, daughter 
of Ereehtlieus, who married Hclicc, the 
daughter of Seliuus, king of iEgiale. He 
succeeded on the throne of his father-in-law, 
and built a city, which he called Helice, on 
account of his wife. Ilis subjects fiom him 
received the name of Ionians and die coun- 
try that of Ionia. [I'id. I ones and Ionia.] 
Apollod. 1, c. 7. — Pans 7, c. 1. —Strab. 7. 

— Hero dot. 7, e. 9 1. 1. 8, c. 44. A tragic 

poet of Chios, whose tragedies, when repre- 
sented at Athene, met with universal ap- 
plause. * He is mentioned and greatly com- 
mended by Aristophanes and Athcnceus, &c. 
Alim u 10, &c. A native of Ephesus, in- 

troduced in Plato’s dialogues as reasoning 
with Socrates. 

Ione, one of the Nereides. ^ 

Iones, a name originally given to the sub- 
jects of Ion, who dwelt at Helice. In the 
age of Ion die Athenians made a war against 
the people of Eleusis and implored his aid 
against their enemies. Ion conquered the 
Eleusinians and Eumolpus, who was at tlieir 
head ; and the Athenians, sensible of his 
services, invited him to come and settle 
among them ; and the more strongly to show 
their affection, they assumed the name of 
Ionians. Some suppose dial, after diis 
victory, Ion passed into Asia Minor, at die 
head of a colony. When die Adman? were 
driven from Peloponnesus by the Ileraclidai, 
eighty years after the Trojan war, they came 
to settle among the Ionians, who were then 
masters of JEgialus. They were soon dis- 
possessed of their territories by the Achoe- 
ans and went to Attica, where they met 
with a cordial reception. Their migration 
from Greece to Asia Minor was about 60 
years after the return of the Heraclidae, 
B. C. 1044, and 80 years after the departure 
of the JEolians ; and they therefore finally 
settled themselves, after a wandering life of 
alotit 30 years. 

I Cmza,, a country of Asia Minor, bounded 
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on the north by iEolia, on the west by the 
JEgean and Icarian seas, on die south by 
Caria, and on die east by Lydia and part of 
Caria. It was founded by colonies from 
Greece, and particularly Attica, by the 
Ionians, or subjects of Ion. Ionia was di- 
vided into 12 small states, which formed a 
celebrated confedeiacy, often mentioned by 
the ancients. These twelve states were 
Priene, Miletus, Colophon, Clazomenee, 
Ephesus, Lebedos, Teos, Phoceea, Erythrse, 
Smyrna, and the capitals of Samos and Chios. 
The inhabitants of Ionia built a temple, 
which they called Pan Ionium, from the con- 
course of people diat flocked there fiom every 
part of Ionia. After diey had enjoyed for 
some time dieir fieedom and independence, 
they were made tributary to tbe power of 
Lydia by Croesus. The Athenians assisted 
them to shake off the slavery of die Asiatic 
monarchs ; but they soon forgot their duty 
and relation to their mother country, and 
joined Xerxes when he invaded Gieece. 
They were delivered from the Persian yoke 
by Alexander, and restored to tlieir original 
independence. They were reduced by the 
Homans under die dictator Sylla. Ionia lias 
been always celebrated foi the salnbnty of the 
climate, die fruitfulness of die ground, and 
die genius of its inhabitants. Mcrodot. 1. 
c. 6 & 28. — Sh'ab. 14. — Mela, 1, c. 2, & c. 

— Pans. 7, c. 1. An ancient name given 

to Hellas, or Acliaia, because it was for some 
time the residence of the Ionians. 

Ionium mare, a part of die Mediterranean 
sea, at the bottom of the Adriatic, lying be- 
tween Sicily and Greece. That pait of die 
JEgean sea which lies on the coast of Ionia, 
in Asia, is called the sea of Ionia , and not the 
Ionian sen . According to some audiors, the 
Ionian sea receives its name from Io, who 
swam across diere, after she had been meta- 
morphosed into a heifer. Strab . 7, &c. — 
— IJionys. Perieg. 

Iotas, a king of Africa, among die suitors 
of Dido. He was an excellent musician, 
poet, and philosopher, and he exhibited his 
superior abilities at the entertainment which 
Dido gave to JEneas. Virg. Mn. 1, v. 744. 

Iope & Jotpa, now Jafa , a famous town 
of Phoenicia, more ancient than the deluge, 
according to some traditions. It was about 
forty miles from the capital of Judaea, and 
was remarkable for a sea port much frequent- 
ed though very dangerous on account of the 
great rocks that lie before it. Strab. 16, &c. 

— Propert . 2, el. 28, v. 51. A daughter 

of Iphides, who married Theseus. Pint. 

Iophon, a son of Sophocles, who accused 
his father of imprudence in the management 
of his affairs, &c. Lucian, de Macrob* — — • 
A poet of Gnossus, in Crete. Paus. 1, 
c. 54. . 

Jordanes, a river of Judaea, illustrious 
in sacred history. It rises near mount Liba- 
nus, and after running through the lake Sa- 

xnachonitis. 
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miiehonitJs, and that of Tiberias, it falls after 
a course of 150 miles, into the Dead Sea. 
Strab. 16. 

Jornandes, an historian who wrote a book 
on the Goths. He died A. D. 552. 

Ios, now Nio f an island in the Myi toan 
sea, at the south of Naxos, celebrated, as 
some say, for the tomb of Homer, and the 
birth of his mother. Pirn. 4, c. 1 2. 

Josephus Flavius, a celebrated Jew, born 
in Jerusalem, who signalized his military 
abilities in supporting a siege of forty -seven 
days against Vespasian and Titus, in a small 
town of Judea. When the city surrendered, 
there were not found less than 40,000 Jews 
slain, and the number of captives amounted 
to 1,200. Josephus saved his life by flying 
into a cave, where forty of his countrymen 
had also taken refuge. He dissuaded them 
from committing suicide, and when they 
had all drawn lots to kill one another, Jo- 
sephus fortunately remained the last, and 
surrendered himself to Vespasian. He 
gained the conqueror’s esteem, by foietelling 
that he would become one day the master 
of the Roman empire. Josephus was pre- 
sent at the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, 
and received all the sacred books which it, 
contained from the conqueror’s hands. He 
came to Rome with Titus, where he was 
honored with the name and privileges of 
a Roman citizen. Here he made himself 
esteemed by the emperors Vespasian and 
Titus, and dedicated his time to study. He 
wrote the history of the warn of the Jews, 
first in Syriac, and afterwards translated it 
into Greek. This composition so pleased 
Titus, that he authenticated it by placing his 
signature upon it, and preserving it in one 
of the public libraries. He finished another 
work, which he divided into twenty books, 
containing the history of the Jewish anti- 
quities, in some places subveisive of the au- 
thority and miracles mentioned in the scrip- 
tures. He also wrote two books to defend 
the Jews against Apion their greatest ene- 
my ; besides an account of his own life, &c. 
Josephus has been admired for his lively and 
animated style, the bold propriety of his ex- 
dressions, the exactness of his descriptions, 
and the persuasive eloquence of his orations. 
He has been called the Livy of the Greeks. 
Though in some cases, inimical to the Chris- 
tians, yet he has commended our Saviour so 
warmly, that St. Jerome calls him a Christian 
writer. Josephus died A. D. 95, in the 56th 
year of his age. The best editions of his 
works are Hudson’s, 2vols. fol. Oxon. 1720, 
and Havercamp’s, 2 vols. fol. Amst. 1 726. 
Suetoiu in Vesp. §-c. 

Jovianus Flavius Claudius, a native of 
Paifnonia, elected emperor of Rome by the 
soldiers after the death of Julian. He at 
first refused to be invested with the imperial 
purple, because his subjects followed the re- 
ligious principles of the late emperor ; but 
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they removed his groundless apprehensions, 
and, when they assured him that they were 
warm for Christianity, he accepted the crown. 
He made a disadvantageous tieaty with the 
Peisians, against whom Julian was marching 
with a victorious army. Jovian died seven 
months and twenty days after his ascension, 
and was found in his bed suifocated by the 
vapois of charcoal, which had been lighted 
in the room. A. D. 56 h Some attribute his 
death to intemperance, and say that he was 
the son of a baker. He burned a celebrated 
library at Antioch. Marcelhn . 

Ipjiianassa, a daughter of Proetus king of 
Argos, who, with her sisters •Ipliinoe and 
Lysippe, ridiculed Juno, Sec. \Vid. Prcctides.] 
The wife of Endymion. 

Ipiiiclits, or Ipiiicles, a son of Amphi- 
tryon and Alcmena, born at the same birth 
with Hercules. As these two children weie 
together in the cradle, Juno, jealous of Her- 
cules, sent two large serpents to destroy him. 
At the sight of the serpents, Jphicles alarmed 
the house ; but Hercules, though not a year 
old, boldly seized them, one in each hand, and 

squeezed them to death. Apollod. 2, c. 4. 

T/icocrit. A king of Phylace, in rhthio- 

tis, son of Phylacus and Clymene. He had 
bulls famous for their bigness, and the mon- 
ster which kept them. Melampus, at the 
request of his brother [Vid. Melampus], at- 
tempted to steal them away, but he was 
caught in the fact, and imprisoned. Ipiiicles 
soon received some advantages from the pro- 
phetical knowledge of his prisoner, and not 
only restored him to liberty, but also pre- 
sented him with the oxen. Iphicles, who was 
childless, learned from the soothsayer how to 
become a father. Pic had married Autorae- 
dusa, and afterwards a daughter of Creon, 
king of Thebes. He was father to Podarce 
and Protcsilaus. Homer . Od. 11. II. 15 . — 
Apollod . 1, c. 9. — Paus . 4, c. 56.— -A son 
of Thestius, king of Pleuron. Apollod . 2, c. 1. 

Ipiiicrates, a celebrated general of Athens, 
who, though son of a shoemaker, rose from 
the lowest station to the highest offices in the 
state. He made war against the Thracians, 
obtained some victories over the Spartans, 
and assisted the Persian king against Egypt, 
lie changed the dress and arms of his soldiers, 
and rendered them more alert and expeditious 
in using their weapons. He married a daugh- 
ter of Cotys, king of Thrace, by whom he had 
a son called Mnesteus, and died 580 B. C. 
When he was once reproached for the mean- 
ness of his origin, he observed, that he would 
be the first of his family, but that his detrac- 
tor would be the last of his own. C. Hep. m 

Iphic. A sculptor of Athens. An 

Athenian, sent to Darius the third, king of 
Persia, Sec. Curt . 5, c. 15. 

Iphidamus, a son of Antenor and Theano, 
killed by Agamemnon. Homer , II. II. 

I phi dem I a, a Thessalian woman, ravished 
by the Naxians, &c. 
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Iphigenia, a daughter of Agamemnon and 
Clytemnestra. When the Greeks, going to 
the Trojan war, were detained by contrary 
winds at Aulis, they were informed by one 
of the soothsayers, that to appease the gods, 
they must sacrifice Iphigenia, Agamemnon’s 
daughter, to Diana. [Fid. Agamemnon.] 
The father who had provoked the goddess 
by killing her favorite stag, heard this with 
the greatest horror and indignation, and ra- 
ther than to shed the blood of his daughter, 
he commanded one of his heralds, as chief 
of the Grecian forces, to order all the assem- 
bly to depart each to his respective home. 
Ulysses and the ether generals interfered, 
and Agamemnon consented to immolate his 
daughter for the common cause of Greece. 
As Iphigenia was tenderly ]ovcd by her 
mother, the Gieeks sent for her on pre- 
tence of giving her in mairiage to Achilles. 
Clytemnestra gladly permitted her departure, 
and Iphigenia came to Aulis: lieie she saw 
the bloody preparations for the sacrifice ; 
she implored the forgiveness and protection 
of her father, but tears and entreaties were 
unavailing. Calclias took the knife in his 
liand, and as he was going to strike the 
fatal blow, Iphigenia suddenly disappeared, 
and a goat of uncommon size and beauty 
was found in her place for the sacrifice. 
Tli is supernatural change animated the Greeks, 
the wind suddenly became favorable, and 
the combined fleet set sail from Aulis. Iphi- 
genia’s innocence had raised the compassion 
of the goddess on whose altar she was going 
to be sacrificed, and she carried her to Tau- 
rica, where she entrusted her with the care 
of her temple. In this sacred office Iphi- 
genia was obliged by the command of Diana, 
to sacrifice all the strangers who came into 
that country. Many had already been of- 
fered as victims on the bloody altar, when 
Orestes and Pylades came to Taurica. Their 
mutual and unparalleled friendship [Fvl. 
Pylades & Orestes] disclosed to Iphigenia 
that one of the strangers whom she was 
going to sacrifice was her brother ; and, 
upon this she conspired with the two friends 
to fly from the barbarous country, and carry 
away the statue of the goddess. They suc- 
cessfully effected their enterprise, and mur- 
dered Thoas, who enforced the human, sa- 
crifices. According to some authors, the 
Iphigenia, who was sacrificed at Aulis, was 
not a daughter of Agamemnon, but a daugh- 
ter of Helen by Theseus. Homer does not 
speak of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, though 
very minute in the description of the Gre- 
cian forces, adventures, &c. The statue of 
Diana, which Iphigenia brought away, was 
afterwards placed in the grove of Aricia in 
Italy. Paus. 2, c. 22. L 5, c. 16. — Ovid. 
Met. 1% v. 51. — Firg. JEn. % c. 116. — 
JEschyl, — Euripid. 

Iphimedia, a daughter of Triopas, who 
married the giant Alceus. She fled from her 
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husband, and had two sons, Otus and Ephia]« 
tes, by Neptune, her father’s father. Horner* 

Od . 11, v. 124. — Paus. 9, c. 22. — Apollod . 

1, c. 7. 

Iphimedon, a son of Eurystheus, killed in 
a war against the Athenians and Heraclidee. 

Apollod. 

Iphimeousa, one of the daughters of 
Danaus, who married Euchenor. [Fid* Da- 
naides.] 

Iphinoe, one of the principal women of 
Lemnos, who conspired to destroy all the 
males of the island after their return from a 

Thracian expedition. Place * 2, v. 165 

One of the daughters of Proetus. She died of - 
a disease while under the care of Melampus. 
[Fid. Prcetides.] 

Ipiiinous, one of the centaurs. Ovid. 

Iphis, son of Alector, succeeded his father 
on the throne of Argos. He advised Poly- 
nices, who wished to engage Amphiaraus in 
the Theban war, to bribe his wife Eriphyle, 
by giving her the golden collar of Harmonia. 
This succeeded, and Eriphyle betrayed her 

husband. Apollod . 5. — Place. 1, 5, & 7 — 

A beautiful youth of Salamis, of ignoble 
birth. He became enamoured of Anaxarete, 
and the coldness and contempt he met with 
rendered him so desperate that he hung him- 
self. Anaxarete saw him carried to his grave 
without emotion, and was instantly changed 

into a stone. Ovid. Met . 14, v. 70 5. A 

daughter of Thespius. Apollod. A mis- 

tress of Patroclus, given him by Achilles. 

Homer. II. 9. A daughter of Ligdus and 

Telethusa, of Crete. When Telethusa was 
pregnant, Ligdus ordered her to destroy her 
child, if it proved a daughter, because his 
poverty could not afford to maintain an use- 
less charge. The severe orders of her hus- 
band alarmed Telethusa, and she would have 
obeyed, had not Isis commanded her in a 
dream to spare the life of her child. Tele- 
thusa brought forth a daughter, which was 
given to a nurse, and passed for a boy under 
the name of Iphis. Ligdus continued igno- 
rant of the deceit, and when Iphis was come 
to the years of puberty, her father resolved to 
give her in marriage to Ianthe, the beautiful 
daughter of Telestes. A day to celebrate the 
nuptials was appointed, but Telethusa and her 
daughter were equally anxious to put off* the 
marriage ; and, when all was unavailing, 
they implored the assistance of Isis, by whose 
advice die life of Iphis had been preserved. 
The goddess was moved, she changed the sex 
of Iphis, and, on the morrow, the nuptials 
were consummated with the greatest rejoic- 
ings. Ovid . Met. 9, v. 666, Sec. 

Iphition, an ally of the Trojans, son of 
Otryntheus and Nais, killed by Achilles. 
Homer . H. 20, v 582. 

Iphitus, a son of Eurytus, king of CEcha- 
lia. When his father had promised hia 
daughter Iole to him who could overcome 
him or his sons in drawing the bow, Hercules 

accepted 
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accepted the challenge, and came off victo- 
rious. Eurytus refused his daughter to the 
conqueror, observing that Hercules had 
killed one of his wives in a fury, and that 
Iole might perhaps share the same fate. 
Some time after, Autolycus stole away the 
oxen of Euiytus, and Heicules was sus- ■ 
pected of the theft. Iphitus was sent in 
quest of the oxen, and in his search he 
met with Hercules, whoso good favois he 
had gained by advising Eurytus to give Iole 
to the conqueror. Heicules assisted Iphitus 
in seeking the lost animals ; but when he 
recollected the ingratitude of Euiytus, . he 
killed Iphitus by throwing him down fiom 
the walls of Tirynthus. Homer . Od, 21. 
— Apollod. 2, c. G. A Trojan, who sur- 

vived the ruin of his country, and fled with 
JEneas to Italy. Vitg. JEn. 2, v. 540, &c. 

A king of Elis, son of Praxomdes, in 

die age of Lycurgus. He re-established 
the Olympic games 558 years after their 
institution by Hercules, or about 884 years 
before the Christian era. This epoch is 
famous in chronological history, as every 
thing previous to it seems involved in fabu- 
lous obscurity. Paterc . 1, c. 8. — Paus. 5, 
c. 4. 

Iphthime, a sister of Penelope who mar- 
ried Eumelus. She appeared, by the power 
of Minerva, to her sister in a dream, to com- 
fort her in the absence of her son Telema- 
chus. Horn. Od. 4, v. 795. 

Ipse a, the mother of Medea. Ovid. He - 
void. 17, v. 252. 

Ipsus, a place of Phrygia, celebrated for 
a battle wliich was fought there about 501 
years before the Christian era, between An- 
tigonus and his son, and Seleucus, Ptolemy, 
Lysimachus, and Cassander. The former 
led into die field an army of above 70,000 
foot and 10,000 horse, with 75 elephants. 
The latter’s forces consisted of above 64,000 
infantry, besides 10,500 horse, 400 elephants, 
and 120 armed chariots. Antigonus and his 
son were defeated. Pint, in Denietr. 

Ira. a city of Messenia, which Agamem- 
non promised to Achilles, if he would re- 
sume his aims to fight against the Trojans. 
This place is famous in history, as having 
supported a siege of eleven years against die 
Lacedaemonians. Its capture, B. C. 671, 
put an end to the second Messenian war. 
Homer . II 9, v. 150 & 292. — Strab. 7. 

Iren^us, a native of Greece, disciple of 
Polycarp, and bishop of Lyons in France. 
He wrote on different subjects j but, as what 
remains is in Latin, some suppose that he 
composed in that language, and not in the 
Greek. Fragments of his works in Greek 
are however preserved, which prove that his 
style was simple, though clear and often ani- 
mated. His* opinions concerning the soul 
are curious. He suffered martyrdom, A. D. 
202. The best edition of his works is that of 
Grobe, Oxon. fob 1702. 
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I rent, a daughter of Cuitinusdie painter. 

Plin. 55, c. 11. One of die seasons 

among the Greeks, called by the moderns 
IIoia>. Her two sisteis weie Dia and Ew- 
nomia, all daughteis of Jupiter and Themis. 
Apollod. 1, c. 5. 

Irrsus, a delightful spot in Libya, near 
Cyrene, where Battus fixed his residence. 
The Egyptians were once defeated there by 
the inhabitants of Cyrene. Herodot . 4, c. 
158, Sec. 

Iris, a daughter of Thaumas and Electra, 
one of the Oceanides, messenger of the gods, 
and moie particularly of Juno. Her office 
was to cut the dircad which seemed to detain 
the soul in die body of those that were expir- 
ing. She is the same as die rainbow, and, 
fiom that circumstance, she is represented 
with wings, with all the variegated and beau- 
tiful colors of the rainbow, and appears sit- 
ting behind Juno ready to execute her com- 
mands. She is likewise described as sup- 
plying the clouds with water to deluge the 

woild. Hesiod. Theog. v. 266. Ovid, 

Met. 1, v. 271 <$• seq. 1. 4, v. 481. 1. 10, v. 

585. Virg. JEn. 4, v. 694. A river 

of Asia Minor, rising in Cappadocia, and 
falling into die Euxine sea. Place . 5, v. 
121. A river of Pontus. 

Iitus, a beggar of Ithaca, who executed 
die commissions of Penelope’s suitors. When 
Ulysses returned home, disguised in a beg 
gar’s dress, Irus hindered him from entering 
the gates, and even challenged him. Ulysses 
brought him to the ground with a blow, and 
dragged him out of the house. From his 
povcity originates the proverb, Iro pempenor. 
Homer. Od. 8, v. 1 & 55. — Ovid. Tnst 5, 
cl. 7, v. 42. — A mountain of India. 

Is, a small river falling into die Euphrates* 
Its waters abound widi bitumen. Herodot . 1, 

o. 179. A small town on die river of the 

same name. Id. ib. 

Isadas, a Spartan, who, upon seeing die 
Thebans entering the city, stripped himself 
naked, and with a spear and sword engaged 
die enemy. lie was rewarded with a crown 
for his valor. Phil. 

Is-asA, one of the Nereides. 

Isjei's, an orator of Cha-lcis, in Euboea, 
who came to Athens, and became dierc die 
pupil of Lysias, and soon after die master of 
Demosthenes. Some suppose diat he re- 
formed die dissipation and imprudence of 
his early years by frugality and temper- 
ance. Demosthenes imitated him in pre- 
ference to Isocrates, because he studied fotce 
and energy of expression rather than flo 
ridness of style. Ten of his sixty-four cla- 
rions are extant Juv. 5, v. 74. - — Pint, de 
10 Orat, — Hem. Another Greek ora- 

tor who came to Rome, A. D. 17. lie is 
gready recommended by Pliny the youngetf 
who observes that he always spoke extempore, 
and wrote with elegance, unlabored ease, and 
great correctness. 
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Isamus, a river of India. 

Tsanuer, a son of Bellcrophon, killed in 
the war which his father made against the 
Solymi. jF Tomer, II. 6. 

Is Iris, a river of Umbiia. Lucan. % v. 
406. 

Isar & Isara, the Isore , a river of Gaul, 
where Fabius routed the Allobioges. It rises 
at the east of Savoy, and falls into the Rhone 
near Valence. Plm. 5, c. 4. — Lucan. 1, 

v. 599. Another called the Oyse, which 

falls into the Seine below Palis. 

Isar & IsiGUs, a river of Vindelicia. 
Strab . 4. 

Isarchus, an Athenian archon, B. C. 
424. 

Isaura, (a, or orum), the chief town of 
Isauria. PHn. 5, c. 27. 

Isauria, a country of Asia Minor, near 
mount Taurus, whose inhabitants were bold 
and warlike. The Roman emperors, parti- 
cularly Probus and Gallus, made war against 
them and conquered them. Flor. 5, c. 6. 
— Strab. — Cic. 15, Fam. 2. 

Isaujuous, a surname of P. Servilius, 
fromhis conquests over the Isaurians. Ovid. 

1, Fast . 594. — Cic. 5, Alt. 21. 

Isaurus, a river of Umbria falling into 

the Adriatic. Another in Magna Graecia. 

Lucan . 2, v. 406. 

Ischenia, an annual festival at Olympia, 
in honor of Ischenus, the grandson of Mer- 
cury and Hierea, who, in a time of famine, 
devoted himself for his country, and was ho- ! 
nored with a monument near Olympia. 

Ischolaus, a brave and prudent general 
of Sparta, &c. Polycen. 

Ischomachus, a noble athlete of Crotona, 
about the consulship of M. Valerius and P. 
Posthumius. 

Ischopolis, a town of Pontus. 

Iscia. [ Vid. CEnotrides.] 

Isdegerdes, a king of Persia, appointed 
by the will of Arcadius, guardian to Theo- 
dosius the second. He died in his 5 1 st year, 
A. D. 408. 

Isia, certain festivals observed in honor of 
Isis, which continued nine days. It was 
usual to carry vessels full of wheat and bar- 
ley, as the goddess was supposed to be the 
first who taught mankind die use of corn. 
These festivals were adopted by the Romans, 
among whom, they soon degenerated into 
licentiousness. They were abolished by a 
decree of the senate, A. U. C. 696. They 
were introduced again, about 200 years after, 
by Commodus. 

Isiacorum portus, a harbour on the shore 
of the Euxine near Dacia. 

IsmoRUs, a native of Char ax, in the age 
of Ptolemy Lagus, who wrote some histori- 
cal treatises, besides a description of Parthia. 
— A disciple of Chrysostom, called Pc- 
lusiota , from his living in Egypt. Of his 
epistles 2012 remain written in Greek, with 
conciseness and elegance. The best edition 
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is that of Paris, fol. ] 658. — A Christian 
Greek writei, who florished in the 7th cen- 
tuiy. He is surnamed Hispalensis. Ilis 
woiks have been edited, fol. do Breul, Paris, 
1601. 

Isis, a celebrated deity of the Egyptians, 
daughter of Saturn and Rhea, accoiding to 
Diodorus of Sicily. Some suppose her to 
be the same as Io, who was changed into a 
cow, and restored to her human form in 
Egypt, where she taught agriculture, and 
governed the people with mildness and equity, 
for which reason she received divine honors 
after death. According to some traditions 
mentioned by Plutarch, Isis married her bro- 
ther Osiris, and was pregnant by him even 
before she had left her mother’s womb. 
These two ancient deities, as some authors 
observe, comprehended all nature, and all 
the gods of the heathens. Isis was the Ve- 
nus of Cyprus, the Minerva of Athens, the 
Cybele of the Phrygians, the Ceres of 
Eleusis, the Proserpine of Sicily, the Diana 
of Crete, the Beliona of the Romans, Sec. 
Osiris and Isis reigned conjointly in Egypt; 
but the rebellion of Typhon, the brother 
of Osiris, proved fatal to this sovereign. 
[Vid. Osiris & Typhon.] The ox and cow 
were the symbols of Osiiis and Isis, because 
these deities, while on earth, had diligently 
applied themselves in cultivating the earth. 
[Vid. Apis.] As Isis was supposed to be 
the moon, and Osiris the sun, she was re- 
presented as holding a globe in her hand, 
with a vessel full of ears of com. The Egyp- 
tians believed that the yearly and regular inun- 
dations of the Nile proceeded from the abund- 
ant tears which Isis shed for the loss of Osiris, 
whom Typhon had basely murdered. The 
word Isis, according to some signifies an- 
cient, and, on that account, the inscriptions on 
the statues of the goddess were often in these 
woids : I am all that has been, that shall be, 
and none among ?nortals has hitherto taken off 
my veil. The worship of Isis was universal 
in Egypt ; the priests were obliged to observe 
perpetual chastity, their head was closely 
shaved, and they always walked barefooted, 
and clothed themselves in linen garments. 
They never eat onions, they abstained from 
salt with their meat and were forbidden to eat 
the flesh of sheep and of hogs. During the night 
they were employed in continual devotion near 
the statue of the goddess. Cleopatra, the 
beautiful queen of Egypt, was wont to dress 
herself like this goddess, and affected to be 
called a second Isis. Cic. deJDiv. 1. — Phil, 
de Isid. <£• Osirid. — - JDiod . 1. — Dionys . Hal. 
1. — Herodot. 2, c. 59. — Lucan. 1, v. 851. 

Ismarus, (Ismara, plur.) a rugged 
mountain of Thrace, covered with vines and 
olives, near the Hebrus, with a town of 
the same name. Its wines are excellent. 
The word Ismarius is indiscriminately used 
for Thracian. Homer. Od. 9. — Virg. G. % 

, v* S7 Mn. 10, v. 551. — A Theban, son 

of 



nf Astacus. A son of Eumolpus. Apol- 
lod. A Lydian who accompanied JEiieas 

to Italy, and fought with gi eat vigor against 
the Rutuli. Virg. * En . 10, v. 159. 

Ismi" ne, a daughter of GEdipus and Jo- 
casta, who, when her sister Antigone had 
been condemned to be buried alive by Croon, 
for giving buiial to her brother Pol voices 
against the tyrant’s positive orders, declared 
heiself as guilty as her sister, and insisted 
upon being equally punished with her. This 
instance of generosity was strongly opposed 
by Antigone, who wished not to see her 
sister involved in her calamities. Sophocl . m 

Antig. — Apollod. 5, c 5. A daughter 

of the river Asopus, who married the hun- 
dred-eyed Argus, by whom she had Jasus. 
Apollod. 2, c. 2. 

Ismenias, a celebrated musician of Thebes. 
When he was taken prisoner by the Scy- 
thians, Atlieas the king of the countiy, 
observed that he liked the music of Ismc- 
nias better than the braying of an ass. 7 Hut. 

in Apoph A Theban, bnbed by Timo- 

crates of Rhodes, that he might use his in- 
fluence to prevent the Athenians and some 
other Grecian states from assisting Lace- 
daemon, against which Xerxes was engaged 
in war. Pans 5, c. 9. — — A Theban gene- 
ral, sent to Peisia with an embassy by his 
countrymen. As none were admitted into 
the king’s presence without prostrating them- 
selves at liis feet, Ismenias had recourse to 
aitifice to avoid doing an action which would 
have proved disgraceful to his country. When 
he was intioduced he dropped his ring, and 
the motion he made to recover it from 
the ground was mistaken for the most sub- 
missive homage, and Ismenias had a satis- 
factory audience of the monarch. A river 

of Bceotia, falling into the Euripus, where 
Apollo had a temple, from which he was 
called Isnicnius . A youth was yearly chosen 
by the Boeotians to be the priest of the god, 
an office to which Hercules was once ap- 
pointed. Paus . 9, c. 10. * Ovid. Met. 2. 

— Slrab. 9. 

Ismenides, an epithet applied to the The- 
ban women, as being near the Ismenus, a 
river of Bceotia. Ovid. Met. 4, v. 51. 

Ismknics, a surname of Apollo, at Thebes, 
where he had a temple on the borders of the 
Ismenus. 

Ismenus, a son of Apollo and Melia, 
one of the Nereides, who gave his name 
to the Ladon, a river of Bceotia, near Thebes, 
falling into the Asopus, and thence into 

the Euripus. Paus. 9, c. 10. A son of 

Asopus and Metope. Apollod. 3, c. 12. 

A son of Amphion and Niobe, killed 

by Apollo. Id. 5, c. 5. — Odd. Mol. 6 , 
fab. (5. 

Isociiates, a celebrated orator, sou of 
Theodorus, a rich musical instrument maker 
at Athens. He was taught in the schools of 
Gorgias and Trodicus, but his oratorical abi- 
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lities were never displayed in public, and 
Isocrates was prevented by an unconquer- 
able timidity fiom speaking in the popular 
assemblies. He opened a school of eloquence 
at Athens, wheie he distinguished himself 
by the number, character, and fame of his 
pupils, and by the immense riches which 
he amassed. He was intimate with Philip 
of Macedon, and regularly corresponded 
with him ; and to his familiarity with that 
monarch the Athenians were indebted for 
some of the few peaceful years which they 
passed. The aspiring ambition of Philip, 
however, displeased Isocrates, and the defeat 
of the Athenians at Cheromea had such an 
effect upon his spirits, that he did not sur- 
vive the disgiace of Iris country, but died, 
after he had been four days without taking 
any aliment, in the 99th year of his ages 
about 558 years before Christ. Isocrates 
has always been much admired for tile 
sweetness and graceful simplicity of his style, 
for the harmony of his expressions, and the 
dignity of his language. Hie remains of his 
orations extant inspire the world with the 
highest veneration for his abilities as a 
moralist, an orator, and above all, as a 
man. His merit, however, is lessened by 
those who accuse him of plagiarism from the 
works of Thucydides, Lysias, and others, 
seen particularly in his panegyric. He was 
so studious of correctness, that his lines are 
sometimes poetry. The seveie conduct of 
the Athenians against Socrates highly dis- 
pleased him, and, in spite of all the unde- 
served unpopularity of that great philosopher, 
he put on mourning the day of his death. 
About 51 of his orations are extant. Iso- 
crates was honored after death with a brazen 
statue by Timotheus, one of his pupils, and 
Aphareus his adopted son. The best edi- 
tions of Isocrates arc that of Baltic, 2 vols, 
8vo. Cantab. 1729, and that of Auger, 
3 vols. 8vo. Paris 1 782. Plut. do 10. Orat. 
&c. — Cic. Orat . 20 do Inv. 2, c. 126. in 
Prut, c . 15. de Orat. 2, c. O'. — ( Unnlil . % 
&c. — Paterc . 1, c. 16. One of the offi- 

cers of the Peloponnesian fleet, Sec. Thuctjd. 

One of the disciples of Isocrates 

A rhetorician of Syria, enemy to the Ro- 
mans, &c. 

Issa, now Lissa , an island in the Adriatic 
sea, on the coast of Dalmatia.—— A town of 
Illyricum. Mela, 2, c. 7. — Strab. 1, &c. — 
Marcell. 26, c. 25. 

Isse> a daughter of Macareus, the son of 
Lycaon. She was beloved by Apollo, who, 
to obtain her confidence changed himself into 
the form of a shepherd to whom she was at- 
tached. This metamorphosis of Apollo was 
represented on the web of Arachne. Ovid. 
Met. 6, v. 124. 

Issus, now Aisscr a town of Cilicia, on the 
confines of Syria, famous for a battle fought 
there between, Alexander the Great and the 
Peislaus under Darius their king, In October 
B b 3 B. C„ 
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B. C. 353. in consequence of which It was 
called 1 Vicopolis, In this battle the Persians 
lost, in the field of battle, 100,000 foot 
and 10,000 horse, and the Macedonians only 
500 foot and 150 horse, according to Dio- 
dorus Siculus. The Persian army, according 
to Justin, consisted of 400,000 foot, and 

100.000 horse, and 61,000 of the former 
and 10,000 of the latter, were left dead on 
the spot, and 40,000 were taken prisoners. 
The loss of the Macedonians as he far- 
ther adds, was no more than 150 foot and 
150 horse. According to Curtius, the Per- 
sians slain amounted to 100,000 foot and 

10.000 horse; and those of Alexander to 
52 foot and 1 50 horse killed, and 504 wounded. 
This spot is likewise famous for the defeat 
of Niger by Severus, A. D. 194. Pint, in 
Alex. — Justin . 1 1, c. 9. — Curt. 5, c. 7. — 
Arrian . — Diod. l7.—~Cic. 5, Att. 20. Fam . 2, 
ej). 10. 

Ister & Istrus, an historian, disciple to 

Callimachus. Diog. A large river of 

Europe, falling into the Euxine sea, called 
also the Danube . [Fid. Danubius.] — A 
son of -ZEgyptus, Apollod. 

Istjeimia, sacred games among the Greeks, 
which received their names from the isthmus 
of Corinth, where they were observed. They 
were celebrated in commemoration of Me- 
licerta, who was changed into a sea deity, 
when his mother Ino had thrown herself into 
the sea with him in her arms. The body 
of Melicerta, according to some traditions, 
when cast upon the sea-shore, received an 
honorable burial, in memory of which the 
Isthmian games were instituted, B. C. 1526. 
They were interrupted after they had been 
celebrated with great regularity during some 
years, and Theseus at last re-instituted them 
in honor of Neptune, whom he publicly called 
his father. These games were observed 
every third, or rather fifth, year, and held 
so sacred and inviolable that even a public 
calamity could not prevent the celebration. 
When Corinth was* destroyed by Mummius, 
the Roman general, they were observed with 
the usual solemnity, and the Sicyonians were 
entrusted with the superintendance, which 
had been before one of the privileges of the 
ruined Corinthians. Combats of every kind 
were exhibited, and the victors were re- 
warded with garlands of pine leaves. Some 
time after the custom was changed, and the 
victor received a crown of dry and withered 
parsley. The years were reckoned J>y the 
celebration of the Isthmian games, as among 
the Romans from the consular government. 
Pans. 1, c. 44. 1. 2, c. 1 & 2. — Plin. 4, c. 5. 
~—Plut. in Thes. 

Isthmius, a king of Messenia, &C. Paus . 4, 

c.5. 

Isthmus, a small neck of land which 
joins one country to another, and prevents the 
sea from making them separate, such as that 
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of Corinth, called often the Isthmus by way 
of eminence, which joins Peloponnesus to 
Greece. Nero attempted to cut it across 
and make a communication between the two 
seas, but in vain. It is now called HexamUi. 
Slrab. 1. — Mtia, 2, c. 2. — Plin. 4, c. 4. — 
Lucan. 1, v. 101. 

Istiasotis, a country of Greece, near Ossa. 
Fid . Histiajotis. 

Istria, a province at the west of Illyri- 
cum, at the top of the Adriatic sea, whose 
inhabitants were originally pirates, and 
lived on plunder. They were not subjected 
to Rome till six centuries after the found- 
ation of that city. Strab. 1. — Mela, 2, c. 5. 
— Liu. 10, &c. — Plin. 5 , c. 19. — Justin . 9, 
c. 2. 

Istropolis, a city of Thrace near the 
mouth of the Ister, founded by a Milesian 
colony. Plin. 4, c. 11. 

Is us & Antiphus, sons of Priam, the latter 
by Hecuba, and the former by a concubine. 
They were seized by Achilles, as they fed 
their father’s flocks on mount Ida ; but they 
were redeemed by Priam, and fought against 
the Greeks. They were both killed by Aga- 
memnon. Homer. II. 11 A city of 

Bceotia. Strab. 9. 

Italia, a celebrated country of Europe, 
bounded by the Adriatic and Tyrrhene 
seas, and by the Alpine mountains. It has 
been compared, and with some similitude, 
to a man’s leg. It has borne, at different 
periods, the different names of Satuinia, 
(Enotria, Hesperia, Ausonia, and Tyrrhe- 
nia, and it received the name of Italy either 
from Italus, a king of the country, or from 
Italos, a Greek word which signifies an 
ox , an animal very common in that part of 
Europe. The boundaries of Italy appear 
to have been formed by nature itself, which 
seems to have been particularly careful in 
supplying this country with whatever may 
contribute not only to the support, but also 
to the pleasures and luxuries of life. It 
has been called the garden of Europe ; and 
the panegyric which Pliny bestows upon it 
seems not in any degree exaggerated. The 
ancient inhabitants called themselves Abori- 
gines, offspring of the soil, and the country 
was soon after peopled by colonies from 
Greece. The Pelasgi and the Arcadians 
made settlements there, and the whole 
country was divided into as many different 
governments as there were towns, till the 
rapid increase of the Roman power [Fid. 
Roma.] changed the face of Italy, and united 
all its states in support of one common 
cause. Italy has been the mother of arts as 
well as of arms, and the immortal monu- 
ments which remain of the eloquence and 
poetical abilities of its inhabitants are uni- 
versally known It was divided into eleven 
small provinces or regions by Augustus, 
though sometimes known under the three 

greater 



greater divisions of Cisalpine Gaul, Italy 
propeily so called, and Magna Graecia. The 
sea above was called Superum, and that at the 
south Inferum. Ptol . 5, c. 1 . — Liont/s. Hal . 
— JDiod . 4. — Justin. 4, &c. — C. Hip. m 
Dion. Alcib . &c. — Liu. 1, c. 2, 8c c. — 
Vurro de It. It. 2, c. 1 & 5. — Virg. JEn. 1, 
&c. — Polyb. 2. — i'Yor. 2. — JElian. V. II. 1, 
c. 16. — Lucan. 2, v. 597, &c. — Plin. 5, 
c. 5 & 8. 

Italic a a town of Italy, called also Cor- 

finiuin, A town of Spain, now Sciilla la 

Vitya, built by Seipio for the accommodation 
of his wounded soldieib. Gull. 16, c. 15. — 
Appian. Ihsp. 

Italic us, a poet. [ Vid. Silius.] 

Italus, a son of Tclegonus. Ilygin.fab. 

127. An Arcadian piince, who came to 

Italy, where he established a kingdom, called 
after him. It is supposed that lie leceived 
divine lionois after death, as iEneas calls 
upon him among the deities to whom he paid 
his adoration, when he entered itsily. Virg. 
jEn. 7, v. 178. — — — A prince whoso daugh- 
ter Roma, by his wife Leucaria, is said to 
have married iEneas or Ascanius. Vlut. in 
Rom. A king of the Cherusci, &c. Ta- 

cit. Ann. 1, c. 16. 

It arc ms, a river of Germany. 

Itea, a daughter of Danaus. Ilygin.fab . 
170. 

Itemales, an old man who exposed 
CEdipus on mount Cithseron, See. llygin. 
fab. 65. 

Ithaca, a celebiated island in the Ionian 
sea, on the western parts of Greece, with a 
city of the same name, famous for being part 
of the kingdom of Ulysses. It is very rocky 
and mountainous, measures about 2 5 miles 
in circumference, and is now known by the 
name o flsola del Compare , or Thiachi. Hornet'. 
II. 2, v. 159. Od. 1, v. 186. 1. 4, v. COL 

1. 9, v. 20. — Strab. 1 8c 8. — Mela, 2, 
c. 7. 

Ithacesije, three islands opposite Vibo, 
on the coast of the Brutii. Baioe was call- 

ed also Ithaccsice, because built by Bajus 
the pilot of Ulysses. Sit* 8, v. 540. L 12, 
v. 115. 

Ithobalus, a king of Tyre, who died B. C. 
595 . Josephus. 

Ithojie, a town of Phthiotis. Homer. 11. 

2. Another of Messenia, which surren- 

dered after ten years* siege, to Lacedcomon, 
724 years before the Christian ora. Jupiter 
was called Ilhomates , from a temple which 
he had there, where games were also cele- 
brated, and the conqueror rewarded with an 
oaken crown. Taus. 4, c. 52. — Stat. Theb. 
4, v. 179 Strab. 8. 

Ithomaia, a festival in which musicians 
contended, observed at Itliome, in honor of 
Jupiter, who had been nursed by the nymphs 
Ithome and Neda, the former of whom 
gave her name to a city, and the latter to 
a river. 
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Ithyphallus, an obscene name of Priapus 
CohtmeU. 10. — I) tod. 1. 

Itius Port us, a town of Gaul, now Wet- 
sand, or Boulogne in Picaidy. Ccc sar set 
sail fiom thence on liis passage into Biitain. 
Cats. G. 4, c. 21. 1 5, c. 2 & 5. 

Itonia, a surname of Minerva, ftom a 
place in Boeotia, wdieie she was worshipped. 

I tonus, a king of Thessaly, son of Deu- 
calion, who first invented the manner ol’ po- 
lishing metals. Lucan 6, v. 402. 

Ituna, a liver of Biitain now Eden in 
Cumberland. 

Ituiuea, a countiy of Palestine, whose 
inhabitants were veiy skilful in drawing (ho 
bow. Lucan. 7, v. 250 & 51 1. — Virg.JEtu 
2, v. 448. — Strab. 17. 

Iturum, a tow'ii of Umbria. 

Itylus, a son of Zethcus and Aiklon, killed 
by his mother. [ Vid. iEdon.] Ilomcr. Od. 
19, v. 462. 

iTYitiEi, a people of Palestine. [ Vid. 
Ituraca.] 

Itys, a son of Tercus, king of Thrace, 
by Procne, daughter of Pandion king of 
Athens. He was killed by his mother when 
he was about six years old, and served up 
as meat before liis father. He was changed 
into a pheasant, liis mother into a swallow, 
and his father into an owl. [ Vid. Philo- 
mela.] Ovid. Met. 6, v. 620. Amor. 2, 

cl. 14, v. 29. — Ilorat . 4, od. 12. A 

Trojan who came to Italy w’itli /Eneas, and 
was killed by Turnus. Virg. JEn. 9, v. 
574. 

Juba, a king of Numidia and Maurita- 
nia, who succeeded his fathci Iliempsal, and 
favored the cause of Pompey against J. 
Caesar. He defeated Cuiio, whom Caesar 
had sent to Africa, and after the battle of 
Pharsalia, he joined his forces to those of 
Seipio. He was conquered in a battle at 
Thapsus, and totally abandoned by his sub- 
jects. He killed himself with Potreius, who 
had shared his good fortune and his adver- 
sity. liis kingdom became a Roman pro- 
vince, of which Sallust was the first governor. 
Pint . in Pomp. <$• Cues* — Flor. 4, c. 12. — 
Suet, in Cas. c. 55* — Lion. 41. — Mela, 1, 
c. 6. — Lucan. 5, &c. — Ccesar. de Rail. cw. 
2. — - Palerc. 2, c. 54. — The second of 
that name was the son of Juba the first. lie 
was led among the captives to Home, to 
adorn the triumph of Caesar. His captivity 
was the source of the greatest honors, and 
his application to study procured him more 
glory than he could have obtained from 
the inheritance of a kingdom. lie gained 
the hearts of the Romans by the courteous- 
ness of his manners, and Augustus re- 
warded his fidelity by giving him in marriage 
Cleopatra the daughter of Antony, and 
conferring upon him the title of king, 
and making him master of all the terri- 
tories which his father once possessed. His 
popularity -was so great, that the Mauri- 
I> b 4 taniauii 
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tanians rewarded his benevolence, by making 1 
him one of their gods. The Athenians laised 
him a statue, and the ^Ethiopians worshipped 
him as a deity. Juba wrote an history of 
Rome in Greek, which is often quoted and 
commended by the ancients, but of which only 
a few fragments remain. He also wrote on 
the history of Arabia and the antiquities 
of Assyria, chiefly collected from Uerosus. 
Resides these he composed some treatises 
upon the drama, Roman antiquities, the na- 
ture of animals, painting, grammar, &c. now 
lost. SLrab. 17. — Suet, in Cal. 26. — Phn. 

5, c. 25 Sc 52. — Burn. 51, Sec. 

Judacilius, a native of Asculum cele- 
brated for his patriotism, in the age of Pom- 
pey, Sec. 

J umEA, a famous countiy of Assyria, bound- 
ed by Arabia, Egypt, Phoenicia, the Medi- 
terranean sea, and part of Syria. 'Hie 
inhabitants, whose liistoiy is best collected 
from the Holy Seiiptures, were chiefly go- 
verned after their Babylonish captivity by the 
high priests, who laised themselves to the 
rank of princes, B. C. 155, and continued in 
the enjoyment of regal power till the age 
of Augustus. Plat, de Osir. — St mb. 16. — 
JDio 7 i. 56. — Tacit. Hist. 5, c. 6. — Lucaii. 
2, v. 595. 

Jugalis, a surname of Juno, because she 
presided over marriage. Festus de V. Sig . 

Jugantes, a people of Britain. Tacit. 
Ann. 1 2, c. 32. 

Jugarius, a street in Rome, below the 
Capitol. 

Jugurtha, the illegitimate son of Mana- 
stabal, the brother of Micipsa. Micipsa and 
Manastabal were the sons of Masinissa, king 
of Numidia. Micipsa, who had inherited his 
father’s kingdom, educated his nephew with 
ids two sons, Adherbal and Hiempsal ; but, 
iis he was of an aspiring disposition, he sent 
him with a body of troops to the assistance of 
Scipio, who was besieging Numantia, hoping 
to lose a youth whose ambition seemed to 
threaten the tranquillity of his children. His 
hopes were frustrated ; Jugurtha showed him- 
self brave and active, and endeared himself to 
the Roman general. Micipsa appointed him 
successor to his kingdom with his two sons, 
but the kindness of the father proved fatal to 
the children. Jugurtha destroyed Hiempsal, 

and stripped Adherbal of his possessions, and 
obliged him to fly to Rome for safety. The 
Romans listened to the well grounded com- 
plaints of Adherbal, but Jugurtha’s gold pre- 
vailed among the senators, and the suppliant 
monarch, forsaken in his distress, perished by 
the snares of his enemy. Csecilius Metellus 
was at last sent against Jugurtha, and his 
firmness and success soon reduced the crafty 
Numidian, and obliged him to fly among his 
savage neighbours for support. Marius and 
$ y lla succeeded Metellus, and fought with 
equal success. Jugmtha was at last betrayed 
by Ids father-in-law Boechus, from whom he 
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claimed assistance, and he was delivered into 
the hands of Sylla, after carrying on a war of 
five years. He was exposed to the view of the 
Roman people, and dragged in chains to adorn 
the triumph of Marius. He was afterwards 
put in a prison, where he died six days after 
of hunger, B. C. 106. The name and the 
wars of Jugurtha have been immortalized by 
the pen of Sallust. Sallust, in Jug. — Flor. 

5, c. 1. — Faterc. 2, c. 10, Sec. — Plut. in 
Mar. <$ Si/ll. — Futrop. 4, c. 3. 

J glia lex, prima de provinciis , by J. Csesar, 
A. U. C. 691. It confirmed the freedom 
of all Greece ; it ordained that the Roman 
magistrates should act there as judges, and 
that the towns and villages through which the 
Roman magistrates and ambassadors passed 
should maintain them during their stay ; that 
the governors, at the expiration of their office, 
should leave a scheme of their accounts in two 
cities of their province, and deliver a copy of 
it at the public treasury; that the provincial 
governors should not accept of a golden crown 
unless they were honored with a triumph by 
the senate; that no supreme commander 
should go out of his province, enter any do- 
minions, lead an army, or engage in a war, 
without die previous approbation and com- 
mand of die Roman senate and people. — — 
Another, desumptibus , in the age of Augustus. 
It limited the expence of provisions on the 
dies irrofesti, or days appointed for the trans- 
action of business, to 200 sesterces ; on com- 
mon calendar festivals to 300 ; and on. all 
extraordinary occasions, such as marriages, 

births, &c. to 1000 Another, de p*o- 

vinciis, by J. Csesar Dictator. It ordained 
that no pretorian province should be held 
more than one year, and a consular piovince 
more than two years. - Another, called al- 
so Campana agrana , by the same A. U. C. 
691. It required that all the lands of Cam- 
pania, formerly rented according to the esti- 
mation of the state, should be divided among 
the plebeians, and that all the members of die 
senate should bind themselves by an oath to 
establish, confirm, and protect that law. - — — 
Another, de civitate, by L. J. Caesar, A.U.C* 
66*4. It rewarded with the name and privi- 
leges of citizens of Rome all such as, during 
the civil wars, had remained the constant 
friends of the republican liberty. When that 
civil war was at an end, all the Italians were 
admitted as free denizens, and composed eight 
new tribes. — Another, dejudicibus, by J. 
Caesar. It confirmed the Pompeian law in 
a certain manner, requiring the judges to be 
chosen from the richest people in every cen- 
tury, allowing the senators and knights in the 
number, and excluding the tribuni aararu . 

Another, de ambitu, by Augustus. Tt 

restrained the illicit measures used at elec- 
tions, and restored to the comitia their ancient 
privileges, which had been destroyed by the 
ambition and bribery of J. Caesar. — An- 
other, by Augustus, de aduUerio $ pudicitid. 



It punished adultery with death. It was after- 
wards confirmed and enforced by Domitian. 
Juvenal. Sat. % v. 50, alludes to it. An- 

other, called also, Papia, or Papia Pappeca, 
which was the same as the following, only en- 
larged by the consuls Papius and Poppasus, 

A.U. C. 7 62. Another, de mantandis or- 

dmibus, by Augustus. It proposed rewards 
to such as engaged in matrimony, of a parti- 
cular description. It inflicted punishment 
on celibacy, and permitted the patricians, 
the senators and sons of senatois excepted, 
to intermarry with the Ubertinu or children 
of those that had been hberti , or servants 
manumitted. Horace alludes to it when he 
speaks of lex manta. - Another, de ma - 
restate, by J. Ccesar. It punished with aqua; 
$ ignio interdict to all such as were found 
guilty of the crimen majestatis, or treason 
against the state. 

Julia, a daughter of J. Caisar, by Corne- 
lia, famous for her personal charms and for 
her virtues She mairied Corn. Crcpio, whom 
her father obliged her to divorce to many 
Pompey the Great. Her amiable disposition 
more strongly cemented the friendship of the 
father and of the son-in-law ; but her sudden 
death in child-bed, B. C. 55, broke all ties of 
intimacy and relationship, and soon produced 
a civil war. Pint. — — — The mother of M. An- 
tony, whose humanity is greatly celebrated in 
saving her brother-in-law J. Caesar from the 
cruel prosecutions of her son. - — An aunt of 
J. Caesar who married C. Marius. Iler fu- 
neral oration was publicly pronounced by her 
nephew. ■ " ■■ — The only daughter of the empe- 
ror Augustus, remarkable for her beauty, ge- 
nius, and debaucheries. She was tenderly 
loved by her father, who gave her in marriage 
toMarcellus; after whose death she was given 
to Agrippa, by whom* she had five children. 
She became a second time a widow, and was 
married to Tiberius. Her lasciviousness and 
debaucheries so disgusted her husband, that he 
i etired from the court of the emperor ; and 
Augustus, informed of her lustful propensi- 
ties and infamy, banished her from his sight, 
and confined her in a small island on the coast 
of Campania. She was starved to death A. D. 
14, by order of Tiberius, who had succeeded 

to Augustus as emperor of Rome. Plut.' - - 

A daughter of the emperor Titus, who prosti- 
tuted herself to her brother Domitian. A 

daughter of Julia the wife of Agrippa, who 
married Lepidus, and was banished for her li- 
centiousness— A daughter of Germanicus 
and Agrippina, born in die island of Lesbos, 
A. D. 17. She married a senator called M. 
Vinucius, at the age of 16, and enjoyed the 
most unbounded favors in the court of her bro- 
ther Caligula, who is accused of being her 
first seducer. She was banished by Caligula on 
suspicion of conspiracy. Claudius recalled her ; 
but she was soon after banished by the power- 
ful intrigues of Messalina, and put to death 
about the 2 *lth year of her age. She was no 
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strangci to the debaucheries of the age, and 
she piostituted herself as freely to the meanest 
of the people as to the nobler companions of 
liei brother’s extiavagance. Seneca, as some 
suppose, was banished to Corsica for having 

seduced her. A celebrated woman, bom 

in Phoenicia. She is also called Domna. She 
applied herself to the study of geometry and 
philosophy, &c. and rendeied herself conspicu- 
ous, as much by her mental as by her personal 
charms. She came to Rome, where her 
learning recommended her to all the literati 
of the age. She married Septimius Severus, 
who, twenty yeais after this matrimonial 
connection, was invested with the impeiial 
purple. Severus was guided by the prudence 
and advice of Julia, but he was blind to her 
foibles, and often punished with the greatest 
severity those vices which were enormous in the 
empress. She is even said, to have conspired 
against the emperor, but she resolved to blot 
out by pati onizing literature, the spots which 
her debauchery and extravagance had ren- 
dered indelible in the eyes of virtue. Her 
influence, after the death of Severus, was for 
some time productive of tranquillity and cor- 
dial union between his two sons and succes- 
sors. Gcta, at last, however, fell a sacrifice 
to his brother Caracalla, and Julia was even 
wounded in the arm while she attempted tc 
screen her favorite son from his brother’s 
dagger. According to some, Julia commit- 
ted incest with her son Caracalla, and public- 
ly married him. She starved herself when 
her ambitious views were defeated by Macri- 
nus, who aspired to the empire in preference 
to her, after the death of Caracalla. — A 
town of Gallia Togata. 

Juliacum, a town of Germany, now 
Pullers. 

Julianus, a son of Julius Constantius, the 
brother of Constantine the Great, bom at 
Constantinople. The massacre which attend- 
ed the elevation of the sons of Constantine the 
Great to the throne, nearly proved fatal to 
Julian and to his brother Gallos. The two 
brothers were privately educated together, 
and taught the doctrines of the Christian reli- 
gion, and exhorted to be modest, temperate, and 
to despise the gratification of all sensual plea- 
sures. Gallus received the instructions of his 
pious teachers with deference and submission, 
but Julian showed his dislike for Christianity 
by secretly cherishing a desire to become one 
of the votaries of Paganism. He gave suffi- 
cient proofs of tliis propensity when he went to 
Athens in the 24th year of his age, where he 
applied himself to the study of magic and astro- 
logy. He was some time after appointed over 
Gaul, with the title of Caesar, by Constans, 
and there he showed himself worthy of the im- 
perial dignity by his prudence, valor, and the 
numerous victories which he obtained over 
the enemies of Rome in Gaul and Germany* 
His mildness, as well as his condescension, 
gained liim the hearts of his soldiers; and 

when 
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when Constans, to whom Julian was become 
suspected, ordered him to send him part of his 
forces to go into the east, the army immedi- 
ately mutinied, and promised immortal fide- 
lity to their leader, by refusing to obey the 
order of Constans. They even compelled 
J ulian, by threats and entreaties, to accept of 
the title of independent empeior and of Au- 
gustus; and the death of Constans, which 
soon after happened, left him sole master of 
the Roman empire, A. D. 5G1. Julian then 
disclosed his religious sentiments, and pub- 
licly disavowed the doctrines of Christianity, 
and oJfered solemn sacrifices to all the gods 
of ancient Rome. This change of religious 
opinion was attributed to the austerity with 
which he received the precepts of Christi- 
anity, or, according to others, to the lite- 
rary conversation and persuasive eloquence 
of some of the Athenian philosophers. From 
this circumstance, therefore, Julian has been 
called Apostate . After he had made his 

public entry at Constantinople, he deter- 
mined to continue the Persian war, and 
check those barbarians, who had for sixty 
years derided the indolence of the Roman 
emperors. When he had crossed the Tigris, 
he burned his fleet, and advanced with bold- 
ness into the enemy’s country. His march 
was that of a conqueror, he met with no op- 
position from a weak and indigent enemy; 
but the country of Assyria had been left de- 
solate by the Persians, and Julian, without 
corn or provisions, was obliged to retire. As 
he could not convey his fleet again over the 
streams of the Tigris, he took the resolution 
of marching up the source of the river, and 
imitate the bold return of the ten thousand 
Greeks. As he advanced through the country 
he defeated the officers of Sapor, the king of 
Persia; but an engagement proved fatal to 
him, and he received a deadly wound as he 
animated his soldiers to battle. He expired 
the following night, the 27th of June, A. D. 
565, in the 52 d year of his age. His last mo- 
ments were spent in a conversation with a phi- 
losopher about the immortality of the soul, 
and he breathed his last without expressing the 
least sorrow for his fate, or the suddenness of 
his death. Julian’s character lias been ad- 
mired by some, and censured by others, but 
the malevolence of his enemies arises from 
his apostacy. As a man and as a monarch he 
demands our warmest commendations; but 
we must blame his idolatry, and despise his 
bigoted principles. He was moderate in his 
successes, merciful to his enemies, and ami- 
able in his character. He abolished the 
luxuries which reigned in the court of Con- 
stantinople, and dismissed with contempt the 
numerous officers who waited upon Constan- 
tius, to anoint his head or perfume his 
body. He was frugal in his meals and slept 
little, reposing himself on a skin spread on 
the ground. He awoke at midnight and 
spent the rest of the night in reading or writ- 
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ing, and issued early from his tent to pay his 
daily visit to the guards around the camp. 
He was not fond of public amusements, but 
rather dedicated his time to study and soli- 
tude. When he passed through Antioch in 
his Peisian expedition, the inhabitants of 
the place, offended at his religious senti- 
ments, ridiculed his person and lampooned 
him in satirical verses. The emperor made 
use of the same arms for his defence, and ra- 
ther than destroy his enemies by the swoid, he 
condescended to expose them to derision, and 
unveil their follies and debaucheries in an hu- 
morous woik, which he called Misopogon, or 
beard hater. He imitated the virtuous ex- 
ample of Scipio and Alexander, and laid no 
temptation for his virtue by visiting some fe- 
male captives that had fallen into his hands. 
In his matrimonial connections, Julian rather 
consulted policy than inclination, and his mar- 
riage with the sister of Constantius arose from 
his unwillingness to offend his benefactor, ra- 
ther than to obey the laws of nature. He 
was buried at Tarsus, and afterwards his body 
was conveyed to Constantinople. He distin- 
guished himself by his writings, as well as by 
his military character. Besideshis Misopogon, 
he wiote the history of Gaul. He also wrote 
two letters to the Athenians ; and, besides, 
there are now extant sixty-four of his letters 
on various subjects. His Caesars is the most 
famous of all his compositions, being a satire 
upon all the Roman emperors from J. Caesar 
to Constantine. It is written in the form of a 
dialogue, in which the author severely attacks 
the venerable character of M. Aurelius, whom 
he had proposed to himself as a pattern, and 
speaks in scurrilous and abusive language of 
his relation Constantine. It has been observed 
of Julian, that, like Caasar, he could employ at 
the same time his hand to write, his ear to lis- 
ten, his eyes to read, and his mind to dictate. 
The best edition of his works is that of Span- 
heim, foL Leips. 1 696 ; and of the Caesars, that 
of Heusingcr, 8vo. Gotbae, 1741. Julian . — 
Socrat. — Eutrop. — Amm. — Eiban . <%c. 

A son of Constantine. A maternal 

uncle of the emperor Julian. A Roman 

emperor. [ Vid . Didius.] A Roman, who 

proclaimed himself emperor in Italy during 

the reign of Dioelesian, &c. A governor 

of Africa. A counsellor of the emperor 

Adrian. A general in Dacia, in Domi- 

tian’s reign. 

Jux.ii, a family of Alba, brought to Rome 
by Romulus, where they soon rose to the 
greatest honors of the state. J. Caesar and 
Augustus were of this family; and it was 
said, perhaps through flattery, that they were 
lineally descended from ASneas, the founder 
of Lavinium 

Juliomagus, a city of Gaul, now Angers 
in Anjou. 

J ux.iopox.xs, a town of Bithynia, supposed 
by some to be the same as Tarsus of Cilicia. 

Julis, a town of the island of Cos, which 

gave 



gave birth to Simonides, &c. The walls of 
this city were all maible, and theie are now 
some pieces remaining entire above 12 feet in 
height, as the monuments of its ancient splen- 
dor. Phn. 4, c. 12. 

Julius Cjksar, [ Vnt Crcsar.] Agri- 

cola, a governor of Britain, A. C. 80, who 
first discovered that Britain was an island by 
sailing round it. His son-in-law, the histo- 
rian Tacitus, has written an account of his 

life. Tacit, in Agric . Obsequens, a 

Latin writer, whofloiislied A. D. 214. The 
best edition of his book de prochgiis, is that of 

Oudendorp, Svo. L. Bat. 1720. S. a 

praetor, &c. Cic. ad . Her. 2, c. 15. 

Agrippa, banished from Rome by Neto, after 
the discoveiy of the Pisonian conspiracy. 

Tacit . Ann 15, c. 71. Solinus a writer. 

[ Fid. Solinus.] Titianus, a writer in the 

age of Diocletian. His son became famous 
for his oiatoiical powers, and was made pre- 
ceptor in the family of Maximinus. Julius 
wrote a history of all the provinces of the 
Roman empire, greatly commended by the 
ancients. He also wrote some ietteis, in 
which he happily imitated the style and ele- 
gance of Cicero, for which he was called the 

ape of his age . Africanus, a chronologer, 

who florished A, D. 220. Constantius, 

the father of the emperor Julian, w'as killed 
at the accession of the sons of Constantine to 
the throne, and his son nearly shaied his fate. 

Pollux, a grammarian of Naupactus, in 

Egypt. [ Fid. Pollux.] Canus, a cele- 

brated Roman, put to death by ordei of Ca- 
racalla. He bore the undeserved punishment 
inflicted on him with the gieatest resignation, 

and even pleasure. Proculus, a Roman, 

who solemnly declared to his countrymen, 
after Romulus had disappeared, that he had 
seen him above an human shape, and that he 
had ordered him to tell the Romans to honor 
him as a god. Julius was believed. Plut. 
in Mom. — Ovid. — — Florus. [ Vid. Florus.] 

L. Caesar, a Roman consul, uncle to 

Antony the triumvir, the father of Caesar the 
dictator. He died as he was putting on his 

shoes. Celsus, a tribune imprisoned for 

conspiring against Tiberius. Tacit. Ann. 6, 

c. 14. Maximinus, a Thracian, who, from 

a shepherd* became an emperor of Rome. 
[Vid. Maximinus.] 

TuiiUS, the name of Ascanius, the son of 
JEneas. [ Vid. Ascanius. ] — A son of 
Ascanius, born in Lavinium. In the suc- 
cession to the kingdom of Alba, ASneas Syl- 
vius, the son of AEneas and Lavinia, was 
preferred to him. He was, however, made 
chief priest. Dionys. I. — Virg. JEn. 1, 

v. 27 i. A son of Antony the triumvir 

and Fulvia. [ Vid. A ntonius Julius.] 

Juki a lex Sacrata, by L. Junius Brutus, 
the first tribune of the people, A. U. C. 260. 
It ordained that the person of the tribune 
ihould be held sacred and inviolable ; that an 
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appeal might be made fiom the consuls to the 
tribunes; and that no senator should be able 
to cxeicise the cilice of a tribune.— — -Ar other 
A U. C. 627, which excluded all foreigner^ 
from enjoying the pin doges or names oi 
Roman citizens. 

Juniv, a niece of Cato of Ufa a, who 
nuiried Cassius, and died 6*4 years aftei hoi 
husband had killed himself at the battle of 

Philippi. Calvina, a beautiful Roman 

lady accused of incest w ith her brother Sil.ni us. 
She was descended fiom Augustus. She was 
banished by Claudius, and recalled by Nero 
Tucit. Ann. 2, c. 4 

Junius Bl-k&us, apioconsul of Africa un- 
der tlic emperors. Tacit. Ann. 5, e. 35. — 
Lupus, a senator who accused Vitellius of 
aspiring to the sovereignty, iL c. Tacit. Ann. 

12, c. 42. D. Silanus, a II omau who 

committed adultery with Julia the gland- 
daughter of Augustus, &c. Tacit. Ann. 5, 
c. 24. Brutus. [Vid. Brutus.] 

Juno, a celebrated deity among the ancients, 
daughter of Saturn and Ops. She was sister 
to Jupiter, Pluto, Neptune, Vesta, Ceres, 
See. She was born at Argos, or, according 
to others, in Samos, and was entrusted to 
tlie care of the Seasons, or, as Homer and 
Ovid mention, to Oceanus and Tethys. 
Some of the inhabitants of Argolis supposed 
that she had been brought up by the three 
daughters of the river Asterion ; and the 
people of Stymphalus, in Arcadia maintain- 
ed, that she had been educated under the 
care of Temcnus, the son of Pel a sg us. Juno 
was devoured by Saturn aeeoiding to some 
mythologists ; and aeeoiding to Apollodoius 
she was again lestored to the world by means 
of a potion which Metis gave to Saturn, to 
make him tlnow up the stone which his wife 
had given him to swallow instead of Jupiter. 
[Vid. Saturnus.] Jupiter w’as not insensible 
to the charms of his sister: and the more 
powerfully to gain her confidence he changed 
liimself into a cuckoo, and raised a great 
storm, and made the air unusually chill 
and cold. Under this form he went to the 
goddess, all shivering. Juno pitied the 
cuckoo, and took him into her bosom. 
When Jupiter had gained these advantages, 
he resumed his original form, and obtained 
the gratification of Ills desires, after he luid 
made a solemn promise of marriage to his 
sister. The nuptials of Jupiter and Juno 
were celebrated with the greatest solemnity : 
tlie gods, all mankind, and all die brute crea- 
tion, attended. Chelone, a young woman 
was tlie only one who refused to come, and 
who derided the ceremony. For this impiety 
Mercury changed her into a tortoise, and 
condemned her to perpetual silence; from 
which circumstance the tortoise has always 
been used as a symbol of silence among the 
ancients. By her marriage with Jupiter, 
Juno became tlie queen of all the gods, and 

mistress 



mistress of heaven and earth. Her conjugal 
happiness, however, was frequently disturbed 
by the numerous amours of her husband, 
and she shewed herself jealous and inexorable 
in the highest degree. Her severity to the 
mistresses and illegitimate children of her 
husband was unparalleled. She persecuted 
Hercules and liis desjendants with the most 
inveterate fuiy ; and her resentment against 
Paris, who had given the golden apple to 
Venus in preference to herself, was the cause 
of the Trojan war, and of all the miseiies 
which happened to the unfortunate house of 
Priam. Her severities to Alcmena, Ino, 
Athamas, Semcle, &e. arc also well known. 
Juno had some children by Jupiter. Ac- 
coiding to Hesiod she was mother of Mars, 
Hebe, and Ilitliya, or Lucina; and besides 
these, she brought foith Vulcan, without 
having any commerce with the other sex, 
but only by smelling a certain plant. This 
was in imitation of Jupiter, who had pro- 
duced Minerva from his brain. According 
to others, it was not Vulcan, but Mars, or 
Hebe, whom she brought forth in tin's man- 
ner, and this was after eating some lettuces 
at the table of Apollo. The daily and re- 
peated debaucheries of Jupiter at last pro- 
voked Juno to such a degree, that she re- 
tired to Euboea, and resolved for ever to for- 
sake his bed. Jupiter produced a reconcilia- 
tion, after he had applied to Cithneron for 
advice, and after he had obtained forgive- 
ness by fraud and artifice. [Vul. Dae da la.] 
This reconciliation, however cordial it might 
appear, was soon dissolved by new offences ; 
and, to stop the complaints of the jealous 
Juno, Jupiter had often recourse to violence 
and blows. He even punished the cruelties 
which she had exercised upon his son Her- 
cules, by suspending her from the heavens by 
a golden chain, and tying a heavy anvil to her 
feet. Vulcan was punished for assisting his 
mother in this degrading situation, and he 
was kicked down from heaven by his father, 
and broke his leg by the fall. This punish- 
ment rather irritated than pacified J uno. She 
resolved to revenge it, and she engaged some 
of the gods to conspire against Jupiter and to 
imprison him, but Thetis delivered him from 
this conspiracy, by bringing to his assistance 
the famous Briaxeus. Apollo and Neptune 
were banished from heaven for joining in the 
conspiracy, though some attribute their exile 
to different causes. The worship of Juno 
was universal, and even more than that of 
Jupiter, according to some authors. Her 
sacrifices were offered with the greatest so- 
lemnity, She was particularly worshipped at 
Argos, Samps, Carthage, and afterwards at 
Rome. The ancients generally offered on 
her altars an ewe lamb and a sow the first 
day of every montn. No cows were ever im- 
molated to her, because she assumed the na- 
ture of ’that animal when the gods fled into 
Egypt in their war with the giants. Among 
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the birds, the hawk, the goose, and particu- 
lailythe peacock, often called Junonia avis* 
[Vul. Argus.] were sacred to her. The 
dittany, the poppy, and the lily, were her fa- 
vorite flov. ers. The latter flower was origin - 
ally of the color of the crocus; but, when 
Jupiter placed Hercules to the breasts of 
Juno while asleep, some of her milk fell down 
upon earth, and changed the color of the 
lilies from purple to a beautiful white. Some 
of the milk also dropped in that part of the 
heavens, which from its whiteness still retains 
the name of the milky way, lactea via . As 
Juno’s power was extended over all the gods, 
she often made use of the goddess Minerva 
as her messenger, and even had the privilege 
of hurling the thunder of Jupiter when she 
pleased. Her temples were numerous, the 
most famous of which were at Argos, Olym- 
pia, & c. At Rome no woman of debauched 
character, was permitted to enter her temple, 
or even to touch it. The surnames of Juno 
are various, they are derived either from the 
function or things over which she presided, or 
from the places where her worship was esta- 
blished. She was the queen of the heavens ; 
she protected cleanliness, and presided over 
mauiage and childbirth, and particularly 
pationised the most faithful and viituous of 
the sex, and severely punished incontinence 
and lewdness in matrons. She was die god- 
dess of all power and empire, and she was 
also the patroness of riches. She is repre- 
sented sitting on a throne with a diadem on 
her head and a golden sceptre in her right 
hand. Some peacocks generally sat by her, 
and a cuckoo ofteu perched on her sceptre, 
while Iris behind her displayed the thousand 
colors of her beautiful rainbow. She is some- 
times carried through the air in a rich chariot 
drawn by peacocks. The Roman consuls, 
when they entered upon office, were always 
obliged to offer her a solemn sacrifice. The 
Juno of the Romans was called Matrona or 
Romana. She was generally represented as 
veiled from head to foot, and the Roman 
matrons always imitated this manner of dress- 
ing themselves, and deemed it indecent in 
any married woman to leave any part of her 
body but her face uncovered. She has re- 
ceived the surname of Olympia, Samia, 
Lacedcemonia, Argiva, Telchinia, Candrena, 
Rescinlhes, Prosy mna, Imbrasia, Acrca, 
Cithseronoia, Bunea, Ammonia, Fluonia, 
Anthea, Migale, Gemelia, Tropeia, Boopis, 
Parthcnos, Tcleia, Xera, Egophage, Hyper- 
chinia, Juga, Ilithyia, Lucina, Pronuba, Ca~ 
protina, Mena, Populonia, Lacinia, Spspita, 
Moneta, Curis, Domiduca, Februa, Opigenia, 
&c. Cic. de Nat. D. 2. — Faus. 2, <$-c. — 
Apolbd. 3, 2, 5. — Apollon. 1. Argon . — Bom. 
XI. 1, $c. — Virg. Mn. X, #c. — Berodot, h 
2, 4, $c. — SU* 1. — JDionys. BaU X. — Liv. 
25, 24, 27, fyc. — Ovid . Met. 3 , Fast. 5. 
— Pint, quasi. Rom. — Tibutt. 4, eL 15. — > 
Athen. 1$ — * Flint 54. * 
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JunonSt.ta & Juxonia, festival's at Rome 
in honor of Juno, the same as the Ilenca 
of the Greeks. [ Vid. Ileraea.] Lw. 27, 
c. ST. 

Junoxes, a name of the protecting genii 
of the women among the Romans. They 
geneially swore by them, as the men by 
their genii. There were altars often erected 
to their honor. Pliti. 2, c. 7. — Seneca, 
ep. 110. 

Junonia, two islands supposed to be 

among the fortunate islands. A name 

which Gracchus gave to Caithage, when 
he went with 6000 Romans to lebuild 
it. 

Junonigena, a surname of Vulcan, as 
son of Juno. Ovid. Met. 4, v. 175. 

Junonis promontoiuum, a promontory of 

Peloponnesus. Laciniaj templum, a 

temple of Juno in Italy, between Crotona 
and the Lacinian piomontory. 

Jupiter, the most poweiful of all the gods 
of the ancients. According to Vario, there 
were no less than 500 persons of that name ; 
Diodorus mentions two; and Cicero three, 
two of Arcadia, and one of Crete. To that 
of Crete, who passed for the son of Saturn 
and Ops, the actions of the rest have been 
attributed. According to the opinion of the 
mythologists, Jupiter was saved from de- 
struction by his mother, and entrusted to the 
care of the Corybantes. Saturn, who had 
received the kingdom of the world from his 
brother Titan, on condition of not laising 
male children, devoured all his sons as soon 
as born ; but Ops, offended at her husband’s 
cruelty, secreted Jupiter, and gave a stone to 
Saturn, which he devoured on the supposition 
that it was a male child. Jupiter was edu- 
cated in a cave on mount Ida, in Crete, and 
fed upon the milk of the goat Amalthata, or 
upon honey, according to others. He received 
the name of Jupiter, quasi juvans pater. His 
cries were drowned by the noise of cymbals 
and drums, which the Corybantes beat at the 
express command of Ops. [ Vid . Corybantes. 1 
As soon as he was a year old, Jupiter found 
himself sufficiently strong to make war against 
the Titans, who had. imprisoned his father 
because he had brought up male children. 
The Titans were conquered, and Saturn set 
at liberty by the hands of his son. Saturn, 
however, soon after, apprehensive of the 
power of Jupiter, conspired against his life, 
and was, for this treachery, driven from his 
kingdom, and obliged to fly for safety into 
Latium. Jupiter, now become the sole master 
of the empire of the world, divided it with 
his brothers. He reserved for himself the 
kingdom of heaven, and gave the empire of 
the sea to Neptune, and that of the infernal 
regions to Pluto. The peaceful beginning of 
his reign was soon interrupted by the rebel- 
lion of the giants, who were sons of the 
earth, azid who wished to Revenge the death 
of their relations the Titans, They were 
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so powerful that they hurled rocks, and 
heaped up mountains upon mountains, to 
scale 1 icaven, so that all the gods to avoid 
their fury fled to Egypt, wheie they escaped 
from the danger by assuming the form of 
diflerent animals. Jupiter, however, ani- 
mated them, and by the assistance of Her- 
cules, he totally oveipoweied the gigantic 
race, which had proved such tiemendous 
enemies. [Vul. Gigantcs.] Jupiter now 
freed from every apprehension, gave him- 
self up to the pursuit of pleasures. He 
married Metis, Themis, Euiynome, Ceres, 
Mnemosyne, Latona, and Juno. [ Vid. Juno.] 
He became a Proteus to gratify his passions, 
lie inlioduced himself to Danac in a shower 
of gold; he conupted Antiope in the form of 
a satyr, and Lcda in the form of a swan ; lie 
became a bull to seduce Euiopa, and he en- 
joyed the company of iEgina in the form of 
d flame of flic. He assumed the habit of 
Diana to corrupt Callisto, and became Am- 
phitryon to gain the affections of Alcmena. 
His children were also numerous as well as 
his mistresses. According to Apollodorus 1, 

c. 5, he was father of the Seasons, Irene, 
Eunomia, the Fates, Clotho, Lachcsis, and 
Atropos, by Themis ; of Venus, by Dione ; 
of the Graces, Aglaia, Euplnosyne, and 
Thalia, by Eurynome, the daughter of Oce- 
anus ; of Proserpine, by Styx ; of the nine 
Muses, by Mnemosyne, Sec. [ Vid . Niobe, 

Laodamia, Pyrrha, Protogenia, Electra, 
Maia, Semelo, &c.] The worship of Jupiter 
was univeisal ; he was the Ammon of the Afri- 
cans, the 13 el us of Babylon, the Osiris of 
Egypt, 8c c. His surnames were numerous, 
many of which he received from the place or 
function over which he presided. He was 
severally called Jupiter Feretnus, Inventer, 
Elicius, Capitolinus, Latialis, Pistor, Sponsor, 
Herceus, Anxurus, Victor, Maximus, Opti- 
mus, Olympius, Fluvialis, See. The worship 
of Jupiter surpassed that of the other gods in 
solemnity. His altars were not like those of 
Saturn and Diana stained with the blood of 
human victims, but he was delighted with the 
sacrifice of goats, sheep, and white bulls. 
The oak was sacred to him because he firs# 
taught mankind to live upon acorns. He is 
generally represented as sitting upon agoldei 
or ivory throne, holding, in one hand, thun- 
derbolts just ready to be hurled, and in the 
other, a sceptre of cypress. Ills looks ex- 
press majesty, his beard flows long and neg- 
lected, and the eagle stands with expanded 
wings at his feet. He is sometimes repre- 
sented with the upper parts of his body 
naked, and those below the waist carefully 
covered, as if to show that he is visible to the 
gods above, but that he is concealed fiom the 
sight of the inhabitants of the earth. Jupiter 
had several oracles, the most celebrated of 
which were at Dodona, and Ammon, in Libya* 
As Jupiter was the king and father of gods and 
men, bis power was extended over the deities 

and 
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and every thing was subservient to liis will, 
except the Fates. From him mankind re- 
ceived their blessings and their miseries, and 
they looked upon him as acquainted with 
every thing past, present, and future. He 
was represented at Olympia with a crown like 
olive branches, his mantle was variegated with 
different dowers, particularly by the lily, and 
the eagle perched on the top of the sceptre 
which he held in his hand. The Cretans 
represented Jupiter without ears, to signify 
that the sovereign master of the world ought 
not to give a partial ear to any particular per- 
son, but be equally candid and propitious to 
all. At Lacedaemon he appeared with four 
heads, that he might seem to hear with 
greater readiness the different prayers and so- 
licitations which were daily poured to him from 
every part of the earth. It is said that Mi- 
nerva came all armed from his biains when 
he ordered Vulcan to open his head. Pays. 1, 
2, &c. — Liv. 1, 4, 5, $c. — Hiod. 1 & 5. — * 
Homer. II. 1, 5, §c. Od. 1, 4, §c. Hymn, ad 
Jov. — Orpheus. — Calhmac. Jou. — Pindar. 
Olymp. 1,5, 5. — Apollon. 1, Qc. — Hesiod. 
Theog. in Scut. Here . Opcr . et Hies. — Ly- 
cophron. in Cass. — Virg. JEn. 1, 2, $c. 
G. 5. — Ovid. Met. 1. fab. 1, tjc. — Horat. 5, 
od. 1, i'C. 

Jura, a high ridge of mountains separating 
the Helvetii from the Sequani, or Switzer- 
land from Burgundy. Cars. G. 1, c. 2. 

JustInus M. Junianus, a Latin historian 
in the age of Antoninus, who epitomized the 
history of Trogus Pompeius. This epi- 
tome, according to some traditions, was the 
cause that the comprehensive work of Trogus 
was lost. It comprehends the history of the 
Assyrian, Persian, Grecian, Macedonian, and 
Roman empires, &c. in a neat and elegant 
style. It is replete with many judicious re- 
flections, and animated harangues ; but the 
author is often too credulous, and sometimes 
examines events too minutely, while others are 
related only in a few words too often obscure. 
The indecency of many of his expressions is 

deservedly censured. The best editions of 

Justin are that of Ab. Gronovius, 8vo. L. Bat. 
1719, that of Hearne, 8vo. Oxon, 1705, and 

that of Barbou, 12mo. Paris, 1770. 

Martyr, a Greek father, formerly a Platonic 
philosopher born at Palestine. He died in 
Egypt, and wrote two apologies for the Chris- 
tians, besides his dialogue with a Jew; two 
treatises, Ac. in a plain unadorned style. 
The best editions of Justin Martyr are that of 
Paris, fol. 1656, that of his apologies, 2 vols. 
8vo. 1700, and 1705, and Jebb’s dialogue 
with Trypho, published in London, 1722. 

An emperor of the east who reigned nine 

years, and died A. X). 526. Another who 

died A. D. 564, after a reign of 58 years. 
— Another who died 577 A. D. after a 
reign of 15 years. 

Juturna, a sister of Tumus, king of the 
Rutuli. She heard with contempt the ad- 
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dresses of Jupiter, or according to others, 
she was not unfavorable to his passion, 
so that the god rewarded her love with im- 
mortality. She was afterwards changed into 
a fountain of the same name near the Nu- 
micus, falling into the Tiber. The waters 
of that fountain were used in sacrifices, 
and particularly in those of Vesta, They 
had the power to heal diseases. Varro 
de L. L. 1, c. 10. — Ovid. Fast. 1, v. 70S. 

1. 2, v. 585. — Virg. JEn. 12, v. 159. — de. 
Cluent. 56. 

Juvenalis, Decius Junius, a poet born 
at Aquinum in Italy. He came early to 
Rome, and passed some time in declaiming ; 
after which he applied himself to write satires. 
16 of which are extant. He spoke with viru- 
lence against the partiality of Nero for the 
pantomime Paris, and though all his satire and 
declamation were pointed against this ruling 
favorite of the emperor, yet Juvenal lived in 
security during the reign of Nero. After 
the death of Nero, the effects of the resent- 
ment of Paris were severely felt, and the 
satirist was sent by Domitian as governor on 
the frontiers of Egypt. Juvenal was then in 
the 80th year of his age, and he suffered much 
fiom the trouble which attended his office, or 
rather his exile. He returned, however, to 
Rome after the death of Paris, and died in 
the reign of Tiajan, A, D. 128. His wiitings 
are fiery and animated, and they abound 
with humor. He is particularly severe upon 
the vice and dissipation of the age he lived 
in ; but the gross and indecent manner m 
which he exposed to ridicule the follies of 
mankind, rather encourages than disarms 
the debauched and licentious. He wrote with 
acrimony against all his adversaries, and what- 
ever displeased or offended him was exposed 
to his severest censure. It is to be acknow- 
ledged, that Juvenal is far more correct than 
his contemporaries, a circumstance which 
some have attributed to his judgment and 
experience, which were uncommonly ma- 
ture, as his satires were the productions of old 
age. He may be called, and with reason, per- 
haps, the last of the Roman poets. After him 
poetry decayed, and nothing more claims our 
attention as a perfect poetical composition. 
The best editions are those of Casaubon, 4to. 
L. Bat. 1695, with Persius, and of Hawkey, 
Dublin, 12mo, 1746, and of Graevius cum i 
notis vaiiorum, 8vo. L. Bat. 1684. 

Ju vent as or Juventus, a goddess at 
Rome who presided over youth and vigor. 
She is the same as the Hebe of the Greeks, 
and represented as a beautiful nymph, ariayed 
in variegated garments. Liv. 5, c. 54. 1. 21, 
c. 62. 1. 56, c. 56. — Ovid, esc Pont. 1, ep. 9 , 
v. 12. 

Ju verna, or Hibernia, an island at the 
west of Britain, now called Ireland. Juv . % 
v. 160. 

Ixibatje, a people of Pontus. 

Ixxon, a king of Thessaly, son of Phlegos, 

or 



or, according to Hyginus, of Leontes, or ac- 
cording to Diodorus, of Antion by Perimela 
daughter of Amythaon. He mairied Dia, 
daughter of Eioneus or Deioneus, and pro- 
mised his father-in -law a valuable present for 
the choice he had made of him to be his 
daughter’s husband. His unwillingness, how- 
ever, to fulfil his promises, obliged Deioneus 
to have recourse to violence to obtain it, and 
he stole away some of his horses. Ixion con- 
cealed his resentment under the mask of 
friendship ; he invited his father-in-law to a 
feast at Larissa, the capital of his kingdom, 
and when Deioneus was come according to 
the appointment, he threw him into a pit 
which he had previously filled with wood and 
burning coals. This premeditated treachery 
so irritated the neighbouring princes that all 
of them lefused to perfoim the usual cere- 
mony, by which a man was then purified of 
murder, and Ixion was shunned and despised 
by all mankind. Jupiter had compassion upon 
him, and he earned him to heaven, and in- 
troduced him at the table of the gods. Such 
a favor, which ought to have awakened grati- 
tude in Ixion, served only to inflame his lust ; 


he became enamoured of Juno, and attempted 
to seduce her. Juno was willing to gratify 
the passion of Ixion, though aecoiding to 
otlieis she infoimed Jupitei of the attempts 
which had been made upon her virtue Ju- 
piter made a cloud in the shape of Juno, and 
canied it to the place where Ixion had ap- 
pointed to meet Juno. Ixion was caught in 
the snare, and from his embrace with the 
cloud, he had the Centaurs, or according to 
others Centaurus. [Vid. Centauii.] Jupiter, 
displeased with the insolence of Ixion, ba- 
nished him from heaven ; but when lie heaid 
that he had seduced Juno, the god struck him 
with his thunder, and ordered Mercury to tie 
him to a wheel in hell which continually 
whirls round. The wheel was perpetually in 
motion, therefore the punishment of Ixion 
was eternal. DwcL 4. — Hygin. fab . 62. — 
Pindar . 2. Pyth . 2. — Virg. G. 4, v. *184. JEn. 
6, v. 601. — Ovid. Met. 12, v. 210# 53 8. — 
Phdostr. Ic . 2, c. 3. — Laclant. in Th. 2. 
One of the Heraclida? who reigned at Co- 
rinth for 57 or 37 years. He was son of Alethes* 
Ixionides, the patronymic of Pirithous, 
son of Ixion. Propert. 2, eb 1, v. 58. 
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L AANDER, a youth, brother to Ni co- 
crates, tyrant of Cyrene, &c. — Po- 
ly am. 8. 

Laarchus, the guardian of Battus of Cy- 
rene. He usurped the soveieign power for 
some time, and endeavoured to many the mo- 
ther of Battus, the better to establish liis ty- 
ranny. The queen gave him a friendly invi- 
tation, and caused him to be assassinated, and 
restored the power to Battus. Polycen . 
Labaris, a king of Egypt after Sesostris. 
Labda, a daughter of Amphion, one of 
the Bacchiadce, bom lame. She married Ec- 
tion, by whom she had a son whom she called 
Cypselus, because she saved his life in a coffer. 
[Vid. Cypselus.) This coffer was preserved 
at Olympia. Herodot. 5, c. 92. — Aristot. 
Polit. 5. 

Labdacides, a name given to CEdipus, as 
descended from Labdacus. 

Labdacus, a son of Polydorus by Nycteis, 
the daughter of Nycteus, king of Thebes. 
His father and mother died during his child- 
hood, and he was left to the care of Nyc- 
teus, who at his death left his kingdom in the 
hands of Lycus, with orders to restore it to 
Labdacus as soon as of age. He was father 
to Laius. It is unknown whether he ever 
sat on the throne of Thebes. According to 
Statins his father’s name was Phoenix. His 
descendants were called Labdacidcs. Stat . 
Theb. 6 , v. 451 — Apollod. 3, c. 5. — Paus. 2, 
i, 9, c. 5. 
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Labdalon, a promontory of Sicily, near 
Syracuse. JDiod. 13. 

L abf a lis, a lake in Dalmatia, now Scu- 
tari, of which the neighbouring inhabitants 
were called Labeatoa Lio. 44, c. 31. 1. 45, 
c. 26. 

Labeo, Antistius, a celebrated lawyer in 
the age of Augustus, whose views he opposed, 
and whose offers of the consulship he refused. 
His works are lost. He was wont to enjoy 
the company and conversation of the learned 
for six months, and the rest of the year was 
spent in writing and composing. His father, 
of the same name, was one of Caesar’s mur- 
derers. He killed himself at the battle of 
Philippi. Horace 1, Sat . 3, v. 82, has un- 
justly taxed him with insanity because no 
doubt he inveighed against his patrons. Ap- 
pian. Alex. 4. — Suet, in Aug. 45. A tri- 

bune of the people at Rome, who condemned 
the censor Metellus to be thrown down from 
the Tarpeian rock, because he had expelled 
him from the senate. This rigorous sentence 
was stopped by the interference of another of 
the tribunes. — Q. Fabius, a Roman con- 
sul, A. U. C. 571, who obtained a naval vic- 
tory over the fleet of the Cretans. He assisted 
Terence in composing his comedies, according 
to some. Actius, an obscure poet who re- 

commended himself to the favor of Nero 
by an incorrect translation of Homer into 
Latin. The work is lost, and only this curious 
i line is preserved by an old scholiast, Perdu s,l 




v. 4. Crudum manducus Priamum , Priami- 
que Pisinnos. 

Laberius, J. Decimus, a Roman knight 
famous for his poetical talents in writing pan- 
tomimes. J. Caesar compelled him to act one 
of his characters on the stage. The poet con- 
sented with great reluctance, but he shewed 
his resentment during the acting of the piece, 
by throwing severe aspersions upon J. Caesar, 
by warning the audience against his tyranny, 
and by drawing upon him the eyes of the 
whole theatre. Caesar, however restored 
him to the rank of knight which he had lost 
l y appearing on the stage ; but to his morti- 
fication when he went to take his seat among 
the knights, no one offered to make room for 
him, and even his friend Cicero said, Recepis- 
sem te nisi anguslb seder em. Laberius was 
offended at the affectation and insolence of 
Cicero, and reflected upon his unsettled and 
pusillanimous behaviour duiing the civil wars 
of Caesar and Pompey, by the reply of Minim 
si angusle sedes , qui soles duabas sellis sedere . 
Laberius died ten months after the murder of 
J. Caesar. Some fragments remain of his 
poetry. Mac rob. Sal. 2, c. 5 Sc 7. — Moral. 
1, sat. 10. — Scnec. de Controv. 18. — Suet . 

in Cres. 59. Q,. Duras, a tribune of the 

soldiers in Caesar’s legions, killed in Britain. 
Cars. ReU. G . 

Labicubi, now Colonna , a town of Italy, 
called also Lavicum , between Gabii and Tus- 
culum, which became a Roman colony about 
four centuries B. C. Virg. JEn. 7, v. 796. — 
Liv. 2, c. 59. 1. 4, c. 47. 

Labienus, an officer of Caesar in the wars 
of Gaul. He deserted to Pompey, and was 
killed at the battle of Munda. Cces. Bell. G. 

6, §c. — Lucan . 5, v. 546 A Roman 

who followed the interest of Brutus and Cas- 
sius, and became general of the Parthians 
against Rome. He was conquered by the 
officers of Augustus. Strab. 12 & 14. — Dio. 

48 Titus, an historian and orator at 

Rome in the age of Augustus, who admired 
his own compositions with all the pride of 
superior genius and incomparable excellence. 
The senate ordered his papers to be burnt on 
account of their seditious contents ; and La- 
bienus, unable to survive the loss of his writ- 
ings, destroyed himself. Suet . in Cal . 16. — 
Senec. 

Labxnetus or Labynettts, a king of Ba- 
bylon, &c. JECerodot . 1, c. 74. 

Labotas, a river near Antioch in Syria. 
Strab. 16. — A son of Echestratus, who 
made war against Argos, &c. 

Labradeus, a surname of Jupiter in Ca- 
ria. The word is derived from labrys, which 
in the language of the country signifies an 
hatchet, which Jupiter’s statue held in its 
band. Pint. 

Labron, a part of Italy on the Mediterra- 
nean, supposed to be Leghorn. Cic. 2, ad 

LLbyrinthus, a building whose mime* 
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rous passages and perplexing windings rendof 
the escape from it difficult, and almost im- 
practicable. There were four very famous 
among the ancients, one near the city of Cro- 
codiles or Arsinoe, another in Crete, a third 
at Lemnos, and a fourth in Italy built by 
Porsenna. That of Egypt was the most an- 
cient, and Herodotus who saw it, declares 
that the beauty and the art of the building 
were almost beyond belief. It was built by 
twelve kings, who at one time reigned in 
Egypt, and it was intended for the place of 
their burial, and to commemorate the actions 
of their reign. It was divided into 12 halls, 
or, accoidingto Pliny, into 16, or as Strabo 
mentions, into 27. The halls were vaulted 
according to the relation of Herodotus. They 
had each six doors, opening to the north, and 
the same number to the south, all surrounded 
by one wall.. The edifice contained 3000 
chambers, 1500 in the upper part, and the 
same number below. The chambers above 
were seen by Herodotus, and astonished him 
beyond conception, but he was not permitted 
to see those below, where were buried the 
holy crocodiles and the monarchs whose muni- 
ficence had raised the edifice. The roofs and 
walls were encrusted with marble, and adorned 
with sculptured figures. The halls were sur- 
rounded with stately and polished pillars of 
white stone, and according to some authors, 
the opening of the doors was artfully attended 
with a terrible noise like peals of thunder. 
The labyrinth of Crete was built by Daedalus, 
in imitation of that of Egypt, and it is the 
most famous of all in classical history. It was 
the place of confinement for Daedalus himself, 
and the prison of the Minotaur. According 
to Pliny the labyrinth of Lemnos surpassed 
the others in grandeur and magnificence. It 
was supported by forty columns of uncom- 
mon height and thickness, and equally admi- 
rable for their beauty and splendor. Modern 
travellers are still astonished at the noble and 
magnificent ruins which appear of the Egyp- 
tian labyrinth, at the south of the lake Mce- 
ris, about 50 miles from the ruins of Arsinoe. 
Mela , 1, c. 9. — Plin.56, c. 15. — Strab. 10. 
— Diod. 1. — Merodot. 2, c. 148. — Virg. 
JSn. 5, v. 588. 

Lacjena, an epithet applied to a female 
native of Laconia, and among others, to 
Helen. Virg. Mn. 6, v. 511. 

LIcedbsmon, a son of Jupiter and Tay- 
geta the daughter of Atlas, who married 
Sparta the daughter of Eurotas, by whom he 
had Amydas and Eurydice the wife of Acri- 
sius. He was the first who introduced the 
worship of the Graces in Laconia, and who 
first built them a temple. From Lacedaemon 
and his wife, the capital of Laconia was called 
Lacedaemon and Sparta. dpollod. 5, c. 10. — 

Mygin.fab. 155. — Pans. 5, C.-T. A noble 

city of Peloponnesus, the capital of Laconia, 
called also Sparta, and now known bytba 
name of Misitra. It has been severally 

known 



known by the name of Lelegia, from the Le- 
leges the first inhabitants of the country, or 
from Lelex one of their kings ; and (Ebalia 
from (Ebalus the sixth king from Eurotas. 
It was also called Hecatompolis, from the 
hundred cities which the whole province once 
contained. Lelex is supposed to have been 
the first king. His descendants, 15 in num- 
ber, reigned successively after him, till the 
reign of the sons of Orestes, when the He- 
raclidse recovered the Peloponnesus, about 
80 years after the Tiojan war. Procles and 
Eurysthenes, the descendants of the Hera- 
clidce, enjoyed the crown together, and after 
them it was decreed that the two families 
should always sit on the throne together. 
[Fid. Eurysthenes.] These two brothers be- 
gan to reign B. C. 1 102, their successors in 
the family of Procles were called Frodidce, 
and afterwards Einypontidce , and those of 
Eurysthenes, Eurysthenidcs , and afterwards 
Agida. The successors of Procles on the 
throne began to reign in the following order : 
Sous 1060 B. C. after his father had reigned 
42 years: Eurypon, 1028: Prytanis, 1021: 
Eunomus, 986 : Polydectes, 907 : Lycur- 
gus, 898 : Charilaus, 875 : Nicander, 809 : 
Theopompus, 770: Zeuxidamus, 725: A- 
naxidamus, 690: Archidamus, 65 Is Aga- 
sicles, 605: Ariston, 564: Demaratus, 526: 
Leoty chides, 491 : Archidamus, 469: Agis, 
427: Agesilaus, 597: Archidamus, 561: 
Agis 2d, 558 : Eudamidas, 550 : Archida- 
mus, 295 : Eudamidas 2d, 268 : Agis, 244 . 
Archidamus, 250: Euclidus, 225: Lycur- 
gus, 219. — The successors of Eurysthenes 
were Agis, 1059: Echestratus, 1058: La- 
botas, 1025 : Doryssus, 986 : Agesilaus, 957 : 
Archelaus, 915: Teleclus, 855 : Alcamcnes, 
815 : Polydorus, 77 6 ; Euryerates, 724 : 
Anaxander, 687: Euryerates 2d, 644 : Leon, 
607 : Anaxandrides, 565 : Cleomenes, 550 : 
Leonidas, 491 : Plistarchus, under guardian- 
ship of Pausanias, 480 : Plistoanax, 466 : 
Pausanias, 408 : Agesipolis, 397 : Cleom- 
brotus, 580: Agesipolis 2d, 571: Cleo- 
menes 2d, 570 : Aretus or Arcus, 509 : 
Acrotatus, 265 : Areus 2d, 264 : Leonidas, 
257 : Cleombrotus, 245 : Leonidas restored, 
241 : Cleomenes, 255 : Agesipolis, 219. 
Under the two last lungs Lycurgus, and 
Agesipolis, the monarchical power was abo- 
lished, though Machanidas the tyrant made 
himself absolute, B. C. 210, and Nabis, 206, 
for 14 years. In the year 191, B. C. Lace- 
daemon joined the Achaean league, and about 
three years after the walls were demolished 
by order of Philopcemen. The territories of 
Laconia shared the fate of the Achaean con- 
federacy, and the whole was conquered by 
Mummius, 147 B. C. and converted into a 
Roman province. The inhabitants of Lace- 
daemon have rendered themselves illustrious 
for their courage and intrepidity, for their 
love of honor and liberty, and for their 
aversion to sloth and luxury. They were 
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inured from their youth to labor, and theiv 
laws commanded them to make war their 
profession. They never applied themselves 
to any trade, but their only employment was 
arms, and they left every thing else to the 
care of their slaves. [Fid. Heiotoc.] They 
haulcncd their body by stripes, and other 
manly exercises ; and accustomed themselves 
to undergo hardships, and even to die with- 
out fear or regiet. From their valor in the 
field, and their moderation and temperance 
at home, they were courted and revered by 
all the neighbouring princes, and their assist 
ance was severally implored to protect the 
Sicilians, Carthaginians, Thiactans, Egyp- 
tians, Cyreneans, &c. They were forbidden 
by the laws of their count! y, [Fid. Lycur- 
gus,] to visit foreign states, lest their morals 
should be corrupted by an intercourse with 
effeminate nations. The austere manner in 
which their children were educated, tendered 
them undaunted in the field of battle, and 
from this circumstance, Leonidas with & 
small band was enabled to resist the millions 
of the army of Xerxes at Thermopylae. The 
women were as courageous as the men, and 
many a mother has celebrated with festivals 
the death of her son who had fallen in 
battle, or has coolly put him to death, if, by 
a shameful flight or loss of his aims, he 
brought disgrace upon his countiy. As to 
domestic manners, the Lacedaemonians as 
widely differed from their neighbours as in 
political concerns, and their noblest women 
were not ashamed to appear on the stage 
hired for money. In the affairs of Greece, 
the interest of the Lacedaemonians was often 
powerful, and obtained the superiority for 
500 years. Their jealousy of the power and 
greatness of the Athenians is well known. 
The authority of their monarchs was checked 
by the watchful eye of the Ephori, who had 
the power of imprisoning the kings them- 
selves if guilty of misdemeanors. [Fid. 
Ephori.] The Lacedemonians are remark- 
able for the honor and reverence which they 
paid to old age. The names of Lacedtemon 
and Sparta , are promiscuously applied to the 
capital of Laconia, and often confounded 
together. The latter was applied to the me- 
tropolis, and the former was reserved for the 
inhabitants of the suburbs, or rather of the 
country contiguous to the walls of the city. 
This propriety of distinction was originally 
observed, but in process of time it was totally 
lost, and both appellatives were soon synony- 
mous, and indiscriminately applied to the 
city and countiy. [Fid. 'Sparta, Laconia.] 
Hie place where die city stood is now called 
Faleo Chon* [the old town,) and the new one 
erected on its ruins at some distance on the 
west is called Misatra . Liu. 54, c. 55. I. 45, 
c. 28. — Strab. 8. — Thucyd. 1. — Fans. 5. 
— Justin. 2, 5, &c, — flerodot. 1, &c. — 
Plat, in, Lye. Sec . — Diod. — Mela> 2.—* 
There were some festivals celebrated at 
C c * Laced umion* 
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Lacedaemon, the names of which are not 
known. It was customary for the women 
to drag all the old bachelors round the 
altars, and beat them with their fists, that 
the shame and ignominy to which they were 
exposed might induce them to marry, &c. 
Athens. 13. 

Laced jEmonxi & LXced-smones, the in- 
habitants of Laeedannon. [ Fid. Lacedae- 
mon.] 

Laced.'emonius, a son of Cimon by Cli- 
toiia. He received this name from his 
father's icgard for the Lacedaemonians. 
Pint. 

Lacerta, a soothsayer in Domitian’s age, 
who acquired immense riches by his art. 
Juv . 7, v. 114. 

Lacetania, a district at the north of Spain. 
Liv. 21, c. 23. 

La chares, a man who seized the supreme 
power at Athens when the city was in dis- 
cord, and was banished IB. C. 296. Talycen. 
4. An Athenian three times taken pri- 

soner. He deceived his keepers, and escaped, 
&c. Id. 3. — • — A son of Mithridates king 
of Bosphorus. He was received into alliance 

by Lucullus. A robber condemned by 

M. Antony. — An Egyptian, buried in the 
labyrinth near Arsinoe. 

Laches, an^ Athenian general in the age of 

Epaminondas. Diod. 12 An Athenian 

sent with Carias at the head of a fleet in the 
first expedition undertaken against Sicily in 
the Peloponnesian war. Justin . 4, c. 3. 

An artist who finished the Colossus of 

Rhodes. . 

LX-cihesis, one of the Parcee, whose name 
is derived from to measure out by lot. 

She presided over futurity, and was repre- 
sented as spinning the thread of life, or ac- 
cording to others, holding the spindle. She 
generally appeared covered with a garment 
variegated with stars, and holding spindles 
in her hand. [Fid, Parcae.] Slat. Theb . 2, 
v. 249. — Martial. 4, ep. 54. 

Lacidas, a Greek philosopher of Cyrene, 
who florished B. C. 241. His father’s name 
was Alexander. He was disciple of Arcesi- 
laus, whom he succeeded in the government 
of the second academy. He was greatly 
esteemed by king Attalus, who gave him a 
garden where he spent his hours in study. 
He taught his disciples to suspend their judg- 
ment, and never speak decisively. He dis- 
graced himself by the magnificent funeral 
with which he honored a favorite goose. He 
died through excess of drinking. Diog. 4. 

Lacides, a village near Athens, which 
derived its name from Lacius, an Athenian 
hero, whose exploits are unknown. Here 
Zephyrus had an altar sacred to him , and 
likewise Ceres and Proserpine a temple. 
Pans. 1, c. 57. 

LXcinia, a surname of Juno from her 
temple at Laclnium in Italy, which the Cro- 
tonians held in great veneration, and where 
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there was a famous statue of Helen by Zeuxis, 
[Fid. Zeuxis.] On an altar near the door 
were ashes which the wind could not blow 
away. Fulvius Flaccus took away a marble 
piece from this sacred place, to finish a tem- 
ple that he was building at Rome to Fortuna 
Equestris ; and it is said, that for this sacri- 
lege, he afterwards led a miserable life, and 
diexl in the greatest agonies. Strab. 6. — 
Ovid . 15. Met. v. 12 Sc 702 Liv. 42, c. 3. 

— Val. Max . 1, c. 1. 

LacInienses, a people of Liburnia. 

Lacinigm, a promontory of Magna Gras- 

da, now cape Colonna, the southern boundary 
of Tarentum in Italy, where Juno Lacinia 
had a temple held in great veneration. It 
received its name from Lacinius, a famous 
robber killed there by Hercules. Liv. 24, 
c. 3. 1. 27, c. 5. 1. 30, c. 20. — Virg. ASn. 3, 
v. 522, 

Lacmon, a part of mount Pindus where 
the Inachus flows. Hei'odot. 9, c. 93. 

Laco, a favorite of Galba, mean and 
cowardly in his character. He was put to 
death. An inhabitant of Laconia or La- 

cedaemon. 

Laaobriga, a city of Spain where Sertorius 
was besieged by Metellus. 

Laconia, Laconica, & Laced jemon, a 
country in the southern parts of Pelopon- 
nesus, having Argos and Arcadia on the 
north, Messenia on the west, the Mediterra- 
nean on the south, and the bay of Argos at 
the east. Its extent from north to south was 
about 50 miles. It is watered by the river 
Eurotas. The capital is called Sparta, or 
Lacedaemon, The inhabitants never went 
on an expedition or engaged an enemy but 
at the full moon. [Fid. Lacedaemon.] The 
brevity with which they always expressed 
themselves is now become proverbial, and by 
the epithet of Laconic we understand what- 
ever is concise and not loaded with unneces- 
sary words. The word Laconicum is applied 
to some hot baths used among the ancients, 
and first invented at Lacedaemon. Cic. 4, 
Alt . 10. — Strab. 1. — >PtoL 3, c. 16. — Mela, 
2, c. 5. 

Lac rates, a Theban general of a detach- 
ment sent by Artaxerxes to the assistance of 
the Egyptians. J Diod. 16. 

Lacrines, a Lacedaemonian ambassador to 
Cyrus. JSerodot . 1, c. 152. 

Lactantius, a celebrated Christian writer, 
whose principal works are de ird didna, de 
Dei operibus, and his divine institutions^ in 
seven books, in which he proves the truth of 
the Christian religion, refutes objections, and 
attacks the illusions and absurdities of Paga- 
nism. The expressive purity, elegance, and 
energy of his style, have gained him the name 
of the Christian Cicero. He died A. D, 525. 

— The best editions of his works are that 
of Sparke, 8vo, Oxon. 1684, that of Biina- 
man, 2 vols. 8vo. Lips. 1759, and that of 
Du Fresnoy, 2 vols. 4to. Paris, 1748. 

Lactxr, 



Lacter, a promontory of the island of 
Cos. 

Lacydes, a philosopher. [ Vid. Lacidas. ] 

Lacydus, an effeminate king of Argos. 

Ladas, a celebrated courier of Alexander, 
born at Sicyon. He was honored with a bra- 
zen statue, and obtained a crown of Olympia. 
Martial . 10, ej). 10. — Juv . 15, v. 97. 

Lade, an island of the iEgean sea, on the 
coast of Asia Minor, where was a naval battle 
between the Persians and Ionians. Herodot. 
6, c. 7. -—Paws. 1, c. 55. — Strab. 17. 

Lades, a son of Imbrasus, killed by Tur- 
nus. Virg. JEn. 12, v. 545. 

Ladocea, a village of Arcadia. Paws. 

Ladon, a river of Arcadia, falling into the 
Alpheus. The metamorphosis of Daphne 
into a laurel, and of Syrinx into a reed, hap- 
pened near its banks. Strab . 1. — Mela , 2, 
c. 5. — Paws. 8, c. 25. — Ovid . Met. 1, v. 659. 

An Arcadian who followed iEneas into 

Italy, where he was killed. Virg. JEn. 10, 

v. 415. One of Acteeon’s dogs. Ovid. 

Met. 5, v. 216. 

L^elaps, one of Acta?on’s dogs. Ovid. 

Met. 5. The dog of Cephalus given him 

by Procris. [ Vid. Lelaps, &c.] Id. Met. 7. 

Ljelia, a vestal virgin. 

Ljelianus, a general, proclaimed emperor 
in Gaul by his soldiers, A. D. 268, after the 
death of Gallienus. His triumph was short ; 
he was conquered and put to death after a few 
months' reign by another general called Post- 
humus, who aspired to th$ imperial purple as 
well as himself. 

C. LiELius, a Roman consul, A. U. C. 
614, uraamed Sapiens, so intimate with 
Africanus the younger, that Cicero represents 
him in his treatise Be Amicitid, as explaining 
the real nature of friendship, with its atten- 
dant pleasures. He made war with success 
against Viriathus. It is said that he assisted 
Terence in the composition of his comedies. 
His modesty, humanity, and the manner in 
which he patronized letters, are as celebrated 
as his greatness of mind and integrity in the 

character of a statesman, die. de Orat . 

Another consul who accompanied Scipio 
Africanus the elder in his campaigns in Spain 
and Africa. Archelaus, a famous gram- 

marian. Suet. 

m Ljbna Sc Le^na, the mistress of Harmo- 
dius and Aristogiton. Being tortured be- 
cause^ she refused to discover the conspirators, 
she bit off her tongue, totally to frustrate the 
violent, efforts of her executioners. — . ... A 
man who was acquainted with the conspiracy 
formed against Cgesar. 

Las nas, a surname of the Popilii at 
Rome. 

L^kneus, a river of Crete, where Jupiter 
brought the ravished Europa. Strab. 

LuSbpa Magna, a town of Spain. Mela, 
5, C. 1. 

Laertes, a king of Ithaca, son of Ar- 
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cesius and Chalcomedusa, who married An- 
ticlea, the daughter of Autolycus. Anticlea 
was pregnant by Sisyphus when she married 
Laertes, and eight months after her union 
with the king of Ithaca, she brought foith a 
son called Ulysses. {Vid. Anticlea.] Ulysses 
was treated with paternal care by Laertes, 
though not really his son, and Laertes ceded 
to him his crown and retired into the coun- 
try, where he spent his time in gaidening. 
He was found in this moan employment by 
his son at his return from the Trojan war, 
after 20 years’ absence, and Ulysses, at the 
sight of his father, whose dress and old age 
declared his sorrow', long hesitated whether 
he should suddenly intioduce himself as his 
son, or whether lie should, as a stranger, 
gradually awaken the paternal feelings of 
Laertes, who had believed tliat his son was 
no more. This last measure was preferred, 
and when Laertes had burst into tears at the 
mention which was made of his son, Ulysses 
threw himself on his neck, exclaiming, " 0 
father, I am he for whom you weep.” This 
welcome declaration was followed by a recital 
of all the hardships which Ulysses had suf- 
fered, and immediately after the father and 
son repaired to the palace of Penelope the 
wife of Ulysses, whence all the suitors who 
daily importuned the princess, were forcibly 
removed. Laertes w’as one of the Argonauts, 
according to Apollodorus, 1, c. 9. — . Homer . 
Od. 11 Sc 24. —Ovid. Met. 15, v. 52. Heroitl. 

1, v. 98. A city of Cilicia which gave 

birth to Diogenes, surnamed Laertius fiom 
the place of his birth. 

Laertius Diogenes, a writer bora at 
Laertes. [ Via. Diogenes.] 

LiESTRYGONEs, the most ancient inha- 
bitants of Sicily. Some suppose them to be 
the same as the people of Leontium, and to 
have been neighbours to the Cyclops. They 
fed on human flesh, and when Ulysses camd 
on their coasts, they sunk his ships and de- 
voured his companions. [ Vid, Antiphates.] 
They were of a gigantic stature, according 
to Homer, who however does not mention 
their counljy, but only speaks of Lamus as 
their capital. A colony of them, as some 
suppose, passed over into Italy, with Lamus 
at their head, where they built the town of 
Formke, whence the epithet of Lvestrygonta 
is often used for that of Formiana . JPlin. 5, 

c. 5 Ovid. Met. 14, v. 255, &c. Fast. 4, 

cx Pont. 4, ip. 10. — Tzclz. in Lycophr. v. 
662 & 818. — Homer. Od. 10, v. 81. — Sil. 7, 
v. 276. 

Lasta, the wife of the emperor Gratian, 
celebrated for her humanity and generous 
sentiments. 

Ljetoeia lex ordered that proper per- 
sons should be appointed to provide for the 
security and the possession of such as were 
, insane, or squandered away their estates. It 
; made it a high crime to abuse the weakness 
Cc2 of 



tf persons under such circumstances. Cic. 
de Offic. 3. 

IjMtvs, a Roman whom Commodus con- 
demned to be put to death. This violence 
raised Laetus against Commodus ; he con- 
spired against him, and laised Peitinax to 
the throne. — A general of the emperor 
Severus, put to death for his treachery to the 
emperor; or accoiding to others on account 
of his popularity. 

Jjmvi, the ancient inhabitants of Gallia 
Transpadana. 

Iuevinus, a Roman consul sent against 
Pyrrhus, A. U. C. 474. He informed the 
monarch that the Romans would not accept 
him as an arbitrator in the war with Taren- 
tum, and feared him not as an enemy. He 
was defeated by Pyrrhus. — — — P. Val. a man 
despised at Rome, because he was distin- 
guished by no good quality. Horcit. 1. Sat. 
6, v. 12. 

Lagaria, a town of Lucania. 

Lagia, a name of the island Delos. Vid . 

Delos. 

Lagides. [Tid Lagus.] 

Laginia, a town of Caria. 

Lagos, a Macedonian of mean extrac- 
tion. He received in marriage Arsinoe the 
daughter of Meleager, who was then pregnant 
by king Philip, and being willing to hide the 
disgrace of his wife, he exposed the child in 
the woods. An eagle preserved the life of 
the infant, fed him with her prey, and shel- 
tered him with her wings against the incle- 
mency of the air. This uncommoil preserv- 
ation was divulged by Lagus, who adopted 
the child as his own, and called him Ptolemy, 
conjecturing that as his life had been so mira- 
culously preserved, his days would be spent in 
grandeur and affluence. This Ptolemy be- 
came king of Egypt after the death of Alex- 
ander. According to otKer accounts Arsinoe 
was nearly related to Philip king of Macedo- 
nia, and her marriage with Lagus was not 
considered as dishonorable, because he was 
opulent and powerful. The first of the 
Ptolemies is called Lagus, to distinguish 
him from his successors of the same name. 
Ptolemy, the first of the Macedonian kings 
of Egypt, wished it to be believed that he 
was the legitimate son of Lagus, and he 
preferred the name of Lagides to all other 
appellations. It is even said, that he esta- 
blished a military order in Alexandria, which 
was called Lageion. The surname of la- 
gides was transmitted to all his descendants 
on the Egyptian throne till the reign of 
Cleopatra, Antony’s mistress. Plutarch 
mentions an anecdote which serves to show 
how far the legitimacy of Ptolemy was be* 
lieved in his age. A pedantic grammarian, 
says the historian, once displaying his great 
knowledge of antiquity in the presence of 
Ptolemy, the king suddenly interrupted him 
with the question of. Pray tell me, Sir, who 
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was the father of Peleus ? Tell me, replied 
the grammarian, without hesitation, tell me, 
if you can , 0 king 1 who the father of Lagus 
was ? Tliis reflection on the meanness of the 
monarch’s birth did not in the least irritate his 
resentment, though the courtiers all glowed 
with indignation. Ptolemy praised the humor 
of the grammarian, and shewed his modera- 
tion and the mildness of his temper, by taking 

him under his patronage. Pans. Attic 

Justin. 13. — Curt. 4. — Plutde ira cohib. — 

Lucan . 1, v. 684. — Ital. 1, v. 19(j. ^ 

Rutulian killed by Pallas son of Evander. 
Virg. JEn. 10, v. 581. 

Lagusa, an island in the Pamphylian sea. 

Another near Crete. Strab. 10 PUn* 

5, c. 31. 

Lagyra, a city of Taurica Chersonesus. 

Laiades, a patronymic of (Edipus son of 
Laius. Ovid. Met. 6, fab* 18. 

Laias, a king of Arcadia who succeeded 

Ills father Cypselus, &c. Paus. 8, c. 5. 

A king of Elis, &c. 

Lais, a celebrated courtezan, daughter 
of Timandra the mistress of Alcibiades, bom 
at Hyccara in Sicily. She was carried away 
from her native country into Greece, when 
Nicias the Athenian general invaded Sicily. 
She first began to sell her favours at Corinth, 
for 10,000 drachmas, and the immense 
number of princes, noblemen, philosophers, 
orators, and plebeians who courted her em- 
braces, show how much commendation is 
owed to her persoryad charms. The expences 
which attended her pleasures, gave rise to 
the proverb of Mon cuivis homini contingit 
adire Corinthum* Even Demosthenes himself 
visited Corinth for the sake of Lais, but 
when he was informed by the courtezan, that 
admittance to her bed was to be bought at 
the enormous sum of about 3001. English 
money, the orator departed, and -observed, 
that he would not buy repentance at so dear 
a price. The charms which had attracted 
Demosthenes to Corinth, had no influence 
upon Xenocrates. When Lais saw the phi- 
losopher unmoved by her beauty, she visited 
his house herself ; but there she had no rea- 
son to boast of the licentiousness or easy sub- 
mission of Xenocrates. Diogenes the cynic 
was one of her warmest admirers, and though 
filthy in his dress and manners, yet he 
gained her heart and enjoyed her most un- 
bounded favors. The sculptor Mycon also 
solicited the favors of Lais, but he met with 
coldness ; he, however, attributed the cause 
of his ill reception to the whiteness of his 
hair, and dyed it of a brown color, but to no 
purpose ; Fool that thou art, said the cour- 
tezan, to ask what I refused yesterday to thy 
father. Lais ridiculed the austerity of phi- 
losophers, and laughed at the weakness of 
those who pretend to have gained a superiority 
aver their passions, by observing that the 
sages and philosophers of the age were not 

above 



above the rest of mankind, for she found 
them at her door as often as the rest of the 
Athenians. The success which her debauch- 
eries met at Corinth, encouraged Lais to 
pass into Thessaly, and moie particularly to 
enjoy the company of a favorite youth called 
Hippostratus. She was, however, disap- 
pointed: the women of the place, jealous 
of her charms, and apprehensive of her cor- 
rupting the fidelity of their husbands, assassi- 
nated her in the temple of Venus, about 340 
years before the Christian era. Some sup- 
pose that there were two persons of this 
name, a mother and her daughter. Cic. ad. 
Fam . 9, ep. 26. — Ovid . Amor. 1, el. 5. — 
Pint. in Alub. — Tans. 2, c. 2. 

Laius, a son of Labdacus, who succeeded 
to the throne of Thebes, which his grand- 
father Nyctcus had left to the cate of his 
brother Lycus, till his grandson came of 
age. He was driven from his kingdom by 
Amphion and Zethus, who were incensed 
against Lycus for the indignities which An- 
tiope had suffered. He was afterwards re- 
stored, and married Jocasta the daughtei of 
Creon. An oracle Informed him that he 
should perish by the hand of his son, and In 
consequence of this dreadful intelligence 
he resolved never to approach his \\ ife. A 
day spent in debauch and intoxication made 
him violate his vow, and Jocasta brought 
forth a son. The child as soon as born was 
given to a servant, with orders to put him 
to death. The servant was moved with 
compassion, and only exposed him on mount 
Cithaeron, where his life was preserved by a 
shepherd. The child, called (Edipus, was 
educated in the court of Polybus, and an 
unfortunate meeting with his father in a nar- 
row road proved his ruin. (Edipus ordered 
his father to make way for him without know- 
ing who he was j Laius refused, and was in- 
stantly murdered by his irritated son. His 
arm-bearer or charioteer shared his fate. 

[ Vid. (Edipus.] Sophocl. in CEdip. — Hy- 
gin. 9 & 66. — JDiod. 4. Apollod. .5, c. 5. 
— Pans . 9, c. B & 26.. — Plut. de Curios. 

Lalage, one of Horace’s favorite mis- 
tresses. HoraU 1, od. 2% & c* — Properl . 4, 
el. 7. A woman censured for her cru- 

elty. Martial. 2, ep. 66. 

Lalassis a river of Isauria. 

Lamachus, a son of Xenophanes, sent 
into Sicily with Nicias. He was killed B. C. 
414, before Syracuse, where he had displayed 
much courage and intrepidity. Pint, in Ab 

cib . A governor of Heraclea in Pontus, 

who betrayed his trust to Mithridates, after 
he had invited all (he inhabitants to a sump- 
tuous feast. 

Lamalmon, a large mountain of M thi- 
opia. 

Lambrani, a people of Italy near the 
Lambrus. Suet, in Cres. 

Lambrus, a nver of Cisalpine Gaul, fall- 
into the Po. 
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Lamia, a town of Thessaly at the bottom 
of the Sinus Maliacus or Lamiacus, and 
north of the river Spercliius, famous for a 
siege which it supported after Alexander’s 
death. [ Vid. Lamiacum.] Dml. 16, See. — • 
Pans. 7, c. 6. — A river of Greece oppo- 
site mount (Eta. A daughter of Nep- 

tune, mother of Ilierophile, an ancient Si- 
byl, by Jupiter. Pa us. 10, c. 12. ——A 
famous coutezan, mistress to Demetrius Po* 
liorcctes. Pint, in JDeni. — Alheti. 13. — 
JElrnn. V. H. 1 5, c. 9. 

Lamia & Auxesia, two deities of Crete, 
whose worship was the same as at EJeusis. 
The Epidauiians made them two statues of 
an olive tree given them by the Athenians, 
piovided they came to offer a saeiifice to Mi- 
nerva at Athens. Pans. 2, c. 30, &c. 

Lamiacum bki.lum happened after the 
death of Alexander, when the Greeks, and 
pai ticularly the Athenians, incited by their 
orators, resolved to free Greece from the 
ganisons of the Macedonians. Lcosthenes 
was appointed commander of a numerous 
force, and marched against Antipater, who 
then presided over Macedonia. Antipater 
entered Thessaly at the head of 13,000 foot 
and 600 horse, and was beaten, by the supe- 
rior force of the Athenians and of their Greek 
confederates. Antipatcr after this blow fled 
to Lamia, B. C. 323, where he resolved, 
with all the courage and sagacity of a careful 
general, to maintain a siege with about the 8 
or 9000 men that had escaped from the field 
of battle. Lcosthenes, unable to take the 
city by storm, began to make a regular siege. 
His operations were delayed by the frequent 
sallies of Antipater ; and Lcosthenes being 
killed by the blow of a stone, Antipater 
made his escape out of Lamia, and soon af- 
ter, with the assistance of the army of Cra- 
terus brought from Asia# he gave the Athe- 
nians battle near Cranon, and though only 
500 of their men were slain, yet they be- 
came so dispirited, that they sued for peace 
from the conqueror. Antipater at last with 
difficulty consented, provided they raised 
taxes in the usual manner, received a Mace- 
donian garrison, defrayed the cxpcnces of 
the war, and lastly, delivered into his hands 
Demosthenes and Hypcrides, the two ora- 
tors, whose prevailing eloquence had ex- 
cited their countrymen against him. These 
disadvantageous terms wore accepted by the 
Athenians, yet Demosthenes had time to 
escape and poison himself. Ilyperidcs was 
carried before Antipater, who ordered his 
tongue to be cut off, and afterwards put him 
to death. Plut. in Eemost. — JOiod. 17. 
Justin. 11, &c. 

LXauas, small islands in the iEgean, op- 
posite Troas. Plin. 5, c. 31. — A cele- 
brated family at Rome, descended from La- 
mus. — Certain monsters of Africa, who 
had the face and breast of a woman, and the 
rest of their body like that of a serpent* 
C c 3 They 



Uiey allured strangers to come to them, that 
they might devour them, and though they 
were not endowed with the faculty of speech, 
yet their hissings were pleasing and agreeable. 
Some believed them to be witches, or rather 
evil spirits, who, under the form of a beau- 
tiful woman, enticed young children and de- 
voured them. According to some, the fable 
of the Lamia) is derived from the amours of 
Jupiter with a certain beautiful woman called 
Lamia, whom the jealousy of Juno rendered 
deformed, and whose children she destroyed ; 
upon which Laraia became insane, and so 
desperate that she eat up all the children that 
came in her way. They are also called Le- 
mures. [Fid* Lemures.] Philostr. in Aj\. 

— Herat. Art . Poet. v. 540. — Pint, de Cu- 
rves. — Dion. 

Lamias iEuns, a governor of Syria un- 
der Tiberius. lie was honored with a public 
funeral by the senate ; and as having been 
a respectable and useful citi 2 en, Horace 
has dedicated his 26 od. lib. 1, to his praises, 
as also 5 od. 1 7. — Tacit. Ann. 6, c. 27. 
— - Another during the reign of Domitian, 
put to death, &c. 

LamIrus, a son of Hercules by Iole. 

Lampedo, a woman of Lacedaemon, who 
was daughter, wife, sister, and mother of a 
king. She lived in the age of Alcibiades. 
Agrippina, the mother of Claudius could 
boast the same honors. Tacit. Ann. 12, c. 
22 & 57 Pint, in Age. — Plato, in I, Ale. 

— Plin. 7, c. 41. 

Lamfetia, a daughter of Apollo and 
Nesera. She with her sister Phaetusa guarded 
her father’s flocks in Sicily when Ulysses 
arrived on the coasts of that island. These 
flocks were fourteen in number, seven herds 
of oxen, and seven flocks of sheep, consist- 
ing each of fifty. They fed by night as well 
as by day, and it was deemed unlawful and 
sacrilegious to touch them. The companions 
of Ulysses, impelled by hunger, paid no re- 
gard to their sanctity, or to the threats and 
intreaties of their chief ; but they carried 
away and killed some of the oxen. The 
watchful keepers complained to their father, 
and Jupiter, at the request of Apollo, pu- 
nished the offence of the Greeks. The hides 
of the oxen appeared to walk, and the flesh 
which was roasting by the fire began to bel- 
low, and nothing was heard but dreadful 
noises and loud lowings. The companions 
of Ulysses embarked on board their ships, 
but here the resentment of Jupiter followed 
them. A storm arose, and they all perished 
except Ulysses, who saved himself on the 
broken piece of a mast. Homer. Od. 12, 

c. 119. — Proper t. 5, eh 12. According 

to Ovid . Met. 2, v. 549, Lampetia is one of 
the Heliades, who was changed into a 
poplar tree at the death of her brother 
Phaeton. 

Lampeto & Lampedo, a queen of the 
Amaxons, who boasted herself to be the 
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daughter of Mars. She gained many con- 
quests in Asia, where she founded several ci . 
ties. She was surprised afterwards by a band 
of barbarians, and destroyed with her female 
attendants. Justin. 2, c. 4. 

Lam pe us & Lampia, a mountain of Ar- 
cadia. Stat . 8. 

Lampon, Lampos, or Lampus, one of the 

horses of Diomedes, of Hector, 

of Aurora. Homer * II. 8, od. 25 A 

son of Laomodon father of Dolops. A 

soothsayer of Athens in the age of Socrates. 
Plut . in Peiicl. 

Lamponia & Lamponium, a city of Troas. 

Herodot. 5 , c. 26. An island on the 

coast of Thrace. Strab. 15. 

Lamponius, an Athenian general, sent by 
his countrymen to attempt the conquest of 
Sicily, Justin. 4, c. 5. 

Lampridujs JElius, a Latin historian in 
the fourth century, who wrote the lives of 
some of the Roman emperors. His style is 
inelegant, and his arrangements injudicious. 
His fife of Commodus, Heliogabalus, Alex- 
ander Severus, &c. is still extant, and to be 
found in the works of the Histories Augustes 
Scriptores. 

Lamprus, a celebrated musician, &c.— - 
C. Hep. in Epam . 

Lampsacus & LampsXcum, now Lamsaki, 
a town of Asia Minor on the borders of the 
Propontis at the north of Abydos. Priapus 
was the chief deity of the place, of which 
he was reckoned by some the founder. His 
temple there was the asylum of lewdness and 
debauchery, and exhibited scenes of the most 
unnatural lust, and hence the epithet Lamp - 
sacius is usual to express immodesty and 
wantonness. Alexander resolved to destroy 
the city on account of the vices of its inha- 
bitants, and more probably for its firm ad- 
herence to the interest of Persia. It was, 
however saved from ruin by the artifice of 
Anaximenes. [Vid. Anaximenes.] It was 
formerly called Pityusa, and received the 
name of Lampsacus, from Lampsace, a 
daughter of Mandron, a king of Phrygia, 
who gave information to some Ph oceans who 
dwelt there, that the rest of the inhabitants had 
conspired against their life. This timely in- 
formation saved them from destruction. The 
city afterwards bore the name of their pre- 
server. The wine of Lampsacus was famous, 
and therefore a tribute of wine was granted 
from the city by Xerxes to maintain the table 
of Themistocles. Mela, 1, c. 19. — Strab. 15. 

— Paus . 9, c. 51. — Herodot. 5, c. 117 

C. Hep. in Themist. c, 10. — Ovid. 1, Trist. 
9, v. 26. Fast. 8, v. 545. — Liv. 55, c. 
58. 1. 55, c. 42. — Martial. 11, ep. 17, 52. 

Lamptera, a town of Phoceea in Ionia. 

— Liv. 57, c. 51. 

Lampteria, a festival at Pellene, in Achaia, 
in honor of Bacchus, who was sumamed 
Lamp ter from Xa.fmuv, to shine* because, dur- 
ing this solemnity, which was observed in tire 

night. 
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night, the worshippers went to the temple of 
Bacchus, with lighted torches in their hands. 
It was also customary to place vessels full of 
wine in several parts of every street in the 
city. Paus. 4, c. 21. 

Lamp us, a son of iEgyptus. A man of 

Elis. A son of Prolaus. 

Lam us, a king of the Lajstrygones, who is 
supposed by some to have founded Formiae 
in Italy. The family of the Lamiaj at Rome 
was, according to the opinion of some, de- 
scended from him. Horal. 5, od. 17. A 

son of Hercules and Omphale, who succeeded 
Ixis mother on the throne of Lydia. Olid. 

Heroid . 9, v. 54. A Latin chief killed by 

Nisus. Virg. JEn. 9, v. 55 4. A river of 

Bceotia. Paus. 9, c. 51. A Spartan ge- 

neral hired by Nectanebus king of Egypt. 

Diod. is. A city of Cilicia. A town 

near Formise, built by the Laestrygones. 

Lamyrus, buffoon, a surname of one of 

the Ptolemies. One of the auxiliaries of 

Tumus killed by Nisus. Virg. JEn. 9, 
v. 554. 

Lanassa, a daughter of Cleodseus, who 
married Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles, by 
whom she had eight children. Pint, in Pyrr . 

— Justin . 17, c. 5. A daughter of Aga- 

thocles, who married Pyrrhus, whom she 
soon after forsook for Demetrius. Pint. 

Lancea, a fountain, &c. Paus . 

Lancia, a town of Lusitania. Ilor. 4, 


c. 12. 


Landi, a people of Germany conquered 
by Caesar. 

Langia, a river of Peloponnesus, falling 
into the bay of Corinth. 

Langobardi, a warlike nation of Ger- 
many, along the Sprhe, called improperly 
Lombards by some. Tacit. Ann , 2, c. 45, 
G. 40. 

Langrobriga, a town of Lusitania. 

Lanuvium, a town of Latium, about 16 
miles from Rome on the Appian road. Juno 
had there a celebrated temple which was fre- 
quented by the inhabitants of Italy, and par- 
ticularly by the Romans, whose consuls on 
first entering upon office offered sacrifices to 
the goddess. The statue of the goddess was 
covered with a goat’s skin, and armed with a 
buckler and spear, and wore shoos which were 
turned upwards in the form of a cone. Cic. 
pro Mur . de Nal. 2). 1, c. 29. pro Milan. 10. 
— Liu. 8, c. 14. — ItaL 15, v. 564. 

LaobStas or Labotas, a Spartan king, of 
the family of the Agidse, who succeeded his 
father Echestratus, B. C. 1025. During his 
reign war was declared against Argos, by 
Sparta. He sat on the throne for 57 years, 
and was succeeded by Doryssus his son, 
Paus . 5, c. 2. 

Laocoon, a son of Priam and Hecuba, 
or according to others, of Antenor, or of 
Capys. As being priest of Apollo, he was 
commissioned by the Trojans to offer a bul- 
lock to Neptune to render him propitious 
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During the sacrifice two enormous serpents 
issued from the sea, and attacked Laoeoon’s 
two sons who stood next to the altar. The 
father immediately attempted to defend his 
sons, but the serpents fulling upon him 
squeezed him in their complicated wreaths, 
so that he died in the greatest agonies. This 
punishment was inflicted upon him for his 
temerity in dissuading the Trojans to bring 
into the city the fatal wooden horse which 
the Greeks had consecrated to Minerva, 'as 
also for his mipioty in hurling a javelin 
against the sides of the horse as it entered 
within the walls. Ilyginus attributes this to 
his marriage against the consent of Apollo, 
or according to others, for his polluting the 
temple, by his commerce with his wife An- 
tiope before the statue of the god. Vir<\ 
JEn. 2, v. 41 8c 201. — Hygin.fab. 155. 

Laodamas, a son of Alcinous, king of the 
Phaacians, who offered to wrestle with Ulys- 
ses, while at his father’s court. Ulysses, 
mindful of the hospitality of Alcinous re- 
fused the challenge of Laodamas. Homer. 

Od. 7, v. 170. A son of Eteocles, king of 

Thebes, Paus. 9, c. 15. 

Laodamia, a daughter of Acastus and 
Astydamia, who married Protesilaus, the son 
of Iphiclus king of a part of Thessaly. The 
departure of her husband for the Trojan war 
was the source of grief to her, but when she 
heard that he had fallen by the hand of 
Hector, her sorrow was increased. To keep 
alive the memory of her husband whom she 
had tenderly loved, she ordered a wooden 
statue to be made and regularly placed in 
her bed. This was seen by one of her ser- 
vants, who informed Iphiclus that his daugh- 
ter s bed was daily defiled by an unknown 
stranger. Iphiclus watched his daughter, 
and when he found that the intelligence was 
false, he ordered the wooden image to be 
burned, in hopes of dissipating his daughter’s 
grief. lie did not succeed. Laodamia 
threw herself into the flames with the image 
and perished. Tins circumstance has given 
occasion to fabulous traditions related by 
the poets, which mention that Protesilaus was 
restored to life, and to Laodamia, for three 
hours, and that when he was obliged to 
return to the infernal regions, be persuaded 
his wife to accompany him. Virg. JEn. 6, 
v. 447. — Ovid. Her. ep. 15. — Hygin. fab. 
104. — Propcrt. 1, el. 19. — A daughter of 
Bellerophon by Aclicmone the daughter of 
king lobates. She had a son by Jupiter 
called Sarpedon^ She dedicated herself to 
the service of Diana, and hunted with her ; 
but her haughtiness proved fatal to her, and 
she perished by the arrows of the goddess. 

Homer. XI. 6, 12 Sc 16, A daughter of 

Alexander, king of Epirus, by Olympia the 
daughter of Pyrrhus. She was assassinated 
in the temple of Diana, where she had fled 
for safety during a sedition. Her mur- 
deier, called Milo, soon after turned his 
Ce 4 dagger 



dagger against his own breast and killed him- 
self'. JuUin. 118, c. 5. 

Laodicf, a (laughter of Priam and He- 
cuba, who became enamoured of A camas, 
son of Theseus, when he came with Diomedes 
fi ora the Greeks to Tioy with an embassy to 
demand the restoration of Helen. She ob- 
tained an interview and the gratification of 
liei desires at the house of Pliilebia, the wife 
oC a governor of a small town of Troas 
which the Greek ambassador had visited. 
She bad a son by Acamas, whom she called 
Munitus. She afterwaids married Ilelicaon, 
son of Antenor and Telephus king of Mysia. 
Some call her Astyoche. According to the 
Greek scholiast of Lycopliron, Laoclice threw 
herself down from the top of a tower and 
was killed, when Troy was sacked by the 
Greeks. Dicti/s Orel . 1. — Paus. 15, c. 26. 

— Honur. 11. 5 & 6. One of the Occan- 

ides. A daughter of Cinyras, by whom 

Elatus had some childien. Apollod. 5, c. 14. 
— — — A daughter of Agamemnon, called 

also Electra. Homer. 11. 9. A sister of 

Mithridates who mairied Ariaratlies king of 
Cappadocia, and afterwards her own brother 
Mithridates. During the secret absence of 
Mithridates she prostituted herself to her 
servants, in hopes that her husband was dead ; 
but when she saw her expectations frustrated, 
she attempted to poison Mithridates, for 

which she was put to death. A queen 

of Cappadocia put to death by her subjects 

for poisoning five of her children. A 

sister and wife of Antioclius 2d. She put 
to death Berenice, whom her husband had 
married. [ Vid. Antiochus 2d.] She was 
murdered by older of Ptolemy Evergetes, 

B. C. 246. A daughter of Demetrius 

shamefully put to death by Ammonius the 
tyrannical minister of the vicious Alexander 

Bala, king of Syria. A daughter of Sc- 

leucus. The mother of Seleucus. Nine 

months before she brought forth she dreamt 
that Apollo had intioduced himself into her 
bed, and had presented her with a precious 
stone, on which was engraved the figure of 
an anchor, commanding her to deliver it to 
her son as soon as born. This dream ap- 
peared the more wonderful, when in the 
morning she discovered in her bed a ring 
answering the same description. Not only 
the son that she brought forth called Sc- 
leucus, but also all his successors of the house 
of the Seloucidae, had the mark of an anchor 
upon their thigh. Justin. — Appian. m Syr . 
mentions this anehot, though in a different 
manner, 

Laomoka, now LadUc, a city of Asia, on 
the borders of Caria, Phrygia, and Lydia, ce- 
lebrated for its commerce, and the fine soft 
and black wool of its sheep. It was origin- 
ally called Diotpolis, and afterwards Bhoas ,* 
and received the name of Laodieea, in honor 
of Laodice, the wife of Antiochus. Plin. 5, 

c, 29. — Strab . 12. — Mela, 1, c. 12 Cic. 5, 
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Att . 15. pro Fhicc . — Another in Media 
destroyed by an earthquake in the age of 

Nero. Another in Syria, called by way 

of distinction Laodieea Cabiosa. or ad Liba - 

num. Another on the borders of Ccclo- 

syria. St) ab. 

Laodicene, a province of Syria, which re- 
ceives its name from Laodieea, its capital. 

Laodochus, a son of Antenor, whose form 
Minerva borrowed to advise Pandarus to 
break the treaty which subsisted between the 

Greeks and Trojans. Homer . II. 4. An 

attendant of Antilochus. A son of Priam, 

Apollod . 5, c. 12. — — A son of Apollo and 
Phthia. Id. 1, c. 7. 

Laogonus, a son of Bias brother to Dar- 
danus, killed by Achilles at the siege of Troy. 

Horn. II. 20, v. 461. A priest of Jupiter 

killed by Merion in the Trojan war. Homer . 
II. 16, v. 604. 

Laocoras, a king of the Dryopes, who 
accustomed his subjects to become jobbers. 
He plundered the temple of Vpollo at Del- 
phi, and was killed by Hercules. Apollod. 2, 
c. 7. — hod. 4. 

Laogorf, a daughter of Cinyras and Me- 
thanne, daughter of Pygmalion. She died 
in Egypt. Apollod. 3, c. 14. 

Laomfdon, son of Ilus king of Troy, 
married Strymo, called by some Placia, or 
Leucippe, by whom he had Podarces, after- 
wards known by the name of Priam, and 
Hesione. He built the walls of Troy, and 
was assisted by Apollo and Neptune, whom 
Jupiter had banished from heaven, and con- 
demned to be subservient to the will of 
Laomedon for one year. When the walls 
were finished, Laomedon refused to reward 
the labors of the gods, and soon after his 
territories were laid waste by the god of the 
sea, and his subjects were visited by a pes- 
tilence sent by Apollo. Sacrifices were 
offered to the offended divinities, but the 
calamities of the Trojans increased ; and 
nothing could appease the gods, according to 
the words of the oracle, but annually to ex- 
pose to a sea monster a Trojan virgin. When- 
ever the monster appeared the mamage- 
able maidens were assembled, and the lot de- 
cided which of them was doomed to death 
for the good of her country. When this ca- 
lamity had continued for five or six years, the 
lot fell upon Ilesione, Laomedon’s daughter. 
The king was unwilling to pant with a daugh- 
ter whom he loved with uncommon tender- 
ness, but his refusal would irritate more 
strongly the wrath of the gods. In the midst 
of his fears and hesitations, Hercules came and 
offered to deliver the Trojans fiom this public 
calamity, if Laomedon promised to rewarn 
him with a number of fine horses. The king 
consented, but when the monster was destroyed, 
he refused to fulfil his engagements, and Her- 
cules was obliged to besiege Troy and take it 
by force of arms. Damnedon was put to 
death after a reign of 29 years, his daughter 

Hesione 
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Hesione was given in marriage to Telamon, 
one of the conqueror’s attendants, and Po- 
darces was ransomed by the Tiojans. and 
placed upon his father’s throne. According 
to Hyginus, the wrath of Neptune and Apollo 
was kindled against Laomedon, because he 
rcfused to offer on their altars, as a sacrifice, all 
the first born of his cattle, according to a vow 
which he had made. Homer, II 21. — Virg. 
Mn. 2 & 9. — Ovid, Met, 11 1 fab. G . — Jpol- 
lod. 2, c. 5. — Pans, 7, c. 20. — Houit . 5, 

od. 5.—Hygin. 89. A demagogue of 

Messina in Sicily. A sati ap ol Phoeni- 
cia, &c. Curt. 10, c. 10. An Athenian, 

&c. Pint. An Orchomenian. Id. 

Laomedontfus, an epithet applied to the 
Trojans from their king Laomedon. Fir#, 
Mn. 4 , v. 542. 1. 7, v. 105. 1. 8, v. 18. 

Laomkdontiadjk, a patronymic given to 
the Tiojans from Laomedon tlieir king. Virg. 
Mn. 5, v. 248. 

Laonome, the wife of Polyphemus, one of' 
the Argonauts. 

Laonomene, a daughter of Thcspius, by 
whom Hercules had two sons Teles and Me- 
nippides, and two daughters, Lysidice and 
Stendedice. Apollod . 2, c. 7. 

Laothoe, a daughter of Altes, a king of 
the Leleges, who married Priam, and became 
mother of Lycaon and Polydorus. Homer . 

II. 21, v. 85. One of the daughters of 

Thespius, mother of Antidus, by Hercules. 
Apollod. 2, c. 7. 

Laous, a river of Lacedaemon. 

Lapathus, a city of Cyprus, 

Laphria, a surname of Diana at Patras in 
Achaia, where she had a temple with a sta- 
tue of gold and ivory, which represented her 
in the habit of a huntress. The statue was 
made by Menechmus and Soidas, two artists 
of celebrity. This name was given to the 
goddess from Laphrius, the son of Delphus, 
who consecrated the statue to her. There 
was a festival of the goddess there, called also 
Lapliria, of which 2>aus, 7, c. 18, gives an 
account. 

Laphystium, a mountain in Bocotia, where 
Jupiter had a temple, whence he was called 
Laphystius. It was here that Athamas pre- 
pared to immolate Phryxus and Hello, whom 
Jupiter saved by sending them a golden ram, 
whence the surname, and the homage paid to 
the god. Pnus. 9, c. 54. 

IfApinErs, a surname of Jupiter among 
the Romans. s 

Lapithue, a people of Thessaly. [Vid. 
jLapithus.] 

Lapitho, a city of Cyprus. 

LXpitiius, a son of Apollo, by Stilbe. 
He was brother to Centaurus, and married 
Orsinome, daughter of Euronvmus, by whom 
1 * had Phorbas and Periphas.* The name of 
Lapitha was given to the numerous children 
of Phorbas and Periphas, or rather to the in- 
habitants of tlic country, of which they had 
obtained the sovereignty. The chief of the I 


Lapitha? assembled to celebrate the nuptials of 
Piiithous one of their number, and among 
them wen? Theseus, Dijas, lloplcus, Mop- 
sus, Phulenis, Exadms, lYoloclms, Tituiesius 
&c. The Centaurs were also invited to pari 
take the common festivity, and the amuse- 
ments would have been haunlcssand innocent, 
had not one of the intoxicated Centaurs of- 
fered -violence to Ilippodamia, the wife of 
Pirithous. The Lapitlnc resented the injury, 
and the Centaurs supported their companions, 
upon which the quarrel became uni vei sal, and 
ended in blow’s and slaughter. Many of the 
Centaurs were slain, ami they at last wore 
obliged to retire. Theseus among the Lapitha; 
showed himself Inave and intiepid in suppou- 
ing the cause of his friends, and Nestor also 
was not less active in the protection of chastity 
and innocence. This quarrel .nose ftom the 
resentment of Mats, whom Pirithous forgot 
or neglected to invite among the other gods, 
at the celebration of his nuptials, and there- 
I fore the divinity punished the Insult by sow. 
mg dissension among the festive assembly. 

[ Vid. Centauri.] Hesiod has described the 
battle of the Centaurs and Lapitha?, as also 
Ovid in a more copious manner. 'Hie in- 
vention of bits and bridles for horses is attri- 
buted to the Lapitha\ Virg. O. 3, v. 115. 
Mn. 6, v. 60 1 . 1. 7, v. 505, — Ovid. Met. 12, 
v. 550. I. 14, v. 670. — Hesiod, in Scut. — « 
Dbnl 4. — Pirni. 2 . Pyth. — Stiab. 9. — Mat. 
Theb. 7, v. 504. 

Lafithjbum, a town of Arcadia. Pa us. 
5, c. 20. 

Laiia or Laranda, one of the Naiada, 
daughter of the river Alinon in Latium, fa- 
mous for her beauty and her loquacity, which 
her parents long endeavoured to correct, but 
in vain. She revealed to Juno, the amours of 
her husband Jupiter with Juturmt, for which 
the god cut oil* her tongue, and ordered Mer- 
cury to conduct her to the infernal regions. 
The messenger of the gods fell in love with 
her by the way, and gratified his passion. Lara, 
became mother of two children, to whom the 
Romans have paid divine honors according 
to the opinion of some under the naaue of 
Lares. Ovid. Fast. 2, v- 599. 

Larxntia & Laurenti a, a courtezan in 
the first ages of Romo. [Frtf. Aeea«] 

Lares, gods of inferior power at Rome, 
who presided over houses and families. They 
were two in number, sons of Mercury by 
Lara. [ Vid. Lara.] In process of time tlieir 
power %vas extended not only over houses, but 
also over the country and the sea, and we find 
Lares XJrbimi to preside over the cities, Jm- 
miliarcs over houses, 2 ins tin over the country, 
Conipitales over cross roads, Marini over the 
sea, Vlales over the roads, Uariu See. 
According to the opinion of some, the worship 
of the gods Lares, who are supposed to be dm 
same as the manes, arises from the ancient 
custom among the Romans and other nations 
of burying their dead in their houses, ami 

from 



from their belief that their spirits continually 
hovered over the houses, for the protection of 
the inhabitants. The statues of the Lares re- 
sembling monkeys, and covered with the skin 
of a dog, were placed in a niche behind the 
doors of the houses, or around the hearths. 
At the feet of the Lares was the figure of a 
dog barking to intimate their care and vigi- 
lance. Incense was burnt on their altars, 
and a sow was also offered on particular 
days. Their festivals were observed at Rome 
in the month of May, when their statues 
were crowned with garlands of flowers, and 
offerings of fruit presented. The word Lares 
seems to be derived from the Etruscan word 
Lars, which signifies conductor, or leader. 
Ovid . Fast . 5, v. 129. — Juu. 8, v. 8. — -Plut. 
in Quast. Rom . — Varro de X. X. 4, c. 10. 
«— Ho rat. 3, od, 25. — Vlaut. in Aid . $• 
Cist, 

Larga, a well known prostitute in Juve- 
nal’s age. Juv, 4, v. 25, 

Largus, a Latin poet who wrote a poem 
on the arrival of Antenor in Italy where he 
built the town of Padua. He composed with 
ease and elegance. Ovid, ex Font, 4, ep. 16, 
v* 17. 

Larides, a son of Daucus or Daunus who 
assisted Turnus against iEneas, and had liis 
hand cut off with one blow by Pallas the son 
of Evander. Virg. JEn. 10, v. 391* 

Larina, a virgin of Italy, who accompa- 
nied Camilla in her war against iEneas. Virg, 
JEn, 11, v. 655* 

Larinum or Larina, now Larino , a 
town of the Frentani on the Tifernus before 
it falls into the Adriatic. The inhabitants 
were called Larinates, Ital, 15, v. 565 . — 
Cic. Clu. 63, 4. Att. 12, L 7, ep. 13. — Liv. 
22, c. 18. 1. 27, c. 40 , — Cas. C. 1, c. 23. 

Larissa, a daughter of Pelasgus, who 
gave her name to some cities in Greece. 

Faus . 2, c. 23 A city between Palestine 

and Egypt, where Pompey was murdered and 

buried according to some accounts. A 

large city on the banks of the Tigris. It had 
a small pyramid near it, greatly inferior to 
those of Egypt — — A city of Asia Minor, 
on the southern confines of Troas. Strab. 

13. Another in iEolia, seventy stadia from 

Cyme. It is sumamed Phriconis by Strabo, 
by way of distinction. Strab. 13. — - Horn. It 
2, v. 640. — Another near Ephesus. — — 
Another on the borders of the Peneus in 
Thessaly, also called Cremaste from its situa- 
tioii, ( Permits , ) the most famous of all the 
cities of that name. It was here that Acri- 
sius was inadvertently killed by his grandson 
Perseus. Jupiter had there a famous temple, 
on account of which he is called Larissceus. 
The same epithet is also applied to Achilles, 
who reigned there. It is still extant, and bears 
the same name. Ovid. Met . 2, v. 542, — - 
Virg. JEn* 2, v. 197. — Lucan. 6.— Liv. 31, 
c. 46. L 42, c. 56 , — *- A citadel of Argos 
built by Danaus. 
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Larissjeuso \Vid. Larissa.] 

Larissus, a river of Peloponnesus flowing 
between Elis and Achaia. Strab. 8.— -Liv. 27$ 
c. 51 .— Faus. 8, c. 43. 

Larius, a large lake of Cisalpine Gaul, 
through which the Addua runs in its way 
into the Po, above Cremona. Virg. G . 2$ 
v. 159. 

Larnos, a small desolate island on the 
coast of Thrace. 

Laronia, a shameless courtezan in Juve- 
nal’s age. Juv. 2, v. 86. 

Lars Tolumnius, a king of the Vci- 
entes conquered by the Romans, and put 
to death, A. U. C. 329. Liv. 4, c. 17 & 
19. 

T. Lartius Flavius, a consul who ap- 
peased a sedition raised by the poorer citi- 
zens, and was the first dictator ever chosen 
at Rome, B. C. 498. He made Spurius 
Cassius his master of horse. Liv. 2, c. 18. 

Spurius, one of the three Romans who 

alone withstood the fury of Porsenna’s array 
at the head of a bridge, while the commu- 
nication was cutting down behind them. 
His companions were Codes and Ilcrmi- 
nius. [ Vid . Codes.] Liv. 2, c. 10 & 18. 

— JDionys. Hal. — Vat Max. 3, c. 2 . 

The name of Lartius has been common to 
many Romans. 

Lartol^etani, a people of Spain. 

Larvae, a name given to the wicked 
spirits and apparitions which, according to 
the notions of the Romans, issued from 
their graves in the night and came to ter- 
rify the world. As the word larva signifies 
a mask , whose horrid and uncouth appear- 
ance often serves to frighten children, that 
name has been given to the ghosts or spec- 
tres, which superstition believes to hover 
around the graves of the dead. Some call 
them Lemures. Servius in Virg. JEn. 5, v. 
64. L 6, v. 152. 

Larymna, a town of Bceotia, where Bac- 
chus had a temple and a statue. Another 

in Caria. Strab. 9 & 16. — Mela , 1, c. 16. 
1. 2, c. 3. 

Larysium, a mountain of Laconia. Faus. 
3, c. 22. 

Lassia, an andent name of Andros. 

Lassus or Lasus, a ditbyrambic poet, 
bom at Hermione in Peloponnesus, about 
500 years before Christ, and reckoned among 
the wise men of Greece by some. He is par- 
ticularly known by the answer he gave to a 
man who asked him what could best render 
life pleasant and comfortable? Experience. 
He was acquainted with music. Some frag- 
ments of his poetry are to be found in Athe- 
naeus. He wrote an ode upon the Cen- 
taurs and an hymn to Ceres, without insert- 
ing the letter S in the composition. Athen* 
10 . 

Lasthenes, a governor of Olynthus cor- 
rupted by Philip king of Macedonia. A 

Cretan demagogue conquered by Metellus 

the 
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the Roman general. — A ci uel minister at 
tiie court of the Seleucidaa, kings of Syr la. 

LasthenIa, a woman who disguised her- 
self to come and hear Plato's lectures. Diag. 

Latagus, a king of Pontus, who assisted 
iEetes against the Argonauts, and was killed 
by Darapes. Flacc . 5, v. 584, — One of 
tlie companions of .iEneas, killed by Mezen- 
tius. Virg. jEn. 10, v. 697. 

Lateranis Plautus, a Roman consul 
elect, A. D. 65. A conspiracy with Piso 
against the emperor Nero proved fatal to him. 
He was led to execution, where he lefused 
to confess the associates of the eonsphaev, and 
did not even frown at the executioner who 
was as guilty as himself, but when a fust 
blow could not sever his head fiom his hotly, 
he looked at the executioner and shaking his 
head he returned it to the hatchet with the 
greatest composure, and it was cut off. There 
exists now a celebrated palace at Rome which 
derives its name from its ancient possessors, 
the Laterani. 

Laterium, the villa of Q. Cicero at Arpi- 
num near the Liris. Cic. ad Attic. 10, 
ep* 1, 1. 4, ep. 7. ad. fr . 3, ep. 1. — Plin. IS, 
c. IS. 

Latialis, a surname of Jupiter, who was 
worshipped by the inhabitants of Latium upon 
mount Albanus at stated times. The festi- 
vals, which were first instituted by Tarquin 

the Proud, lasted fifteen days. Liu. 21. 

[ Vid. Feriae Latinos. J 

Latini, the inhabitants of Latium. [ Vid. 
Latium.] 

Latinus Latiaris, a celebrated informer, 
See. Tacit. 

Latin us, a son of Faunus by Marica, 
king of the Aborigines in Italy, who from 
him were called Latini. He married Amata 
by whom he had a son and a daughter. The 
son died in his infancy, and the daughter, 
called Lavinia, was secretly promised in mar- 
riage by her mother to Tumus king of the 
Rutuli, one of her most powerful admirers. 
The gods opposed this union, and the oracles 
declared that Lavinia must become the wife 
of a foreign prince. The arrival of tineas in 
Italy seemed favorable to this prediction, 
and Latinus by offering his daughter to 
the foreign prince, and making him his friend 
and ally, seemed to have fulfilled the com- 
mands of the oracle. Turims however dis- 
approved of the conduct of Latinus, he claimed 
Lavinia as his lawful wife, and prepared to 
support his cause by arms, iEneas took up 
arms in his own defence, and Latium was 
the seat of the war. After mutual losses it 
was agreed that the quarrel should be de- 
cided by the two rivals, and Latinus promised 
his daughter to the conqueror. iEneas ob- 
tained the victory and married Lavinia. La- 
tinus soon after died and was succeeded by his 
son-in-law. Virg. JEn . . 9, Sec. — Ovid. Met. 
13, &c. Fast. 2, See. — Dionys . Ilal. 1, c. 13. 

Liu* l, c. 1, &c. — Justin. 45, c. 1. A 
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son of Sylvius iEneas sumamed also Sylvius, 
lie was the fifth king of the Latins and suc- 
ceeded his father. lie was father to Alba 
his successor. Dionys. 1, c. 15. — Lw. 2 e. 3. 

A son of Ulysses and Ciice also bore 

this name. 

Latium, a country of Italy near the river 
Tiber. It was originally very circumscribed, 
extending only from the Tiber to Circcii, 
but afterwards it comprehended the territo- 
ries of the Volsci, iEqui, Heraici, Ausones, 
Umbri, and Rutuli. The first inhabitants 
were called Aboiigmvs , and received the 
name of Latini fiom Latinus their king. 
According to others the word is derived 
from htti'o, to conceal, because Saturn con- 
cealed himself theie when flying the re- 
sentment of his son Jupiter. Laurentum 
was the capital of the country in the 
reign of Latinus, Laviniuin under iEneas, 
and Alba under Ascanius. [ Vid. Alba.] 
The Latins, though originally known on- 
ly among their neighbours, soon rose in 
consequence when Romulus had founded 
the city of Rome in their countiy. 
Virg. JEn. 7, v. 38. 1, 8, v. 322. — Strub. 

5. — Dionys. HaL — Justin. 20, c. 1. 

Flat, in Xlomul. — Plin. 3, c. 12. — Tacit. 4, 
Ann* 5* 

Latius, a surname of Jupiter at Rome. 
Stat. 5. — Sylv. 2 , v. 592. 

L atm us, a mountain of Caria near Mile- 
tus. It is famous for the residence of Endy- 
mion, whom Diana regularly visited in the 
night, whence he is often called J .at mi us 
Heros. [ Vid. Endymion.] Mela, 1, c. 17. 

— Ovid. Trist . 2, v. 299. Art. Am. 3, v. 85. 

— Plin. 5, c. 29. — St rub. 14 Cic. I, Tusc. 

28. 

Latobius, the god of health among the 
Corinthians. 

Latobrigi, a people of Belgtc Gaul* 

Latois, a name of Diana as being the 
daughter of Latona. — — A country house 
near Ephesus. 

L atomic . [ Vid. Laturoias.J 

Latona, a daughter of Cceus the Titan 
and Phoebe, or, according to Homer, of Sa- 
turn. She was admired for her beauty, and 
celebrated for the favors which she granted to 
Jupiter. Juno, always jealous of her hus- 
band’s amours, made Latona the object of 
her vengeance, and sent the serpent Python to 
disturb her peace and persecute her. Latona 
wandered from place to place in the time 
of her pregnancy, continually alarmed for 
fear of Python. She was driven from heaven, 
and Terra, influenced by Juno, refused to 
give her a place where she might find rest 
and bring forth. Neptune moved with com- 
passion, struck with his trident, and made im- 
moveable the island of Delos which before 
wandered in the iEgean, and appeared some- 
times above, and sometimes below, the sur- 
face of the sea. Latona, clianged into a 
quail by Jupiter, came to Delos, where she 

resumed 



resumed her original shape, and gave birth 
to Apollo and Diana, leaning against a palm 
tree or an olive. Her repose was of short 
duration, Juno discovered the place of her 
retreat, and obliged her to fly from Delos. 
She wandered over the gieatest part of the 
world, and in Caria, where her fatigue com- 
pelled her to stop, she was insulted and ri- 
diculed by peasants of whom she asked for 
water, while they were weeding a marsh. 
Their refusal and insolence provoked her, 
and she intreated Jupiter to punish their 
barbarity. They were all changed into frogs. 
She was exposed to repeated insults by 
Niobe, who boasted herself greater than the 
mother of Apollo and Diana, and ridiculed 
the presents which the piety of her neigh- 
bours had offered to Latona. [Vid. Niobe.] 
Her beauty proved fatal to the giant Tityus, 
whom Apollo and Diana put to death. 
[Vid. Tityus.] At last Latona, though per- 
secuted and exposed to the resentment of 
Juno, became a powerful deity, and saw her 
children receive divine honors. Her wor- 
ship was generally established where her 
children received adoration, particularly at 
Argos, Delos, &c. where she had temples. 
She had an oiacle in Egypt, celebrated 
for the true decisive answers which it gave. 
JDiod. 5. — Herodot. 2, c, 155. — Pans. 2 
& 5. — Homer. II. 21. Hym. in Ap. § 
Dian. — Hesiod. Theog . — Apollod. 3, c. 5 
& 10. — Odd. Met. 6, v. 260. — Hygin. fab . 
140. 

Latofolis, a city of Egypt. Strab. 

Latous, a name given to Apollo as son of 
Latona. Odd . Met. 6, fab. 9. 

Latreus, one of the Centaurs, who, after 
killing Halesus, was himself slain by Cseneus. 
Ovid. Met . 12, v. 465. 

LaudXmia, a daughter of Alexander king 
of Epirus and Olympias, daughter of Pyrrhus, 
killed in a temple of Diana, by the enraged 

populace. Justin. 28, c. 3. The wife of 

Protesilaus. [ Vid. Laodamia.] 

Laudice. [ Vid. Laodice.] 

Laverna, the goddess of thieves and dis- 
honest persons at Romo She did not only 
preside over robbers, called from her haver- 
mones , but she protected such as deceived 
others, or performed their secret machinations 
in obscurity and silence. Her worship was 
very popular, and the Romans raised her an 
altar near one of the gates of the city, which 
from that circumstance was called the gate 
of Laverna. She was generally represented by 
a head without a body. Horat . 1, ep. 16, 
v. 60. — Varro de L. L. 4. A place men- 

tioned by Plut. &c. 

Lavernium, a temple of Laverna, near 
Formiae. Cic. 7, Alt. 8. 

Laufella, a wanton woman, &c. Juv. 
6. v. 319, 

Laviana, a province* of Armenia Mi- 
nor. 

LavInia, a daughter of king Latiuus <uid 
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Amata. She was betrothed to her relation 
king Turnus, but because the oracle ordered 
her father to marry her to a foreign prince, 
she was given to iEneas after the death of 
Turnus. [ Vid. Latinus.] At her husband’s 
death she was left pregnant, and being fearful 
of the tyranny of Ascanius her son-in-law, 
she fled into the woods, where she brought 
forth a son called ASneas Sylvius. JDionys. 

Hal. 1 Virg. JEn. 6 & l.—Ovid. Met. 14, 

v. 507. — Liv. 1, c. 1. 

Lavinium or Lavinum, a town of Italy, 
built by JEneas, and called by that name in 
honor of Lavinia, the founder’s wife. It 
was the capital of Latium during the reign of 
JEneas. Virg. JEn. 1, v. 262. — Strab. 5. — 
JDionys. Hal. 1. — Liv. 1, c. 2. — Justin. 43, 
c. 2. 

Laura, a place near Alexandria in 
Egypt. 

La urea cum, a town at the confluence of 
the Ens and the Danube, now Lorch. 

Laurentalia, certain festivals celebrated 
at Rome in honor of Laurentia, on the last day 
of April and the 25d of December. They 
were in process of time, part of the Saturnalia. 
Odd. Fast 3 , v. 57. 

Laurentes agri, the country in the 
neighbourhood of Laurentum. Tibul. 2, el. 
5, v. 41. 

Laurentia. [Vid. Acca.] 

Laurentini, the inhabitants of Latium. 
They received this name from the great num- 
ber of laurels which grew in the country. 
King Latinus found one of uncommon large- 
ness and beauty, when he was going to build 
a temple to Apollo, and the tree was conse- 
crated to the god, and preserved with the 
most religious ceremonies. Virg. JEn. 7, v. 
59. ^ , 

La urentius, belonging to Laurentum or 
Latium. Virg. JEn. 10, v. 709. 

Laurentum, now Paterno, the capital of 
the kingdom of Latium in the reign of La- 
tinus. It is on the sea coast east of the Tiber. 

[ Vid. Laurentini.] Strab. 5. — Mela, 2, c.4. 
— Liv. 1, c. 1. — Virg. JEn. 7, v. 171. 

Laurion, a place of Attica, where were 
gold mines, from which the Athenians drew 
considerable revenues, and with which they 
built their fleets by the advice of Themis- 
tocles. These mines failed before the age 
of Strabo. Thucyd. 2, — Paus . 1, c. 1. 
Strab . 9. 

Lauron, a town of Spain, where Pompey’s 
son was conquered by Cassar’s army. 

La us, now Laino , a town on the river of 
the same name, which forms the southern 
boundary of Lucania. Strab. 6. 

Laus Pompeia, a town of Italy, founded 
by a colony sent thither by Pompey. 

Lausus, a son of Numitor and brother of 
Ilia. He was put to death by his uncle 
Amulius, who usurped his father’s throne. 

Odd. Fast . 4, v. 54. A son of Mezentius, 

king of the Tyrrhenians, killed by JEneas in 

the 
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the war which his father and Tumua made 
against the Trojans. 77 rg. JEn. 7, v. 649. 
L 10, v. 4526, &c. 

Lautium, a city of Latium. 

Lautumijb or Latomjjk, a prison at Syra- 
cuse cut out of the solid rock by Dionysius, 
and now converted into a subterraneous gar- 
den filled with numerous shrubs, florishing 
in luxuriant variety. Cic. Ver. 5, c. 27. — 
Liv. 26, v. 27. 1. 52, c. 26. 

Leades, a son of Astacus, who killed 
Eteoclus. Apollod . 

Lkjei, a nation of Pceonia, near Mace- 
donia. 

Le^na, an Athenian hailot. [77V/. Lm- 

eander, a youth of Abydos, famous for 

his amours with Ileio. [ 77 d. Hero.] A 

Milesian who wiote an lustoiical commentary 
upon his country. 

Leandre, a daughter of Amyclas, who 
married Areas. Apollod . 

Leandrias, a Lacedaemonian refugee of 
Thebes, who declared, according to an ancient 
oracle, that Sparta would lose the superiority 
over Greece when conquered by the Thebans 
at Leuctra. Diod. 15. 

Leanira, a daughter of Amyclas. [ Vul. 
Leandre.] 

Learchus, a son of Athamas and Ino, 
crushed to death against a wall by liis father, 
in a fit of madness. [77d. Athamas.] Ovid. 
Fast . 6, v. 490. 

Lebabea, now Lioadias, a town of Boeo- 
tia, near mount Helicon. It received tills 
name from the mother of Aspledon,*and be- 
came famous for the oracle and cave of Tro- 
phonius. No moles could live there, accord- 
ing to Pliny. Strab. 9. — IHin. 16, c. 56. — 
Paus. 9, c. 59. 

Lebedus or Lebedos, a town of Ionia, at 
the north of Colophon, where festivals were 
yearly observed in honor of Bacchus, and 
where Tropbonius had a cave and a temple. 
Lysimachus destroyed it, and carried part of 
the inhabitants to Ephesus. It had been 
founded by an Athenian colony, under one of 
the sons of Codrus. Strab. 14. — Herat. 1. 
cp. 11, v. 7. — Herodot. 1, c. 142. — Cic. 1, 
JDiv. 55. 

Lebena, a commercial town of Crete, 
with a temple sacred to JEsculapius. Pans. 2, 
c. 26. 

Lebikthos Sc Lebynthos, an island in 
the iEgean sea, near Patmos. Strab , 10. — 
Mela, 2, c. 7. — Ovid. Met . 8, v. 222. 

Lechjeum, now Pelago, a port of Corinth 
in the bay of Corinth. St at. Theb . 2, v. 581. 
52, c. 25. 

Lectum, a promontory now cape Saba, 
separating Troas from JEolia. Liv. 57, 
c. 57. 

Lecythus, a town of Euboea. I 

Led a, a daughter of king Thespius and 
Eurythemis, who married Tyndarus, kins: of 
Sparta. She was seen bathing in the river 
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Eurotas by Jupiter, when she was some fW 
days advanced in her pregnancy, and the god 
struck with her beauty lesolvcd to deceive 
her. lie persuaded Venus to change herself 
into an eagle, while he assumed the foim of 
a swan ; and, after this metamorphosis, 
Jupiter, as if feaiful of the tyianmenl cnielty 
of the bird of picy, fled through the air 
into the arms of Leda, who willingly shel- 
tered the trembling swan from the assaults 
of his superior enemy. The caresses with 
which the naked Leda received the swan, 
enabled Jupiter to avail himself of his situ- 
ation, and nine months after this adventuie, 
the wife of Tyndai irs brought foitli two eggs, 
of one of which spuing Pollux and Helena, 
and of the other Castor and Clytemnostia. 
The two former were deemed the offspring 
of Jupiter, and the others claimed Tyndarus 
for their father. Some mythologists attributed 
this amour to Nemesis, and not to Leda; 
and they further mention, that Leda was 
entrusted with the education of the children 
which sprang from the eggs brought forth by 
Nemesis. [Fid. Helena.] To reconcile 
this diversity of opinions, others maintain 
that Leda received the name of Nemesis after 
death. Homer and Ilesiod make no men- 
tion of the metamorphosis of Jupiter into a 
swan, whence some have imagined that the 
fable was unknown to these two ancient poets, 
and probably invented since their age. ApoU 
lod . 1, c. 8. L 5, c. 10. — Ovid. Met. 6 , v. 109. 
— Ilesiod. 17, v. 55. — Hi/gin. fab. 77. — 
Isocr. in Hel. — Homer. Oil. 11. — Fit rip. in 

Hel. A famous dancer in the age of Juvc- 

nal. 6, v. 65. 

Ledjka, an epithet given to Ilennionc, Sec, 
as related to Leda. Virg. Adn. 5, v. 528. 

Ledus, now Z.cz, a river of Gaul near the 
modem Montpelier. Mela, 2, c. 5. 

Leg io, a corps of soldiers in the Itoman 
armies, whose numbers have been different at 
different times. The legion under Romulus 
consisted of 5000 foot and 500 horse, and was 
soon after augmented to 4000, after the ad- 
mission of the Sabines into the city. When 
Annibal was in Italy it consisted of 5000 sol- 
diers, and afterwards it decreased to 4000, 
or 4500. Marius made it consist of 6200, 
besides 700 horse. This was the period of 
its greatness in numbers. Livy speaks of ten, 
and even eighteen, legions kept at Home. 
During the consular government it was usual 
to levy and fit up four legions, which were 
divided between the two consuls. This num- 
ber was however often increased, as time and 
occasion required. Augustus maintained a 
standing army of twenty-three or twenty-five 
legions, and this number was seldom dixra^ 
nished. In the reign of Tiberius there were 
27 legions, and the peace establishment of 
Adrian maintained no less than thirty of the** 
formidable brigades. They were distributed 
over the Roman empire, and their s tatio ns 
were settled and permanent. The peace of 

Britain 



Britain was protected by three legions ; six- 
teen were stationed on the banks of the 
Rhine and Danube, viz. two in Lower, and 
three in Upper Germany ; one in Noricum, 
one in Rhaetia, three in Mo&sia, four in 
Pannonia, and two in Dacia. Eight were 
stationed on the Euphrates, six of which re- 
mained in Syria, and two in Cappadocia; 
while the remote provinces of Egypt, Africa, 
and Spain, were guarded each by a single 
legion. Besides these the tranquillity of 
Rome was preserved by 20,000 soldiers, who, 
under the titles of city cohort and of prae- 
torian guards, watched over the safety of the 
monarch and of the capital. The legions 
were distinguished by different appellations, 
and generally borrowed their name from the 
order in which they were first raised, as 
priina, secunda, tertia t guarta , &c. Besides 
this distinction, another more expressive was 
generally added, as from the name of the 
emperor who embodied them, as Augusta, 
Plaudiana, Galbiana , Flavin, Ulpia , Tra - 
jana, Antoniana, Sec. ; from the provinces or 
quarters where they were stationed, as Britan - - 
nica, Cyreniaca , Gallica, &c. ; from the pro- 
vinces which had been subdued by their 
valor, as Parthica , Scythica, Arabica , Afri- 
cana , &c. ; from the names of the deities 
whom their generals particularly worshipped, 
as Minervia, ApoUinaris, dec. ; or from more 
trifling accidents, as Martin, Fulminatrix, 
jRapax, Adjutrix , Sec . Each legion was 

divided into ten cohorts, each cohort into three 
manipuli, and every manipulus into two 
centuries or ordines. The chief commander 
of the legion was called legatus , lieutenant. 
The standards borne by the legions were 
various. In the first ages of Rome a wolf 
was the standard, in honor of Romulus ; 
after that a hog, because that animal was 
generally sacrificed at the conclusion of a 
treaty, and therefore it indicated that war is 
' undertaken for the obtaining of peace. A 
minotaur was sometimes the standard, to in- 
timate the secrecy with which the general 
was to act, in commemoration of the laby- 
rinth. Sometimes a horse or boar was 
used, till the age of Marius, who changed all 
these for the eagle, being a representation 
of that bird in silver, holding sometimes a 
thunderbolt in its claws. The Roman eagle 
ever after remained in use, though Trajan 
made use of the dragon. 

Lejctus or Letus, a commander of the 
Boeotians at the siege of Troy. He was saved 
from the victorious hand of Hector and from 
death by Idoraeneus. Homer . II. 2, 6 8c 17. 
— — One of the Argonauts, son of Alector. 
ApoUod. 2, c. 9. 

L el aps, a dog that never failed to seize 
and conquer whatever animal he was ordered 
to pursue. It was given to Procris by Diana, 
and Procris reconciled herself to her husband 
lay presenting him with that valuable present. 
According to some, Procris had received it 
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from Minos, as a reward for the dangerous 
wounds of which she had cured him. Hygin. 

fab . 128. — Ovid. Met . 7, v. 771 Pans. 9, 

c. 19. One of Actaeon’s dogs. Ovid. 

Met. 3, v. 211. 

Leleges, ( a kty&) to gather ) a wandering 
people composed of different unconnected 
nations. They were originally inhabitants of 
Caria, and went to the Trojan war with Altes 
their king. Achilles plundered their coun- 
try, and obliged them to retire to the neigh- 
bourhood of Halicarnassus, where they fixed 
their habitation. The inhabitants of Laconia 
and Megara bore this name for some time, 
from Lelex, one of their kings. Strab. 7 
Sc 8. — Homer. IL 21, v. 85. — P/m. 4, c. 7. 
1. 5, c. 30. — Virg. JEn. 8, v. 725. — Paus. 3, 
c. 1. 

Lelegeis, a name applied to Miletus, 
because once possessed by the Leleges. 
Plin. 5, c. 29. 

Lelex, an Egyptian, who came with a 
colony to Megara, where he reigned about 
200 years before the Trojan war. His sub- 
jects were called from him Leleges , and the 

place Lelegeia mcenia. Paus. 3, c. 1. A 

Greek, who was the first king of Laconia in 
Peloponnesus. His subjects were also called 
Leleges, and the country where he reigned 
Lelegia . Id. 

Lemanis, a place in Britain, where Caesar 
is supposed to have first landed, and therefore 
placed by some at Lime in Kent. 

Lemannus, a lake in the country of the 
Allobroges, through which the Rhone flows by 
Geneva* It is now called the lake of Geneva or 
Lausanne. Lucan. 1, v. 396. — Mela , 2, c. 5. 

Lemnos, an island in the iEgean sea be- 
tween Tenedos, Imbros, and Samothrace. It 
was sacred to Vulcan, called Lemnius paler, 
who fell there when kicked down from heaven 
by Jupiter. [Vid. Vulcanus.] It was ’cele- 
brated for two horrible massacres ; that of the 
Lemnian women murdering their husbands, 
[ Vvl. Hipsipyle,] and that of the Lemnians, 
or Pelasgi, in killing all the children they had 
had by some Athenian women, whom they 
had carried away to become their wives. 
These two acts of cruelty have given rise to 
the proverb of Lemnian actions, which is ap- 
plied to all barbarous and inhuman deeds. 
The first inhabitants of Lemnos were the Pe- 
lasgi, or rather the Thracians who were mur- 
dered by their wives. After them came the 
children of the Lemnian widows by the Argo- 
nauts, whose descendants were at last expelled 
by the Pelasgi, about 1 100 years before the 
Christian era. Lemnos is about 112 miles in 
circumference, according to Pliny, who says, 
that it is often shadowed by mount Athos, 
though at the distance of 87 miles. It has been 
called Hipsipyle, from queen Hipsipyle. It 
is famous for a certain land of earth or chalk, 
called terra Lemnia or terra sigillata, from 
the seal or impression which it can bear. As 
the inhabitants were blacksmiths, the poets 

have 
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have taken occasion to fix the forges of Vul- 
can in that island, and to consecrate the whole 
country to his divinity. Lemnos is also ce- 
lebrated for a labyrinth, which, according to 
some traditions, surpassed those of Crete and 
Egypt. Some remains of it were still visible 
in die age of Pliny. The island of Lemnos, 
now called Stahmene , was reduced under 
the power of Athens by Miltiades, and the 
Cardans who then inhabited it, were obliged 
to emigrate. Virg. JEn. 8, v. 454. — Homer. 
II. 1, v. 595. — C. Nep. in Milt. — Strab. 1, 
2, & 7. — Herodot. 6 , c. 140. — Mela, 2, c. 7. 
—‘Apollon. 1, Arg. — Flacc. 2, v. 78.— 
Ovid. Art. Am. 3 , v. 672. — StaU 3, Theb. 274. 

Lemo vices, a people of Gaul, now Limou- 
sin <£• Limoges. Cecs. G. 7, G. 4. 

Lemovii, a nation of Germany. Tacit . 
cle Germ. 

LemCres, the manes of the dead. The 
ancients supposed that the souls after death, 
wandered all over the world, and disturbed 
the peace of its inhabitants. The good spirits 
were called Lares familiares, and the evil ones 
were known by the name of Larva, or Le- 
mures . They terrified the good, and con- 
tinually haunted the wicked and impious ; and 
the Romans had the superstition to celebrate 
festivals in their honor, called Lcmuna , or 
Lemurialia , in the month of May. They 
were first instituted by Romulus to appease 
the manes of his brother Remus, from whom 
they were called Remuria , and, by corruption, 
Lcmuria. These solemnities continued three 
nights, during which the temples of the gods 
were shut, and marriages prohibited. It 
was usual for the people to throw black 
beans on the graves of the deceased, or to 
bum them, as the smell was supposed to 
be insupportable to them. They also mut- 
tered magical words, and, by beating kettles 
and drums, they believed that the ghosts 
would depart and no longer come to ter- 
rify their relations upon earth. Ovid. Fast. 5, 
v. 421, &c. — Horat. 2, ep. 2, v. 209. — Per- 
sius 5, v. 185. 

Lemuria & Lemuralia. [ Vid. Lemures.] 

Lenzeus, a surname of Bacchus, from 
Xwa$, a wine press. There was a festival 
called Lencea, celebrated in his honor, in 
which the ceremonies observed at the other 
festivals of the god chiefly prevailed. There 
were, besides, poetical contentions, &c. Pans. 
— Vvrg. G. 2, v. 4. JEn. 4, v. 207. — Ovid. 
Met . 4, v. 14. — A learned grammarian, 
ordered by Pompey to translate into Latin 
some of the physical manuscripts of Mithri- 
dates, king of Pontus. 

Lentulus, a celebrated family at Rome, 
which produced many great men in the com- 
monwealth. The most illustrious were 
L. Com. Lentulus, a consul, A. U. C. 427, 
who dispersed some robbers who infested Um- 
bria. — Batiatus Lentulus, a man who 
trained up some gladiators at Capua, which 
escaped from his school. — Cora. Lentulus 
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surnamed Sura. He joined in Catiline** 
conspiracy, and assisted in corrupting the 
Allobroges. He was convicted in full 
senate by Cicero, and put in prison and 
afterwards executed. A consul who tri- 

umphed over the Samnites. — Cn. Len- 
tulus, surnamed Geetuhcus , was made con- 
sul, A D. 26, and was, some time after, put 
to death by Tiberius, who was jealous of 
his great popularity. He wrote an history 
mentioned by Suetonius, and attempted also 
poetry. — L. Lentulus, a friend of Pompey, 
put to death in Africa. P. Corn. Len- 

tulus, a praetor, defeated by the lebellious 
slaves in Sicily. Lentulus Spinlher, a se- 
nator, kindly used by J. Caesar, &c. A 

tribune at the battle of Cannae. P. Len- 

tulus, a friend of Ilrutus, mentioned by Cicero 
(de Orat. 1, c. 48,) as a great and consummate 

statesman. Besides these, there arc a few 

others, whose name is only mentioned in 
history, and whose life was not marked by 
any uncommon event. The consulship was 
in the family of the Lentuli in the years of 
Rome 427, 479, 517,518, 555, 555, 598, &c. 
Tacit. Ann. — Lie. — Flor. — Plin. — Pint . 
— Eutrop. 

Leo, a native of Byzantium, who florished 
550 years before the Christian era* His 
philosophical and political talents endeared 
him to his countrymen, and he was always 
sent upon every important occasion as am- 
bassador to Athens, or to the court of Philip 
king of Macedonia. This monarch, well 
acquainted with the abilities of Leo, was sen- 
sible that his views and claims to Byzan- 
tium would never succeed while it was pro- 
tected by the vigilance of such a patriotic 
citizen. To remove him he had recourse to 
artifice and perfidy. A letter was forged, in 
which Leo made solemn promises of betray- 
ing his country to die king of Macedonia for 
money. This was no sooner known than the 
people ran enraged to the house of Leo, and 
the philosopher, to avoid their fury, and with- 
out attempting his justification, strangled him- 
self. He had written some treatises upon 
physic, and also the history of his country, 
and the wars of Philip in seven books, which 
have been lost Plut. — - A Corinthian at 

Syracuse, &c. A king of Sparta. — A 

son of Eurycrates. Athcn . 12. — Phdostr . 

An emperor of the east, surnamed the 

Thracian . He reigned 17 years, and died 
A. D. 474, being succeeded by Leo the se- 
cond for 10 months, and afterwards by Zeno. 

Leocorion, a monument and temple 
erected by the Athenians to Pasithea, The- 
ope, and Eubule. daughters of Leos, who 
immolated themselves when an oracle had 
ordered that, to stop the raging pestilence* 
some of the blood of the citizens must 
be shed* ABUan. 1 2, c* 28. — — Ctc. IV* D* 3$ 
c. 19. 

Leocrates, an Athenian general, who 
florished B. C. 460^ &c* Hiod. } l. 

LeooXaus, 
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Leodamas, a son of Eteocles, one of the 
seven Theban chiefs who defended the city 
against the Argives. He killed iEgialeus, 

and was himself killed by Alcmceon. 

A son of Hector and Andromache. Dictys 
Cret. 

Leodocus, one of the Argonauts. Flacc. 

Leogoras, an Athenian debauchee, who 
maintained the courtezan Myrrhina. 

Leon, a king of Sparta. Herodot. 7, 
c. 204 A town of Sicily, near Syra- 

cuse. I.iv. 24, c. 25. 

Leona, a courtezan, called also Lana. 
VUl . Lama. 

Leonatus, one of Alexander’s generals. 
His fathei’s name was Eunus. He distin- 
guished himself in Alexander’s conquest of 
Asia, and once saved the king’s life in a dan- 
gerous battle. After the death of Alexander, 
at the general division of the piovinccs, he 
received for his portion that part of Phrygia 
which bordeis on the Hellespont. He was 
empowered by Pcrdiccas to assist Eumenes in 
making himself master of the province of 
Cappadocia, which had been allotted to him. 
Like the rest of the generals of Alexander 
he was ambitious of power and dominion. He 
aspired to the sovereignty of Macedonia, and 
secretly communicated to Eumenes the dif- 
ferent plans he meant to pursue to execute 
his designs. He passed from Asia into 
Europe to assist Antipater against the Athe- 
nians, and was killed in a battle which 
was fought soon after his arrival. Histo- 
rians have mentioned, as an instance of the 
luxury of Leonatus, that he employed a 
number of camels to procure some earth 
from Egypt to wrestle upon, as in his 
opinion, it seemed better calculated for 
that purpose. Plut. in Alex. — Curt . 5, c. 12. 
L 6, c. 8. — Justin. 15, c. 2. Diod . 18. — 

C. 2?%). in Bum. A Macedonian 

with Pyrrhus in Italy against the Ro- 
mans. 

Leonidas, a celebrated king of Lacedae- 
mon, of the family of the Eurysthenidaj sent 
by liis countrymen to oppose Xerxes, king 
of Persia, who had invaded Greece with about 
five millions of souls. v He was offered the 
kingdom of Greece by tlie enemy, if he would 
not oppose his views ; but Leonidas heard 
the proposal with indignation, and observed, 
that he preferred death for his country, to an 
unjust though extensive dominion over it 
Before the engagement Leonidas exhorted 
his soldiers, and told them all to dine 
heartily as they were to sup in the realms 
of Pluto. The battle was fought at Ther- 
mopylae, and the 500 Spartans who alone 
had refused to abandon the scene of action, 
withstood the enemy with such vigor, that 
they were obliged to retire wearied and con- 
queied during three successive days, till 
Ephialtes, a Trachinian, had the perfidy to 
conduct a detachment of Persians by a se- 
ciet path up the mountains, whence they 
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suddenly fell upon the rear of die Spartane 
and crushed them to pieces. Only one 
escaped of the 500 ; lie returned home, 
where he was treated w r ith insult and re- 
proaches, for flying ingloriously from a 
battle in which liis biave companions with 
their loyal leader, had peushed. This ce- 
lebiated battle, which happened 480 years 
before the Christian era, taught the Gieeks 
to despise the number of the Feisians, 
and to rely upon their own strength and 
intrepidity. Temples were raised to the 
fallen hero, and festivals, called Leomdea, 
yearly celebrated at Sparta, in which free- 
born youths contended. Leonidas, as he 
departed for the battle fiom Lacedaemon, 
gave no other injunction to his wife, but, after 
his death, to marry a man of virtue and 
honor, to raise from her children deserving 
of the name and greatness of her first hus- 
band. Ilerodot . 7, c. 120, &c. — C. Nep. in 
Them . — Justm. 2. — - Val. Max. 1, c. 6. — 

Pa us 3, c. 4. — Plut. in Lyc . Cleom . 

A king of Sparta after Arcus II. 257 before 
Christ. lie was driven fiom his kingdom 
by Cleombrotus, his son-in-law, and after- 
waids re-established. — A pieceptor to 

Alexander the Great. A friend of Par- 

menio, appointed commander, by Alex- 
ander, of the soldiers who lamented the 
death of Parmenio, and who formed a se- 
parate cohort. Curt. 7, c. 2. A learned 

man of Rhodes, greatly commended by 
Strabo, &c. 

Leontium & Leontini, a town of Sicily 
about five miles distant from the sea-shore. It 
was built by a colony from Chalcis, in Euboea, 
and was, according to some accounts, once 
the habitation of the Laestrygones, for which 
reason the neighbouring fields are often 
called Lastrygoriti camjri. The country a as 
extremely fruitful, whence Ciceio calls it the 
grand magazine of Sicily. The wine which 
it produced was the best of the island. The 
people of Leontium implored the assistance of 
the Athenians against the Syracusans, B. C. 
427. T/iucyd. 6. — Polyb. 7. — Ovid . Fast. 4, 
v. 467. — Ital. 14, v. 126. — Cic. in Verr. 5. 

Leontium, a celebrated courtezan of 
Athens, who studied philosophy under Epi- 
curus, and became one of his most renowned 
pupils. She prostituted herself to the phi- 
losopher’s scholars, and even to Epicurus him- 
self, if we believe the reports which wore 
raised by some of his enemies. [ Fid. Epi- 
curus.] Metrodorus shared her favors in the 
most unbounded manner, and by him she had 
a son, to whom Epicurus was so partial, that 
he recommended him to his executors on his 
dying bed. Leontium not only professed her- 
self a warm admirer and follower of the doc- 
trines of Epicurus, but she even wrote a book 
in support of them against Theophrastus. 
This book was valuable, if we believe the tes- 
timony and criticism of Cicero, who praised 
[ the purity and elegance of its style, and the 
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truly Attic turn of the expressions. Leon- 
tium had also a daughter called Danae, who 
married Sophron. Cic. dc Nat. D. 1, c. 35. 

Leontocephalus, a strongly fortified city 
of Phrygia. Pint. 

Leonton or Leontopolis, a town of 
Egypt where lions were worshipped. Mhan . 
H. An. 12, c. 7. — Plin. 5, c. 10. . 

. Leontychides. [Fid. Leotychides.] 

Leos, a son of Orpheus, who immolated 
his three daughters for the good of Athens. 
[Fid. Lcocoiion.] 

Leostiienes, an Athenian general, who 
after Alexander’s death, drove Antipater to 
Thessaly, where he besieged him in the town 
of Lamia. The success which for a while 
attended his arms was soon changed by a fatal 
blow which he received fiom a stone thrown 
by the besieged, B. C. 523. The death of 
Leosthenes was followed by the total defeat of 
the Athenian forces. The funeral oration 
over his body was pronounced at Athens by 
Hyperides, in the absence of Demosthenes, 
who had been lately banished for taking a 
bribe from Harpalus. [Fid. Lamiacum.] 
Diod. 17 & 18. — Strab. 9. — Another ge- 
neral of Athens, condemned on account of 
the bad success which attended his arms 
against Peparethos. 

Leotychides, a king of Sparta, son of 
Menares, of the family of the Proclidae. He 
was set over the Grecian fleet, and, by his cou- 
rage and valor, he put an end to the Persian 
war at die famous battle of Mycale. It is said 
that he cheered the spirits of his fellow-sol- 
diers at Mycale, who were anxious for their 
countrymen in Greece, by raising a report that 
a battle had been fought at Platsea, in which 
die barbarians had been defeated. This suc- 
ceeded, and though the information was pre- 
mature, yet a battle was fought at Platiea, in 
which the Greeks obtained the victory the 
same day that the Persian fleet was destroyed 
at Mycale. Leotychides was accused of a ca- 
pital crime by the Ephori, and, to avoid the 
punishment which his guilt seemed to deserve, 
he fled to the temple of Minerva at Tegea, 
where he perished, B. C. 469, after a reign 
of 22 years. lie was succeeded by his grand- 
son Archidamus. Fetus. 5, c. 7 & 8. — Diod. 

11. A son of Agis, king of Sparta, by 

Timsea. The legitimacy of tus birth was dis- 
puted by some, and it was generally believed 
that he was the son of Alcibiades. He was 
prevented from ascending the throne of 
Sparta by Lysander, though Agis had de- 
clared him upon his death -bed his lawful son 
and heir, and Agesilaus -was appointed in his 
place. C. Nep. in Ages . — Plul. — Pans. 3, 
c. 8. 

Lephyrium, a city of Cilicia, 

LepIda, a noble woman, accused of at- 
tempts to poison her husband, from whom she 
had been separated for 20 years. She was 
condemned under Tiberius. Tacit. Ann . 3, 

cw 22.— A woman who married Scipio. 
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Domitia, a daughter of Drusus and Antonin, 
great niece to Augustus, and aunt to the em- 
peror Nero. She is described by Tacitus as 
a common prostitute, infamous in her man- 
ners, violent in her temper, and yet celebrated 
for her beauty. She was put to death by 
means of her rival Agrippina, Nero’s mother. 

Tacit. A wife of Galba the emperor. 

— A wife of Cassius, &c. 

Lepiiius, M. JEatiliijs, a Roman, cele- 
brated as being one of the triumvirs with 
Augustus and Antony. lie was of an illus- 
trious family, and, like the i est of his contem- 
poraries, he was remarkable for his ambition, 
to which were added a narrowness of mind, 
and a great deficiency of military abilities, 
lie was sent against Caesar’s murderers, and 
some time after, he leagued with M. Antony, 
who had gained the heart of his soldiers by 
artifice, and that of their commander by his 
address. When his influence and power 
among the soldiers had made him one of the 
triumvirs, he shewed his cruelty, like his col- 
leagues, by his proscriptions, and even suf- 
fered his own brother to be sacrificed to the 
dagger of the triumvirate. He received 
Africa as his portion in the division of the 
empire ; but his indolence soon rendered him 
despicable in the eyes of his soldiers and of 
liis colleagues ; and Augustus, who was well 
acquainted with the unpopularity of Lepidus, 
wont to his camp and obliged him to resign 
tho power to which he was entitled as being 
a triumvir. After this degrading event, lie 
sunk into obscurity, and retired, by order of 
Augustus, to Ccrceii, a small town on the 
coast of Latium, where he ended his days in 
peace, B. C. 13, and where he was forgotten 
as soon as out of power. Appian . — Plut. 

in Aug. — Flo?\ 4, c. 6 & 7. A Roman 

consul, sent to be the guardian of young Pto- 
lemy Epiphanos, whom his father had left to 
the care of the Roman people. Tacit. Ann. 

2, c. 67. — Justin . 30, c. 3. A son of 

Julia, the grand-daughter of Augustus* He 
was intended by Caius as his successor in the 
Roman empire. He committed adultery 
with A giippina when young. Dion . 59.—- 
An orator mentioned by Cicero in 
A censor A. U. C. 734. 

Lepinus, a mountain of Italy. Colum. 

10 . 

Lepontii, a people at the source of the 
Rhine. Plin. 3, c. 20. 

Lepreos, a son of Pyrgeus, who built a 
town in Elis, which he called after his own 
name. He laid a wager that he would eat as 
much as Hercules ; upon which he killed an 
ox and eat it up. He afterwards challenged 
Hercules to a trial of strength, and was 
killed. Perns. 5, c. 5. 

Leprwm or Lepreos, a town of Elis. 
Cic. 6 . Att. 2. — - Plin. 4, c* 5. 

Leptines, a general of Demetrius, who 
| ordered Cn. Octavius, one of the Roman am- 

! bassadors to be put to death. A son of 

0 d Hewnocrates* 
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Hermocrates, of Syracuse, brother to Dio- 
nysius. He was sent by his brother against 
the Carthaginians, and experienced so much 
success, that he sunk fifty of their ships. He 
was afterwards defeated by Mago, and ba- 
nished by Dionysius. He always continued 
a faithful friend to the interests of his bro- 
ther, though naturally an avowed enemy to 
tyranny and oppression. He was killed in a 

battle with the Carthaginians. Diod. 15. 

A famous orator at Athens, who endeavoured 
to set the people free from oppressive taxes. 
He was opposed by Demosthenes. — — A 
tyrant of Apollonia, in Sicily, who surren- 
dered to Timoleon. JDwd. 16. 

Leptis, the name of two cities of Africa, 
one of which, called Major , now Lebida , was 
near the Syrtes, and had been built by a Ty- 
rian or Sidonian colony. The other, called 
Minor , now Lemta, was about eighteen Ro- 
man miles from Adrumetum. It paid every 
day a talent to the republic of Carthage, by 
way of tribute. Lucan. 2, v. 251. — Plin. 
5, c. 19. — Sallust, in Jug. 77. — Mela , 1, 
c. 8. — - Strab . 5, v. 256. — • Cess* C. 2, c. 58. 
— - Cic. 5. Verr. 59. 

Leria, an island in the ASgean sea, on the 
coast of Caria, about eighteen miles in cir- 
cumference, peopled by a Milesian colony. 
Its inhabitants were very dishonest. Strab. 
10. — Herodot. 5, c. 125. 

Lerina, or JPiiANAsiA, a small island in 
the Mediterranean, on the coast of Gaul, at 
the east of the Rhone. Tadt. Ann . 1, c. 5. 

Lerna, a country of Argolis, celebrated 
for a grove and a lake, where, according to 
the poets, the Danaides threw the heads of 
their murdered husbands. It was there also 
that Hercules killed the famous hydra. Virg. 
JEn. 6, v. 805. 1. 12, v. 517. — Strab. 8. — 
Mela, 2, c. 5. — » Ovid. Met . 1, v. 597. — Lu- 
cres 5. — Stat. Theb. 4, v. 658. — Apollod . 

2, c. 15. There was a festival, called 

Lerneea , celebrated there in honor of Bac- 
chus, Proserpine, and Ceres, The Argives 
used Xo carry fire to this solemnity from a 
temple upon mount Crathis, dedicated to 
Diana. Pans. 

Lero, a small island on the coast of Gaul, 
called also Lerina. 

Lsros. r Vid. Leria.] 

Lesbos, a large island in the JEgean sea, 
now known by the name of Metelin , 168 
miles in circumference. It has been severally 
called JEgira, Lasiu, JEthiope, and Pelasgict, 
from thePelasgi, by whom it was first peopled, 
Macaria, from Macareus who settled in it, 
and Lesbos from the son-in-law and successor 
of 'Macareus who bore the same name. The 
chief towns of Lesbos were Methymna and 
Mitylene. Lesbos was originally governed 
by kings, but they were afterwards subjected 
to the neighbouring powers. The wine which 
it produced was greatly esteemed by the an- 
cients, and still is in the same repute among 
the moderns. The Lesbians were celebrated 
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among the ancients for their skill in music, 
and their women for their beauty ; but the 
general character of the people was so de- 
bauched and dissipated, that the epithet of 
Lesbian was often used to signify debauchery 
and extravagance. Lesbos has given birth to 
many illustrious persons, such as Arion, Ter- 
pander, &c. The best verses were by way of 
eminence often called Lesboum carmen, fiom 
Alcaeus and Sappho, who distinguished them- 
selves for their poetical compositions, and 
were also natives of the place. LHod. 5. — 
Strab. 15. — Virg. G. 2, v. 90. — Horat . 3, 
ep. 11. — Herodot. 1, c. 160. 

Lesbus or Lesbos, a son of Lapithas, 
grandson of iEolus, who married Methymna 
daughter of Macareus. He succeeded his 
father-in-law, and gave his name to the island 
over which he reigned. 

Lesches, a Greek poet of Lesbos, who 
florished B. C. 600. Some suppose him to 
be the author of the little Iliad, of which 
only few verses remain, quoted by Pans. 10> 
c. 25. 

Lestrygones. [Fid. Laestrygoncs.] 

Letanum, a town of Propontis, built by 
the Athenians. 

Leth^eus, a river of Lydia flowing by 
Magnesia into the Maeander. Strab. 10, &c. 
Another of Macedonia. — Of Crete. 

Lethe, one of the rivers of hell, whose 
waters the souls of the dead drank after 
they had been confined for a certain space 
of time in Tartarus. It had the power of 
making them forget whatever they had done, 
seen, or heard before, as the name implies, 

XyS-y, oblivion . Lethe is a river of Africa, 

near the Syrtes, which runs under the 
ground, and some time after rises again, 
whence the origin of the fable of the Lethean 

streams of oblivion There is also a river 

of that name in Spain. Another in Bce- 

otia, whose waters were drunk by those who 
consulted the oracle of Trophonius. Lucan. 
9, v. 555. — Ovid. Trist . 4, el. 1, v. 47. — 

Virg. G . 4, v. 545. JEn. 6, v. 714 ltd. 

1, v. 2 55. 1. 10, v. 555. — Pans, 9, c. 59. — 
Horat. 4, od. 7, v. 27. 

Letus, a mountain of Liguria. Lw. 41 , 
c. 18. 

Levana, a goddess of Rome, who pre- 
sided over the action of the person who took 
up from the ground a newly-born child, after 
it had been placed there by the midwife. This 
was generally done by the father, and so reli- 
giously observed was this ceremony, that the 
legitimacy of a child could be disputed with- 
out it. 

Lecoa, a town of the Salentincs, near 
a cape of the same name in Italy. Lucan. 5. 
■r 576. — — A town of Ionia. — — — Of Crete. 
— Of Argolis. Strab. 6, &c. 

Leucas or Lbucama, an island of the 
Ionian sea, now called St. Maura t near the 
coast of Epirus, famous for apromontory called 
Leucatef Leucas t or Leucatcs, where despond- 

ing 



ing lovers threw themselves into the sea. 
Sappho had recourse to this leap to free her- 
self from the violent passion which she enter- 
tained for Phaon. The word is derived from 
jituKog white , on account of the whiteness of 
its rocks. Apollo had a temple on the pro- 
montory, whence he is often called Leucadius* 
The island was formerly joined to the conti- 
nent by a narrow isthmus, which the inha- 
bitants dug through after the Peloponnesian 
war. Ovid, HerouL 15, v. 171. — Strab, 6, 
8c c. — Ital, 15, v. 502. — Virg, JEn. 5, v. 
274. 1. 8, v. 677. A town of Phoenicia. 

Leucasion, a village of Arcadia, Paus. 
8, c. 25. 

Leucaspis, a Lycian, one of the compa- 
nions of iEneas, drowned in the Tyrrhene 
sea. Vug. JEn. 6, v. 534. 

Leucate. [Vid. Leucas.] 

Leuce,* a small island in the Euxine sea, 
of a triangular form, between the mouths of 
the Danube and the Borysthcnes. According 
to the poets, the souls of the ancient heroes 
were placed there as in the Elysian fields, 
where they enjoyed perpetual felicity, and 
reaped the repose to which their benevolence 
to mankind, and their exploits during life, 
seemed to entitle them. From that circum- 
stance it has often been called the island of 
the blessed, &c. According to some ac- 
counts Achilles celebrated there his nuptials 
with Ipbigenia, or rather Helen, and shared 
the pleasures of the place with the manes of 
Ajax, &c. Strab. 2. — Mela , 2, c. 7. — Ann- 

mian. 22. — Q. Calab . 2, • v. 77 5. - One 

of the Oceanides whom Pluto carried into 
liis kingdom. 

Leuci, a people of Gaul, between the Mo- 
selle and the Macse. Their capital is now 
called Toul. Gees. B. G. 1, c. 40. Moun- 

tains on the west of Crete, appearing at a dis- 
tance like white clouds, whence the name. 

LeuCippe, one of the Oceanides. 

Leucippides, the daughters of Leucippus. 
[Vid. Leucippus.] 

Leucippus, a celebrated philosopher of 
Abdera, about 428 years before Christ, dis- 
ciple to Zeno. He was the first who invented 
the famous system of atoms and of a va- 
cuum, which was afterwards more fully ex- 
plained by Democritus and Epicurus. Many 
of his hypotheses have been adopted by the 
moderns, with advantage. Diogenes has 
written his life. — — A brother of Tyndarus 
king of Sparta, who married Philodice 
daughter of Inachus, by whom he had two 
daughters, Hilaira and Phoebe, known by 
the patronymic of Leucippides. They were 
carried away by their cousins Castor and 
Pollux, as they were going to celebrate their 
nuptials with Lynceus and Idas. Ovid. 
Fast. 4, v. 701. — Apollod. 5, c. 10, &c. 
— Vans. 5, c. 17 & 26. — — A son of Xan- 
fhus, descended from Bellerophon. He be- 
came deeply enamoured of one of his sisters, 
and when he was ur able to restrain his un- 
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natural passion, he resolved to gratify it* 
He acquainted his mother with it, and threat- 
ened to murder himself if she attempted to 
oppose his views or remove the object of his af- 
fection. The mother, rather than lose a son 
whom she tenderly loved, cherished his pas- 
sion, and by her consent her daughter yielded 
herself to the arms of her brother. Some time 
after the father resolved to give his daugh- 
ter in marriage to a Lycian prince. The 
future husband was informed that the daugh- 
ter of Xanthus secretly entertained a lover, 
and he communicated the intelligence to the 
father. Xanthus upon this secretly watched 
his daughter, and when Leucippus had in- 
troduced liimself to her bed, the father, in 
his eagerness to discover tlue seducer, occa- 
sioned a little noise in the i oom. The daugh- 
ter was alarmed, and as she attempted to 
escape she received a mortal wound from her 
father, who took her to be the lover. Leu- 
cippus came to her assistance, and stabbed 
his father in the dark, without knowing who 
he was. This accidental parricide obliged 
Leucippus to fiy from his country. lie 
came to Crete, where the inhabitants re- 
fused to give him an asylum, when acquainted 
with the atrociousness of his crime, and he 
at last came to Ephesus, where he died in the 
greatest misery and remorse. Hermesiannx 

apud Earthen . c. 5. A son of CEno- 

maus who became enamoured of Daphne, 
and to obtain her confidence disguised him- 
self in a female dress, and attended his mis- 
tress as a companion. He gained the affec- 
tions of Daphne by his obsequiousness and 
attention, but his artifice at Jast proved fatal 
through the influence and jealousy of his 
rival Apollo; for when Daphne and her 
attendants were bathing in the Ladon, the 
sex of Leucippus was discovered, and lie 
perished by die darts of the females. Bur- 
then. Erotic . C. 15. — Paus. 8, c. 20. 

A son of Hercules by Marsc, one of the 
daughters of Thespius. Apollod . 5, c. 7. 

Leucola, a part of Cyprus. 

Leu con, a tyrant of Bosphorus, who 
lived in great intimacy with the Athenians. 
He was a firm patron of the useful arts, 
and greatly encouraged commerce. Strab. 

— Dion. 14. A son of Athamas and 

Themislo. Paus. 6, c. 22. — A king 
of Pontus killed by his brother, whose 

bed he had defiled. Ovid, in Jb. 5. A 

town of Africa near Cyrene. JRierodat t, c. 
160. 

Leucone, a daughter of Aphidas, who 
gave her name to a fountain of Arcadia. 
Paus . 8, c. 44. 

Leucones, a son of Hercules. Apollod* 

Leuconoe, a daughter of Lycambes. 
The Leuconoe to whom Horace addresses liis 
I od* 11, seems to be a fictitious name. 

Leucopetra, a place on the isthmus of 
Corinth, where the Achspans were defeated 

by the consul Mumjnius. A promontory 
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six miles east from Rhegium in Italy, where 
the Apennines terminate and sink into the 
sea. 

# Leucophrys, a temple of Diana, with a 
city of the same name, near the Mseander. 
The goddess was represented under the figure 
of a woman with many breasts, and crowned 
with victory. — An ancient name of Tene- 
dos. JPaus. 10, c. 14. — Strab. 13 & 14. 

Xieu copolis, a town of Caria 

Leucos, a river of Macedonia near Pyd- 
«a. A man, &c. [ Fid. Idomeneus. ] 

Leucosia, a small island in the Tyrrhene 
sea. It received its name from one of the 
companions of iEneas, who was drowned 
there, or from one of the Sirens, who was 
thrown there by the sea. Strab. 5. — Ovid. 
Met . 15, v. 708. 

Leucosyrii, a people of Asia Minor, 
called aftei wards Cappadocians. Strab. 12. 
The same napae is given to the inhabitants 
of Cilicia, where it borders on Cappadocia. 
C. JSTep. 14, c. 1. 

Leucothoe or Leucothea, the wife of 
Athamas, changed into a sea deity. [Fid. 
Ino.] She was called Matuta by the Ro- 
mans, who raised her a temple, where all 
the people, particularly women, offered vows 
for their brothers* children. They did not 
intreat the deity to protect their own chil- 
dren, because Ino had been unfortunate in 
her*s. No female slaves were permitted to 
enter the temple ; or if their curiosity tempted 
them to transgress this rule, they were 
beaten away with the greatest severity. To 
this supplicating for other people’s children, 
Ovid alludes in these lines ; Fast. 6. 

Non tamen hanc pro stirpe sud pia mater 
adorat , 

Ipsa parum felvc visa fuisse parens . 

— A daughter of king Orchamus by Eu- 
rynome. Apollo became enamoured of her, 
and to introduce himself to her with greater 
facility, he assumed the shape and features 
of her mother. Their happiness was com- 
plete, when Clytia, who tenderly loved 
Apollo, and was jealous of his amours with 
Leucothoe, discovered the whole intrigue 
to her father, who ordered his daughter to 
be buried alive. The lover, unable to 
save her from, death, sprinkled nectar and 
ambrosia on her tomb, which penetrating 
as far as the body, changed it into a beau- 
tiful tree which bears the frankincense. 

(hid. Met* 4, v. 196. An island in 

the Tyrrhene sea, near Caprese. A 

fountain of Samos. — — — A town of Egypt, 

— of Arabia. Mela, 2, c. 7. -Apart 

of Asia which produces frankincense. 

Leuctka, a village of Bceotia, between 
Plataea and Thespia, famous for the victory 
which Epaminondas the Theban general 
obtained over the superior force of Cleom- 
brotus, king of Sparta, on the 8th of July, 
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U C. 571. In this famous battle 4vOO 
Spartans were killed with their king Cle- 
ombrotus, and no more than 500 Thebans. 
From that time the Spartans lost the 
empire of Greece, which they had ob- 
tained for near 500 years, Flat, m Felop . 
4f 4ges. — C. Nep. in Epam. — Justin. 6, 
c. 6. — Xenophon. Hist. Grecc. — JDiod. 
IS. — Pans. Lacon. — Cic. de OJJic. 1, c. 

18. Tusc* 1, c . 46. Att. 6, ep. 1. 

Strab. 9. 

Leuctrum, a town of Laconia. Strab. 8. 

Leucus, one of the companions of Ulys- 
ses, killed before Troy by Antiphus son of 
Priam. Homer II. 4, v. 491. 

Leucyanias, a river of Peloponnesus, 
flowing into the Alpheus. Pam. 6, c. 21. 

Levinus. [Fid. Lajvinus.] 

Leutychides, a Lacedaemonian, made 
king of Sparta on the expulsion pf Dema- 
ratus. Herodot. 6, c. 65, &c, [Ful. Leo* 
ty chides.] 

Lexovii, a people of Gaul, at the mouth 
of the Seine, conquered with groat slaugh- 
ter by a lieutenant of J. Caesar. Cces* 
Fell. G. 

Libanius, a celebrated sophist of An- 
tioch in the age of the emperor Julian. 
He was educated at Athens, and opened 
a school at Antioch, which produced some oi 
the best and most learned of the literary cha- 
racters of the*' age. Libanius was natu* 
rally vain and arrogant, and he contemp- 
tuously refused the offers of the emperor 
Julian, who wished to purchase his friend- 
ship and intimacy by raising him to offices 
of the greatest splendor and affluence in 
the empire. When Julian had imprisoned 
the senators of Antioch for their im- 
pertinence, Libanius undertook the defence 
of his fellow-citizens, and paid a visit to 
the emperor, in which he astonished him 
by the boldness and independence of his 
expressions, and the firmness and resolu- 
tion of his mind. Some of his orations, 
and above 1 600 of his letters are extant ; 
they discover much affectation and obscu- 
rity of style, and we Cannot perhaps much 
regret the loss of writings which afforded 
nothing but a display of pedantry, and quo- 
tations from Homer. Julian submitted 
his writings to the judgment of Libanius 
with the greatest confidence, and the sophist 
freely rejected or approved, and showed 
that he was more attached to the person than 
the fortune and greatness of his prince. 
The time of his death is unknown. — — ■ 
The best edition of Libanius seems to be 
that of Paris, fol. 1606, with a second 
volume published by Morell, 1627. His 
epistles have been edited by Wolf, fob 
1738, 

Libanus, a high mountain of Syria, fa- 
mous for its cedars. Strab. 6* 

LibentIka, a surname of Venus, who 
had a temple at Rome, where the young wo- 
men 



men used to dedicate the toys and childish 
amusements of their youth, when arrived at 
nubiJc years. Farro, de L. I. 5, c. 6. 

Liber, a surname of Bacchus, which sig- 
nifies five. He received this name from 
his delivering some cities of Boeotia from 
slavery, or according to others, because 
wine, of which he was the patron, deliveied 
mankind from their cares, and made them 
speak with freedom and unconcern. The 
word is often used for wine itself. Senec, de 
tranq. avim, 

Libeiia, a goddess, the same as Proser- 
pine. Cic in Frr. 4, c. 48 A name 

given to Ariadne by Bacchus, or Tabor, 
when he had married her. Ovid. Fast. 3, 
v. 515. 

Li be it alia, festivals yearly celebrated in 
honor of Bacchus, the 17th of March. 
Slaves were then peimitted to speak with 
freedom, and every thing bore the appear- 
ance of independence. They were much the 
same as the Dionysia of the Greeks. Farro. 

Libektas, a goddess of Rome who had 
a temple on mount Aventine, raised by 
T. Gracchus and improved and adorned by 
Pollio with many elegant statues and brazen 
columns, and a gallery in which were de- 
posited the public acts of the state. She 
was represented as a woman in a light dress, 
holding a rod in one hand, and a cap in the 
other, both signs of independence, as the 
former was used by the magistrates in the 
manumission of slaves, and the latter was 
worn by slaves, who were soon to be set 
at liberty. Sometimes a cat was placed at 
her feet, as this animal is very fond of 
liberty and impatient when confined. IAv. 
24, c. 16. 1. 25, c. 7. — Ovid. Trist . 3, el. 1, 
v. 72. — Pint, in Grac . — JDio. Cas. 44. 

LisimiRA, a fountain of Magnesia in 
Thessaly, or of Boeotia according to some, 
sacred to the muses, who from thence are 

called Libethridcs. Firg \ Eel. 7, v. 21 

Plin. 4, c. 9. — * Mela, 2, c. 3. — Strab. 9 & 

10 . 

LIbeth rides, a name given to the Muses 
from the fountain Libethra, or from mount 
Libethrus in Thrace. 

Libici, Libecii, or Lnmi, a people of 
Gaul who passed into Italy, A. U. C. 364. 

— Liv. 5, c. 35. 1. 21, c. 38 Plin. 3 , 

C. 17.-— Polyb, 2. 

LiritTka, a goddess at Rome, who pre- j 
sided over funerals. According to some, she 
is the same as Venus, or rather Proserpine. 
Servius Tullius first raised her a temple at 
Rome where every thing necessary for fune- 
ral* was exposed to sale, and where the 
registers of the dead were usually kept. 
Dio m/s. Mai. 4. — IAv. 40, c. 19. — FaU Max. 
5, c. 2. — Pint. Querst. Pom. 

Libo, a friend of Pompey, who watched 

over the fleet. &c. Pint. -A Roman 

citizen. Sec. Herat. 1, cp. 19. — A friend of 
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die fir&t triumvirate, who killed hinisctfv&tct 
w'as condemned after death. Njjv. 

Lihox, a Gieek aidiitect who built tlS 
famous temple of Jupiter Olympius. He 
florished about 450 yeius before the Christian 
era. 

LibopiicenIces, the inhabitants of the 
country near Carthage. 

Liburna, a town of Dalmatia. 

Liburnia, now Croatia, a country of 
Illyricum, between Istria and Dalmatia, 
whence a colony came to settle in Apulia, in 
Italy. There were at Rome a number of 
men whom the magistrates employed as pub- 
lic heralds, who w r ere called l.ibnrni pro- 
bably from being originally of Lilnirnian ex- 
traction. Some ships of a light construction 
but with strong beaks w'ere also called Libur* 
man. P roper t. 2, d. 11, v. 44. — Juv. 4, 
v. 75. — Martial. 1, ep. 50, v. 33. — Herat. 1, 

od. 37, v. 30. Epod. 1, v. 1 Lucan. 3, 

v. 534. — Plin. 6, cp. 15. — Mela, 2, c. 3 . — ■ 
Strab. 7. — Ptol. 2, c. 17. 

Liburnides, an island on the coast of 
Liburnia, in the Adriatic. Strab. 5. 

Ljburnum mare, the sea which borders on 
the coasts of Liburnia. 

Liburnus, a mountain of Campania. 

Libya, a daughter of Epaphus and Cas- 
siopea, who became mother of Agenor and 
Belus by Neptune. Apolled. 2, c. 1. 1. 5, 

c. 1. — Pans. 1, 44. A name given to 

Africa, one of the three grand divisions of 
the ancient globe. Libya, properly speak- 
ing, is only a pait of Africa, bounded on the 
east by Egypt, and on the west by that part 
called by the moderns the kingdom of Tri- 
poli. The ancients, according to some tra- 
ditions mentioned by Herodotus, and others, 
sailed round Africa, by steering westward 
from the Red Sea, and entered die Medi- 
terranean by the columns of Hercules, after 
a perilous navigation of three years. From 
the word Libya, are derived the epithets of 
Libi/s, Libyssa, Libysis , Libystis, Libycut, 
Libysticns, IAbystinus, Libystceus. Firg. J&n. 

4, v. 10 6. 1. 5, v. 37. — Lucm. 4 Sal-. 

lust. Sec. 

Libycum mare, that part of the Medi- 
terranean which lies on the coast of Cyrene* 
Strab. 2. 

Libycus Sc Libystis. [ Fid. Libya.] 

Libys, a sailor, Sec. Ovid. Mel. 3. 

Libyssa, a river of Bitbynia, with a 
town of the same name, where was the 
tomb of Annibal, still extant in the age of 
Pliny. 

Ligates, a people of Vindclicia, 

Lioha, a city near Lycia. 

Lichades, small islands near Ceeneura, a 
promontory of Euboea, called from Lichas. 
Fid. Lichas. Ovid. Met. 9, v. 155, 218. — 
Strab. 9. 

# Lichas, a servant of Hercules who brought 
him the poisoned tunic from Dejanira. He 
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was thrown by his master into the sea with 
great violence, and changed into a rock in the 
Eubcean sea, by the compassion of the gods. 
Omd. Met. 9, v. 211. 

Liohes, an Arcadian, who found the 
bones of Orestes buiied at Tegea, &c. He- 
rodnt. 

Licixia lex, was enacted by L. Licinius 
Crassus, and Q. Mutius, consuls, A. U. C. 
6'59. It ordered all the inhabitants of Italy 
to be enrolled on the list of citizens in their 

respective cities. Another by C. Licinius 

Crassus the tribune, A. U- C. 608. It trans- 
ferred the right of chusing priests from the 
college to the people. It was proposed but 
did not pass. — Another by C. Licinius 
Stolo the tribune. It forbad any person to 
possess 500 acres of land, or keep more than 
100 head of large cattle, or 500 of small. 
— — Another by P. Licinius Varus, A. U. C. 
545, to settle the day for the celebration of 
the Ludi Apollinares , which was before un- 
certain. Another by P. Licinius Crassus 

Dives, B. C. 110. It was the same as the 
Fannian law, and farther required that no 
more than 50 asses should be spent at any 
table on the Calends, nones, or nundinoe, and 
only three pounds of fresh and one of salt 
meat, on ordinary days. None of the fruits 

of the earth were forbidden. Another de 

sodalitiis, by M. Licinius the consul 692. It 
imposed a severe penalty on party clubs, or 
societies assembled or frequented for election 
purposes, as coming under the definition of 
ambitus, and of offering violence in some de- 
gree to the freedom and independence of the 
people. — Another called also AEbutia, by 
Licinius and JEbutius the tribunes. It en- 
acted, that when any law was proffered with 
respect to any office or power, die person who 
proposed the bill, as well as his colleagues in 
office, his friends and relations should be de- 
clared incapable of being invested with the 
said office or power. 

Licinia, the wife of C. Gracchus, who at- 
tempted to dissuade her husband from his 
seditious measures by a pathetic speech. She 
was deprived of her dowry after the death of 
Caius. A vestal virgin accused of incon- 
tinence, but acquitted A. U. C. 656. 

Another vestal, put to death for her lasci- 
viousness under Trajan. The, wife of 

Maecenas, distinguished for conjugal tender- 
ness. She was sister to Proculeius, and bore 
also the nemc of Terentia. Horat. % od. 12, 
v. 

0. LicInujs, a tribune of the people cele- 
brated for the consequence of his family, for 
his intrigues and abilities. He was a ple- 
beian, and was the first of that body who was 
raised to the office of a master of horse to the 
dictator. He was surnamed Stolo, or useless 
sjyrovt, on account of the law which he bad 
enacted d uring his tribuneship. [ Vid. Lid nia 
lex by Stolo.] He afterwards made a law 
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which permitted the plebeians to share the 
consular dignity with the patricians, A. U. C. 
588. He reaped the benefit of this law, and 
was one of the first plebeian consuls. This 
law was proposed and passed by Licinius, as 
it is reported, at the instigation of his ambi- 
tious wife, who was jealous of her sister who 
had married a patrician, and who seemed to 
be of a higher dignity in being the wife of a 
consul. Liv. 6, c. 54. — Pint. — C. Calvus, 
a celebrated orator and poet in the age of 
Cicero. He distinguished himself by his elo- 
quence in the forum, and his poetry, which 
some of the ancients have compared to Ca- 
tullus. His orations are greatly commended 
by Quintilian. Some believe that he wrote 
annals quoted by Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 
He died in the 50th year of his age. Quintil, 
— Cic . in Brut 81. — — Macer, a Roman ac- 
cused by Cicero when preetor. He derided 
the power of his accuser, but when he saw 
himself condemned he grew so desperate that 

he killed himself. Plut. P. Crassus, a 

Roman sent against Perseus king of Mace- 
donia. He was at first defeated, but after- 
wards repaired his losses and obtained a com- 
plete victory, Sec. A consul sent against 

Annibal. Another who defeated the rob- 

bers that infested the Alps. ■ — — A high priest. 

Caius Imbrex, a comic poet in the age 

of Africanus, preferred by some in merit to 
Ennius and Terence. His Nsevia and Neaera 
are quoted by ancient authors, but of all his 
poetry only two verses are preserved. Aul. 

Get A consul, &c. Lucullus. [VuL 

Lucullus.] Crassus. [Vid. Crassus.] 

Mucianus, a Roman who wrote about the 
history and geography of the eastern countries, 
often quoted by Pliny. He lived in the reign 

of Vespasian. P. Tegula, a comic poet 

of Rome about 200 years before Christ. He 
is ranked as the fourth of the best comic 
poets which Rome produced. Few lines of 
his compositions are extant. He wrote an 
ode which was sung all over the city of Rome 
by nine virgins during the Macedonian war 

Liv. 51, c. 12. Varro Muraena, a brother 

of Proculeius, who conspired against Augustus 
with Fannius Caspio and suffered for his crime. 
Horace addressed his 2 od . 10 to him, and 
recommended equanimity in every situation. 
Bio . 54. ■■■ "—■ C. Flavius Valerianus, a cele- 
brated Roman emperor. His father was a 
poor peasant of Dalmatia, and himself a com- 
mon soldier in the Roman armies. His valor 
recommended him to the notice of Galerius 
Maximianus, who had once shared with him 
the inferior and subordinate offices of the ar- 
my, and had lately been invested with the 
imperial purple by Diocletian. Galerius 
loved him for his friendly services, particu- 
larly during the Persian war, and he shewed 
his regard for his merit by taking him as a 
colleague in the empire, and appointing him 
over the province of Paunonia and RbcetUu 
Constantine. 
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Constantine, who was also one of the empe- 
rors, courted th favor of Licinius, and made 
his intimacy more durable by giving him his 
sister Constantia in marriage, A. D. 5 13. 
The continual successes of Licinius, particu- 
larly against Maximinus, increased liis pride, 
and rendered liim jealous of the greatness of 
his brother-in-law. The persecutions of the 
Christians, whose doctrines Constantine fol- 
lowed, soon caused a rupture, and Licinius 
had the mortification to lose two battles, one 
in Pannonia, and the other near Adrianopo- 
lis. Treaties of peace were made between 
the contending powers, but die restless am- 
bition of Licinius soon broke them ; and 
after many engagements a decisive battle was 
fought near Chalcedonia. Ill fortune again 
attended Licinius, who was conquered, and 
fled to Nicomedia, where soon the conqueror 
obliged him to surrender, and to resign die 
imperial purple. The tears of Constantia 
obtained forgiveness for her husband, yet 
Constantine knew what a turbulent and active 
enemy had fallen into his hands, dierefore he 
ordered him to be strangled at Thessalonica, 
A. D. 324. His family was involved in his 
ruin. The avarice, licentiousness, and cruelty 
of Licinius are as conspicuous as his mis- 
fortunes. He was an enemy to learning, 
and this aversion totally proceeded from his 
ignorance of letters, and the rusticity of his 
education. His son by Constantia bore also 
the same name. He was honored with the 
title of Caesar when scarce 20 months old. 
He was involved in his father’s ruin, and put 
to death by order of Constantine. 

Licinus, a barber and fieedman of Au- 
gustus, raised by his master to the rank and 
dignity of a senator, merely because he hated 
Pompey’s family. Horat . Art. P. 501. 

Licymnius, a son of Electryon and brother 
of Alcmena. He was so infirm in his old 
age, that when he walked, he was always sup- 
ported by a slave. Triptolemus, son of Her- 
cules, seeing the slave inattentive to his duty, 
threw a stick at him which unfortunately killed 
Licymnius. The murderer fled to Rhodes. 
Apollod. 2, c. 7. — JDiod . 5. — Homer. II. 2. 
— Find. Olymp. 7. 

Lide, a mountain of Caria. HerodoL 1, 
c. 105. 

Q. Ljgarius, a Roman pro-consul of 
Africa, after Confidius. In the civil wars he 
followed the interest of Pompey, and was 
pardoned when Caesar had conquered his 
enemies. * Caesar, however, and his adhe- 
rents were determined upon the ruin of Li- 
garius ; but Cicero, by an eloquent oration, 
still extant, defeated his accusers, and he was 
pardoned. He became afterwards one of 
CaBsax’s murderers Cic. pro Lig • — Pint, 
m Crnar. 

Ligea, one of the Nereides. Virg. G. 4* 

Liger, a Rutulian killed by iEneas, 
Vcrg. JEn. 10, v. 376. 

Liger, or Ligeris, now La Loire, a large 
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river of Gaul falling Into the Atlantic ocean 
near Nantes. Strab. 4. — Plin . 4, c. 18. — 
C as. G. 7. c. 55 & 75. 

Ligoras, an officer of Antiochus king of 
Syria, who took the town of Sardis by strata- 
gem, &c. 

Ligur.es, the inhabitants of Liguria. [ Vul. 
Liguria.] 

Liguria, a country on the west of Italy, 
bounded on the east by the river Macra, on 
the south by part of the Mediterranean called 
the Ligustic sea, on the west by the Varus, 
and on the north by the Po. The commer- 
cial town of Genoa was anciently and is now 
the capital of the country. The origin of the 
inhabitants is not known, though in their 
character they are represented as vain, un- 
polished, and dedicated to falsehood. Ac- 
cording to some they were descended fiom the 
ancient Gauls and Germans, or, as others 
support, they were of Greek origin, perhaps 
the posterity of the Ligyes mentioned by 
Herodotus. Liguria was subdued by the 
•Romans, and its chief harbour now bears 
the name of Leghorn. Lucan. 1, v. 442. — 
Mela, 2, c. 1. — Strab. 4, Sic. — Tacit. Hist . 
2. c. 1 5. Plin. 2, c. 5, &c. — Liv. 5, c. 35. 

1. 22, c. 53. 1. 39, c. 8, &e. — C. Nep. in * 
Ann. — Flor. 2, c. 8. 

Ligurinus, a poet. Martial. 3, cp. 50. 

A beautiful youth in tire age of Hoi ace, 

4, od. 1, v. 35. 

Ligi s, a woman who inhabited the Alps 
She concealed her son from the pursuit oi 
Otho’s soldiers, Sec. Tacit. JI n't. 2, c. 13. 

LiGUSTicni Alpes, a pait of the Alps 
which borders on Liguria, sometimes called 
Maritimi. 

Ligusticum mare, the north part of the 
Tyrrhene sea, now the gulf of Genoa. Plin. 

2, c. 47. 

Ligyes, a people of Asia who inhabited 
the country between Caucasus and the river 
Phasis. Some suppose them to be a colony 
of the Ligyes of Europe, more commonly 
called Ligures. XXerodol. 7, c. 72. — JDhnys* 
Hal. 1, c. 10. — Strab. 4* — JDiod. 4. 

Ligykgum, a mountain of Arcadia* 

Lil^ea, a town of Achaia near the Ccphisus. 
Slat. Theb. 7, v. 548. 

Ljelybjeum, now JBoco, a promontory of 
Sicily, with a town of the same name near 
the iEgates, now Marsalla. The town was 
strong and very considerable, and it main- 
tained long sieges against the Carthaginians 
Romans, Sic. particularly one of ten years 
against Rome in the first Punic war. It had 
a port large and capacious, which the Ro- 
mans, in the wars with Carthage, endea- 
voured in vain to stop and fill up with stones, 
on account of its convenience and vicinity 
to the coast of Africa, Nothing now remains 
of this once powerful city but the ruins of 
temples and aqueducts. Vtrg. JEn. 3, v. 708. 
— Mela, 2, c. 7* — Strab. 6. — - Cic. in Ferr. 5» 
— Cm. tic Pell. AJric. — JDiod. 22. , . 

P d 4 Lima: a. 
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LiMjRA. a river of Lusitania. Strab. 3. 

Limenia, a town of Cyprus, Id. 14. 

Limn.®, a fortified place on the borders of 

Laconia and Messenia. Paus. 3, c. 14. 

A town of the Thracian Cliersoncsus. 

Limnasum, a temple of Diana at Limnse, 
from which the goddess was called Limnaea, 
and worshipped under that appellation at 
Sparta and in Achaia. The Spartans wished 
to seize the temple in the age of Tiberius, 
but the emperor interfered and gave it to its 
lawful possessors die Messenians. Paus . 3, 
c. 14. 1. 7, c. 20. — Tacit, Ann . 4, c. 45. 

Lxmn^tidia, a festival in honor of Diana, 
surnamcd Limnatis , from Limnse, a school of 
exercise at Troezene, where she was worship- 
ped, or from Xtpvxt, j)onds, because she pre- 
sided over fishermen. 

Limniace, the daughter of the Ganges, 
mother of Atys. Ovid. Met. 5, v. 48. 

Limnonia, one of the Nereides. Homer. 
11. 18 

Limon, a place of Campania between Nea- 
polis, and Puteoli. Stat. 5. Spiv. 1. 

Limonum, a town of Gaul, afterwards 
Pictavi, Poictiers. Cces. G. 8, c. 26. 

Limyra, a town of Lycia at the mouth of ' 

Limyrus. Ovid. Met. 9,* v. 6 45. — Veil. 
2, c. 102. 

L encash, a people of Gaul Narbonen- 
sis. 

LiNDUM, a colony of Britain, now Lin- 
coln. 

Lindds, a city on die south-east part of 
Rhodes, built by Ccrcaphus son of Sol and 
Cydippe. The Danaides built there a tem- 
ple to Minerva, and one of its colonies 
founded Gela in Sicily. It gave birth to 
Cleobulus, one of the seven wise men, and 
to Chares and Laches, who were employed 
in making and finishing the famous Colossus 
of Rhodes. Strab. 14. — Homer. II. 2. — 
Mela, 2, c. 7. — Plin. 54. — Herodot. 7, c. 

155. A grandson of Apollo. Cic.de 

Nat. D. 5. 

Lingones, now Langres , a people of 
Gallia Belgica, made tributary to Rome by 
J. Caesar. They passed into Italy, where 
they made some settlements near the Alps at 
the head of the Adriatic. l\icit. H. 4, c. 55. 

— Martial. 11, ep. 57, v. 9, 1. 14, ep. 159. 

— Lucan. I, v. 598. — Cccs. Pell, G. 1, 
C» 25. 

Linterna paxus, a lake of Campania. 
Ital. 7, v. 278. 

Linternum, a town of Campania at the 
mouth of the river Clanis, where Scipio Afri- 
canus died and was buried. Ltv. 54, c, 45. *— 
Sil. 6, v. 654. 1. 7, v. 278. — Czc. 10* Att. 15, 

— Ovid. Met . 15, v. 715, 

Linus, This name is common to different 
persons 'whose history is confused, and who 
are often taken one for the other. One was 
con of Urania, and Amphimarus the son of 
Neptune. Another was son of Apollo by 
Psammathe daughter of Crotopus king of 
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Argos. Mai rial mentions him in his 78 ep. 
1. 9. The third, son of Ismenius, and born 
at Thebes in Boeotia, taught music to Hercu- 
les, who in a fit of anger struck him on the 
head with his lyre and killed him. He was 
son of Mercury and Urania, according to 
Diogenes, who mentions some of his philo- 
sopliical compositions, in which he asserted 
that the world had been created in an instant. 
He was killed by Apollo for presuming to 
compare himself to him. Apollodorus, how- 
ever, and Fausanius mention that his ridicule 
of Hercules on his awkwardness in holding 
the lyie was fatal to him. Apollod. 2, c. 4. 

— Piog. 1. — Virg. Eel. 4. — Paus. 2, c. 15. 

1. 9, c. 20. A fountain in Arcadia, whose 

waters were said to prevent abortion. Plin. 
51, c. 2. 

Liodes, one of Penelope’s suitors, killed 
by Ulysses. Homer . Od. 22, Sec. 

Lif.Xra, the largest of the iEolian islands, 
on the coast of Sicily, now called the Liparu 
It had a city of the same name, which accord- 
ing to Diodorus it received from Liparus the 
son of Auson, king of these islands, whose 
daughter Cyane was married by his successor 
AEoius, according to Pliny. The inhabitants 
of this island were powerful by sea, and from 
the great tributes which they paid to Diony- 
sius, the tyrant of Syracuse, they may be 
called very opulent. The island was cele- 
brated for tibe variety of its fruits, and its 
raisins are still in general repute. It had 
some convenient harbours, and a fountain 
whose waters were much frequented on ac- 
count of their medicinal powers. According 
to Diodorus, ASolus reigned at Lipara before 
Liparus. Liv. 5, c. 28. — Pirn. 5, c. 9. — 
Ital. 14, v. 57.' — Virg. JEn. 1, v. 56. 1. .8, 

v. 417. — Mela, 2, c. 7 Strab. 6 A 

town of Etruria. 

Lifaris, a river of Cilicia, whose waters 
were like oil. Plin. 5, c. 27. — Vitruv . 8, 
c. 5. 

Liphlum, a town of the ASqui, taken by 
the Romans. 

Lifodouus, one of the Greeks settled in 
Asia by Alexander, &c. 

Liquentia, now Livmza, a river of 
Cisalpine Gaul, falling into the Adriatic sea. 
Plin. 5, c. 18. 

LiRcascrs, a fountain near Nemsea. Stat. 
Theb . 4, v. 711. 

Liriope, one of the Oceanides, mother 
of Narcissus by the Cephisus. Ovid. Met. 3, 
v. 311. — A fountain of Boeotia on* the bor- 
ders of Thespis, where Narcissus was drowned 
according to some accounts. 

Likis, now Garigliano, a river of Cam, 
pania, which it separates from Latium. It 
falls into die Mediterranean sea. Mela, % 
c. 4. — 'Horat. 3, od. 17. Lucan. 2, v. 424. 

— A warrior killed by Camilla, &c. Virg. 
JEn. 11, v. 670. 

Lisin ias, a town of Thessaly. Liv. 32, 
c. 14. 

Lima, 
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Lissa, the name of a fury which Euripides 
introduces on the stage as conducted by Iris, 
at the command of Juno, to inspire Her- 
cules with that fatal rage which ended in his 
death. 

Lisson, a river of Sicily. 

Lissus, now Alesso , a town of Macedonia, 
on the confines of Illyricum. JPlin. 5 , c. 2. 

— Lw. 44, c. 10. — Lucan. 5, v. 719. 

A river of Thrace, falling into the iEgean 
sea, between Thasos and Samothracia. It 
was dried up by the army of Xerxes, when 
he invaded Greece. Strab. 7. — Herodot. 7, 
c. 109. 

Lista, a town of the Sabines, whose inha- 
bitants are called Listini. 

Litatirum, now Buitrago , a town of 
Spain Tarraconensis. Liv. 52, c. 14. 1. 55. 
c. 22. 

Litana, a wood in Gallia Togata. Liv. 
25, c. 24. 

Litavicus, one of the iEdui, who assisted 
Caesar with 10,000 men. Ceos. Bell. G. 7, 
c. 57. 

Lxterxum, a town of Campania. 

Lxthobolia, a festival celebrated at Troe- 
zene in honor of Lamia and Auxesia, who 
came from Crete, and were sacrificed by the 
fury of the seditious populace, and stoned to 
death. Hence the name of the solemnity, 1 
lajndation. 

Lithrus, a town of Armenia Minor. 
Strab. 

Lithubium, a town of Liguria. Liv. 52, 
c. 29. - 

Littersas, an illegitimate son of Midas 
king of Phrygia. He made strangers prepare 
his harvest, and afterwards put them to death. 
He was at last killed by Hercules. Theocrit . 
Id. 10. 

Livia Drtjsilla, a celebrated Roman 
lady, daughter of L. Drusus Calidianus. She 
married Tiberius Claudius Nero, by whom Jhe 
had the emperor Tiberius and Drusus Germa- 
nicus. The attachment of her husband to the 
cause of Antony was the beginning of her 
greatness. Augustus saw her as she fled from 
the danger which threatened her husband, and 
he resolved to marry her, though she was then 
pregnant. He divorced his wife Scribonia, and 
with the approbation of the augurs, he cele- 
brated his nuptials with Livia. She now 
took advantage of the passion of Augus- 
tus, in the share that she enjoyed of his 
power and imperial dignity. Her children 
by Drusus were adopted by the complying 
emperor $ and, that she might make the suc- 
cession of her son Tiberius more easy, and 
undisputed, Livia is accused of secretly in- 
volving in one common ruin, the heirs and 
nearest relations of Augustus. Her Cruelty 
and ingratitude are still more strongly mark- 
ed, when she is charged with having mur- 
deied her own husband, to hasten the clevo- 
tion of Tiberius. If she was anxious for 
the aggrandizement of her son, Tiberius 
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proved ungrau*ful, and hated a woman to 
whom he owed his life, his elevation, and 
his greatness, Livia died in the 86th year 
of her age, A, D. 29. Tiberius showed 
| himself as undutiful after her death as before, 
for he neglected her funeral, and expressly 
commanded that no honois, either private or 
public, should be paid to her memory. Ta- 
cit. Ann . 1, c. 5. — Suet, in Aug. et Tib. 
— Dion. Cass — » — Another. [ Vnl. Dr usdla.] 

Another called Horostilla, &c. She 

was debauched by Galba, as she w r as going to 

many Piso. Suet, in Gal. 25. Another 

called also Ocellina. She was Galba’s step- 
mother, and committed adultery with him. 
Id. Ib. 5. 

LIvia i.ex, de sociis, proposed to make 
all the inhabitants of Italy free citizens of 
Rome. M. Livius Drusus, who framed it, 
was found murdered in his house before it 
passed. — Another by M. Livius Drusus 
the tribune, A. U. C. 66 c ., which required 
that the judicial power should be lodged in 
the hands of an equal number of knights and 
senators. 

Livineius, a friend of Pompey, &c. Ta- 
cit. Ann. 5, c. 1 ], &c. 

Livilla, a daughter of Drusus. — — A 
sister of Caligula, &c. [Fid. Julia.] 

Livius Andronicus, a dramatic poet, 
who florished at Rome about 240 years be- 
fore the Christian era. He was the first who 
turned the personal satires and fescennine 
verses, so long the admiration of the Romans, 
into the form of a proper dialogue and regu- 
lar play. Though the chaiacter of a player, 
so valued and applauded in Greece, was 
reckoned vile and despicable among the Ho- 
mans, Andronicus acted a part in his dra- 
matical compositions and engaged the atten- 
tion of his audience, by repeating what lie 
had laboriously formed after the manner of 
the Greeks. Andronicus was the freed man, 
of M. Livius Salinator, whose children he 
educated. His poetry was grown obsolete, 
in the age of Cicero, whose nicety and judg- 
ment would not even recommend the reading 
of it. Some few of liis verses are preserved 

in the Corpus Poetarum. M. Salma. 

tor, a Roman consul, sent against the Il- 
lyrians. The success with which he finished 
the campaign, and the victory which some 
years after he obtained over Asdrubal, 
who was passing into Italy with a rein- 
forcement for his brother Anuibal, show 
how deserving he was to be at the head of 
the Roman armies. Liv. — Drusus, a 
tribune who joined the patricians in oppos- 
ing the ambitious views of C. Gracchus. 

BluU in Grace. An uncle of Cato 

of Utica. Hut. — Titus, a native of 
Padua, celebrated for his writings. He 
passed the greatest part of his life at Naples 
and Rome, but more particularly at the court 
of Augustus, who liberally patronized the 
learned, and encouraged the progress of 

literature. 
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literature* Few particulars of his life are 
known, yet his fame was so universally spread 
even in his life time, that an inhabitant of 
Gades traversed Spain, Gaul, and Italy, 
merely to see the man whose writings had 
given him such pleasure and satisfaction in 
the perusal. Livy died at Padua, in his 67th 
year, and according to some, on that same 
day, Rome was also deprived of another of 
its brightest ornaments, by the death of the 
poet Ovid, A. D. 1 7. It is said that Livia 
had appointed Livy to be the preceptor to 
young Claudius the brother of Germanicus, 
but death prevented the historian from en- 
joying an honor to which ho was particularly 
entitled by his learning and his universal 
knowledge. The name of Livy is rendered 
immortal by his history of the Roman em- 
pire. Besides this he wrote some philoso- 
phical treatises and dialogues, with a letter 
addressed to his son, on the merit of authors, 
which ought to be read by young men. 
This letter is greatly commended by Quin- 
tilian, who expatiates with ~reat warmth 
on the judgment and candor of the author. 
His Roman history was comprehended in 
140 books, of which only 35 are extant. It 
began with the foundation of Rome, and 
was continued till the death of Drusus in 
Germany. The merit of this history is well 
known, and the high rank which Livy 
holds among historians will never be dis- 
puted. He is always great, his style is clear 
and intelligible, labored without affectation, 
diffusive without tediousness, and argumen- 
tative without pedantry. In his harangues 
he is bold and animated, and in his narrar- 
tions and descriptions, he claims a decided 
superiority. He is always elegant, and 
though many have branded his provincial 
words with the name of Patavinity, yet the 
expressions, or rather the orthography of 
words which in Livy are supposed to dis- 
tinguish a native of a province of Italy 
from a native of Rome, are not loaded with 
obscurity, and the perfect classic is as fami- 
liarly acquainted with the one as with the 
other. Livy has been censured, and perhaps 
with justice, for being too credulous, and 
burdening his history with vulgar notions 
and superstitious tales. He may disgust 
when he mentions that milk and blood were 
rained from heaven, or that an ox spoke 
or a woman changed her sex, yet he can- 
didly confesses that he recorded only what 
made an indelible impression upon the 
minds of a credulous age- His candor has 
also been called in question, and he has 
sometimes shown himself too partial to his 
Gountrymen, but every where he is an inde- 
fatigable supporter of the cause of justice 
and virtue. The works of Livy have been 
divided by some of the modems into 14‘ 
decades, each consisting of ten books. The 
first decade comprehends the history of 
460 years. The second decade is lost, and 
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the third comprehends the history of the 
second Funic war, which includes about 18 
years. In the fourth decade, Livy treats 
of the wars with Macedonia and Antiochus, 
which contain about 23 years. For the 
first five books of the fifth decade, we are 
indebted to the researches of the moderns. 
They were found at Worms, A. D. 1451. 
These are the books that remain of Livy’s 
history, and the loss which the celebrated work 
has sustained by the ravages of time, has in 
some measure been compensated by the 
labors of J. Fieinshemius, who with great 
attention and industry has made an epitome 
of the Roman history, which is now incor- 
porated with the remaining books of Lrvy. 
The third decade seems to be superior to 
the others, yet the author has not scrupled 
to copy from his contemporaries and pre- 
decessors, and we find many passages taken 
word for word from Polybius, in which the 
latter has shown himself more informed in 
military affairs, and superior to his imita- 
tor. The best editions of Livy will be found 
to be those of Maittaire, 6 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1722; of Drakenborch, 7 vols. 
4to. Amst. 1731, and of Ruddiman, 4 vols. 

12mo. Edin. 1751. A governor of Ta- 

rentum who delivered his trust to Annibal, 

&c. A high priest who devoted Decius 

to the Dii Manes. A commander of a 

Roman fleet sent against Antiochus in the 
Hellespont. 

Lixus, a river of Mauritania, with a city 
of the same* name. Antaeus had a palace 
there, and according to some accounts it 
was in the neighbourhood that Hercules con- 
quered him. Ital 3, v. 258 Mela , 5, 

c. 10. — Strab. 2. A son of iEgyptus. 

Apollod. 

Lobon, a native of Argos, who wrote a 
book concerning poets. JDiog, 

Loceus, a man who conspired against 
Alexander with Dymnus, &e. Curt. 6, 
c. 7. 

Lociia, a large city of Africa, taken and 
plundered by Scipio’s soldiers. 

Lochias, a promontory and citadel of 
Egypt near Alexandria. 

Local, a town of Magna Grsecia in Italy 
on the Adriatic, not far from Rhegium. It 
was founded by a Grecian colony about 757 
years before the Christian era, as some sup- 
pose. The inhabitants were called Locri or 

Locremes . Virg. Mn. 3, v. 399 Strab. 

— Pliru — Lw. 22, c. 6. 1. 25, c. 50. 

A town of Locris in Greece. 

Locals, a country of Greece, whose in- 
habitants are known by the name of OzqUb, 
JEpicnemidu, and Opuntii. The country of 
the Ozolae, called also Epizephyrii from their 
westerly situation, was at the north of the 
bay of Corinth, and extended above 12 miles 
northward. On the west it was separated 
from JEtolia by the Evenus, - and it had' 
Phocis at the east. The chief city was called 
Noupactus. 
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Naupactus. The Epicnemldii were at the 
1 prth of the Ozolae, and had the bay of Malia 
tt the east, and (Eta on the north. They 
leceived their name from the situation of 
iheir residence near a mountain called Cncmis. 
They alone of all the Locrians, had the privi- 
lege of sending members to the council of the 
Amphictyons. The Opuntii who received 
their name from their chief city called Opus, 
were situated on the borders of the Eu- 
ripus, and near Phocis and Euboea. Plin. 
3, c. 5. — Strab. 6, Sec. ■— Ptol. — Mela . — 
Liv. 26, c. 26, L 28, c. 6, — Paus . Ach. $ 
Phoc . 

Eocusta, a celebrated woman at Rome in 
the favor of Nero. She poisoned Claudius 
and Britannicus, and at last attempted to de- 
stroy Nero himself, for which she was exe- 
cuted. Tacit . Ann. 12, c. 66, Sec. — Suet, 
in Ner. S3. 

Locutius. [Vid. Aius.] 

Lollia Paulina, a beautiful woman, 
daughter of M. Lollius, who married C. 
Memmius Rcgulus, and afterwards Cali- 
gula. She was divorced and put to death 
by means of Agrippina. Tacit . Ann. 12, 
c. 1, &c. 

Lolhanus Spurius, a general pro- 
claimed emperor by his soldiers in Gaul, 
and soon after murdered, &c. A con- 

sul, &c. 

M. Lollius, a companion and tutor of 
C. Caesar the son-in-law of Tiberius. He 
was consul and offended Augustus by his 
rapacity in the provinces. Horace has ad- 
dressed two of his epistles to him, &c. Tacit. 
Ann. 3. 

Londinum, the capital of Britain, founded 
as some suppose between the age of Julius 
Caesar and Nero. It has been severally 
called Londinium, Lundinum, Sec. Ammi- 
anus calls it vetustmn ojipidum. It is repre- 
sented as a considerable, opulent, and com- 
mercial town, in the age of Nero. Tacit. 
Ann . 14, c. S3. ■— Amminn. 

Longarenus, a man guilty of adultery 
with Fausta, Sylla’s daughter. Herat. 1, 
Sat. 2, v. 67. 

LongimXnus, a surname of Artaxerxes 
from his having one hand longer than the 
other. The Greeks called him Macrochir. 
C. Nep. in Reg. 

Longinus, Dionysius Cassius, a celebrated 
Greek philosopher and critic of Athens. He 
was preceptor of the Greek language, and af- 
terwards minister, to Zenobia, the famous 
queen of Palmyra, and his ardent zeal and 
spirited activity in her cause, proved at last, 
fatal to him. When the emperor Aurelian 
entered victorious the gates of Palmyra, Lon- 
ginus was sacrificed to the fury of the Roman 
soldiers, A D. 273. At the moment of 
death he shewed himself great and resolute, 
and with a philosophical and unparalleled firm- 
ness of mind, he even repressed the tears and 
sighs of the spectators who pitied his miserable 
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end. Longinus has rendered bis name im- 
mortal by his critical remarks on ancient au- 
thors. His treatise on the sublime, gives the 
world reason to lament the loss of his other 
valuable compositions. The best editions of 
this author are that of Tollius, 4to. Traja ad 
Rhen. 1694, and that of Toup, Svo. Oxon. 

1778. Cassius, a tribune driven out of 

the senate for favoring the interest of J . 
Caasar. He was made governor of Spain by 

Caasar, &c. A governor of Judaea. -■ ■ 

A pro-consul. A lawyer whom, though 
blind and respected, Nero ordered to be put 
to death, because he had in his possession a 
picture of Cassius, one of Caesar’s murderers. 
Juv. 10, v. 6. 

Longobardi, a nation of Germany. 
Tacit, de Germ. 

Longula, a town of Latium on the bor- 
ders of the Volsci. Liv. 2, c. 33 &39, h 9 
c. 39. 

Longuntica, a maritime city of Spain 
Tarraconensis. Liv. 22, c. 20. 

Long us, a Roman consul, Sec. — ■ — A 
Greek author who wrote a novel called the 
amours of Daphnis and Chloe. The age in 
which he lived is not precisely known. The 
best editions of this pleasing writer are that ol 
Paris, 4to, 1754, and that of Villoison, Svo. 
Paris, 1778. 

Lordi, a people of Illyricum. 

Loryma, a town of Dojis. Liv. 37, 
c. 17. 

Lotis or Lotos, a beautiful nymph, 
daughter of Neptune. Priapus ottered her 
violence, and to save herself from his impor- 
tunities she implored the gods, wlio changed 
her into a tree called Lotus, conseciated to 
Venus and Apollo. Odd. Met. 9, v. 548. 

Lotopuagi, a people on the coast of 
Africa near the Syrtes. They received this 
name from their living upon the lotus. Ulys- 
ses visited their country, at his return from 
the Trojan war. Herodot . 4, c. 177. — 
Strab. 17. — Mela, 1, c. 7. — Plin. 5, c. 7. 
1. 13, c. 17. 

Lous or Aous, a river of Macedonia near 
Apollonia. 

Lua, a goddess at Rome, who presided 
over tilings which were purified by lustra- 
tions, whence the name fit luendo). She is 
supposed to be the same as Ops or Rhea. 

Luca, now Lucca , a city of Etruria on 
the river Arnus. Liv. 21, c. 5. 1. 41, c. 15* 

— Cic. 13, Jam. 15. 

Lucagus, one of the friends of Turnus, 
killed by /Eneas. Virg. Ain. 10, v. 575. 

Lucan i, a people of Italy, descended from 
the Samnites, or from the Brutii. 

Lucania, a country of Italy between the 
Tyrrhene and Sicilian seas, and bounded by 
Pucetia, the Picentini, and the country of the 
Bmtii. The country was famous for its 
grapes. Strab. 6. — Plin. 5, c. 5. — Mela, 2, 
c. 4. — Liv. 8, c. 17* 1. 9, <% 2. I. 10^ c. 1 U 

— Moral . 2, ep. 2, v. 178. 


Q, Lucajmus, 



Q. Lucanius, a centurion in Caesar’s 
winy, &c. C&s. Bell . G. 5. 

Lucan us, M. Annjeus, a native of 
Corduba in Spain. He was early removed 
to Home, where his rising talents and more 
particularly his lavished praises and panegy- 
rics, recommended him to the emperor Nero. 
This intimacy was soon pioductive of honor, 
and Lucan was raised to the dignity of an au- 
gur and quaestor before he had attained the 
proper age. The poet had the imprudence to 
enter the lists against his imperial patron ; he 
chose for his subject Orpheus, and Nero took 
the tragical story of Niobe. Lucan obtained 
an easy victory, but Nero became jealous of 
his poetical reputation, and resolved upon re- 
venge. The insults to which Lucan was 
daily exposed, provoked at last his resent- 
ment, and he joined Piso in a conspiracy 
against the emperor. The whole was disco- 
vered, and the poet had nothing left but to 
chuse the manner of his execution. He had 
his veins opened in a warm bath, and as he 
expired he pronounced with great energy the 
lines which, in his Pharsalia, 1. 5, v. 659 — 
64 2 , he had put into the mouth of a soldier, 
who died in the same manner as himself. 
Some have accused him of pusillanimity, at 
the moment of his death, and say that, to 
free himself from the punishment which 
threatened him, he accused his own mother, 
and involved her in the crime of which he 
was guilty. This circumstance, which 
throws an indelible blot upon the character 
of Lucan, is not mentioned by some writers, 
who observe that he expired with all the 
firmness of a philosopher. He died in his 
26th year, A. D. 65. Of all his compo- 
sitions none but liis Pharsalia remains. This 
poem, which is an account of the civil wars 
of Caesar and Pompey, is unfinished. Opi- 
nions are various as to the merit of the 
poetry. It possesses neither the fire of 
Homer, nor the melodious numbers of Vir- 
gil. If Lucan had lived to a greater age, 
his judgment and genius would have ma- 
tured, and he might have claimed a more 
exalted rank among the poets of the Au- 
gustan age. His expressions, however, 
are bold and animated, his poetry enter- 
taining, though his irregularities are nu- 
merous, and to use the words of Quintilian, 
he is more an orator than a poet. He wrote 
a poem upon the burning of Home, now 
lost. It is said that his wife Polla Argen- 
taria, not only assisted him in the compo- 
sition of his poem, but even corrected it after 
his death. Scaliger says, that Lucan rather 
barks than sings. The best editions of Lucan 
are those of Oudendorp, 4to. L. Bat. 1728, 
of Bentley, 4to. printed at Strawberry-hill, 
1760, and of Barbou, 12mo. Paris, 1767. 
Quinlzl. 10. — RtieL. — Tacit . Ann. 15, Sc c. 

• — Martial. 7, ep. 20. — Ocellus or Ucd- 
lus, an ancient Pythagorean philosopher, 
whose age is unknown. lie wrote, in the 
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Attic dialect, a book on the nature of the 
universe which he deemed eternal, and 
from it were drawn the systems adopted by 
Aristotle, Plato, and Philo Judaeus. This 
work was first ti anslatcd into Latin by No- 
garola. Another book of Ocellus on Jaws, 
written in the Doric dialect, was greatly 
esteemed by Arcbytas and Plato, a frag- 
ment of which has been preserved by Sto- 
basus, of which, however, Ocellus is dis- 
puted to be the author. There is an edition 
of Ocellus, with a learned commentary, by 
C. Emman. Vizzanius, Bononim, 1646, in 
4to. 

LftcXitiA or LtJcicRiA, festivals at Rome, 
celebrated in a large grove between the Via 
Salaria, and the Tiber, where the Romans 
hid themselves when besieged by the Gauls. 
Tacit. Ann . 1 , c. 77. 

L. Luccfius, a celebrated historian, asked 
by Cicero to write a history of his consulship. 
He favored the cause of Pompey, but was af- 
terwards pardoned by J. Caesar. Cic. ad 
Fam. 5 . ep. 12, Sec. 

Lucceius Albinus, a governor of Mau- 
ritania after Galba’s death, Sec. Tacit . Hist. 
2, c. 58. 

Lucentum, (or ia) a town of Spain, now 

Alicant . 

LtfcisREs, a body of horse, composed of 
Roman knights, first established by Romulus 
and Talius. It received its name either from 
Lvcumo , an Etrurian who assisted the Ro- 
mans against the Sabines, or from lucus, a 
grove where Romulus had erected an asy- 
lum, or a place of refuge for all fugitives, 
slaves, homicides, &c. that be might people 
his city. The Luceres were some of these 
men, and they were incorporated with the 
legions. Proper t. 4, el. 1, v. 51. 

Luceria, a town of Apulia, famous for 
wool. Liy. 9, c. 2 & 12. 1. 10, c. 55. — * 
Horat. 5, od. 15, v. 14. — Lucan . 2, v. 475. 

Lucerius, a surname of Jupiter, as the 
father of light. 

Lucetius, a Rutulian killed by Uioneus. 
Virq. JEn. 9, v. 570. 

Lucianus, a celebrated writer of Samo- 
sata. His father was poor in his circumstan- 
ces, and Lucian was early bound to one of 
his uncles, who was a sculptor. Tins employ- 
ment highly displeased him, he made no pro- 
ficiency in the art, and resolved to seek his 
livelihood by better means. A dream in which 
Learning seemed to draw him to her, and to 
promise fame and immoitality, confirmed his 
resolutions, and he began to write. The ar- 
tifices and unfair dealings of a lawyer, a life 
which he had embraced, disgusted him, and he 
began to study philosophy and eloquence. He 
visited different places, and Antioch, Ionia, 
Greece, Italy, Gaul, and more particularly 
Athens, became successively acquainted with 
the depth of his learning and the power of his 
eloquence. The emperor M. Aurelius was 
sensible of his merit, and appointed him re- 
gister 



gistcr to the Roman governor of Egypt. He 
died A. D. 180, in his 90th year, and some 
of the moderns have asserted that he was torn 
to pieces by dogs for his impiety, particu- 
larly for ridiculing the religion of Christ. 
The works of Lucian, which arc numerous, 
and written in the Attic dialect, consist partly 
of dialogues, in which he introduces diffluent 
characters with much dramatic piopriety. 
His style is easy, simple, elegant, and ani- 
mated, and he has stored his compositions 
with many lively sentiments, and much of the 
true Attic wit His frequent obscenities, and 
his manner of exposing to ridicule, not only 
the religion of his country, but also that of 
every nation, have deservedly drawn upon 
him the censure of cvciy age, and bianded 
him with the appellation of atheist and blas- 
phemer. He also wrote the life of Sostratcs, 
a philosopher of Bccotia, as also that of the 
philosopher Demonax. Some have also at- 
tributed to him with great impropriety, the 
life of Apollonius Thyaneus. The best edi- 
tions of Lucian are that of Gracvius, 2 vols, 
8vo. Amst. 1687, and that of Reitzius, 4 vols. 
4to. Amst. 1743. 

Lucifer, the name of the planet Venus, 
or morning star. It is called Lucifer, when 
appearing in the morning before the sun; but 
when it follows it, and appears some time after 
its setting, it is called Hesperus . According 
to some mythologists, Lucifer was son of Ju- 
piter and Aurora." A Christian writer 

whose work was edited by the Coleti, fol. 
Venet. 1778. 

Luciferi fanum, a town of Spain. 

C. Lucilius, a Roman knight born at 
Aurunca, illustrious not only for the respect- 
ability of his ancestors, but more deservedly 
for the uprightness and the innocence of his 
own immaculate character. He lived in the 
greatest intimacy with Scipio the first Afri- 
canus, and even attended liim in his war 
against Numantia. He is looked upon as 
the founder of satire, and as the first great 
satirical writer among the Romans. He was 
superior to his poetical predecessors at Rome ; 
and though he wrote with great roughness 
and inelegance, but with much facility, he 
gained many admirers, whose praises have 
been often lavished with too liberal a hand. 
Horace compares him to a river which rolls 
upon its waters precious sand, accompanied 
with mire and dirt. Of the thirty satires 
which he wrote, nothing but a few verses re- 
main. He died! at Naples, in the 46th 
year of his age, B. C. 103. His fragments 
have been collected and published with notes 
by Fr. Dousa, 4to. L. Bat. 1597, and lastly 
by the Vulpii, 8vo. Patav. 1735. Quindl. 

10, c. 1. — Cic. de Or at. 2. — Horat . -Luci- 

lius, a famous Roman, who fled with Brutus 
after the battle of Philippi. They were soon 
after overtaken by a party of horse, and Lu- 
cilius suffered himself to be severely wounded 
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by the datt of the enemy, exclaiming that 
he was Biutus. He was taken and car- 
ried to the conquerors, whose clemency 
spared his life. PI tit. A tribune who at- 
tempted in vain to elect Pompey to the dicta- 
torship. A centurion, &c. A go- 
vernor of Asia under Tiberius. A friend 

of Tiberius. 

Lucilla, a daughter of M, Aurelius, cele- 
brated for the virtues of her youth, her 
beauty, debaucheries, and misfortunes. At 
the age of sixteen her father sent her to Syria 
to marry the empeior Verus, who was then 
employed in a war with the Partliians and 
Arminians. The conjugal virtues of Lucilla 
were gieat at iiist, but when she saw Verus 
plunge himself into debauchery and dissipa- 
tion, she followed his example and prostituted 
herself. At her return to Home she saw the 
incestuous commerce of her husband w r ith her 
mother, &c. and at last poisoned him. She 
afterwards married an old but virtuous sena- 
tor, by order of her father, and was not 
ashamed soon to gratify the criminal sensuali- 
ties of her brother Commodus. The cold- 
ness and indifference with w'liich Commotlus 
treated her afterwards determined her on re- 
venge, and she with many illustrious senators 
conspired against his life, A. D. 185. The 
plot was discovered, Lucilla was banished, 
and soon after put to death by her brother, in 
the 38th year of her age. 

Lucina, a goddess, daughter of Jupiter 
and Juno, or according to others of Latona. 
As her mother brought her into the world 
without pain, she became the goddess whom 
women in labor invoked, and she presided over 
the birth of children. She receives tins name 
either from lucus, or from lux, as Ovid ex- 
plains it: 

Gratia Lucina, dedil hccc libi nomina Ivcuss 

Aut quia principhun tu , Lea, lucis babes . 

Some suppose her to be the same as Diana 
and Juno, because these two goddesses were 
also sometimes called Lucina, and presided 
over the labors of women. She is called 
Ilythia by the Greeks. She had a famous 
temple at Rome, raised A. U. C. 396* 
Far. de L. L . 4. — Cic. de Nat. JO. 2. c. 27* 
— Odd. Fast . 2, v. 449. — Herat. Carm. 
Sec. 

Lucius, a Roman soldier killed at the 
siege of Jerusalem, by saving in his arms a 
man who jumped down from one of the walls. 

Josejdi. A brother of M. Antony. {Fid, 

L. Antonius.] A Homan general, who 

defeated the Etrurians, Sec. A relation of 

J. Caesar. A Roman ambassador, mur- 
dered by the Illyrians.— A consul, &c. 

A writer, called by some Saturantius Apu- 
leius. He was bom in Africa, on the borders 
of Numidia. He studied poetiy, music, geo- 
metry, Sec. at Athens, and warmly embraced 

the 
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the tenets of the Platonists. He cultivated 
magic, and some miracles are attributed to 
his knowledge of enchantments. He wrote 
in Greek and Latin, with great ease and sim- 
plicity; his style, however, is sometimes 
affected, though his eloquence was greatly 
celebrated In his age. Some fragments of 
his compositions are still extant. He flo- 

rished in the reign of M. Aurelius. A 

brother of Vitellius, &c. A son of 

Agrippa, adopted by Augustus. — - — A man 

put to death for his incontinence, &c. 

The word Lucius is a praenomen common to 
many Romans, of whom an account is given 
under their family names. 

Lucretia, a celebrated Roman lady, 
daughter of Lucretius, and wife of Tarqui- 
nius Collatinus. Her accomplishments proved 
fatal to her, and the praises which a number 
of young nobles at Ardea, among whom were 
Collatinus and the sons of Tarquin, bestowed 
upon the domestic virtues of their wives at 
home, were productive of a revolution in the 
state. While every one was warm with the 
idea, it was universally agreed to leave the 
camp and to go to Rome, to ascertain the 
veracity of their respective assertions. Col- 
latinus had the pleasure to see his expecta- 
tions fulfilled in the highest degree, and while 
the wives of the other Romans were involved 
in the riot and dissipation of a feast, Lucretia 
was found at home, employed in the midst of 
her female servants, and easing their labor by 
sharing it herself. The beauty and innocence 
of Lucretia inflamed the passion of Sextus 
the son of Tarquin, who was a witness of her 
virtues and industry. He cherished his flame, 
and he secretly retired from the camp, and 
came to the house of Lucretia, where he met 
with a kind reception. He showed himself 
unworthy of such a treatment, and, in the 
dead of night he introduced himself to Lu- 
cretia, who refused to his intreaties what her 
fear of shame granted to his threats. She 
yielded to her ravisher when he threatened to 
murder her, and to slay one of her slaves, and 
put him in her bed, that this apparent adul- 
tery might seem to have met with the punish- 
ment it deserved. Lucretia, in the morning, 
sent for her husband and her father, and, 
after she had revealed to them the indignities I 
she had suffered from the son of Tarquin, 
and entreated them to avenge her wrongs, 
she stabbed herself with a dagger which she 
had previously concealed under her clothes. 
This fatal blow was the sighal of rebellion. 
The body of the virtuous Lucretia was ex- 
posed to the eyes of the senate, and the vio- 
lence and barbarity of Sextus, joined with the 
unpopularity and oppression of his father, so 
irritated the Roman populace, that that mo- 
ment they expelled the Tarquins for ever from 
Rome. Brutus, who was present at the tra- 
gical death of Lucretia. kindled the flames of 
rebellion, and the republican or consular go- 
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vernment was established at Rome A. U. C. 
244. a ,iv. 1, c. 57, &c. — Dionys. Hal* 4, 

c. 15 Owl. Fast . 2, v. 741 Veil Max. 

6, c. 1. — Tlut. — August . de Civ* B. 1, 1. 1 9 
The wife of Numa. Tlut. 

Lucretius, now Libretti ;, a mountain in 
the country of the Sabines, hanging over a 
pleasant valley, near which the house and farm 
of Horace were situated. Horat. 1, od* 17 
v. 1. — Cic . 7, Att* 11. 

T. Lucretius Carus, a celebrated Roman 
poet and philosopher, who was early sent to 
Athens, where he studied under Zeno and 
Phsedrus. The tenets of Epicurus and Em- 
pedocles, which then prevailed at Athens, 
were warmly embraced by Lucretius, and 
when united with the infinite of Anaximan- 
der, and the atoms of Democritus, they were 
explained and elucidated in a poem, in six 
books, which is called Be rerum naturd. In 
this poem the masterly genius and unaffected 
elegance of the poet are every where conspi- 
cuous; but the opinions of the philosopher 
are justly censured, who gives no existence of 
power to a supreme Being, but is the devoted 
advocate of atheism and impiety, and earnestly 
endeavours to establish the mortality of the 
soul. This composition, which has little 
claim to be called an heroic poem, was written 
and finished while the poet labored under a 
violent delirium, occasioned by a philtre, 
which the jealousy of his mistress or his wife 
Lucilia had administered. It is said that he 
destroyed himself in the 44th year of his age, 
about 54 years before Christ. Cicero, after 
his death, revised and corrected his poems, 
which had been partly written in the lucid in- 
tervals of reason and of sense. Lucretius, 
whose poem shows that he wrote Latin better 
than any other man ever did, would have 
proved no mean rival to Virgil, had he lived 
in the polished age of Augustus. The best 
editions of his works are that of Creech, 8vo. 
Oxon. 1 695 ; that of Havercamp, 2 vols. 4to. 
Lug. Bat. 1725 ; and that of Glasgow, 12mo. 
1759. Paterc. 2, c. 56. — Quintil 5 , c. 1. 

1. 10, c. 1. Quintus, a Roman who killed 

h imself because the inhabitants of Sulmo, 
over which he was appointed with a garrison, 
seemed to favor the cause of J. Caesar. 
Cezs. JBeU. Civ. 1, c. 18. He is also called 
Vespillo. j Sp. Tricipitinus, father of Lu- 

cretia, wife of Collatinus, was made consul 
after the death of Brutus and soon after died 
himself. Horatius Pulvillus succeeded him. 
Liv. 1, c. 58. — Tlut in Pub. An inter- 

rex at Rome. — A consul, — ■ Osella, a 
Roman, put to death by Sylla because be 
had applied for the consulship without his 
permission. Pint. 

Lucrinum, a town of Apulia. 

Lucrinus, a small lake of Campania, 
opposite Puteoli. Some believe that it was 
made by Hercules when he passed through 
Italy with the bulls of Geryon. It abounded 

with 
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with excellent oysters, and was united by Au- 
gustus to the Avernus, and a communication 
formed with the sea, near a harbour called 
Julius Partus. The Lucrine lake disappeared 
on the 50th of- September 1638, in a violent 
earthquake, which raised on the spot a moun- 
tain 4 miles in circumference, and about 
1000 feet^high, with a crater in the middle. 
Cic. 4. Alt. 10. — Strab . 5 & 6. — Mela, 2, 
c. 4. — Property 1, el. 11, v. 10. — Virg. G. 2 , 
v. 161. — Horat . 2, od. 15. 

C. Luctatius Catulus, a Roman consul 
with Marius. He assisted his colleague 
in conquering the Cimbrians. [Fid. Cim- 
bricum helium.] He was eloquent as well 
as valiant, and his history of Ms consulship 
which he wrote with great veracity, con- 
vinces us of Ms literary talents. That liis- 
tory is lost. Cic . de Orat. — Varro . de X. X. 

- — Flor. 2, c. 2. C. Catulus, a Roman 

consul, who destroyed the Carthaginian fleet. 
Vid. Catulus. 

Lucullea, a festival established by the 
Greeks in honor of Lucullus, who had 
behaved with great prudence and propriety 
in his province. Plut. in Luc . 

Luculli HoitTi, gardens of Lucullus 
situate near Neapolis, &c. Tacit. Ann . 11, 
c. 1. — Villa, a country seat near mount 
Misenus, where Tiberius died. Tacit. Ann . 6, 
c. 5& 

Lucullus, Lucius Licinius, a Roman 
celebrated for his fondness of luxury and for 
his military talents. He was bom about 
115 years before the Christian era, and soon 
distinguished himself by his proficiency in the 
liberal arts, particularly eloquence and phi- 
losophy. His first military campaign was 
in the Mhrsian war, where his valor and 
cool intrepidity recommended him to pub- 
lic notice. His mildness and constancy 
gained him the admiration and confidence 
of Sylla, and from this connection he de- 
rived honor, and during Ms qusestorship in 
Asia, and prelorship in Africa, he ren- 
dered Mmself more conspicuous by his 
justice, moderation, and humanity. He 
was raised to the consulsMp A. U. C. 680, 
and entrusted with the care of the Mithridatic 
war, and first displayed his military talents 
in rescuing his colleague Cotta, whom the 
enemy had besieged in Chalcedonia. This 
was soon followed by a celebrated victory 
over the forces of Mithridates, on the bor- 
ders of the Grarucus, and by the conquest 
of all Bithynia. His victories by sea were as 
great as those by land, and Mithridates lost a 
powerful fleet near Lemnos. Such con- 
siderable losses weakened the enemy, and 
Mithridates retired with precipitation towards 
Armenia, to the court of king Tigran cs, his 
father-in-law. His flight was perceived, and 
Lucullus crossed the Euphrates with great 
- expedition, and gave battle to the numerous 
forces wMch Tigranes had already assembled 
to support the cause of his son-in-law. Ac- 
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cording to the exaggerated account of Plu- 
tarch, no Jess than 1 00, ( 00 foot, and near 
55,000 horse, of the Armenians lost their 
lives in that celebrated battle. All tMs car- 
nage was made by a Roman army amount- 
ing to no more than 18,000 men, of whom 
only five were killed and 100 wounded 
during the combat. The taking of Tigra- 
nocerta, the capital of Armenia, was the 
consequence of this immortal victory, and 
Lucullus there obtained the greatest part 
of the royal treasures. TMs continual 
success, however, was attended with serious 
consequences. The severity of Lucullus, 
and the haughtiness of his commands, of- 
fended Ms soldiers, and displeased Ms ad- 
herents at Rome. Pompey was soon after 
sent to succeed Mm, and to continue the 
Mithridatic war, and the interview which 
he had with Lucullus began with acts of 
mutual kindness, and ended in the most in- 
veterate reproaches, and open enmity. Lu- 
cullus was permitted to retire to Rome, and 
only 1 600 of the soldiers who had shared his 
fortune and Ms glories were suffered to accom- 
pany him. He was received with coldness at 
Rome, and he obtained with difficulty a tri- 
umph wMch was deservedly claimed by his 
fame, Ms successes, and Ms victories. In this 
ended the days of his glory ; he retired to 
the enjoyment of ease and peaceful society, 
and no longer interested Mmself in the com- 
motions which disturbed the tranquillity of 
Rome. He dedicated Ms time to studious 
pursuits, and to literary conversation, Ilis 
house was enriched with a valuable library, 
which was opened for the service of the 
curious, and of the learned. Lucullus fell 
into a delirium in the last part of Ms life, and 
died in the 67th or 6$th year of his age. 
The people showed their respect for Ms merit 
by their wish, to give him an honorable burial 
in the Campus Martius ; hut their offers were 
rejected* and he was privately buried, by his 
brother, on his estate at Tusculum. Lucullus 
has been admired for Ills many accomplish- 
ments, but he has been censured for Ms severity 
and extravagance. The expenccs of bis meals 
were immoderate, his halls were distinguished 
by the different names of the gods ; and, when 
Cicero and Pompey attempted to surprize 
him, they were astonished at the costliness 
of a supper wMch had been prepared upon 
thj word of Lucullus, who had merely said 
to his servant that he would sup in the hall 
of Apollo. In his retirement Lucullus was 
fond of artificial variety ; subterraneous caves 
and passages were dug under the hills on the 
coast j£ Campania, and the sea water was 
conveyed round the house and pleasure 
grounds, where the fishes flocked in such 
abundance, that not less than 25,000 pounds 
worth were sold at his death. In' his public 
character Lucullus was humane and compas- 
sionate, and he showed Jus sense of the vicis- 
situdes of human, affairs by shedding tears at 



the sight of .me of the citicN of Armenia, 
which his soldiers reduced to ashes. He was 
a perfect master of the Greek and Latin 
languages, and he employed himself for 
some time to write a concise history of 
the Mai sic war in Greek hexameters. Such 
are the striking characteristics of a man 
who meditated the conquest of Parthia, and, 
for a while, gained the admiration of all 
the inhabitants of the cast, by his justice 
and moderation, and who might have dis- 
puted the empire of the woild with a 
Ca>sar or Pompey, had not, at last, his 
fondness for retirement withdrawn him from 
the reach of ambition. Cic . pro Arch. 4. 
Quast. Ac. 2, c. 1. — PI tit. in vita. — FI or. 5, 
c. 5. — — Strctb. — Appian. in Mithr . $c. — 

Orosivs, 6, <J-c. A consul who went to 

Spain, &c. •- A Roman put to death by 

Domitian. — A brother of Lucius Lucul- 

lus, lieutenant under Sylla. A pi actor of 

Macedonia. 

LCcumo, the first name of Tarquinius 
Priscus, afterwards changed into Lucius. 
The word is Etrurian, and signifies prince or 
chief. Pint, in Pom. 

Lucus, a king of ancient Gaul. A 

town of Gaul at the foot of the Alps. 

Lugdunensis Gallia, a part of Gaul, 
which received its name from Lugdunum, 
the capital city of the province. It was an- 
ciently called Celtica. [Vtd. Gallia.] 

Lugdunum, a town of Gallia Celtica, 
built at the confluence of the Rhone and the 
Arar, or Saone, by Manutius Plancus, when 
he was governor of the province. This town, 
now called Lyons, is the second city of 
France in point of population. Juv. 1, 

v. 44. — Strdb. 4. Batavorum, a town on 

the Rhine, just as it falls into the ocean. It 
is now called Leyden, and is famous for its 

university. - Convenarum, \ town at the 

foot of ihe Pyrenees, now St. Bertrand in 
Gascony. 

Luna, (the moon ) was the daughter of Hy- 
perion and Terra, and was the same, accord- 
ing to some mythologists, as Diana. She was 
worshipped by the ancient inhabitants of the 
earth with many superstitious forms and cere- 
monies. It was supposed that magicians and 
enchanters, particularly those of Thessaly, 
had an uncontiolable power over the moon, 
and that they could draw her down from 
heaven at pleasure by the mere force of their 
incantations. Her eclipses, according to t heir 
opinion, proceeded from thence ; and on that 
account it was usual to beat drums and cym- 
bals to ease her labors, and to render the 
power of magic less effectual. The Arca- 
dians believed that they were older than the 
moon. Ovid. Met . 12, v. 2 65, &c. — TiJbnU . 1 , 
el. 8, v. 21. — - Hesiod. Theog. — Virg. Eel . 8, 

v. 69. A maritime town of Etruria, 

famous for the white marble which it pro- 
duced, and called also Lunensis portus. It 
contained a fine capacious harbour, and 
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abounded m wine, cheese, &c. The in* 
habitants were naturally given to augury, 
and the observation of uncommon phe- 
nomena. Mela, 2, c. 4. — Lucan. 1, v. 586. 
— Plm. 14, c. 6. — Liv. 54, c. 8. — Sil. 8, 
v. 481. 

Lupa, (a she-wolf) was held in*gieat ve- 
neration at Rome, because Romulus and 
Remus, according to an ancient tradition, 
were suckled and preserved by one of these 
animals. This fabulous story arises from the 
surname of Lupa, jrrostitute, which was given 
to the wife of the shepherd Fastulus, to whose 
care and humanity these children owed their 
preservation. Ovid. Fast. 2, v, 415. — Plat, 
in liomul. 

Liipercal, a place at the foot of mount 
Aventine sacred to Pan, where festivals 
called Lupercalia were yearly celebiated, 
and where the she-wolf was said to have 
brought up Romulus and Remus. Virg. 
ASn. 8, v. 545. 

Lutercalia, a yearly festival observed at 
Rome the 1 5th of February, in honoi of the 
god Pan. It was -usual first to sacrifice two 
goats and a dog, and to touch with a bloody 
knife the foreheads of two illustrious youths, 
who always were obliged to smile while 
they were touched. The blood was wiped 
away with soft wool dipped in milk. After 
this the skins of the victims wcie cut into 
thongs, with which whips wore made for 
the youths. With these whips the youths 
ran about the streets all naked except the 
middle, and whipped freely all those whom 
they met. Women in particular were fond of 
receiving the lashes, as they superstitiously 
believed that they removed barrenness, and 
eased the pains of child-birth. This excur- 
sion in the streets of Rome wasperfoimed by 
naked youths, because Pan is always repre- 
sented naked, and a goat was sacrificed be- 
cause that deity was supposed to have the feet 
of a goat A dog was added, as a necessary 
and useful guardian of the sheepfold. This 
festival, as Plutarch mentions, was first in- 
stituted by the Romans in honor of the she- 
wolf which suckled Romulus and Remus. 
This opinion is controverted by others, and 
Livy, with Dionysius of Halicarnassus, ob- 
serves that they were introduced into Italy 
by Evander. 'The name seems to be bor- 
rowed from the Greek name of Pan, Lycteus, 
from ktixeg, a wolf ; not only because these 
ceremonies were like the Lycaean festivals 
observed in Arcadia, but because Pan, as 
god of shepherds, protected the sheep from 
the rapacity of the wolves. The priests who 
officiated at the Lupercalia were called Xw- 
perci. Augustus forbade any person above the 
age of fourteen to appear naked or to run 
about the streets during the Lupercalia. 
Cicero, in his Philippics, reproaches Antony 
for having disgraced the dignity of the con- 
sulship hy running naked, and armed with a 
whip, about the streets. It was during the 
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celebration of these festivals that Antony of- 
fered a crown to J. Caesar, which the indig- 
nation of the populace obliged him to refuse. 
Ovid. Fast . 2, v. 427, Varro. X. X. 5, 
c. 5. 

Luperci, a number of priests at Rome, 
who assisted at the celebration of the Lu- 
percalia, in honor of the god Pan, to whose 
service they were dedicated. . This order 
of pnests was the most ancient and re- 
spectable of all the sacerdotal offices. It 
was divided into two separate colleges, called 
Fabiani & Quintilia?n, from Fabius and 
Quintilius, two of their high priests. The 
former was instituted in honor of Romulus, 
and the latter of Remus. To these two 
sacerdotal bodies J. Ceesar added a third, 
called from himself the Jidii, and tliis ac- 
tion contributed not a little to render his 
cause unpopular, and to betray his ambi- 
tious and aspiring views. [ Vid. Lupcrcalia.] 
Pint. in Rom. — Dio. Cas . 45. — Virg. JEn. 
8, v. 665. 

Lupercus, a grammarian in the reign of 
the emperor Gallienus. He wrote some 
grammatical pieces, which some have pre- 
ferred to Herodian’s compositions. 

Lupias, or Lupia, now Lippe, a town of 
Germany, with a small river of the same 
name falling into the Rhine. Tacit. Ann. 

1, &c. 

Lupus, a general of the emperor Scverus. 
— A governor of Britain. — A quaestor 

in the reign of Tiberius, Sec. A comic 

writer of Sicily, who wrote a poem on the 
return of Menelaus and Helen to Sparta, 
after the destruction of Troy. Ovid, ex Pont . 

4, ep. 16, v. 26 P. Rut. a Roman, 

who contrary to the omens, marched against 
the Marsi, and was killed with his army. He 
has been taxed with impiety, and was se- 
verely censured in the Augustan age. JSorat. 

2, Sat. 1, v. 68. 

Lusitania, a part of ancient Spain, whose 
extent and situation have not been accurately 
defined by the ancients. According to the 
more correct descriptions it extended from the 
Tagus to the sea of Cantabria, and compre- 
hended the modem kingdom of Portugal. 
The inhabitants were warlike, and were con- 
quered by the Roman army under Dolabella, 
B. C. 99, with great difficulty. They gene- 
rally lived upon plunder, and were rude and 
unpolished in their manners. It was usual 
among them to expose their sick in the high 
roads, that their diseases might be cured by 
the directions and advice of travellers. They 
were very moderate in their meals, and never 
eat but of one dish. Their deaths were 
commonly black, and they generally warmed 
themselves by means of stones heated in the 
fire. Strab. 5. — Mela , 2, c. 6. 1. 5, c. 1. 
Lie. 21, c. 4 5. t 27, c. 20. 

Lvsnrs, ariver of Arcadia. Cic. de Nat. 
J). 3, c. 22. — Pans. Arc . 28. 

Lusones, a people of Spain, near the Iberus. 
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Lustricus Brijtianus, a Roman poet* 
Martial. 4, ep. 2 5. 

Lutatius Catulus, a Roman, who shut 
the temple of Janus after peace had been 
made with Cartilage. [ Vid. Luctatius.] 

L uteri us, a general of the Gauls, de- 
feated by Caesar, &c. 

Luti tia, a town of Belgic Gaul, on the 
confluence of the livers Sequana and Matro- 
na, which received its name, as some suppose, 
from the quantity of clay, latum , which is in 
its neighbouihood. J. Caesar fortified and 
embellished it, from which circumstance 
some authors call it Julu Chitus. Julian 
the apostate resided there some time. It is 
now called Finns, the capital of France. 
C&sur. d> bell . G. 6 Sc 7. — Strab. 4. — Am- 
mian . 20. 

C. Lutorius Priscus, a Roman knight, 
put to death by order of Tiberius, because 
he had written a poem in which lie had be- 
wailed the death of Germanicus, who then 
labored under a severe illness. Tacit. Ann. 
5 y c. 49, Sec. 

Lyjeus, a surname of Bacchus. It is de- 
rived from Xvsiv solvere , because wine, over 
which Bacchus presides, gives freedom to 
the mind, and delivers it from all cares and 
melancholy. Horat. ep. 9. — Lucan. 3, v. 
675 

Lybas, one of the companions of Ulysses, 
&c. 

Lybya, or Lybissa, a small village of Bi- 
thynia, where Annibal was buried. 

Lycabas, an Etrurian who had been ba- 
nished from his country for murder. He 
was one of those who ottered violence to Bac- 
chus, and who were changed into dolphins. 

Ovid. Met. 4, v. 624 One of the Lapi- 

that who ran away from the battle which was 
fought at the nuptials of Pirithous. Id. Met. 
12, v. 302. 

Lycabetus, a mountain of Attica, near 
Athens. Stat. 

Lvc-asA, festivals in Arcadia, in honor of 
Pan, the god of shepherds. They are the 

same as the Lupercalia of the Romans. . 

A festival at Argos in honor of Apollo Ly- 
effius, who delivered the Argivcs from wolves, 
&c. 

Lycjeum, a celebrated place near the 
bauks of the Ilissus in Attica. It was in 
this pleasant and salubrious spot that Aristotle 
taught philosophy, and as he generally in- 
structed his pupils in walking, they were 
called Peripatetics, ot vrtfwtivrw, ambulo. 
The philosopher continued his instructions 
for 12 years, till terrified by the false accusa- 
tions of Eurymedon, he was obliged to flv to 
Chalcis. 

Lycjsus, a mountain of Arcadia, sacred 
to Jupiter, where a temple was built in ho- 
nor of the god by Lycaon, the son of Pe- 
lasgus. It was also sacred to Pan, whose 
festivals, called Lyc&a, were celebrated 
there. Virg. G. 1, v. 16, AF,u. S, v. 34,% 
E e — Strab, 



~»StrJtb. 8. — Ilorat. 1, od. 17, v. 2. — 
Odd. Met. 1, v. (598. 

Lycambes, the father of Neobule. He 
promised his daughter in mairiage to the 
poet Archilochus, and afterwards refused to 
fulfil his engagement when she had been 
courted by a man whose opulence had more 
influence than the fortune of the poet. This 
irritated Archilochus ; he wrote a bitter in- 
vective against Lycambes and his daughter, 
and rendered them both so desperate by the 
satire of his composition, that they hanged 
themselves. Horat. ep. 6, v. 13. — Ovid, in 
lb . 52. — Aristot . Rhet. 3. 

Lacaon, the first king of Arcadia, son of 
Pelasgus and Melibcea. He built a town 
called Lycosura on the top of mount Ly- 
caeus, in honor of Jupiter. He had many 
wives, by whom he had a daughter called 
Callisto, and fifty sons. He was succeeded 
on thetlnone by Nyctimus, the eldest of Iris 
sons. He lived about 1820 years before 
the Christian era. * ' Apollod. 5. — Hygin. 
fab. 17 6. — Cat id. ep. 76. — Fans. 8, c. 2, 
Sc c. Another king of Arcadia, cele- 

brated for his cruelties. He was changed 
Into a wolf by Jupiter, because he offered 
human victims on the altars of the god Pan. 
Some attribute this metamorphosis to another 
cause. The sins of mankind, as they re- 
late, were become so enormous, that Ju- 
piter visited the earth to punish their wick- 
edness and impiety. He came to Arcadia, 
where he was announced as a god, and the 
people began to pay proper adoration to his 
divinity. Lycaon, however, who used to 
sacrifice all strangers to his wanton cruelty, 
laughed at the pious prayers of his sub- 
jects, and to try the divinity of the god, 
he served up human flesh on his table. 
This impiety so irritated Jupiter, that he 
immediately destroyed the house of Ly- 
caon, and changed him into a wolf. Ovid. 

Met. 1, v. 198, &c. These two monarchs 

are often confounded together, though it ap- 
pears that they were two different charac- 
ters, and that not less than an age elapsed be- 
tween their reigns. A son of Priam 

and Laothoe. He was taken by Achilles 
and carried to Lemnos, whence he escaped. 
He was afterwards killed by Achilles in 

the Trojan war. Homer. IL 21, &c. 

The father of Pandarus, killed by Diomedes 

before Troy, A Gnossian artist, who 

made the sword which Ascanius gave to Eu- 
ryalus. Virg. Mn. 9 , v. 304. 

Lycaonxa, a country of Asia, between 
Cappadocia, Pisidia, Pamphylia, and Phry- 
gia, made a Roman province under Augus- 
tus. Iconium was the capital. Strab. 10. 
— Mela, I, c. 2. — Liv. 27, c. 54. 1. 38, 
c. 39.— Arcadia bore also that name from 
Lycaon, one of its kings. Dionys. Hal. 
— — An island in the Tyber. 

Lycas, a priest of Apollo in the interest 
of Tumus. He was killed by iEneas. Virg. 


Mn. 10, v. 315. Another officer of 

Turnus. Id. 10, c. 561. 

Lycaste, an ancient town of Crete, 
whose inhabitants accompanied Idomeneus 

to the Trojan war. Homer . II. 2. A 

daughter of Priam by a concubine. She 
married Polydamas, the son «of Antenor. 

A famous courte 2 an of Drepanum, 

called Venus, on account of her great beauty. 
She had a son called Eryx by Butes, son of 
Amycus. 

Lycastum, a town of Cappadocia. 

Lycastur, a son of Minos I. He was 
father of Minos II. by Ida, the daughter of 

Corybas. Diod. 4. A son of Minos and 

Philonome, daughter of Nyctimus. He 
succeeded his father on the throne of Arca- 
dia. Pans. 8, c. 3 Sc 4. 

Lyce, one of the Amazons, &c. Place. 6, 
v. 374. 

Lyces, a town of Macedonia. Liv. 31, 
c. 33. 

Lyceum. \Vid. Lycseum.] 

Lychnidus, now Achridna , a city with a 
lake of the same name, in Hlyricum. Liv. 
27, c. 32. 1. 44, c. 15. 

Lycia, a country of Asia Minor, bounded 
by the Mediterranean on the south, Caria 
on the west, Pamphylia on the east, and 
Phrygia on the north. It was anciently 
called Milyas and Tremile , from the Milyae 
or Solymi, a people of Crete, who came to 
settle there. The country received the name 
of Lycia from Lycus, the son of Pandion, 
who established himself there. The inha- 
bitants have been greatly commended by all 
the ancients, not only for their sobriety and 
justice, but their great dexterity in the ma- 
nagement of the bow. They were conquered 
by Croesus, king of Lydia, and afterwards 
by Cyrus. Though they were subject to the 
power of Persia, yet they were governed by 
their own kings, and only paid a yearly tri- 
bute to the Persian monarch. They became 
part of the Macedonian empire when Alex- 
ander came into the east, and afterwards were 
ceded to the house of the Seleucidzo. The 
country was reduced into a Roman province 
by the emperor Claudius. Apollo had there 
his celebrated oracle at Patara, and the epi- 
thet kibema is applied to the country, be- 
cause the god was said to pass the winter in 
his temple. Virg. JEn. 4, v. 143 8c 446, L 
7, v. 816. — Stat. Tkeb.6 , v. 686. — JETc- 
rodot . 1, c. 173. — Strab. 13. —Liv. 37, c. 
16. L 38, c. 39. 

Lycidas, a centaur, killed by the Lapi- 
thee at the nuptials of Pirithous. Ovid. Met . 

12, v. 310. A shepherd's name. Virg. 

Eel. A beautiful youth, the admiration 

of Rome in the age of Horace. Horat. 1, 
od. 4, v. 19. 

Lycimna, a town of Peloponnesus. 

Lycimnia, a slave, mother of Helenor 
a Lydian prince. Virg. Mn. 9, v. 4 46. 

Lyciscus, an Athenian archoru — — A 
Messenian 



Messenian of the family of the /Epytid-E. 
When his daughters were doomed by lot to 
be sacrificed for the good of their country, he 
(led with them to Sparta, and Aristodemus 
upon this cheerfully gave his own children, 
and soon after succeeded to the throne. 

Pans. 4, c. 9. A youth of whom Hoi ace 

,vas enamouied. 

Lvcius, a son of Hercules and Toxicreta. 

A son of Lycaon. ■ — An epithet given 

to Apollo from his temple in Lycia, wheie he 
gave oracles, paiticularly at Patara, wheie 
the appellation of Lyciee sorter was given to 
his answers, and even to the will of the fates. 

Virg. Mn* 4, v. 346. A surname of Da- 

naus. 

Lycomedes, a king of Scyros, an island 
in the iEgean sea, son of Apollo and Par- 
thenopc. He was secretly entrusted with the 
care of young Achilles, whom his mother 
Thetis had disguised in woman’s cloaths, to 
remove him from the Trojan war, where she 
knew he must unavoidably perish.* Lyco- 
medes has rendered himself infamous for his 
treachery to Theseus, who had implored his 
protection when driven fiom the throne of 
Athens by the usurper Mnestheus. Lyco- 
medes, as it is reported, either envious of 
the fame of his illustrious guest or bribed 
by the emissaries of Mnestheus, led Theseus 
to an elevated place, on pretence of shew- 
ing him the extent of his dominions, and 
perfidiously threw him down a precipice, 
where lie was killed. Pint, in Thes. — 
Pa us, 1, c. 17. 1. 7, c. 4. — Apollod. 3 , c. IS. 

An Arcadian, who, with 500 chosen 

men put to flight 1000 Spaitans, and 500 | 

Argives, &c • Diod. IS, A seditious 

person at Tegea. A Mantinean general, 

&c. — An Athenian, the first who took 
one of the enemy’s ships at the battle of 
Salamis. Plut. 

JLycon, a philosopher of Troas, son of 
Astyonax in the age of Aristotle. He was 
greatly esteemed by Eumenes, Antiochus, 
&c. He died in the 74th year of his age. 

Diog, in vit, A man who wrote the life 

of Pythagoras. * A poet A writer of 

epigrams. A player, greatly esteemed 

by Alexander. A Syracusan who assisted 

in murdering Dion. A peripatetic phi- 

losopher. 

LycSne, a city of Thrace. — A moun- 
tain of Argolis. Pans, 2, c. 24 

Lycophron, a son of Periander, king of 
Corinth. The murder of his mother Melissa 
by his father had such an effect upon him, 
that he resolved never to speak to a man who 
had been so wantonly cruel against his rela- 
tions. This resolution was strengthened by 
the advice of Prpcles, his maternal uncle, and 
Periander at last banished to Corcyra a son, 
whose disobedience and obstinacy had ren- 
dered him odious. . Cypselus, the eldest son 
of Periander, being incapable of reigning, 
Lycophron was the only surviving child who 
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had any claim to the crown of Connth. But 
when the infirmities of Periander obliged him 
to look for a successor, Lycophron refused to 
come to Corinth while liis father was there, 
and he was induced to leave Corcyra, only 
on promise that Periander would come and 
dwell there while he remained master of Co- 
rinth. This exchange, however, was prevented, 
file. Corcyreans, who were apprehensive of 
the tyranny of Periander, murdered Lyco- 
phron before he left that island. Bcrodot. 3. 

— Arislot. A brother of Thebe, the wife 

of Alexander, tyrant of Pherm. He assisted 
his sister in murdering her husband, and he 
afterwards seized the sovereignty. He was 

dispossessed by Philip of Macedonia. Pint . 

Diod. 16. A general of Corinth, killed 

by Nicias. Plut. m Nic A native of 

Cythera, son of Mastor. He went to the 
Trojan war with Ajax, the son of Telamon, 
after the accidental murder of one of his citi- 
zens. He was killed, &c. Bonier. II. IS, 
v. 4 SO. A famous Greek poet and gram- 

marian, born at Chalcis, in Euboea. He was 
one of the poets, who florislied under Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, and who, from their number, 
obtained the name of Pleiades. Lycophron 
died by the wound of an arrow. He wrote 
tragedies, the title-, of twenty of which have 
been preserved. The only remaining com- 
position of this poet is called Cassandra or 
Alexandra. It contains 1474 verses, whose 
obscurity has procured the epithet of Tenc- 
brosus to its author. It is a mixture of pro- 
phetical effusions, which, as he supposes, were 
given by Cassandra during the Trojan war. 
The best editions of Lycophron are that of 
Basil, 1546 , fol. enriched with the Greek 
commentary of Tzetzes ; that of Canter, 8vo. 
apud Commelin, 1596; and that of Potter, 

fol. Oxon. 1702. Ovid, in lb. 533 Slat. 5. 

Sylv. 3. 

Lycopolis, now Sint, a town of Egypt. It 
received tills name on account of the im- 
mense number of wolves, Xuxoi, which re- 
pelled an army of ^Ethiopians, who had 
invaded Egypt, Bind. 1 Slrab. 17. 

Lycopus, an AStolian who assisted the Cy- 
rencans against Ptolemy. Poly an. 8. 

Lycorea, a town of Phocis at the top of 
Parnassus, where the people of Delphi took 
refuge during Deucalion’s deluge, directed 
by the bowlings of wolves. Pans. Phoc. 6. 

Lycoreus, the supposed founder of Lyco- 
rea, on mount Parnassus, was son of Apollo 
and Corycia. Bygin. fab. 161. 

Lycorxas, one of the attendant nymphs of 
Cyrene. Vug. G. 4, v. 339. 

Lycoris, a freedwoman of the senator Vo- 
lumnius, also called Cytheris, and Volumnia, 
from her master. She is celebrated for her 
beauty and intrigues. The poet GalJus was 
greatly enamoured of her, and his fHend 
Virgil in his 10th eclogue comforts him for 
the loss of the favors of Cytheris, who fol- 
ic wed M. Antony’s camp, and was become 
E e 2 the 



the Aspasia of Rome. The charms of Cleo- 
patra, however, prevailed over those of Cy- 
theris, and the unfortunate courtezan lost the 
favois of Antony and of all the world at the 
same time. Lycoiis was originally a come- 
dian. Vug. Ed. 30. — Ovid . A. A. 3, v. 537. 

Lycoumas, a liver of iEtolia, whose 
sands were of a golden color. It was after- 
wauls called Evenus fiom king Evenus, 
who threw himself into it. Ovid . Met. 2, 
v. 245. 

Lycortas, the father of Polybius, who 
doiished B. C. 184. He was chosen general 
of the Achaean league, and he revenged the 
death of Philopcenien, Sec. Pint. 

Lycosura, a city built by Lycaon on 
mount Lycreus in Arcadia. 

Lyctus, a town of Crete, the country of 
Idomeneus, whence he is often called Lyctius. 
Virg. JEn. 3, v. 401. 

Lycurgioes, annual days of solemnity, ap- 
pointed in honor of the lawgiver of Sparta. 
— — A patronymic of a son of Lycurgus. 
Ovid, in lb. 503. 

Lycurgus, a king of Nemsea, in Pelopon- 
nesus. lie was raised from the dead by 

iEsculapius. Slat. Theb. 5, v. 638. A 

giant killed by Osiris in Thrace. JDiod. 1. 

■ A king of Thrace, son of Dryas. He 

has been represented as cruel and impious, 
on account of the violence which he offered 
to Bacchus. He, according to the opinion 
of the mythologists, drove Bacchus out of 
his kingdom, and abolished his worship, for 
which impiety he was severely punished by 
the gods. He put his own son Dryas to 
death in a fury, and he cut off his own legs, 
mistaking them for vine boughs. He was 
put to death in the greatest torments by his 
subjects, who had been informed by the oracle 
that they should not taste wine till Lycurgus 
was no more. This fable is explained by ob- 
serving, that the aversion of Lycurgus for 
wine, over which Bacchus presided, arose 
from the filthiness and disgrace of intoxi- 
cation, and therefore the monarch wisely or- 
dered all the vines of his dominions to be cut 
down, that himself and his subjects might be 
preserved from the extravagance and de- 
bauchery which are produced by too free an 
use of wine. Hygin. fab . 132. — Homer . IL 
6, v. 130. — Apdlod. 3, c. 5. — Ovid. Met. 4, 
v. 22. — Virg. JEn. 3, v. 14. — Horat. 2, od. 

19. A son of Hercules and Praxithea, 

daughter of Thespius. Apollod. 2, c. 7. 

A son of Pheres, the son of Cretheus. Id. 1, 

c. 9 . An orator of Athens, sumamed Ibis, 

in the age of Demosthenes, famous for his 
justice and impartiality when at the head of 
the government. He was one of the thirty 
orators whom the Athenians refused to deliver 
up to Alexander. Some of his orations are 
extant He died ah out 330 years before Christ. 
JDiod. 16*— —A king of Tegea, son of Alcus, 
by Neaera, the daughter of Pereus. He mar- 
ried Cleophile, called also Eurynome, by 
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whom he had Amphidamas, &c. Apollod. 3, 
c. 9. — Homer . II. 7. A celebrated law- 

giver of Sparta, son of king Eunomus, and 
brother to Polydectes. He succeeded his 
brother on the Spartan throne ; but when he 
saw that the widow of Polydectes was preg- 
nant, he kept the kingdom not for himself, 
but till Charilaus, his nephew, was arrived to 
years of maturity. He had previously refused 
to marry his brother’s widow, who wished to 
strengthen him on his throne by destroying 
her own son Charilaus, and leaving him in 
the peaceful possession of the crown. The 
integrity with which he acted, when guardian 
of his nephew Charilaus, united with the dis- 
appointment and the resentment of the queen, 
raised him many enemies, and he at last 
yielded to their satire and malevolence and 
retired to Crete. He travelled like a philo- 
sopher, and visited Asia and Egypt without 
suffering himself to be corrupted by the licen- 
tiousness and luxury which prevailed there. 
The confusion which followed his departure 
from Sparta, now had made his presence to- 
tally necessary, and he returned home at the 
earnest solicitations of his countrymen. The 
disorders which reigned at Sparta induced him 
to reform the government ; and the more ef- 
fectually to execute his undertaking he had 
recourse to the oracle of Delphi. He was re- 
received by the priestess of the god with every 
mark of honor, his intentions were warmly 
approved by the divinity, and he was called the 
friend of gods, and himself rather god than 
man. After such a reception from the most 
celebrated oracle of Greece, Lycurgus found 
no difficulty in reforming the abuses of the 
state, and all were equally anxious in promot- 
ing a revolution which had received the sanc- 
tion of heaven. Tins happened 884 years 
before the Chiistian era. Lycurgus first esta- 
blished a senate, which was composed of 28 
senators, whose authority preserved the tran- 
quillity of the state, and maintained a due and 
just equilibrium between the kings and the 
people, by watching over the intrusions of the 
former, and checking the seditious convulsions 
of the latter. All distinctions were destroyed, 
and by making an equal and impartial division 
of the land among the members of the com- 
monwealth, Lycurgus banished luxury, and 
encouraged the useful arts. The use of mo- 
ney, cither of gold or silver, was totally for- 
bidden, and the introduction of hqavy brass 
and iron coin, brought no temptations to the 
dishonest, and left every individual in the 
possession of his effects without any fears of 
robbery or violence. All the citizens dined 
in common, and no one had greater claims to 
indulgence or luxury than another. The 
intercourse of Sparta with other nations was 
forbidden, and few were permitted to travel. 
The youths were entrusted to the public mas- 
ter, as soon as they had attained their seventh 
year, and their-education was left to the wis- 
dom of the laws. They were taught early to 

think 



think, to answer in a short and laconic man- 
ner, and to excel in sharp rcpaitee. They 
were instiucted and encouraged to carry 
things by surprise, but if ever the theft was 
discovered they weie subjected to a severe 
punishment. Lycurgus \\ as happy and suc- 
cessful in establishing and enforcing these 
laws, and by his prudence and administration 
the face of affaiis in Lacedaemon was totally 
changed, and it gave lise to a set of men dis- 
tinguished for their intrepidity, their fortitude, 
and their magnanimity. After this, Lycur- 
gus retired from Sparta, to Delphi, or ac- 
cording to otheis, to Crete, and before his 
departure he bound all the citizens of Lace- 
daemon by a solemn oath, that neither they 
nor their posterity would alter, violate, or 
abolish the laws which he had established, 
before his return. lie soon after put him- 
self to death, and he ordered his ashes to 
be thrown into the sea, fearful lest if they 
were carried to Sparta, the citizens would 
call themselves freed from the oath which 
they had taken, and empowered to make a 
1 evolution. The wisdom and the good 
effect of the laws of Lycurgus have been 
firmly demonstrated at Sparta, where for 
700 years they remained in full force, but 
the legislator has been censured as cruel 
and impolitic. He lias shewn himself in- 
humane in 01 doling mothers to destroy such 
of their children, whose feebleness or defor- 
mity in their youth seemed to piomise inca- 
pability of action in xnaturer yeai s, and to be- 
come a burden to the state. His regulations 
about man iage must necessarily be eensuied, 
and no true conjugal felicity can be expected 
from the union of a man with a person whom 
lie peihaps never knew before, and whom he 
was compelled to choose in a dark room, where 
all the marriageable women in the state assem- 
bled on stated occasions. The peculiar dress 
which was appointed for the females, might be 
termed improper ; and the law must, for ever, 
be called injudicious, which ordered them to 
appear naked on certain days of festivity, and 
wrestle in a public assembly, promiscuously 
with boys of equal age with themselves. 
These things indeed contributed as much to 
corrupt the morals of the Lacedaemonians, as 
the other regulations seemed to be calculated 
to banish dissipation, riot, and debauchery. 
Lycurgus has been compared to Solon, the 
celebrated legislator of Athens, and it has been 
judiciously observed, that llie former gave his 
citizens morals conformable to the laws which 
he had established, and that the latter had 
given the Athenians laws, which coincided 
with their customs and manners. The office 
of Lycurgus demanded resolution, and he 
shewed himself inexorable and severe. In 
Solon artifice was requisite, and he shewed 
himself mild and even voluptuous. The 
moderation of Lycurgus is greatly com- 
mended, particularly when we recollect that 
he treated with the greatest humanity and 
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confidence Alcander, a youth who had put 
out one of his eyes in a seditious tumult. 
Lycurgus had a son called Antiorus, who 
left no issue. The Lacedaemonians shewed 
then* respect for their great legislator, 1>) 
yeaily celebiating a festival in his honor, 
called Lycurgidas or Lycurgides. The in- 
troduction of money into Sparta in the 
loign of Agis the son of Archidamus, was 
one of the principal causes which coiruptod 
the innocence of the Lacedaemonians, and 
tendered them the prey of intrigue and of 
faction. The laws of Lycurgus were abro- 
gated by Philopoemen, B. C. 188, but only 
for a little time, as they were soon aftei 
ro-c .lablished by the Romans. Flat, in 
ua. — Justin . 5, c. 2, Sc c . — Hi rah, 8, 10, 
15. Sc. — X)iont/s. Hal . 2. — Fans. 5, c. 2. 

Lycus, a king of Boeotia, successor to his 
bi other Nycteus, who left no male issue. 
I le was entrusted with the government only 
during the minority of Labdacus the son of 
the daughter of Nycteus. lie was farther 
enjoined to make war against Epopeus, 
who had carried away by force Antiope the 
daughter of Nycteus. He was successful in 
tliis expedition. Epopeus was killed, and 
Lycus recovered Antiope and married her 
though she was his niece. This new con- 
nection highly displeased his first wife Dirce, 
and Antiope w'as delivered to the unfeeling 
queen and tortured in the most cruel man- 
ner. Antiope at last escaped, and entieated 
her sons Zethus and Amphion, to avenge her 
wrongs. Tlie children, incensed on account 
of the cruelties which their mother had suf- 
fered, besieged Thebes, killed Lycus, anti 
tied Dirce to the tail of a wild hull which 
dragged her till she died. Fa us. fc), c. 5. — - 

Jpdhxl. 3, c. 5. A king of Libya, who 

sacrificed whatever strangers came upon his 
coast. When Diomedes, at his return from 
the Trojan war, had been shipwrecked there, 
the tyrant seized him and confined him. He, 
however, escaped by means of Caliirlioe, the 
tyrant’s daughter, who was enamoured of 
him, and who hung herself when she saw herself 

deserted. A son of Neptune by Cola-no, 

made king of apart of Mysia by Hercules. 
He offered violence to Mogaro, the wife of 
Hercules, for which he was killed by the in- 
censed hero. Lycus gave a kind reception to 
the Argonauts. Jpollod. 3, c. 10. — IF/gin. 
fab. 18, 31, 32, 137. — A son of Egyptus 
of Mars of Lycaon, king of Arca- 
dia— of Pandion, king of Athens. The 

father of Arcesilaus. One of the compa- 

nions of iEneas. Apollod. 2, c. 3. — Fans. I, 

Sec . — Virg. Mu. 1, & c Ift/gin.fab, 97 Sc 

159. An officer of Alexander in the inte- 

rest of Lysimachus. lie made himself master 
of Ephesus by the treachery of Andron, &o. 

Polyccn. 5. One of the Centaurs. A 

son of Priam.- A river of Phrygia, which 

disappears near Colosse, and rises again at the 
distance of about four stadia, and at last falL 
E e 3 into 



into the Mseander. Ovid. Met. 15. v. 275. 
——A river of Sarmatia falling into the Pa- 

lus Mseotis. Another in Paphlagoma, near 

Heraclea. Ovid. 4, ex Pont. el. 1, v. 47. 

Anothei in Assyria. Another in Armenia, 

falling into the Euxine near the Phasis. Virg. 

(}. 4, v. 567. One of the friends of 

/Eneas, killed by Turnus. Virg. JEn. 9, 

v. 545. A youth beloved by Alcaeus. 

Horat. 1, od. 52. A town of Crete. 

Lyde, the wife of the poet Antimachus, 

&c. Odd. Tmt. 1, el. 5. A woman in 

Domitian’s reign, who pretended that she could 
reinpve barrenness by medicines. Juv. 2, 
v. 141 

Lydia a celebrated kingdom of Asia 
Minor, whose boundaries were different at 
liHerent times. It was first bounded by 
Mysia Major, Caria, Phrygia Major, and 
Ionia, but m its more ilomhing times it con- 
tained the whole country which lies between 
the Halys and the JEgean sea. It was an- 
ciently called il leconui, and received the 
name of Lydia from Lydus one of its kings. 
It was governed by monarchs who after the 
fabulous ages reigned for 249 years in the 
following order. Ardysus began to reign 797 
B. C. ; Alyattes, 761; Meles, 747; Can- 
daules, 755 ; Gyges, 718; Ardysus 2d. 680; 
Sadyattes, 65 1; Alyattes 2d. 619, and Croe- 
sus, 562, who was conquered by Cyrus, B. C. 
548, when the kingdom became a province 
of the Persian empire. 'Ll ere were three 
different races that reigned in Lydia, the 
Atyadce, Heraclidae, and Mermnadae. The 
history of the first is obscure and fabulous, 
the Heraclidae began to reign about the Tro- 
jan war, and the crown remained in their 
family for abour 505 years, and was always 
transmitted from father to son. Candaules 
was the last of the Heraclidae ; and Gyges the 
first, and Croesus the last, of the Mermnadae. 
The Lydians were great warriors in the reign 
of the Meimnadae. They invented the art of 
coining gold and silver, and were the first who 
exhibited public sports, &c* Herodot. 1 , c. 6. 

1. 5, c. 90. 1. 7, c. 74 Strab. 2, 5, 8c 15. — 

Mala, 1, c. 2. — Plin. 5, c. 5- — JDioni/s. Hal. 1, 

— JDiod. 4. — Justin. 15, c. 4. A mistress 

of Horace, &c. 1, Od. 8. 

Lydias, a river of Macedonia. 

L^dius, an epithet applied to the Tyber 
because it passed near Etruria, whose inhabi- 
tants were originally a Lydian colony. Virg. 
j&n.2,v- 781. 1. 8, v. 479. 

Lydus, a son of Atys, and Callithea, king 
of Maeonia, which from him received the 
name of Lydia. His brother Tyrrhcnus led 
a colony to Italy, and gave the name of Tyr- 
xhenia to the settlement which he made on the 
coast of the Mediterranean. Herodot. 7, c. 74. 
An eunuch, &c. 

Lygdamis, or Lygdamus, a man who 
.made himself absolute at Naxos. Poly eon. 

—A general of the Cimmerians who passed 
into Asia Minor, and took Sardis in the reign 
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of Ardyes, king of Lydia. Callim . An 

athlete of Syracuse the father of Artemisia 
the celebrated queen of Halicarnassus. He 
rodot. 7, c. 99. A servant of the poet Pro- 

pertius, or of his mistress Cynthia. 

Lygii, a nation of Geimany. Tacit, de 
Germ. 42. 

Lygodesma, a surname of Diana at Sparta, 
because her statue was brought by Orestes from 
Taurus, shielded round with osiers. Pans. 5, 
c. 26. 

Lygus. [ Vid. Ligus.] 

LymIre, a town of Lycia. Ovid. Met. 
Fab. 12. 

Lymax, a river of Arcadia. Pans. 8, c.41. 
Lyncides, a man at the court of Ccpheus. 
Ovid. Met. 4. Fab. 12. 

Lyncest.®, a noble family of Macedonia, 
connected with the royal family. Justm. 1 1, 
c. 2, &c. 

Lyngestes, a son of Amyntas, in the 

army of Alexander, &c. Curt. 7, &c. 

Alexander, a son-in-law of Antipater, who 
conspired against Alexander and was put to 
death. Ibid. 

Lyncestius, a river of Macedonia, whose 
waters were of an intoxicating quality. Ovid. 
Met. 17, v. 529. 

Lynceus, son of Aphareus, was among the 
hunters of the Calydonian boar, and one of 
the Argonauts. He was so sharp sighted 
that, as it is reported, he could see through 
tiie earth, and distinguish objects at the dis- 
tance of above nine miles. He stole some 
oxen with his brother Idas and they were both 
killed by Castor and Pollux, when they were 
going to celebrate their nuptials with the 
daughters of Leucippus. Apollod. 1 & 5. — 
Hygin. Jab. — Paus . 4, c. 2. — Ovid. Met. 5, 

v. 505. — Apollod. Arg. 1. A son of JEgyp- 

tus, who mairied Hypemmestra, the daughter 
of Danaus. His life was spaied by the love 
and humanity of his wife. [ Vid. Danaides.] 
He made war against Ms father-in-law, de- 
throned him and seized his crown. Some say 
that Lynceus was reconciled to Danaus, and 
that he succeeded him after his death, and 
reigned forty-one years. Apollod . 2, c. 3 . — 
Paus . 2, c. 16, 19, 25.— -Ovid. Heroid. 14. 
— — One of the companions of JEneas killed 
by Turnus. Virg. J5n. 9, v. 768. 

Lyncus, Lyncjeus, or Lynx, a cruel king 
of Scythia, or according to others, of Sicily. 
He received with feigned hospitality, Trip- 
tolemus whom Ceres had sent all over the 
world to teach mankind agriculture, and 
as he was jealous of his commission he 
resolved to murder this favorite of the gods in 
Ms sleep. Ashe was going to give the deadly 
blow to Tnptoleraus, he was suddenly changed 
into a lynx, an animal wMch is the em- 
blem of perfidy and ingratitude. Ovid. Met. 5, 
v. 657. 

Lyncus, a town of Macedonia, of which 
the inhabitants were called Lyncestae. Plin. 2, 
c. 105. 1. 4, c. 10. 


Lyndus, 



Lyndus, a town of Sicily. 

Lyrc^e, a people of Scythia, who live 
upon hunting. 

Lyrc-cKus, a mountain of Arcadia. 

[ Vid. Lycscus.] A fountain. Stnt. Theb . 4, 

v. 711. 

Lyrcea, a town of Peloponnesus, formerly 
called Lyncea. Pans. 2, c. 55. 

Lyrcus, a king of Caunus in Caria, &c. 
Partlien . 

Lyrnessur, a city of Cilicia, the native 
country of Briseis, called from thence L?/r- 
nesseis. It was taken and plundered by 
Achilles and die Greeks at the time of the 
Trojan waar, and the booty divided among the 
conquerors. Homer. II. 2, v. 197. — Ovid. 
Met. 12, v. 108. Heroid. 5, v. 5. Trist. 4, 
el. 1, v. 15. 

Lysander, a celebrated general of Sparta, 
In die last years of die Peloponnesian war. 
He drew Ephesus fioni the interest of 
Athens, and gained die friendship of Cyrus 
the younger. He gave battle to the Athe- 
nian fleet consisting of 120 ships, at JEgos- 
potamos, and destroyed it all, except diree 
ships, with which the enemy’s general fled to 
Evagoras king of Cyprus, In this cele- 
brated battle, which happened 405 years 
before the Christian era, the Athenians lost 
5000 men, and with them their empiie and 
influence among the neighbommg states. 
Lysander well knew how to take advantage 
of liis victory, and the following year Athens, 
worn out by a long war of 27 yoais, and dis- 
couraged by its misfortunes, gave itself up 
to the power of the enemy, and consented 
to destroy the Piraeus, to deliver up all its 
ships, except 12, to recall ail those who had 
been banished, and in short to be submissive 
in every degree to the power of Lacedaemon. 
Besides these humiliating conditions, the go- 
vernment of Athens was totally changed, and 
50 tyrants were set over it by Lysander. This 
glorious success, and the honor of having 
put an end to the Peloponnesian war, enercased 
the pride of Lysander. He had already begun 
to pave his way to universal power by establish- 
ing aristocracy in the Grecian cities of Asia, 
and now he attempted to make the crown of 
Sparta elective. In the pursuit of his am- 
bition he used prudence and artifice ; and as 
he could not easily abolish a form of govern- 
ment which ages and popularity had con- 
firmed, he had recourse to the assistance of 
the gods. His attempts, however, to cor- 
rupt the oracles of Delphi, Dodona, and 
Jupiter Ammon, proved ineffectual, and he 
was even accused of using bribes by the 
priests of the Libyan temple. The sud- 
den declaration of war against the The- 
bans saved him from the accusations of 
his adversaries, and he was sent together 
with Pausanias against the enemy. The plans 
of his military operations were discovered, and 
the Haliartians, whose ruin he secretly medi- 
tated, attacked him unexpectedly, and he was 
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killed in a bloody battle, which ended in llie 
defeat of his troops, 594 years before Christ. 
His body was recovered by his colleague Pau. 
sanias, andhonoied with a magnificent funeial. 
Lysander has been commended for his bravery, 
but his ambition deserves the severest cen- 
sure, and his ciuelty and his duplicity have 
greatly stained his character. lie was arro- 
gant and vain in his public as well as private 
conduct, and he received and heard with the 
greatest avidity the hymns which his com tiers 
and flatterers sung to liis honor. Yet in the 
midst of all his pomp, his ambition, and in- 
trigues, he died extremely pool, and liis 
daughteis were rejected by two opulent citi- 
zens of Sparta, to whom they lud been be- 
trothed during the life of their father. This 
behaviour of the lovers was severely punished 
by the Lacedaemonians, who protected from 
injury the children of a man whom they hated 
for his sacrilege, liis contempt of religion, 
and his perfidy. The father of Lysander, 
whose name was Aristocliles or Aristocrates, 
was descended from Hercules, though not 
reckoned of the race of the Ileiaelidrc. 
VI ut. Sc C. Nip. in vitd. — Died. 15.— 
A Trojan chief wounded by Ajax son of 
Telamon before Troy. Homer. II. 11, 

v. 491. One of the Ephori in the reign 

of Agis, &c. Plut A giandsou of tire 

great Lysander. Pans. 

Lysandra, a daughter of Ptolemy La- 
gus, who married Agatlioeles the son of Ly 
simaehus. She was persecuted by Arsinoe, 
and fled to Seleucus for protection. Paus. 1, 
c. 9, Sic. 

Lysanxax, a man made king of Iturcea by 
Antony, &c. 

Lyse, a daughter of Thespius. Apollod. 

Lysiadks, an Athenian, °on of Plnednis 

the philosopher, &c. Cic. Philip. 5. An 

Athenian archon. — A tyrant of Megalo- 
polis, who died B. C. 226. IHut. 

Lysianassa, one of the Nereides. Apol- 
lod. 1, c. 2. A daughter of Epaphus, 

mother of Busiris. Id. 2, c. 5. 

Lysias, a celebrated orator, son of Ce- 
phalus, a native of Syracuse. His father left 
Sicily and W'ent to Athens* where Lysias was 
bom and carefully educated. In his 15th 
year he accompanied the colony which the 
Athenians sent to Thurium, and after a long 
residence there he returned home in his 47th 
year. He distinguished himself by his elo- 
quence, and by the simplicity, correctness, 
and purity of liis orations, of which he wrote 
no less than 425 according to Plutarch, though 
the number may with more probability be 
reduced to 2SO. Of these 34 are extant, the 
best editions of which arc that of Taylor, 
Hvo. Cantab. 1740, and that of Auger, 
2 vols. Svo. Paris, 1785. He died in the 81st 
year of his age, 378 years before the Chris- 
tian era. Pint, de Oral. — Cic. de Prut, de 

Orttt. ‘ — Quintil . 3, &c, — Hiog. 2. An 

Athenian general, & c. — A town of 
E o 4 Phry - 



Phrygia. Strab. Another of Syria, now 

Berzicch near Emesa. A tyrant of Tar- 

sus, B. C. 267. 

Lysicles, an Athenian sent with Chares 
into Bccotia to stop the conquests of Philip 
of Macedonia. He was conquered at Chae- 
roncea, and sentenced to death for his ill con- 
duct there. 

Lysibice, a daughter of Pelops and Hip- 
podamia, who married Mastor the son of 
Perseus and Andromeda. Apollod. 2, c. 4. 
— Pans* 8, c. 14. — — A daughter of Thes- 
pius. ApoUod. 

LysimXche, a daughter of Abas the son 

of Melampus. Apollod . 1, c. 9. A 

daughter of Priam. Id. 5, c. 12. 

LysimXchia, now Hexamili , a city on the 

Thracian Chersonesus. Pans. 1, c. 9. 

A town of iEtolia, built by Lysimachus. 

Strab. 7 & 10. Another in iEolia. 

Mela, 2, c. 2. 

liYsmXcHUs, a son of Agathoclcs, who 
was among the generals of Alexander. After 
the death of that monarch, he made himself 
master of part of Thrace, where he built 
a town which he called Lysimachia. He 
sided with Cassander and Seleucus against 
Antigonus and Demetrius, and fought with 
them at the celebrated battle of Ipsus, He 
afterwards seised Macedonia, after expel- 
ling Pyrrhus from the throne, B. C. 286 ; 
but his cruelty rendered him odious, and the 
murder of Ms son Agathocles so offended his 
subjects, that the most opulent and powerful 
revolted from him and abandoned the king- 
dom. He pursued diem to Asia, and de- 
clared war against Seleucus, who had given 
them a kind reception. He was killed in 
a bloody battle, 28 1 years before Christ, in 
the 80th year of his age, and Ms body was 
found in the heaps of slain only by the fidelity 
of a little dog, which had carefully watched 
near it. It is said that the love and respect 
of Lysimachus for Ms learned master Callis- 
thenes proved nearly fatal to him. He, as 
Justin mentions, was thrown into the den of 
a hungry lion, by order of Alexander, for 
liav ng given Callisthenes poison, to save his 
life from ignominy and insult; and when 
the furious 'animal darted upon Mm, he 
wrapped Ms hand in Ms mantle, and boldly 
thrust it into the lion’s mouth, and by twist- 
ing his tongue killed an adversary ready to de- 
vour him. This act of courage in his self- 
defence recommended him to Alexander. He 
was pardoned, and ever after esteemed 
by the monarch. Justin. 15, c. o, &c. — 

jjiod 19, &c. — Paus. 1, c. 10 An 

Acamanian, preceptor to Alexander the 
Great. , He used to call himself Phoenix, 
his pupil Achilles, and Philip Pelcus. 

Phut, in Alex , — Justin . 15, c. 5. An 

historian , of Alexandria. — — A son of 
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Aristides, rewarded by the Athenians on 

account of the virtue of his father. A 

chief priest among the Jews, about 204 years 
before Christ, &c. Josephus . A phy- 

sician greatly attached to the notions of Ilip- 

pociates. A governor of Heraclea in 

Pontus, & c. 

Lysimelia, a marsh of Sicily near Sy- 
racuse. 

Lysinoe, now Aglassoii , a city of Asia, 
near Pamphylia. Liv. 58, c. 15. 

Lysippe, a daughter of Prcetus. [Vid. Pice- 
tides.] . A daughter of Thespius. 

Lysippus, a famous statuary of Sicyon. 
He was originally a white-smith, and after- 
wards applied himself to painting, till his 
talents and inclination taught him that he 
was bom to excel in sculpture. He florished 
about 525 years before the Christian eia, 
in the age of Alexander the Great. The 
monarch was so partial to the artist, that 
he forbad any sculptor but Lysippus to 
make Ms statue. Lysippus excelled in ex- 
pressing the hair, and he was the first who 
made the head of his statues less large, and 
the body smaller than usual, that they might 
appear taller. TMs was observed by one of 
his friends, and the artist gave for answer, 
that his predecessors had represented men in 
their natural form, but that he represented 
them such as they appeared. Lysippus made 
no less than 600 statues, the most admired 
of which were those of Alexander ; one of 
Apollo of Tarentum 40 cubits high ; one of 
a man coming out of a bath, with which 
Agrippa adorned Ms baths ; one of Socrates ; 
and those of the 25 horsemen who were 
drowned in the Granicus. These were so 
valued, that in the age of Augustus, they 
were bought for their weight in gold. Plut. 
in Alex. — Cic. in Prut. c. 161 . tul Iler. 4, 

c. 148. — Plm. 57, c. 7.-— Pahvc. 1, c. 11 

Horat . 2, ep. I , v. 240. A comic poet, 

some of whose plays are mentioned by 

Athenceus. Plm. 7, c. 57. A general 

of the Achaean league. 

Lysis, a Pythagorean pliilosoplier, pre- 
ceptor to Epaminondas. lie florished about 
588 years before the Christian era. He is 
supposed by some to be the author of the 
golden verses which are attributed to Pytha- 
goras. C. Nip. in JJpawi. 2. 

Lysistratus, an Athenian parasite. — — 
A brother of Lysippus. He was the first 
artist who ever made a statue with wax. 
Plin. 54, c. 8. 1. 55, c. 12. 

Lysitiious, a son of Priam. Apollod. 

Lyso, a friend of Cicero, Sec. Cic. 15, 
fam. 19. 

Lystra, a town of Lycaonia. 

Lytjea, a daughter of Hyacinthus, put 
to death by the Athenians. Apollod. 

Lyzanias, a king of Chalcis, &c. 


MACAE, 



M A 


M A 


M ACj®, a people of Arabia Felix. Mela, 
3, c. 8. They are placed in Africa 
near the larger Syrtis by Herodot. 4, v. 1 75. 
— Sil. 3 , v. 275. 1. 5, v. 194. 

Macau, a son of Criasius or Crinacus, 
the first Greek who led a colony to Lesbos. 
Ilis four sons look possession of the four 
neighbouring islands, Chios, Samos, Cos, 
and Rhodes, which were called the seats of 
the Macares or the blessed beatits ). 

Humps. Hal. 1. — Homer. II. 24. — Diocl. 5. 
— Mela, 3, c. 7. 

Macareus, an ancient historian. A 

son of iEolus, who debauched his sister Ca- 
nace, and had a son by her. The father 
being informed of the incest, ordered the 
child to be exposed, and sent a sword to his 
daughter, and commanded her to destroy her- 
self. Macareus fled to Delphi, where he be- 
came priest of Apollo. Ovul. Met. Heroid. 

11. in Jb. 563. One of the companions 

of Ulysses, left at Caieta in Italy, where 
iEneas found him. Ovid. Met. 14, v. 159. 
— — A son of Lycaon. Apollod. 3, c. 8. — 
Pans. 8, c. 3. 

Mac aria, a daughter of Hercules and 
Dojanira. After the death of Hercules, 
Eurystheus made war against the Heraclidae, 
whom the Athenians supported, and the 
oracle declared, that the descendants of Her- 
cules should obtain the victory if any one of 
them devoted himself to death. This was 
cheerfully accepted by Macaria, who refused 
to endanger the life of the children of Her- 
cules by suffering the victim to be drawn by 
lot, and the Athenians obtained a victory. 
Great honors were paid to the patriotic Ma- 
caria, and a fountain of Marathon was called 
by her name. Pans. 1, c. 52. An an- 

cient name of Cyprus. 

Macaris, an ancient name of Crete. 
Macednus, a son of Lycaon. A polled. 
Macedo, a son of Osiris, who had a share 
in the divine honors which were paid to his 
father. He was represented clothed in a 
wolf’s skin, for which reason the Egyptians 
held that animal in great veneration. Diod . 
1. — • Pint* in Isid. el Os. — A man who 
gave his name to Macedonia. Some sup- 
posed him to be the same as the son or general 
of Osiris, whilst others consider him as the 
grandson of Deucalion by the mother’s side. 
Diod. 1* 

MXckd5nia, a celebrated country, situ- 
ated between Thrace, Epirus, and Greece. 
Its boundaries have been different at different 
periods. Philip increased it by the conquest 
of Thessaly and of part of Thrace, and ac- 
cording to Pliny it contained no less than 
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150 different nations. The kingdom of 
Macedonia first founded B. C. 814, by 
Caranus, a descendant of Hercules, and a 
native of Argos, continued in existence 
646 years, till the battle of Pydna. The 
family of Caranus remained in possession 
of the crown until the death of Alexander 
the Great, and began to icign in the fol- 
lowing order : Caranus, after a reign of 28 
years, was succeeded by Camus, who as- 
cended the throne 786 11. C. Thurimas 774, 
Perdiccas 729, Argaeus 678, Philip 640, 
iEropas 602, Aicetas or Alectas 576, Amyn- 
tas 547, Alexander 497, Perdiccas 454, Archc- 
laus 415, Amyntas 599, Pausanias 598, 
Amyntas 2d, 597, Argaeus the tyrant 590, 
Amyntas restored 590, Alexander 2d, 571, 
Ptolemy Alorites 370, Perdiccas 5d, 366 
Philip son of Amyntas 560, Alexander the 
Great 336, Philip Aridams 525, Cassander 
516, Antipater and Alexander 298, Deme- 
trius king of Asia 294, Pyrrhus 287, Ly- 
simachus 286, Ptolemy Ceraunus 280, 
Meleager two months, Antipatcr the Ete- 
sian 45 days, Antigonus Gonatas 277, 
Demetrius 245, Antigonus Doson 252, 
Pliilip 221, Perseus 179, conquered by the 
Romans 168 B. C. at Pydna. Macedonia 
has been severally called iEmonia, Mygdonia, 
Paeonia, Edonia, iEmathia, &c. The inha. 
bitants of Macedonia were naturally warlike, 
and though in the infancy of their empire 
they were little known beyond the borders 
of their country, yet they signalized them- 
selves greatly in the reign of Philip, and 
added the kingdom of Asia to their Euro- 
pean dominions by the valor of Alexander 
Die Macedonian phalanx, or body of sol- 
diers, was always held in the highest repute* 
and it resisted and subdued the repeated 
attacks of the bravest and most courageous 
enemies. Liu. 44. — Just. 6, c. 9. 1. 7, 
c. 3, &c. — Strab. 7. — Mela , 1, c. 5, &c. — 
Plin. 4, c. 10, &c. — CutU 5 & 4. — Paus. 8, 
c. 7. 

Macedon?cum belujm was undertaken by 
the Romans against Philip Icing of Mace- 
donia, some few months after the second 
Punic war, B: C. 200. The cause of this 
war originated in the hostilities which Philip 
had exercised against the A ch jeans, the 
friends and allies of Rome. The consul 
Flaminius had the care of the war, and he 
conquered Philip on the confines of Epirus, 
and afterwards in Thessaly. The Mace- 
donian fleets were also defeated ; Euboea was 
taken j and Philip, after continual losses, 
sued for peace, which was granted him in the 
fourth year of the war. The ambition and 

cruelty 
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cruelty of Perseus, the son and successor of 
Philip, soon iiritated the Romans. Another 
war was undei taken, in which the Homans 
suffered two defeats. This, however, did 
not discourage them ; Paulus JEmilius was 
chosen consul in the 60th year of his age, 
and entrusted with the care of the war. He 
came to a general engagement near the city 
of Pydna. The victory sided with the Ro- 
mans, and 20,000 of the Macedonian sol- 
diers were left on the field of battle. This 
decisive blow put an end to the war, which 
had already continued for three years, 168 
years before the Christian era. Perseus and 
his sons Philip and Alexander were taken 
prisoners, and carried to Rome to adorn the 
triumph of the conqueror. About fifteen 
years after, new seditions were raised in Ma- 
cedonia, and the false pretensions of Andris- 
cus, who called himself the son of Perseus, 
obliged the Romans to send an army to quell 
the commotions. Andiisous at fiist obtained 
many consideiable advantages over the Roman 
forces, till at last he was conquered and deli- 
vered to the consul Metellus, who carried 
him to Rome. After these commotions, 
which arc sometimes called the third Mace- 
donian war, Macedonia was finally reduced 
into a Roman province, and governed by a 
regular proconsul, about 148 years before the 
Christian era. 

Macedonicus, a surname given to Me- 
tellus, from his conquests in Macedonia. It 
was also given to such as had obtained any 
victory in that province. 

Macella, a town of Sicily, taken by the 
consul Duillius. Liu. 26, c. 21. 

Macer i£aivi.ius, a Latin poet of Ve- 
rona, intimate with Tibullus and Ovid, and 
commended for his genius, his learning, and 
the elegance of his poetry. He wrote some 
poems upon serpents, plants, and birds, men- 
tioned by Ovid. He also composed a poem 
upon the ruins of Troy, to serve as a supple- 
ment to Homer’s Iliad. His compositions 
are now lost He died C. C. 16. Ovid. 
Trist . 4, el. 10, v. 44. ex Pont. 2, ep. 10. — 
QtantiL 10, c. 1. — L. Claudius, a pro-prae- 
tor of Africa in the reign of Nero. He as- 
sumed the title of emperor, and was put to 
death by order of Galba. 

Machjera, a river of Africa. — A com- 
mon cryer at Rome. Juv. 7, v. 9. 

* Machanidas, a man who made himself 
absolute at Sparta. , He was killed by Phi- 
lopcemen, after being defeated at Mantinea, 
B. C. 208. Nabis succeeded him. Pint. — 
Uo. 27, c. 30. 1. 28, c. 5 & 7. 

MIchaon, a celebrated physician, son of 
iEsculapius and brother to Podalirus. He 
went to the Trojan war with the inhabitants 
of Trica, Ithome, and CEchalia. According 
to some he was king of Messenia. As phy- 
sician to the Greeks, he healed the wounds 
which they received during the Trojan war, 
and was one of those concerned in the wooden 
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horse. Some suppose that he was killed 
before Tioy by Eurypylus, the son of Tele- 
phus. He leceivcd divine honors after death 
and had a temple in Messenia. Hornet . II. 
2, & c. — Ouid. ex Pont. 5, ep. 4. • — Quint. 
Smyr . 6, v. 409. — Virg . JEn. 2, v. 263 & 
426. 

Macra, a river flowing from the Apen- 
nines, and dividing Liguria from Etruria. 
Lucan. 2, v. 426. — Liu. 39, c. 52. — Plin. 
5, c. 5. 

Maori cami»i, a plain in Cisalpine Gaul 
near the river Gabellus. Liu. 41, c. 18. 1. 45 , 

c. 12. A plain near Mutina bears the 

same name. Col. 7, c. 2. 

Macrianus, Titus Fulvius Julius, an 
Egyptian of obscure birth, who, from a pri- 
vate soldier, rose to the highest command in 
the army, and proclaimed himself emperor 
when Valerian had been made prisoner by 
the Peisians, A. D. 260. His liberality 
supported his usurpation ; his two sons Ma- 
crianus and Quietus were invested with the 
imperial purple, and the enemies of Rome 
were severely defeated, either by the emperors 
or their generals. When he had supported 
his dignity for a year in the eastern parts of 
the world, Macrianus marched towards Rome, 
to crush Gallienus, who had been proclaimed 
emperor. He was defeated in Illyricum by 
the lieutenant of Gallienus, and put to death 
with his son, at his own expressive request, 
A. D. 262. 

Macrinus, M. Opilius Severus, a native 
of Africa, who rose from the most ig- 
nominious condition to the rank of prasfect 
of the praetorian guards, and at last of 
emperor, after the death of Caracalla, 
whom he inhumanly sacrificed to his ambi- 
tion, A. D. 217. The beginning of his 
reign was popular ; the abolition of the 
taxes, and an affable and complaisant beha- 
viour endeared him to his subjects. These 
promising appearances did not long continue, 
and the timidity which Macrinus betrayed in 
buying the peace of the Persians by a 
large sum of money, soon rendered him 
odious : and while he affected to imitate the 
virtuous Aurelius, without possessing the 
good qualities of his heart, he became con- 
temptible and insignificant. This affectation 
irritated the minds of the populace, and 
when severe punishments had been inflicted 
on some of the disorderly soldiers, the 
whole army mutinied; and their tumult 
was increased by their consciousness of their 
power and numbers, which Macrinus had 
the imprudence to betray, by keeping almost 
all the military force of Rome encamped 
together in the plains of Syria* Heliogaba- 
lus was proclaimed emperor, and Macrinus 
attempted to save his life by flight He 
was, however, seized in Cappadocia, and 
his head was cut off and sent to his suo* 
cessor, June rt th, A. D. 218. Macrinus 
1 &igned about two months and three days. 
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His son, called Diadumenianus, shared his 

father’s fate. A friend of the poet Per- 

sius, to whom his second satire is inscribed. 

Macro, a favorite of the emperor Tibe- 
rius, celebrated for his intrigues, peifidy, 
and cruelty. He destroyed Sejanus, and 
raised himself upon the ruins of that unfor- 
tunate favorite. He was accessary to the 
murder of Tiberius, and conciliated the good 
opinion of Caligula, by prostituting to him 
his own wife called Ennia. He soon after 
became unpopular, and was obliged by Ca- 
ligula to kill himself together with his wife, 
A. D. 58. 

Macrobii, a people of ^Ethiopia, cele- 
brated for their justice and the innocence of 
their manners. They generally lived to their 
1 20th year, some say to a thousand ; and 
indeed from that longevity they have ob- 
tained their name (ftxxg'js /3/a?, tong Ufa), to 
distinguish them more particularly from the 
other inhabitants of Ethiopia. After so long 
a period spent in virtuous actions, and freed 
from the indulgences of vice, and from mala- 
dies, they dropped into the grave as to sleep, 
without pain and without terror. Orjdi. 
Argon, 1105. — Herodot . 5, c. 17. — Mela, 
5, c. 9. — Plin. 7, c. 48. — Vcd. Mux, 8, 
c. 3. 

Macrobius, a Latin writer who died 
A. D. 415- Some suppose that he was cham- 
berlain to the emperor Theodosius II. j but 
this appears groundless, when we observe that 
Macrobius was a follower of paganism, and 
that none were admitted to the confidence of 
the emperor, or to the enjoyment of high sta- 
tions, except such as were of Hie Christian 
religion. Macrobius has rendered himself 
famous for a composition called Saturnalia , a 
miscellaneous collection of antiquities and 
criticism, supposed to have been the result 
of a conversation of some of the learned Ho- 
mans during the celebration of the Saturna- 
lia. This was written for the use of his son, 
and the bad latinity which the author has of- 
ten introduced, proves that he was not born 
in a part of the Homan empire where the La- 
tin tongue was spoken, as he himself can- 
didly confesses. The Saturnalia are useful 
for the learned reflections which they contain, 
and particularly for some curious observations 
on the two greatest epic poets of antiquity. 
Besides this, Macrobius wrote a commentary 
bn Cicero’s somnium Scipionis, which was like- 
wise composed for the improvement of the 
author’s son, and dedicated to- him. The 
best editions are that of Gronovius 8vo. 
L. Bat. 1670, and that of Lips. 8vo, 1777. 

Macrochir, a Greek name of Arta- 
xerxes, the same as Longimanus. Tins sur- 
name arises from his having one hand longer 
than the other* 0, Nap, in Reg, 

Macrones, a nation of Pontus, on the 
confines of Colchis and Armenia. Place, 5. 
v. 153. — Herodot, 
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Mactorium a town of Sicily at the south 
near Gela. 

Maculonus, a rich and penurious Homan, 
&c. Jim, 7, v. 40. 

Madaura, a town on the borders of Nu- 
midia and Gcetulia, of which the inhabitants 
were called Mudaurenscs. It was the native 
place of Apuleius. Apul. Met, 1 1. 

Madestfs, a town of Thrace. 

Madetes, a general of Darius, whe 
bravely defended a place against Alexander. 
The conqueror resolved to put him to death 
though thirty oiatois pleaded for his life. 
Sisygambis prevailed over the almost inexo- 
rable Alexander, and Madetes was pardoned. 
Cuit, 5, c. 5. 

Maduatrni, a people of Thrace. Liv. 38, 
c 40. 

M a dyes, a Scythian prince who pursued 
the Cimmerians in Asia, and conquered Cy- 
axares, B. C. 625. He held, for some time, 
the supreme power of Asia Minor. Her odot, 
8, c. 103. 

Mjeander, a son of Oceanus and Tethys. 

A celebrated river of Asia Minor, rising 

near Celsense, and flowing through Caria and 
Ionia into the iEgean sea between Miletus 
and Priene, after it has been encreased by the 
waters of the Marsyas, Lycus, Eudon, Le- 
tliseus, &c. It is celebrated among the poets 
for its windings, which amount to no less 
than COO, and from which all obliquities 
have received the name of Maunders. It 
forms in its course, according to the observa- 
tions of some travellers, the Greek letters t £ 
g s • 8c a, and from its windings Daedalus had 
the first idea of his famous labyrinth. Ovid . 
Met. 8, v. 145, &c. — Virg, JEn. 5, v. 254. — 
Lucan, 5, v. 208. 1. 6, v. 471. — Homer* XI, 2. 
— Herodot, 2, c. 29. — Cic * Pis, 22. — Strab. 
12, &c. — Mela , 1, c. 17. 

MuEandria, a city of Epirus. 

Masatje, a people at the south of Scotland, 
Dio, 76, c. 12. 

Maecenas. Vid. Mecoenas* 

Mjsdi, a people of Meedica, a district of 
Thrace near Rhodope. Liv. 26, c. 25. 1. 40, 
c. 21. 

M.elius, a Roman, thrown down from 
the Tarpeian rock, for aspiring to tyranny at 
Rome in the early ages of the republic. 

Mjemacteria, sacrifices offered to Ju- 
piter at Athens in the winter month Mae- 
macterion. The god surnamed Meemactes 
was intreated to send mild and temperate 
weather, as he presided over the seasons and 
was the god of the air. 

MjenJdes, a name of the Bacchantes, or 
priestesses of Bacchus. The word is derived 
from ftam/tMi, to be furious , because in the 
celebration of their festivals, their gestures 
and actions were those of mad women. Ovid. 
Fast. 4, v. 458. 

Mjenala, a town of Spain. 

M^^Xlus, (plur. Maenala,) a mountain 
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of Arcadia sacred to the god Pan, and 
greatly frequented by shepliculs. . It received 
its name fiom Msenalus, a son of Lycaon. It 
was covered with pine trees, whose echo and 
shade have been greatly celebrated by all the 
ancient poets. Ovul. Mel. 1, v. 216. — Virg. 
G. 1, v. 17. Ed. 8, v. 24. — Pans. 8, c. 3. 

— Strab. 8. — Mela, 2, c. 3. — A town of 
Arcadia. — A son of Lycaon. — The fa- 
ther of Atalanta. 

Maenius, a Roman consul. — A dicta- 
tor accused and honorably acquitted, Sec. 

— A spendthrift at Rome. Herat, 1, ep. 
15, v. 26. 

Mjbnon, a tyrant of Sicily, B. C. 285. 

M-iEnus, a river of Germany now called 
the Mayne, falling into the Rhine at May- 
ence. 

Mjeonia, a country of Asia Minor, the 
eame as Lydia. It is to be observed, that 
only part of Lydia was known by the name 
of Majonia, that is, the neighbourhood of 
mount Tmolus, and the country watered by 
the Pactolus. The rest on the sea coast was 

called Lydia. Strab. 12. — Ovid . Met. 

The Etrurians, as being descended from a 
Lydian colony, are often called Mcconidce , 
(Virg. JEn. 11, v. 7 59.) and even the lake 
Thrasymenus in their country is called Mcs- 
onius laci(s . SU. Ital . 3 5, v. 35. 

Masonidks, a name given to the Muses, 
because Homer their greatest and worthiest 
favorite, was supposed to be a native of Mae- 
onia. 

M.®oni:des, a surname of Homer, because, 
according to the opinion of some writers, he 
was born in Masonia, or because his father’s 

name was Macon. Ovid. Tie surname 

is also 'applied to Bacchus, as he was wor- 
shipped in Mmonia. 

Mjeonis, an epithet applied to Omphale 
as queen of Lydia oi Mmonia. Ovid . — - 
The epithet is also applied to Arachne as a 
native of Lydia. Id. Met . 6. 

Maeot.e, a people of Asiatic Sarmatia. 

Masotis Pali's, a large lake, or part of 
the sea between Europe and Asia, at the north 
of the Euxine, to which it communicates by 
the Cimmerian Bosphorus, now called the 
sea of Azoph or Zaback . It was worshipped 
as a deity by the Massagetce. It extends 
about 390 nule« from south-west to north- 
east, and is about 600 miles in circumference. 
The Amazons are called Meeotides, as living 
in the neighbourhood. Strab. — Mela, 1, c . 
1, Sec. — Justin . 2, c. 1. — Curt. 5, c. 4. — 
Lucan. 2, Sec . — Ovid. Fast. 3, d. 12. ep. 
Sab. 2, v. 9. — Virg . JEn. 6, v. 7 39. 

Maesia sylva, a wood in Etruria, near 
the mouth of the Tiber. Liv. 1, c. 33. 

Ma&via, an immodest woman. Juv. 1, 

22. 

Mabvius. a poet of inferior note in the 
Augustan age, who made himself known by 
his illiberal attacks on the character of the 
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first writers of his time, as well as by his af- 
fected compositions. His name would have 
sunk in oblivion if Virgil had not ridiculed 
him in his third eclogue, and Horace in his 
10th epode. 

Magas, a king of Cyrene in the age of 
Ptolemy Pliiladelphus. He reigned 50 years, 
and died I>. C. 257. Poly can. 2. 

Mag ella, a town of Sicily about the mid. 
die of the island. 

Magf.t^e, a people of Africa. 

Magi, a religious sect among the eastern 
nations of the world, and paiticularly in Per- 
sia. They had great influence in the poli- 
tical as well as religious affairs of the state, 
and a monarch seldom ascended the throne 
without their previous approbation. Zoro- 
aster was founder of their sect. They paid 
particular homage to fire, which they deemed 
a deity, as pure in itself, and the purifier of 
all tilings. In their religious tenets they had 
two principles, one good, tne source of every 
thing good ; and the other evil, from whence 
sprang all manner of ills. Tieir professional 
skill in the mathematics and philosophy ren- 
dered every tiling familiar to them, and from 
their knowledge of the phenomena of the 
heavens, the word Magi was applied to all 
learned men; and in process of time, the 
Magi, from their experience and profession, 
were confounded with the magicians who 
impose upon the superstitious and credulous. 
Hence the word Magi and Magicians became 
synonymous among the vulgar. Smerdis, 
one of the Magi, usurped the crown of Per- 
sia after the death of Cambyses, and the 
fraud was not discovered till the seven noble 
Persians conspired against the usurper, and 
elected Darius king. From this circum- 
stance there was a certain day on which none 
of the Magi were permitted to appear in 
public, as the populace had the privilege of 
murdering whomsoever of them they met. 
Strab. — Cic . deJOiv . 1. — Herodot . 3, c. 62, 
Sec. 

Magius, a lieutenant of Piso, &c. - — 

A man in the interest of Pompey, grand- 
father to the historian Velleius Paterculus, 
Sec. Paterc. 2, c. 115. 

Magna Gbjecia, a part of Italy. Vid. 
Graeda Magna. 

Magna Matsu, a name given to Cy- 
bele. 

Magnentius, an ambitious Roman who 
distinguished himself by his cruelty and per- 
fidy. He conspired against the life of Con- 
stans, and murdered him in his bed. This 
cruelty was highly resented by Constantius ; 
and the assassin, unable to escape from the 
fury of his antagonist, murdered his own mo- 
ther and the rest of his relations, and after- 
wards killed himself by falling upon a sword, 
which he had thrust against a wall. He was 
the first of the followers of Christianity who 
ever murdered his lawful sovereign, A. D. 353. 

Magnxs, 
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Magnes, a young man who found him- 
self detained by the iion nails which were 
under his shoes as he walked over a stone 
mine. This was no other than the magnet, 
which received its name fiom the person 
who had been fiist sensible ol’ its power. 
Some say that Magnes v\ as a slave of Me- 
dea, whom that cnchantiess changed into a 
magnet. Orpin de lapid. 10, v. 7. — — A 
soil of AColus and Anaietta. who married 
Nais, by whom lie had Pieius, & c. Apol- 

lod. 1, c. 7. A poet and musician of 

Smyrna, in the age of Gyges king of 
Lydia. 

Magnesia, a town of Asia Minor on the 
Mseander, about 15 miles fiom Ephesus, 
now called Gwu'lhnur. It is celebrated for 
the death of Themistoelos, and for a battle 
which was fought there 187 years before the 
Christian era, between the Homans and An- 
tioebus king of Syria. The forces of Anti- 
ochus amounted to 70,000 men, according 
to Appian, or 70,000 foot and 12,000 horse, 
according to Livy, which have been exagge- 
rated by Florus to 500,000 men ; the Roman 
army consisted of about 28, or 50,000 men, 
2000 of which were employed in guarding 
the camp. The Syrians lost 50,000 foot 
and 4000 horse, and the Romans only 500 
killed with 25 horse. It was founded by a 
colony from Magnesia in 'I’hcssaly, and was 
commonly called Magnesia ad Mata n drum, 
to distinguish it from another called Magnesia 
ad Sipylum, in Lydia, at the foot of mount 
Sipylus. This last was destroyed by an earth- 
quake in the reign of Tiberius A coun- 

try on the eastern parts of Thessaly, at the 
south of Ossa. It was sometimes called 
JE mania and Magnes Campus. The capital 

was also called Magnesia, A promontory 

of Magnesia in Thessaly. Liv. 57. — Flor. 2. 
— Appian. 

Mago, a Carthaginian general sent against 
Dionysius tyrant of Sicily. He obtained a 
victory and granted peace to the conquered. 
In a battle which soon after followed this 
treaty of peace, Mago was killed. His son 
of the same name succeeded to the command 
of the Carthaginian army, but he disgraced 
himself by flying at the approach of Timo- 
leon, who had come to assist the Syracusans. 
He was accused in the Carthaginian senate, 
and he prevented by suicide the execution of 
the sentence justly pronounced against him. 
His body was hung on a gibbet, and exposed 

to public ignominy. A brother of An- 

nibal the Great. Ho was present at the 
battle of Cannss, and was deputed by his 
brother to carry to Carthage the news of the 
celebrated victory, which had been obtained 
over the Roman armies. His arrival at 
Carthage was unexpected, and more power- 
fully to astonish his countrymen on account 
of the victory of Connie, he- emptied in the 
senate house the three bushels of golden rings 
which had been taken from the Roman 
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knights slain in battle, He was afterwards 
sent to Spain, where lie defeated the two 
Scipios, and was himself in another engage- 
ment, totally ruined. lie retired to the Ba- 
leares, which he conquered ; and one of the 
cities there still bears his name, and ia called 
Portus Magonis, Port Mahon . After this 
he landed in Italy with an army, and took 
possession of part of Insubria. He was de- 
feated in a battle by Quintilius Varus, and 
died of a mortal wound 205 years before the 
Christian era. Liv. 50, &c. — C. J\ r tp. in 
Ann. 8, gives a very different account of his 
death, and says, lie either perished in a ship- 
wreck, or was murdeied by his servants. 
Perhaps Annibal had two bi others of that 

name. A Caithaginian more known by 

the excellence of his writings than by his mi- 
litary exploits. He wrote 28 volumes upon 
husbandry ; these were preserved by Scipio, 
at the taking of Cartilage, and presented to 
the Roman senate. They were translated 
into Greek by Cassius Dionysius of Utica, 
and into Latin by order of the Roman senate, 
though Cato had already written so copiously 
upon the subject; and the Romans, as it has 
been observed, consulted the writings of 
Mago with greater earnestness than the books 

of the Sibylline verses. Columella. A 

Carthaginian sent by his countrymen to assist 
the Romans against Pyrrhus and the Taren- 
tines, with a fleet of 120 sail. This offer was 
politely refused by the Roman senate. This 
Mago was father of Asdrubal and Hamilcax. 
Vat. Max. 

Macon, a river of India falling into the 
Ganges. Arrian* 

MagontlXcum or Magontea, a large city 
of Gennany, now called Ments. Tacit* 4, 
Hist. 15 & 25. 

Magus, an officer of Turnus, killed by 
JEneas. Virg. Ain. 10, v. 522. 

Maheb-bax, a Carthaginian who was at 
the siege of Saguntum, and who commanded 
the cavalry of Annibal at the battle of Cannon 
He advised the conqueror immediately to 
march to Rome, but Annibal required time 
to consider on so bold a measure ; upon which 
Maherbal observed, that Annibal knew how 
to conquer, but not how to make a proper use 
of victory. 

Mai a, a daughter of Atlas and Pleione, 
mother of Mercury by Jupiter. She was one 
of the Pleiades, the most luminous of the 
seven sisters. [Vid. Pleiades.] Apollod. 5, 
c. 10. — Firg. gEn. 3 , v. 501. — A surname 
of Cybelc. 

Majestas, a goddess among the Romans, 
daughter of Honor and Reverence. Ovid. 5, 
Fast. 5, v. 25. 

Majorianus, Jul. Valerius, an cmperoi 
of the western Roman empire, raised to the 
imperial throne A. D. 457. He signalized 
himself by his private as well as public viitues. 
He was massacred after a reign of 57 years 
by one of his generals, who envied in hi* 

master 
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toaster the character of an active, virtuous, 
and humane emperor. 

Majorca, the greatest of the islands called 
Baleares, on the coast of Spain, in the Medi- 
terranean. Strab. 

Mala Fortuna, the goddess of evil for- 
tune was worshipped among the Romans. 
Oc. de Nat . B. 3 . 

Malea, a promontory of Lesbos. — An- 
other in Peloponnesus, at the south of La- 
conia. The sea is so rough and boisterous 
there, that the dangers which attended a 
voyage round it gave rise to the proverb of 
Cum ad Maleam deflezeris, obhviscere qua 
sunt domi. Strab . 8 & 9. — Lucan . 6, v. 58. 
— JPlut. in Arat. — Virg. JEn. 5, v. 195. — 
Mela, 2, c. 5. — Liv. 21, c. 44. — Ovid. Am. 
2, cl. 16, v. 24. el. 11, v. 20. — Paus. 5, 
c. 25. 

Maleventum, the ancient name of Bene- 
ventum. Liv . 9, c. 27. 

Malho or Matho, a general of an army of 
Carthaginian mercenaries 258 B. C. 

Malia, a city of Phthiotis near mount 
(Eta and Thermopylae* There were in its 
neighbourhood some hot mineral waters which 
the poet Catullus has mentioned. From Ma- 
lia a gulf or small bay in the neighbourhood, 
at the western extremities of the island of 
Euboea, has received the name of the gulf of 
Malia, Maliacum Fretum or Maliacus Sinus . 
Some call it the gulf of Lamia from its 
vicinity to Lamia. It is often taken for 
the Sinus Pelasgicus of the ancients. Paxes. 1, 
c. 4. — Herodot . 

Malii, a people of Mesopotamia. 

Malis, a servant maid of Omphale, be- 
loved by Hercules. 

Mallea or Mallia aqua. Vid. Malia. 

Malleolus, a man who murdered his mo- 
ther, Sec. Cic . ad Heren. 3, c. 15. 

Mallius, a Roman consul defeated by the 
Gauls, &c. 

Mallqphora, (lanam ferens, ) a surname 
under which Ceres had a temple at Megara, 
because she had taught tire inhabitants the 
utility of wool, and the means of tending 
sheep to advantage. • This temple is repre- 
sented as so old in the age of Pausanias, that 
it was falling to decay. Paus. 1, c, 44. 

Mallos, a town of Cilicia. Lm an . 5, 
v. 227. 

MaltixInus, a name under which Horace 
has lashed some of his friends or enemies. 
1 Sat. 2, v, 27. 

Mamaus, a nver of Peloponnesus. 

Mameucus, a tyrant of Catana, who sur- 
rendered to Timoleon. His attempts to 
speak in a public assembly at Syracuse were 
received with groans and hisses, upon which 
be dashed his head against a wall, and en- 
deavoured to destroy himself. .The blows 
were not fatal, and Mamercus was soon after 
put to death as a robber, B. C» 540* Polycen. 
5. — C. Nep. m Tm> *— A dictator at 
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Rome, B. C. 457. — —A consul with D. 
Brutus. 

Mamerthes, a Corinthian who killed his 
brother’s son in hopes of reigning, upon 
which he was tom to pieces by his brother. 
Ovid, in lb. 

Mamertina, a town of Campania, fa- 
mous for its wines. A name of Mes- 

sana in Sicily. Martial. 15, ep. 117.— 
Strab. 7. 

MamertIni, a mercenary band of sol- 
diers which passed from Campania into Sicily 
at the request of Agathocles. When they 
were in the service of Agathocles, they 
claimed the privilege of voting at the elec- 
tion of magistrates at Syracuse, and had re- 
course to aims to support their unlawful 
demands. The sedition was appeased by 
the authority of some loading men, and the 
Campanians were ordered to leave Sicily. 
In their way to the coast they were received 
with great kindness by the people of Mossana, 
and soon returned perfidy for hospitality. 
They conspired against the inhabitants, mur- 
dered all the males in the city, and married 
their wives and daughters, and rendered 
themselves masters of the place. After this 
violence they assumed the name of Mamer- 
tini, and called their city Mamertina , from a 
provincial word, which in their language sig- 
nified martial or warlike. The Mamertines 
were afterwards defeated by Hiero, and totally 
disabled from repairing their ruined affairs. 
Plut. in Pyrrh. & c. 

Mamilia lex de limiltbus, by the tri- 
bune Mamilius. It ordained that in the 
boundaries of the lands five or six feet of 
land should be left uncultivated, which no 
person could convert into private property. 
It also appointed commissioners to see it car- 
ried into execution. 

Mamilii, a plebeian family at Rome, de- 
scended from the Aborigines. They first 
lived at Tusculum, from whence they came 
to Rome. Liv. 5, c. 29. 

Mamilius Octavius, a son-in-law of Tar- 
quin, who behaved with uncommon bravery 
at the battle of RegilUe. He is also called 
Manilius. [Vid. Manilius.] 

Mammea, the mother of the emperor 
Severus, who died A. D. 255. 

Mam^rius Veturius, a worker in brass 
in Numa’s reign. He was ordered by the 
monarch to make a number of ancyha or 
shields, like that one which had fallen from 
heaven, that it might be difficult to dis- 
tinguish the true one from the others. He 
was very successful in his undertaking, and 
he asked for no other reward, but that his 
name might be frequently mentioned in the 
hymns which were sung by the Salii in the 
feast of the Ancylia. This request was 
granted. Ovid . Fast. 5, v. 592. — Varro X. 
L. 5, c. 6. 

Mamurra, a Roman knight bom at 

Formiae. 
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Formi®. He followed the foitune of J. 
Caesar in Gaul, whcie he greatly enriched 
himself. He built a magnificent palace on 
mount Coelius, and was the first who in- 
crusted his walls with marble. Catullus 
has attacked him in his epigrams. Formiao is 
sometimes called Mamurrarum urbs. Plin. 
56, c. 6. 

Manastabal, son of Masinissa, who was 
father to the celebrated Jugurtha. Sallust. 
Jug. bell. 

C. Mancinus, a Roman general, who, 
though at the head of an army of 50,000 
men, was defeated by 4000 Numantians, 

B. C. 158. He was dragged from the 
senate, &c. Cic. in Orat. 1, c. 40. 

Mandate, a daughter of king A sty ages, 
married by her father to Cambyscs, an ig- 
noble person of Persia. The monarch had 
dreamed that his daughter’s urine had 
drowned all his city, winch had been in- 
terpreted in an unfavorable manner by the 
soothsayers, who assured him that his daugh- 
ter’s son would dethrone him. The mar- 
riage of Mandane with Cambvses would 
in the monarch’s opinion prevent the ef- 
fects of the dream, and the children of 
this connection would like their father be 
poor and unnoticed. The expectations of 
Astyages were frustrated. He was detlironed 
by his grandson. T Vid. Cyrus.] Rerodot . 1, 
c. 107. 

Mandanes, an Indian prince and philo- 
sopher, whom Alexander invited by his am- 
bassadors, on pain of death to come to his 
banquet, as being the son of Jupiter. The 
philosopher ridiculed the threats and promises 
of Alexander, &c. Strab. 15. 

Mandela, a village in the country of the 
Sabines, near Horace’s country seat. Rorat . 
1, ep. 18. v. 105. 

Mandonius, a prince in Spain, who for 
some time favored the cause of the Remans. 
When he heard that Scipio the Roman com- 
mander was ill, he raised commotions in the 
provinces, for which he was severely repri- 
manded and punished. Liu. 29. 

Mandroclbs, a general of Artaxerxes, &c. 

C. Nep. in Rat. 

Mandron, a king of the Bebryces, &c. 
PolyeBiu 8. 

Mandubh, a people of Gaul,' (now Bur- 
gundy), in Caesar’s army, &c. Cces. Bell. 
G. 7, c. 78. 

Mandubratxus, a young Britan who came 
over to Ceesar in Gaul. His fattier Imma- 
nuentius was king in Britain, and had been 
put to death by order of Cassivelaunus. Cm. 
JBdl. G. 5, c. 20. 

Manduria, a city of Calabria near Ta- 
rentum, whose inhabitants were famous for 

eating dog’s flesh. Plin. 2, c. 105 Liv. 27, 

c. 15* 

Manes, a son of Jupiter and Tellus, who 
reigned in Maeonia. He was a father of Cotys 
by CaUirrhoe, the daughter of Oceauus. 
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Manes, a name generally applied by the 
ancients to the souls when separated from tho 
body. They were reckoned among the in- 
fernal deities, and generally supposed to pre- 
side over the burying places, and the monu- 
ments of the dead. They were worshipped 
with great solemnity, particularly by the Ro- 
mans. The augurs always invoked them 
when they proceeded to exercise their sacer- 
dotal offices. Virgil introduces liis hero as 
sacrificing to the infernal deities, and to the 
Manes, a victim whose blood w as received in 
a ditch. The woid manes is supposed to be 
derived from Mania, who wjis by some reck- 
oned the mother of those tremendous deities. 
Otheis derive it from manure, quod per omnia 
cethcrea terrenaque manubant, because they 
filled the ah*, particularly in the night, and 
were intent to molest and disturb the peace 
of mankind. Some say, that maxes comes* 
from manis , an old Latin word which signi- 
fied good or propitious. The word manes is 
differently used by ancient authors; some- 
times it is taken for the infernal regions, and 
sometimes it is applied to the deities of Pluto’s 
kingdom, whence the epitaphs of the Ro- 
mans were always superscribed with D. hi. 
Rzs Mambus , to remind the sacrilegious and 
profane, not to molest the monuments of the 
dead, which were guarded with such sanctity. 
Propert. 1, el. 19. — Virg. 4, G. v. 469. 
JEn. 5, &c. — Rorat. 1, Sat . 8, v. 28. — — - 
A river of Locris. 

Manrtho, a celebrated priest of Helio- 
polis in Egypt, surnamed the Mendesian, 
B. C. 261. lie wrote in Greek an history of 
Egypt, which has been often quoted and 
commended by the ancients, particularly by 
Josephus. It was chiefly collected from the 
writings of Mercury, and from the journals 
and annals, which were preserved in the 
Egyptian temples. This history has been 
greatly corrupted by the Greeks. The au- 
thor supported, that all the gods of the Egyp- 
tians had been mere mortals, and had all 
lived upon earth. This history, which is 
now lost, had been epitomized, and some 
fragments of it are still extant. There is ex- 
tant a Greek poem scribed to Manetho, in 
which the power of the stars, which preside 
over the birth and fate of mankind, is ex- 
plained. Tho Apotelesraata of this author 
were edited in 4to. by Gronovius, L. Bat. 
1698. 

Mania, a goddess supposed to be the 
mother of the Lares and Manes. — A fe- 
male servant of queen Berenice the daughter 

of Ptolemy. A mistress of Demetrius 

Poliorcetes, called also Demo, and Mania, 
from her folly. Pint, in Rem . 

Manilla lex, by Manilius the tribune, 
A. U. C. 678. It required that all the 
forces of Lucullus and his province, together 
with Bithynia, which was then under the 
command of Glabrio, should be delivered to 
Pompey, and that this general should with- 
out 
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out any delay declare war against Mithri- 
dates, and still retain the command of the 
Roman fleet, and the empire of the Medi- 
terranean, as before. Another which per- 

mitted all those whose fathers had not been 
invested with public offices, to be employed 
in the management of affairs. — — A wo- 
man famous for her debaucheries. Juv. 6 , 
v. 242. . , , 

Manilius, a Roman who married the 
daughter of Tarquin. He lived at Tusculum, 
and received his father-in-law in his house, 
when banished from Rome, &c. Liv. % * c. 

15 Caius, a celebrated mathematician 

and poet of Antioch, who wrote a poetical 
treatise on astronomy, of which five books are 
extant, treating of the fixed stars. The style 
is not elegant. The age in which he lived is 
not known, though some suppose that he 
florished in the Augustan age. No author, 
however, in the age of Augustus has made 
mentiou of Manilius. The best editions of 
Manilius are those of Bentley, 4to. Lon- 
don, 1739, and Stoeberus, 8vo. Argen- 

tor. 1767. Titus, a learned historian 

in the age of Sylla and Marius. He is 
greatly commended by Cicero, pro Roscio . 

Marcus, another mentioned by Cicero de 

Oral, 1, c. 48. as supposing the character of 
a great lawyer, and of an eloquent and 
powerful orator. 

Manimi, a people in Germany. Tacit. 
G. 43. . I 

Manxia xex, by the tribune P. Manlius, 
A. V. C. 557. It revived the office of tre- 
viri epulones, first instituted by Numa. The 
epulones were priests who prepared banquets 
for Jupiter and tire gods at public festivals, 

Manlius Torquatus, a celebrated Ro- 
man, whose youth was distinguished by a 
lively and chearful disposition. These pro- 
mising talents were, however, impeded by 
a difficulty of speaking ; and the father, un- 
willing to expose his son’s rusticity at Rome, 
detained him in the country. The behaviour 
of the father was publicly censured, and 
Marius Pomponius the tribune cited him 
to answer for his unfatherly behaviour to his 
son. Young Manlius was informed of this, 
and with a dagger in his hand he entered 
the house of the tribune, and made him so- 
lemnly promise that he would drop the accu- 
sation. This action of Manlius endeared 
him to the people, and soon after he was 
chosen military tribune. In a war against 
the Gauls, he accepted the challenge of one 
of the enemy, whose gigantic stature and 
ponderous arms had rendered him terrible 
and almo st invincible in the eyes of the 
Romans. The Gaul was conquered, and 
Manlius stripped him of his arms, and from 
the collar (torquis) which he took from the 
enemy’s neck, he was ever after sumamed 
Torquatus. Manlius was the first Roman 
who was raised to the dictatorship, without 
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having been previously consul. The severity 
of Torquatus to his son has been deservedly 
censured. This father had the courage and 
heart to put to death his son, because he had 
engaged one of the enemy, and obtained an 
honorable victory, without his previous per- 
mission. This uncommon rigor displeased 
many of the Romans; and though Tor- 
quatus was honored with a triumph, and 
commended by the senate for his services, 
yet the Roman youth shewed their disappro- 
bation of the consul’s severity, by refusing 
him at his return the homage which every 
other conqueror received. Some' time after 
the censorship was offered to him, but he 
refused it, observing, that the people could 
not bear his severity, nor he the vices of the 
people. From the rigor of Torquatus, all 
edicts, and actions of severity and justice 
have been called Mardmna edicta. Liv . 7, 

c . 10. — Val. Max . 6, c. 9. Marcus, a 

celebrated Roman, whose valor was dis- 
played in the field of battle, even at the 
early age of 16. When Rome was taken by 
the Gauls, Manlius with a body of his coun- 
trymen fled into the Capitol, which he de- 
fended when it was suddenly surprised in the 
night by the enemy. This action gained 
lum the surname of Capitolinus, and the 
geese, which by their clamor had awakened 
him to arm himself in his own defence, were 
ever after held sacred among the Romans. 
A law which Manlius proposed to abolish 
the taxes ou the common people, raised the 
senators against him. The dictator, Com. 
Cossus, seized him as a rebel, but the people 
put on mourning, and delivered from prison 
their common father. This did not, in the 
least, check his ambition; he continued to 
raise factions, and even secretly to attempt to 
make himself absolute, till at last the tribunes 
of the people themselves became his accusers. 
He was tried in the Campus Martius ; but 
when the distant view of the Capitol which 
Manlius had saved, seemed to influence the 
people in his favor, the court of justice was 
removed, and Manlius was condemned. He 
was thrown down from the Tarpeian rock, 
A. U. C. 371, and to render his ignominy 
still greater, none of his family were after- 
wards permitted to bear the surname of 
Marcus, and the place where his house had 
stood was deemed unworthy to be inhabited. 
Liv. 5, c. 31. 1. 6, c. 5. — Flor. 1, c. 13 & 
26. — Val Max . 6, c, 3. — Virg. JEn. 6, . v. 

82 5. Imperiosus, father of Manlius 

Torquatus. He was made dictator. He was 
accused for detaining his son at home. [ Vul. 
Manlius Torquatus.] — — Volsco, a Roman 
consul who received an army of Scipio in Asia, 
and made war against the Gallo-grecians, 
whom he conquered. He was honored with 
a triumph at his return, though it was at first 
strongly opposed. Flor* 3, c. 11. — Lie* 38, 

c. 12, &c. Caius, or Aulus, a senator 

sent to Athens to collect the best and wisest 

laws 
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taws of Solon, A. U. C. 300 TAv. 2, c, 

54. 1. 3, c. 51. Another called also Cin- 

cinnatus. lie made war against the Etru- 
rians and Veiontes with gieat success, and 
he died of a wound which he had received 

in a battle. Another who in his prac- 

torship reduced Saidmia. He was aftor- 

waids made dictator. Another, who was 

defeated by a lebei army of slaves in Sicily. 
— A pnetor in Gaul, who fought against 
the Boii, with veiy little success. An- 

other, called Attilius, who defeated a Car- 
thaginian fleet, &c. Another who con- 

spired with Catiline against the Roman re- 
public. — Another, in whose consulship 

the temple of Janus was shut. Another, 

who was banished under Tiberius for his adul- 
tery. — — A Roman appointed judge between 
his son Silanus and the province of Macedo- 
nia, When all the parties had been heard, 
the father said, “it is evident that my son 
has suffered himself to be bribed, therefore 
X deem him unworthy of the republic and 
of my house, and I order him to depart 
from my presence.” Silanus was so struck at 
the rigor of his father, that he hanged 

himself’. Val. Max. 5, c. 5. A learned 

man in the age of Cicero. 

Mannus, the son of Thiasto, both fa- 
mous divinities among the Germans. Tacit, 
de Germ . c. 2. 

J. Mansui'tus, a friend of Vitellius, who 
entered the Roman armies, and left liis 
son, then very young, at home. The son 
was promoted by Galba, and soon aftoi met 
a detachment of the partizans of Vitel- 
Tiusin which his father was. A battle was 
fought, and Mansuctus was wounded by 
the hand of his son, &c. Tacit. Hist. 3, 
e. 25. 

Mantinea, a town of Arcadia in Pelo- 
ponnesus. It was taken by Aratus and An- 
tigonus, and on account of the latlei, it was 
afterwards called Antigonia. The emperor 
Adiian built there a temple in honor of his 
fevorite Alcinous. It is famous for the bat- 
tle which was fought there between Epmni- 
nondas at the head of the Thebans, and the 
combined forces of Lacedaemon, Acliaia, 
Elis, Athens, and Arcadia, about 5G3 years 
before Christ. The Theban general was 
killed in the engagement, and fiom that time 
Thebes lost its power and consequence among 
the Grecian states. Strab. 8. — C. 2STep. in 
Epam. 15. — Ptol. 5, c. 1G. 

Mantineus, the father of Ocalea, who 
married Abas the son of Lynceus and Hy- 
permnestra. Apottod. 2, c. 9. 

Mantinorum oppimm, a town of Cor- 
sica, now supposed to be Paslia. 

Mantius, a son of Melampus. 

Manto, a daughter of the prophet Tire- 
das, endowed With the gift of prophecy. 
She was made prisoner by the Argives when 
the city of Thebes fell into their hands, and 
as she was the worthiest pai t of the booty, 
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the conqueiors sent hci to Apollo, the god of 
Delphi, as the most valuable piesent they 
could make. Manto, often called Daphne, 
remained for some time at Delphi, where she 
oih eiated as pncstess, and whcie she gave 
oracles. From Delphi she came to Claros in 
Ionia, whom she established an oracle of 
Apollo. Ileie she marned llhadius the so- 
vereign of the country, by whom she had a 
son called Mopsus. Manto afterwaids visited 
Italy, where she married Tibennus the king 
of Alba, or, as the poets mention, the god of 
the liver Tiber. From this marriage sprang 
Ocnus, who built a town in the neighboui- 
hood, winch, in honor of his mothci, he 
called Mantua. Manto, according to a cei - 
tain tradition, was so struck at the misfor- 
tunes which afflicted Thebes, her native coun- 
try, that she gave way to her sorrow, and 
was turned into a fountain. Some suppose 
her to be the same who conducted JEneas into 
hell, and who sold the Sibylline books to 
Tarquin the Proud. She received divine ho- 
nors after death. Virg. TEn. 1, v. 199. 1. 10, 

v. 199. — Ovid. Met. 6, v. 157 J)iod. 4.— 

Apotlod. 5, c. 7. — Strab. 14 & 1G. — Pans. 
9, c. 10 Sc 33. 1. 7, c. 3. 

Mantua, a town of Italy beyond the Po, 
founded about 500 years before Rome, by 
Bianor or Ocnus, the son of Manto. It was 
the ancient capital of Etiuria. When Cre- 
mona, which had followed the interest of Bru- 
tus, was given to the soldicis of Octavius, 
Mantua also, which w r as in the neighbour- 
hood, shared the common calamity, though 
it had favoied the party of Augustus, and 
many of the inhabitants wore tyrannically 
deprived of their possessions. Virgil, who 
was among them, and a native of tbe town, 
and fiom thence often called Manluanvs, ap- 
plied for redress to Augustus, and obtained 
it by means of his poetical talents. Strab. 5. 
Virg Ed. I, Sec. G. 5, v. 12, JEn« 10, v 
180. — Ovid . A mot. 5, el. 15. 

Maracanoa, a town of Sogdxana. 

Maratha, a village of Arcadia. Pans. 
8, c. 28. 

Marathon, a village of Attica, 10 miles 
fiom Athens, celebrated for the victory -which 
the 10,000 Athenian* and 1000 Platzeans, un- 
der the command of Miltiodes, gained o\er 
the Persian army, consisting of 100,000 foot 
and 10,000 hoise, or, according to Val. Maxi- 
mus, of 500,000, or, as Justin says, of GOO, 000, 
under the command of Datis and Artapherncs, 
on the 28th of Sept. 490, B. C. In this bat- 
tle, according to Herodotus, the Athenians 
lost only 192 men, and the Persians G,300. 
Justin has raised the loss of the Pei si a ns in 
tliis expedition and in the battle to 200, OCO 
men. To commemorate this immoital vic- 
tory of their countrymen, the Greeks raised 
small columns, with the names inscribed on 
the tombs of the fallen heroes. It was also 
in the plains of Marathon that Theseus over- 
came a celebrated bull, which ravaged the 
F* f m igb 
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neighbouring country. Erigone is called 
Ma> uthoma Virgo , as being bom at Marathon. 
Stal, 5, Sylv. 5, v. 74. — C. Nep. in MUt. — 
llerodot. 6, &c. — Justin. 2, c. 9. — Val . 
Max. 5, c. 5. — Tint, in Parall. — A king 
of Attica, son of Epopeus, who gave his 
name to a small village there. Pans. 2, c. 1, 

- .i — A king of Sicyon. 

Makatiios, a town of Phoenicia. Mela, 
1, c. 12. 

Marcella, a daughter of Octavia the 
sister of Augustus by Marcellus. She mar- 
ried Agrippa. 

Marcellinus Ammianus, a celebrated his- 
torian who carried arms under Constantius, 
Julian, and Valens, and wrote an history of 
Rome from the reign of Domitian, where 
Suetonius stops, to the emperor Valens. 
His style is neither elegant nor labored, but 
it is gioatly valuable for its veracity, and in 
many of the actions he mentions, the author 
was nearly concerned. This liistoiy was com- 
posed at Rome, where Amnuanus lotired 
from the noise and troubles of the camp, and 
does not betray that severity against the 
Cliristians which other writers have mani- 
fested, though the author was warm in favor 
of Paganism, the religion which for a while 
was seated on the throne. It was di- 
vided into thirty-one books, of which only 
the eighteen last remain, beginning at the 
death of Magnentius. Ammianus has been 
liberal in his encomiums upon Julian, 
whose favors he enjoyed and who so emi- 
nently patronized his religion. The negli- 
gence with which some facts are sometimes 
mentioned, has induced many to believe that 
the history of Ammianus has suffered much 
from the ravages of time, and that it has de- 
scended to us mutilated and imperfect. The 
best editions of Ammianus are those of Gro- 
novius, fol. and 4to. L. Bat. 1 693, and of 
Emesti, 8vo. Lips. 1775. — An officer 
under Julian. 

Marcellus, Marcus Claudius, a famous 
Roman general, who, after the first Punic 
war, had the management of an expedition 
against the Gauls, where he obtained the 
Spolia ojnma, by killing with his own hand 
Viridomarus the king of the enemy. Such 
success rendered him popular, and soon after 
he was entrusted to oppose Annibal in Italy. 
He was the first Roman who obtained some 
advantage over this celebrated Carthaginian, 
and showed his countrymen that Annibal was 
not invincible. The troubles which were 
raised in Sicily by the Carthaginians at the 
death of Hieronymus, alarmed the Romans, 
and Marcellus, in Ms third consulship, was 
sent with a powerful force against Syracuse. 
He attacked it by sea and land, but his opera- 
tions proved ineffectual, and die invention and 
industry of a philosopher [Vid. ArcMmedes] 
were able to baffle all die efforts, and to de- 
stroy all the great and stupendous machines 
and military engines the Romans during 
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three successive years. The perseverance of 
Marcellus at last obtained the victory. The 
inattention of the inhabitants during their 
nocturnal celebration of the festivals of 
Diana, favored his operations ; he forcibly 
entered the town, and made himself master 
of it. The conqueror enriched the capital of 
Italy with the spoils of Syracuse, and when 
lie was accused of rapaciousness, for strip- 
ping the conquered city of all its paintings 
and ornaments, he confessed that he had done 
it to adorn the public buildings of Rome, and 
to inti otluce a taste for the fine arts and ele- 
gance of die Greeks among his countrymen. 
After die conquest of Syracuse, Marcellus 
was called upon by his country to oppose a 
second time Annibal. In this campaign he 
behaved with greater vigor than before ; the 
greatest part of the towns of the Samnites, 
which had revolted, were recovered by force 
of arms, and 5000 of the soldiers of Annibal 
made prisoners. Some time after an engage- 
ment widi the Carthaginian general proved 
unfavorable; Marcellus had the disadvan- 
tage ; but on the morrow a more successful 
skirmish vindicated his military character, 
and the honor of the Roman soldiers. Mar- 
cellus, however, was not sufficiently vigilant 
against the snares of his adversary. He im- 
prudently separated himself fioxnhis camp, 
and was killed in an ambuscade in the 60th 
year of his age, in his 5th consulship, A. U, C. 
546. His body was honored with a magnifi- 
cent funeral by the conqueror, and his ashes 
were conveyed in a silver urn to his sou. 
Marcellus claims our commendation for his 
private as well as public virtues ; and the hu- 
manity of the general mil ever be remembered 
who, at the surrender of Syracuse, wept at the 
thought that many were going to be exposed to 
the avarice and rapaciousness of an incensed 
soldiery, which the policy of Rome and the 
laws of war rendered inevitable. Virg. JEn. 
6, v. 855* — Paterc . 2, c. 58. — Plut. in vita, 
&c. — — One of his descendants, who bore the 
same name, signalized himself in the civil wars 
of C®sar and Pompey, by his firm attachment 
to the latter. He was banished by Cassar, but 
afterwards recalled at the request of the senate. 
Cicero undertook his defence in an oration 
wMch is still extant. — The grandson of 
Pompey’s friend rendered himself popular by 
his universal benevolence and affability. He 
was son of Marcellus by Octavia the sister of 
Augustus. He married Julia that emperor’s 
daughter, and was publicly intended as his suc- 
cessor. The suddenness of Ms death, at the 
early age of eighteen, was the cause of much, 
lamentation at Rome, particularly in the fa- 
mily of Augustus, and Virgil procured Mmselt 
great favors by celebrating the virtues of this 
amiable prince. [ Vid.^ Octavia.] Marcellus 
was buried at the public expence. Virg. JEn. 
6, v. 885. — Suet, in A-ug. — Plut. in Marcell . 
Senec. Consol . ad Marc. — • Paterc . 2, c. 95. 

The son of the great Marcellus who took Sy- 
racuse, 
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racuse, was caught in the ambuscade which 
proved fatal to his father, but he forced his 
way from the enemy and escaped. He re- 
ceived the ashes of his father from the con- 
queror. Pint* in Marcell. A man who 

conspiied against Vespasian. The hus- 
band of Octavia the sister of Augustus. 

A conqueror of Britain. An officer 

under the emperor Julian. A man put 

to death by Galba. A man who gave 

Cicero information of Catiline’s conspiiacy. 

■ - A colleague of Cato in the quastoi- 

ship. A native of Pamphylia, who 

wrote an heroic poem on physic, divided into 
42 books. He lived in the reign of Maicus 

Aurelius. A Roman drowned in a 

storm, &c. 

Marcia lex, by Maicius Censoiinus. It 
forbad any man to be invested with the office 
of censor more than once. 

Marcia, the wife of Regulus. When she 
heard that her husband had been put to death 
at Carthage in the most excruciating manner, 
she retorted the punishment, and shut up some 
Carthaginian prisoners in a barrel, which she 
had previously filled with sharp nails. The 
senate was obliged to stop the wantonness of 

her cruelty. JDiod. 24. A favorite of 

the emperor Commodus, whom he poisoned. 
A vestal viigin, punished for her incon- 
tinence. A daughter of Philip, who mar- 

ried Cato the censor. Her husband gave hei 
to his friend Ilortensius for the sake of pro- 
creating children, and after his death he took 

her again to his own house. An ancient 

name of the island of Rhodes. A daugh- 
ter of Cato of Utica. A stream of water. 

[ Vid . Martia aqua. ] 

Marciana, a sister of the emperor Trajan, 
who, on account of her public and private 
virtues and her amiable disposition, was de- 
clared Augusta and empress by her brother. 
She died A.D. 115. 

Marcianopolis, the capital of Lower 
Moesia in Greece. It receives its name in 
honor of the empress Marcia na. 

Marcianus, a native of Thrace, bom of 
an obscure family. After he had for some 
time served in the army as a common soldier, 
he was made piivate secretary to one of the 
officers of Theodosius. His winning address 
and uncommon talents raised him to higher 
stations; and on the death of Theodosius the 
2d, A.D. 450, he was invested with the im- 
perial purple in the east. The subjects of 
the Roman empire had reason to be satisfied 
with their choice. Marcianus showed him- 
self active and resolute, and when Attila, the 
barbarous king of the Huns, asked of the 
emperor the annual tribute, which the indo- 
lence and cowardice of his predecessors had 
regularly paid, the successor of Theodosius 
firmly said that he kept his gold for his 
friends, but that iron was the metal which he 
had prepared for his enemies. In the midst 
of universal popularity Marcianus died, after 
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a reign of six years, in the 69th year of his 
age, as he was making warlike prcpaiations 
against the barbarians that had invaded Afri- 
ca. His death was lamented, and indeed 
his meiit was great, since his reign has been 
distinguished by the appellation of the golden 
age. Marcianus mainud Pulchcria, the 
sistei of his predecessor. It is said, that in 
the years of his obscunty lie found a man 
who had been muidoied, and that he had the 
humanity to give him a private bmial, for 
which ciicumstance lie tvas accused of the 
horn icide and imprisoned. lie w as condemned 
to lose his life, and the sentence would have 
been executed, had not the real murderer 
been discoveied, and convinced the world of 

the innocence of Marcianus. Capella, a 

waiter. [ Vid. Capella.] 

M. Marcius SabZnus, was the progenitor 
of the Marcian family at Rome. He came 
to Rome with Numa, and it was he who ad- 
vised Numa to accept of the crown which the 
Romans offered to him. He attempted to 
make himself king of Rome, in opposition to 
Tullus Hostilius, and when his efforts proved 
unsuccessful lie killed himself. His son, wdio 
manied a daughter of Numa, was made high 
priest by his father-in-law. He was fathei of 
Aliens Marcius. Pint, in Numcu A Ro- 

man who accused Ptolemy Auletes, king of 
Egypt, of misdemeanor, m the Roman senate, 

A Roman consul, defeated by the Sam- 

lutes. lie w'as more successful against the Car- 
thaginians, and obtained a victory, &c. 

Another consul, wdio obtained a victory over 

the Etrurians. Another, who defeated the 

Ilcrnici. A Roman who fought against 

Asdrubal. A man whom Catiline hired 

to assassinate Cicero. 

Marcius Saltcs, a place in Liguria, 
&c. 

Marcomanni, a people of Germany, who 
originally dwelt on the banks of the Rhine 
and die Danube, They proved powerful 
enemies to the Roman emperors. Augustus 
gi anted diem peace, but diey were afterwards 
subdued by Antoninus, and Trajan, Sec. 
Patcrc. 2, c. 109. — Tacit. Ann. 2, c. 4 6 & 
62. G. 42. 

Marcus, a pramomen common to many of 
the Romans. [ Vid. iEmilius, Lepidus, &c.] 

A son of Cato, killed at Philippi, &c. 

Carynensis, a general of the Achaean. 

league, 255 B. C. 

Mardi, a people of Persia, on die confines 
of Media. They were very poor, and gene . 
rally lived upon the flesh of wild beasts. 'Their 
country in later times, became the residence 
of the famous assassins destroyed by Hulakou 
the grandson of Zingis Khan. Herodot. 1 & 5. 
— Plin. 6, c. 16. 

Mardia, a place of Thrace, famous for a 
battle between Constantine and Licinius, 
A.D. 515. 

Mardonius, a general of Xerxes, who af- 
ter the defeat of his master at Thermopylae 
F f 2 and 
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and Salamis, was left in Gieece with an 
anny of 500,000 chosen men, to subdue 
the country, and reduce it under the power of 
Persia. Ilis operations were tendered use- 
less by the coinage and vigilance of the 
Greeks ; and in a battle at Plataea, Mardo- 
mus was defeated and left among the slain, 
B. C, 4 "9. lie had been commander of 
die armies of Darius in Eui ope, and it was 
chiefly by his advice that Xerxes invaded 
Greece. lie was son-in-law of Darius. Pint . 
in Amt. — Hcrodot . 6, 7 & 8. — DiucL 11. 

— Justin. 2, c. 15, vie. 

Mardus, a river of Media, falling into the 
Caspian st a. 

Mare Mortuum, called also, from the bitu- 
men which it throws up, the lake AsphallUes, is 
situate in Judrea, and is near 100 miles long 
and 25 bioad. Its waters ai e salter than those 
of the sea, but the vapois exhaled from them 
are not so pestilential as have been gonciully 
represented. It is supposed that the 15 cities 
of which Sodom and Gomoriali, as mentioned 
in the Scriptures, weie the capital, i\ ere de- 
stroyed by ft volcano, and on the site a Like 
formed. Volcanic appearances now maik 
the face of the country, and earthquakes aie 
frequent. Phn. 5, c. 6 . — Joseph. J. bell. 

4, c. 27. — Strab. 16, p. 764 Justin. 56, 

c. 5. 

Mareotis, now Siwah, a lake in Egypt 
near Alexandria. Its neighbourhood is fa- 
mous for wine, though some make the 
Mareoticum vinum grow in Epirus, or in 
a certain part of Libya, called also Mare- 
otis, near Egypt. Virg. G. 2, v. 91. — 
Horat. 1, od . 58, v. 14. — Lucan. 5 & 10. 

— Strab. 17. 

Marginia & Margiania, a town and 
country near the river Oxus, at the east of 
Hyrcania, celebrated for its wines. The vines 
are so uncommonly large that two men can 
scarcely grasp the trunk of one of them. Curt. 
7, c. 10. — Ptol. 5. 

MargItfs, a man against whom, as some 
suppose, Homer wi ote a poem, to ridicule his 
superficial knowledge, and to expose his affec- 
tation. When Demosthenes wished to prove 
Alexander an inveterate enemy to Athens, he 
called him another Margites. 

Marcus, a river of Moesia falling into the 
Danube, with a town of the same name, now 
Kastolatz. 

Mariara, a city in Arabia, near the Red 
Sea. 

Maria lex, by C. Marius, the tribune, 
A. U. C. 654. It ordered the planks called 
pontes, on which the people stood up to give 
their votes in the comitia, to be narrower, 
that no other might stand there to hinder the 
proceedings of the assembly by appeal, or 

other disturbances, Another, called also 

Porda, by L. Marins and Porcius, tribunes, 
A. U. C. 691. It fined a certain sum of 
money such commanders as gave a false ac- 
count to the Roman senate of the number of 
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the slain in a battle. It obliged them to swear 
to the truth of their leturn when they en* 
tered the city, according to the best com- 
putation. 

Mariam na, a Jewish woman, who manied 
Heiodes, &c. 

Marianne fossar, a town of Gaul Narbo- 
nensis, which received its name fi om the dyke 
(fossa), which Marius opened fiom thence to 
the sea. Phn. 5, c. 4. — Strab . 4. 

Marianijynltm, a place near Bithynia 
where the poets feign that Heieules dragged 
Cerberus out of hell. Dfom,s. — Ptol. 5, c. I. 
— Mela, 1, c. 2 Sc 19. 1. 2,‘ c. 7. 

Marianus, a surname given to Jupiter 
from a temple built to his honor by Marius. 
It was in this temple that the Roman senate 
assembled to rccal Cicero, a circumstance 
communicated to him in a dream. Val. Max . 
1, c. 7. 

MarJca, a nymph of the river Liris, near 
Min turn sc. She married king Faunus, by 
whom she had king Latinus, and she was af- 
tervvaids called Fauna and Fatua, and honored 
as a goddess. A city of Campania bore her 
name. Some suppose her to be the same ai 
Circe. Virg. JEn. 7, v. 47. — Talk 27, c. 57. 
— — 1 A wood on the bordeis of Campania 
bore also the name of Marica, as being sacred 
to the nymph. Liv. 27, c. 57. — Horat. 5, 
od. 17, v. 7. 

Maricijs, a Gaul thrown to Hons, in the 
reign of Vitcllius, who refused to devour him. 
Sec. Tacit. Ann. 2, c. 61. 

Marina, a daughter of Arcadius, &c. 

MarInus, a friend of Tiberius, put to 
death, &c. 

Marion, a king of Tyre in the age of 
Alexander the Great. 

Marissa, an opulent town of Judiea. 

Marita lfx. [Fid. JuHa de Maritan- 
dis.] 

Maris, a river of Scythia. - - A son of 

Armisodares, who assisted Priam against the 
Greeks, and was killed by Antilochus. Ho- 
mer. II. 6, v. 517. 

Marisus, a liver of Dacia. 

C. Marius, a celebrated Roman, who from 
a peasant, became one of the most powerful 
and cruel tyrants that Rome ever beheld 
during her consular government. Ho was 
bom at Arpinum, of obscure and illiterate 
parents. His father bore the same name as 
himself, and his mother was called Fulcinia. 
He forsook the meaner occupations of the 
country for the camp, and signalized himself 
under Scipio at the siege of Numantia. The 
Roman general saw the courage and intrepi- 
dity of young Marius, and foretold the era of 
his future greatness. By his seditions and 
intrigues at Rome, while he exercised the 
inferior offices of the state, he rendered him- 
self known ; and his marriage with Julia, 
who was of the family of the Caesars, contri- 
buted in some measure to raise him to conse- 
quence. He passed into Africa as lieutenant 

to 



to the consul Metellus against .luguithn, and 
■liter lie had theie insinuated lmnself with 
ilie soldieis, and raised enemies to his friend 
-md benefactor, lie returned to Rome, and 
canvassed for the consulship. The extrava- 
gant pi onuses lie made to the people, and his 
malevolent insinuations about the conduct of 
3 retell us, proved successful. lie was elected, 
a ul appointed to finish the war against Jn- 
g • u tlm. lie showed himself capable in every 
ii ‘giee to succeed to Mete!! us. Juguitlia 
was defeated and aftei wauls betiaycd into 
the hands of the Romans by the pci fuly of 
Uocchus. No sooner was J ugui tlia conquci ed 
than new honois and fresh u opines awaited 
Mai ins. The pi ounces at Rome were sud- 
denly invaded by an army of 500,000 bar- 
banans, and Marius was the only man whose 
activity and boldness could resist so powerful 
an enemy. lie was elected consul, and sent 
against the Teu tonus* The war was pro- 
longed, and Marius was a third and fourth 
time invested with the consulship. At last 
two engagements were fought, and not less 
than 200,000 of the barbauan forces of the 
Ambrones and Toutones were slain in the 
field of battle, and 90,000 made prisoners. 
The following year was also marked by a to- 
tal ovei throw of the Cimlni, another horde 
of baibarians, in which 140,000 were slaugh- 
tered by the Romans, and <>0,000 taken pi i- 
soners. Aftei suili honorable victoiies, JVIa- 
i ins, with his colleague C'.itulus, enteied Rome 
in triumph, and for his eminent sei vices, 
he deserved the appellation of the thiid foun- 
der of Rome. lie was elected consul a sixth 
time; and, as his intrepidity had deliveied 
his country from its foreign enemies, ho 
sought employment at homo, and his restless 
ambition oegan to raise seditious and to op- 
pose the power of Sylla. This was the cause 
and the foundation of a civil win*. Nylla re- 
fused to deliver up the command of the forces 
with winch he was eiupowoied to piosecute 
the Mithridatic war, anil he resolved to op- 
posed the authors of a demand which he con- 
sideied as arbitrary and improper. He ad- 
vanced to Rome, and Marius was obliged to 
save Iiis life by flight. The unfavorable winds 
prevented him from seeking a safer lotreat in 
Africa, and he was left on the coasts of Cam- 
pania, where the emissaries of his enemy soon 
discovered him in a marsh, wlieie he had 
plunged himself in the mud, and left only his 
mouth above the surface for respiration. lie 
was violently dragged to the neighbouring 
town of Mintumse, and the magistrates, all de- 
voted to the interest of Sylla, passed sentence 
of immediate death on their magnanimous 
prisoner, A Gaul was commanded to cut off 
his head in the dungeon, but the steru coun- 
tenance of Marius disarmed the courage of 
the executioner, and, when he heard the ex- 
clamation of Time homo , nudes oeddere Caium 
Marram* the dagger dropped from his hand. 
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Such an uncommon adventure awakened the 
compassion of the inhabitants of* Mmturme. 
They icdeased Marius from prison, and fa- 
voied his escape to Africa, wheie he joined 
his son Marius, who had been arming the 
princes of the countiy in his cause. Marius 
landed near the walls of Caithagc, and he 
received no small consolation at the sight of 
the venerable luins of a once powerful city, 
which, like himself, had been exposed to ca- 
lamity, and felt the cruel vicissitude ol* for- 
tune. This place of his retieat was soon 
known, and the governor of Africa, to con- 
ciliate the favors of Sylla, compelled Marius 
to lly to a neighbouring island. lie soon after 
learned that Cnmn had embraced his cause at 
I Rome when the Roman senate had stripped 
him of his consular dignity and bestowed it 
upon one of his enemies. This intelligence 
animated Marius ; he set sail to assist his 
friend, only at the head of a thousand men. 
Iiis aimy, how-ever, gradually increased, and 
he entered Rome like a conqueior. His ene- 
mies w ere inhumanly sacrificed to his fury, 
Rome was filled with blood, and he who had 
once been called the father of his country, 
marched through the streets of the city, at- 
tended by a number of assassins, who imme- 
diately slaughtered all those whose salutations 
weie not answered by their leader. Such 
w ere the signals for bloodshed. When Marius 
and Cinnahud sufficiently gratified their re- 
sentment, they made themselves consuls, but 
Marius, already worn out with old age and 
mfnmitics, died sixteen days aftei he had been 
honoiecl with the consular dignity for the 
seventh time, 1>. C. Mb’. Iiis end was pro- 
bably hastened by the uncommon quanti- 
ties of wine which lie chunk when laboring 
under a dangei ous disease, to amove, by in- 
toxication, the stings of a guilty conscience. 
Such was die end of Marius, who rendered 
himself conspicuous by his victories, and by 
his cruelty. As he was bi ought up in the 
midst of poveity and among peasants, it will 
not appear wonderful that he always betrayed 
rusticity in his behaviour, and despised In 
otlieis those polished manners and that studied 
address which education had denied him. He 
hated the conversation of the learned only 
because he w as illiterate, and, if he appeared 
an example of sobriety and temperance, he 
owed these advantages to the years of ob- 
scurity which he had passed at Arpinuin. Iiis 
countenance was stem, Iiis voice firm and 
imperious, and his disposition untractable. He 
always betrayed the greatest timidity in the 
public assemblies, as he had not been early 
taught to make eloquence and oratory his 
pursuit. He was in the 70tU year of his 
age when lie died, and Rome seemed to re- 
joice at the fall of a man whose ambition had 
proved fatal to so many of her citizens. His 
onlj qualifications were those of a great ge- 
neral, and with these he rendered himself 
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the most illustrious and powerful of the Ro- 
mans, because he was the only one whose fe- 
rocity seemed capable to oppose the barbarians 
of the north. The manner of his death, ac- 
cording to some opinions, remains doubtful, 
though some have charged him with the crime 
of suicide. Among the instances which are 
mentioned of his firmness this may be re- 
corded : a swelling in the leg obliged him to 
apply to a physician, who urged the necessity 
of cutting it off. Marius gave it, and saw the 
operation performed without a distortion of 
the face, and without a groan. The physi- 
cian asked the other, and Marius gave it with 
equal composure. Pint* in vita. — Paterc . 2, 
c. 9. — Plor. 5, c. 5. — Juv. 8, v. 245, & c. 

Lucan. 2, v. 69. Caius, the son 

of the great Marius, was as cruel as his fa- 
ther, and shared his good and his adverse 
fortune. lie made himself consul in the 
25th year of his age, and murdered all the 
senators who opposed his ambitious views, 
lie was defeated by Sylla, and fled to Prae- 
neste, wheie he killed himself. Pint, in 

Mario . Priscus, a governor of Africa, 

accused of extortion in his province by Pliny 
the younger, and banished from Italy. Plin. 

2, eji. 11. — Juv. 1, v. 48. A lover, 

&c. [Fid. Hellas.] One of the Greek 

fathers of die 5th century, whose works were 
edited by Garner, 2vols. fol. Paris, 1675; 
and by Baluzius, ib. 1684. M. Au- 

relius, a native of Gaul, who from the mean 
employment of a blacksmith, became one of 
the generals of Gallienus, and at last caused 
himself to be saluted emperor. Three days 
after this elevation, a man who had shared 
his poverty without partaking of his more 
prosperous fortune, publicly assassinated 
him, and he was killed by a sword which he 
himself had made in the time of his ob- 
scurity. Marius has been often celebrated 
for his great strength, and it is confidently 
reported diat he could stop with one of Ills 
fingers only the wheel of a chariot in its most 

rapid course. Maximus, a Latin writer, 

who published an account of the Roman em- 
perors from Trajan to Alexander, now lost. 
His compositions were entertaining, and ex- 
ecuted with great exactness and fidelity. 
Some have accused him of inattention, and 
complain that his writings abounded with 

many fabulous and insignificant stories. 

Celsus, a friend of Galba, saved from death 

by Otho, &c. Tacit. Hist . 1, c. 45. 

Sextus, a rich Spaniard, thrown down from 
the Tarpeian rock, on account of his riches, 
&c. Tacit, jinn. 6, c. 19. 

Marmacus, the father of Pythagoras. 
Diog. 

MarmXrenses, a people of Lycia. 

MarmXrica. [Vid. Marmaridse.] 

Marmabjdje, the inhabitants of that part 
of Lybia called Marmanca, between Cyrene 
anti Egypt, They were swift in running, and 
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pretended to possess some drugs or secret 
powder to destroy the poisonous effects of the 
bite of serpents. Sil. It. 5, v. 500. 1. 11, 
v. 1 82. — Lucan. 4, v. 680. 1. y, v. 894. 

Marmarion, a town of Euboea, whence 
Apollo is called Marmannus. Strab. 10. 

Maro. [Vid. Virgilius ] 

Marobodui, a nation of Germany. Ta- 
cit. de Germ. 42. 

Maron, a son of Evanthes, high priest of 
Apollo, in Africa, when Ulysses touched upon 

the coast. Homer. Od. 9, v. 179 An 

Egyptian who accompanied Osiris in his con- 
quests, and built a city in Thrace, called from 
him Maron ea. Mrta, 2, c. 2 .-—JDiod. 1. 

Maronea, a city of the Cicones, in 
Thrace, near the Hebrus, of which Bacchus 
is the chief deity. The wine has always been 
reckoned excellent, and with it, it was sup- 
posed that Ulysses intoxicated the Cyclops 
Polyphemus. Phn. 14, c. 4. — Herodot . — 
Mela , 2, c. 2. — - Tibull. 4, el. 1, v. 57. 

Marpesia, a celebrated queen of the 
Amazons, who waged a successful war against 
the inhabitants of mount Caucasus. The 
mountain was called Marpesius Mons from 
its female conqueror. Justin. 2, c. 4. — 
Virg. TEn. 6. 

Marpessa, a daughter of the Evenus, 
who married Idas, by whom she had Cleo- 
patra, the wife of Meleager. Marpessa was 
tenderly loved by her husband ; and when 
Apollo endeavoured to carry her away, Idas 
followed the ravislier with a bow and arrows, 
resolved on revenge. Apollo and Idas were 
separated by Jupiter, who permitted Mai- 
pessa to go with that of the two lovers whom 
she most approved of. She returned to her 
husband. Homer. II. 9, v. 549. — Ovid. 
Met. 8, v. 305. — — Apollod . 1, c. 7. — Paus. 
4, c. 2. 1. 5, c. 18. 

Marpesus, a town of Mysia. A moun- 

tain of Paros, abounding in wliite marble, 
whence Marpesia cautes. The quarries are 
still seen by modern travellers. Virg. JEn. 
6, v, 471 Plin. 4, c. 12. 1. 56, c. 5. 

Marres, a king of Egypt, who had a crow 
which conveyed his letters wherever he 
pleased. He raised a celebrated monument 
to this faithful bird near the city of crocodiles. 
Milan . An. 6 , c. 7. 

MarrucIni, a people of Picenum. Sil. 
It. 15, v. 564. 

Marruvkjm; or Marrubium, now San 
Benedetto, a place near the Liris, in Italy. 
Virg . Mru 7, v. 750 Sil. It. 8, v. 497. 

Mars, the god of war among the an- 
cients, was the son of Jupiter and Juno, ac- 
cording to Hesiod, Homer, and all the Greek 
poets, or of Juno alone, according to Ovid. 
This goddess, as the poet mentions, wished 
to become a mother without the assistance 
of the other sex, like Jupiter, who had pro- 
duced Minerva all armed from his head, and 
she was shown a flower by Flora in the 
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plains near Olenus, wliose very touch made 
women pregnant. [ Vid. Juno.] The edu- 
cation of Mars was entrusted by Juno to the 
god Priapus, who instructed him in dancing 
and in every manly exeicise. His trial be- 
fore the celebrated court of the Areopagus, 
according to the authoiity of some authors, 
for the murder of Hallirhotius, forms an in- 
teresting epoch in history. [Vid. Areopa- 
gitae.] The amours of Mars and Venus are 
greatly celebrated. The god of war gained 
the affection of Venus, and obtained the 
gratification of his desires ; but Apollo, who 
was conscious of their familiarities, infonned 
Vulcan of his wife’s debaucheries, and 
awakened his suspicions. Vulcan secretly 
laid a net around the bed, and the two 
lovers were exposed in each othei’s arms 
to the ridicule and satire of ail the gods, till 
Neptune prevailed upon the husband to set 
them at liberty. This unfortunate discovery 
so pro\oked Mars, that he changed into a 
cock his favorite Alectryon, whom he had 
stationed at the door to watch against the 
approach of the sun, [Vid. Alectryon] and 
Venus also shewed her resentment by per- 
secuting with the most inveterate fuiy the 
children of Apollo. In the wars of Jupiter 
and the Titans, Mais was seized by Otus j 
and Eplnaltes, and confined for fifteen 
months, till Mercury procured him his 
liberty. During the Trojan war Mats in- 
terested himself on the side of the Tiojans, 
but whilst he defended these favorites of 
Venus with uncommon activity, he was 
wounded by Diomedes, and hastily retreated 
to heaven to conceal his confusion and liis 
resentment, and to complain to Jupiter that 
Minerva had directed the unerring weapon 
of his antagonist. The worship of Mars was 
not very universal among the ancients ; his 
temples were not numerous in Greece, but 
in Rome he received the most unbounded 
honors, and the warlike Romans were proud 
of paying homage to a deity whom they 
esteemed as the patron of their city, and 
the father of the first of their monarchs. 
His most celebrated temple at Rome was 
built by Augustus after the battle of Phi- 
lippi. It was dedicated to' Mars ultor, or 
the avenger. His priests among the Romans 
were called Salii ; they were first instituted 
by Numa, and their chief office was to guard 
the sacred Ancylia, one of which, as was sup- 
posed, had fallen down from heaven. Mars 
was generally represented in the naked figure 
of an old man, armed with a helmet, a 
'pike, and a shield. Sometimes he appeared 
in a military dress, and with a long flowing 
beard, and sometimes without. Ho gene- 
rally rode in a chariot drawn by furious 
horses which the poets called Flight and 
Terror. His altars were stained with ihc 
blood of the horse, on account of ids warlike 
spirit, and of the wolf, on account of his 
ferocity. ’ Magpies and vultures were also 
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offered up to him, on account of their grmli- 
ness and voracity. The Scythians generally 
offered him asses, and the people of Caria 
dogs. The weed called dog grass was sacred 
to him, because it gi ovvs, as it Is commonly 
leported, in places which are fit for fields of 
battle, or where the gtound has been stained 
with the effusion of human blood. The sur- 
names of Mars aie not numerous. He was 
called Gradivus, Mavoi s, Quirinus, Salisub- 
sulus, among the Romans. The Greeks 
called him Arcs, and he was the Enyalus of 
the Sabines, the Camulus of the Gauls, and 
the Mamers of Carthage. Mnis was father 
of Cupid, Anteros, and Ilarmonla. by the 
goddess Venus. He had Ascnlaphus .uid 
Ialmenus by Astyochc ; Aleippe by Agiau- 
los ; Molus, Pylus, Evcnus, and Thestius, 
by Dcmoniee, the daughter of Agenor. Re- 
sides these, he was the reputed father of 
Romulus, (Enomaus, Bythis, Thrax, Dio- 
medes of Thrace, &c. lie piesided over 
gladiators, and was the god of hunting, and 
of whatever exercises or amusements have 
something manly and warlike. Among the 
Romans it was usual for the consul, before 
he went on an expedition, to visit the temple 
of Mars, where lie offered his prayers, and 
in a solemn manner shook the spear which 
was in the hand of the statue of the god, at 
the same time exclaiming, “ 2 furs vigila ! 
god of war, watch over the safety of this 
city.” Ovid. Fast. 5, v. 251. Tnst. 2, 
v. 925. — Hj/gin. fab. 118. — Vug. (!. 4, 
v. 5*16. JEn. 8, v. 701. — Lucian, in *Ucclr. 
— Varro do L . L. 4, c. 10. — Hornet. Od. 
1, 11. 5. — Flacc. 6. — si polled. 1, &c. *— 
Hesiod* Tbcog. — Pindar, od. 4. Pt/lh. — 
Quint. Smi/r. 14. — Paus. 1, c. ill & 28. — 
Juv. 9, v. 102. 

Marsala, a town of Sicily, 

Mars^kus, a Roman, ridiculed by Ho- 
race, 1 Sat. 2, v. 55, for his prodigality to 
courtezans, 

Marse, a daughter of Thespius. si polled. 

Marsi, a nation of Germany, who aftor- 
waids came to settle near the lake Fucinus 
in Italy, in a country chequered with forests 
abounding with wild boars and other fero- 
cious animals. They at first proved very 
inimical to the Romans, but in process of 
time, they became their firmest supporters. 
They are particularly celebrated for the civil 
war in which they were engaged, and which 
from them has received the name of the 
Marsian war. The large contributions which 
they made to support the interest of Rome, 
and the number of men which they continu- 
ally supplied to the republic, rendered them 
bold and aspiring, and they claimed, with 
the rest of the Italian states, n share of the 
honors and privileges which were enjoyed by 
the citizens of Rome, B. C. 91. This peti- 
tion, though supported by the interest, the 
eloquence, and the integrity of the tribune 
Drusus, was received with contempt by the 
F f 4 Roman 
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Roman senate ; and the Marsi, with their 
allies, shewed their dissatisfaction by taking 
up arms. Their resentment was increased 
when Drusus, their friend at Home, had 
been basely murdered by the means of the 
nobles ; and they elected themselves into a 
republic, and Coriinium was made the ca- 
pital of their new empire. A regular war 
was now begun, and the Romans led into 
the fold an army of 100,000 men, and were 
opposed by a superior force. Some battles 
were fought in which the Roman generals 
were defeated, and the allies reaped no in- 
consideiablc advantages from their victories. 
A battle, however, near Asculum, piovcd 
fatal to their cause, 4000 of them were left 
dead on the spot, theii general, Francus, a 
man of uncommon experience and abilities, 
was slain, and such as escaped from the 
field perished by hunger in the Apennines, 
where they had sought a shelter. After 
many defeats, and the loss of Asculum, 
one of their principal cities, the allies, 
grown dejected and tired of hostilities which 
had already continued for three years, sued 
for peace one by one, and tranquillity was 
at last re-established in the republic, and 
all the states of Italy weie made citizens 
of Rome, The armies of the allies, con- 
sisted of the Marsi, the Peligni, the Vcs- 
tini, the Hirpini, Rompeiani, Marcini, 
Piccntes, Venusini, Ferentani, Apuli, Lu- 
cani, and Samnites. The Marsi were great- 
ly addicted to magic. Horat. ep. 5, v. 76, 
ep. 27, v. 29. — Appian . — Val. Max . 8. — 
Paterc . 2. — Pint. in Sert. Mario , 8c c. — Cic. 
pro JSalb. — Slrab. — - * Tacit. Ann . 1, c. 50 8c 
56. G . 2. 

Mausigni, a people of Germany. Tacit. 
G. 45. 

Marsus Domitius, a Latin poet. 

Marsyaba, a town of Arabia. 

Marsyas, a celebrated piper of Celamce, 
in Phrygia, son of Olympus, or of Hyagnis, 
or CEagrus. lie was so skilful in playing 
on the flute, that he Is generally deemed the 
inventor of it. According to the opinion of 
some, he found it when Minerva had thrown 
it aside on account of the distortion of her 
face when she played upon it, Marsyas was 
enamoured of Cybele, and he travelled with 
her as far as Nysa, where he had the impru- 
dence to challenge Apollo to a trial of his 
skill as a musician. The god accepted the 
challenge, and it was mutually agreed that 
he who was defeated should be lead alive 
by the conqueror. The Muses, or according 
to Diodorus, the Inhabitants of Nysa, were 
appointed umpires. * Each exerted his ut- 
most skill, and the victory, with much diffi- 
culty, was adjudged to Apollo. The god, 
upon this, tied his antagonist to a tree, and 
fiead him alive. The death of Mariyas was 
universally lamented ; tire Fauns, Satyr.-*, 
and Dryads*, wept at his fute. and from their 
abundant tears, arose a river of Phrvgia, 
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well known by the name of Marsyas. The 
unfortunate Marsyas is often represented 
on monuments as tied, his hands behind his 
back, to a tree, while Apollo stands before 
him with his lyre in his hand. In inde- 
pendent cities among the ancients the statue 
of Marsyas was generally erected in the 
forum, to represent the intimacy which sub- 
sisted between Bacchus and Marsyas, as 
the emblems of liberty. It was also erected 
at the enhance of the Roman forum, as a 
spot where usurers and merchants resorted 
to transact business, being principally in- 
tended in terrorem litigator uni ; a circum- 
stance to which Horace seems to allude, 
1 Sat. 6 , v. 120. At Celsenae, the skin of 
Marsyas was shewn to travellers for some 
time ; it was suspended in the public place 
in the form of a bladder, or a foot-ball. 
Ht/gin. fab. 1 65. — Ovul. Fast. 6, v. 707. 
Met. 6 , fab. 7. — JDiod. 5. — Ital. 8, v. 505. 
— Phn. 5, c. 29. 1 7, c. 56. — Paus. 10, 

c. 50. — Apollod. 1, c. 4. The sources 

of the Marsyas wet e near those of the Mcean- 
der, and those two rivers had their confluence 
a little below the town of Celoence. Liv. 58, 
c. 15. — Ovid. Met. 2, v, 265. — Lucan. 5, 
v. 208. A writer who published a his- 

tory of Macedonia, fiom the first origin and 
foundation of that empire till the reign of 
Alexander, in which he liv ed. An Egyp- 

tian who commanded the armies of Cleo- 
patra against her brother Ptolemy Physcon, 

whom she attempted to dethrone A man 

put to death by Dionysius, the tyrant of 
Sicily. 

Martha, a celebrated prophetess of Sy- 
ria, whose artifice and fraud pioved of the 
greatest service to C. Marius in the numer- 
ous expeditions which he undeitook. Pint, 
in Mario. 

Martia, a vestal virgin, put to death for 

her incontinence. A daughter of Cato. 

[Vid. Marcia.] 

Martia aqua, water at Rome, celebrated 
for its clearness and salubrity. It was con- 
veyed to Rome, at the distance of above 
50 miles, from the lake Fucinus, by Ancus 
Martius, whence it received its name. Tb- 
bull. 5, el. 7, v. 26. — Plin. 51, c. 5. 1. 56, 
c. 15. 

Marti ales ludi, games celebrated at 
Rome in honor of Mars. 

Martialis, Marcus Valerius, a native of 
Bilbilis, in Spain, who came to Rome about 
the 20tb year of his age, where he recom- 
mended himself to notice by his poetical 
genius. As he was the panegyrist of the 
emperors, he gained the greatest honors, and 
was rewarded in the most liberal manner, 
Domitian gave him the taibuneship ; but the 
poet, unmindful of the favors he received, 
after the death of his benefactor, exposed to 
ridicule the vices and cruelties of a monster, 
whom in his life thne, he had extolled as 
tne pattern of virtue, goodness, and excel- 
lence 
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lence. Trajan treated the poet with cold- 
ness, and Martial, after he had passed 55 yeai s 
in the capital of the world, in the greatest 
splendor and affluence, retiied to his native 
country, where he had the mortification to 
be the object of malevolence, satiie, and 
lidicule. He received some favors from 
his friends, and his poveity was alleviated 
by the liberality of Pliny the younger, whom 
he had panegyrized in his poems. Martial 
died about the 104tli year of the Christian 
era, in the 75th year of his age. He is now 
well known by the fourteen books of epi- 
grams, which he wrote, and whose mei it is 
now best described by the candid confession 
of the anthoi in this line, 

Sunt bone, sunt quccdam mediocria, sunt mala 
plum . 

Put the genius which he displays in some of 
liis epigrams deseives commendation, though 
many ciities are liberal in their censure upon 
his style, his thoughts, and particularly upon 
his puns, which are often low and despicable. 
In many of his epigrams the poet lias shown 
himself a declared enemy to decency, and 
the book is to be read with caution which 
can corrupt the purity of morals, and initiate 
the votaries of virtue in the mysteries of v ice. 
It has been observed of Martial, that his 
talent was epigrams. Even y tiling w Inch he di d 
was the subject of an epigram. lie w rote in- 
scriptions upon monuments in the epigram- 
matic style, and even a new yeai \ gift was 
accompanied with a distich, and his poetical 
pen was employed in begging a favor as well 
as in satirizing a fault. The best editions of 
Martial are those of Kader. fol. Mogunt. 1627, 
of Schriverius, 12mo. L. Bat 16*10; and 
of Soiids, 8vo. Amst. 1701. — — A friend 

of Olho. A man who conspired against 

Caracalla. 

Martianus. [ Fid. Marcianus.] 

Martina, a woman skilled in the know- 
ledge of poisonous heibs, &c. Tacit . Ann. 2, 
c. 79, &c. 

Martinianus, an officer, made Caesar by 
Linicius, to oppose Constantine. He was 
put to death by order of Constantine. 

Marti us, a surname of Jupiter in Attica, 
expressive of his power and valor. Pans. 5, 
c. 14. — — A Roman consul sent against Per- 
seus, &c, — — A consul against the Dalma- 
tians, &c. Another, who defeated the 

Carthaginians in Spain. Another, who 

defeated the Priyernates, &c. 

Maruliajs, a tribune of the people, who 
tore the garlands which had been placed upon 
Caesar’s statues, and who ordered those that 
had saluted him king to be imprisoned. He 
was deprived of his consulship by J. Caesar. 

VluL A governor of Judaea. — — A 

Latin poet in the age of M. Aurelius. He 
satirized the emperor with great licentious- 
ness, but his invectives were disregarded? and 
himself despised. 
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Marus, (the Morava) a rivci of Germany, 
which sepai ates modern Hungary and Mo- 
ravia. Tacit. Ann. 2, c. 65. 

Massa Bash. an informer at the court of 
Domitian. Juv. 1, v. 55. 

Masa.sylii, a people of Libya, where Sy 
phax reigned. [ Fid. Massyla.] 

Masinissa, son of Gala, was king of a 
small part of Africa, and assisted the Cartha- 
ginians in their wars against Rome. He 
pioved a niO'.t indefatigable and courageous 
ally, but an act of geneiosity rendered him 
amicable to the interests of Rome. After 
tlie defeat of Asdrubal, Scipio, the fiist Afri- 
canus, who had obtained the victory, found, 
among the prisoners of war, one of the 
nephews of Masinissa. He sent him back 
to his uncle loaded with piesents, and 
conducted him with a detachment for the 
safety and pioteetion of his person. Ma- 
sinissa was struck with the generous action 
of the Roman general, he forgot all former 
hostilities, and joined his troops to those of 
Scipio. This change of sentiments was not 
tlie effect of a wavering or unsettled mind, 
but Masinissa showed himself the most at- 
tached and the firmest ally the Romans 
ever had. It was to his exertions they owed 
many of their victories m Africa, and par- 
ticularly in that battle which proved fatal to 
Asdn.ib.ii and Syphax. The Numidian 
conijueim, dimmed with the beauty of 
Sopboni >bu, the captive wife of Syphax, 
caii led her to Ills camp and married her; 
but when he peiccived that this new con- 
nection displeased Scipio, he sent poison to 
his wife, and recommended he'r to destroy 
herself, since he could not preserve her life in 
a manner which became her rank, her dig- 
nity, and fortune, w ithout offending his Ro- 
man allies. In the battle of Zama, Masi- 
nissa greatly contributed to tlie defeat of the 
great Annibal, and the Romans, who had 
been so often spectators of his courage and 
valor, rewarded his fidelity with the king- 
dom of Syphax, and some of the Cartha- 
ginian territories. At his death Masinissa 
showed tlie confidence which he had in the 
Romans, and the esteem he entertained for 
the rising talents of Scipio AEmilianus, by 
entrusting him with tlie care of his kingdom, 
and empowering him to divide it among his 
sons. Masinissa died in the 97th year of his 
age, after a reign of above sixty years, 
149 years before the Christian era. He ex- 
perienced adversity as well as prosperity, and 
in the first years of his reign, he was ex- 
posed to the greatest danger, and obliged often 
to save his life by seeking a retreat among his 
savage neighbours. But his alliance with 
the Romans was the beginning of his greatness, 
and he ever after lived in the greatest afflu- 
ence. He is remarkable for the health which 
he long enjoyed. In the last years of his life 
he was seen at the head of his armies be- 
having with the most indefatigable activity. 
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and ho often remained for many successive 
days on hoiseback, without a saddle under 
him, or a coveting upon his head, and with- 
out showing the least maik of fatigue. This 
strength of mind and body he chiefly owed 
to the temperance which he observed. He 
was seen eating brown bread at the door of 
his tent like a private soldier the day after 
he had obtained an immortal victory over 
the armies of Carthage. He left fifty-four 
sons, three of whom were legitimate, Mi- 
cipsa, Gulussa, and Manastabal. The king- 
dom was fairly divided among them by Scipio, 
and the illegitimate children received, as 
their portion, very valuable presents. The 
death of Gulussa and Manastabal soon after 
left Micipsa sole master of the large pos- 
sessions of Masinissa. Strab. 17. — Polyb. — 
Appian. Li/bic. — Cic. de Sweet. — Val. 
Max. 8. — Sallust . in Jug. — Liu. 25, &c. — 
Ovid . Past. 6, v. 769. — Justin. 55, c. 1. 
1. 58, c. 6. 

Maso, a name common to several persons 
mentioned by Cicero. 

Massaga, a town of India, taken by Alex- 
ander the Great. 

Massagete, a people of Scythia, who had 
their wives in common, and dwelt in tents. 
They had no temples, but worshipped the 
sun, to whom they offered horses, on ac- 
count of their swiftness. When their pa- 
rents had come to a certain age, they ge- 
nerally put them to death, and eat their 
flesh mixed with that of cattle. Authors are 
divided with respect to the place of their re- 
sidence. Some place them near the Caspian 
sea, others at the north of the Danube, and 
some confound them with the Getae and the 
Scythians. JLorat. 1, od. 55, v. 40. — Dionys. 
Per . 758. — LLerodot. 1, c. 204. — Strab. 1. 
— Mela, 1, c. 2. — Lucan . 2, v. 50. — Jus- 
tin. 1, c. 8. 

Massana. [ Vid. Messana.] 

Massani, a nation at the mouth of the 
Indus. 

Massicus, a mountain of Campania near 
Minturnse, famous for its wine, which even 
now preserves its ancient character. Plin. 14. 
c 6.— Ilorat. 1, od. 1, v. 19. — Virg. G . % 
v. 145. — An Etrurian prince, who as- 

sisted iEneas against Tumus with 1000 men. 
Virg. JEn. 10, v. 166, &c. 

Massilia, a maritime town of Gaul Nar- 
bonensis, now called Marseilles, founded 
B. C. 559, by the people of Phocsea, in Asia, 
who (quitted their country to avoid the tyranny 
of the Persians. It is celebrated for its laws, 
its fidelity for the Romans, and for its being 
long the seat of literature. It acquired great 
consequence by its commercial pursuits 
during its infancy, and even waged war 
against Carthage. By becoming the ally 
of Rome, its power was established j but in 
warmly espousing the cause of Fompey 
against Cresar, its views were frustrated, and 
it was so much reduced by the insolence and 
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resentment of the conqueror, that it never 
after recovered its independence and war- 
like spirit. Herodot. 1, c. 164. — Plin. 5 

c. 4. — Justin. 57, &c. — Strab. 1 Liu. 5j 

c. 5. — Ilorat. ep. 16. — Flor. 4, c. 2. — « 
Cic. Flac. 26. Off. 2, 8. — Tacit. An. 4, 
c. 44. Agr. 4. 

Massyla, an ini and part of Mauritania 
near mount Atlas. When the inhabitants 
called Massy li, went on horseback, they never 
used saddles or bi idles, but only sticks. 
Their character was warlike, their man- 
ners simple, and their love of libei ty un- 
conquerable. Some suppose them to be the 
same as the Masaisylii, though othcis say 
half the country belonged only to this last- 
mentioned people. Liu. 24, c. 48. 1. 28, 
c. 17. 1. 29, c. 52. — StL 5, v. 282. 1. 16, 
v. 171. — Lucan. 4, v. 682. — Virg. JEn. 4, 
v. 152. 

Mastramela, a lake near Marseilles, now 
mer de Martegues. Plin. 5, c. 4. 

Masurius, a Roman knight under Tibe- 
rius, learned, but poor. Pers. 5, v. 90. 

Masus, Domitius, a Latin poet. [Vid. Do- 
mitius. ] 

Matho, an infamous informer, patronized 
by Domitian. Juv. 1, v. 52. 

Matieni, a people in the neighbouiliood 
of Armenia. 

Matinus, a mountain of Apulia, abound- 
ing in yew trees and bees. Lucaii. 9, 
v. 184. — Ilorat. 4, od. 2, v. 27, ep. 16, v. 28. 

Matisco, a town of the iEdui in Gaul, 
now called Macon . 

Mat ra li a, a festival at Rome, in honor 
of Matuta or Ino. Only matrons and free- 
born women were admitted. They made 
offerings of flowers, and earned their rela- 
tions* children in their arms, recommending 
them to the care and patronage of the god- 
dess whom they worshipped. Varro de 
L. L. 5, c. 22. — Ouid. Fast . 6, v. 47. — Pint, 
m Cam. 

Matrona, a river of Gaul, now called 
the Marne , falling into the Seine. Anson. 

Mas . 462. One of the surnames of Juno, 

because she presided over marriage and over 
child-birth. 

Matronalia, festivals at Rome in honor 
of Mars, celebrated by married women, in 
commemoration of the rape of the Sabines, 
and of the peace which their intreaties had 
obtained between their fathers and husbands. 
Flowers were then offered in the temples 
of Juno. Ovid. Fast . 5, v. 229. — Pint, in 
Rom. 

Mattiaci, a nation of Germany, now 
Mar pur g in Hesse. The Mai tineas aquee, 
was a small town, now Wisbaden , opposite 
Mentz. Tacit, de Germ. 29. An. 1, c. 56. 

Matuta, a deity among the Romans, the 
same as the Leucothoe of the Greeks. She was 
originally Ino, who was changed into a sea 
deity. [ Vid. Ino 8c Leucothoe,] and she was 
worshipped by sailors as such, at Corinth in 

a tern- 
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r temple sacred to Neptune. Only monied 
women and freeborn matrons weie pcnnitted 
to enter her temples at Rome, wheie they 
generally brought the childien of their 1 elu- 
tions in their arms. Jap. 5, See. — Cic. cle 
Nat. JD. 5, v. 19. 

Mavors, a name of Mars. [Vid. Mars.] 

Mavortia, an epithet applied 'to every 
country whose inhabitants were wailikc, but 
especially to Rome, founded by the lcputed 
son of Mavois, Virg . JEn. 1, v. 280, and to 
Thrace, Id. 5, v. 15. 

Mauri, the inhabitants of Mauritania. 
This name is domed from their black com- 
plexion (f tav^oi ). Eveiy thing among them 
gicw in greater abundance and gi eater per- 
fection than in other countries. St mb. 17. 
— - Mart ml. 5, tp. 29. 1. 12, ep. 67. — Sit. 

Ital. 4, v. 569. 1. 10, v. 402 Mela, 1, 

c. 5. 1. 5, c. 10. — Justin . 19, c. 2. — Sallust. 
Jug. — - ring. uEn. 4, v. 206. 

Mauritania, a countiy on the western 
part of Africa, which foims the modern king- 
dom of Fez and Morocco. It was bounded 
on the west by the Atlantic, south by Gsetulia, 
and north by the Mediteiranean, and is some- 
times called Manmsia. It became a Roman 
province in the reign of the emperor Claudius. 
[Fid. Mauri.] 

IvIaurus, a man who florished in the reign 
of Trajan, or accoiding to others, of the An- 
tonini. He was governor of Syenc, in Upper 
Egypt. He wiote a Xatin poem upon the 
rules of poetry and versification, 

Maurusii, the people of Maurusia, a 
country near the columns of Hercules. It is 
also called Mauritania. [ Vid. Mauritania.] 
Virg. JEn. 4, v. 206. 

Mausomjs, a king of Caria. Ilis wife 
Artemisia was so disconsolate at his death, 
i which happened B. C. 555, that she drank 
' up his ashes, and resolved to erect one of the 
grandest and noblest monuments of anti- 
quity, to celebrate the memory of a husband 
whom she tenderly loved. This famous 
monument, which passed for one of the 
seven wonders of the world, was called Man. 
saleu 7ii, and from it all other magnificent se- 
pulchres and tombs have received the same 
name. It was built by four diflerent archi- 
tects. Scopas erected the side which faced 
the east, Timotheus had the south, Leochaies 
had the west, and Bruxis the north. Pithis 
was also employed in raising a pyramid over 
this stately monument, and the top was 
adorned by a chariot drawn by four horses. 
The expences of this edifice were immense, 
and this gave an occasion to the philosopher 
Anaxagoras to exclaim, when he saw it, 
How much money changed into stones / [ Vid. 
Artemisia.] Herodot. 7,v. 99. — Strab. 14. — - 
Diod. 16.—Paus. 8, c. 16.—Flor.4, c. 11. 
— Gall. 10, c. 18. — Fropert. 5, el. 2, v. 21. — 
Suet. Aug. 100. 

Maxkntius, Marcus Aurelius Valerius, 
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a son of the emperor Maximianus Hercules. 
Some suppose him to have been a suppositi- 
tious child. The voluntary abdication of 
Diucletian, and of his father, raised him in 
the state, and he declared himself indepen- 
dent emperor, or Augustus, A. D. 506. 
ITe afterwaids incited lus hither to re-assume 
his imperial authority, and in a periidious 
manner destioyed Severus who had dcli- 
veied himself into his hands and relied upon 
his honor for the safety of his life. His 
victories and successes weie impeded by Ga- 
lcrius Maximianus, who opposed him wfitli a 
powciful foice. The defeat and voluntary 
death of Gnleiius soon restoicd peace to 
Italy, and Maxentius passed into Africa, 
where he tendered himself odious by his 
dually and oppression. lie soon after re- 
turned to Rome, and w’as informed that Con- 
stantine w r as come to dethrone him. He 
gave his adversary battle near Rome, and, 
after he had lost the victory, lie fled back 
to the city. The bridge over which he 
crossed the Tiber was in a decayed state 
and he fell into the river and w*as drowned, 
on the 24th of September, A. D. 517. 
The cowardice and luxuries of Maxentius 
arc as conspicuous as his cruelties. He op- 
pressed his subjects with heavy taxes to 
gratify the cravings of his pleasuics, or the 
avarice of his favorites. lie w r as debauched 
in his manners, and neither virtue nor inno- 
cence were safe whenever lie was inclined to 
voluptuous pm suit-,. He was natuially de- 
formed, and of an umvieldly body. To visit 
a pleasure ground, or to exercise himself un- 
der a marble portico, or to walk on a shady 
terrace, w r as to him a Herculean labor, which 
required the greatest exertions of strength and 
resolution. 

Corn. Maxxmiliana, a vestal virgin 
buried alive for incontinency, A. D. 92. 

Maximianus, Hcrculius Marcus Aure- 
lius Valerius, a native of Sirmium, in Pan- 
nonia, who served as a common soldier in 
the Roman armies. When Diocletian had 
been raised to the imperial throne, he re- 
membered the valor and courage of his 
fellow-soldier Maximianus, and rewarded 
his fidelity by making him his colleague In 
the empire, and by ceding to him the 
command of the provinces of Italy, Africa, 
and Spain, and the rest of the western 
territories of Rome. Maximianus showed 
the justness of the choice of Diocletian by 
his victories over the barbarians. In Britain 
success did not attend his arms ; but in Africa 
he defeated and put to death Aurelius Ju- 
lianus, who had proclaimed himself em- 
peror. Soon after Diocletian abdicated the 
imperial purple, and obliged Maximianus 
to follow his example on the 1st of April, 
A. D. 504. Maximianus reluctantly com- 
plied with the command of a man to whom 
he owed his greatness, but before the first 
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ycai of hia resignation had elapsed, he was 
roused from his indolence and retreat by the 
ambition of his son Maxentius. lie re- 
assumed the imperial dignity, and showed 
his ingiatitude to his son by wishing him to 
resign the sovereignty, and to sink into a 
private person. Tins proposal was not only 
rejected with the contempt which it deserved, 
but the troops mutinied against Maximianus,. 
and he fled for safety to Gaul, to the court 
of Constantine, to whom he gave his daugh- 
ter Faustina in mairiage. Here he again 
acted a conspicuous character, and re-assumed 
the impel jai power, winch his misfortunes 
had obliged him to relinquish. This of- 
fended Constantine. Hut, when open vio- 
lence seemed to fiustrate the ambitious views 
of Maximianus, he hadiecouise to artifice, 
lie pi evaded upon his daughter Faustina, 
to leave the doois of her chamber open in 
the dead of night; and when she piomised 
faithfully to execute his commands, he se- 
cretly introduced himself toiler bed, where he 
stabbed to the heart the man w r ho slept 
by the side of* his daughter. This was not 
Constantine ; Faustina, faithful to her hus- 
band, had apprized him of her father’s ma- 
chinations, and an eunuch had been placed 
in his bed. Constantine watched the mo- 
tions of his father-in-law, and when ho 
heard the fatal blow given to the eunuch, 
ne rushed in with a band of soldiers, and 
secured the assassin. Constantine resolved 
to destroy a man wflio was so inimical to Ids 
nearest relations, and nothing was left t 0 
Maximianus but to choose his own death. lie 
strangled himself at Marseilles, AD. 310, 
in the 60th year of his age. His lody 
was found fresh and entire in a leaden 
coffin, about the middle of the eleventh 

century. Galerius Valeiius, a native 

of Dacia, who m the flist years of his 
life, w’as employed in keeping his father’s 
flocks. He entered the army, where Ids 
valor and bodily stiongth recommended 
him to the notice of his supeiiors, and 
particularly to Diocletian, who invested 
him with the imperial purple in the east, 
and gave him lus daughter Valeria in 
marriage. Galerius deserved the confi- 
dence of his benefactor. He conquered 
the Goths, and Dalmatians, and checked 
the insolence of the Persians. In a battle, 
however, with the king of Persia, Galerius 
was defeated ; and, to complete his ig- 
nominy, and render him more sensible 
of his" disgrace, Diocletian obliged him 
to walk behind his chariot ai rayed in his 
imperial robes. This humiliation stung 
Galerius to the quick ; he assembled another 
army, and gave battle to the Persians. lie 
gained a complete victory, and took the 
wives and children of his enemy. This 
success elated Galerius to such a degiee, that 
lie claimed the most dignified appellations, 
and ordered liiinself to b*e called the son of 
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Mars. Diocletian liiinself dreaded his 
pow'er, and even, it is said, abdicated the 
imperial dignity by means of his tin eats. 
This resignation, however, is attributed by 
some to a voluntary act of the mind, and to 
a desire of enjoying solitude and retirement 
As soon as Diocletian had abdicated, Gale- 
rius w'as proclaimed Ausgutus, A. D. 304, 
but his ciuelty soon rendered him odious, 
and the Homan people, offended at his op- 
pression, raised Maxentius to the imperial 
dignity the following year, and Galerius 
w’as obliged to yield to the toirent of his 
unpopulaiitv, and to fly before his moie 
fortunate adversary. lie died in the gieat- 
est agonies, A. D. 5 11. The bodily pains 
and sufferings which preceded his death, 
w r ere, accouling to the Chiistian waiters, 
the effects of the vengeance of an offended 
piovidence for die cruelty w’hich lie had ex- 
eicised against die followers of Clui&t. In 
liis character Galei ins w r as w’anton and ty- 
rannical, and he often feasted his eyes with 
die sight of dying w f retches, whom his 
baibarity had delivered to bears and odier 
wild beasts. His aversion to learned men 
arose fiom his ignoiance of letters ; and, if 
he v.'as deprived of the benefits of education, 
he proved the more cruel and die more 
inexorable. LactcnU. de M. P. 55 . — Euse- 
bius, 8, c. 16. 

Maximinus, Caius Julius Veins, the son 
of a peasant in Thrace. He was originally 
a shepherd, and, by heading liis countrymen 
against the frequent attacks of die neighbour- 
ing barbarians and icbbers, he inured him- 
self to the labors and to die fatigues of a camp. 
He entered the Roman armies, where he gra- 
dually lose to the first offices; and on die 
deadi of Alexander Severus he caused him- 
self to be proclaimed empeior, A. D. 255. 
The popularity which lie had gained when 
geneial of the armies, was at an end when 
lie ascended die throne. lie w’as delighted 
with acts of the greatest baibarity, and no 
less than 400 persons lost their lives on the 
false suspicion of having conspired against 
the emperor’s life. They died in die greatest 
torments, and, that the tyrant might the better 
entertain himself widi their sufferings, some 
were exposed to wild beasts, others expired by 
blows, some were nailed on crosses, while 
others were shut up in the bellies of animals 
just killed. The noblest of the Homan citizens 
were die objects of his cruelty ; and, as if 
dicy were more conscious than others of his 
mean origin, he resolved to spare no means 
to remove from his presence a number of men 
whom he looked upon with an eye of envy, 
and who, as he imagined, hated him for his 
oppression, and despised him for the poverty 
and obscurity of his early years. Such is &e 
character of the suspicious and tyrannical 
Maximinus. In his military capacity he 
acted with the same ferocity ; and, in an 
expedition in Germany, ho not only cut 

down 
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down the corn, but lie totally mined nnd set 
fire to the whole country, to the extent of 
450 miles. Such a monster of tyianny, at 
last piovoked the people of Home. The 
Gordians were proclaimed empeiors, but theii 
innocence and pacific virtues weie unable 
to lesist the fuiy of Maximinus. After their 
fall, the Horn an senate imestod twenty men 
of their number with the imperial dignity, 
and entrusted into their hands the caie of 
the lepublic. These measures so highly 11 - 
ritated Maximinus, that at the first intelli- 
gence, he howled like a wild beast, and al- 
most destroyed himself by knocking his 
head agiunst the walls of his palace. When 
his fury was abated he marched to Home, 
resolved on slaughter. His bloody ma- 
chinations were stopped, and his soldiers, 
ashamed of accompanying a tyrant whose 
cruelties had procured him the name of 
Busiris, Cyclops, and Phalaris, assassinated 
him in his lent before the w f alls of Aqui- 
leia, A. D. i>56, in the 65th year of his age. 
The new's of his death was received with 
the greatest rejoicings at Rome, public 
thanksgivings were offered, and wdiole heca- 
tombs flamed on the altars. Maximinus 
has been represented by historians as of a 
gigantic stature, he was eight feet high, 
and the bracelets of his wife served as rings 
to adorn the fingers of his hand. His vora- 
city was as remarkable as his corpulence, lie 
generally eat forty pounds of flesh every day, 
and drank 18 bottles of wine. His sticngth 
was proportionable to his gigantic shape ; lie 
could alone draw a loaded waggon, and, 
with a blow of his fist, he often broke the 
teeth in a horse’s mouth ; he also broke the 
hardest stones between Ills fingeis, and cleft 
trees with his hand. Ilerodumvs. — • Jor- 
nand . de reb. Get. — Capitol. Maximinus 
made his son of the same name, emperor, as 
soon as he w r as invested with the purple, and 
his choice w r as unanimously approved by the 

senate, by the people, and by tlie army. 

Galerius Valerius, a shepherd of Thrace, 
who was raised to the imperial dignity by 
Diocletian, A. D. 505. He was nephew 
to Galerius Maximianus, by his mother’s 
side, and to him he was indebted for his 
rise and consequence in the Roman armies 
As Maximinus was ambitious and fond of 
power, he looked with an eye of jealousy 
upon those who shared the dignity of em- 
peror with himself. He declared war against 
Licinius, his colleague on the throne, but 
a defeat, which soon after followed, on the 
50th of April, A. D. 31 5, between Hera- 
clea and Adrianopolis, left him without re- 
sources and without friends. His victorious 
enemy pursued him, and he fled beyond 
mount Taurus, forsaken and almost un- 
known. He attempted to put an end to 
his miserable existence, but his efforts were 
ineffectual, and though his death is attributed 
by some to despair, it is more universally be- 
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lieved that he expired in the greatest agonies 
of a dreadful distemper which consumed him. 
day and night, with inexpiessiblo pains, and 
l educed him to a incie skeleton. This mi- 
soialile end, according to the ecclesiastical 
writers, was the visible punishment of heaven, 
for the bin baiities which Maximinus had exer- 
cised against the followers of Chiistiamty, 
nnd foi the many blasphemies wlncli he had 

attend. I .actant . — Ewscb. A minister 

of the empeior Valerian. One of the 

ambassadoi s of young Theodosius to Attila 
king of the Huns. 

Maximus, Magnus, a native of Spain, 
who pioclaimed himself emperor, A. 1). 5S5, 
The unpopularity of (initial! favored his 
usuipation, and he was acknowledged by 
his troops. Gratian marched against him, 
but lie was defeated, and soon after assas- 
sinated. Maximus refused the honors of a 
burial to the remains of Gratian ; and, when 
he had made himself master of Britain, 
Gaul, and Spain, he sent ambassadors into 
the east, and demanded of the emperor 
Theodosius to acknowledge him as his asso- 
ciate on the throne. Theodosius endeavoured 
to amuse and delay him, but Maximus re- 
solved to support his claim by arms, and 
crossed the Alps. Italy was laid desolate, 
and Rome opened her gates to the con- 
queror. Theodosius now determined to re- 
venge the audaciousness of Maximus, and 
had recoin se to artifice. TTc began to make 
a naval armament, and Maximus, not to 
appear inferior to liis adversary, had aheady 
embaiked his troops, when Theodosius, by 
soeict and hastened watches, fell upon him, 
and besieged him at Aquiloia. Maximus 
was betiayod by Iris soldier,., and the con- 
queror, moved with compassion at the sight 
of his fallen and dejected enemy, granted 
him life, but the • multitude refused him 
inciey, and instantly struck off his head, 
A, D. 588. His son Victor, who shared the 
imperial dignity with him, was soon after 
sacrificed to the fury of the soldiers. — — . 
I’etronius, a Roman, descended of an illus- 
trious family. He caused Valentinian III. 
to be assassinated, and ascended the throne ; 
and, to strengthen his usurpation, he mar- 
ried the empress, to whom he had the weak- 
ness and impuideuce to betray that he had 
sacrificed her husband to his love for her 
person. This declaration irritated the em- 
press ; she had recourse to the barbarians to 
avenge the death of Valentinian, and Maxi- 
mus was stoned to death by his soldiers, and 
his body thrown into the Tiber, A. D. 455. 

He reigned only 77 days. Pupianus. 

[Fid. Pupianus. A celebrated cynic phi- 
losopher and magician of Ephesus. He in- 
structed the emperor Julian in magic $ and 
according to the opinion of some historians, 
it was in the conversation and company of 
Maximus that the aposlacy of Julian ori- 
ginated. The emperor not only visited die 
philosopher, 
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philosopher, but he even submitted his writ- 
ings to his inspection and censure. Maxi- 
mus refused to live in the court of Julian, 
and the emperor, not dissatisfied with the re- 
fusal, appointed him high pontiff in the pro- 
vince of Lydia, an office wliich he discharged 
with the greatest moderation and justice. 
When Julian went into the east, the philo- 
sopher promised him success, and even said 
that his conquests would be more numerous 
and extensive than those of the son of Philip. 
He persuaded his imperial pupil that, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of metempsychosis, 
his body was animated by die soul which 
once animated the here whose greatness and 
victories he was going to eclipse. After the 
death of Julian, Maximus was almost sacri- 
ficed to the fuiy of the soldiers, but the in- 
terposition of his friends saved his life, and 
he retired to Constantinople. He was soon 
after accused of magical practices before the 
emperor Valens, and beheaded at Ephesus, 
A. D. 366. He wrote some philosophical 
and rhetorical treatises, some of which were 
dedicated to Julian. They are all now lost. 
Ammian. — Tyrius, a platonic philosopher 
in die reign of M. Aurelius. This empe- 
ror, who was naturally fond of study, be- 
came one of the pupils of Maximus, and 
paid great deference to his instructions. 
There are extant of Maximus forty-one 
dissertations on moral and philosophical sub- 
jects, written in Greei, the best editions of 
which are that of Davis, 8vo. Cantab. 1703 ; 
and that of Reiskc, 2 rols. 8vo. Lips. 1774. 

One of the Greek fathers of the 7th 

century, whose works were edited by Com- 

besis, 2 vols. fol. Paris, 1675. Paulus 

Fabius, a consul with M. Antony’s son. 
Horace speaks of him, 4, od. 1, v. 10, as 
of a gay handsome youth, fond of pleasure, 

yet industrious and indefatigable. An 

epithet applied to Jupiter, as being the 
greatest and most powerful of all the gods. 

A native of Sirmium, in Pannoma. 

He was originally a gardener, but, by en- 
listing in the Roman army, he became one 
of the military tribunes, and his marriage 
with a woman of rank and opulence soon 
rendered him independent He was father 

to the emperor Probus. A general of 

Trajan killed in the eastern provinces. 

One of tire murderers of Domitian, &c, — 
A philosopher, native of Byzantium, in the 
age of Julian the emperor. 

Mazaca, a large city of Cappadocia, the 
capital of the province It was called Cae- 
sarea by Tiberius, in honor of Augustus. 

Mazaoes, a Persian governor of Mem- 
phis He made a sally against the Grecian 
soldiers of Alexander, and killed great num- 
bers of them. Curt. 4-, c. 1. 

Maz^eus, a satrap of Cilicia, under Artax- 

erxes Ochus. A governor of Babylon, 

son-in-law to Darius. He surrendered to 
Alexander, &c. CuN, 5, c. 1 
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Mazares, a satrap of Media, who reduced 
Priene undei the power of Cyrus. Herodot . 1, 
c. 161. 

Mazaxes, (sing. Mazax,) a people of Afri- 
ca, famous for shooting arrows. Lucan . 4, 
v. 681. 

Mazer as, a river of Hyrcania, falling into 
the Caspian sea. JPlut. ° 

MazIces and Mazyges, a people of Libya, 
very expert in the use of missile weapons. 
The Romans made use of them as couriers, 
on account of their great swiftness. Suet, m 
Ner . 30. — Lucan . 4, v. 684. 

Mec^enas or Meccenas, C. Cilnius, a 
celebrated Roman knight, descended from 
the kings of Etruna. He has rendered him- 
self immortal by his liberal patronage of 
learned men and of letters ; and to his pru- 
dence and advice Augustus acknowledged 
himself indebted for the secuiity which he 
enjoyed. His fondness for pleasure removed 
him from the reach of ambition, and he pre- 
ferred to die, as he was born, a Roman 
knight, to all the honors and dignities which 
either the friendship of Augustus or his own 
popularity, could heap upon him. It was 
from the result of his advice, against the opi- 
nion of Agrippa, that Augustus resolved to 
keep the supreme power in his hands, and 
not by a voluntary resignation to plunge 
Rome into civil commotions. The emperor 
received the private admonitions of Mecoenas 
in the same friendly manner as they were 
given, and he was not displeased with the 
liberty of his friend, who threw a paper to 
him with these words, Descend from the tri- 
bunal , thou butcher ! while he sat in the judg- 
ment-seat, and betrayed revenge and impa- 
tience in his countenance. He was struck 
with the admonition, and left the tribunal 
without passing sentence of death on the cri- 
minals. To the inteiference of Mecoenas, 
Virgil owed the restitution of his lands, and 
Horace was proud to boast that his learned 
friend had obtained his forgiveness from the 
emperor, for joining the cause of Brutus at 
the battle of Philippi. Mecoenas was himself 
fond of literature, and, according to the most 
received opinion, he wrote an history of ani- 
mals, a journal of the life of Augustus, a 
treatise on the different natures and kinds of 
precious stones, besides the two tragedies of 
Octavia and Prometheus, and other things, 
all now lost. He died eight years before, 
Christ ; and, on his death-bed he particu- 
larly recommended his poetical friend Ho- 
race to the care and confidence of Augustus. 
Seneca, who has liberally commended the 
genius and abilities of Mecoenas, has not 
withheld his censure from his dissipation, 
indolence and effeminate luxury. From the 
patronage and encouragement which the 
princes of heroic and lyric poetry, among the 
Latins, received from the favorite of Augus- 
tus, all patrons of literature have ever since 
been called Meccenates* Virgil dedicated to 

him 
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him liis Georgies, and Hoi ace his odes. 
Suet . in Aug. 66, &c. — Flat, in Aug. — 
Herodian . 7. — Senec. ep. 1 9 and 92. 

Mechaneus, a surname of Jupiter, fi om 
his patronizing undertakings. He had a sta- 
tue near the temple of Ceres at Argos, and 
there the people swore before they went to 
the Trojan war, cither to conquer or to perish. 
Paus. 2, c. 22. 

Mecist* us, son of Echius or Talaus, was 
one of the companions of Ajax. He was 
killed by Polydamas Home). II. 6, v. 28, 
&c. A son of Lycaon. Apollod. 

Mecrida, the wife of Lysimachus. Po- 
lycen. 6. 

Medea, a celebrated magician, daughter 
of iEetcs, king of Colchis. Her mother’s 
name, according to the more received opi- 
nion of Hesiod and Ilyginus, was Idyia, or 
according to others, Ephyi e, Hecate, Aste- 
rodia, Antiope, or Neraea. She was the 
niece of Circe. When Jason came to Colchis 
in quest of the golden fleece, Medea became 
enamoured of him, and it was to her well- 
directed labors that the Argonauts owed their 
preservation- [Fid. Jason & Argonautae.] 
Medea had an interview with her lover in the 
temple of Hecate, where they bound them- 
selves by the most solemn oaths, and mutually 
promised eternal fidelity. No sooner had 
Jason overcome all the difficulties which iEetes 
had placed in his way, than Medea embarked 
with the conquerors for Greece. To stop 
the pursuit of his father, she tore to pieces 
her brother Absyrtus, and left his mangled 
limbs in die way through which iEetes was 
to pass. This act of barbarity some have at- 
tributed to Jason and not to her. When 
Jason reached Iolchos, his native country, the 
return and victories of the Argonauts were 
celebrated with universal rejoicings ; but 
iEson, die father of Jason, was unable to as- 
sist at the solemnity, on account of the infir- 
mities of his age. Medea, at her husband’s 
request, removed the weakness of iEson, and 
by drawing away die blood from his veins, and 
filling them again with die juice of certain 
herbs, she restored to him the vigor and 
sprightlinoss of youth, This sudden change 
in ASson astonished die inhabitants of Iolchos, 
and the daughters of Pelias were also desirous 
to see their father restored by die same power, 
to the vigor of youth. Medea, willing to re- 
venge the injuries which her husband’s family 
had suffered from Pelias, encreased their cu- 
riosity, and by cutting to pieces an old ram 
and making it again, in their presence, a 
young lamb, she totally determined them to 
tiythe same experiment upon their father’s 
body. They accordingly killed him of their 
own accord, and boiled his flesh in a cauldron, 
but Medea refused to perform the same 
friendly offices to Pelias which she had done 
to iEson, and he was consumed by the heat 
ox the fire, and even deprived of a burial. 
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This action greatly irritated the people of 
Iolchos, and Medea, with her husband, fled 
to Corinth to avoid the resentment of an 
offended populace. Here they lived for ten 
yeais with much conjugal tenderness ; but the 
love of Jason for Glauce, the king’s daugh- 
ter, soon interrupted their mutual liaimony, 
and Medea was divorced. Medea revenged 
the infidelity of Jason by causing the death 
of Glauce. and the destruction of her family. 

[ Fid. Glauce.] This action was followed by 
another still more atiocious. Medea killed 
two of liei children in tlieir father’s presence, 
and, when Jason attempted to punish the 
barbarity of the mother, she fled through the 
air upon a cliaiiot drawn by winged dmgons. 
From Corinth Medea came to Athens, where, 
after she had undergone the necessary purifi- 
cation of her muider, she married king 
^Egeus, or, according to others, lived in an 
adulterous manner with him. From her con- 
nection with jEgeus Medea had a son, who 
was called Medus. Soon after, when The- 
seus wished to make himself known to his 
father, [Vid. iEgeus,] Medea, jealous of 
his fame, and fearful of his power, attempted 
to poison him at a feast which liad been pre- 
pared for his entertainment. Her attempts, 
however, failed of success, and the sight of 
the sword which Theseus wore by his side, 
convinced iEgeus that the stranger against 
whose life he had so basely conspired was no 
less than his own son. The father and the 
son were reconciled, and Medea to avoid 
the punishment which her wickedness de- 
served, mounted her fiery cliaiiot, and dis- 
appeared through the air. She came to Col- 
chis, where, according to some, she was re- 
conciled to Jason, who had sought her in her 
native country after her sudden departure 
from Corinth. She died at Colchis, as Justin 
mentions, when she had been restored to the 
confidence of her family. After death she 
married Achilles in the Elysian fields, ac- 
cording to the traditions mentioned by Si- 
monides. The murder of Mermerus and 
Pheres, the youngest of Jason’s children by 
Medea, is not attributed to tlieir mother 
according to JElian, but the Corinthians them- 
selves assassinated them in the temple of Juno 
Arnea. To avoid the resentment of the 
gods, and deliver themselves from the pesti- 
lence which visited their country after so horrid 
a massacre, they engaged the poet Euripides, 
for five talents, to write a tragedy, which 
cleared them of the murder, and represented 
Medea as the cruel assassin of her own chil- 
dren. And besides, that this opinion might 
be the better credited, festivals were appointed, 
in which the mother was represented with 
all the barbarity of a fury murdering her own 
sons. [ Vid. Heraea.] Apollod. 1, c. 9. — Ey- 
git u fab. 21, 22, 25, &c* — Pint, in Tkes. — 
Vionys. Perieg. — JElian. V. H. 5. c. 21. — • 
Vans. 2, c. 7, L 8, c. II. — Euripid . in Wed* 

— l)ta(L 



>— Diod. 4. — Omd. Met 7, fab. 1, in Jl fad. 
— Strab. 7. — Cic. (id Nat. J). 3, c. 19. — 
Apollon . -Xg. 3, &c. — 0} plums — Place. — 
Lucent. 4, v. 556 . 

Medesicaste, a daughter of Priam, who 
married Imbiius son of Mentor, who was- 
killed by Teuccr during tlie Tiojan war. 
Homer. 11. 13, v. 172. — Apoilod. 3. 

Media, a celebrated country of Asia, 
bounded on the north by the Caspian sea, 
west by Armenia, south by Peisia, and east 
by Partliia and Hyrcania. It was originally 
called Ana , till the age of Medus, the son of 
Medea, who gave it the name of Media. 
The province of Media was first raised into a 
kingdom by its revolt from the Assyrian mo- 
narchy, B. C. 820 ; and after it had for some 
time enjoyed a kind of republican govern- 
ment, Deioces, by his artifice procured him- 
self to be called king, 700 B. C. After a 
rejgn of 55 years he was succeeded by Plna- 
ortes, B. C. 647 ; who was succeeded by Cy- 
axares, B. C. 625. His successor was Asty- 
ages, B. C. 585, in whose i eign Cyrus became 
master of Media, B. C. 551 ; and ever after 
the empire was transfeired to the Persians. 
The Modes were warlike in the primitive 
ages of their power; they encouiaged poly- 
gamy, and were remaikable for the homage 
which they paid to their sovereigns, who were 
styled kings of kings. This title was after- 
wards adopted by their conquerors, the Per- 
sians, and it was still in use in the age of the 
Roman emperors. Justin. 1, c. a.—Hcrodot. 

1, &c. — Polyb. 5 & 10. — Curt. 5, &c. — 

J Diod. Sic. 13. — Ctesias. 

Me dias, a tyrant of Mysia, &c. 

Mpdicus, a prince of Larissa, in Thessaly, 
who made war against Lycopluon, tyrant of 
Pherae. Diod. 14. 

Mediolanum, now Milan, the capital 
of Tnsubria at the mouth of tlie Po. Liu. 5. 

c. 34. 1. 34, c. 46. Aulercorum, a town 

of Gaul, now Pureux, in Normandy. 

Santonum, another, now Saintes, in Gui- 
enne. 

Mediomatrices, a nation that lived on 
the borders of the Rhine, now Metz. Strab. 
4 . — Cess. Bell . C. 4, c. 10. 

Mediterraneum mare, a sea which 
divides Europe and Asia Minor from Africa. 
It receives its name from its situation, medio 
terra, situate in the middle of the land. It 
has a communication with the Atlantic by 
the columns of Hercules, and with the Eux- 
ine through the iEgean. The word Mediter- 
raneum does not occur in the classics : but it 
is sometimes called internum, nostrum , or me- 
dius liquor, and is frequently denominated in ] 
Scripture the Great sea. The first naval 
power that ever obtained the command of 
it, as recorded in the fabulous epochs of the 
writer Castor, was Crete, under Minos. Af- 
terwards it passed into the bands of the Ly- 
dians, B. C. 1179; of the Pelasgi, 1058 ; of 
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the Thracians, 1000; of tlie Rhodians, 916; 
of the Phrygians, 89 3; of the Cyprians, 
868 ; of the Phoenicians, 826; of the Egyp- 
tians, 787 ; of tlie Milesians, 753 ; of the 
Carians, 754; and of the Lesbians, 676, 
which they retained for 69 years. Horat. 3, 

od. 3, v. 46. — Piin. 2, c. 668 Sallust. 

Jug. 17. — Cces. B. G. 5. c. 1, — Liv. 26, 
c. 42. 

Meditrina, the goddess of medicines, 
whose festivals, called Meditrinalia, were ce- 
lebrated at Rome the last day of September, 
when they made offerings of fruits. Varro de 
L. X. 5, c. 3. 

Medoacus or Meduacus, a river in the 
countiy of tlie Veneti, falling into the Adriatic 
sea. Liv. 10, c. 2. 

Medobithyni, a people of Thrace. 

Medobriga, a town of Lusitania now 
destroyed. Hirtius, 48. 

Melon, son of Codrus, the 17th and last 
king of Athens, was the first Archon that 
was appointed with regal authority, B. C. 
1070. ’ In the election Medon was preferred 
to his brother Nelcus, by the oracle of Del- 
phi, and he rendered himself popular by the 
justice and moderation of his administration. 
His successors were called from him Medon - 
tides, and the office of archon remained for 
above 200 years in the family of Codrus un- 
der 12 perpetual archons. Paus. 7, c. 2. — 
Patera. 2, c. 2. A man killed in the Tro- 

jan war. JEneas saw him in the infernal re- 
gions. Virg. JEn. 6, v. 483. A statuary 

of Lacedannon, who made a famous statue of 
Minerva, seen in the temple of Juno at Olym- 
pia. Pans. 7, c. 17. One of the Cen- 
taurs, &c. Ovid. Met. 12, v. 303. One 

of tlie Tyrrhene sailors changed into dolphins 

by Bacchus. Id. Met. 3, v. 671. A river 

of Peloponnesus.— —An illegitimate son of 
Ajax Oileus. Homer.—— One of Penelope’s 

suitors. Ovid. Heroid. 1. A man of Cy- 

zicus, killed by the Argonauts. A king 

of Argos, who died about 990 years B. C. 

A son of Pylades by Electra. Pans. 2, 

c. 16. 

Medontias, a woman of Abydos, with 
whom Alcibiades cohabited as with a wife. 
She had a daughter, &c. Lysias . 

Meduacus, two rivers, {Major, now 
Brenta , and Minor, now Bachilione ,) falling 
near Venice into the Adriatic sea. Plin. 3, 
c. 16. — Liv . 10, c, 2. 

Meduana, a river of Gaul, flowing into 
the Ligeris, now the Mayne. Lucan. 1, v, 
438. 

Medullina, a Roman virgin ravished 
by her father, &c. Plut . in Paral. — An 
infamous courtezan in Juvenal’s age, 6, v, 
521. 

Medus, now Kur, a river of Media, fall-, 
ing into die Araxes. Some take Medus ad- 
jectively, as applying to any of the great 
rivers of Media. Strab. 15* — Horat. 2, <vL 
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9, v. 21. A son of .Egcus and Medea, 

who gave his name to a country of Asia, 
Modus, when arrived to years of maturity, 
went to seek liis mother, whom the arrived 
of Theseus in Athens had driven away. 
*2 rid. Medea.] He came to Colchis, where 
he was seized by his uncle Perses, who 
usurped die throne of JEetos, his mother’s 
father, because the oracle had declared that 
Perses should be murdered by one of the 
grandsons of rEetes. Medus assumed an- 
other name, and called himself Hippotes, 
son of Creon. Meanwhile Medea arrived 
in Colchis, disguised in the habit of a 
priestess of Diana, and when she heard that 
one of Croon’s children was impiisoned, she 
resolved to hasten the destruction of a per- 
son whose family she detested. To efiect 
this with moic certainty she told the usurper, 
that Hippotes was really a son of Medea, 
sent by his mother to murder him. She 
begged Perses to give her Hippotes, that 
she might sacrifice him to her resentment. 
Perses consented. Medea discovered that it 
was her own son, and she instantly armed 
him with the dagger which she had prepared 
against his life, and ordered him to stab the 
usurper. He obeyed, and Medea discovered 
who he was, and made her son Medus sit on 
his grandfather’s throne. Hesiod. Theog. *— 
Pans. 2. — Apollod . 1. — Justm. 42. — Scnec. 
in Med. — I)iod. 

Medusa, one of the three Gorgons, daugh- 
ter of Phorcys and Ceto. She was the only 
one of the Gorgons who was subject to mor- 
tality. She is celebrated for her personal 
charms and the beauty of her locks. Nep- 
tune became enamoured of her, and obtained 
her favors in the temple of Minerva. This 
violation of the sanctity of the temple pro- 
voked Minerva, and she changed the beauti- 
ful locks of Medusa, which had inspired Nep- 
tune’s love, into serpents. According to 
Apollodorus and others, Medusa and her 
sisters came into the world with snakes on 
their heads, instead of hair, with yellow wings 
and brazen hands. Their bodies were also 
covered with impenetrable scales, and their 
very looks had the power of killing or turn- 
ing to stones. Perseus rendered his name 
immortal by his conquest of Medusa. He 
cut off her head, and the blood that dropped 
from the wound produced the innumerable 
serpents that infest Africa. Tire conqueror 
placed Medusa’s head on the aegis of Mi- 
nerva, which he had used in liis expedition. 
The head still retained the same petrifying 
power as before, as it was fatally known in 
the court of Cepheus. [ Fid. Andromeda.] 
Some suppose, that the Gorgons were a na- 
tion of women whom Perseus conquered. 
[Vid. Gorgones.] Apollod . 2, c. 4. — He- 
siod. Theog. — Ovid. Met. 4, v. (518. — Lu- 
can. 9, v. 62 — Apollon. 4. — - Hi/gin. fab. 
151. — — A daughter of Priam. — A 
daughter of Sthenelus. Apollod. 
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Meg a biz i, certain priests in Diana’s tem- 
ple at Ephesus. They were all eunuchs* 
Quintif. 5, c. 12. 

Megabyzus, one of the noble Persians 
who conspired against the usurper Smerdis. 
He was set over an army in Europe by king 
Darius, where he took Perinthus and. con- 
quel ed all Thrace. He was greatly esteemed 
by his sovereign. Herodot. 5, &c. — — A 
son of Zopyrus, satrap to Darius. He con- 
quered Egypt, &c. Herodot . 5, c . 160.- 

A satrap of Artaxerxcs. He revolted from 
his king, and defeated two large aimies 
that had been sent against him. The inter- 
ference of his friends restored him to the 
king’s favor, and he showed his attachment 
to Artaxerxcs by killing a lion which threat- 
ened his life in hunting. This act of affec- 
tion in Megabyzus was looked upon with 
envy by tlic king. He was discarded and 
afterwards reconciled to the monarch by 
means of liis mother. Pie died in the 76tb 
year of his age, B. C. 447, greatly regretted. 
Ctesias. 

Megacles, an Athenian archon who in- 
volved the greatest part of the Athenians in 
the sacrilege which was committed in the 

conspiracy of Cylon. Pint, in Sol. A 

brother of Dion, who assisted his brother 

against Dionysius, &c. A son of Alc- 

ma'on, who revolted with some Athenians 
after the dopartuic of Solon from Athens, 
lie was ejected by Pisistiatus. — — A man 
who exchanged dioss with Pyrrhus, when 
assisting the Tarentines in Italy. He was 

killed in that disguise. A native of Mes- 

sana in Sicily, famous for his inveterate en- 
mity to Agathocles, tyrant of Syracuse. 

A man who destroyed the leading men of 
Mitylene, because he had been punished. 

A man who wrote an account of the 

lives of illustrious persons. The maternal 

grandfather of Alcibiades. 

Megaclides, a peripatetic philosopher in 
the age of Protagoras. 

Megjeka, one of the furies, daughter of 
Nox and Acheron. The word is derived from 
jLaycvqsiv, invidere t odisse, and she is repre- 
sented as employed by the gods tike her sisters 
to punish the crimes of mankind, by visiting 
them with diseases, with inward torments, 
and with death. Virg. JEn. 12, v. 846. 
IV id. Eumenides.] 

Megale, the Greek name of Cybele, the 
mother of the gods, whose festivals were 
called Megalesia. 

Meoaleas, a seditious person of Corinth. 
He was seized for his treachery to king Philip 
of Macedonia, upon which he destroyed him- 
self to avoid punishment. 

Megalesia, games in honor of Cybele, 
instituted by the Phrygians and introduced 
at Rome in the second Punic war, when 
the statue of the goddess was brought from 
Pessirms. Lie. 29, c. 14. — On t. Fast. 4; 
v 33 7. 
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l\ Leg alia, a small island of Campania, 
near Neapolis. Stat. 2. Sylv. v. 80. 

Megalopolis, a town of Aicadia in Pelo- 
ponnesus, built by Epaminondas. It joined 
the Achaean league, 33. C. 252, and was taken 
and ruined by Cleomenes, king of Sparta. 
The Inhabitants were called MegalopohUe , or 
Megalopolitani . Strab. 8. — Paus. 9, c. 1 4. 
— Liv. 28 ? c. 8. 

Megamede, the wife of Thestius, mother 
by him of 50 daughters. Apollod. 2. 

Megajura, the wife of Celeus, king of 
Eleusis in Attica. She was mother to Trip- 
tolemus, to whom Ceres, as she travelled 
over Attica, taught agriculture. She received 
divine honors after death, and she had an 
altar raised to her, near the fountain wheie 
Ceres had first been seen when she arrived in 

Attica. Paus . 1 , c. 59. The wife of 

Areas. Apollod. 

Megapenthes, an illegitimate son of Me- 
nelaus, who. after his father’s return from 
the Trojan war, was manied to a daughter of 
Alector, a native of Sparta. His mother’s 
name was Teridae, a slave of Menelaus. 
Homer. Od. 4. — Apollod. 5. 

Megara, a daughter of Creon, king of 
Thebes, given in mairiage to Hercules, be- 
cause he had delivered the Thebans from the 
tyranny of the Orchomenians. [ Fid* Ergi- 
nus.] When Hercules went to hell by order 
of Eurystbeus, violence was offered to Me- 
gara by Lycus, a Theban exile, and she 
would have yielded to her ravish er had not 
Hercules returned that moment and pu- 
nished him with death. This murder dis- 
pleased Juno, and she rendered Hercules so 
delirious, that he killed Megara and the 
three children he had by her, in a fit of mad- 
ness, thinking them to be wild beasts. Some 
say that Megara did not perish by the hand 
of her husband, but that he afterwards mar- 
ried her to his friend Iolas. The names of 
Megara’s children by Hercules were Creon- 
tiades, Therimachus, and Deicoon. Hygin. 
fab . 82. — Senec. in Here . — Apollod. 2, c. 6. 
— Diod. 4 . 

Megara., («, & pi . orum,) a city of 
Achaia, the capital of a country called Mega- 
ns, founded about 1151 B. C. It is situate 
nearly at an equal distance from Corinth and 
Athens, on the Sinus Saronicus. It was 
built upon two rocks, and is still in being,' 
and preserves its ancient name. It was called 
after Megareus, the son of Neptune, who was 
buried there, or from Megareus a son of 
Apollo. It was originally governed by twelve 
kings, but became afterwards a republic, and 
fell into the hands of the Athenians, from 
whom it was rescued by the Heraclidse. At 
the battle of Salamis die people of Megara 
furnished 20 ships for the defence of Greece, 
and at Plataea they had 500 men in the army 
of Pausanias. There was here a sect of phi- 
losophers called the Megaric, who held the 
world to be eternal. Cic. Acad. 4, c. 42. 
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Oral. 5, c. i 7 . Alt . 1, ep. 8. — Pans . 1, 
c. 59. — - Sltab. 6. — Mela, 2, c. 5 — — — 
A town of Siedy founded by a colony 
from Megara in Attica, about 728 year* 
befoie the Christian era. It was destroyed 
by Gelon, king of Syracuse ; and before 
the arrival of the Megarean colony it -was 
called Hybla. Strab. 26, &c. — Virg. JEn. 
5, v. 689. 

Megareus, the father of Hippomenes, was 
son of Onchestus. Ovid. Met. 10, v. 605. 

A son of Apollo. 

Megaris, a small country of Achaia, be- 
tween Phocis on the west and Attica on the 
east. Its capital city was called Megaia. 
[ Vid. Megara.] Slrab. 8. — - Plin. 5, c. 8. 
— Mela, 2, c. 5 & 7. 

Megarsus, a town of Sicily, —— — of Cili- 
cia. A river of India. 

Megasthexes, a Greek historian in the 
age of Seleucus Nicanor, about 500 years 
before Christ. He wrote about the oriental 
nations, and particularly the Indians. His 
history is often quoted by the ancients. 
What now passes as his composition is 
spurious. 

Meges, one of Helen’s suitors, governor 
of Dulichium and of the Ecliinades. He 
went with forty ships to the Trojan war. 
Homer. II. 2. 

Megilla, a native of Locris, remarkable 
for beauty, and mentioned by Horat. 1, od. 
27, v. 11. 

Megista, an island of Lycia, with an har- 
bour of the same name. Liv. 57, c. 22. 

Megistias, a soothsayer, who told the 
Spartans that defended Thermopylae, that 
they all should perish, &c. Herodot. 7, c. 
219, &c. A river. [ Vid. Mella ] 

Mela Pomponius, a Spaniard, who flo- 
rished about the 45th* year of the Christian 
era, and distinguished himself by his geogra- 
phy divided into three books, and written 
with elegance, with great perspicuity and 
brevity. The best editions of this book, 
called de situ orbis, are those of Gronovius, 
8vo. L. Bat 1722, and of, Reinbold, 4to. 
Eton, 1761. 

Meljexje, a village of Attica. Stat. Theb* 
12, v. 619. 

Melampus, a celebrated soothsayer and 
physician of Argos, son of Amythaon and 
Idomenea, or Dorippe. He lived at Pylos in 
Peloponnesus, His servants once killed two 
large serpents which had made their nests at 
the bottom of a large oak, and Melampus paid 
so much regard to these two reptiles, that he 
raised a burning pile and burned them upon it 
He also took particular care of their young 
ones, and fed them with milk. Sometime 
after this the young serpents crept to Melam- 
pus as he slept on the grass near the oak, and, 
as if sensible of the favors of their benefactor, 
they wantonly played around him, and softly 
licked his ears. This awoke Melampus, who 
was astonished at the sudden change which his 
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senses had undergone. lie found himself | 
acquainted with the chirping of the birds, 
and with all their lude notes, as they Hew 
around him. He took advantage of this 
supernatural gift, and soon made himself per- 
fect in the knowledge of futurity, and Apollo 
also instructed him in the art of medicine. 
He had soon after the happiness of curing 
the daughters of Prcetus, by giving them 
ellebore, which from this circumstance has 
been called melmnpodium , and as a toward foi 
his trouble he married the eldest of these 
princesses. [ Fid. Prcetides.] The tyranny 
of his uncle Neleus, king of Pylos, obliged 
him to leave his native country, and Proetus, 
to shew himself more sensible of his ser- 
vices, gave him part of his kingdom, over 
which he established himself. About this 
time the personal charms of Pero, the 
daughter of Neleus, had gained many ad- 
mirers, but the father piomised his daughter 
only to him who brought into his hands the 
oxen of Iphlclus. This condition displeased 
many ; but Bias, who was also one of her 
admirers, engaged his brother Melampus to 
steal the oxen, and deliver them to him. 
Melampus was caught in the attempt, and 
imprisoned, and nothing but his services as a 
soothsayer and physician to Iphielus would 
have saved him from death. All this pleaded 
in favor of Melampus, but when he had taught 
the childless Iphielus how to become a father, 
he not only obtained his liberty, but also the 
oxen, and with them he compelled Neleus to 
give Pero in marriage to Bias. A severe dis- 
temper, which had rendered the women of 
Argos insane, was totally removed by Me- 
lampus, and Anaxagoras who then sat on the 
throne, rewarded his merit by giving him part 
of his kingdom, where he established himself, 
and where his posterity reigned during six 
successive generations. He received divine 
honors after death, and temples were raised to 
his memory. Hornet'. Od. 11, v. 287. 1, 15, 
v. 225. — Herodot. 2 & 9. — Apollod. 2, c. 2. 
— Paws. 2, c. 18, 1. 4, c. 3. — - Virg. G. 3, 
v, 550. The father of Cisseus and Gyas. 
Virg . JEn. 10. — A son of Priam. Apol- 
lod. 5. — One of Actseon’s dogs. Ovid . 
Met. 3. 

Melampyges, a surname of Hercules, 
from the black and hairy appearance of his 
hack, &c* 

Melancil«tes, one of Actaeon s dogs, so 
called from his black hair * Ovid. Met . 3 . 

Melanchiubtni, a people near the Cim- 
merian Bosphorus. 

Melanchrus, a tyrant of Lesbos who 
died about 6 12 B. C. 

Melane, the same as Samothrace. 

Melaneus, a son of Eurytus, from whom 
Eretria has been called Melaneis. A cen- 
taur. Ovid . Met. 12. One of Action’s 

dogs. Id. 3 . An ^Ethiopian killed at the 

nuptials of Perseus. Id. 5. 

Melanida, a surname of Venus, 
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M fi, anion, the same as Hippoinenes. 
who married Atalanta accoiding to some my 
thologists. Apollod . 3. 

Mei.anippe, a daughter of /Eolus who 
had two childion by Neptune, for which her 
father put out both her eyes, and confined her 
in a prison. Her children, who had been ex- 
posed and preserved, delivered her from con- 
finement, and Neptune restored her to her 
eye-sight. She afterwards mai i ied Metapon- 
tus. Hygin.fub. 186. A nymph who mar- 

ried Itonus, son of Amphictyon, by whom she 
had Boeolus, who gave his name to Bceotia. 
Faun. 9, c. 1. 

MtLAMmnvs, a Greek poet about 520 
years before Christ. His grandson, of the 
same name, florished about 60 years aftei at 
the court of Podii'eas the second, of Mace- 
donia. Some fragments of their poetry are 
extant. 

Mei.anippus, a priest of Apollo, at Cy- 
renc, killed by die lyrant Nicocrates. Pa- 
ly am. 8. A son of Astaeus, one of the 

Theban chiefs who defended the gates of 
Thebes against the army of Adrastus king ot 
Argos. lie was opposed by Tydeus, whom, 
he slightly wounded, and at last was killed by 
Amphiaraus, who carried his head to Tydcus. 
Tydeus, to take revenge of the wound he 
had received, bit the head with such bar- 
barity, that he swallowed the biains, and 
Minerva, offended with his conduct, took 
away the herb which she had given him to 
cure his wound, and he died. Apollod. 1. 
c. 8. — JEschyl. ante Theb. — Fans. 9, c. 18. 

A son of Mars, who became enamoured 

of Cometho, a priestess of Diana Triclaria. 
He concealed himself in the temple, and 
ravished his mistress, for which violation of 
the sanctity of the place, tire two lovers soon 
after perished by a sudden death, and the 
country was visited by a pestilence, which 
was stopped only after the offering of a 
human sacrifice by the direction of the ora- 
cle. Fans . 7, c. 19. A Trojan kiJledby 

Antilochus in the Trojan war. Homer . 

IL 15. Another killed by Patroclus.— — 

Another killed by Teucer. ■ — — A son of 

Agrius. Another, son of Priam. — A 

son of Theseus. 

Melanosyri, a people of Syria. 

Mex-anthii, rocks near the island of Samos. 

Melanthius, a man who wrote an history 

of Attica. A famous painter of Sicyon. 

Flin . 35 A tragic poet of a very malevo- 

lent disposition in the age of Phocion. Pint. 

A Trojan killed by Eurypylus in the 

Trojan war. Homer . Od . A shepherd in 

Theocrii. Idyll. A goat-herd killed by 

TelemaChus after the return of Ulysses. 
Ovid. 1, Heroid . A n elegiac poet. 

Melantho, a daughter of Proteus, ra- 
vished by Neptune under the form of a dol- 
phin. Odd. Met. 6 , v, 12.— One of Pene- 
lope’s women, sister to Melanthius. Ihmier. 
II. 18, &c. & Od. 18, 
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Melanthus, Mflanthes, or Melanthius, 
n son of Anciropompus, whose ancestors were 
kings of Pylos. He was driven from his pa- 
ternal kingdom by the Heraclidse, and came 
to Athens, where king Thymoetes resigned 
the ciown to him, piovided he fought a battle 
against Xanthus, a general of the Boeotians, 
who made war against him. He fought and 
conquered, [Fid. Apaturia,] and his family, 
sumamed the Meliadce, sat on the throne of’ 
Athens, till the age of Codrus. He succeeded 
to the crown 1128 years B. C. and reigned 

37 years. Paus. 2, c. 18. A man of 

Cyzicus. Place. A river of European 

Sarmatia, falling into the Borysthenes. Ovid . 
Pont. 4, ep . 10, v. 55. 

Melas, (ae,) a river of Peloponnesus. 

Of Thrace, at the west of the Thracian Cher- 

sonesus. Another in Thessaly, in 

Achaia, in Bceotia, in Sicily, in 

Jonia, in Cappadocia. A son of Nep- 
tune. Another, son of Proteus. 

A son of Phryxus who was among the Ar- 
gonauts, and was drowned in that part of the 
sea which bore his name. Apollod. 1. 

Meld^e, or Meldorum urbs, a city of Gaul 
now Meaux in Champagne. 

Meleager, a celebrated hero of anti- 
quity, son of CEneus, king of dEtolia, by Al- 
thaea daughter of Thestius. The Parcae were 
present at the moment of his birth, and pre- 
dicted his futuie greatness. Clothosaid, that 
he would be brave and courageous ; Lachesis 
foretold his uncommon strength, and Atropos 
declared that he should live as long as that 
fire-brand, which was on the fire, remained 
entire and unconsumed. Athsea no sooner 
heard this, than she snatched the stick from 
the fire, and kept it with the most jealous 
care, as the life of her son was destined to de- 
pend upon its preservation. The fame of 
Meleager increased with his years ; he signa- 
lized himself in the Argonautic expedition, 
and afterwards delivered his country from the 
neighbouring inhabitants, who made war 
against his father, at the instigation of Diana, 
whose altars (Eneus had neglected. [Fid. 
CEneus.] No sooner were they destroyed 
than Diana punished the negligence of 
CEneus by a greater calamity. She sent a 
huge wild boar, which laid waste all the 
country, and seemed invincible on account 
of its immense size. It beca m e soon a 
public concern, all the neighbouring princes 
assembled to destroy this terrible animal, 
and nothing became more famous in mytho- 
logical history, than the hunting of the Caly- 
donian boar. The princes and chiefs who 
assembled, and who are mentioned by mytho- 
logists, are Meleager son of CEneus, Idas 
and Lynceus, sons of Aphareus, Dryas son 
of Mars, Castor and Pollux, sons of Jupiter 
and Leda, Pirithous son of Ixion, Theseus 
son of JEgeus, Aaceus and Cepheus, sons 
of Lycurgus, Admetes son of Pheres, Jason 
son of JEson, Peleus and Telamon, sons 
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of ASacus, Iphicles son of Amphitryon, Eu- 
rytryon son of Actor, Atalanta daughter of 
Schceneus, Idas the friend of Hercules, the 
sons of Thestius, Amphiaraus son of Oileus, 
Protheus, Cometes, the brothers of Althaea, 
Hippothous son of Cercyon, Leucippus, 
Adrastus, Ceneus, Phileus, Echeon, Lelex, 
Phoenix son of Amyntor, Panopeus, Hyleus, 
Hippasus, Nestor, Mencetius, the father of 
Patroclus, Amphicides, Laertes, the father of 
Ulysses, and die four sons of Hippocoon. 
This troop of armed men attacked the boar 
with unusual fury, and it was at last killed by 
Meleager. The conqueror gave the skin and 
the head to Atalanta, who had first wounded 
the animal, lliis partiality to a woman irri- 
tated the others, and particularly Toxeus and 
Plexippus, the brothers of Althaea, and they 
endeavoured to rob Atalanta of the honorable 
present. Meleager defended a woman, of 
whom he was enamoured, and killed his un- 
cles in the attempt. Meantime the news of 
this celebrated conquest had already reached 
Calydon, and Althaea went to the temple of 
the gods to return thanks for the victory 
which her son had gained. As she went she 
met the corpses of her brothers that were 
brought from the chace, and at this mournful 
j spectacle she filled the whole city with her 
lamentations. She was upon this informed 
that they had been killed by Meleager, and 
in the moment of resentment, to revenge the 
death of her brothers, she threw into the fire 
the fatal stick on which her son’s life de- 
pended, and Meleager died as soon as it was 
consumed. Homer does not mention the 
fire-brand, whence some have imagined that 
this fable is posterior to that poet’s age. But 
he says that the death of Toxeus and Plexip- 
pus so irritated Althaea, that she uttered the 
most horrible curses and imprecations upon 
the head of her son. Meleager married 
Cleopatra, the daughter of Idas and Mar- 
pessa, as also Atalanta, according to some 
accounts. Apollod. 1, c. 8. -—Apollon. 1, 
arg. 1 , v. 997. 1. 3, v. 518. — Place. 1 & 5.— 
Paus. 10, c. 31. — Hygin. 14.— Ovid. Met . 8. 
— Homer. II. 9. A general who sup- 

ported Aridaeus when he had been made king 
after the death of his brother Alexander the 
Great— A brother of Ptolemy, made king 
of Macedonia B. C. 280 years. He was but 
two months invested with the regal authority. 

A Greek poet in the reign of Seleucus 

the last of the Seleucidse. He was bom at 
Tyre and died at Cos. It is to his well- 
directed labors that we are indebted for the 
anthologia, or collection of Greek epigrams, 
which he selected from 48 of the best and 
most esteemed poets. The original collection 
of Meleager has been greatly altered by sue 
ceeding editors. The best edition of the art 
thologia is that of Brunck in three vols, 4ta 
and 8 vo. Argentor. 1772. 

Meleagrides, the sisters of Meleager, 
daughters of CEneus and Althaea. They were 

so 
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so disconsolate at the death of their brother 
Meleager, that they icfused all aliments, 
and were, at the point of death, changed 
into birds called Mcleagiides, whose feathers 
and eggs, as it is supposed, are of a dif- 
feicnt color. The youngest of the sisters, 
Goige and Dejanira, who had been mar- 
ried, escaped this metamorphosis. Apollod. 1, 
c. 8. — Ovid* Met. 8, v, 5*10. — Plut. 10, 
c. 2 Cu 

Mflesandeii, an Athenian general who 
died 13. C. 414. 

Meeks (etis), a river of Asia Minor, in 
Ionia, near Smyrna. Some of the ancients 
supposed that Homer was born on the banks 
of that river, from which circumstance they 
call him Mehsigencs, and his compositions Mc- 
let rets chart ec. It is even supported that he 
composed his poems in a cave near the source 
of that river. SOab. 12. — Stat* 2. Spiv. 7, 
v. 34. — Tibutl. 4, cl. 1, v. 201. — Pans. 7, 

c. 5. A beautiful Athenian youth, greatly 

beloved by Timagoras, whose affections he 
repaid with the greatest coldness and indif- 
ference. He even ordered Timagoras to leap 
down a precipice, from die top of the citadel 
of Athens, and Timagoras, not to disoblige 
him, obeyed, and was killed in the fall. This 
token of true friendship and affection had such 
an effect upon Mcles, tiiat he thiew himself 
down from the place, to atone by his death 
for die ingratitude which he had shown to Ti- 
magoras. Pa us. 1, c. 50. A king of Ly- 

dia, who succeeded his father Alyattes, about 
747 years before Christ. lie was father to 
Gandaules. 

Melesigenes, or Mei.esigena, a name 
given to Homer. [ Vid. Meles.] 

Mexja, a daughter of Occanus, who mar- 
ried Inachus. — — A nymph, dec. Apollod* 
— — A daughter of Oceanus, sister to Caan- 
thus. She became mother of Ismarus and 
Tenerus by Apollo. Tenerus was endowed 
widi the gift of prophesy, and the river Ladon 
in Boeotia assumed the name of Ismarus. 

Paus* 9, c. 10. One of the Nereides. 

A daughter of Agenor. 

Mklibcea, a daughter of Oceanus, who 
married Pelasgus. — A daughter of Am- 

phion and Niobe. Apollod . — A maritime 

town of Magnesia in Thessaly, at the foot of 
mount Ossa, famous for dying wool. The 
epithet of Melibocus is applied to Philoctctes 
because he reigned there. Virg. JEn. 5, 
v. 401* L 5, v. 251- — Herodot. 7, c. 188. 

Also an island at the mouth of the 

Orontes in Syria, whence Melibosa purpura* 
Mel* % c.3. 

Melibceus, a shepherd introduced in Vir- 
gil's eclogues. 

Melicerta, Melicertes, or Meliccrtus, a 
son of Athamas and Ino. He was saved by 
his mother, from the fury of his father, who 
prepared to dash him against the wall as he had 
done his brother Learchus. The mother was 
so terrified that she threw herself into the sea? 
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with Melicerta in her aims. Neptune had 
compassion on the misfortunes of Ino and her 
son, and changed them both into sea deities. 
Ino was called Leucotlioe or Matuta, and 
Melicerta was known among the Greeks by 
the name of Pala?mon, and among the La- 
tins by that of Portumnus. Some suppose 
that the Isthmian games were in honor of 
Melicerta. \_Vid. Isthmia.] Apollod. 1, c 9. 
1. 5, c. 4. — Paus. 1, c. 44. — PTygui. fab. 1 
& 2. — Ovid. Met. 4, v. 529, Sec. — Plut. de 
Symp* 

Meligunis, one of the JEolian islands near 
Sicily. 

MelIna, a daughter of Thespius, mother 
of Laomedon, by Hercules. 

MuJsa, a town of Magna Gnecia. 

Mfliska, a daughter of Melissus king of 
Crete, who, with her sister Amalthcca, fed 
Jupiter with the milk of goats. She first 
found out the means of collecting honey ; 
whence some have imagined that she was 
changed into a bee, as her name is the Greek 

word for that insect. Cola melt. One of 

the Oceanides, who married Inachus, by whom 

she had Phoroneus and iEgialus. A 

daughter of Procles, who mairied Periander 
the son of Cypselus, by whom, in her preg- 
nancy, she was killed with a blow of his foot, 
by the false accusation of his concubines. Jhog. 

Laert. — Paus. 1, c. 28. A woman of 

Corinth, who refused to initiate others in the 
festivals of Ceres, after she had received ad- 
mission. She was torn to pieces upon this 
disobedience, and the goddess made a swarm 
of bees rise from her body. 

Melissus, a king of Crete, father to Me- 
lissa and Amalthaia. tfygin. P. A. % c. 13. — 

Lac tan t. 1, c. 22. An admiral of the 

Samian fleet, B. C. 441. He was defeated by 

Pericles, &c. Plut. in Per. A philosopher 

of Samos, who maintained that the world was 
infinite, immoveable, and without a vacuum. 
According to his doctrines, no one could ad- 
vance any argument upon the power or attri- 
butes of Providence, as all human knowledge 
was weak and imperfect. Themistoclos 
was among his pupils. He florished about 
440 years before the Christian era. J)iog. 
A freed man of Mecamas, appointed li- 
brarian to Augustus. He wrote some come- 
dies. OvUl. Pont . 4, cp. 16, v. 50. — Sueton. 
de Gram. 

Mklita, an island in the Libyan sea, be- 
tween Sicily and Africa, now called Malta. 
The soil was fertile, and the country famous 
for its wool. It was first peopled by the 
Phoenicians. St. Paul was shipwrecked there, 
and cursed ail venomous creatures, which now 
are not to be found in the whole island. Some, 
however, suppose, that the island on which the 
Apostle was shipwrecked, was another island 
of the same name in the Adriatic on the coast 
of lllyricum, now called Melede. Malta 
: is now remarkable as being the residence of 
I the knights of Malta, formerly of St. John ot 
G g 5 Jerusalem. 
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Jerusalem, settled there A. D. 1530, by the 
concession of Charles Vth, after their expul- 
sion from Rhodes by the Turks. Strab. 6. — 

Mda, 2, c. 7. — Cic. in Yer . 4, c. 46. 

Another on the coast of Ulyricum, in the 

Adriatic, now Mdcdc. PI in, 5, c. 26. 

An ancient name of Samothrace. Strab. 10. 

One of the Nereides. Virg. JEn. 5, 

v. S25. 

Memtene, a province of Armenia. 

Melxtvs, a poet and orator of Athens, who 
became one of the principal accusers of So- 
crates. After his eloquence had prevailed, 
and Socrates had been put ignominiously to 
death, the Athenians repented of their se- 
verity to the philosopher, and condemned 
his accusers. Melitus perished among them. 
His chaiacter was mean and insidious, and his 
poems had nothing great or sublime. Diog. 

Sr. Melius, a Roman knight accused of 
aspiring to tyranny, on account of his uncom- 
mon liberality to the populace. lie was 
summoned to appear by the dictator L. Q. 
Cineinnatus, and when lie refused to obey, 
he was put to death by Ahala, the master of 
horse, A.U.C. 5 11. — Yurro de L . X. 4. — 
Val. Max . 6, c. 5. 

Melixandrus, a Milesian, Who wrote an 
account of the wars of the Lapithce and Cen- 
taurs. JElian. V H. 11, c. 2. 

Mella or Mela, a small river’ of Cisal- 
pine Gaul, falling into the Ollius, and with it 
into the Po. Catull. 08, v. 35. — Virg. G. 4. 
v. 278. 

Mella Ann-® us, the father of Lucan. 
He was accused of being privy to Piso’s con- 
spiracy against Nero, upon which he opened 
bis veins. Tacit. 16. Ann. c. 17. 

Melobosis, one of the Oceanides. 

Melon, an astrologer, who feigned mad- 
ness and burnt his house that he might not go 
to an expedition, which he knew would be 
attended with great calamities. An in- 

terpreter of king Darius. Curt. 5, c. 15. 

Melos, now Milo , an island between Crete 
and Peloponnesus, about 24 miles from Scyl- 
leeum, about 00 miles in circumference, and 
of an oblong figure. It enjoyed its indepen- 
dence for above 700 years before the time of 
the Peloponnesian wax. This island was ori- 
ginally peopled by a Lacedaemonian colony, 
1110 years before the Christian era. From 
this reason the inhabitants refused to join the 
rest of the islands and the Athenians against the 
Peloponnesians. Th is refusal was severely pu- 
nished. The Athenians took Melos, and put 
to the swordall such as were able to bear arms. 
The women and children were made slaves, 
and the island left desolate. An Athenian 
colony repeopled it, till Lysander reconquered 
it and re-established the original inhabitants in 
their possessions. The island produced a kind 
of earth successfully employed in painting and 
medicine. Strab. 7. — Mela, 2, c. 7. — Plin. 
4, c. 12. 1. 55, c. 9. — Thuci/d . 2, Sec . 

Meliks, new Metya, a river of Lucania, 
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falling into the Tyrrhene sea. Plin. 5, <*. 5. 

Mfuua, a village of Arcadia. Paus. 8, 
c. 58. 

Met 1 ‘omTnf, one of the Muses, daughter 
of Jupiter and Mnemosyne. She presided 
over tragedy. Horace has addressed the finest 
of his odes to her, as to the patroness of Lyric 
poetry. She was generally represented as a 
young woman with a serious countenance. 
Her garments were splendid; she wore a 
buskin, and held a dagger in one hand, and in 
the other a sceptre and crowns. Horat. 5, od . 
4. — Jlaiod. Theog. 

Memaceni, a powerful nation of Asia, &c. 
Curt. 

Mfmmia Sulpitia, a woman who married 
the emperor Alexander Severus. She died 
when young. 

Mehmia lex, ordained that no one should 
be entered on the calendar of criminals who 
was absent on the public account. 

Memmius, a Roman citizen, accused of 
ambitus . Cic. ad fratrem , 5. — A Roman 
knight, who rendered himself illustrious for 
his eloquence and poetical talents. He was 
made tribune, praetor, and afterwards gover- 
nor of 13 i thy ilia. He was accused of extor- 
tion in his province, and banished by J. Caesar, 
though Cicero undertook his defence. Lucre- 
tius dedicated his poem to. him. Cic. in Brute 
- — Regulus, a Roman of whom Nero ob- 
served, that he deserved to be invented with 
the imperial purple. Tacit. Ann. 14, c. 47- 

A Roman who accused Jugurtha before 

| the Roman people. A lieutenant of Pom- 

pey, &c. — The family of the Memmii were 
plebeians. They were descended, according 
to some accounts, from Mncstheus, the friend 
of /Eneas. Virg. JEn. 5, v. 117. 

Memnon, a king of ^Ethiopia, son of Ti- 
thonus and Aurora. lie came with a body 
of 10,000 men to assist his uncle Priam, dur- 
ing the Trojan war, where he behaved with 
great courage, and killed Antilochus, Nestor’s 
son. The aged father challenged the Ethio- 
pian monarch, but Memnon refused it on 
account of the venerable age of Nestor, and 
accepted that of Achilles. He was killed in 
the combat in the sight of the Grecian and 
Trojan armies. Aurora was so disconsolate at 
the death of her son, that she flew to Jupiter 
all bathed in tears, and begged the god to 
grant her son such honors as might distinguish 
him from other mortals. Jupiter consented, 
and immediately a numerous flight of birds 
issued from the burning pile on which the body 
was laid, and after they had flown three times 
round the flames, they divided themselves into 
two separate bodies, and foughtwithsuchacri- 
mony, that above half of them fell down into 
the fire, as victims to appease the manes of 
Memnon. These birds were called Mcmno 
nidcs ; and it has been observed by some of 
the ancients, that they never failed to return 
yearly to the tomb of Memnon, in Troas, and 
repeat the same bloody engagement, in honor 
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of tlie hero, from whom they received their 
name. 'Hie ./Ethiopians or Egyptians, over 
whom Henman leigned, erected a celebrated 
statue to the honor of their monarch. This 
statue had the wonderful propel ty of uttering 
a melodious sound every day, at sun-iising, 
like that which is heard at the breaking of the 
string of a harp when it is wound up. This 
was effected by the rays of the sun when they 
fell upon it. At die setting of the sun, and in 
the night, die sound was lugubrious. This is 
supported by the testimony of the gcogiapher 
Strabo, who confesses himself ignorant whedier 
it proceeded from the basis of the statue, or 
the people that were then round it. This 
celebrated statue was dismantled by older 
of Cambyses, when he conquered Egypt, 
and its ruins still astonish modern tiavel- 
lers by their grandeur and beauty. Momnon 
was the inventor of die alphabet, according 
to Anticlides, a writer mentioned by Pliny, 7, 

c. 56. Mosck . in Hum. Quid. Met. 15, 

v. 578, &c. — JEhan. 5, c. 1. — Puus* l,e. 42. 
1. 10, c. 31. — Strub. 13 & 17. — Juv. 15, 
v. 5. — Phihstra . in Apollod. — PI in. 56, 
i\ 7. — Homo'. Od. 9. — Quint. Culab. — A 
general of llie Persian forces, when Alex- 
ander invaded Asia. He distinguished him- 
self for his attachment to the interest of 
Darius, his valor in the field, the sound- 
ness of his counsels, and his gieat saga- 
city. He defended Miletus against Alex- 
ander, aiul died in the midst of liis successful 
enterprises, B. C. 555. Ilis wife Barsine 
was taken prisoner with die wife of Darius. 

plod. Id. A governor of Ccelosyiia. 

A man appointed governor of Thrace by 
Alexander. — A man who wrote an history 
of Ileiaclea in Pontus, in die age of Au- 
gustus. 

Mmu'his, a celebrated town of Egypt, on 
the western banks of the Nile, above die Delta. 
It once contained many beautiful temples, par- 
ticularly those of the god Apis, (5o$ Mem- 
p/dles ,) whose worship was observed with the 
greatest ceremonies. [ % r id. Apis.] It was in 
the neighbourhood of Mempliis that diose fa- 
mous pyramids were built, whose grandeur and 
beauty still astonish -the modem traveller. 
These noble monuments of Egyptian vanity, 
which pass for one of the wonders of die 
world, are about 20 m number, diroe of 
which by their superior size particularly claim 
attention. The largest of these is 481 feet 
in height measured perpendicularly, and die 
area of its basis is on 480,249 square feet, or 
something more than II English acres of 
ground. It has steps all round with massy 
and polished stones, so large that the breaddi 
and depth of every step is one single stone. 
The smallest stone, according to an ancient his- 
torian, is not less than 30 feet. The number 
of steps, according to modem observation, 
amounts to 208, a number which is not al- 
ways adhered to by travellers. The place 
where Mempliis formerly stood is not now 
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known : die ruins of its fallen grandeur were 
conveyed to Alexandria to beautify its palaces 
or to adorn the neighbouring cities. Tibull. I, 
el. 7, v. 28. — Sd. It. 14, v. 660. — Sluib. 17, 

— Mela, 1, c. 9. — » J Died. 1. — - Pint, in IsicL 

— Hcrodot. 2, c. 10, &c. — Joseph, ant . 

Jud. 8. A nymph, daughter of the Nile, 

who married Ephesus, by whom she had 
Libya. She gave her name to the celebrated 

city of Memphis. Apollod . 2, c. 1. The 

wife of Danaus. Apollod. % c. 1. 

Memphitis, a son of Ptolemy Physcon king 
of Egypt. He was put to death by liisfadier. 

Mena, a goddess worshipped at Home, 
and supposed to preside over the mondily in- 
firmities of women. She was die same as 
Juno. According to some, the sacrifices of- 
fered to her were young puppies dint still 
sucked dicir modier. Aug. do Civ. X>. 4, 
c. 2. — Plin. 29, c. 4. 

Mkna or Menes, the first king of Egypt, 
according to some accounts. 

Mena lc as, a shepherd in Virgil's ec- 
logues. 

Menalcidas, an intriguing Lacedaemo- 
nian in the time of die famous Aehaian 
league. lie was accused befoi e die Homans, 
and he killed himself. 

Mknalipms, a sister of Antiope queen of 
die Amazons, taken by Hercules when that 
hero made war against this celebrated nation. 
She was ransomed, and UcicuIch received in 
exchange die aims and belt of the queen. 

Juv. 8, v. 229. A daughter of the centaur 

Chiron, beloved and ravished by /Bolus, son of 
Ilellcn. She retiied into the woods to hide 
her disgrace from the eyes of her father, and 
when she had brought ibith she entreated the 
gods to remove her totally from the pursuits 
of Chiron. She was changed into a nmre, and 
called Ocyroe. Some suppose that she assumed 
the name of Menalippe, and lost that of Ocy- 
roe. She became a constellation after deatli, 
called the horse. Some authors call her 
Hippo or Evippe. Hygin. P. A. 2, c. 18, — 

Pollute. 4. Menalippe is a name common 

to other persons, but it is generally spelt Mam- 
lippe by the best authors. [ Vid. Melanippe.] 

Menalipvus. [ Vid. Melanippus. ] 

Menander, a celebrated comic poof of 
Athens, educated under Theophrastus lie 
was universally esteemed by the Greeks, and 
received die appellation of Prince of the New 
comedy. He did not disgrace his compo- 
sitions like Aristophanes, by mean and inde- 
cent reflections and illiberal satire, but his writ- 
ings were replete with elegance, refined wit, 
and j udicious observations. Of 108 comedies 
which he wrote nothing remains but a few 
fragments. It is said, that Terence translated 
all these, and indeed we have cause to lament 
die loss of such valuable writings, when we are 
told by the ancients that the elegant Terence,, 
so much admired, was in the opinion of his 
countrymen reckoned inferior to Menander* 
It is said that Menander drowned himself In 
G g 4 the 
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the 52d year of his age, B. C. 295, because 
the compositions of his lival Philemon ob- 
tained more applause than his own. Only 
eight of his numerous comedies were rewarded 
with a poetical prize. The name of his father 
was Diopythus, and that of his mother Hegis- 
irata. His fragments, with those of Phile- 
mon, were published by Clericus, 8vo. 1709. 

Quintil. 10, c. 1 . — Pater c. 1, c. 16. A 

man who wrote an account of embassies, &c. 

A king of Bactria, whose ashes were 

divided among his subjects, &c. An 

historian of Ephesus. Another of Per- 

gamus. — An Athenian general defeated 
at iEgospotamosby Lysander. — An Athe- 
nian sent to Sicily with Nicias. A man 

put to death by Alexander for deserting a 

fortress of which he had the command. 

An officer under Mithridates, sent against 
Lucullus. 

Menaph, a people of Belgic Gaul, near 
the Mosa. Cces. B. Gall . 

Mena pis, a Persian exile, made satrap of 
Hyrcania, by Alexander. Curt* 6, c. 4. 

Menas, a freed man of Pompey the Great, 
who distinguished himself by the active and 
perfidious part which he took in the civil wars 
which were kindled between the younger 
Pompey and Augustus. When Pompey in- 
vited Augustus to his galley, Menas advised 
his master to seize the person of his enemy, 
and at the same time the Roman empire, by 
cutting the cables of his ship. No, replied 
Pompey, I would have approved of the mea- 
sure if you had done it without consulting 
me ; but I scorn to break my word. Suet, 
in Oct. — Horace, cp. epod . 4. has ridiculed 
the pride of Menas, and recalled to his mind 
his former meanness and obscurity. 

Mencheres, the 12th king of Memphis. 

Mendes, a city of Egypt, near Lycopo- 
lis, on one of the mouths of the Nile, called 
the Mendesian mouth. Pan, under the 
form of a goat, was worshipped there with the 
greatest solemnity. It was unlawful to kill 
one of these animals, with which the Egyp- 
tians were not ashamed to have public com- 
merce, to the disgrace of human nature, from 
the superstitious notion that such embraces 
had given birth to the greatest heroes of an- 
tiquity, as Alexander, Scipio, &c. Herodot . 2, 
c. 42 & 46.— Strab . 17. — Diod. 1. 

Menecles, an orator of A lab an da, in Caria, 
who settled at Rhodes. Cic . de Orat. 2, c. 55. 
— Strab . 14. 

Meneclides, a detractor of the character of 
Epaminondas. C. JS/qu in Epam . 

MenecrXtes, a physician of Syracuse, 
famous for his vanity and arrogance. He 
was generally accompanied by some of his 
patients whose disorders he had cured. He 
disguised one in the habit of Apollo, and 
the other in that of iEsculapius, while he 
reserved for himself the title and name of 
Jupiter, whose power was extended over 
those inferior deities. He crowned himself 
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like the master of the gods ; and in a letter 
which he wrote to Pliilip king of Macedon, 
he styled himself in these words, Menecrates 
Jupiter to ling Philip, greeting. The Mace- 
donian monarch answered, Philip to ]\fene 
crates, greeting, and better sense. Philip also 
invited him to one of his feasts, but when 
the meats were served up, a table was put 
separate for the physician, on which he was 
served only with perfumes and frankincense, 
like the father of the gods. This enter- 
tainment displeased Menecrates j he remem- 
bered that he was a mortal, and hurried away 
from the company. He lived about 560 
years before the Christian era. Hie book 
which he wrote on cures is lost. Milan. 
V. H. 10, c. 51. — Athen. 7, c. 15. — — 

One of the generals of Seleucus. 

A physician under Tiberius A Greek 

historian of Nysa, disciple to Aristarchus, 

B. C. 119. Strab. 16. — — An Ephesian 
architect who wrote on agiicultuie. Varro 
de R. R. — — An historian. A man 
appointed to settle the disputes of the 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians in the 8th 
year of the Peloponnesian war. His father’s 
name was Amphidorus. — An officer in 
the fleet of Pompey the son of Pompey 
the Great. 

Menedjsmus, an officer of Alexander 
killed by the Dahse. Curt . 7, c. 6. — 
A Socratic philosopher of Eretria, who was 
originally a tent-maker, an employment 
which he left for the profession of arms. 
The persuasive eloquence and philosophical 
lectures of Plato had such an influence over 
him, that he gave up his offices in the state 
to cultivate literature. It is said that he 
died through melancholy when Antigonus, 
one of Alexander’s generals, had made him- 
self master of his country, B. C. 501, in the 
74th year of his age. Some attribute his 
death to a different cause, and say that he 
was falsely accused of treason, for which he 
became so desperate that he died after he 
had passed seven days without taking any 
aliments. He was called the Eretrian Bull, 
on account of his gravity. Strab . 9. — Piog. 

A cynic philosopher of Lampsacus, who 

said that he was come from hell to observe 
the sins and wickedness of mankind. His 
habit was that of the furies, and his behaviour 
was a proof of his insanity. He was the 
disciple of Colotes of Lampsacus. Piog . — 

An officer of Lucullus. A philosopher of 

Athens. Cic. de Orat. 1, c. 19. 

Menegetas, a boxer or wrestler in Philip 
of Macedon’s army, &c. Polycen. 

Menelai portcs, an harbour on the coast 
of Africa, between Cyrene and Egypt. 

C. Nep. in Ages. 8. — -Strab. 1. — — — Mons, a 
hill near Sparta, with a fortification, called 
Menelaium. Liv. 54, c. 28. 

Men el a i a, a festival celebrated at The 
rapnse in Laconia, in honor of Menelaus. 
He had there a temple, where he was wor- 

shipped 
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shipped with Ills wife Helen as one of the 
supieme gods. 

Mfvm.aus, it king of Sparta, biother to 
Agamemnon. His father’s name was Atreus, 
accoiding to Homer, or according to the 
more ^probable opinion of Hesiod, Apollcf- 
doiifs, Ac. he was tlie son of Plisthcnes and 
^Frope. [ Vid. Plisthcnes.] He was edu- 
cated with his brother Agamemnon in the 
house of Atreus, but soon after the death of 
this monarch, Thyestes his brothei usurped 
the kingdom and banished the two children 
of Plisthcnes. Menelaus and Agamemnon 
came to the court of CEneus king of Coly- 
donia, who treated them with tenderness and 
paternal care. From Calydonia they went 
to Sparta, where, like the rest of the Grecian 
princes, they solicited the marriage of Helen 
the daughter of king Tyndarus. By the arti- 
fice and. advice of Ulysses, Helen was per- 
mitted to choose a husband, and she fixed her 
eyes upon Menelaus, and married him, after 
her numerous suitors had solemnly bound 
themselves by an oath to defend her, and 
protect her person against the violence or as- 
sault of every intruder. [rid. Helena.] As 
soon os the nuptials were celebrated, Tyn- 
darus resigned the crown to his son-in-law, 
and their happiness was complete. This w as, 
however, of short duration ; Helen was the 
fairest woman of the age, and Venus had pio- 
mised Paris the son of Piiam to reward him 
with such a beauty. [ Vid. Paris.] The ar- 
" rivardf Paris in Sparta \. .is the cause of great 
revolutions. The absence of Menelaus in 
Crete gave opportunities to the Trojan prince 
to corrupt the fidelity of Helen, and to cairy 
away home what the goddess of beauty had 
promised to him as his due. This action 
was highly resented by Menelaus ; he re- 
minded the Greek princes of their oath and 
solemn engagements when they courted the 
daughter of Tyndarus, and immediately all 
Greece took up arms to defend his cause. 
The combined forces assembled at Aulis in 
Boeotia, where they chose Agamemnon for 
their general, and Calclias for their high 
priest; and after their applications to the 
court of Priam for the recovery of Helen had 
proved fruitless, they marched to meet their 
enemies in the field. During the Trojan war 
Menelaus behaved with great spirit and cou- 
rage, and Paris must have fallen by his hand, 
had not Venus interposed and redeemed him 
from certain death. He also expressed his 
wish to engage Hector, but Agamemnon hin- 
dered him from fighting with so powerful an 
adversary. In the tenth year of the Trojan 
war, Helen, as it is reported, obtained the 
forgiveness and the good graces of Menelaus 
by introducing him with Ulysses, the night 
that Troy was reduced to ashes, into the 
chamber of Deiphobus whom she had mar- 
ried after the death of Paris. This perfidious 
conduct totally reconciled her to her first 
husband ; and she returned with lum to 
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Sparta, during a voyage of eight years. 118 
died some time after his return. He had a 
daughter called Hermione, and Nicostiatus, 
accoiding to some, by Helen, and a son called 
Megapcnthes by a concubine. Some say that 
Menelaus went to Egypt on his return fiorr 
the Trojan war to obtain Helen who had been 
detained there by the king of the countiy. 
[Vid. Helena.] The palace which MenoUus 
once inhabited was still eutiie in the d.i\s of 
Pausanias, as well as the temple which had 
been raised to his memory by the people of 
Spaita. Homer. Od. 4, Ac. II. 1, Ac. — 
Apollod. 5, c. 10. — Pans. 5 , c. 14 A IP. — 
Dictys Cret . 2, Ac. — Vhg. ZEn. 2, Ac. — • 
Quintil. Smi/rn. 14. — Ovid. Hcroul 5 A 
15. — ITygm. Jab. 70. — Eunp. in Tphig. 

— Pro pert. 2. — Sop/incles. A lieute- 

nant of Ptolemy, set over Salamis. Patywn. 

— J>au$, A city of Egypt. St mb. 1 4* 

A mathematician in the age of the em- 
peror Trajan. 

ME. vf.Nn s Agrippa, a celebrated Ho- 
man who appeased the Homan populace in 
the infancy of the consular government by 
repeating the well known fable of the belly 
and limbs. lie florished 495 B. C. liv. 2, 

c. 1C, 52, 55. A Roman consul. An 

insane person in the age of Horace. 

Men f pm ron, a man who attempted to 
offer violence to his own mother. lie was 
changed into a wild beast. Omd. Met. 7 , 
v. 587. 

M£vfs, the fust king of Egypt. ITe 
built the town of Memphis, as it is goneially 
supposed, and deserved, by bis abilities and 
popularity, to be called a god after death. 
Hero dot. 2, c. 1 A 90. — I)iod. 1 . 

Menesthex roft'rus, a town of Ilispunia 
B&tlca, 

MF. NESTF.trs or Menestxieos, or Mn Es- 
thers, a son of Pereus, who so insinuated 
himself into the favor of the people of Athens, 
that, during the long absence of Theseus, he 
was elected king. The lawful monarch at 
his return home was expelled, and Mnestheus 
established his usurpation by his popularity 
and great moderation. As he had been one 
of Helen’s suitors, he went to the Trojan war 
at the head of the people of Athens, and died 
in his return in the island of Melos. He 
reigned 25 years B. C. 1205, and was suc- 
ceeded by Demophoon the son of Theseus. 
PluU in Thes. — A son of Iphicrates who 
distinguished himself in the Athenian armies. 
C. Nep. in Tim . 

Menesthius, a Greek killed by Paris in 
the Trojan war. 

Menetas, a man set governor over Baby- 
lon by Alexander. Curt. 5, c. I. 

Meninx or LotofhagItis insula, 
now Zerbit an island on the coast of Africa, 
near the Syrtis Minor. It was peopled bj 
the people of Neritos, and thence called Ac- 
ritia. Plin. 5, c. 7- — Sirab. 1 7. — SU. It. 5 
v. 5 IS. 
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Menipfa, one of tlie Amazons* who as- 
sisted Metes, &c. 

Menippides, a son of Hercules. Apol - 
loci . 

Menippus, a cynic philosopher of Phoe- 
nicia. He was originally a slave, and ob- 
tained his liberty with a sum of money and 
became one of the greatest usurers at Thebes. 
He grew so desperate from the continual re- 
proaches and insults to which he was daily ex- 
posed on account of his meanness, that he 
destroyed himself. He vt rote 15 books of 
satires which have been lost. M. Varro com- 
posed satires in imitation of his style, and 
called them Menippcan. — A native of 
Stratonice who was pieceptor to Cicero for 
some time. Cic. JBr. 91. 

Menios, a plebeian consul at Rome. He 
was the first who made the rostrum at Rome 
with the beaks ( rostra ) of the enemy’s ships. 

A son of Lycaon, killed by the same 

thunder-bolt which destroyed his father. 
Ovid. Ib . 472. 

Mennis, a town of Assyria abounding in 
bitumen. Curt. 5, c. 1. 

Menodotus, a physician. A Samian 

historian. 

Menceceus, a Theban, father of Hippo- 

nome, Jocasta, and Creon. A young 

Theban, son of Creon. He offered himself 
to death when Tiresias, to ensure victory on 
the side of Thebes against the Argive forces, 
ordered the Thebans to sacrifice one of the 
descendants of those who sprang from the 
dragon’s teeth, and he killed himself near 
the cave where the dragon of Mars had for- 
merly resided- The gods required this sa- 
crifice because the dragon had been killed 
by Cadmus, and no sooner was Creon dead 
than his countrymen obtained the victory. 
Slot. Theb. 10, v. 614. — Eurip. Phcen . — 
Apollod. 5, c. 6. — Cic. Tunc * 1, c. 98. — 
Sophocl. in Anlig. 

Mencetes, the pilot of the ship Gyas, 
at the naval games exhibited by iEneas at the 
anniversary of his father’s death. He was 
thrown into the sea by Gyas for his inatten- 
tion, and saved himself by swimming to a 

rock. Virg. JEn. 5, v. 161, &c. An 

Arcadian, killed by Turnus in the wars of 
J2neas. Id. 12, v. 517. 

Mbncetiabes. [ Fid. Mencetius. ] 

Mencetius, a son of Actor ana JEgina 
after her amour with Jupiter, He left his 
mother and went to Opus, where he had, by 
Sthenele, or according to others, by Philo- 
mela, or Polymela, Patroelus, often called 
from him Menastiades . Mencetius was one 
of the Argonauts. Apollod. 4, c. 24. — 
Homer. XI. 1, v. 507. — Hygin. fab. 97. 

Menon, a Thessalian commander in the 
expedition of Cyrus the younger against his 
brother Artaxerxes. He was dismissed on, 
the suspicion that he had betrayed his fellow 

soldiers. JDwd. 14. A Thessalian refused 

the freedom of Athens, though he furnished a 


number of auxiliaries to the people. 'lhe 

husband of Semiramis. A sophist in the 

age of Socrates. One of the first kings of 

Phrygia. Dionys. Hal. A scholar of 

Phidias, &c. 

* Menofhilus, an eunuch to whom Mi- 
thridates, when conquered by Pompey, en- 
trusted the care of his daughter. Menophilus 
murdered the princess for fear of her falling 
into the enemy’s hands. Ammian. 16. 

Menta or Minthe. [Fid. Minthe.] 

Mentes, a king of the Taphians in 
JEtolia, son of Ancliialus, in the time of the 
Trojan war. 

Mentissa, a town of Spain. Liu. 26, 
c. 17. 

Mento, a Roman consul, &c. 

Mentor, a faithful friend of Ulysses. 

A son of Hercules. A king of Sidonia 

who revolted against Artaxerxes Ochus, and 
afterwards was restored to favor by his 

treachery to his allies, &c. JDiod. 16. An 

excellent artist in polishing cups and engrav- 
ing flowers on them. Plin. 55, c. 11.— 
Mart. 9, ep. 65, v. 16. 

Menyllus, a Macedonian set over the 
garrison which Antipater had stationed at 
Athens. He attempted in vain to coirupt 
the innocence of Phocion. Pint. 

Mera, a priest of Venus. Slat. Theb. 8, 

v. 478. A dog of Icarius, which by his 

cries showed Erigone where her murdered 
father had been thrown. Immediately 
after this discovery the daughter hung her- 
self in despair, and the dog pined away, 
and was made a constellation in the heavens 
known by the name of Cams. Quid. Met . 

7, v. 565. — Hygin. fab. 150. — JElian. 
Hist. 7, c. 28. 

Mera or Mcera, one of the Atlantides 
who married Tegeates son of Lycaon. Pans. 

8, c. 48, 

Mercurii promontorium, a cape oi 
Africa near Clypea. Liv. 26, c. 44. L 29, 
c. 27. — Plin. 5, c . 4. 

Mercurius, a celebrated god of antiquity, 
called Hermes by the Greeks. There were 
no less than five of this name according to Ci- 
cero ; a son of Ccelus and Lux ; a son of Va- 
lens and Coronis ; a son of the Nile ; a son 
I of Jupiter and Mala; and another called 
by the Egyptians Thaut. Some add a sixth, 
a son of Bacchus and Proserpine. To the son 
of Jupiter and Maia, the actions of all the 
others have been probably attributed, as he is 
the most famous and the best known. Mer- 
cury was the messenger of the gods, and of Ju- 
piter in particular ; he was the patron of tra- 
vellers and of shepherds ; he conducted the 
souk of the dead into the infernal regions, and 
not only presided over orators, merchants, de- 
claimers, but he was also the god of thieves, 
pickpockets, and all dishonest persons. His 
name is derived a mercibus, because he was 
the god of merchandize among the Latins. 
He was born, according to the more received 

opinion, 
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opinion, in Arcadia, on mount Cyllene, and 
in his infancy he was entrusted to the care of 
the Seasons. The day that ho was born, or 
more probably the following day, he gave an 
early proof of his craftiness and dishonesty, in 
stealing away the oxen of Admetus which 
Apollo tended. He gave another pi oof of 
his thievish propensity, by taking also the 
quiver and arrows of the divine shepherd, and 
ne encrcased liis fame by robbing Neptune of 
Ills trident, Venus of her girdle, Mars of liis 
sword, Jupiter of his sceptre, and Vulcan of 
many of his mechanical instruments. These 
specimens of his art recommended him to the 
notice of the gods, and Jupiter took him as 
his messenger, interpreter, and cup-bearer in 
the assembly of the gods. This last office he 
discharged till the promotion of Ganymede. 
He was presented by the king of heaven with 
a winged cap called petasus, and with wings 
for his feet called talaria. He had also a 
short sword called herpe, which he lent to Per- 
seus. With these he was enabled to go into 
whatever part of the universe he pleased with 
the greatest celerity, and besides he was per- 
mitted to make himself invisible, and to assume 
whatever shape he pleased. As messenger of 
Jupiter lie was entrusted with all his seciets. 
He was the ambassador and plenipotentiaiy of 
the gods, and he was concerned in all alliances 
and treaties. He was the confident of Jupi- 
ter’s amours, and he often was set to watch 
over the jealousy and intrigues of Juno. The 
invention of the lyre and its seven strings is 
ascribed to him. This lie gave to Apollo, and 
received in exchange the celebrated caduccus 
with which the god of poetry used to drive the 
flocks of king Admetus. [TO. Caduccus.] In 
the wars of the giants against the gods, Mer- 
cury showed liimself brave, spirited, and ac- 
tive. He delivered Mars from the long con- 
finement wliicli he suffered from the superior 
power of the Aloides. He purified the Da- 
naides of the murder of their husbands, he 
tied Ixion to his wheel in the infernal regions, 
he destroyed the hundred-eyed Argus, he 
sold Hercules to Omphale the queen of Ly- 
dia, he conducted Priam to the tent of Achil- 
les, to redeem the body of his son Hector, 
and he carried the infant Bacchus to the 
nymphs of Nysa. Mercury had many sur- 
names and epithets. He was called Cyllenius, 
Caduccator, Acacetos, from Acacos, an Ar- 
cadian; Acacesius, Tricephalos, Triplex, 
Chthonius, Camillus, Agoneus, Delius, Ar- 
eas, Ac* His children arc also numerous as 
well as his amours. He was father of Auto- 
lycus, by Chione ; of Myrtillus, by Cleobula ; 
of Libys, by Libya ; of Echion and Eurytus, 
by Antianlra ; of Cephalus, by Creusa ; of 
Prylis, by Issa ; and of Priapus, according to 
some. He was also father of Hermaphro- 
ditus, by Venus ; of Eudorus, by Polimela ; 
of Pan by Dryope, or Penelope. His wor- 
ship was well established, particularly in 
Greece, Egypt, and Italy. He was wor- 
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shipped at Tanagra in Bceotia, under the 
name of Criophorus, and represented as car- 
lying a ram on his shoulders, because he de- 
livered the inhabitants from a pestilence by 
telling them to carry a lam in that manner 
lound the walls of their city. The Homan 
merchants yearly celebrated a festival on the 
15th of May, in honor of Mercury, in a 
temple near the Circus Maximus. A preg- 
nant sow was then sacrificed and sometimes a 
calf, and particularly the tongues of animals 
were offered. After the votaries had sprink- 
led themselves with water with laurel leaves, 
they offered prayers to the divinity, and in- 
treated him to be favorable to them, and to 
forgive whatever artful measures, false oaths, 
or falsehoods they had used or uttered in the 
pursuit of gain. Sometimes Mercury appears 
on monuments with a large cloak round his 
arm, or tied under his chin. The chief en- 
signs of his power and offices arc his caducrus, 
his petasus, and his talaria . Sometimes he 
is represented sitting upon a Cray fish, hold- 
ing in one hand his caducous, and in the 
other the claws of the fish. At other times 
he is like a young man without a beard, 
holding in one hand a purse, as being the 
tutelary god of merchants, with a cock on 
his wrists as an emblem of vigilance, and at 
his feet a goat, a scorpion, and a fiy. . Some 
of his statues represented him as a youth 
fascino credo. Sometimes he rests his foot 
upon a tortoise. In Egypt his statues rc- 
pi esented him with the head of a dog, w hence 
he was often confounded with Anubis, and 
received the sacrifice of a stork. Offerings 
of milk and honey were made because he -was 
the god of eloquence, whose powers were 
sweet and persuasive. The Greeks and 
Homans offered tongues to him by throwing 
them into the fire, as he was the patron of 
speaking, of which the tongue is the organ. 
Sometimes his statues represent hhu as with- 
out arms, because, according to some, the 
power of speech con prevail over every thing 
even without the assistance of arms. Homer* 
Od . 1, Sec. XI. I, Ac. Hymn, in Merc . — Xu- 
cian. in Mort . Dial * — Ovid. Fast . 5, v* 607, 
Met. 1, 4, 11, 14. — Martial. 9, ep . 55. — 
Stat. Theb. 4. — Fans. 1, 7, 8 A 9. — Orpheus* 
— Flul. in Mam — • Varro de L. X. 0. — Flato 
in Fhccd. — Liv. 56. — Virg . G. 1. Mn. 1, ▼. 

48. —Uiod. 4 A 5. — Apolhd. I, 2 & 3 

Apollon. Arg. 1. — Moral. 1, od. 10. — JEXygin. 
fab. F. A. 2. — Tzetz. in Lyc . 219. — Cic. de 
Nat. J). — Lactanlius. — FhUostr. 1, Icon. c. 

27. — Manil, — Macrob . 1, Sat . c. 19. 

Trismogistus>apriest and philosopher of Egypt 
who taught his countrymen how to cultivate 
the olive, and measure their lands, and to un- 
derstand hieroglyphics. He lived in the age 
of Osiris, and wrote 40 books on theology, 
medicine, and geography, from which San- 
choniathon the Phoenician historian has taken 
his theogonia. IHod. 1 A 5. — Flat, de Xml* 
$ Os. Cic. 3, de Nat . 1) 
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MeriEtrix, a name under which Venus 
was worshipped at Abydos and at Samos, be- 
cause both those places had been benefited by 
the intrigues or the influence of courtezans. 
Aiken . 15. 

Meriones, a charioteer of Idomeneus 
king of Crete duiing the Trojan war, son of 
]\Iol us a Cretan prince, and Melphidis. He 
signalized himself before Troy, and fought 
with Deiphobus the son of Priam, whom he 
wounded. He was greatly admired by the 
Cretans, who even paid him divine honors 
aftei death. Herat. 1, od, 6, v. 1 5. — Homer . 
11 2, &c. — Dictys Cret. 1, &c. — Ovid. Met. 

15, fab. 1. A brother of Jason son of 

iEson, famous for his great opulence and for 
his avarice. Poly am. 6, c. 1. 

Mkrmeros, a centaur. Ovid . Met. 1 2, 

v. 505. A Trojan killed by Antilochus. 

A son of Jason and Medea, who was 

father to Ilus of Corinth. Pans. 2, c. 5. 

Mkrmnaile, a race of kings in Lydia of 
which Gyges was the first. They sat on the 
LycLan throne till the reign of Croesus, who 
was conquered by Cyrus king of Persia. 
They were descendants of the Heraclidse, 
and probably received the name of Mermna- 
dse from Mermnas, one of their own family. 
They were descended from Lemnos, or ac- 
cording to others, from Agelaus the son of 
Omphale by Hercules. Herodot . 1, c. 7 & 
14. 

Meroe, now iS Tuabia, an island of JEthi- 
opia with a town of the same name, celebrated 
for its wines. Its original name was Saba, and 
Cambyses gave it that of Meroe from his 
sister. Strab. 17. — Herodot. 2, c .51.— 
Plin. 2, c. 175. — Mela, 1. — Lucan. 4, v. 
5. 55. 1. 10, v. 165 & 505. 

Merope, one of the Atlantides. She mar- 
ried Sisyphus son of JEolus, and like her 
sisters, was changed into a constellation after 
death. [V id. Pleiades.] It is said, that in the 
constellation of the Pleiades the star of Me- 
rope appears more dim and obscure than the 
rest, because she, as the poets observe, mar- 
ried a mortal, while her sisters married some 
of the gods or their descendants. Ovid. Fast. 
4, v. 175. — JDiod. 4. — Hygin. fab . 192. — 

Apollod. 1, c. 9. A daughter of Cypselus 

who married Cresphontes, king of Messenia, 
by whom she had three children. Her hus- 
band and two of her children were mur- 
dered by Polyphontes. The murderer 
obliged her to marry him, and she would 
have been forced to comply had not Epytus 
or Telephontes her third son, revenged his 
father’s death by assassinating Polyphontes. 
Apollod. 2, c. 6. —Pau$. 4, c. 5. — A daugh- 
ter of CEnopion beloved by Orion. Apollod. 

1, c. 4. A daughter of the Cebrenus 

who married iEsacus the son of Priam. 

A daughter of Erechtheus mother of Daeda- 
lus. Plut. in Thes . — A daughter of Pan- 

darus. A daughter of the river Sangarius 

who married king Priam. 
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Merops, a king of the island of Cos, who 
married Clymene, one of the Oceanides. lie 
was changed into an eagle and placed among 
the constellations. Ovid. Met . 1, v. 765. •— 

Apollod. 5. — Hygin. P. A. 2, c. 16. A 

celebrated soothsayer of Percosus in Troas, 
who foretold the death of his sons Adiastus 
and Amphius, who were engaged in the 
Trojan war. They slighted their father’s 
advice and were killed by Diomedes. 

Homer . II 2. One of the companions 

of iEneas, killed by Turnus. Virg. Mn. 9, 
v. 702. 

Meros, a mountain of India sacred to Ju- 
piter. It is called by Pliny, 6, c. 21, Nysa. 
Bacchus was educated upon it, whence 
arose the fable that Bacchus was confined in 
the thigh of his father. Mela, 2, 

c. 7. — Plin. 8, c. 15. Curt. 8, c. 10. — 

Diod. 1. 

Merijla Corn, a Roman who fought 
against the Gauls, and was made consul by 
Octavius in the place of Cinna. He some- 
time after killed himself in despair, &c. 
Plut. 

Mesa bates, an eunuch in Persia, flayed 
alive by order of Parysatis, because he had 
cut off the head and right hand of Cyrus. 
Plut. in Artax. 

Mesabius, a mountain of Bceotia hanging 
over the Euripus. Paus. 9, c. 22. 

Mesapla, an ancient name of Bceotia. 

Mesaubius, a servant of Eumseus the 
steward of Ulysses. Homer « Od. 14, v. 449 

Mesembria, now Miseuria, a maritime 
city of Thrace. Hence Mesembriacus. Ovid. 
1. Trist . 6, v. 57. — Another at the mouth 
of the Lissus. 

Mesene, an island in the Tigris where 
Apamea was built, now JDisel. Plin. 6, 
c. 27. 

Mesomedes, a lyric poet in the age of the 
emperor Antoninus. 

Mesopotamia, a country of Asia which 
receives its name from its situation (pso®* 
vrora.fji&) between the rivers Tigris and Eu- 
phrates. It is yearly inundated by the Eu- 
phrates, and die water properly conveyed 
over the country by canals. It is now called 
JDiarbec . Strab. 2. — Mela, 1, c. 11. — Cic. 
de Nat. JD. 2, c* 52. 

Mess ala, a name of Valerius Corvinus 
from his having conquered Messana in Sicily. 
This family was very ancient ; the most cele- 
brated was a friend of Brutus, who seized the 
camp of Augustus at Philippi. He was after- 
wards reconciled to Augustus, and died A. D. 
9, in his 77th year. Plut. Another con- 

sul, &c. — — The father of Valeria who mar* 
ried the dictator Sylla. Id. — A great flat- 
terer at the court of Tiberius.— A governor 

of Syria. A tribune in one of the Roman 

legions during the civil war between Vespasian 
and Vitellius, of which he wrote an historical 

account mentioned by Tacitus, Oral. 14. 

A consul with Domitius, &c. A painter at 

Rome, 
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Rome, who florished B. C. 235. — A writer 
whose book de An gusli jwogetiie was edited 
12mo. L. Bat. 1648. 

Messalina Valfria, a daughter of Mes- 
sala Barbatus. She married the emperor 
Claudius and disgiaced herself by her cruel- 
ties and incontinence. Her husband’s palace 
was not the only seat of her lasciviousness, 
but she prostituted herself in the public streets, 
and few men thei e were at Rome who could 
not boast of having enjoyed the favors of the 
impure Messalina. Her extravagancies at 
last irritated her husband ; he commanded her 
to appear before him to answer all the accu- 
sations which were brought against her, upon 
which she attempted to destroy herself, and 
when her courage failed, one of the tribunes, 
who had been sent to her, dispatched her with 
his sword, A. D. 48. It is in speaking of her 
debaucheries and lewdness that a celebrated 
satirist says, 

Et lassata viris, necdum satiata, recessit. 

Juv Tacit. Ann. 11, c. 37. — Suet, in 

Glaud. — j Dio. — Another called also Sta- 
tilia. She was descended from a consular 
family, and married the consul Atticus Vis- 
tinus, whom Nero murdered. She received 
with great marks of tenderness her husband’s 
murderer and married him. She had married 
four husbands before she came to the impe- 
rial throne ; and after the death of Nero she 
retired to literary pursuits and peaceful oc- 
cupations. Otho courted her and would 
have married her, had he not destroyed him- 
self. In his last moments he wrote her a 
very pathetic and consolatory letter, &c. 2’a- 
cit. Ann. 

Messalinus M. Valer. a Roman officer 
in the reign of Tiberius. He was appointed 
governor of Dalmatia, and rendered himself 
known by his opposition to Piso, and by his 
attempts to persuade the Romans of the 
necessity of suffering women to accompany 
the camps on their different expeditions. 
Tacit. Ann. 3. — One of Domitian’s in- 
formers. — ■ " ■ A flatterer of the emperor 
Tiberius. 

Mess an a, an ancient and celebrated town 
of Sicily on the streights which separate Italy 
from Sicily. It was anciently called Zancle, 
and was founded 1600 years before the Chris- 
tian era. The inhabitants, being continually 
exposed to the depredation of the people of 
Cuma, implored the assistance of the Mes- 
senians of Peloponnesus, and with them re- 
pelled the enemy. After this victorious 
campaign, the Messenians entered Zancle, 
and lived in such intimacy with the inhabitants 
that they changed their name, and assumed 
that of the Messenians, and called their city 
Messana. Another account says, that Anax- 
ilaus, tyrant of Rbegium, made war against 
the Zancleans with the assistance of the Mes- 
senians of Peloponnesus, and that after he 
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had obtained a decisive victory, he called the 
conquered city Messana in compliment to Ills 
allies, about 494 years before the Christian 
era. After this revolution at Zancle, the Ma- 
mertini took possession of it and made it the 
capital of the neighbouring country. [ Vid. 
Mamcrtini.] It afterwards fell into the hands 
of the Romans, and was for some time the 
chief of their possessions in Sicily. The in- 
habitants were called Messanii, Messanienses, 
and Mamertini. The streights of Messana 
have always been looked upon as very dan- 
gerous, especially by the ancients, on account 
of the rapidity of the cm rents, and the irre- 
gular and violent flowing and ebbing of the 
sea. Strab. 6, — Mela, 2, c. 7 . — Pans A, c . 23. 
Diod. 4. — Tkucyd. 1, Scc.—Hcrodol. 6, c. 23. 

1. 7, c. 28. 

MESSAriA, a country of Italy, between Ta- 
rentum and Brundusium. It is the same as 
Calabria. Tt received its name from Messa- 
pus, the son of Neptune, who left a pait of 
Bceotia called Messapia, and came to Italy, 
where he assisted the ltutulians against 2£neas. 

Ovid. Met. 14, v. 513 Virg. JEn. 7, v. 691. 

1. 8, v. 6. 1. 9, v. 27. 

Messatis, a town of Acliaia. Pans. 7, 

c. 18. 

Mfssf, a town in the island of Cythera. 
Slat. 1. Theb. 4, v. 22 6. 

Messfis, a fountain of Thessaly. Strab. 9. 

Messknk, a daughter of Tiiopas, king of 
Aigos, who married Polycaon son of Lei ex, 
king of Laconia. She encoui aged her hus- 
band to levy tioops. and to seize a pail of 
Peloponnesus, which after it had been con- 
quered, received her name. She received 
divine honors after her death, and bad a mag- 
nificent temple at Itliome, w here her statue 
was made half of gold and half of Pstrian 
marble. Pans. 4, c. 1 & 13. 

Messene, or Mksskna, now Muura-Matra, 
a city in the Peloponnesus, the capital of the 
country called Messenia. The inhabitants 
have rendered themselves famous for the war 
which they carried on against the Spartans, 
and which received the appellation of the 
Messenian war. The first Messcnian war 
arose from the following circumstances. The 
Messenians offered violence to some Spartan 
women who had assembled to offer sacrifices 
in a temple which was common to both na- 
tions, and which stood on the borders of their 
respective territories, and besides they killed 
Teleclus, the Spartan king, who attempted to 
defend the innocence of the females. This 
account, according to the Spaitan traditions, 
is contradicted by the Messenians, who ob- 
sefve that Teleclus with a chosen body of 
Spartans assembled at the temple, before 
mentioned, disguised in women’s clothes, and 
all secretly armed with daggers. This hostile 
preparation was to surprise some of the 
neighbouring inhabitants ; and in a quarrel 
which soon after arose, Teleclus and his asso- 
ciates 



nates were all killed. These quarrels were 
the cause of the first Messcnian war, which 
began B.C. 743 years. It was carried on 
with vigor and spirit on both sides, and after 
many obstinate and bloody battles had been 
fought and continued for 19 years, it was at 
last finished by the taking of Ithome by the 
Spartans, a place which had stood a siege of 
ten years, and been defended with all the 
power of the Messenians. The insults to 
which the conquered Messenians weie con- 
tinually exposed, at last excited their resent- 
ment, and they resolved to shake off the yoke. 
They suddenly revolted, and the second Mes- 
senian war was begun 685 B. C. and continued 
14 years. The Messenians at first gained 
some advantage, but a fatal battle in the third 
year of the war so totally disheartened them 
that they fled to Ira, where they resolved to 
maintain an obstinate siege against their vic- 
torious pursuers. The Spartans were assisted 
by the Samians in besieging Ira, and the 
Messenians were at last obliged to submit to 
the superior power of their adversaries. The 
taking of Ira by the Lacedaemonians, after a 
siege of 1 1 years, put an end to the second 
Messenian war. Peace was re-established 
for some time in Peloponnesus, but after the 
expiration of 200 years, the Messenians at- 
tempted a third time to free themselves from 
the power of Lacedsemon, B. C. 465. At 
that time the Helots had revolted from the 
Spartans, and the Messenians by joining 
their forces to these wretched slaves, looked 
upon their respective calamities as common, 
and thought themselves closely interested in 
each other’s welfare. Hie Lacedaemonians 
were assisted by the Athenians, but they soon 
grew jealous of one another’s power, and 
their political connection ended in the most 
inveterate enmity, and at last in open war. 
Ithome was ‘the place in which the Messe- 
nians had a ’second time gathered all their 
forces, and though ten years had already 
elapsed, both parties seemed equally confident 
of victory. The Spartans were afraid of 
storming Ithome, as the oracle of Delphi 
had threatened them with the greatest calami- 
ties, if they offered any violence to a place 
which was dedicated to the service of Apollo. 
The Messenians, however, were soon obliged 
to submit to their victorious adversaries, B. C. 
453, and they consented to leave their native 
country, and totally to depart from the Pelo- 
ponnesus, solemnly promising that if they ever 
returned Into Messenia, they would suffer 
themselves to be sold as slaves. The Messe- 
nians upon this, miserably exiled, applied to 
the Athenians for protection, and were per- 
mitted to inhabit Naupactus, whence some of 
them were afterwards removed to take pos- 
session of their ancient territories in Messenia, 
during the Peloponnesian war. 'The third 
Messenian war was productive of great revo- 
lutions in Greece, and though almost a private 
quarrel, it soon engaged the attention of all 
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the neighbouring states, and kindled the 
flames of dissension every where. Every state 
took up arms as if in its own defence, or to 
prevent additional power and dominion fiom 
being lodged in the hands of its rivals. Hie 
descendants of the Messenians at last returned 
to Peloponnesus, B. C. 370, after a long ba- 
nishment of 300 years. Pans. Mess. Sec. — . 
Justin. 3, c. 4, Sec. — * Strab. 6, &c. — Thu- 
cyd. 1, &c. — JDiod* 11, &c. — Plat, in Cym . 
&c. — Polyrcn 3. — Polyb . 4, &c. 

Mf&niLvia, a province of Peloponnesus, 
situate between Laconia, Elis, Arcadia, and 
the sea. Its chief city is Messena. [Vid. 
Messcna.] 

Mestor, a son of Perseus and Andromeda, 
who married Lysidice, daughter of Pelops, by 

whom he had Hippothoe. A son of Ptc- 

rilaus. — Of Priam. Apollod. 

Mesula, a town of Italy, in the country of 
the Sabines. 

Metabus, a tyrant of the Privernates. He 
was father of Camilla, whom he consecrated 
to the service of Diana, when he had been ba- 
nished from his kingdom by his subjects. 
Virg. JEn. 11, v. 540. 

Metagitnia, a festival in honor of Apollo, 
celebrated by the inhabitants of Melite, who 
migrated to Attica. It receives its name from 
its being observed in the month called Meta- 
gitnion. 

Meta-nira, the wife of Celeus, king of 
Eleusis, who first taught mankind agricul- 
ture. She is also called Meganira. Apollod . 

1, c. 5. 

Metapontum, a town of Lucania in 
Italy, founded about 1269 years B.C. by 
Metabus, the father of Camilla, or Epeus, one 
of the companions of Nestor. Pythagoras 
retired there for some time, and perished in a 
sedition. Annibal made it his head-quarters 
when in that part of Italy, and its attach- 
ment to Carthage was afterwards severely 
punished by the Roman conquerors, who 
destroyed its liberties and independence. A 
few broken pillars of marble are now the only 
vestiges of Metapontum. Strab . 5. — Mela, 

2, c. 4. — Justin . 12, c. 2. — Liv. 1. 8. 25, 
27, Sec. 

METAroNTUs, a son of Sisyphus, who 
married Theana. [ Vid. Theana.] Bygin. 
fab . 166. 

^ Meta urus, now Metro , a town with a small 
river of the same namely in the country of the 
Brutii. The river Metaunis falls into the 

Tyrrhene sea above Sicily. Another in 

Umbria, famous for the defeat of Asdrubal 
by the consuls Livy and Nero. Borat. 4, 
od. 4, v. 38. — - Mela, % c. 4. — Lucan . 2, 
v. 495. 

Metella, the wife of Sylla, 

Metelli, the surname of the family of 
the Caecilii at Rome, the most known of 

whom were A general who defeated the 

Achsoans, took Thebes, and invaded Ma- 
cedonia, Sec. — Q. Caecilius, who rendered 

himself 
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himself illustrious by his successes against 
Jugurtha tlie Numidian king, from which 
he was surnamed JSIumulu us. lie took, 
In this expedition, the celebrated Marius, 
as his lieutenant, and he had soon cause 
to repent of the confidence he had placed 
in him. Marius raised himself to power 
by defaming the character of his bene- 
factor, and Mctellus was recalled to Rome, 
and accused of extoition and ill-manage- 
ment. Marius was appointed successor to 
finish the Numidian war, and Mctellus was 
acquitted of the crimes laid to his charge 
before the tribunal of the Roman knights, 
who observed that the probity of his whole 
life and the greatness of his exploits were 
greater proofs of his innocence than the 
most powerful arguments. Cic. de Oral. 1, 
c. 48. — Sallust . de bell . Jug. — — — L. Cceci- 
lius, another, who saved from the flames the 
palladium, when Vesta’s temple was on fire. 
He was then high priest. He lost his sight 
and one of his arms in doing it, and the se- 
nate, to reward his zeal and piety, permitted 
him always to be drawn to the senate-house 
in a chariot, an honor which no one had ever 
before enjoyed. He also gained a gieat vic- 
tory over the Carthaginians in the first Punic 
war, and led in his triumph 15 generals, and 
120 elephants taken from the enemy. He 
was honored with the dictatorship, and the 

office of master of horse, &c. Q,. Cceci- 

lius Celer, another who distinguished himself 
by his spirited exertions against Catiline. He 
married Clodia, the sister of Clodius, who 
disgraced him by her incontinence and lasci- 
viousness. He died 57 years before Christ. 
He was greatly lamented by Cicero, who shed 
tears at the loss of one of his most faithful 
and valuable friends. Cic. de Cccl. — 
L. Caecilius, a tribune in the civil wars of 
J. Caesar and Pompey. He favored the cause 
of Pompey, and opposed Caesar when he en- 
tered Rome with a victorious army. He re- 
fused to open the gates of Saturn’s temple, in 
which were deposited great treasures, upon 
which they were broken open by Caesar, and 
Metellus retired, when threatened with death. 
— — Q. Caecilius, the grandson of the high 
priest, who saved the palladium from the 
flames, was a warlike general, who, from his 
conquest of Crete and Macedonia, was sur- 
named Macedonians. He had six sons, of 
whom four are particularly mentioned by 

Plutarch. Q. Caecilius, surnamed Balea- 

ricus , from his conquest of the Baleares. 

L. Caecilius, surnamed Diadematus, but sup- 
posed the same as that called Lucius with 
the surname of Dalmaticus, from a victory 
obtained over the Dalmatians during his con- 
sulship with Mutius Scaevola. — — Caius Cac- 
ciiius, surnamed Caprarius, who was consul 
with Carbo, A. U. C. 641. — The fourth 
was Marcus, and of these four brothers it is 
remarkable, that two of them triumphed in 
one day, but over what nations is not men- 
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tionod by V.utrop. 4. Nopos, a consul, Sec, 

Another, who accused C. Curio, his 

father’s detractor, and who also vented his 
resentment against Ciceio when going to 
banishment. — — Another, who, as tribune, 
opposed the ambition of Julius Caesar. — — — 
A general of the Roman aimies against the 
Sicilians and Carthaginians. Refine he 
marched he offered saci dices to all the gods, 
except Vesta, for which neglect the goddess 
was so incensed that she demanded the blood 
of his daughter Metclla. When Mcteilawas 
going to be immolated, the goddess placed a 
heifer in her place, and earned her to a temple 
at Lanuvium, of which she became the priest- 
ess. Lucius (’realms or Quintus sur- 

named Creticu 9, from his conquest in Crete, 
B. C. 66, is supposed by some to be the son 

of Metellus Macedonicus. . Cimber, one 

of the conspiiatois against J. Caesar. It was 
he who gave the signal to attack and murder 

the dictator in the senate-house. Pius, a 

general in Spain, against Sertorius, on whos » 
head he set a price of 1()0 talents, and 20,000 
acres of land. lie distinguished himself also 
in the Marsian war, and was high priest. He 
obtained the name of Ihus from the sorrow 
he showed during the banishment of his father 
Metellus NvmUicus , whom he caused to be 
recalled. Patera. 2, c. 5. — Sallust. Jug. 44. 
— A consul who commanded in Africa, &c. 
Val. Max. — Phn. — Plat. — JLiv. •— Pa- 
tore. 2. — Flor. 5, c. 8. — Paus. 7, C. 8 
& 15. — Ctr. in 1'usc. &c. — Juv. 5, v. 138. 

AppUin. Civ Casar. bell . Civ. — Sallust . in 

Jug. 

Metharma, a daughter of Pygmalion, 
king of Cyprus, and mother of Adonis by 
Cinyras, &c. — Apollod. 3, c . 14. 

Methion, the father of Pborbas, &c. 
Ouid. Met. 5, fab. 3. 

Methouius, a bishop of Tyre, who main- 
tained a controversy against Poiphyry. The 
best edition of his works is that of Paris, 
fob 1657. 

Methone, a town of Peloponnesus, where 
king Philip gained his first battle over the 
Athenians, B. C. 360 A town of Mace- 

donia, south of Pella, in the siege of which, 
according to Justin . 7, c. 6. Philip lost his 
right eye. —■■ — Another in Magnesia. Homer. 
II. 2, v. 71. 

Methydrium, a town of Peloponnesus, 
near Megalopolis. Val. Place . 

Methtmna, (now Porto Patera,) a town 
of the island of Lesbos, which received its 
name from a daughter of Macarcus. It is 
the second city of the island in greatness, po- 
pulation, and opulence, and its territory is 
fruitful, and the wines it produces excellent 
It was the native place of Arion. When the 
whole island of Lesbos revolted from the power 
of the Athenians, Methymna alone remained 
firm to its ancient allies. JDiod. 5. — Thu- 
cyd. 3. — Horat . 2, Sat. 8, v. 50. — Virg 
G. 3, v. 90. 
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Metiadusa, a daughter of Eupalamus, 
who married Cecrops, by whom she had Pan- 
dion. Apollod . 5, c. 15. 

Metilia i.ex, was enacted A. U. C. 536, 
to settle the power of the dictator, and 
of his master of horse, within certain 
bounds. 

Metilii, a patrician family brought from 
Alba to Rome, by Tullus Hostilius. Dionys. 
Hal . 

Metilius, a man who accused Fabius 
Maximus, before the senate, &c. 

Metiochus, a son of Miltiades, who was 
taken by the Phoenicians, and given to Da- 
rius king of Persia. He was tenderly 
treated by the monarch, though his father 
had conqueied the Persian armies in the 
plains of Marathon. Plut. — Herodot . G, 

c. 41. An Athenian entrusted with the 

care of the roads, &c. JPlut. 

Metion, a son of Erechtheus, king of 
Athens and Praxithea. He married Al- 
cippe, daughter of Mars and Agraulos. His 
sons drove Pandion from the throne of 
Athens, and were afterwards expelled by 
Pandion’s children. Apollod . 3, c. 15. — 
Paus. % c. 6. 

Metis, one of the Oceanides. She was 
Jupiter’s first wife, celebrated for her great 
prudence and sagacity above the rest of the 
gods. Jupiter, who was afraid lest she should 
bring forth into the world a child more cun- 
ning and greater than himself, devoured her 
in the first month of her pregnancy. Some 
time after this adventure the god had his head 
opened, from which issued Minerva armed 
from head to foot. According to Apol- 
lodorus, 1, c. 2, Metis gave a potion to Sa- 
turn, and obliged him to throw up the child- 
ren whom he had devoured. Hesiod . Theog. 
v. 890. — Apollod. 7, c. 3. — — Hygm. 

Metiscus, a charioteer to Turnus. Virg. 
Mi i. 12, v. 469. 

Metius Curtius, one of the Sabines who 
fought against the Romans, on account of 
the stolen virgins. — SufFetius, a dictator 
of Alba, in the reign of Tullus Hostilius. He 
fought against the Romans, and at last, finally 
to settle their disputes, he proposed a single 
combat between the Horatii and Curiatii. The 
Albans were conquered, and Metius promised 
to assist the Romans against their enemies. 
In a battle against the Veientes and Fidenates, 
Metius showed his infidelity by forsaking the 
Romans at the first onset, and retired to a 
neighbouring eminence, to wait for the event 
of die battle, and to fall upon whatever side 
proved victorious. The Romans obtained the 
victory, and Tullus ordered Metius to be tied 
between two chariots, which were drawn by 
four horses two different ways, and his limbs 
wetorn away from his body, about 669 years 
before the Christian era. Liv. 1, c. 25, &c. 

—Flor. 1, c. 3. — Virg. JEn. 8, v. 642. 

A critic. [Fid* Tarpa.] — Cams, a cele- 
brated informer under Domitian, who en- 
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riched himself with the plunder of those who 
were sacrificed to the emperor’s suspicion. 

Met<ecla, festivals instituted by Theseus 
in commemoration of the people of Attica 
having removed to Athens. 

Meton, an astrologer and mathematician 
of Athens. His father’s name was Pau- 
sanias. He refused to go to Sicily with his 
countrymen, and pretended to be insane, be- 
cause he foresaw the calamities that attended 
that expedition. In a book called Enneade - 
caterides, or the cycle of 19 years, he endea- 
voured to adjust the course of the sun and of 
the moon, and supported, that the solar and 
lunar years could regularly begin from the 
same point in the heavens. This is called 
by the modems the golden numbers. He 
florished B. C. 43 2. Vitruv . 1. — Plut. in 

Ntcm. A native of Tarentum, who 

pretended to be intoxicated that he might 
draw the attention of his countrymen, 
when he wished to dissuade them from 
making an alliance with king Pyrrhus. Plut, 
in Pyrr. 

Metope, che wife of the river Sangarius. 

She was mother of Hecuba. The daughter 

of Ladon, who married the Asopus* -■■■ 

A river of Arcadia. 

Metra, the daughter of Eresichthon, a 
Thessalian prince, beloved by Neptune. When 
her father had spent all his fortune to gratify 
the canine hunger under which he labored, 
she prostituted herself to her neighbours, and 
received for reward oxen, goats, and sheep, 
which she presented to Eresichthon. Some 
say that she had received from Neptune the 
power of changing herself into whatever ani- 
mal she pleased, and that her father sold her 
continually to gratify his hunger, and that she 
instantly assumed a different shape, and became 
again his property. Ovid. Met. 8, fab. 21 . 

Mftragyrte, one of the names of Tellus 
or Cybele. 

Metrobius, a player greatly favored by 
Sylla. Plut. 

Metrocles, a pupil of Theophrastus, who 
had the care of the education of Clcombrotus 
and Cleomenes. He suffocated himself when 
old and infirm. JDiog. 

Metrodorus, a physician of Chios, B. C. 
444. He was the disciple of Democritus, and 
had. Hippocrates among his pupils. His com- 
positions on medicine, &c. are lost. He sup- 
ported (hat the world was eternal and infinite, 

and denied the existence of motion. Diog 

A painter and philosopher of Stratonice, 
B. C. 1 71 . He was sent to Paulus ASmylius, 
who after the conquest of Perseus demanded of 
the Athenians a philosopher and a painter, the 
former to instruct his children, and the latter 
to make a painting of his triumphs. Metro- 
dorus was sent, as in him alone were united 
the philosopher and the painter. Plin 35, c. 1 1. 
— Cic. 5, de Finib . 1. de Orat. 4. Acad. — 

Viod. in Epic A friend of Mithridates, 

sent as ambassador to Tigranes, king of Ar- 
menia* 
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mciva. He was remarkable for his learning, 
moderation, humanity, and justice. He w sis 
put to death by his royal master, for liis in- 
fidelity, U. C. 7 2. Strab. — Pint. An- 

other, of a vciy retentive memory. 

Mktuofh vnfs, an officer of Mitliridates, 
who invaded Euboea, cS:e. 

Metropolis, a town of Plnygia on the 
Meander. — Another of Thessaly near 
Pharsalia. 

Mettius, a chief of the Gauls, imprisoned 
by J. Caesar. Cces. Bell. G. 

Mettus. [ Fid. Modus.] 

Metulum, a town of Liburnia, in be- 
sieging of which Augustus was wounded. 
Dio. 49. 

Mevania, now Bevagna, a town of Um- 
bria, on the Clitumnus, the birth-place of the 

poet Propertius. Lucan . 1, v. 475 Pro- 

pert. 4, el. 1, v. 124. 

M evius, a wretched poet. [Fid. Mae- 
vius.] 

Mezentius, a king of the Tyrrhenians 
when /Eneas came into Italy. He was re- 
markable for his cruelties, and put his subjects 
to death by slow tortures, or sometimes tied a 
man to a dead corpse face to face, and suf- 
fered him to die in that condition. He was 
expelled by his subjects, and fled to Turnus, 
who employed him in his war against the 
Trojans. He was killed by /Eneas, with his 
son Lausus. Hal. 1, c. 15. — Justin. 

43, c. 1. — Jav. 1, c. 2. — Virg. JEn. 7, v. 
648. L 8, v. 482. — Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 881. 

Micea, a virgin of Elis, daughter of Phi- 
iodemus, murdered by a soldier called Lucius, 
Sec. Plut. dc cl. Mul. 

Micipsa, a king of Numidia, son of Ma- 
sinissa, who, at his death, B. C. 119, left his 
kingdom between his sons Adherbal and 
Hiempsal, and his nephew Jugurtha. Ju- 
gurtha abused his uncle’s favors by murder- 
ing his two sons. Sallust . de Jug. — Flor. 3 , 
c. 1. — Plut. in Gr. 

Micythus, a youth, through whom Dio- 
medon, by order of the Persian king, made 
an attempt to bribe Epaminondas.. C. Nip. 

in Epa. 4. A slave of Anaxilaus, of 

Rhegium. Herodot. 7, c. 170. 

Midas, a king of Phrygia, son of Gordius, 
or Gorgius, In the early part of his life, ac- 
cording to some traditions, lie found a large 
treasure, to which lie owed his greatness and 
opulence. The hospitality he shewed to Si- 
lenus the preceptor of Bacchus, who had 
been brought to him by some peasants, was 
liberally rewarded ; and Midas when he con- 
ducted the old man back to the god, was per- 
mitted to chuse whatever recompence he 
pleased. He had the imprudence and the 
avarice to demand of the god that whatever 
he touched might be turned into gold. His 
prayer was granted, but he was soon con- 
vinced of his injudicious choice ; and when 
the very meats which he attempted to eat be- 
came gold in his mouth, he begged Bacchus 
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to take away a present which must provt so 
fatal to the receiver. He was ordered to 'wash 
himself in the river Pactolus, whose sands 
were turned into gold by the touch of Midas. 
Some time aftei this adventuie, Midas had 
the imprudence to support that Pan was su- 
perior to Apollo in singing and playing upon 
the flute, for which rash opinion the offended 
god changed his eai s into those of an ass, to 
shew his ignorance and stupidity. This Mi- 
das attempted to conceal fiom the knowledge 
of his subjects, but one of his servants saw the 
length of his cais, and being unable to keep 
the secret, and afiaid to ic\eal it, appiehen- 
sivc of the king’s resentment, he opened a 
hole in the eai th, and after he had whispered 
there that Midas had the ears of an ass, he 
covered the place as before, as if he had buried 
his words in the ground. On that place, as 
the poets mention, grew a number of reeds, 
which, when agitated by the wind, uttered the 
same sound that had been buried beneath, and 
published to the world that Midas had the 
cars of an ass. Some explain the fable of the 
ears of Midas by the supposition that he kept 
a number of infoimers and spies, who were 
continually employed in gathering every se- 
ditious word that might drop from the mouths 
of his subjects. Midas, according to Strabo, 
died of drinking bull’s hot blood. This he 
did, as Plutaich mentions, to free himself 
fiom the numerous ill dreams w’hicli continu- 
ally tormented him. Midas, according to 
some, w r as son of Cybele. He built a town 
which he called Ancyrae. Ovid. Met. 11, 
fab. 5. — Plut. de Superst. — Strab. 1. — ijy- 
gin. fab. 191, 274. — Max. Tyr. 30.— Paw. 
1, c. 4. — Val . Max. 1, c. 6. — Herodot. 1, 
c. 14. — JElian. V. H. 4 & 12. — Che . de 
Div. 1, c. 56. 1. 2, c. 31. 

Miijea, a town of Argolis. Paus. 6, c. 20. 

Of Lycia. Stat. Theb. 4, v. 45. Of 

Boeotia, drowned by the inundations of the 
lake Copais. Strab. 8. — A nymph who 
had Aspledon by Neptune. Paus. 9, c. 38. 
A mistress of Electryon. Apollod. 

Milanion, a youth who became enamoured 
of Atalanta. He is supposed by some to be 
the same as Meleager or Hippomanes. Ovid. 

Ait. Am. 2, v. 188. A son of Amphi- 

damas. 

Milesii, the inhabitants of Miletus. [Fid. 
Miletus. ] 

Milesiorum mctrus, a place of Egypt at 
the entrance of one of the mouths of the 
Nile. 

Milesius, a surname of Apollo. — A 

native of Miletus. 

Miletia, one of the daughters of Scoda- 
sus, ravished with her sister by some young 
Thebans. Plut. $ Pam. 

MiLETinM, a town of Calabria, built by the 

people of Miletus of Asia, A town of 

Creto.^ Homer. II. 2. v. 154. 

Miletus, a son of Apollo, who fled from 
Crete to avoid the wrath of Minos, whom he 
H h raeditatw! 



meditated to dethrone. He came to Caria, 
where he built a city which he called by his 
own name. Some suppose that he only con- 
quered a city there called Anactoria, which 
assumed his name. They farther say, that he 
put the inhabitants to the swoid, and divided 
the women among his soldiers. Cyanea, a 
daughter of the Maeander, fell to his share. 
Sirab. 14. — Ovid . Met. 9, v. 446. — Pans. 7, 

c. 2. — Apollod . 5, c. 1. A celebrated 

town of Asia Minor, the capital of all Ionia, 
situate about ten stadia south of the mouth of 
the river Mseander near the sea-coast on the 
confines of Ionia and Caria. It was founded 
by a Cretan colony under Miletus, or accord- 
ing to others, by Neleus, the son of Codrus, 
or by Sarpcdon, Jupiter’s son. It has suc- 
cessively been called Lelegeis, Pithyusa, and 
Anactoria . The inhabitants, called Milesii, 
were very powerful, and long maintained an 
obstinate war against the kings of Lydia. 
They early applied themselves to navigation, 
and planted no less than 80 colonies, or, ac- 
cording to Seneca, 580, in different parts of 
the world. Miletus gave birth to Thales, 
Anaximenes, Anaximander, Hecatmus, Ti- 
motheus the musician, Pittacus one of the 
seven wise men, Sec. Miletus was also famous 
for a temple and an oracle of Apollo Didy- 
maeus, and for its excellent wool, with which 
were made stuffs and garments, held in the 
highest reputation, both for softness, elegance 
and beauty. The words Milcske fabulce , or 
MVesiaca , were used to express wanton and 
ludicrous plays. Ovid. Trist. 2, v. 415. — 
Capilolm. in Alb . 11. — Virg. G. 5, v. 306. 
— Strab. IS. — Paus . 7, c. 2. — Mela, 1, 
c. 17. — Plin. 6, c. 29. — Herodot . 1. &c. — - 
Senec. de ConsoL ad Alb. 

Milias, a part of Lycia. 

Milichus, a freedman who discovered 
Piso’s conspiracy against Nero. Tacit . 15, 
Ann. c. 54. 

Milinus, a Cretan king, &c. 

Milionia, a town of the Samnites, taken 
by the Romans. 

MIlo, a celebrated athlete of Crotona in 
Italy. His father’s name was Diotimus. He 
early accustomed himself to carry the greatest 
burdens, and by degrees became a monster in 
strength. It is said that he carried on his 
shoulders a young bullock 4 years old, for 
above 40 yards, and afterwards killed it with 
one blow of his fist, and eat it up in one day. 
He was seven times crowned at the Pythian 
games, and six at Olympia. He presented 
himself a seventh time, but no one had the 
courage or boldness to enter the lists against 
him. He was one of the disciples of Pytha- 
goras* and to his uncommon strength the 
learned preceptor and his pupils owed their 
life. The pillar which supported the roof of 
the school suddenly gave way, but Milo sup- 
ported the whole weight of the building, and 
gave the philosopher and his auditors time to 
escape. In his old age Milo attempted to pull 
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up a tree by the roots and break it. He part- 
ly effected it, but his strength being giaduaily 
exhausted, the tree when half cleft re-umted, 
and his hands remained pinched in the body of 
the tree. He was then alone, and being un- 
able to disentangle himself, he was eaten up 
by the wild beasts of the place, about 500 
years before the Christian era. Ovid. Met. 1 5 
— Cic. de Senect. — Val. Max. 9, c. 12. — < 

Strab. 16. — Pans. 6, c. 1 1 . T. Annius, 

a native of Lanuvium, who attempted to ob- 
tain the consulship at Rome by intrigue and 
seditious tumults. Clodius the tribune op- 
posed his views, yet Milo would have suc- 
ceeded had not an unfortunate event totally 
frustrated his hopes. As he was going into 
the country, attended by his wife and a nu- 
merous retinue of gladiators and servants, he 
met on the Appian road his enemy Clodius, 
who was returning to Rome with three of his 
friends and some domestics completely armed. 
A quarrel arose between the servants. Milo 
supported his attendants, and the dispute be- 
came general. Clodius received many severe 
wounds, and was obliged to retire to a neigh- 
bouring cottage. Milo pursued his enemy in 
his retreat, and ordered his servants to dispatch 
him. Eleven of the servants of Clodius shared 
his fate, as also the owner of the house who 
had given them a reception. The body of the 
murdered tribune was carried to Rome, and 
exposed to public view. The enemies of Milo 
inveighed bitterly against the violence and 
barbarity with which the sacred person of a 
tribune had been treated. Cicero undertook 
the defence of Milo, but the continual clamors 
of the friends of Clodius, and the sight of an 
armed soldiery, which surrounded the seat of 
judgment, so terrified the orator, that he for- 
got the greatest part of his arguments, and 
the defence he made was weak and injudicious. 
Milo was condemned and banished to Massi- 
lia. Cicero soon after sent his exiled friend a 
copy of the oration which he had delivered in 
his defence, in the form in which we have it 
now ; and Milo, after he had read it, ex- 
claimed, 0 Cicero , hadst thou spoken before my 
accusers in those terms, Milo would not be now 
eating Jigs at Marseilles > The friendship and 
cordiality of Cicero and Milo were the fruits 
of long intimacy and familiar intercourse. 
It was by the successful labors of Milo that 
the orator was recalled from banishment and 
restored to his friends. Cic . pro Milon . — 

Paterc. 2, c. 47 & 68. — Dio . 40 A 

general of the forces of Pyrrhus. He was 
made governor of Tarentum, and that he 
might be reminded of his duty to his sove- 
reign, Pyrrhus sent him as a present a chain, 
which was covered with the skin of Nicias 
the physician, who had perfidiously offered 
the Romans to poison his royal master for 

a sum of money. Polycen. 8, fisc. — A 

tyrant of Pisa in Elis, thrown into the river 
Alpheus by his subjects for his oppression.- 
Ovid, in lb. v. 525. 
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Mu.onhis. a thunken buffoon at Koine, 
accustomed to dance when intoxicated. Ho- 
*v it . 2, Sat, 1, v. 24. 

Miltas, a soothsayer, who assisted Dion 
in explaining prodigies, &c. 

Miltiades, an Athenian, son of Cyp- 
selus, who obtained a victory in a chariot race 
at the Olympic games, and led a colony of his 
countrymen to the Chersonesus. The causes 
of this appointment are striking and singular. 
The Thracian Dolonei, harassed by a long 
war with the Absyntliians, were directed by 
the oracle of Delphi to take for their king the 
first man they met in their return home, who 
invited them to come under his roof and 
partake of his entertainments. This was 
Miltiades, whom the appearance of the Do- 
lonci, their strange arms and garments, had 
struck. lie invited them to Ins house, and 
was made acquainted with the commands of 
the oracle. He obeyed, and when the oracle of 
Delplii had approved a second time the choice 
of die Dolonei, he departed for the Chcr- 
sonesus, and was invested by the inhabitants 
with sovereign power. The first measure he 
took was to stop the further incursions of the 
Absynthians, by building a strong w all across 
die Isthmus. When he had established him- 
self at home, and fortified his dominions 
against foreign invasion, he turned his aims 
against Lampsacus. His expedition was 
unsuccessful , he was taken in an ambuscade, 
and made prisoner. Ilis friend Cicesus, 
king of Lydia, was informed of his captivity, 
and he procured his release by threatening 
the people of Lampsacus with liis severest 
displeasure. He lived a few years after he 
had recovered his liberty. As he had no is- 
sue, he left his kingdom and possessions to 
Stesagoras the son of Cimon, who was his bro- 
ther by the same mother. The memory of 
Miltiades was gready honored by the Dolonei, 
and they regularly celebrated festivals and ex- 
hibited shows in commemoration of a man to 
whom they owed dieir greatness and preser- 
vation* Some time after Stesagoras died with- 
out issue, and Miltiades, the son of Cimon, 
and the brother of the deceased, was sent by 
the Adienianswith one ship to take possession 
of the Chersonesus. At his arrival Miltiades 

appeared mournful, as if lamenting the re- 
cent death of his brother. The principal in- 
habitants of the country visited the new go- 
vernor to condole widi him ; but their confi- 
dence in his sincerity proved fatal to them. 
Miltiades seized their persons, and made him- 
self absolute in Chersonesus; and to strengthen 
himself he married Hcgesipyla, the daughter 
of Olorus the king of the Thracians. Ilis 
prosperity however was of short duration. In 
the third year of his government his dominions 
were threatened by an invasion of the Scythian 
Nomades, whom Darius had some time be- 
fore irritated by entering their country. lie 
' fled before them, but as their hostilities were 
but momentary, he a as soon restored to his 
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kingdom. Three ycats aftei he left Clicrso, 
nesus and set sail for Athens where he was 
received with great applause. He was pi esc 1 1 1 
at the celebrated battle of Marathon, in which 
all the chief officers ceded their power to him, 
and left the event of the battle to depend upon 
hissuperioi abilities. He obtained an impoi- 
tant victoiy [ Vitl, Marathon.] over the more 
numerous forces of his adversaries ; and when 
he had demanded of his fellow-citizens an 
olive ciown as the lewaid of his valor in the 
field of battle, he was not only refused, but 
seveiely leprimanded for presumption. The 
only icward, therefore, that he received for a 
victory which proved so beneficial to the in- 
terests of universal Greece, was in itself sim 
pie and inconsiderable, though tmly gm*t in 
the opinion of that age. He was repio- 
sented in the fiont of a picture among the 
rest of the commanders who fought at the 
battle of Marathon, and he seemed to exhort 
and animate his soldiers to fight with cou- 
rage and intrepidity. Some time after Mil- 
tiadcs was entrusted with a fleet of 70 ships, 
and m dcicd to punish those islands which had 
revolted to the Persians. He was successful 
at first, but a sudden report that the Persian 
fleet was coming to attack him, changed liis 
opeiations as he was besieging Paros. He 
laised the siege and returned to Athens, where 
lie was accused of tieason, and paiticuhuly of 
bolding a correspondence with the enemy. 
The falsity' of these accusations might have 
appeared, if Miltiades had been able to come 
into the assembly. A wound which he had 
received belbio Paros detained him at home, 
and his enemies taking advantage of his ab- 
sence, became more eagei in their accusations 
and louder in their clamois. lie was con- 
demned to death, but the rigor of the sentence 
w r as retracted on the lecollection of his great 
services to the Athenians, and he was put 
into prison till he had paid a fine of 50 ta- 
lents to the state. His inability to discharge 
so great a sum detained him in confinement, 
and soon after his wounds became incurable, 
and he died about 489 years before the 
Christian era. Ilis body was ransomed by 
his son Cimon, who was obliged to bonow 
and pay the 50 talents, to give his father a 
decent burial. The crimes of Miltiades were 
probably aggravated in the eyes of his coun- 
trymen when they remembered how he made 
himself absolute in Chersonesus, and in con- 
demning the barbarity of the Athenians to- 
wards a general, who was the source of their 
military prosperity, we must remember the 
jealousy which ever reigns among a free and 
independent people, and how watchful they 
are in defence of the natural rights which they 
sec wrested from others by violence and op- 
pression. Cornelius Nepos has written the 
life of Miltiades the sun of Cimon ; but his 
history is incongruous and not authentic ; and 
the author, by confounding the actions of the 
son of Cimon, with those of the son of Cyp- 
13 h 2 &eiu& 



solus, has made the whole dark and unintelli- 
gible. Greater reliance in reading the actions 
of both the Miltiades is to be placed on the 
narration of Herodotus, whose veracity is 
confirmed, and who was indisputably more 
informed and more capable of giving an ac- 
count of the life and exploits of men who 
florished in his age, and of which he could 
see the living monuments. Herodotus was 
born about six years after the famous battle 
of Marathon, and C. Nepos, as a writer of 
the Augustan age, florished about 450 years 
after the age of the father of history. C. 
N'ej). in vita . — Herodot. 4, c. 157. 1. 6, c. 
54, &c. — Plut. in dim, — Veil. Max . 5, 

c. 5. — Justin. 2. — * Pans. An Archon 

of Athens. 

Milto, a favorite mistress of Cyrus the 
younger. [ Vid. Aspasia.] 

Milvius, a parasite at Rome, Sec . Horat . 

2, Sat. 7. A bridge at Home over the 

Tiber, now called Pont de Molle. Cic. ad 
Att. 15, ep. 55. — • Sail. Cat . 45. — Tacit . A. 
15, c. 47. 

Milyas, a country of Asia Minor, better 
known by the name of Lycia. Its inhabi- 
tants, called Milyades, and afterwards Solymi, 
were among the numerous nations which 
formed the army of Xerxes in his invasion of 
Greece. — Herodot . — Cic . Verr. 1, c. 58. 

Mimallones, the Bacchanals, who, when 
they celebrated the orgies of Bacchus, put 
noras on tbeir heads. They are also called 
MimaUonides, and some derive their name 
from the mountain Mimas. Vers. 1, v. 99. 
— Ovid. A . A. v. 541. — Stat. Theb. 4, v. 
660. 

Mimas, a giant whom Jupiter destroyed 

with thunder. Moral. 5, od . 4. A high 

mountain of Asia Minor, near Colophon. 

Ovid. Met. 2, fab. 5. A Trojan, son of 

Theano and Amycus, born on the same night 
as Paris, with whom he lived in great inti- 
macy. He followed the fortune of JEneas, 
and was killed by Mczentius. Virg. JEtu 
10, v. 702. 

Mimnermus, a Greek poet and musician 
of Colophon in the age of Solon. He chiefly 
excelled in elegiac poetry, whence some have 
attributed the invention of it to him, and 
indeed, he was the poet who made elegy an 
amorous poem, instead of a mournful and 
melancholy talc. In the expression of love, 
Propertius prefers him to Homer as this verse 
shews: 

Plus in amore valet Mimnermi versus Homer o. 

In his old age Mimnermus became ena- 
moured of a young girl called Nanno. Some 
few fragments of his poetry remain collected 
by Stobaeus. He is supposed by some to be 
the inventor of the pentameter verse, which 
others however attribute to Callinus or Archi- 
lochus. The surname of Zigustiades *.iyvs 
( shrill voiced ), has been applied to him, though 
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some imagine the word to be the name of his 
father. Strab. 1 8c 14. — Pans. 9, c. 29. — . 
JDiog . ] . — Propert. 1, el. 9, v. 11. — Horae 
1, ep. 6, v. 65. 

Mi nci us, now Mincto , a river of Vene- 
tia, flowing from the lake Benacus, and fall- 
ing into the Po. Virgil was bom on its banks, 
Virg. Pel. 7, v. 15. G. 5, v. 15. jEn. 10. 
v. 206. 

Mindarus, a commander of the Spartan 
fleet during the Peloponnesian war. He was 
defeated by the Athenians, and died 410 
B. C. Plut. 

Mineides, the daughters of Minyas or 
Mineus, king of Orchomenos in Bceotia. 
They were three in number, Leuconoe, Leu- 
cippe, and Alcithoe. Ovid calls the two first 
Clymene and Iris. They derided the orgies 
of Bacchus, for which impiety the god in- 
spired them with an unconquerable desire of 
eating human flesh. They drew lots which of 
them should give up her son as food to the rest. 
The lot fell upon Leucippe, and she gave up 
her son Hippasus, who was instantly devoured 
by the three sisters. They were changed into 
bats. In commemoration of this bloody 
crime, it was usual among the Orchomenians 
for the high priest, as soon as the sacrifice was 
finished, to pursue, with a drawn sword, all 
the women who had entered the temple, and 
even to kill the first he came up to. Ovid. 
Met. 4. fab . 12. — Plut. Queest. Gr . 58. 

Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, war, 
and all the liberal arts, was produced from 
Jupiter’s brain without a mother. The god, 
as it is reported, married Metis, whose supe- 
rior prudence and sagacity above the rest of 
the gods, made him apprehend that the chil- 
dren of such an union would be of a more 
exalted nature, and more intelligent than their 
father. To prevent this, Jupiter devoured 
Metis in her pregnancy, and some time after, 
to relieve the pains which he suffered in 
his head, he ordered Vulcan to cleave it open. 
Minerva came all armed and grown up from 
her father’s brain, and immediately was ad- 
mitted into the assembly of the gods, and 
made one of the most faithful counsellors of 
her father. The power of Minerva was great 
in heaven ; she could hurl the thunders of 
Jupiter, prolong the life of men, bestow the 
gift of prophecy, and, indeed, she was the 
only one of all the divinities whose authority 
and consequence were equal to those of Ju- 
piter. The actions of Minerva are nume- 
rous, as well as the kindnesses by which she 
endeared herself to mankind. Her quarrel 
with Neptune concerning the right of giving 
a name to the capital of Cecropia, deserves 
attention. The assembly of the gods settled 
the dispute by promising the preference to 
which ever of the two gave the most useful 
and necessary present to the inhabitants of 
the earth. Neptune, upon this, struck the 
ground with his trident, and immediately a 
horse issued from the earth. Minerva pro- 
duced 



duced the olive, and obtained the victory by 
the unanimous voice of the gods, who ob- 
served that the olive, as the emblem of peace, 
is far preferable to the horse, the symbol of 
war and bloodshed. The victorious deity 
called the capital Athena , and became the tu- 
telar goddess of the place. Minerva was al- 
ways veiy jealous of her power, and the man- 
ner in which she punished the presumption 
of Arachne is well known. [ Vid. Arachne.] 
The attempts of Vulcan to offer her vio- 
lence, are strong marks of her virtue. J upiter 
had sworn by the Styx to give to Vulcan, 
who had made him a complete suit of armour, 
whatever he desired. Vulcan demanded Mi- 
nerva, and the father of the gods, who had 
peimitted Minerva to live in perpetual celi- 
bacy, consented, but privately ad\ised his 
daughter to make all the resistance she could 
to frustrate the attempts of her lover. The 
prayers and the force of Vulcan proved in- 
effectual, and her chastity was not violated, 
though the god left on her body the marks of 
his passion, and, from the impurity which 
proceeded from this scuffle, and which Mi- 
nerva threw down upon the earth, wrapped 
up in wool, was born Erichthon, an uncom- 
mon monster. [Vid. Erichthonius.] Mi- 
nerva was the first who built a ship, and it 
was her zeal for navigation, and her care for 
the Argonauts, which placed the prophetic 
tree of Dodona behind the ship Argo, when 
going to Colchis. She was known among 
the ancients by many names. She was called 
Athena, Pallas ; [Vid. Pallas.] Parthenos, 
from her remaining in perpetual celibacy; 
Tritonia, because worshipped near the lake 
Tritonis; Glaucopis, from the blueness of 
her eyes; Agorea, fiom her presiding over 
markets; Hippia, because she first taught 
mankind how to manage the horse; Stratea 
and Area, from her martial character : Cory- 
phagenes, because born from Jupiter's brain; 
Sais, because worshipped at Sais, &c. Some 
attributed to her the invention of the flute, 
whence she was surnamed Andon, Luscinia, 
Musica, Salpiga, &c. She, as it is reported, 
once amused herself in playing upon her fa- 
vorite flute before Juno and Venus, but the 
goddesses ridiculed the distortion of her face 
in blowing the instrument. Minerva con- 
vinced of the justness of their remarks by 
looking at herself in a fountain near mount 
Ida, threw away the musical instrument, and 
denounced a melancholy death to him who 
found it. Marsyas was the miserable proof 
of the veracity of her expressions. The wor- 
ship of Minerva was universally established ; 
she had magnificent temples in Egypt, Phoe- 
nicia, all parts of Greece, Italy, Gaul, and 
Sicily. Sais, Rhodes, and Athens, particularly 
claimed her attention, and it is even said, that 
Jupiter rained a shower of gold upon the 
island of Rhodes, which had paid so much 
veneration, and such an early reverence to 
the divinity of his daughter. The festivals 
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celebrated in her honor wcic solemn and 
magnificent. [ Vid. Panathenuea.] She was 
invoked by every artist, and particularly such 
as worked in wool, embroidery, painting, 
and sculpture. It was the duty of almost 
eveiy member of society to implore the assist- 
ance and patronage of a deity who presided 
over sense, taste, and reason. Hence the 
poets have had occasion to say, 

Tu nihil bwitd dices faciesve Minerva, 
and, 

Qui bone placard Pallada, doclus eril . 

Minerva was represented in different ways 
according to the different characters in which 
she appeared. She generally appeared with 
a countenance full more of masculine firm- 
ness and composure, than of softness and 
grace. Most usually she was represented with 
a helmet on her head, with a large plume 
nodding in the air. In one hand she held 
a spear, and in the other a shield, with the 
dying head of Medusa upon it. Sometimes 
this Gorgon’s head was on her breast-plate, 
with living serpents writhing round it, as well 
as round her shield and helmet. In most of 
her statues she is represented as sitting, and 
sometimes she holds in one hand a distaff, 
instead of a spear. When she appeared as 
the goddess of the liberal arts she was arrayed 
in a variegated veil, which the ancients called 
peplum . Sometimes Minerva’s helmet was 
covered at the top with the figure of a cock, 
a bird which, on account of his great courage, 
is properly sacred to the goddess of war. Some 
of her statues represented her helmet with a 
sphinx in the middle, supported on either side 
by griffins. In some medals, a chariot drawn 
by four horses, or sometimes a dragon or 
a serpent, with winding spires, appear at the 
top of her helmet. She was partial to the 
olive-tree; the owl and the cock were her 
favorite birds, and the dragon among rep- 
tiles was sacred to her. The functions, of- 
fices, and actions of Minerva, seem so nu- 
merous, that they undoubtedly originate in 
more than one person. Cicero speaks of 
five persons of this name ; a Minerva, mo- 
ther of Apollo ; a daughter of the Nile, 
who was worshipped at Sais, in Egypt; a 
third, bom from Jupiter’s brain; a fourth, 
daughter of Jupiter and Coryplie; and a 
fifth, daughter of Pallas, generally repre- 
sented with winged shoes. This last put her 
father to death because he attempted her 
virtue. Pans* 1, 2,5, &c. — Herat* 1, od. 
16. 1. 3, od* 4.—* Virg* JEn. 2, &c. — Sir ah. 
6, 9 & 13* — Philost. Icon* 2. — Quid. Past* 
3, &c. Met* 6. — Cic. de Nat, D. 1, c. 
15, 1. 3, c. 25, See. — Apollod. 1, &c.— Pin- 
dar. Qlymp* 7 .-—Lucan* 9, v. 554. — Sopited* 
CEdip. — Homer *11. &c. Od * Hymn . ad 
JDiod. 5- — Hesiod* Theog. — JEschyl* in Hum* 
— Lucian. Dial. — Clem. Alex* Strom. 2.— 
Orpheus* Hymn. 31 — Q* Smyni* 14, v. 448 
H li S —Aprfton* 
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— Apollon. 1. — Hyghujub. 1 68 Slut. Thcb. 

*2, v. 721. 1. 7, Sec. — Callini. hi Cerer, — 
.Elian. V. H. 12. — C. Hep. in Ptius. — 
Plat, m Lyc* Sec. — Thucyil. 1. — Hero- 
dot. 5. 

Minerva Castrtjm, a town of Cala- 
bria, now Castro. Promontorium, a cape 

at the most southern extremity of Cam- 
pania. 

Minervalia, festivals at Rome in honor 
of Minerva, celebrated in the months of 
March and June. During this solemnity 
scholars obtained some relaxation from their 
studious pursuits, and the present, which it 
was usual for them to offer to their masters, 
was called Mmerval, in honor of the goddess 
Minerva, who patronized over literature. 
Varroy dc R. R. 5, c. 2. — Ovid . Tnst. 5, 
v. 809. >■— Liv. 9, c. 50. 

Minio, now ftp grume, a river of Etruria, 
falling into the Tyrrhene sea. Virg. Ain. 10, 

v. 1 85. One of the favorites of Antio- 

chus, king of Syria. 

Minnaei, a people of Arabia, on the Red 
Sea. Pliru 12, c. 14. 

Minoa, a town of Sicily, built by Minos, 
when he was pursuing Daedalus, and called 
also Hcraclea. — A town of Peloponnesus. 

— A town of Crete. 

Minois, belonging to Minos. Crete is 
called I linoia regna, as being the legislator's 
kingdom. Virg. Ain. 6, v. 14. A pa- 

tronymic of Ariadne. Odd. Met. 8, v. 157. 

Minos, a king of Crete, son of Jupiter 
and Europa, who gave laws to his subjects, 
B. C. 1406, which still remained in full force 
in the age of the philosopher Plato. His 
justice and moderation procured him the ap- 
pellation of the favorite of the gods, the con- 
fident of Jupiter, the wise legislator, in every 
city of Greece ; and, according to the poets, 
he was rewarded for his equity, after death, 
with the office of supreme and absolute judge 
in the infernal regions. In this capacity, he 
is repicsonted sitting in the middle of the 
shades and holding a sceptre in his hand. 
The dead plead their different causes before 
him, and the impartial judge shakes the fatal 
urn, which is filled with the destinies of man- j 
kind. lie married Ithona, by whom he had 
Lycastes, who was the father of Minos 2d. 
Homer. Od. 19, v. 178. — Virg. JEn. 6, v. 452. 

— Apollod. 5, c. 1 Hygin.fab, 41. — DiodA. 

Herat. 1, od. 28. The 2d was a son of 

Lycastes, the son of Minos I. and king of 
Crete. He married Pasiphae, the daughter 
of Sol and Perscis, and by her he had many 
children. He increased his paternal dominions 
by die conquest of die neighbouring islands, 
but he shewed himself cruel in die war which 
he carried on against the Athenians, who had 
put to death his son Androgcus. [ Vid. An- 
drogeus.] He took Megara by the treachery 
of Scylla, [Vid. Scylla,] and, not satisfied 
with a victoiy, he obliged the vanquished to 
bring him vcarlvto Crete seven chosen boys, 
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and die same number of virgins, to be de- 
voured by die Minotaur. [ Vid. Minotaurus.] 
This bloody tribute was at last abolished 
when Theseus had destroyed the monster. 

[ Vid. Theseus.] When Daedalus whose in- 
dustry and invention had fabricated the laby- 
rinth, and whose imprudence in assisting 
Pasiphae in the gratification of her unnatural 
desires, had offended Minos, fled from the 
place of his confinement with wings, [Vid. 
Daedalus,] and arrived safe in Sicily ; the in- 
censed monarch pursued the offender, resolved 
to punish his infidelity. Cocalus, king of 
Sicily, who had hospitably received Daeda- 
lus, entertained his royal guest with dissem- 
bled friendsh i p ; and that he might not de- 
liver to him a man whose ingenuity and abi- 
lities he so well knew, he put Minos to death. 
Some say that it was the daughters of Coca- 
lus who put the king of Crete to death, by 
detaining him so long in* a bath till he faint- 
ed, after which they suffocated him. Minos 
died about 55 >ears before the Trojan war. 
He was father of Androgeus, Glaucus, and 
Deucalion, and two daughters, Phaedra and 
Ariadne. Many authors have confounded 
the two monarchs of this name, the grand- 
father and the grandson, but Homer, Plu- 
tarch, and Diodorus prove plainly that they 
were two different persons. Pans, in Ach. 
4. — Plut. in Thes. — Hygin. fab. 41.— 
Odd. Met. 8, v. 141. —JDiod. 4. — Virg. 
Ain . 6, v. SI.— Plut. in Min. — Athen . — 
Flacc. 14. 

Minotaurus, a celebrated monster, half 
a man and half a bull, according to this verse 
of Ovid, A. A. % v. 24. 

Semibavemque virum , semivirumque bovem. 

It was the fruit of Pasiphae’s amour with a 
bull. Minos refused to sacrifice a white bull 
to Neptune, an animal which he had received 
from the god for that purpose. This offended 
Neptune, and he made Pasiphae, the wife of 
Minos, enamoured of this fine bull, which 
had been refused to his altars. Daedalus pro- 
stituted his talents in being subservient to the 
queen’s unnatural desires, and, by his means, 
Pasiphae’s horrible passions were gratified, 
and the Minotaur came into the world. 
Minos confined in the labyrinth a monster 
which convinced the world of his wife's las- 
civiousness and indecency, and reflected dis- 
grace upon his family. The Minotaur usu- 
ally devoured the chosen young men and 
maidens, whom the tyranny of Minos yearly 
exacted from the Athenians. Theseus deli- 
vered his country from this shameful tribute* 
when it had fallen to his lot to be sacrificed 
to the voracity of the Minotaur, and, by 
means of Ariadne, the king’s daughter, he 
destroyed the monster, and made his escape 
from the windings of the labyrinth. The 
fabulous traditions of the Minotaur, and of 
the infamous commerce of Pasiphae with a 
favorite bull have been often explained. Some 
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suppose that Pasiphae was enamoured of one 
of her husband’s courtiers, called Taurus, 
and that Daedalus fa\oicd the passion of the 
queen by suffering his house to become the 
retreat of the two lovei s. Pasiphae, some time 
after, brought twins into the world, one of 
u hom gieatly resembled Minos, and the otliei 
Taurus. In the natural lesemblauce of their 
countenance with that of their supposed 
fathers originated their name, and conse- 
quently the fable of the Minotaur. Quid. 
Met. 8, fab. 2. — - Hygin fab . 40. — Tint, m 
'flies. — PaUephat. — - Fug. JEn. 6. v. 26. 

Mintke, a daughter of Cocytus loved by 
Pluto. Proserpine discovei ed her husband's 
amour, and changed his misticss into an herb, 
called by the same name, mint. Ovid. Met. 
10, v. 729. 

MiNTURNiR, a town of Campania, be- 
tween Smuessa and Formiae. It was in the 
marshes, in its neighbourhood, that Marius 
concealed himself in the mud, to avoid the 
partizans of Sylla. Hie people condemned 
him to death, but when his voice alone had 
terrified the executioner, they showed them- 
selves compassionate and favoi ed his escape. 
Marica was worshipped there, hence Mariccc 
regno, applied to the place. Si rub. 2. — 
Mela, 2, c. 4. — Liu. 8, c. 10. 1. 10, c. 21. 
1. 27, c. 58. — Patera . 2, c. 14. — Lucan. 2, 
v. 424. 

Minijtia, a vestal virgin, accused of de- 
bauchery on account of the beauty and ele- 
gance of her dress. She was condemned to 
be buried alive because a female supported the 
false accusation, A.U.C. 418. Lie. 8, c. 15. 

A public way fiom Rome to Brundu- 

sium. [Vid. Via.J 

Minutius, Augurinus, a Roman consul 

slain in a battle against the Samnites. A 

tribune of the people who put Ma'li us to 
death when he aspired to the sovereignty of 
Rome. He was honored with a brazen statue 
for causing the com to be sold at a reduced 
price to the people. Liu. 4, c. 16, — P/in. 18, 
c. 5. Rufus, a master of horse to the dic- 

tator Fabius Maximus. His disobedience to 
the commands of the dictator, was productive 
of an extension of his prerogative, and the 
master of the horse was declared equal in 
power to the dictator. Minutius, soon after 
this, fought with ill success against Annibal, 
and was saved by the interference of Fabius; 
which circumstance had such an effect upon 
him that he laid down liis power at the feet 
of his deliverer, and swore that he would 
never act again but by his directions. lie 
was killed at the battle of Cannm. Liu. — 

(\ A r ep. in Ann. A Roman consul who 

defended Coriolanus from the insults of the 

people, &o. Another defeated by the 

ACqui, and disgraced by the dictator Cincin- 

natus. An officer under Csesar, in Gaul, 

who afterwards became one of the conspirators 

against his patron. Ctcs. B. G. 6 , c. 2<). 

A tribune who warmly opposed the views of 
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C. Giaccluis. — A Roman, chosen d*< to 
tor, and obliged to lay down his ofhee, be- 
cause, during the time of his election, the 
sudden cry of a rat was heard. — — — A Roman, 
one of the first who were chosen quaestois. 

Felix, an African lawyer, who flmished 

207 A. D. He has written an elegant dia- 
logue in defence of the Christian religion, 
called Octavius, fiom the principal speaker in 
it. This book was long attributed to A mo- 
ld us, and even printed as an 8th book 
( Octavus ) till Baldumus discovered the im- 
position m his edition of Felix, 1560. The 
two last editions aie that of Davies, 8vo. 
Cantab. 1712; and of Gronovius, 8vo. 
L. Bat. 1709. 

Minvjk, a name given to the inhabitants 
of Orchomenos, in Bceotia, fiom Minyas, 
king of the country. Orchomenos, the son 
of Minyas, gave his name to the capital of 
the country, and the inhabitants still retained 
their original apellation in contradistinction 
to the Orchomenians of Arcadia. A colony 
of Orchomenians passed into Thessaly and 
settled in Iolchos ; from which circumstance 
the people of the place, ami particulaily the 
Argonauts, were called Minyas This name 
they received, accouling to the opinion of 
some, not because a number of Oichomenians 
had settled among them, but because the chief 
and noblest of them were descended fiom the 
daughters of Minyas. Fart of the Orcho- 
menians accompanied the sons of Codrus when 
they migrated to Ionia. The descendants of 
the Argonauts, as well as the Argonauts them- 
selves, received the name of Mmy.e, 'I hey 
first inhabited Lemnos, where they had been 
born from the Lem man women who had mur- 
dered their husbands. They were driven 
from Lemnos by the Pelasgi about 1 1 60 
years before the Christian era, and came to 
settle in Laconia, from whence they passed 
into Calliste with a colony of Lacedaemonians. 

Ily&in.fub. 14 Pans. 9, c. 6. — Ay Mm. 

1, Jrg. — Herodot. 4, c . 145. 

Minyas, a king of Bocotia, son of Nep- 
tune and Tritogenia, the daughter of ,Kolus. 
Some make him the son of Neptune and Cal- 
lirrhoe, or of CImyses, Neptune's son, and 
Chrysogonia, the daughter of Ilalnnis. He 
married Clytodora, by whom he had Presbon, 
Periclymenus, and Eteoclymenus. He vas 
father of Orchomenos, Djoehithondos, and 
Athamas, by a second marriage with Pliana- 
sora, the daughter of Paon, According to 
Plutarch and Ovid, he had three daughteis, 
called Leueonoe, Alcitboc, and Leueippo. 
They were changed into bats. [Fid. Mine- 
ides,] Pans. 9, c, 56* — Pint, Ouccst. Grar. 
58. - — Quid, M&. 4, v, 1 A 468. 

Minycus, a river of Thessaly, falling into 
the sea near Arene, called aftei wards Oieho- 
menus. Homer * II. 11. — St rah. 8. 

Minyeu'es. [ Vid. Mmeidcs.] 

Min via, a fcativil observed at Oroho- 
! mentis in lienor of Minyas, the king of the 
H li 4 
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place. The Orchomenians were called Mi- 
ny®, and the river upon whose banks their 

town was built Mynos. A small island 

near Patinos. 

Minytus, one of Niobe’s sons. Apollod. 

Miraces, an eunuch of Parthia, &c. 
Flacc. 6, v. 6 90. 

Misknum, or Miswus. [7 r id. Misenus.] 

Misekus, a son of /Eolus, who was piper 
to Hector. After Hoctoi’s death he followed 
JEneas to Italy, and was drowned on the 
coast of Campania, because he had challenged 
one of the Ti itons. -.Eneas afterwards found 
his body on the sea shore, and buried it on 
a promontory which bears his name, now 
Miseyio. Thei e was also a town of the same 
name on the promontory, at the west of the 
bay of Naples, and it hau also a capacious 
harbour, where Augustus and some of the 
Homan empeiois generally kept stationed 
one of their fleets. Virg. JEn. 5, v 239. 
1. 6, v. 164 & 234. — St mb. 5. — Mela, 2, 
c. 4. — I.iv . ‘ 24 , c. 15. — Tacit. II. 2, c. 9. 
An. 15, c. 51. 

Misithf.us, a Roman celebrated for liis 
virtues and liis misfortunes. He was father- 
in-law to the emperor Gordian, whose coun- 
sels and actions he guided by his prudence 
and moderation. He was sacrificed to the 
ambition of Philip, a wicked senator who 
succeeded him as prcefect of the praetorian 
guards. He died A. D* 245, and left all his 
possessions to be appropriated for the good oi 
the public. 

Mithras, a god of Persia, supposed to 
be the sun, or according to others Venus 
Urania. His worship was introduced at 
Rome, and the Romans raised him altars, 
on which was this inscription, Deo Soli 
Mithray, or Soli Deo invicto Mithrce. He 
is generally represented as a young man, 
whose head is covered with a turban, after 
the manner of the Persians. He supports 
his knee upon a bull that lies on the ground, 
and one of whose horns he holds in one 
hand, wluie with tire other he plunges a 
dagger into his neck. Slat. Tkcb. 1, v. 
720. — Curt. 4, c. 15. — Ctaudian. de Laud. 
StU. 1. 

Mithkacknsfs, a Persian who fled to 
Alexander after the murder of Darius by 
Bessus. Curt. $. 

Mithradates, a herdsman of A sty ages, 
ordered to put young Cyrus to death. He 
refused, and educated him at home as his own 
son, &c. Ilerodot. — Justin. 

Mithrenks, a Persian who betrayed Sar- 
des, Sec. Curt. 5. 

Mithridates 1st, was the third king of 
Pontus* He was tributary to the crown of 
Persia, and his attempts to make himself in- 
dependent proved fruitless. He was con- 
uored in a battle, and obtained peace with 
ifficulty. Xenophon calls him merely a 
governor of Cappadocia. He was succeeded 
by Ariobarzanes, B. C. 363. Diod. — Xenoph. 
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— Hie second of that name, king of Pon* 
tus, was grandson to Mithridates I. He made 
himself master of Pontus, which had been 
conquered by Alexander, and had been ceded 
to Antigonus at the general division of the 
Macedonian empire among the conqueror’s 
generals. He reigned about 26 years, and 
died at the advanced age of 84 years, B. C. 
502. He was succeeded by liis son Mithri- 
dates III. Some say that Antigonus put him 
to death, because he favored the cause of Cas- 

sander. Appmn . Mitli. — Diod. The III, 

was son of the preceding monarch. He en- 
larged his paternal possessions by the conquest 
of Cappadocia and Paphlagonia, and died 

after a reign of 56 years. Dior. The 

IV. succeeded his father Ariobarzanes, who 
was the son of Mithridates III. — Hie V. 
succeeded his father Mithridates IV. and 
strengthened himself on his throne by an 
alliance with Antiochus the Great, whose 
daughter Laodice he married. He was 

succeeded by his son Phamaces. The VI. 

succeeded his father Pharnaces. He was 
die first of the kings of Pontus who made 
alliance with the Romans. He furnished 
them with a fleet in the third Punic war, 
and assisted them against Aristonicus, who 
had laid claim to the kingdom of Perga- 
raus. This fidelity was rewarded; he was 
called - Evergetes, and received from the 
Roman people the province of Phrygia Ma- 
jor, and was called the friend and ally of 
Rome. He was murdered B.C. 125. Ap- 

pian. JAit hr. — Justin. 57, &c. The VI L 

surnamed Eupator , and The Great, succeeded 
his father Mithridates VI. though only at 
the age of 1 1 years. The beginning of bis 
reign was marked by ambition, cruelty, and 
artifice. He murdered his own mother, who 
had been left by his father co-heiress of 
the kingdom, and he fortified his constitu- 
tion by drinking antidotes against the poison 
with which his enemies at corn t attempted to 
destroy him. He early inured his body to 
hardship, and employed himself in many 
manly exercises, often remaining whole 
months in the country, and making the 
frozen snow and the earth the place of his 
repose. Naturally ambitious and cruel, he 
| spared no pains to acquire himself power and 
j dominion. He murdered the two sons whom 
his sister Laodice had had by A riarathes, 
king of Cappadocia, and placed one of his 
own children, only eight years old, on the 
vacant throne. These violent proceedings 
alarmed Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, who 
had married Laodice, the widow of A riara- 
thes. He suborned a youth to be king of 
Cappadocia, as the third son of Ariarathes, 
and Laodice vras sent to Rome to impose upon 
the senate, and assure them that her third son 
was still alive, and that his pretensions to the 
kingdom of Cappadocia were just and well 
grounded. Mithridates used the same arras 
of dissimulation. He also sent to Rome Gor- 
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dius, the governor of his son, who solemnly 
declared before the Roman people, that the 
youth who sat on the throne of Cappadocia 
was the third son and lawful heir of Aria- 
rathes, and that he was supported as such by 
Mithridates. This intricate affair displeased 
the Roman senate, and finally to settle the 
dispute between the two monarchs, the 
powerful arbiters took away the kingdom of 
Cappadocia from Mithridates, and Papilla- 
onia from Nicomedes. These two king- 
oms being thus separated from their oiiginal 
possessors, weie presented with their freedom 
and independence ; but the Cappadocians 
refused it and received Ariobarzanes forking. 
Such were the first seeds of enmity between 
Rome and the king of Pontus. \_Vid. Miiirri- 
daticum helium.] Mithridates never lost 
an oppoitunity by which he might lessen the 
influence of his adversaries ; and the more ef- 
fectually to destroy their power in Asia, he 
ordered all the Romans that were in liis do- 
minions to be massacred. This was done in 
one night, and no less than 150,000, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, or 80,000 Romans, as Ap- 
pian mentions, were made, at one blow, the 
victims of his cruelty. This universal mas- 
sacre called aloud for revenge. Aquilius, 
and soon after Sylla, maiched against Mithri- 
dates with a large army. The foimer was 
made prisoner, but Sylla obtained a victory 
over the king’s generals, and another decisive 
engagement rendered him master of all 
Greece, Macedonia, Ionia, and Asia Minoi, 
which had submitted to the victorious arms 
of the monarch of Pontus. This ill-fortune 
was aggravated by the loss of about 200,000 
men, who were killed in the several engage- 
ments that had been fought; and Mithridates, 
weakened by repeated ill success by sea and 
land, sued for peace from the conqueror, 
which he obtained on condition of defraying 
the expences which the Romans had incurred 
by the war, and of remaining satisfied with 
the possessions which he had received from 
his ancestors. While these negotiations of 
peace were carried on, Mithridates was not 
mmindful of his real interests. His po- 
verty, and not his inclinations, obliged him 
to wish for peace. He immcdi.itely took 
the field with an army of 140,000 infantry 
and 18,000 horse, which consisted of his 
own forces and those of his son-in-law Ti- 
granes, king of Armenia. With such a nu- 
merous army, he soon made himself master 
of the Roman provinces in Asia ; none dared 
to oppose his conquests, and the Romans, 
relying on his fidelity, had withdrawn the 
greatest part of their armies from the country. 
The news of his warlike preparations was no 
sooner heard, than Lucullus, the consul, 
marched into Asia, and without delay be 
blocked up the camp of Mithridates, who 
was then besieging Cyzicus. The Asiatic 
monarch escaped from him, and fled into the 
heart, of his kingdom. Lucullus pursued him 
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with the utmost celerity, and would have 
taken him prisoner after a battle, had not 
the avidity of his soldiers preferred the plun- 
dering of a mule loaded with gold, to the 
taking of a monarch who had exercised such 
cruelties against their countrymen, and shown 
himself so faithless to the most solemn engage- 
ments. After this escape, Mithridates was 
more careful about the safety of his person, 
and he even ordered his wives and sisters to 
destroy themselves, feaiful of their falling 
into the enemy’s hands. The appointment of 
Glabrio to the command of the Roman forces, 
instead of Lucullus, was favorable to Mithri- 
dates, and lie recovered the gieatest part 
of his dominions. The sudden ai rival of 
Pompey, however, soon put an end to his 
victories. A battle, in the night, was fought 
near the Euphrates, in which the troops of 
Pontus labored under every disadvantage. 
The engagement was by moon-light, and, 
as the moon then shone in the face of the 
enemy, the lengthened shadows of the arms 
of the Romans having induced Mithridates 
to believe that the two armies were close 
together, the arrows of his soldiers were 
darted from a great distance, and their ef- 
forts rendered ineffectual. Air universal 
overthrow ensued, and Mithridates, bold in 
his misfortunes, rushed through the thick 
ranks of tire enemy, at tire head of 800 horse- 
men, 500 of which perished in the attempt 
to follow him: lie lied to Tigranes, hut 
that monarch refused an asylum to his father- 
in-law, whom he had before supported with 
all tire collected forces of his kingdom. 
Mithridates found a safe retreat among the 
Scythians, and, though destitute of power, 
friends, and resources, yet he meditated tire 
destruction of the Roman empire, by pe- 
netrating into the heart of Italy by land. 
These wild projects were rejected by his fol- 
lowers, and he sued for peace. It was de- 
nied to his ambassadors, and the victorious 
Pompey declared, that, to obtain it, Mithri- 
dates must ask it in person. He scorned to 
trust himself into the hands of his enemy, and 
resolved to conquer or to die. Ilis subjects 
refused to follow him any longer, and they 
revolted from him, and made his son Phar- 
naces king. The son showed himself ungrate- 
ful to his father, and even, according to some 
writers, he ordered him to be put to death. 
This unnatural treatment broke the heart of 
Mithridates ; he obliged his wife to poison 
herself, and attempted to do the same himself; 
It was in vain; the frequent antidotes he had 
taken in the early part of his life, strengthen- 
ed his constitution against the poison, and, 
when this was unavailing, he attempted to 
stab himself. The blow was not mortal ; and 
a Gaul, who was then present, at his own 
request, gave him the fatal stroke, about i>3 
years before the Christian era, in the 5 2d 
year of his age. Such wete the misfortunes, 
abilities, and xuisciablc end of a man, who 
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supported himself so long against the power 
of Rome, and vlio, according to the declara- 
tion of the Roman authoi s, proved a more 
powerful and indefatigable adveisary to the 
capital of Italy, than the great Annibal, and 
Pyrrhus, Perseus, or Autiochus. Mitliri- 
dates has been commended for his eminent 
virtues* and censured for his vices. As a 
commander he deserves the most unbounded 
applause, and it may create admiration to see 
him waging war with such success during so 
many years, against the most powerful people 
on earth, led to the field by a Sylla, a Lu* 
cullus, and a Pompey. He was the greatest 
monarch that ever sat on a throne, according 
to the opinion of Cicero; and, indeed, no 
better proof of his militai y character can be 
bi ought, than the mention of the great re- 
joicings which happened in the Roman armies 
and in the capital at the news of his death. 
No less than twelve days were appointed for 
public thanksgivings to the immortal gods, 
and Pompey, who had sent the first intelli- 
gence of his death to Rome, and who had 
partly hastened his fall, was rewarded with 
the most uncommon honors. [ Vid . Ampia 
lex.] It is said, that Mithridates conquered 
24 nations, whose different languages he 
knew, and spoke with the same ease and 
fluency as his own. As a man of letters 
he also deserves attention. lie was ac- 
quainted with the Greek language, and 
even wrote in that dialect a treatise on 
botany. His skill in physic is w*ell known, 
and even now there is a celebrated antidote 
which bears his name, and is called Mith ri- 
ddle* Superstition, as w r cll as nature, had 
united to render him great ; and if we rely 
upon the authority of Justin, his birth was 
accompanied by the appearance of two large 
comets, which were seen for seventy days 
successively, and whose splendor eclipsed the 
mid-day sun, and covered the fourth-part of 
the heavens. Justin . 37, c. 1, &c. — Slrab. 
— Dwd. 14. — Flor.5 , c. 5, &c. — Plut. in 
Si/ll. Luc. Mur, $ Pomp . — Vat. Mux. 4, c. 
6, Sec. — JOio. 50 , Sec. — Appian. Mithrid. — 
PI in. 2, c. 97. 1. 7, c. 24* 1. 25, c. 2. 1. 55, 
c. 5, Sec. — Cic. pro Man . Sec. — Pater c. 2, c. 

3 8. — Pit trap. 5. — Josejih. 14, — Oros. 6, Sec. 

. A king of Parfbia, who took Deme- 
trius prisoner. A man made king of Ar- 

menia by Tiberius. He was afterwards im- 
prisoned by Caligula, and set at liberty by 
Claudius. He was murdered by one of his 
•nephews, and liis family were involved in his 
ruin. TadU Ann . Another, king of Ar- 

menia.*— A king of Pergamus, who warmly 
embraced, the cause of J. Caesar, and was 
made king of Bosphorus by him. Some sup- 
posed him to be the son of the great Mithri** 
dhtes by a concubine. He was murdered, &c. 

A king of Iberia. Another of Co- 

magena. A celebrated king of Parthia, 

who enlarged his possessions by the conquest 
of some of the neighbouring countries He 
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examined with a careful eye the constitution 
and political legulations of the nations he 
had conquered, and flamed from them, for 
the service of his own subjects, a code of 

law's. Justin . — 0 rosins. Another, who 

murdered his father, and made himself master 

of the crown. A king of Pontus, put to 

death by order of Galba, &c. A man in 

the armies of Artaxerxes. He was rewarded 
by the monarch for having wounded Cyius 
the younger ; but, when he boasted that he 
had killed him he was cruelly put to death. 

Plut. m Artux. A son of Ariobarzanes, 

who basely muidered Datames. C. Nep in 
But . 

Mithiubatioum bellum, begun 89 years 
B. C. was one of the longest and most 
celebrated wnrs ever carried on by the Ro- 
mans against a foreign power. The ambi- 
tion of Mithridates, from whom it receives 
its name, may be called the cause and origin 
of it. His views upon the kingdom of 
Cappadocia, of which he was stripped by 
the Romans, first engaged him to take 
up arms against the republic. Three Ro- 
man officers, L. Cassius, the pro-consul, 
M. Aquilius, and Q. Oppius, opposed 
Mithridates with the troops of Bithynia, 
Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, and Gallo-grae- 
cia. Tht* army of these provinces, toge- 
ther with the Roman soldiers in Asia, 
amounted to 70,000 men, and 6000 horse. 
The forces of the king of Pontus wcie 
great l ) superior to these; he led 250,000 
foot, 40.000 horse, and 150 armed cha- 
riots, into the field of battle, under the com- 
mand of Neoptolemus and Archelaus. Ilis 
fleet consisted of 400 ships of war, well man- 
ned and provisioned. In an engagement the 
king of Pontus obtained the victory, and dis- 
persed ilie Roman forces in Asia. He be- 
came master of the greatest part of Asia, and 
the Hellespont submitted to his power. Two 
of the Roman generals were taken, and M. 
Aquilius who was principally entrusted with 
the conduct of the war, was carried about in 
Asia, and exposed to the ridicule and insultsof 
the populace, and at last put to death by Mithri- 
dates, who ordered melted gold to be pouted 
down his throat, as a slur upon the avidity of 
the Homans. The conqueror took every possi- 
ble advantage; he subdued all the islands of 
the JEgean sea, and, though Rhodes refused 
to submit to his power, yet all Greece was soon 
over-run by his general ArclielauS, and made 
tributary to the kingdom of Pontus. Mean- 
while the Romans, incensed against Mithri- 
dates on account of his perfidy, and of liis 
cruelty in massacring 80,000 of their coun- 
trymen in one day Si over Asia, appointed 
Sylla to march into the east. Sylla landed in 
Greece, where the inhabitants readily ac- 
knowledged his pow r er ; but Athens shut her 
gates against die Roman commander, and 
Archelaus, who defended it, defeated, with 
the greatest courage, all die efforts and opera- 
tions 



tions of the enemy, This spin* ted defence 
vms of shoit dmation. Atcholaus retreated 
into llceotia, where Sylla soon followed him. 
The two hostile aiiuies drew up in a line of 
battle near Clnnronea, and the Romans ob- 
tained the victory, and, of the almost innu* 
merable foices of the Asiatics, no more than 
10,000 escaped. Another battle in Thessaly, 
near Orchomenos, proved equally fatal to the 
king of Pontus. Dorylaus, one of his gene- 
rals, was defeated, and he soon aftei sued 
for peace. Sylla listened to the terms of 
accommodation, as his presence at Rome 
was now become necessary to quell the com- 
motions and cabals which his enemies had 
raised against him. He pledged himself to 
the king of Pontus to confirm him in the 
possession of his dominions, and to procure 
him the title of friend and ally of Rome ; 
and Mithridates consented to relinquish Asia 
and Paphlagonia, to deliver Cappadocia to 
Anobarzanes, and Bithynia to Nicomodes, 
and to pay to the Romans 2000 talents to 
defray the expences of the war, and to de- 
liver into their hands 70 gallics, with all 
their rigging. Though Mithridates seemed 
to have re-established peace in his dominions, 
yet Fimbria, whose sentiments were con- 
trary to those of Sylla, and who made himself 
master of the army of Asia by intrigue and 
oppression, kept him under continual aim ms, 
and rendered the existence of his power pie- 
caiious. Sylla, who had returned fiom, 
Gieece to latify the treaty which had been 
made with Mithridates, rid the world of the 
tyrannical Irimbria ; and the king of Pontus, 
awed by the resolution and dotennined Hnn- 
ness of his adversary, agreed to lire condi- 
tions, though with reluctance. The hostile 
preparations of Mithridates, which continued 
in the time of peace, became suspected by 
the Romans, and Murama, who was left as 
governor of Asia in Sylla’s absence, and who 
wdshed to make himself known by some con- 
spicuous action, began hostilities by taking 
Comana and plundering the temple of Bel- 
lona. Mithridates did not oppose him, but 
he complained of this breach of peace befoi e 
the Roman senate. Murama w'as publicly 
reprimanded ; but, as ho did not cease from 
hostilities, it w-as easily understood that ho 
acted by the private directions of the Roman 
people. The king upon tliis marched against 
him, and a battle was fought, in which both 
the adversaries claimed die victory. This 
was the last Blow which the king of Pontus 
received in tliis war, which is called die se- 
cond Midiridadc war, and which continued 
for about three years. Sylla, at that time, 
was made perpetual dictator at Rome, and he 
commanded Murama to retire from die king- 
dom of Mithridates. The deadi of Sylla 
changed ihe face of affairs; the treaty of 
peace between the king of Pontus and - die 
Romans, which had never been committed to 
, writing, demanded frequent explanations, and 
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Mil Initiates at last tlnow off the mask of 
friendship, and dcclaied war. NieomedeS, 
at his death, left his kingdom to the Romans, 
but Mithridates disputed their right to the 
possessions of the deceased monarch, and 
entered die field with 120,000 men, besides a 
fleet of 400 ships in his ports, 16,000 horse- 
men to follow him, and 100 chariots armed 
with scythes. Lu cull us was appointed over 
Asia, and entrusted with the caie of the 
Midiridatic war. Ilis valor and prudence 
showed his merit; and Mithridates, in his 
vain attempts to take Cyzieum, lost no less 
than 300,000 men. Success continually at- 
tended the Roman aims. The king of Pon- 
tus was defeated in several bloody engage- 
ments, and with difficulty saved his life, and 
retired to his son-in-law Tigranos, king of 
Armenia. Lueullus pursued him; and, when 
his applications for the person of the fugitive 
monarch had been despised by Tigranes, lie 
marched to the capital of Armenia, and terri- 
fied, by his sudden approach, the numerous 
foices of the enemy. A battle ensued. The 
Romans obtained an easy victory, and no less 
than 100, (XX) foot of the Annonians perished, 
and only five men of the Romans were killed. 
Tigranooeita, the rich capital of the country, 
fell into the conqueror’s hands. After such 
signal victories, Lueullus had the mortifica- 
tion to see his own tioops mutiny, and to he 
dispossessed of the command l j the ai rival of 
Pompey. The new' general showed himself 
wot thy to succeed Lueullus He defeated 
Mithridates, and tendered his a flails so des- 
peiate, that the monatch tied for safety into 
the country of the Scythians; whcie, for a 
while* he meditated the ruin of the Romuu 
empire, and, with more wildness than pru- 
dence, secretly resolved to invade Italy by 
land, aird march an army across the northern 
wilds of Asia and Kurope to the Apennines. 
Not only the kingdom of Mithridates had 
fallen into the enemy’s hands, but also all 
the neighbouring kings and princes were sub- 
dued, and Pompey saw prostrate at his feet 
Tigranes himself, that king of kings, who 
Inal lately treated the Romans with such con- 
tempt. Meantime, the wild projects of Mithri- 
dates terrified his subjects ; and they, fearful 
to accompany him in a march of above 
fc :O0U miles across a barren and uncultivated 
country, revolted, and made his son king. 
'I he monarch, forsaken in his old age, even 
by his owm children, put an end to his life, 
[Fid Mithridates V1L] and gave the Ro- 
mans cause to rejoice, as the third Mitliri- 
datic war was ended in his fall, B. t\ 63. 
Such were the unsuccessful struggles of 
Mithridates against the power of Rome. 
He was always full of resources, and the 
Romans had never a greater or more dan- 
gerous war to sustain. The duration of the 
Mithridatie war is not pieciseiy known. Ac- 
cording to Justin, Orosius, l loms, and Ku^, 
uopius. it lasted for 40 yeais; but the 
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opinion of others, who fix its duration to 
30 years, is far more credible ; and, indeed, 
by proper calculation, there elapsed no more 
than 26 years fiom the time that Mitliri- 
cLites first entered the field against the Ro- 
mans, till the time of his death. Appian . in 
Millirid . — Justin . 57, &c. — Flor. 2, Sec. 
— Liu. — Plut. in Luc . & c. — Orosius. — 
Latere. — Dion. 

Mithridatis, a daughter of Mithridates 
the Great. She was poisoned by her father. 

Mithroearzanes, a king of Armenia, Sec. 

An officer sent by Tigranes against Lu- 

culltiSj Sec. j Plut. The father-in-law of 

Datames. 

Mitylene & Mitylenjs, the capital city 
of the island of Lesbos, winch receives its 
name from Mitylene, the daughter of Ma- 
careus, a king of the country. It was 
greatly commended by the ancients for the 
stateliness of its buildings, and the fruitful- 
ness of its soil ; but more particularly for the 
great men whom it produced. Pittacus, Al- 
cajuo, Sappho, Tei pander, Theophanes, Hel- 
lenicus, Sec. were all natives of Mitylene. 
It was long a seat of learning, and, with 
Rhodes and Athens, it had the honor of 
having educated many of die great men of 
Rome and Greece. In die Peloponnesian 
war the Mityleneans suffered greatly for their 
revolt from the power of Athens; and, in 
the Mithridalic wars, they had the boldness 
to resist the Romans, and disdain the treaties 
which had been made between Mithridates 
and Sylla. Cic. de leg. ag. — Strab. 13. — 
Mela, 2, c. 7. — Diod. 3 & 12. — Latere . 1, 
c. 4. — - Horat . 1, od. 7, Sec. — Thucyd , 5, 
See. — Plut. in Pomp. See. 

Mitys, a man whose statue fell upon his 
murderer, and crushed him to death, Sec. 
Atistot . 10, de Poet . A river of Mace- 

donia. 

Miz-asi, a people of Elymais. 

Mnasalces, a Greek poet, who wrote epi- 
grams. Athen. — Strab . 

M nasi as, an historian of Phoenicia. — 

Another of Colophon. A third of Patrae, 

in Achaia, who florished 141 B. C. 

Mnasicles, a general of Thymbro, &c. 
Diod. 58. 

MnasIlus, a youth who assisted Cliromis 
to tie the old Silenus, whom they found 
asleep in a cave. Some imagine that Virgil 
spoke of Varus under the name of Mnasilus. 
Virg. Ed. 6, v. 13. 

Mnasipfidas, a Lacedaemonian, who im- 
posed upon the credulity of the people, Sec. 
Polycen. 

Mnasippus, a Lacedaemonian, sent with a 
fleet of 65 ships and 1500 men to Corcyra, 
where he was killed. Sec. Diod. 15. 

Mnasitjhkus, a friend of Aratus. 

Mnason, a tyrant of Klatia, who gave 
1200 pieces of gold for twelve pictures 
of twelve gods to Asclepiodorus. Plin. 35, 
c. 16. 
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Mnasyrxum, a place in Rhodes. Strab. 
14. 

Mnemon, a surname given to Artaxerxes on 
account of his retentive memory. C. Nejx. 
in Reg. A Rhodian. 

Mnemosyne, a daughter of Coelus and 
Terra, mother of the nine Muses, by Jupi- 
ter, who assumed the form of a shepherd to 
enjoy her company. The word Mnemosyne 
signifies memory , and therefore the poets 
have rightly called memory the mother of the 
Muses, because it is to that mental endow- 
ment that mankind are indebted for their 
progress in science. Odd. Met. 6, fab. 4. 
— Pindar. Isth. 6. — Hesiod. Theog. — Apol- 

lud . 1, c. 1, &c. A fountain of Bceotia, 

whose wateis were generally drunk by those 
who consulted the oracle of Trophonius. 
Paus . 9, c. 39. 

Mnesarchus, a celebrated philosopher of 
Greece, pupil to Pansctius, Sec. Cic . de Orat. 
1, c. 11. 

Mnesibamus, an officer who conspired 
against the lieutenant of Demetrius. Poly- 
cen. 5. 

Mnesilaus, a son of Pollux and Phoebe. 
Apollod. 

Mnesimache, a daughter of Dexamenus 
king of Olenus, courted by Eurytion, whom 
Hercules killed. Apollod. 2. 

Mnesimachus, a comic poet. 

Mnester, a Freedman of Agrippina, who 
murdered himself at the death of his mistress. 
Tacit. A?u 14, c. 9. 

Mnestheus, a Trojan, descended from 
Assaracus. He was a competitor for the prize 
given to the best sailing vessel by iEneas, at 
the funeral games of Anchises, in Sicily, and 
became the progenitor of the family of the 
Memmii at Rome. Virg. JEn. 4, v. 116, 

&c. A son of Peteus. [ Vid. Menes- 

theus.] A freedman of Aurelian, See. 

Eutrop . 9. — Aur. Viet . 

Mnestia, a daughter of Danaus. Apol- 
lod. 

Mnestra, a mistress of Cimon. 

Mnevis, a celebrated bull, sacred to the 
sun in the town of Heliopolis. He was wor- 
shipped with the same superstitious ceremonies 
as Apis, and, at his death, he received die 
most magnificent funeral. He was the em- 
blem of Osiris. Diod. 1. — Plut. de Isid . 

Moaphernes, the unde of Strabo’s mother, 
&c. Strab. 12. 

Modestus, a Latin writer, whose book Pj 
re Militari has been elegantly edited in 2 vo's. 
8vo. Vesaliaj. 1670. 

Modia, a rich widow at Rome. Juv, 3, 
v. 330. 

Mcecia, one of the tribes at Rome. Liu. 8, 
c. 17. 

Mcenus, now Moyne , a river of Germany, 
which falls into the Rhine near Mentz. Tacit . 
de Germ. 28. 

Mcekauetes, futarum ductor, a surname of 
Jupiter. Paus. 5, c. 35. 

Mceris 
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Mas ms, a king of India, who fled at the 

approach of Alexander. Curl. 9, c. 8. 

A steward of the shepherd Menalcas in 17 >•- 

($'$ Eel. 9. A king of Egypt. He w as 

the last of the 500 kings fiom Menes to Se- 
sostiis, and reigned 68 years, Ilerodot . 2, 
c. i 5 . A celebrated lake in Egypt, sup- 

posed to have been dug by the king of the 
same name. It is about 220 miles in cir- 
cumference, and intended as a reservoii for 
the superfluous waters during the inundation 
of the Nile. There were two pyramids in it, 
600 feet high, half of which lay under the 
water, and the other appeared above the sur- 
face. Herodot. 2, c. 4, &c* — Melu, 1, c. 6*. — 
Plin. 56, c, 12. 

Mcrdi, a people of Thrace, conquered by 
Philip of Macedonia. 

Mceon, a Sicilian, who poisoned Agatlio- 
cl os, &c. 

Mcera, a dog. [Vid. Mera.] 

Mcesia, a country of Europe, bounded on 
the south by the mountains of Dalmatia, 
north by mount Hamms, extending from 
the confluence of the Savus and the Danube 
to the shores of the Euxine. It was divided 
into Upper and Lower Moesia. Lower Moesia 
was on the borders of the Euxine, and con- 
tained that tract of country which received 
the name of Pontus from its vicinity to the 
sea, and which is now part of Bulgaria. Up- 
per Moesia lies beyond the other, in the inland 
country, now called Servict* Plm . 5, c. 26. 

— Virg. G. 1, v. 102. 

jMolfia, a festival in Arcadia, in comme- 
moration of a battle in which Lycurgus ob- 
tained the victory. 

Mouon, a Trojan prince who distinguished 
himself in the defence of his country against 
the Greeks as the friend and companion of 
Thymbraius. They were slain by Ulysses 
and Diomedes. Homer. II. 11, v. 520. 

MolIone, the wife of Actor, son of Phor- 
has. She became mother of Cteatus and Eu- 
rytus, who, from her, are called Molionides. 
Paus. 8, c. 14. — Apollod. % c. 7. 

Mono, a philosopher of Rhodes, called also 
Apollonius. Some are of opinion that Apol- 
lonius and Molo are two different persons, 
who were both natives of Alabanda, and dis- 
ciples of Menecles, of the same place. They 
both visited Rhodes, and there opened a school, 
but Molo floriahed some time after Apollo- 
nius. Molo had Cicero and J. Caesar among 
his pupils. [Tid. Apollonius.] Cic. do Oral. 

- —■ A prince of Syria, who revolted against 

Antiochus, and killed himself when his re- 
bellion was attended with ill success. 

Moloeis, a river of Bccotia, near Pla- 
taea. 

Molorchus, an old shepherd near Clco- 
nse, who received Hercules with great hospi- 
tality. The hero, to repay the kindness he 
received, destroyed the Nemaean lion, which 
laid waste the neighbouring country, and 
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therefore, the Nema*an games, instituted on 
tiiis occasion, arc to be understood by the 
words I.ucu s* Maforchi. There were two 
festivals instituted in his honor called Motor* 
cheat. Martial. 9, ep. 44. 1. 14, ep. 44.— 
Apollod. 2, c. 5. — Virg. G. 5, v. 19. — Slat, 
Theb. 4, v. 160. 

Molossi, a people of Epirus, who inha- 
bited that part of the country which was called 
Molossia, or Molossis from king Molossus. 
This country had the bay of Ambiaein on the 
south, and the country of the Perrluebeans 
on the east. The dogs of the place were fa- 
mous, and received the name of Molossi among 
the Romans. Dodona was the capital of the 
country according to some writers. Others, 
however, reckon it as the chief city of Thes- 
protia. I.ucret. 5, v. 10, 62. — Lucan. 4. 
v. 440. — Strnb. 7. — I. in. — Justin. 7, c. 6. 
— C. Nip. 2, c. 8. — Virg. G. 5, v. 495. — 
Uorat. 2, Sat. 6, v. 114. 

Molossia, or Molossis. [Vid. Molossi.] 

Molossus, a son of Pyrrhus and Andro- 
mache. lie reigned in Epirus, after the 
death of Helenus, and part of his dominions 
received the name of Molossia from him. 

Paus . 1, c. II. A surname of Jupiter 

in Epirus. An Athenian general, &c 

Id. in Thes. The father of Morion of 

Crete. [ Vid. Mol us.] Homer. ()d. 6. 

Molpadia, one of the Amazons, &c. 
Plut. 

Molpus, an author who wrote an history 
of Lacedaemon. 

Moxais, a Cretan, father of Merioncs. 

Ilomer. Od. 6. A son of Deucalion. 

Another, son of Mars and Demonice. 

Molycrion, a town of .Etolia between 
the Evcnus and Naupactum. Paus. 5. 
c. 5. 

Momemphis, a town of Egypt. Strab. 
17. 

Mom us, the god of pleasantry among the 
ancients, wasson ofNox, according to Hesiod# 
He was continually employed in satirizing 
the gods, and whatever they did was freely 
turned to ridicule. He blamed Vulcan, be- 
cause in the human form which he had made 
of clay, he had not placed a window in his 
breast, by which whatever was done or thought 
there, might be easily brought to light* He 
censured the house which Minerva had made, 
because the goddess had not made it move- 
able, by which means a bad neighbourhood 
might be avoided. In the bull which Neptune 
had produced, he observed that his blows 
might have been surer if his eyes had been 
placed near his horns# Venus herself was 
exposed to his satire ; and when the sneering 
god had found no fault in the body of the 
naked goddess, he observed as she retired, that 
the noise of her feet was too loud, and greatly 
improper in the goddess of beauty. These 
illiberal reflections upon the gods were the 
cause that Mourns was driven from heaven. 

He 
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He is generally leprcsenfod raising a mask 
from his face, and holding a small figure 
in his hand. Hesiod, in Theag . — * Lucian, 
in Harm. 

Mona, an island between 13 ii tain and Hi- 
bernia, anciently inhabited by a number of 
Druids. It is supposed by some to bo the 
modem island of Anglesey, and by others, 
the island of Man. Tacit. 14. Ann. c. IS 
& 29. 

Monteses, a king of Partlna, who favored 
the cause of M. Antony against Augustus. 

Horat. 5, Od. 6, c. 9. * A Parthian in the 

age of Mithridates, &c. 

Monoa, a river between the Durius and 
Tagus, in Portugal. Win. 4, c. 22. 

Monesus, a general killed by Jason at 
Colchis, &c. 

Moneta, a surname of Juno among the 
Iiomans. She received it because she advised 
them to sacrifice a pregnant sow to Cybele, to 
avert an earthquake. Cic. dc Dio. 1, c. 1J. 
— Livy says, (7, c. 28.) that a temple was 
vowed to Juno under this name, by the dic- 
tator Furius, when the Romans waged war 
against the Aurunci, and that the temple was 
i uised to the goddess by the senate, on the 
spot where the house of Manlius Capiiolinus 
had formerly stood. — Saidas, however, says, 
that Juno was surnamed Moneta , from assur- 
ing the Romans, when in the war against 
Pyrrhus they complained of want of pecu- 
niary resources, that money could never fail 
to those who cultivated justice. 

Momma, a beautiful woman of Miletus, 
whom Mithridates the Great married. When 
his affairs grew desperate, Mithridates ordered 
his wives to destroy themselves ; Momma at- 
tempted to strangle herself, but when her ef- 
forts were unavailing, she ordered one of her 
attendants to stab her. Plut. in Luc . 

Monimus, a philosopher of Syracuse. 

Mono dus, a son of Prusias. He had one 
continued bone instead of a low of teeth, 
whence his name (y.ov& ehvg). PI in. 7, 
c. 16. 

Moncecos, now Monaco , a town and port 
of Liguria, where Hercules had a temple, 
whence he is called Moncecius, and the har- 
bour Her calis Tortus* Strut. 4. — Virg. 
JEn. 6, y. 850. 

Monoljeus, a lake of ^Ethiopia. 

Monophage, sacrifices in JEgina. 

MoNoraiLUs, an eunuch of Mithridates. 
The king entrusted him with the care of one 
6f his daughters ; and the eunuch, when he 
saw the affairs of his master in a desperate 
situation, stabbed her lest she should fall into 
the enemy’s hands, &c. 

Mons sacer, a mountain near Rome, 
where the Roman populace retired in a tu- 
mult, which was the cause of the election of 
the tribunes. 

Mons sever us, a mountain near Rome, 
Ac. 


Montands, a poet who wrote in hexame- 
ter and elegiac verses. Ovid, ex Pont. 

An orator under Vespasian. A favorite 

of Messalina. One of the senators whom 

Domitian consulted about boiling a tui hot. 

Juv. 4. 

Monyciius, a poweiful giant, who could 
root up trees and hurl them like a javelin. 
He receives his name from his having the 
feet of a horse, as the word implies. Jiiu. 1, 
v. 11. 

Monyma. fr 'id. Monima.] 

Monimus. a servant of Corinth, who, not 
being permitted by his mastei to follow Dio- 
genes the cynic, pretended madness, and ob- 
tained Iris liberty. lie became a great ad- 
mirer of the philosopher, and also of Crates, 
and even wrote something in the form of 
facetious stories. Diog. Laert. 

Morins, an Indian prince conquered by 
Alexander. 

Morstini, a hill and town of Thessaly, be- 
tween Tempo and Larissa. Liv. 42. 

MorsoriA, an ancient name of Athens, 
from Mopsus one of its kings, and from 
thence the epithet of Mojmpius is often ap- 
plied to an Athenian. 

Mor&uiiEsTiA, or Morsos, a town of 
Cilicia near the sea. Cic. Finn* 5, c. 8. 

Morsus, a celebrated prophet, son of 
Manto and Apollo, during the Trojan war. 
He was consulted by Amphimachus, king of 
Colophon, who wished to know what success 
would attend his arms in a war which he was 
going to undertake. He predicted the greatest 
calamities: but Calchas, who had been a 
soothsayer of the Greeks during the Trojan 
war, piomised the greatest successes. Amphi- 
machus followed the opinion of Calchas, but 
the opinion of Mopsus was fully verified. This 
had such an effect upon Calchas that he died 
soon after. His death Is attributed by some 
to another mortification of the same nature. 
The two sooth say ei-s, jealous of each other’s 
fume, came to a trial of their skill in divina- 
tion. Calchas first asked his antagonist how 
many figs a neighbouring tree bore ; ten thou- 
sand except one, replied Mopsus, and one 
single vessel can contain them all. The figs 
were gathered and his conjectures were true. 
Mopsus now to try Ins adversary, asked him 
how many young ones a certain pregnant sow 
would bring forth. Calchas confessed his ig- 
norance, and Mopsus immediately said that 
the sow would bring forth on the morrow ten 
young ones, of which only one should be a 
male, all black, and that the females should 
all be known by their white streaks. The 
morrow proved die veracity of his prediction, 
and Calchas died by excess of the grief which 
this defeat produced. Mopsus after death was 
ranked among the gods j and bad an oracle at 
Malia, celebrated for the true and decisive 
answers which it gave. Strut. 9. — Penis. 7, 
c. 5. — AmmUm. 14, c.8 .-*—PluC. deorac. defect* 
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A son of Ampyx and Cbloris, bom at 

Titaressa in Thessaly. Ho was the piophet 
arid soothsayer of the Aigonauts, and died at 
his return from Col elds by the bite of a ser- 
pent in Libya. Jason erected to him a monu- 
ment on the sea-shore, wheie aftci wards the 
Africans built him a temple wheie he gave 
oracles. He has often been confounded with 
the son of Manto, as their piofcssions and 
their names were alike. Ilygin.fab. 1 1, 1128, 

175. — Sir ab. 9. A shepheid of that 

name in Virg. Eel . 

Morgantium (or ia), a town of Sicily, 
near the mouth of the Simcthus. Cic. in 
Ver. 3, c. 18. 

Moiuni, a people of Belgic Gaul, on the 
shoics of the British ocean. The shortest 
passage to Britain was from their territo- 
ries. They were called extremi hominum 
by the Romans, because situate on the ex- 
tremities of Gaul. Their city, called Mori- 
norum caUellum is now Mount Cassel, in Ar- 
tois ; and Monnorum cioitas , is Terouenne , on 
the Lis. Virg. PEn. 8, v. 7126. — - Cccs. 4, 
Bell. G. 21. 

Mo hit a sous, a king of the Sononcs at 
the arrival of Caisar in Gaul. Casar. B. G. 

Moiu us, a river of Boeotia. Pint. 

Morpheus, the son and minister of the 
god Somnus who naturally imitated the gri- 
maces, gestures, words, and manners, of 
mankind. lie is sometimes called the god 
of sleep. lie is generally represented as 
a sleeping child of great corpulence, and with 
wings. He holds a vase in one hand, and in 
the other are some poppies. He is repre- 
sented by Ovid as sent to inform by a dream 
and a vision the unhappy Alcyone of the 
fate of her husband Ceyx. Ovid. Mel . 1 1, 
fab. 10. 

Mors, one of the infernal deities born 
of Night, without a father. She was wor- 
shipped by the ancients, particularly by 
the Lacedaemonians, with great solemnity, 
and represented not as an actually exist- 
ing power, but as an imaginary being. 
Euripides introduces her in one of his tra- 
gedies on the stage. The modems represent 
her as a skeleton armed with a scythe and a 
seymetar. 

Mortuum mare. [ Vid. Mare Mor- 
tuum.] 

Morys, a Trojan killed by Meriones 
during the Trojan war. Home)'. II. 13, &c. 

Mosa, a river of Belgic Gaul falling into 
the German ocean, and now called the Maese 
or Meuse . The bridge over it, Moscepons , is 
now supposed to be Maes hid) t. Tacit . H. 4, 
c. 66. 

Moscha, now Mascot, a port of Arabia on 
the Red Sea. 

Moschi, a people of Asia, at the west of 
the Caspian sea. Mela, 1, c. 2. 1. 3, c. 5. — 
Lucan . 5 , v. 270. 

MosrmoN, a name common to four dif- 
ferent writers, whose compositions, character, 
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and native place are unknown. Some frag- 
ments of their writings remain, some feu 
verses and a treatise do morbis inulierum, 
edited by Gesner, 4to. Basil. IS 66. 

Moschus, a Phoenician who wrote the 
history of his country in his own mother 

tongue. A philosopher of Sidon. He 

is supposed to be the founder of anatomical 
philosophy. Strab. — A Greek Bucolic 
poet in the age of Ptolemy Fhiladelplius. 
The sweetness and elegance of his eclogues, 
which are still extant, make the world 
rogiet the loss of poetical pieces no ways 
inferior to the productions of Theocritus. 
The host editions of Moschus with Bion is 
that of Heskin, 8vo. Oxon. 1748.— 
A Greek rhetorician of Pergamus in the 
age of Horace, defended by Torquatus in 
an accusation of having poisoned some of 
his friends. II oral. 1, ep. 5, v. 9. 

Mo.sella, a river of Belgic Gaul falling 
into the Rhine, at Coblentz, and now called 
the Moselle. Flor . 5, c. 10. — Tacit . An. 13, 
c. 53. 

Moses, a celebrated legislator and general 
among the Jews, well known in sacred Ids. 
tory. He was born in Egypt 1571 B. C. 
and after lie had performed his miracles 
before Pharaoh, conducted the Israelites 
through the Red Sea, and given them 
laws and ordinances, during their pere- 
grination of 40 years in the wilderness of 
Aiabia, he died at the age of 120. His 
writings have been quoted and commended 
by several of the heathen authors, who 
have divested themselves of their piejudiees 
against an Hebrew, and extolled his learn- 
ing and the effects of his wisdom. Longi- 
nus JDiod. 1. 

Mosychlus, a mountain of Lemnos. 
Ku'and. 

MosYNiKci, a nation on the Euxine sea, in 
whose territories the 10,000 Greeks staid on 
their return from Cunaxa. Xenoph, 

Mothone, a town of Magnesia, where 
Philip lost one of his eyes. Justin. 7> c. 6. 
The word is oftener spelt Methane. 

Motya, a town of Sicily, besjoged and 
taken by Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse. 

Mucianus, a facetious and intriguing ge- 
neral under Otho and Vitellius, &c. - 

Mucius. [Vid. Mutius.] 

Mucr^, a village of Samnium. Iial. 8, 
v. 565. 

Mulciber, a surname of Vulcan, (n ?nul- 
cendo ferrum ,) from his occupation. Oral. 
Met. 2, v. 5. [ Vid. Vulcanus.] 

MitLtfeHA, a river of Africa, dividing Nu- 
midia from Mauritania. P/in. 5 , e. 2. 

Mui v r ius i*o ns, a bridge on the FI ami man 
way, about one mile distant from Rome. 
Mart. 5, cp. 14. 

L. Mu mm i us, a Roman consul sent 
against the Achceans, whom he conquered, 
B. C. 147. He destroyed Corinth, Thebes, 
and Chalcis, by order of the seifate. and 
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obtained tlie surname of Achaicus from his 
victories. He did not enrich himself with 
the spoils of the enemy, but returned home 
without any increase of fortune. He was 
so unacquainted with the value of the paint- 
ings and works of the most celebrated artists 
of Greece, which were found in the plunder 
of Corinth, that he said to those who con- 
veyed them to Rome, that if they lost them 
or injured diem, they should make others 
in their stead. Patera. 1, c. 15. — Sirab. 8. 
— Plin. 54, c. 7. 1. 57, c. 1. — Flor . 2, c. 6 . 
pans. 5, c. 24. Publius, a man com- 
mended by C. Publicius for the versatility 
of his mind, and the piopriety of his man- 
ners. Cic. de Orat. 2. — A Latin poet. Ma- 

crobius, 1. Satur. 10. M. a prrctor. Cic. 

in Ver. Spurius, a brother of Achaicus 

before mentioned, distinguished as an orator, 
and for his fondness for the stoic philosophy. 

Cic. ad Brut. 2.5. ad Att. 15, ep. 6. A 

lieutenant of Ciassus defeated, &c. Pint, 
in. Crass. 

Munatius, Puancus, a consul sent to 
the rebellious army of Germanicus. He 
was almost killed by the incensed soldiery, 
who suspected that it was through him 
that they had not all been pardoned and 
indemnified by a decree of the senate. 
Calpurnius rescued him from their fury. 

An orator and disciple of Cicero. 

His father, grandfather, and great-grand- 
father bore the same name. He was with 
Caesar in Gaul, and was made consul with 
Brutus. He promised to favor the repub- 
lican cause for some time, but he deserted 
again to Caesar. He was long Antony’s fa- 
vorite, but he left him at the battle of Actiura 
to conciliate the favors of Octavius. His 
services were great in the senate j for through 
his influence and persuasion, that venerable 
body flattered the conqueror of Antony with 
the appellation of Augustus. He was re- 
warded with the office of censor. Pint, in 
Ant. Gratus, a Roman knight who con- 

spired with Piso against Nero. Tacit. 

Ann. 15, c. 50. Suet, in Aug. 25. 

A friend of Horace, ep. 5, v. 31. 

Munda, a small town of Hispania Bsetica, 
celebrated for a battle which was fought there 
on the 17th of March B. C. 45, between 
C&sar and the republican forces of Rome, 
under Labienus and the sons of Pompey. 
Caesar obtained the victory after an obstinate 
and bloody battle, and by this blow put an 
end to the Roman republic. Pompey lost 
50,000 men, and Caesar only 1,000 and 500 
wounded. Sil. Ital . 3, v* 400. — JSirt. Bell. 
Sup. 27.— >Lucan. 1. 

Munxtus, a son of Laodice the daughter 
of Priam by A camas. He was entrusted to 
the care of ASthra as soon as bom, and at the 
taking of Trby, he was made known to his 
father who saved his life, and carried him to 
Thrace, where he was killed by the bite of a 
serpent-. Parthm. 10* 
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Munychia, (and m,) a port of Attica, 
between the Piraeus and the pi onion tory of 
Sunium, called after king Munychus , who 
built there a temple to Diana, and in whose 
honor he instituted festivals called Munychia. 
The temple was held so sacred that whatever 
criminals fled there for refuge weie pardoned. 
During the festivals they offered small cakes 
which they called amphiphontes, a<ro reu 
cip<pi<potitv f ft am shining all round , because 
there were lighted torches liung round when 
they were carried to the temple, or because 
they were offered at the full moon, at which 
time the solemnity was observed. It was 
paiticularly in honor of Diana who is the 
same as the moon, because it was full moon 
when Themistocles conquered the Persian 
fleet at Salamis. The port of Munychia was 
well fortified and of great consequence; 
therefore the Lacedaemonians, when sove- 
reigns of Greece, always kept a regular gar- 
rison there. Plut. Ovid. Met. 2, v. 709. — • 
Sirab. 2. — Paus. 1, c. 1. 

Mira .ena, a celebrated Roman, left at 
the head of the armies of the republic in 
Asia by Sylla. He invaded the domi- 
nions of Mithridates with success, but 
soon after met with a defeat. He was 
honored with a triumph at his return to 
Rome. He commanded one of the wings 
of Sylla’s army at the battle against Arche- 
laus near Chaeronea. He was ably defended 
in an oration by Cicero, when his character 
was attacked and censured, Cic. pro Mur . 

— Appian . de MUhi'id. A man put 

to death for conspiring against Augustus, 
B. C. 22. 

Murcia. [ Fid. Murtia.] 

Murcus, an enemy of the triumvirate of 

J. Caesar. Statius, a man who murdered 

Piso in Vesta’s temple in Nero’s reign. 
Tacit. XL 1, c. 45. 

Murgantia, a town of Samnium. Liv. 25, 
c. 27. 

Murrhknus, a friend of Turnus killed by 
A£neas, &c. Virg. JEn. 12, v. 529. 

Mursa, now Essck, a town of Hungary, 
where the Drave falls into the Danube. 

Murtia, or Myrtia, (a pu ^ rcs ) a sup- 
posed surname of Venus, because she pre- 
sided over the myrtle. This goddess was the 
patroness of idleness and cowardice. Vai'ro . 
de L. Z. 4, c. 32. 

Mus, a Roman consul. \Vid. Decius.] 

Musa Antonius, a freedman and phy- 
sician of Augustus. He cured his imperial 
master of a dangerous disease under which he 
labored, by recommending to him the use of 
the cold bath. He was greatly rewarded for 
this celebrated cure. He was honored with a 
brazen statue by the Roman senate, which 
was placed near that of ASsculapius, and Au- 
gustus permitted him to wear a golden ring, 
and to be exempted from all taxes. He was 
not so successful in recommending the use of 
the cold bath to Marcellus, as he had been 
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to Augustus, and his illustiious patient died 
under his care. The cold batli was for a 
long time discontinued, till Charmis of Mar- 
seilles intioduced it again, and convinced the 
world of its great benefits. Musa was bio- 
ther to Euphoibus the physician of king 
Juba. Two small treatises, de Ilerba Pota- 
nied , and de tuendd Valet udine, aie supposed 

to be the productions of Ills pen. A 

daughter of Nicomedes, king of Bithynia. 
She attempted to recover her father’s king- 
dom from the Romans, but to no purpose, 
though Caesar espoused her cause. Paterc . 
2. — Steel, in Cess. 

Musje, certain goddesses who presided over 
poetiy, music, dancing, and all the liberal 
arts. They were daughters of Jupiter and 
Mnemosyne, and were nine in number ; Clio, 
Euterpe, Thalia, Melpomene, Terpsichore, 
Erato, Polyhymnia, Calliope, and Urania. 
Some suppose that theie were in ancient 
times only three Muses, Melete, Mneme, 
and Acede; others four, Telxiope, Accde, 
Arche, Melete. They were, according to 
others, daughters of Picrus and Antiope, 
from which circumstance they are called 
JPieridcs . The name of Pieildes might pro- 
bably be derived from mount Pierus where 
they were born. They have been severally 
called Castalides , A^anippidvs, Lebcthridcs, 
Ao aides, Helicomades , &c. from the places 
where they were*worsliipped, or over which 
they piesided. Apollo, who was the pation 
and the conductor of the Muses, has received 
the name of Musagetes, or leader of the 
Muses. The. same surname was also given 
to Hercules. The palm tree, the laurel, and 
all the. fountains of Pindus, Helicon, Par- 
nassus, Sec. were sacred to the Muses. They 
were generally represented as young, beau- 
tiful, and modest virgins. They were fond 
of solitude, and commonly appeared in dif- 
ferent attire according to the arts and sciences 
over which they presided. [ Vid . Clio, Eu- 
terpe, Thalia, Melpomene, &c.] Sometimes 
they were represented as dancing in a chorus, 
to intimate the near and indissoluble con- 
nexion which exists between the liberal arts 
and sciences. The Muses sometimes appear 
with wings, because by the assistance of 
wings they freed themselves from the vio- 
lence of Pyrenseus. Their contest with the 
daughters of Pierus is well known. [ Vid . 
Pierides. ] The worship of the Muses was 
universally established, particularly in the 
enlightened parts of Greece, Thessaly, and 
Italy. No sacrifices were ever offered to 
them, though no poet ever began a poem 
without a solemn invocation to the goddesses 
who presided over verse. There were fes- 
tivals instituted in their honor in several 
parts of Greece, especially among the Thes- 
pians, every fifth year. The Macedonians 
observed also a festival in honor of Jupiter 
and the Muses. It had been instituted by 
ling Archelaus, and it was celebrated with 
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stage plays, games, and different exliibitions, 
which continued nine days, according to the 
numbei of the Muses. Plut. Erot . — Pol- 
lux. — JEschui. in Tim. — Pans. 9, c . 29. 
Apollod. 1, c. 3. — Cic. de Nat . X). 3, c. 21. 
— Hesiod . 2'heog. — Virg. JEn. — Ovid . Met. 
4, v. 310. — Homer. Hymn . Mm. — Juv. 
7. — JDiod. 1. — Martial . 4, ep. 14. 

Musjkus, an ancient Greek poet, sup- 
posed to have been son or disciple of Linus 
or Oiplieus, and to have lived about 1410 
years before the Christian era. Virgil has 
paid great honour to his memoiy by placing 
him in the Elysian fields attended by a great 
multitude, and taller by the head than his 
followers. None of the poet’s compositions 
are extant. The elegant poem of the loves 
of Leander and Hero was written by a 
Musaeus, who florislied in the fouitli cen- 
tury, according to the more received opi- 
nions. Among the good editions of Mu- 
saeus two may be selected as the best, that 
of Hover, 8vo. L. Bat. 1727 ; and that of 
Schroder, 8vo. Leovard, 1745. Virg. JEn. 

6, v. 6 77. — Dwg. A Latin poet whose 

compositions were very obscene. Mmliat. 
12, ep. 96. ■ —'■■■ A poet of Thebes who lived 
during the Trojan war. 

Musonius Rufus, a stoic philosopher of 
Etruria in the reign of Vespasian. Tacit. 
Hist. 3, c. 83. 

Muta, a goddess who presided over silence, 
among the Romans. Ovid. Fast. 2, v. 580. 

Mu stela, a man greatly esteemed by 

Cicero. Ad. Attic . 12, A gladiator. 

Cic . 

Muthullus, a river of Numidia. Sd- 
lust. Jug. 48. 

Mutia, a daughter of Q,. Mutius Scacvola, 
and sister of Metellus Celer. She was Pom- 
pey’s third wife. Her incontinent behaviour 
so disgusted her husband that at his return 
from the Mithridalic war, he divorced lxer, 
though she had borne him three children. 
She afterwards married M. Scaurus. Au- 
gustus greatly esteemed her. Plut. in Pomp . 
— — — A wife of Julius Caesar beloved by 
Clodius the tribune. Suet, in Cass. 50. — 
The mother of Augustus. 

Mutia lex, the same as that which was 
enacted by Licinius Crassus, and Q,. Mutius 
A. U. C. 65 7. [ Vtd . Licinia Lex.] 

M utica, or Mutyce, a town of Sicily 
west of tiie cape Pachynus. Cic . in Ver. 5, 
c. 43. 

Mutilia, a woman intimate with Livia 
Augusta. Tacit. Ann. 4, c. 12. 

Mutina, a Roman colony of Cisalpine 
Gaul, where M. Antony besieged D. Brutus 
whom the consuls Pansa and Hirtius delivered. 
Two battles on the fifteenth of April, B. C. 
45, were fought there, in which Antony was 
defeated, and at last obliged to letire. Mu- 
tina is now called Modena . Lucan. 1, v. 41. 
1. 7, v. 872. —Sil. 8, v. 592.— Ovid. Met. 15, 
v. 322. — Cic. Fain. 10, ep. 14. Prut. ep. 5. 
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MutInes, one of Annibal’s generals who 
was liotioied with the freedom of Rome on 
delivering up Agrigentura. Lie. 25, c. 41. 

1. 27, c. 5. 

Mutinus. [TV/. Mutunus.] 

Mutius, the father-in-law of C. Marius. 

— - A Roman who saved the life of young 

Marius by conveying him away from the 
pursuit of liis enemies in a load of straw. 
*— A friend of Tibeiius Gracchus, by 
whose means he was raised to the office of 
a tribune. — — - C. Scaevola, surnamed Cordus , 
became famous for his courage and intrepi- 
dity. When Porsenna, king of Etruria, 
had besieged Rome to re-instate Tarquin in 
all his rights and privileges, Mutius deter- 
mined to deliver his countiy from so dan- 
gerous an enemy. He disguised himself in 
the habit of a Tuscan, and as he could flu- 
ently speak the language, he gained an easy 
inti eduction into die camp, and soon into 
the royal tent. Porsenna sat alone with his 
secretary when Mutius enteied. The Ro- 
man lushed upon the secretary and stabbed 
him to the heart, mistaking him for his royal 
master. This occasioned a noise, and Mu- 
tius, unable to escape, was seized and 
brought before the king. He gave no answer 
to the enquiries of the courtiers, and only 
told them that he was a Roman, and to give 
them a proof of his fortitude, he laid his 
right hand on an altar of burning coals, and 
sternly looking at the king, and without ut- 
tering a groan, he boldly told liim, that 500 
young Romans like himself had conspired 
against his life, and entered the camp in dis- 
guise, determined either to destroy him or 
perish in the attempt. This extraordinary 
confession astonished Porsenna, he made 
peace with the Romans and retired from their 
city. Mutius obtained the surname of Scte- 
vola , because he had lost the use of his right 
hand by burning it in the presence of the 
Etrurian king. Plut. m Par. — Flor 1, c. 
10. — Liv . 2, c. 12. Q. Scoevola, a Ro- 

man consul. He obtained a victory over 
the Dalmatians, and signalized himself 
greatly in the Marsian war. He is highly 
commended by Cicero, whom he instructed 

in the study of civil law. Cic. — - Plut. 

Another, appointed pro-consul of Asia, 
which he governed with so much popularity, 
that he was generally proposed to others as a 
pattern of equity and moderation. Cicero 
speaks of him as eloquent, learned, and in- 
genious, equally eminent as an orator and as 
a lawyer. He was murdered in the temple 
of Vesta, during the civil war of Marius and 
Sylla, 82 years before Christ Plut. — Cic. 
t ie Orat. 1, c, 48. — Pa ter c. 2, c. 22. 

Mutunus, or Mutinus, a deity among 
the Romans, much the same as the Priapus of 
the Greeks. The Roman matrons, and par- 
ticularly new married women, disgraced 
themselves by the obscene ceremonies which 
custom obliged them to observe before the 
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statue of this impuie deity. August . dc Civ. 
JD. 4, c. 9. 1. 6, c. 9. — Lactant. 1, c. 20. 

Mutuscjk, a town of Umbria. Virg. dEn. 

7, v. 711. 

Muzeris, a town of India, now Vizindrul ; 
Plin . 6, c. 25. 

Myagrus, or Myodes, a divinity among 
the Egyptians, called also Achor. He was 
entreated by the inhabitants to protect them 
from flics and seipents. His worship passed 
into Greece and Italy. Plm. 10, c. 28. — 
Pans. 8, c. 26. 

Mycale, a celebrated magician, who 
boasted that she could draw down the moon 

from her orb. Ovid. Met. 12, v. 263. 

A city and promontoiy of Asia Minor oppo- 
site Samos, celebrated for a battle which was 
fought there between the Greeks and Per- 
sians on the 22d of September 479 B. C. 
the same day that Maidomus was defeated 
at Plataca. The Persians were about 100>000 
men that had just returned from the unsuc- 
cessful expedition of Xerxes in Greece. 
They had drawn their ships to the shore 
and fortified themselves, as if determined 
to support a siege. They suffered the Greeks 
to disembark from their fleet without the 
least molestation, and were soon obliged 
to give way before the cool and resolute in- 
trepidity of an inferior number of men. 
The Greeks obtained a complete victory, 
slaughtered some thousands of the enemy,, 
burned their camp, and sailed back to Sa- 
mos with an immense booty, in which were 
seventy chests of money among other very 
valuable things. Herodot. — Justin. 2, c. 

14. — Diod. A woman’s name. Juv. 

4, v. 141. 

Mycalessus, an inland town of Boeotia, 
where Ceres had a temple. Pans. 9, c. 
19. 

Mycenje, a town of Argolis, in Pelo- 
ponnesus, built by Perseus, son of Danae. 
It was situate on a small river at the east of 
the Inachus, about 50 stadia from Argos, and 
received its name from Mycene, a nymph of 
Laconia. It was once the capital of a king- 
dom, whose monarchs reigned in the follow- 
ing order; Acrisius 1344 B. C. Perseus, 
Electryon, Maastor, and Sthenelus ; and Sthe- 
nelus alone for eight years ; Atreus and Thy- 
estes, Agamemnon, iEgysthus, Orestes, 
ASpytus, who was dispossessed 1104 B. C. 
on the return of the Heraclidae. The town 
of Mycence was taken and laid in ruins by the 
Argives, B. C. 568; and it was almost un- 
known where it stood in the age of the geo- 
grapher Strabo. Paus. 2, c. 16. — Strab. 8. 
— Virg. AEn. 6, v. 839. — Mela, 2, c. 3. 
The word Mycerueus is used for Agamemnon 
as he was one of the kings of Mycenae. 

Mycenis (idis), a name applied to Iphige- 
nia as residing at Mycenae. Ovid. Met . 12, 
v. 34. 

Mycerinus, a son of Cheops, king of 
Egypt. After the death of his father he 
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reigned with great justice and moderation. 
Herodol. 2, c. 129. 

Myoibfrna. a town of the Hellespont. 
Diod . 12. 

Mycithits, a servant of Anaxilaus tyiant 
of Rlicgium. He was entrusted with the 
care of the kingdom, and of the children of 
the deceased piince, and he exeicised his 
power with such fidelity and model ation, that 
he acquired the esteem of nil the citizens, and 
at last restored the kingdom to his master’s 
children when come to years of maturity, and 
retired to peace and solitude with a small por- 
tion. He is called by some Micalus. Justin . 
4, c. 2. 

Mycox, a celebrated painter who with 
others assisted in making and perfecting 
the Pcccile of Athens. He was the rival 

of Polygnotus. Plin. 55 8s 55. A 

youth of Athens changed into a poppy by 
Ceres. 

Myconos (or e), one of the Cyclades be- 
tween Delos and Icaria, which received its 
name fiom Myconus, an unknown peison. 
It is about three miles at the east of Delos, 
and is thirty-six miles in ciicumfcrence. It 
remained long uninhabited on account of the 
frequent earthquakes to which it was subject. 
Some suppose that the giants whom Hercules 
killed were buried under that island, whence 
arose the proverb of every thing is under My- 
cone, applied to those who treat of different 
subjects undei one and the same title, as if 
none of the defeated giants had been buncd 
undei no other island or mountain about My- 
cone. Strabo observes, and his testimony is 
supported by that of modern travellers, that 
the inhabitants of Mycone became bald very 
early, even at the age of 20 or 25, from 
which circumstance they were called by way 
of contempt, the bald heads of My cone. Pliny 
says, that the children of the place were al- 
ways born without hair. The island was poor, 
and the inhabitants very avaricious ; whence 
Archilochus reproached a certain Pericles, 
that he came to a feast like a Myconian, 
that is, without previous invitation. Virg. 
JEn. 5, v.7 6. — Strab. 10. — Plin. 11, c. 57. 

i. 12, c. 7. 1. 14, c. 1 Atlien. 1. — Thu- 

cyd . 5 , c. 29. — Mela, 2, c. 7. — Ovid. Met . 
7, v. 465. 

Mydon, one of the Trojan chiefs who 
defended Troy against the Greeks. He 
was killed by Antilochus. Homer. II. 5, 
v. 580. 

Myechioris, a town in Egypt, in a small 
island near Bubastis. 

Myenus, a mountain of iEtolia. Plul. 
de Plum. 

Mydgon, a brother of Amycus, killed in a 
war against Hercules. A brother of He- 

cuba. {VU. Mygdonus.] 

Mygdonia, a small province of Mace- 
donia, near Thrace, between the rivers Axius 
and Strymon. The inhabitants, called Myg- 
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dones, migrated into Asia, and settled near 
Troas, where the country received the name of 
their ancient habitation. Cybele was called 
Mygdoma, from the worship she received in 
Mygdonia in Phrygia. Horat 2, od. 12, 
v. 22. 1. 5, od. 16, v. 41. — Ovid. Met. 6 , 

v 45 A small province of Mesopotamia 

bears also the name of Mygdonia, and was 
probably peopled by a Macedonian colony. 
Place. 5, Sec. — Pirn. 4, c. 10 Ovid. He- 

rald. 20. — Horat. 2, od. 12. 

Mygooni s, oi Myouon, a brother of TIe- 
cuba, Piiam’s wife, who icigned in part of 
Thrace. His son Coioebus was called Myg- 
do aides, from him. Virg. Mn. 2, v. 541. — 

Ilomcr. Tl 5. A small liver running 

through Mesopotamia. 

Myi.assa (arum), a town of Caria. Liv. 
58, c. 59. 

Myle, or Mylar, a small river on the east 
of Sicily, with a town of the same name. 

Liv. 24, c. 50 & 51. — Suet. Aug. 18. 

Also a .own of Thessaly, now Mulazzo. Liv. 
42, c. 54. 

Myles, a son of Lelex. 

Mylitta, a surname of Venus among 
the Assyrians, in whose temples all the 
women were obliged to prostitute themselves 

to sti angers. Herodot. 1, c. 151 & 199 

& Urab. 16. 

Myndus, a maritime town of Caria near 
Halicarnassus. Cic. Pam. 5, ep. 8. — Mela, 
1, c. 1C Plin . 5, c. 29. 

Mynfs, a piince of Lyrnessus, who mar- 
ried Briseis. He was killed by Achilles, and 
his wife became the property of the conque- 
ror. Homer. II. 5. 

MYNiiE. [Vid. Minya\] 

Myonia, a town of Phocis. Pans. 

Myonesus, a town and promontory of 
Ionia, now Jalanghi -Liman . Liv. 57, c. 15 
& 27. 

Myra (orum or a), a town of Lycia, on a 
high hill, two miles from the sea. Plin. 5, 
c. 27. — * Strab . 14. 

Myrianoros, a town of Scleucia in Sy- 
ria, on the bay of Issus, which is some- 
times called Sinus Myriandncus. Liv. 2, 
c. 108. 

Myrina, a maritime town of JEolia, called 
also Sebastopolis, and now Sanderlic. Tacit. 
Ann. 2, c. 47. — Liv. 55, c. 50. — Strab. 13. 
— A queen of the Amazons, &c. Dion. 4 . 

A town of Lemnos, now Polio Castro . 

Plin . 4, c. 12. — — A town of Asia, destroyed 

by an earthquake in Trajan’s reign. The 

wife of Thoas, king of Lemnos, by whom she 
had Hipsipyle. 

Myrinus, a surname of Apollo, from My- 
rina in iEolia, where he was worshipped. 
A gladiator. Mart . 12. c. 29. 

Myrice, a town of Arcadia, called also 
Megalopolis. 

Myrl-®.®, or Apamea, a town of Bithynia. 
Plin. Si c. 52. 

I i 2 MyrmecIe.es, 
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Mvrmfcides, an artist of Miletus men- 
tioned as making chai iot& so small that they 
could be covered by the wing of a fly. He 
also inscribed an elegiac distich on a giain of 
Indian sesamum. Cic. 4. Acad. — JEhan. V. 
II. 1. 

Mvr mi nowes, a people on the southern 
holders of Thessaly, who accompanied Achil- 
les to tlic Trojan war. They received their 
name fiom Myrmidon, a son of Jupiter and 
Kurymcdusa, who married one of the daugh- 
ters of JL olus, son of Hellen. His son Actoi 
married AEgina, the daughter of the Asopus. 
He gave his name to his subjects, who dwelt 
near the river Poneus in Thessaly. Ac- 
(ticing to some, the Myrmidons received 
llnir name from their having been originally 
ants, [Vid Abacus.] According 

to Strabo, they receh ed it fi om their industry, 
because they imitated the diligence of the ants, 
and like them weie indefatigable, and were 
continually employed in cultivating the earth. 
Omd Met. 1, v. 654. — Slrab. — By gin. Jab. 
52. 

Myron, a tyrant of Sicyon. A man 

of Piiene, who wrote an history of Messenia. 

Pam. 4, c. 6. A celebrated statuary of 

Greece, peculiaily happy in imitating nature 
He made a cow so much resembling life, that 
even bulls were deceived and appioached her 
as if alive, as is frequently mentioned by 
many epigrams in the Anthologia. He flo- 
rished about 442 years before Christ. Odd. 
Art. Am. 3, v. 319. — Paws. — Juv. 8. — 
Propert. 2, cl. 41, 

Myronianus, an historian. JDiog. 

Myronides, an Athenian general, who 
conquered the Thebans. Polyani. 

Myrrha, a daughter of Cinyras, king of 
Cyprus. She became enamoured of her fa- 
ther, and introduced herself into his bed un- 
known. She had a son by him, called Ado- 
nis. When Cinyras was apprized of the in- 
cest he had committed, he attempted to stab 
his daughter, and Myrrha fled into Arabia, 
where she was changed into a tree called 
myrrh. By gin. fab. 58 & 275. — Odd . 
Met. 10, v. 298. — Plut. in Par . — Apol- 
lod. 3. 

MyrsIlus, a son of Myrsus, the last of the 
Heraclid©, who reigned in Lydia- He is 
also called Candaules. [Fid. Candaulcs.] 

Myrsus, the father of Candaules. Boro- 
dai. 1, c. 7. A Greek historian in the 

age of Solon. 

MyrtXle, a courtezan of Rome, mistress 
to the poet Horace, 1. od . 33. 

Myrtea, a surname of Venus. [Vid. 
Murtia.] 

Myrtilus, son of Mercury and Phaetusa, 
or Cleobulc, or Clymene, was arm-bearer to 
(Enoraaus, king of Pisa, He was so experi- 
enced in riding and in the management of 
horses, that he rendered those of CEnomaus 
the swiftest in all Greece. Ilis infidelity 
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proved at last fatal to him. (Enomaus had 
been informed by an oiacle, that his daughter 
Hippodamia’s husband would cause his death, 
and on that account he resolved to marry her 
only to him who should overcome him in a 
chariot race This seemed totally impossible, 
and to render it moi e terrible, (Enomaus de- 
clared that death would be the consequence of 
a defeat in the suitors. The charms of Hip- 
podamia weie so great, that many sacrificed 
their life in the fi uitless endeavour to obtain 
her hand. Pelops at hist presented himself, 
undaunted at the fate of those who had gone 
before him, but befoie lie enteied the course 
he bribed Myrtilus, and assured him that he 
should shaie llippodamia’s favors if he re- 
turned victorious iiom the race. Myrtilus, 
who was enaniomed of Hippodamia, gave an 
old chariot to (Enomaus, which broke in the 
course and caused his death. Pelops gained 
the victory, and married Ilippodamia; and 
when Myrtilus had the audacity to claim the 
reward promised to his perfidy, Pelops threw 
him headlong into the sea, where he perished. 
The body of Myrtilus, according to some, 
was carried by the waves to the sca-shore, 
where he received an honorable burial, and as 
he was the son of Mercury, lie was made a 
constellation. JDiod. 4. — Bygin. fab. 84 & 
224. — Paus. 8, c. 14. — Apollon. 1. 

Myrtis, a Greek woman who distinguished 
herself by her poetical talents. She florished 
about 500 years B. C. and instructed the 
celebrated Corinna in the several rules of 
versification. Pindar himself as some report 
was also one of her pupils. 

Myrtoum mare, a part of the AEgean 
sea which lies between Euboea, Attica, and 
Peloponnesus, as far as cape Malea. It re- 
ceives this name from Myrto, a woman, or 
from Myrtos, a small island opposite to 
Carystos in Euboea; or from Myrtilus, the 
son of Mercury, who was drowned there, &c. 
Paus. 8, c. 14, — Bygin. fab. 84. — Plin . 4, 
c. 11. 

Myrtuntium, a name given to that part 
of the sea which lies on the coast of 
Epirus between the bay of Ambracia and 
Leucas. 

Myrtusa, a mountain of Libya. CaUim . 
in Apollo. 

Mys, (my os,) an artist famous in working 
and polishing silver. He beautifully repre- 
sented the battle of the Centaurs and Lapith©, 
on a shield in the hand of Minerva’s statue 
made by Phidias. Paus. 1, c. 28. — Martial. 
8, ep. 34 & 51. 1. 14, ep. 93. — Propert. 3, 
el. 9, v. 14. 

Myscellus, or Miscellus, a native of 
Rhypse in Acliaia, who founded Crotona in 
Italy according to an oracle, which told him 
to build a city where he found rain with fine 
weather. The meaning of the oracle long 
perplexed him, till he found a beautiful wo- 
! man all in tears in Italy, which circumstance 
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he interpreted in his favor. According to 
some, Myscellus, who was the son of Her- 
cules, went out of Aigos without the per- 
mission of the magistiatos, foi which he v,as 
condemned to death. The judges had put 
each a black hall as a sign of condemnation, 
but Hercules changed them all and made 
them white, and had his son acquitted, upon 
which Myscellus left Greece and came to 
Italy, wheie lie built Crotona. Ovid. Met . 15, 
v. 19. — St mb. 6 & 8. — Suidas. 

Mysia, a country of Asia Minor, gene- 
rally divided into major and minor. Mysia 
minor was bounded on the noi tli and west by 
the Propontis and Bithynia, and Phrygia on 
the southern and eastci n borders. Mysia ma- 
jor had -tEoha on die south, the ACgean on die 
west, and Phrygia on the north and east. Its 
chief cities were Cyzicum, JLampsacus, &c. 
The inhabitants were once very warlike, but 
they greatly degenerated ; and die woids My- 
sorutn vltimus weie emphatically used to sig- 
nify a person of no merit. The ancients ge- 
nerally lured them to attend their funerals as 
mourners, because diey were naturally melan- 
choly and inclined to shed tears. They were 
once governed by monarchs. They are sup- 
posed to be descended from the Mysians of 
Europe, a nation which inhabited diat part of 
Tin ace which was situate between mount 1 1 ac- 
inus and the Danube. Stiub. — Heiodot . 1, ike. 
—Cic. m Verr. — Flat. 21 . — Flor. 5, c. 5 — 

Appuin. m Mithnd. A festival m honoi 

of Ceres, surnamed Mysia from Mysias, an 
Argive, who raised lier a temple near Pallene 


in Achaia. Some dciive the words uko 
fcutnxv, to cloy, or satisfy, because Ceres was 
the fi ist who satisfied the wants of men by 
giving them corn. The festival continued 
during seven days, &c. 

Myson, a native of Sparta, one of the 
seven wise men of Giccce. When Anacharsis 
consulted die oracle of Apollo, to know which 
was the wisest man in Gieece, he i eceived for 
answer, he who was now ploughing his fields. 
This was Myson. Diag. in Vu. 

Mystes, a son of the poet Valgius whose 
early death was so lamented by the father, that 
Horace wrote an ode to allay die giief of his 
fiiend. Horat . 2, od. 9. 

Mythecus, a sophist of Syracuse. He 
studied cookery, and when he thought himself 
sufficiently skilled in diessing meat, he went 
to Sparta, where he gained much practice, 
especially among the younger citizens. He 
was soon after expelled the city by the magis- 
trates who observed diat the aid of Mythe- 
cus was unnecessary as hunger was the best 
seasoning. 

Mytiljene. [Fid. Mitylene.] 

Myus, (Myuntis,) a town of Ionia on the 
confines of Caria, founded by a Grecian co- 
lony. It is one of the 12 capital cities of Io- 
nia, situate at die distance of about 50 stadia 
fiom the mouth of the Macander. Artaxerxes, 
king of Peisia, gave it to Thcmistocles to 
maintain him in meat. Magnesia was to sup- 
port him m bread, and Lampsacus in wine. 
C. Hep. in The mist. — Si mb. H. — Ilcrodot. *1, 
c. M2.— JDiod. 11. 
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N ABAZANES, an officer of Darius 5d, 
at the battle of Issus. He conspired 
with Bessus to murder his royal master, either 
to obtain die favor of Alexander, or to seize 
the kingdom. He was pardoned by Alexan- 
der. Curt. 5, &c. — Diod. 17* 

Nabathjea, a country of Arabia, of which 
the capital was called Petra. The word is 
often applied to any of die eastern countries 
of the world by die poets, and seems to be 
derived from Nabath the son of Ismael. Ovid. 
Met. 1, v, 61. 1.5, v. 165. — Strab. 16. — Lu- 
can. 4, v. 65. — Juv . 11, v. 126. — Seneca, in 
Her. CEt. 160, &c. 

Nabis, a celebrated tyrant of Lacedaemon, 
who in all acts of cruelty and oppression 
surpassed a Plialaris or a Dionysius. His 
house was filled with flatterers and with spies, 
who were contimially employed in watching 
the words and the actions of his subjects. 
When he had exercised every art in plunder- 
ing the citizens of Sparta, he made a statue, 
which in resemblance was like his wife, and 
was clothed in the most magnificent apparel, 
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and whenever any one refused to deliver up 
his riches, die tyrant led him to the statue, 
which immediately, by means of secret springs, 
seized him in its arms, and toimented him in 
the most excruciating manner with bearded 
points and prickles, hid under the clothes. 
To render his tyranny more popular, Nabis 
made an alliance with Flaminius, the Roman 
general, and pursued with the most inveterate 
enmity the war which he had undertaken 
against the Achaeans. He besieged Gythium 
and defeated Philopcemen in a naval battle. 
His triumph was short ; the general of the 
Acliaeans soon repaired his losses, and Nabis 
was defeated in an engagement, and treach- 
erously murdered, as he attempted to save his 
life by flight, B. C. 1 92, after an usurpation of 

14 years. Folyb. 15. — Justin. 50 & 51 Pint. 

in Phil . — Paus. 7, c. 8. — Flor. % c. 7.— -A 
priest of Jupiter Ammon, killed in the second 
Punic war, as he fought against the Homans. 
Sil. 15, v. 672. 

Nabonassar, a king of Babylon, after the 
division of the Assyrian monarchy. From him 
i i 5 the 



the Nabonassarean epoch received its name, 
agreeing with the year of the world 5257, or 
746 B.C. 

Nacri campi, a place of Gallia Togata 
near Mutina. Liv 41, c. IS. 

Nadagara. [Vid. Nagara.] 

N/enia, tlie goddess of funerals at Rome, 
whose temple was without the gates of the 
city. The songs which were sung at funerals 
were also called nccnia . They were generally 
filled with the praises of the deceased, but 
sometimes they were so unmeaning and im- 
proper, that the word became proverbial to 
signify nonsense. Varro . de vita P. 2i . — 
Plant. Asin. 41, c. 1, v. 65, 

Cn. Nzevius, a Latin poet in the first Punic 
war. He was originally in the Roman ar- 
mies, but afterwards he applied himself to 
study and wrote comedies, besides a poetical 
account of the first Punic war in which he had 
served. His satirical disposition displeased the 
consul Metellus, who diove him from Rome. 
He passed the rest of his life in Utica, where 
he died, about 20 5 years before the Christian 
era. Some fragments of his poetry are extant. 
Cic. Tusc . 1, c. 1, de Sencct. — Horat . 2, ep, 1, 

c. 55, - A tribune of the people at Rome, 

who accused Scipio Africanus of extortion. 

An augur in the reign of Tarquin. To 

convince the king and the Romans of his 
power, as an augur, he cut a flint with a razor, 
and turned the ridicule of the populace into 
admiration. ■ * Tarquin rewarded his merit by 
erecting to him a statue in the comitium, which 
was still in being in the age of Augustus. 
The razor and flint were buried near it under 
an altar, and it was usual among the Romans 
to make witnesses in civil causes swear near 
it. This miraculous event of cutting a flint 
with a razor, though believed by some winters, 
is treated as fabulous and improbable by Cicero, 
who himself had been an augur. Dionys . Hal, 

— Liv, 1, c. 56 Cic. de diem. 1, c. 17. de 

AT. JO. 2, c. 5. I 5, c. 6. 

N.®volus, an infamous pimp in Domi- 
tian’s reign. Juv. 9, v. 1. 

Naharvali, a people of Germany. Ta- 
cit. Germ . 45. 

NaiXdes or Naides, certain inferior dei- 
ties who presided over rivers, springs, wells, 
and fountains. The Naiades generally inha- 
bited the country, and resorted to the woods 
or meadows near the stream over which they 
presided, whence the name ( \»iu v to flow). 
They are represented as young and beautiful 
virgins, often leaning upon an urn, from 
which flows a stream of water. JEgle was 
the fairest of the Naiades, according to Vir- 
gil. They were held in great veneration 
among die ancients, and often sacrifices of 
goats and lambs were offered to them wi$i 
libations of wine, honey, and oil. Some- 
times they received only offerings of milk, 
fhrit and flowers. [Vid. Nympho;,] Virg. JEcl . 
— Ovid. Met. 14, v. 528. — Homer. Od . 15. 
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Nais, one of the Oceanidcs, mother of 
Chiron or Glaucus, by Magnes. Apdlod. 1, 

c. 0. A nymph, motliei by Bucolion of 

JEgesus and Podasus. Homer. II. 6. A 

nymph in an island of the Red Sea, who by 
her incantations turned to fishes all those who 
approached her residence after she had admit- 
ted them to her embraces. She was herself 
changed into a fish by Apollo. Ovid . Met. 4, 
v. 49, &c. — — The word is used for water 
by Tibull. 5, 7. 

Naissus, or Nesstis, now Nissa, a town of 
Mcesia, the birth place of Constantine, ascribed 
by some to Illyricum or Thrace. 

Nantuates, a people of Gaul near tlie 
Alps, Cas. B. G. 5, c. 1. 

Napjeae, ceitain divinities among die 
ancients, who presided over the hills and 
woods of the country. Some suppose diat 
they were tutelary deities of the fountains, 
and the Naiades of the sea. Their name is 
derived fiom rtj, a grove . Virg. G . 4, 
v. 555. 

Napata, a town of ^Ethiopia. 

Napiiih s, a river of Peloponnesus, falling 
into die Alpheus. Paus. 1. 

Nar, now Nera , a river of Umbria, whose 
waters, famous for their sulphureous proper- 
ties, pass through the lake Velinus, and is- 
suing from tiience with great rapidity fall into 
the Tiber. Ovid. Met. 1 4, v. 550.— Virg . JEn. 

7, v. 517. — Cic . ad Attic. 4, ep. 1 5. Tacit. 

Ann. 1, c. 79. 1. 5, c. 9. 

Narbo Martius, now Narbonne , a town 
of Gaul founded by the consul Marcius, 
A. U. C. 656. It became the capital of a large 
province of Gaul, which obtained the name 
of Gallia Narbonensis . Paterc. 1, c. 15. 1. 2, 
c. 8. — Phn . 5. 

Narbonensis Gallia, one of the four great 
divisions of ancient Gaul, was bounded by die 
Alps, the Pyrenean mountains, Aquitania, 
Belgicum, and the Mediterranean, and con- 
tained die modern provinces of Languedoc, 
Provence, Dauphin^, and Savoy* 

Narczeos, a son of Bacchus and Physcoa. 
Pans . 5, c. 15, 

Narcea, a surname of Minerva, in Elis, 
from her temple there, erected by Nar- 
coeus. 

Narcissus, a beautiful youth, son of 
Cephisus and the nymph Liriope, bom at 
Thespis in Bceotia. He saw his image re- 
flected in a fountain, and became enamoured 
of it, thinking it to be the nymph of the 
place. His fruitless attempts to approach 
this beautiful object so provoked him, that 
he grew desperate and killed himself. His 
blood was changed into a flower, which still 
bears his name. Tlie nymphs raised a fu- 
neral pile to burn his body, according to 
Ovid, but tiiey found nothing but a beauti- 
ful flower. Pausanias says, that Narcissus 
had a sister as beautiful as himself, of whom 
he became deeply enamoured. He often 

hunted 
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hunted in the woods in her company, but his 
pleasure was soon interrupted by her death, 
and still to keep afresh her memoiy, he fre- 
quented the groves, where he had often at- 
tended her, or reposed himself on the biirn 
of a fountain, wheie the sight of his own 
reflected image still awakened tender senti- 
ments. Paui. 9, c. 21. — Ili/gin. fab. 271. 

— Quid. Met. 5, v. 546. Sec. — Philostt at. 1. 

A freed man and secretary of Claudius, 

«vho abused his trust and the infirmities of his 
imperial master, and plundered the citizens 
of Rome to enrich himself. Messalina, the 
emperor’s wife, endeavoured to remove him, 
but Narcissus sacrificed her to his avarice 
and resentment. Agrippina, who succeeded 
in the place of Messalina was more success- 
ful. Narcissus was banished by her in- 
ti igucs and compelled to kill himself, A D. 54. 
The emperor greatly regretted his loss, as 
he had found him subservient to his most 
niminal and extravagant pleasures. Tacit . 

— Suetoii. A favorite of the emperor 

Nero, put to death by Galba. A wretch 

who strangled the emperor Commodus. 

Nargara, a town of Africa, where Han- 
nibal and Scipio came to a parley. Liv. 50, 
c. 29. 

Narisci, a nation of Germany, in the 
Upper Palatinate. Tacit, de Germ . 42. 

Narnia or Narna, anciently Nequimun , 
now Narni, a town of Umbria, washed by 
the river Nar, from which it received its 
name. In its neighbourhood are still visible 
the remains of an aqueduct and of a biidge, 
erected by Augustus. Lw. 10, c. 9. 

Naro, now NarenLa , a river of Dalmatia, 
falling into the Adriatic, and having the town 
of Narona, now called Narenza, on its banks, 
a little above the mouth. 

Narses, a king of Persia, A. D. 294, 
defeated by Maximianus Galerius, after a 

reign of seven years. An eunuch in the 

court of Justinian, who was deemed worthy 

to succeed Belisarius, &c. A Persian 

general, &c. 

Nartiiecis, a small island near Samos. 

Narycia, or um, or Naryx, a town of 
Magna Graecia, built by a colony of Locrlans 
after die fall of Troy. The place in Greece 
from which they came bore the same name, 
and was the country of Ajax O ileus. The 
word Nary dan is more universally under- 
stood as applying to the Italian colony, near 
which pines and other trees grew in abun- 
dance. Virg. G . 2, v, 458. JEn. 5, v. 599. 

— Ovid. Met . 15, v. 705. 

Nasamones, a savage people of Libya 
near the Syrtes, who generally lived upon 
plunder. Curt . 4, c. 7. — Lucan . 9, v. 459. 

—Herodot. 2, e. 1(55 SiL It. 2, v. 116. 1. 

11, v. 180. 

Nascio or Natio, a goddess at Rome, 
who presided over die birth of children. 
She had a temple at Ardea. Cic. de Nat. JO. 5, 
c. 18 
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Nasica, the surname of one of the Sci- 
pios. Nasica was die first who invented 
the measuring of time by water, B. C. 159, 
about 154 years after the introduction of 

sun dials at Rome. [Put. Scipio.] An 

avaricious fellow who married his daughter 
to Coranus, a man as mean as himself, that 
he might not only not repay the money 
he had borrowed, but moreover become hi* 
cieditoi’s heir. Coranus understanding his 
meaning, purposely alienated his property 
from him and bis daughter, and exposed 
him to ridicule. Herat. 2, Sat. 5, v. 64, 
& c. 

Nasidirnus, a Roman knight, whose lux- 
ury, arrogance, and ostentation exhibited at 
an entertainment which he gave to Mccnmas, 
were ridiculed by Horace, 2 Sat. 8. 

L. Nasidius, a man sent by Pompey to 
assist die people of Massilia. After die battle 
of Pharsalia, he followed the interests of 
Pompey’s children, and afterwards revolted 
to Antony. Appian. 

Naso, one of die murderers of J. Caesar. 

One of Ovid’s names. [Vid. Ovi- 

dius.] 

NAssusor Nasus, a town of Acarnania, 
near the mouth of die Aclielous. Liu. 26, 
c. 24 Also a part of the town of Syra- 

cuse. 

Nasua, a general of the Suevi, when 
Caesar was in Gaul. 

Natalis Antonius, a Roman knight who 
conspired against Nero with Piso. lie was 
pardoned for discoveiing the conspiracy, &c. 
Tacit . Ann. 15, c. 50. 

Natiso, now Nutisone, a river rising in the 
Alps, and falling into the Adriatic cast of 
Aquiieia. I din. 5, c. 18. 

Natta, a man whose manner of living 
was so mean, diat his name became almost 
proverbial at Rome. Herat. 1, Od. 6, v. 
224. 

Nava, now Nape t a river of Germany, 
falling into the Rhine at Bingen, below 
Mentz. Tacit. Hist. 4, c. 70. 

Naubolus, a charioteer of Lams, king of 

Thebes. A Phocean, fadier of Iphitus. 

The sons of Iphitus were called Naabolides 

from their grandfather. A son of Lernus, 

one of die Argonauts. 

Naucles, a general of the mercenary 
troops of Lacedaemon against Thebes, Sec. 

Nau crates, a Greek poet, who was em- 
ployed by Artemisia to write a panegyric 

upon Mausolus. Another poet* Athen. 

9. An orator who endeavoured to alienate 

the cities of Lycia from the interest of Bru- 
tus. 

Naucratis, a city of Egypt on the left 
side of the Canopic mouth of the Nile, It 
was celebrated for its* commerce, and no ship 
was permitted to land at any other place, 
but was obliged to sail directly to die city, 
diere to deposit its cargo. It gave birth U> 
Athenxus. The inhabitants were called Nan- 
l i 4 eruliltt 



credit cc 01 Natter allot at. Herodot . 2, c. 97 & 

1 79. — Plm. 5. c. 9. 

Navius Actius, a famous augur. [Tit/. 
Nnevius.] 

Naulochus, a maritime town of Sicily 
near Pelorum. — — — A town of Thrace on the 

Euxine sea. Plm. 4, c. 11. A piomon- 

tory of tlie island of Imbros. A town of 

the Locri. Plm. 4, c. 5. 

KAurACTiis or Naupactum, a city of 
iEtolia, at the mouth of the E venus, now 
called Lcpanta . The word is deiived from 
vet Sc urn ywfjti, because it was there that 
the Heraclidae built the first ship, which car- 
ried them to Peloponnesus. It first belonged 
to the Locri Ozolae, and afterwards fell into 
the hands of the Athenians, who gave it to 
the Messenians, who had been driven from 
Peloponnesus by the Lacedaemonians. It 
became the property of the Lacedaemonians, 
after the battle of iEgospotamos, and it was 
restored to the Locri. Philip of Macedonia 
aft erw aids took it, and gave it to the iEtoli- 
ans, fiom which circumstance, it has gene- 
i ally been called one of the chief cities of 
their country. Strab. 4. — Paus. 4, c. 25. — 
Mela , 2, c. 5. — Omd. Fast. 2, v. 45. 

Naupua, a maritime city of Peloponnesus, 
the naval station of the Argives. The famous j 
fountain Canathos was in its neighbourhood. 
P( tvs. 2, c. 58. — Strab . 8. 

Naupliaues, a patronymic of Palamedcs, 
son of Nauplius. Ovid. Met . 15, v. 59. 

Nauplius, a son of Neptune and Amy- 
mone, king of Eubcea. He was father to 
the celebrated Palamedes, who was so un- 
justly sacrificed to the artifice and resent- 
ment of Ulysses by the Greeks during the 
Trojan war. The death of Palamedes highly 
iiritated Nauplius, and to avenge the injus- 
tice of the Grecian princes, he attempted to 
debauch their wives and ruin their character. 
When the Gieeks returned from the Trojan 
war, Nauplius saw them with pleasure dis- 
tressed in a storm on the coasts of Eubcea, 
and to make their disaster still more univer- 
sal, he lighted fires on such places as were 
surrounded with the most dangerous rocks 
that the fleet might be shipwrecked upon the 
coast. Tliis succeeded, but Nauplius was so 
disappointed when he saw Ulysses and Dio- 
medcs escape from the general calamity, that 
he threw himself into the sea. According 
to some mythologists, there were two persons 

of this name. A native of Argos, who 

went to Colchis with Jason. He was son of 
Neptune and Amymone. The other was 
king of Euboea, and lived during the Trojan 
war. He was, according to some, son of 
Clytonas, one of the descendants of Nauplius 
the Argonaut. The Argonaut was remarka- 
ble for his knowledge of sea affairs, and of 
astronomy. He built the town of Nauplia, 
and sold Auge, daughter of Aleus, to king 
Teuthras, to withdraw her from her father’s 
resentment. Orph. Argon. — ApoUod . 2, 


c. 7. — Apollon. 1, Sec. —~Flacc. 1 & 5. — 
Strab. 8. — Paus. 4, c. 55. — Hygin. fab. 
116. 

Naupoutus, a town of Pannonia on a 
river of the same name now called Ober or 
Upper Layback. Veil . Pat. 2, c. 1 10. — Plm. 
5, c. 18. — Tacit. Ann. 1, c. 20. 

Naura, a country of Scythia in Asia. 

Curt. 8. Of India within the Ganges. 

Arrian. 

Nausicaa, a daughter of Alcinous, king 
of the Plueaceans. She met Ulysses ship- 
wrecked on her father’s coasts, and it was 
to her humanity that he owed the kind re- 
ception which he experienced from the king. 
She married, according to Aristotle and Dic- 
tys, Telemachus the son of Ulysses, by whom 
she had a son called Perseptolis or Ptolipor- 
tlius. Homer . Od. 6. — Perns. 5, c. 19. — 
Hygin. fab. 126. 

Nausiclxs. an Athenian, sent to assist the 
Phocians with 5000 foot, &c. 

NausImenes, an Athenian, whose wife lost 
her voice from the alarm she received in see- 
ing her son guilty of incest. 

Nausithoe, one of the Nereides. 

Nausithous, a king of the Phrcaceans, 
father to Alcinous. He was son of Neptune 
and Periboea. Hesiod makes him son of 
Ulysses and Calypso. Hesiod. Th. 1, v. 16. 

The pilot of the vessel which carried 

Theseus into Crete. 

Naustathmus, a port of Phocaca in Io- 
nia. Liv. 57, c. 51. Also a part of Cy- 

renaica, now Boudarin. Strab. 17. 

Nautfs, a Trojan soothsayer, who com- 
forted iEneas when his fleet had been burnt 
in Sicily. Virg. JEn. 5, v. 704. He was 
the progenitor of the Nautii at Rome, a 
family to whom the Palladium of Troy 
was, in consequence of the service of their 
ancestors, entrusted. Virg. JEn. 5, v. 
794. 

Naxos, now Naxia, a celebrated island 
in the Aegean sea, the largest and most fer- 
tile of all the Cyclades, about 105 miles in 
circumference, and 50 broad. It was for- 
merly called Strongyle, JDia , Dionysias, and 
Callipolis , and received the name of Naxos 
from Naxus, who was at the head of a 
Carian colony, which settled in the island. 
Naxos abounds with all sorts of fruits, and 
its vines are still in the same repute as for- 
merly. The Naxians were anciently govern- 
ed by kings, but they afterwards exchanged 
this form of government for a republic, and 
enjoyed their liberty till the age of Pisistra- 
tus, who appointed a tyrant over them. They 
were reduced by the Persians ; but in the ex- 
pedition of Darius and Xerxes against Greece, 
they revolted and fought on the side of the 
Greeks. During the Peloponnesian war, they 
supported the interest of Athens. Bacchus 
was the chief deity of the island. The capi- 
tal was also called Naxos ; and near it, on 
the 20th Sept. B. C. 577, the Lacedaemo- 
nians 



tuans were defeated by Cliabiias. TJmn/d. 
1, &c. — Herodot. — Diod . 5, &c. — Ovid. 
Met. 3, v. 636. — Virg. Ain. 3, v. 125. — - 

Pans. 6, c. 16. — Pindar. An ancient 

town on the eastern side of Sicily, founded 
759 years before the Chiistian era. Theie 
was also another town at the distance of five 
miles from Naxos, which boi e the same name, 
and was often called by conti adistinction 

Tuuromimum. Phn. 3. — J)iad. 13. A 

town of Crete, noted for hones. Phn. 36, 

c. 7. A Carian who gave his name to 

the greatest of the Cyclades. 

Nvzianzus, a town of Cappadocia where 
St. Gregoiy was bom, and hence he is called 
XitzictH&i'nu s. 

Nea, or Nova insula, a small island be- 
tween Lemnos and the Hellespont, which 
lose out of the sea during an earthquake. 
Phn. % c. 87. 

Nejera, a nymph, mother of Phaetusa 
and Lampetia by the Sun. Homer. Od. 12. 

A woman mentioned by Virgil’s Pet. 5. 

A mistress of the poet Tibullus. A 

favorite of Horace. A daughter of Po- 

rous, who mairied Aleus, by whom she had 
Cepheus, Lycurgus, and Auge, who was ra- 
vished by Hercules. Apollod. 3, c. 9. — 
Paus. 8, c. 4. — The wife of Autolycus. 

Pans. A daughter of Niobe and Am- 

phion. The wife of the Stiymon. 

Apollod. 

Ne.ethitr, now Neto , a river of Magna 
Greecia . near Crotona. Ovid. Met. 15, 
v. 51. 

1 Nkalces, a fiicnd of Turnus in his 
; war against JEneas. Virg. Ain. 10, v. 

/ " 53 . 

f Nealices, a painter, amongst whose 
capital pieces are mentioned a painting of 
Venus, a sea-fight between the Persians 
and Egyptians, and an ass drinking on the 
shore, with a crocodile preparing to attack 
it. 

Ne andros (or ia), a town of Troas. 
Plin. 5, c. 30. 

Neanthes, an orator and historian of 
Cyzicum, who florished 257 years B. C, 

NEAroLis, a city of Campania, antiently 
called Parthcnope, and now known by the 
name of Naples, rising like an amphitheatre 
at the back of a beautiful bay 30 miles in 
circumference. As the capital of that part 
of Italy, it is now inhabited by upwards of 
350,000 souls, who exhibit the opposite 
marks of extravagant magnificence, and ex- 
treme poverty. Augustus called it Neapo- 
lis. Suet, in Aug . 98.— A town in Africa. 
—A city of Thrace.— —— A town of Egypt. 

Of Palestine. — Of Ionia. — — Aiso a 

part of Syracuse. Lie. 25, c. 24. — die. in 
Ver. 5* 

Nkarchus, an officer of Alexander in his 
Indian expedition. He was ordered to sail 
upon the Indian ocean with Onoslcritus, and 
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to examine it. ITe wnote an account of this 
voyage and of the king’s life ; but his veia- 
city has been called in question by Arriau. 
After the king’s death he was appointed 
over Lycia and Pamphylia. Cwit. 9, c. 10- 
— Poly mi. 9. — Justin. 13, c. 4. — St rah. 2, 

&c. A beautiful youth, &c. Horae. 3, 

od. 20. An old man mentioned by Ci- 

ceio de Sen ret. 

Nuto, a high mountain near Palestine, 
beyond Joidan, from the top of which 
Moses was permitted to view the promised 
land. 

Nebkissa, a town of Spain, now Le~ 
hrirn. 

NrnnoDFS, a mountain of Sicily, where 
the Ilimera rises. Sih 14, v. 237. 

Nehroviionos, a son of Jason and Ilypsi- 
pyle. ul polled. — One of Action’s dogs. 
Ovid. Met. 3. 

Nebula, a name given to Nephelo the 
wife of Atliamas. Lactant . ad Ach. Stat. 1, 
c. 65. 

Necessitas, a divinity w r ho presided over 
the destinies of mankind, and who was re- 
garded as the mother of the Parcce. Paus. 
2, c. 4. 

Nechos, a king of Egypt, who attempted 
to make a communication between the 
Mediteirancan and Red Seas, B. C. 610. 
No less than 12,000 men perished in the at- 
tempt. It was discovered in his reign that 
Africa was circumnavigable. JJerodot. 2, 
c. 158. 1. 4, c. 42. 

Necropolis, one of the suburbs of Alex- 
andria. 

Nectanfbus, & Nfctanams, a king of 
Egypt, who defended his country agaiust 
the Persians, and was succeeded by Tuohos, 
B. C. 363. His grandson, of the same name, 
made an alliance with Agesilaus king of 
Sparta, and with his assistance he quelled a 
rebellion of his subjects. Home time after ho 
was joined by the Sidonians, Phoenicians, 
and inhabitants of Cyprus who had revolted 
from the king of Persia. This powerful 
confederacy was soon attacked by 1 )arius 
tlie king of Persia, who marched at die head 
of his troops. Nectanebus, to defend his 
frontiers against so dangerous an enemy, 
levied 20,000 mercenary soldiers in Greece, 
the same number in Libya, and 60,000 were 
furnished in Egypt. This numerous body 
was not equal to the Persian forces ; and 
Nectanebus, defeated in a battle, gave up all 
hopes of resistance, and fled into JEthiopia, 
B. C. 350, where he found a safe asylum. 
His kingdom of Egypt became from that 
time tributary to the king of Persia. Pint. 
Ages. — Diod. 16, &c. — Polyesn . — C* 
Nep. in Ages • 

Necvsia, a solemnity observed by the 
Greeks in memory of die dead. 

Neis, die wife of Endymion. Apollod. 

Nelel’s, a son of Neptune and Tyro. 

He 
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lie was brother to Pelias, with whom lie 
was exposed by his mother, who wished to 
conceal' her infirmities from hei father. They 
were preserved and brought to Tyio, who 
had then married Cietheus, king of Iolchos. 
After the death of Cietheus, Pelias and Ne- 
leus seized the kingdom of Iolchos, which 
belonged to iEson the lawful son of Tyro by 
the deceased monarch. After they had 
reigned for some time conjointly, Pelias ex- 
pelled Ncleus from Iolchos. Nelous came 
to Apharcus king of Messenia, who treated 
him with kindness, and permitted him to 
build a city which he called Pylos. Ncleus 
manied Chloris the daughter of. Amphion, 
by whom he had a daughter and twelve 
sons, who, were all, except Nestor, killed 
by Hercules, together with their father. 
Neleus promised Ills daughter in mairiage 
k* nly to him who brought him the bulls of 
Iphiclus. Bias was the successful lover. 

[ Vid. Melampus.] Ovid. Met . 6, v. 418. — 
Peats . 4, c. 56. — Apollod . 1, c. 9. 1. 2, c. 6. 
— A river of Euboea. 

Nelo, one of the Danaides. Apollod. 2. 

Nemjea, a town of Argolis between 
Cleonaj and Phlius, with a wood, where 
Hercules, in the 16tli year of his age, killed 
the celebrated Nemsean lion. This animal, 
born of the hundred-headed Typhon, in- 
fested die neighbourhood of Nemaea, and 
kept the inhabitants under continual alarms. 
It was the first labor of Hercules to destioy 
it; and the hero, when he found that his 
arrows and his club were useless against an 
animal whose skin was hard and impenetra- 
ble, seized him in his arms and squeezed him 
to death. The conqueror clothed himself in 
the skin, and games were instituted to com- 
memorate so great an event. The Nemaian 
games were originally instituted by the Ar- 
gives in honor of Archemorus, who died by 
the bite of a serpent, [ Vid. Archemorus,] and 
Hercules some time after renewed diem. 
They were one of the four great and solemn 
games, which were observed in Greece. The 
Argives, Corinthians, and die inhabitants ol 
Cleonae, generally presided by turns at the 
celebration, in which were exhibited foot and 
horse races, chariot races, boxing, wrestling, 
and contests of every kind, both gymnical and 
equestrian. The conqueror was rewarded with 
a crown of olives, afterwards of green parsley, 
in memory of the adventure of Archemo- 
rus, whom his nurse laid down on a sprig of 
that plant They were celebrated every third, 
or, according to odiers, every fifth year, 
or more properly on the 1st and 5 d year of 
every Olympiad, on the 12th day of the Co- 
rinthian month Panemos, which corresponds 
to our August. They served as an era to the 
Argives, and to the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring country. It was always usual for an 
orator to pronounoe a funeral oration in 
memory of the death of Archemorus, and 
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those w ho distributed the prizes were always 
dressed in mourning JAv. 27, c. 50&51. 

1. 54, c. 41. — Ovid. Met. 9, v. 97, ep. 9, 
v. 61. — Pans, in Corinth. — Clem . Alexand. 

— Athen . — Polyecn. — Strah. S. — Ilygin. 

fab. 50 & 275. — Apollod. 5, c. 6. A 

river of Peloponnesus falling into the bay of 
Corinth. Liu. 55, c. 15. 

Nemausus, a town of Gaul, in Lan- 
guedoc, near the mouth of the Rhone, now 
Nismes. 

Nemesia, festivals in honor of Nemesis. 

[ Vid. Nemesis.] 

M. Aujiel. Olymt*. Nemesianus, a La- 
tin poet, born at Caithage, of no very biil- 
liant talents, in the tliiid century, whose 
poems on. hunting and bi id-catching weie 
published by Iiurraan, inter scriptores rei 
venation, 4to. L. Bat. 1728. 

Nemesis, one of the infernal deities, 
daughter of Nox. She was the goddess of 
vengeance, always prepaied to punish impiety, 
and at the same time liberally to reward the 
good and virtuous. She is made one of the 
Parcse by some mythologists, and is repre- 
sented w ith a helm and a wheel. The people 
of Smyrna weie the first who made her sta- 
tues with w ings, to shew with what celerity 
she is prepared to punish the crimes of the 
wicked, both by sea and land, as the helm and 
the wheel in her hands intimate. Her power 
did not only exist in this life, but she was also 
employed after death to find out the most ef- 
fectual and rigorous means of correction. 
Nemesis was particularly worshipped at 
Rhamnus in Attica, where she bad a cele- 
brated statue 10 cubits long, made of Parian 
marble by Phidias, or, according to others, by 
one of his pupils. The Romans were also par- 
ticularly attentive to the adoration of a deity 
whom they solemnly invoked, and to whom 
they offered sacrifices before they declared 
war against their enemies, to shew the world 
that their wars were undertaken upon the 
most just grounds. Her statue at Rome was 
in the Capitol. Some suppose that Nemesis 
was the person whom Jupiter deceived in the 
form of a swan, and that Leda was entrusted 
with the care of the children which sprang 
from the two eggs. Others observe that Leda 
obtained the name of Nemesis after death. 
According to Pausanias, there were more than 
one Nemesis. The goddess Nemesis was 
surnamed JRhamnusia, because worshipped at 
Rhamnus, an dAdraslia from the temple which 
Adrastus king of Argos erected to her when 
he went against Thebes, to revenge the indig- 
nities which his son-in-law Polynices had suf- 
fered in being unjustly driven from his king- 
dom by Eteocles. The Greeks celebrated a 
festival called Nemesia , in memory of deceased 
persons, as the goddess Nemesis was supposed 
to defend the relics and the memory of the 
dead from all insult. Ilygin. P. A . 2, c. S. 

— Pans, h c. S3. — Apollod* 3, c. 10. — « 

- 1 Hesiod 
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HemdU Tkeog . 224. P/m. 11, c. 28. 1. 26, 
c. 5. — A mistiess of Tibullus, 2, (7. 5, 
V. 55. 

Nemf.sius, a Gicek writer, whoso elegant 
and useful treatise, da Nit turd Ilomitus, was 
edited in 12mo. Ant apud Plant. 1565, and 
in 8vo. Oxon. 1671. 

Nemetacum, a town of Gaul, now Arms 

Nemetes, a nation of Germany, now 
forming the inhabitants of Spire, which w as 
afterwards called Noviomagus. Tacit . da 
Germ. 28. 

Nemoralia, festivals observed in the woods 
of Aricia, in honor of Diana, who presided 
over the country and the foicsts, on which 
account that part of Italy was sometimes de- 
nominated Nemorensis agar. Ovid, da A. A. 
1, v. 259. 

Nemossus (or um), the capital of the 
Arverni in Gaul, now Clermont . Lucan. 1, 
v. 419 . — Strab. 4. 

Neobule, a daughter of Lycambes, be- 
trothed to the poet Aicliilochus. [ J'id. Ly- 
cambes.] Horat. ep. 6 , v. 15. 1. 1 , cp. v. 79. 

— Ovid, in lb. 54. A beautiful woman 

to whom Horace addressed 5 od. 12. 

Neocjesaria, a town of Pontus. 

Npociiabis, a king of Egypt. 

Neocles, an Athenian philosopher, fa- 
ther, or according to Cicero, bi other to the 
philosopher Epicurus. Cic. 1, da Nat. I). 

c. 21. — I) wg. The father of Thcmis- 

tocles. JElian. V. H. 2, &c. — C. Nap. in 
Them. 

Neogenes, a man who made himself abso- 
lute, &'c. JDiod. 1$. 

Neomoris, one of the Nereides. ApoL 
lod . 1. 

Neon, a town of Pliocis. — - Tliere was 
aho another of the same name in the same 
country, on the top of Parnassus. It was af- 
terwards called Tithorea. Tlut . in Syll. — 

Pans. Thoc . — - Ilerodot. 8, c. 52 One 

of the commanders of the ten thousand Greeks 
who assisted Cyrus against Artaxerxes. 

NeontIciios, a town of iEolia near the 
Hermus. — Ilerodot. — JPlbi. 

Neoptolemus, a king of Epirus, son of 
Achilles and Deidamia, called Fyrrhus , from 
the yellow color of his hair. lie was care- 
fully educated under the eye of his mother, 
and gave early proofs of his valor. After 
the death of Achilles, Calclias declared in the 
assembly of the Greeks, that Troy could not 
be taken without the assistance of the son of 
the deceased hero. Immediately upon this, 
Ulysses and Phoenix were commissioned to 
bring Pyrrhus to the war. He returned with 
them with pleasure, and received the name 
of Neoptolemus, (new soldier >) because he 
had come late to the field. On his arrival 
before Troy, he paid a Visit to the tomb of 
his father, and wept over his ashes. He af- 
terwards, according to some authors, ac- 
companied Ulysses to Lemnos, to engage 
Pliiloctetes to come to the Trojan war. He 


gicatly signalized himself during the renuin- 
mg time of the siege, and he was the first 
who entered the wooden horse. He was in* 
feiior to none of the Grecian warriors in 
valor, and Ulysses and Nestor alone could 
claim a superioiity over him in eloquence, 
wisdom, and address. His ciuelty however 
was as gi cat as .that of his father. Not satis- 
fied with breaking down the gates of Priam’s 
palace, he exercised the greatest baibarities 
upon the remains of his family, and without 
any regard to the sanctity of the place wlieio 
Piiam had taken refuge, he slaughtered him 
without mercy ; or, according to otheis, 
dragged him by the hair to the tomb of his 
hither, where he sacrificed him, and where 
he cut off his head, and carried it in exulta- 
tion, through the streets of Tioy, fixed on the 
point of a spear. He also saciificed Astyanax 
to Iris fuiy, and immolated Polyxena oil the 
tomb of Achilles according to those who de- 
ny that that sacrifice was voluntary. “When 
Troy was taken, the captives were divided 
among the conquerors, and Pyrrhus had for 
his share Andromache the widow of Hector, 
and Ilelenusthe son of Priam. With these 
he departed for Greece, and he probably 
escaped from destruction by giving credit to 
the words of Holenus, who foretold him that 
if he sailed with the rest of the Greeks, his 
\oyage would be attended with fatal conse- 
quences, and perhaps with death. This 
obliged him to take a different course from 
the lest of the Greeks, and he travelled over 
the greatest part of Thrace, where he had a 
severe encounter with queen Harpalyce. 
[HV/. Harpalyce.] The place of his retire- 
ment after the Trojan war is not known. 
Some maintain that he went to Thessaly, 
where his grandfather still reigned ; but tills 
is confuted by others, who observe perhaps 
with more reason that he went to Epirus, 
where he laid the foundation of a new king- 
dom, because his grandfather Peleus had been 
deprived of his sceptre by Acastus the son of 
Delias,. Neoptolemus lived with Andromache 
after his arrival in Greece, but it is unknown 
whether he treated her as a lawful wife or a 
concubine. He had a son by this unfortunate 
princess called Molossus, and two others, if 
we rely on the authority of Pausanias. Be- 
sides Andromache he married Herinione the 
daughter of Menelaus, as also Lanassa the 
daughter of Cieodccus, one of the descendants 
of Hercules. The cause of his death is vari- 
ously related. Menelaus, before the Trojan 
war, had promised Iris daughter Hennione to 
Orestes, but the services he experienced from 
the valor and the courage of Neoptolemus 
during the siege of Troy, induced liim to re- 
ward his merit by making him his son-in-law. 
The nuptials were accordingly celebrated, 
but Hennione became jealous of Androma- 
che, and because she had no children, she 
resolved to destroy her Trojan rival who 
seemed to steal away Hie affections of their 
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common husband. In the absence of Neop- 
tolemus at Delphi, Uermione attempted to 
murder Andromache, but she was prevented 
by the intcrfei cncc of Peleus, or according to 
others, of .the populace. When she saw her 
schemes defeated, she determined to lay vio 
lent hands upon herself, to avoid the resent- 
ment of Neoptolemus. The sudden anival 
of Orestes changed her resolution, and she 
consented to elope with her lover to Sparta. 
Orestes at the same time, to revenge and to 
punish his rival, caused him to be assassinated 
in the temple of Delphi, and he was murder- 
ed at the foot of the altar by Machareus the 
priest, or by the hand of Orestes himself, ac- 
cording to Virgil, Paterculus, and Hyginus. 
Some say that he was muidered by the Del- 
phians, who had been bribed by the presents 
of Orestes. It is unknown why Neoptolemus 
went to Delphi. Some support that lie wished 
to consult the oracle to know how he might 
have children by the bauen Hcnnione ; 
others sa>, that he went thither to offer the 
spoils which he had obtained during the Tro- 
jan war, to appease the icsentment of Apollo 
whom he had piovoked by calling him the 
cause of the death of Achilles. The plunder 
of the rich temple of Delphi, if we believe 
others, was the object of the journey of 
Neoptolemus, and it cannot but be observed 
that he suffered the same death and the same 
barbarities which he had inflicted in the tem- 
ple of Minerva upon the aged Priam and his 
wretched family. From this circumstance 
the ancients have made use of the proverb 
Neopolemic reve?ige, when a person had suf- 
fered the same savage treatment which others 
had received from his hand. The Delphians 
celebrated a festival with great pomp and 
solemnity in memory of Neoptolemus, who 
had been slain in his attempt to plunder their 
temple, because, as they said, Apollo, the 
patron of the place, had been in some man- 
ner accessary to the death of Achilles. Pa- 
terc * 1, c. 1. — Virg . JEn. 2 & 5. — Paus. 10, 
c. 24. — Ovid. Met. 15, v. 55 4, 455, Sec. 
Heroid. 8. — Strab. 9. — Find. Nem. 7. — 
JEurip . Andram. <$* Orest. c$c. — Pint, in Pyrr. 

— Justin . 17, c. 5. — Biclys Crest. 4, 5, & 6. 
— .Homer. Od. 11, v. 504. XI. 19, v. 526. — 
Sophocl. Phdoct. — Apollod. 5, c. 15. — Hy- 
ginpfab. 97 & 102. — Philostr. Hot. 19, &c. 

— Hares Phryg . — < 2 * Sniyrn. 14. — A 
king of the Molossi, father of Olympias the 

mother of Alexander. Justin. 1 7, c. 5. * 

Another, king of Epirus. An uncle of 

the celebrated Pyrrhus who assisted the Ta- 
rentines. He was made king of Epirus by 
the Epirots who had revolted from their law- 
ful sovereign, and was put to death when he 
attempted to poison his nephew, &c. Pint, in 
Pyrrh, «- — -■■■■ A tragic poet of Athens greatly 
favored by Philip king of Macedonia. When 
Cleopatra, the monarch’s daughter was mar- 
ried to Alexander of Epirus, he wi ote some 
verses which proved to be prophetic "of the* 
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tragical death of Philip. Bind. 16. ■ A 

relation of Alexander. He was the first who 
climbed the walls of Gaza when that city 
was taken by Alexander. After the king’s 
death he received Armenia as his piovince, 
and made war against Eumenes. lie was 
supported by Cratcrus, but an engagement 
with Eumenes proved fatal to his cause. 
Cratcrus was killed and himself moitallv 
wounded by Eumenes, B. C. 521. (\ Nrp. 

in Eumen. One of the officeis of 

Mithridates the Great, beaten by Lueullus 
in a naval battle. Plot. m Lite A tra- 

gic writer. 

Neoris, a large country of Asia, near 
Gcdrosia, almost destitute of wateis. The 
inhabitants were called Ncontsc, and it was 
usual among them to suspend their dead bo- 
dies from the boughs of trees. Biad. 17. 

Nepe, a constellation of the heavens, the 

same as Scorpio An inland town of 

Etruria, called also Nepetc , whose inhabitants 
are cal led Nepe si ni. Ital . 8, v. 490. — luv. 5, 
c. 19. 1. 26, c. 54. 

Nephalia, festivals in Greece, in honor of 
Mnemosyne the mother of the Muses and 
Aurora, Venus, 8c c. No wine was used dur- 
ing the ceremony, but merely a mix tui c of 
■water and honey. Pollux , 6, c. 5. — A then. 
15. — Suidas. 

Nepiikle, the first wife of Athamas king 
of Thebes and mother of Phrvxus and Hello. 
She was repudiated on pretence of being sub- 
ject to fits of insanity, and Athamas married 
Ino, the daughter of Cadmus, by whom he 
had several children. Ino became jealous of 
Nephele, because her children would succeed 
to their father’s throne before her’s, by right 
of seniority, and she resolved to destroy them. 
Nephele was apprized of her wicked inten- 
tions and she removed her children from the 
reach of Ino, by giving them a celebrated 
ram, sprang from the union of Neptune and 
Theophane, on whose back they escaped to 
Colchis. [Fi'd. Pliryxus.j Nephele was 
afterwards changed into a cloud, whence her 
name is given by the Greeks to the clouds. 
Some call her Nebula , which word is the 
Latin translation of Nephele . The fleece of 
the ram, which saved the life of Nephele’s 
children, is often called the Nephelianjlecce . 
Apollod . 1, c. 9. — Hygin. 2, &c. — Ovid. 

Met. 11, v. 195. — Place. 11, v. 56. A 

mountain of Thessaly, once the residence of 
the Centaurs. 

Nephelis, a cape of Cilicia. Liv. 55 
c. 20. 

Nephe rites, a king of Egypt, who assist- 
ed the Spartans against Persia, when Ageai- 
laus was in Asia. He sent them a fleet of 
1 00 ships, which were intercepted by Conon, 
as they were sailing towards Rhodes, Sec. 
Biod. 14. 

Nephus, a son of Hercules. 

Nepia, a daughter of Jasus, who mar- 
ried Olympus lung of Mysia, whence the 
. plaint 
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plains of Mysia are sometimes called Nepiev 
cctnipi . 

Cork. Nefos, a celebrated liistoiian in 
the reign of Augustus. lie was bom at 
Hostilia, and like the lest of his learned con- 
tempoiaries. he shared the favois and enjoyed 
the patronage of the emperor. He was the 

intimate fiiendof Cicero and of Atticus, and 
recommended himself to the notice of the 
greatand opulent by delicacy of sentiment and 
a lively disposition. A ccording to some w riters 
he composed three books of chi unities, as also 
a biographical account of all the most cele- 
brated kings, generals, and autliois of an- 
tiquity. Of all bis valuable compositions, 
nothing remains but his lives of the illus- 
trious Greek and Roman generals, which 
have often been attributed to ilCniylms 
Piobus, who published them in his own 
name in the age of Theodosius, to con- 
ciliate the favor and the friendship of 
that emperor. The language of Cornelius 
has always been admired, and as a writer 
of the Augustan age, he is entitled to 
many commendations for the delicacy of his 
expressions, the elegance of his style, and the 
clearness and piccision of his nai rat ions. 
Some support that he translated Dales Pluy- 
gius from the Greek original; but the inele- 
gance of the diction, and its many inconect 
expressions, plainly piove that it is the pio- 
duction, not of a writei of the Augustan age, 
but the spurious composition of a more modern 
pen. Cornelius speaks of his account of the 
Greek historians m Dion, c. 5. Among the 
many good editions of Cornelius Nepos, tw o 
may be selected as the best, that of Verheyk, 
8vo. L. Bat. 1773, and that of Glasgow, 

12mo. 17G1 Julius, an emperor of the 

west, &c. 

Nefotianus, Flavius Popilius, a son of 
Eutropia, the sister of the emperor Constan- 
tine. He proclaimed himself emperor after 
the death of his cousin Constans, and ren- 
dered himself odious by his cruelty and op- 
pression. He was murdered by Anicctus, 
after ^ one month’s reign, and Ills family 
were involved in his ruin. 

Nepthys, wife of Typhon, became en- 
amoured of Osiris, her brother-in-law, and in- 
troduced herself to his bed. She had a son 
called Anubis by him. Pint, in Isid. 

Nefeuni fanum, a place near Cencbrcae. 

Mela, 1, c. 19. Another in the island 

of Calauria. Another near Mantinoa. 

Neftunia, a town and colony of Magna 
Gracia. 

Neptunium, a promontory of Arabia at 
the entrance of the gulph. 

Neptunius, an epithet applied to Sext. Pom- 
pey, because he believed himself to be god 
of the sea, or descended from him, on ac- 
count of liis superiority in ships, Ac. Borat. 
Dpod. 9. — Dion . 48* 

Nbptuntts, a god, son of Saturn and Ops, 
and brother to Jupiter, Pluto, and Juno. He 
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was devoured by his father the daj of Ins 
hath, and again restored to life by means 
°/ Metis, who gave Saturn a certain po- 
tion. Pausanias says that his mother con- 
cealed him in a sheopfold in Aicadia, and 
that she imposed upon her husband, telling 
him that she had hi ought a colt into the 
woild, which was instantly devouiod by 
Saturn. Neptune sliaiecl with Ins biotiieis 
the empire of Satuin, and leeeivcd as his 
poition the kingdom of the sea This, 
how o\ oi , did not seem equivalent to the em- 
pire of heaven and earth, which Jupitei had 
claimed, thciofoie he conspired to dotlnono 
him, with the lest of the gods. The con- 
spiracy was discovered, and Jupitei con- 
demned Neptune to build the walls of Troy. 
[l td Laomcdon.] A lecotn illation was soon 
aftei made, and Neptune was re -instituted to 
all his rights and privileges. Neptune dis- 
puted with Minoi rathe light of giving a name 
to the capital of Ceci opia, hut lie was defeated, 
and the olive which the goddess suddenly raised 
from the earth was deemed more serviceable 
for the good of mankind than the horse which 
Neptune had produced by striking the ground 
with his trident, as that animal is the emblem 
of war and slaughter. This decision did not 
please Neptune, he renewed the combat by 
disputing for Trcezene, but Jupiter settled 
their disputes by permitting them to be con- 
jointly woi shipped there, and by giving the 
name of Polias, or the protectress of the city, 
to Minerva, and that of king of Trcezene to 
the god of the sea. He also disputed liis right 
for the isthmus of Corinth with Apollo ; and 
Brimeus the Cyclops, who was mutually 
chosen umpire, gave the isthmus to Neptune, 
and the promontory to Apollo. Neptune, as 
being god of the sea, was entitled to more 
power than any of the other gods, except Ju- 
piter. Not only the ocean, rivers, and foun- 
tains, were subjected to him, but he also could 
cause earthquakes at Ms pleasure, and raise 
islands from the bottom of the sea with a 
blow of his trident. The worship of Neptune 
was established in almost every part of the 
earth, and the Libyans in particular venerated 
liim above all other nations, and looked upon 
him as the first and greatest of the gods. The 
Greeks and the Romans were also attached to 
liis worship, and they celebrated their isthmian 
games and Consualia with the greatest so- 
lemnity. lie was generally represented sitting 
in a chariot made of a shell, and drawn by sea 
hoises or dolphins. Sometimes he is drawm 
by winged horses, and holds his trident in his 
hand, and stands up as his chariot flies over 
the surface of the sea. Homer repiesenls 
him as issuing from the sea, and in three steps 
crossing the whole horizon. The mountains 
and the forests, says the poet, trembled as he 
walked ; the whales, and ail the fishes of the 
sea, appear round him, and even the sea her- 
self* seems to feel the presence of her god. 
The ancients generally sacrificed a bull and a 
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horse on his altars, and the Homan sooth- 
sayers always offered to him the gall of the 
victims, which in taste resembles the bitter- 
ness of the sea water. The amours of Nep- 
tune are numerous. He obtained, by means 
of a dolphin, the favors of Amphitrite, who 
had made a vow of perpetual celibacy, and 
he placed among the constellations the fish 
which had persuaded the goddess to become 
his wife, He also married Venilia and Sa- 
lacia, which are only the names of Amphitrite 
accoiding to some authors, who observed 
that the former word is derived from venire 
alluding to the continual motion of the 
sea. Salacia is derived from Salum, which 
signifies the sea, and is applicable to Amphi- 
trite. Neptune became a horse to enjoy 
the company of Ceres. [Fid. Arion.] To 
deceive Tlicophane, he changed himself 
into a ram. [Vid. Theophane.] He as- 
sumed the form of the river Enipeus, to 
gain the confidence of Tyro, the daughter 
of Salmoneus, by whom lie had Pelias and 
Neleus. He was also father of Phorcus, 
and Polyphemus by Thoossa; of Lycus, 
Nycteus, and Euphemus, by Celeno; of 
Chryses by Chrysogtnia ; of Ancceus by 
Astypalea ; of Bocotus and Ilelen by Antiope, 
of Leuconoe by Themisto; of Agenor and 
Bellerophon by Eurynome the daughter 
of Nysus ; of Antas by Alcyone the daughter 
of Atlas; of Abas by Arethusa; of Actor 
and Dictys by Agemede the daughter of Au- 
gias ; of Megareus by CEnope daughter of 
Epopeus; of Cycnus by Harpalyce ; of Taras, 
Otus, Ephialtes, Dorus, Alesus, &c. The 
word Nqdunus is often used metaphorically 
by the poets, to signify sea water . In the 
Consualia, of the Homans, horses were led 
through the streets finely equipped and 
crowned with garlands, as the god in whose 
honor the festivals were instituted, had pro- 
duced the hoise, an animal so beneficial for 
the use of mankind. Pans. 1, 2, &c. — 
Homer . 11. 7, &c. — Varro . de L . L. 4. — 
Cic. de Nat. JD. 2, c. 26. 1. 2, c. 25. — He- 
siod. Theog . — Virg . JEn. 1, v. 12, &c. 1. 2, 
5, &c. — Apollod. 1, 2, &c. — Ovid. Met . 6, 
V. 117, &c. — Herodot. 2, c. 50. L 4, c. 188. 

— Macrob. Saturn . 1, c. 17.— Aug. de Civ * 
JO. 18. — Plut. in Them « — Hygin. fab. 157. 

— Eurip. in Pkcevdss. — Place. — Apollon. 
Uhod. 

Nereides, nymphs of the sea, daughters 
of Nereus and Doris. They were fifty, ac- 
cording to the greater number of the mytho- 
logists, whose names are as follows ; Sao, Am- 
phitrite, Proto, Galatsea, Thoe, Eucrate, 
Eudora, Galena, Glauce, Thetis, Spio, Cy- 
mothoe, Melita, Thalia, Agave, Eulimene, 
Erato, Pasithea, Doto, Eunice, Nesea, Dyna- 
mene, Pherusa, Protomelia, Actea, Panope, 
Doris, Cymatol ege, Hippothoe, Cymo, Eione, 
Hipponoe, Cymodoce, Neso, Eupompe, Pro- 
noe, Themisto, Glauconome, HaHmede, Pon- 
toporia, Evagora, Liagora, Polynome, Laome- 
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dia, Lysianassa, Autonoe, Menippe, Evarne, 
Psamathe, Nemertes. In those which Ho- 
mer mentions, to the number of 50, we find 
the following names different from those 
spoken of by Hesiod ; Halia, Limmoria, Iera, 
Amphitroe, Dexamene, Amphinome, Cal- 
lianira, Apseudes, Callanassa, Clymene, Ja- 
nira, Nassa, Mera, Orythya, Amathea. Apol- 
lodorus, who mentions 45, mentions the fol- 
lowing names diffeient from the others; Glau- 
cothoe, Protomedusa, Pione, Plesaura, Ca- 
lypso, Cranto, Neomeris, Dejanira, Polynoe, 
Melia, Dione, Isea, Dero, Eumolpe, Tone, 
Ceto. I-Iyginus and others differ from the 
preceding authors in the following names ; 
Diymo, Xantho, Ligea, Phyllodoce, Cy- 
dippe, Lycorias, Cleio, Beroe, Ephira, Opis, 
Asia, Deopea, Arethusa, Crenis, Eurydice, 
and Leucothoe. The Nereides were implored 
as the rest of the deities ; they had altars 
chiefly on the coast of the sea, where the 
piety of mankind made offerings of milk, oil, 
and honey, and often of the fiesli of goats. 
When they were on the sea-sliore they gene- 
rally resided in grottos and caves which were 
adorned with shells, and shaded by the 
branches of vines. Their duty was to attend 
upon the more poweiful deities of the sea, and 
to be subservient to the will of Neptune. 
They were particularly fond of alcyons, and 
as they had die power of ruffling or calming 
the waters, they were always addressed by 
sailors, who implored their protection, that 
they might grant them a favorable voyage 
and a prosperous return. They are repre- 
sented as young and handsome virgins, 
sitting on dolphins and holding Neptune’s tri- 
dent in their hand, or sometimes garlands of 
flowers. Orpheus. Hymn. 25. — Catul. de 
Jlapt. Pel. — Ovid. Met. 11, v. 561, &c. — 
Stat. 2, Sylv. 2, 1. 5. Sylv. I . — Pavs. 2, c. 1. — 
Apollod. 1, c. 2, & 5. — Hesiod. Tkeog. — Ho- 
mer, PL 18, v.59. — Plin. 56, c. 5. — Hygin . &c. 

Nereius, a name given to Achilles, as son 
of Thetis, who was one of the Nereides. 
Horat. qi. 1 7, v. 8. 

Nereus, a deity of the sea, son of Oceanus 
and Terra. He married Doris, by whom 
he had 50 daughters, called the Nereides. 
[ Vid. Nereides.] Nereus was generally re- 
presented as an old man with a long flowing 
beard, and hair of an azure color. The chief 
place of his residence was in the iEgean sea, 
where he was surrounded by his daughters, 
who often danced in chorusses round him. 
He had the gift of prophecy, and informed 
those that consulted him with the different 
fates that attended them. He acquainted 
Paris with the consequences of his elopement 
with Helen ; and it was by his directions that 
Hercules obtained the golden apples of the He- 
sperides, but the sea-god often evaded the im- 
portunities of inquirers by assuming different 
shapes, and totally escaping from their grasp. 
The word Nereus is often taken for the sea 
itself. Nereus is sometimes called the most 
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ancient of all the gods. Hesiod. Theug. — 
Hygin. — Homer • II. 18. — A polled . — Or- 
pheus Argon . — Horat. 1, od. 13. — JEurip. 
in Iphig. 

Nemo, or Neriene, the wife of Mars 
Gett. P. c. 21. 

Neriphus, a desert island near the Thra- 
cian Chersonesus. 

Neritos, a mountain in the island of 
Ithaca, as also a small island in the Ionian 
sea, according to Mela. The word Neritos 
is often applied to the whole island of Ithaca, 
and Ulysses, the king of it, is called Neritius 
dux , and his ship Neiitia navis. The people 
of Saguntum, as descended from a Neritian 
colony, are called Neritia proles. Sil • It. 2, 
v. 517. — Virg. JEn. 5, v. 271. — Phn. 4. 
— Mela, 2, c. 7. — Ovid. Met . 15, v. 712. 
Item. A. 263. 

Neritum, a town of Calabria, now called 
Hardo . 

Nerius, a silversmith in the age of Ho- 
race, 2 Sat. 3, v. 69. An usurer in Ne- 

ro’s age, who was so eager to get money that 
he married as often as he could, and as soon 
destroyed his wives by poison, to possess him- 
self of their estates. Pers. 2, v. 14. 

Nero, Claudius Domitius Caesar, a cele- 
brated Roman emperor, son of Caius Domi- 
tius Ahenobarbusand Agrippina the daughter 
of Germanicus. He was adopted by the em- 
peror Claudius, A. D. 50, and four years after 
he succeeded to him on the throne. The 
beginning of his reign was marked by acts of 
the greatest kindness and condescension, by 
affability, complaisance, and popularity. The 
object of his administration seemed to be the 
good of his people ; and when he was desired 
to sign his name to a list of malefactors that 
were to be executed, he exclaimed, I wish to 
heaven I could not write . He was an enemy 
to flattery, and when the senate had liberally 
commended the wisdom of his government, 
Nero desired them to keep their praises till he 
deserved them. These promising virtues were 
soon discovered to be artificial, and Nero dis- 
played the propensities of his nature. He 
delivered himself from the sway of his mother, 
and at last ordered her to be assassinated. This 
unnatural act of barbarity might astonish some 
of the Romans, but Nero had his devoted ad- 
herents ; and when he declared that he had 
taken away his mother’s life to save himself 
from ruin, the senate applauded his measures, 
and the people signified their approbation. 
Many of his courtiers shared the unhappy fate 
of Agrippina, and Nero sacrificed to his fury 
or caprice all such as obstructed his pleasure, 
or diverted his inclination. In the night he 
generally sallied out from his palace, to visit 
the meanest taverns and all the scenes of 
debauchery which Rome contained. In this 
nocturnal riot he was fond of insulting the 
people in the streets, and his attempts to 
offer violence to the wife of a Roman senator 
nearly cost him his life. He also * turned 
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actor, and publicly appeared on the Roman 
stage in the meanest characters. In his at- 
tempts to excel in music, and to conquer the 
disadvantages of a hoarse rough voice, he 
moderated his meals, and often passed the day 
without eating. The celebrity of the Olym- 
pian games attracted his notice. He passed 
into Greece, and presented himself as a can- 
didate for the public honors. He was defeated 
in wi estling, but the flattery of the spectators 
adjudged him the victory, and Neroieturned 
to Rome with all the pomp and splendor of 
an eastern conqueror, diawn in the chariot of 
Augustus, and attended by a band of musi- 
cians, actors, and stage dancers, from every 
part of the empire. These private and public 
amusements of the emperor w r ere indeed inno- 
cent, his character was injured, but not the 
lives of the people. But his conduct soon 
became more abominable ; he disguised him- 
self in the habit of a woman, and was pub- 
licly married to one of his eunuchs. This 
violence to nature and decency was soon ex- 
changed for another ; Nero resumed his sex, 
and celebrated his nuptials with one of his 
meanest catamites, and it was on this occa- 
sion that one of the Romans observed that 
the world would have been happy if Nero’s 
father had had such a wife. But now his 
cruelty was displayed in a more superlative 
degree, and he sacrificed to his wantonness 
his wife Octavia Poppsea, and the cele- 
brated writers, Seneca, Lucan, Petronius, 
&cr. The Christians also did not escape 
his barbarity. He had heard of the burn- 
ing of Troy, and as he wished to renew that 
dismal scene, he caused Rome to be set 
on fire in different places. The conflagration 
became soon universal, and during nine suc- 
cessive days the fire was unextinguished. All 
was desolation, nothing was heard but the 
lamentations of mothers whose children had 
perished in the flames, the groans of the dy- 
ing, and the continual fall of palaces and 
buildings. Nero was the only one who en- 
joyed the general consternation. He placed 
himself on the top of a high tower, and he 
sang on his lyre the destruction of Troy, a 
dreadful scene which his barbarity had realized 
before his eyes. He attempted to avert the 
public odium from his head, by a feigned 
commiseration of the miseries of his subjects. 
He began to repair the streets and the public 
buildings at his own expence. He built him- 
self a celebrated palace, which he called his 
golden house. It was profusely adorned with 
gold, and precious stones, and with whatever 
was rare and exquisite. It contained spacious 
fields, artificial lakes, woods, gardens, orch- 
ards, and whatever could exhibit beauty and 
grandeur. The entrance of this edifice could 
admit a large colossus of the emperor 120 
feet high, the galleries were each a mile 
long, and the whole was covered with gold. 
The roofs of the dining halls represented the 
firmament in motion as well as in figure, 
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and continually turned round night and day, 
showering down all sorts of perfumes and 
sweet waters. When this grand edifice, which 
according to Pliny, extended all round the 
city, was finished, Neio said, that now he 
could lodge like a man. His profusion was 
not less remarkable in all liis other actions. 
When he went a fishing, his nets were made 
with gold and silk. He never appeared 
twice in the same garment, and when he 
undertook a voyage, there were thousands 
of servants to take care of his wardrobe. 
This continuation of debauchery and extra- 
vagance, at last roused the resentment of 
the people. Many conspiracies were formed 
against the emperor, but they were generally 
discovered, and such as were accessary suf- 
fered the greatest punishments. The most 
dangerous conspiracy against Nero’s life, 
vt as that of Piso, from which he was deli- 
tered by the confession of a slave. The 
conspiracy of Galba proved more success- 
ful ; and the conspirator when he was in- 
formed that his plot was known to Nero, 
declared himself emperor. The unpopularity 
of Nero favoied his cause, he was acknow- 
ledged by all the Roman empire, and the 
senate condemned the tyrant that sat on the 
throne to be dragged naked through the streets 
of Home, and whipped to death, and aftcr- 
wards to be thrown down from the Tarpcian 
rock like the meanest malefactor. This, 
however, was not done, and Nero, by a volun- 
tary death, prevented the execution of the 
sentence. He killed himself, A. D. 68, in the 
52d year of his age, after a reign of 13 years 
and eight months. Rome was filled with ac- 
clamations at the intelligence, and the citizens 
more strongly to indicate their joy, wore caps 
such as were generally used by slaves who had 
received their ft oedom. Their vengeance was 
not only exercised against the statues of the 
deceased tyrant, but Ins friends were the ob- 
jects of the public resentment, and many 
were crushed to pieces in such a violent man- 
lier, that one of the senators, amid the uni- 
versal joy, said that he was afraid they should 
soon have cause to wish for Nero. The ty- 
rant, as he expired, begged that his head 
might not be cut off from bis body, and ex- 
posed to the insolence of an enraged populace, 
but that the whole might be burned on the 
funeral pile. His request was granted by one 
of Galba’s freedmon, and his obsequies wore 
performed with the usual ceremonies. Though 
his death seemed to be the source of universal 
gladness, yet many of his favorites lamented 
his fall, and were grieved to see that their 
pleasures and amusements were stopped by 
the death of the patron of debauchery and 
extravagance. Even the king of Parthia sent 
ambassadors to Rome to condole with the 
Romans, and to beg that they would honor 
and revere the memory of Nero. His sta- 
tues were also crowned with garlands of 
dowers, and many believed that he was not 
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dead, but that he would soon make his ap- 
pearance, and take a due vengeance upon 
his enemies. It will be sufficient to observe, 
in finishing the character of this tyrannical 
emperor, that the name of Nero is even now 
used emphatically to express a barbarous and 
unfeeling oppressor. Pliny calls him the 
common enemy and the fury of mankind, 
and in this he has been followed by all 
writers, who exhibit Nero as the pattern of 
the most execrable barbarity, and unpar- 
donable wantonness. Pint, m Galb. — Suet. 

m Vita. — Pliru 7, c . 8, &c. — Dio. 64. 

Aurel. Victor. — Tacit. Ann. Claudius, 

a Roman general sent into Spain to succeed 
th£ two Scipios. He suffered himself to be 
imposed upon by Asdrubal, and was soon 
after 'succeeded by young Scipio. He was 
afterwards made consul, and intercepted 
Asdrubal, who was passing from Spain into 
Italy with a large reinforcement for his bro- 
ther Annibal. An engagement was fought 
near the river Metaurus, in which 56,000 of 
the Carthaginians were left on the field of 
battle, and great numbers taken prisoners, 
207 13. C. Asdiubal, the Carthaginian ge- 
neral, was also killed, and his head cut off 
and thrown into his brother’s camp by the 

conquerors. Appian. in Han Oros. 4. — 

Lio. 27, &c. — Horat. 4, od. 4, v. 57. — 
Flor. 2, c. 6. — Val. Max. 4, c. 1. An- 

other who opposed Cicero when he wished 
to punish with death such as were accessary 

to Catiline’s conspiracy. A son of Ger- 

manicus, who was ruined by Sejanus, and 
banished from Rome by Tiberius. He died 
in the place of his exile. His death was vo 
luntary, according to some. Sueto?i. in Ti- 
ber. Domitian was called Nero, because 
his cruelties surpassed those of his predeces- 
sors, and also Calvus, from the baldness of 

his head. Juv. 4. The Neros were of 

the Claudian family, which, during the re- 
publican times of Rome, was honored with 
28 consulships, five dictatorships, six tri- 
umphs, seven censorships, and two ovations. 
They assumed the surname of Nero, which, 
in the language of the Sabines, signifies strong 
and warlike. 

Neroxia, a name given to Artaxata by 
Tiridates, who had been restored to his king- 
dom by Nero, whose favors he acknowledged 
by calling the capital of his dominions after 
the name of his benefactor. 

Neronianje Therm je, baths at Rome, 
made by the emperor Nero. 

Nertobrigia, a town of Spain on the 
Bilbilis. 

Nerva Cocceius, a Roman emperor 
after the death of Domitian, A. D. 96. He 
rendered himself popular by his mildness, his 
generosity, and the active part he took in the 
management of affairs. He suffered no sta- 
tues to be raised to his honor, and he applied 
to the use of the government all the gold and 
| *dlver statues which flattery had erected to his 

predecessor. 
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predecessor* Tn his civil character ho was 
the pattern of good manners, of sobriety, and 
temperance. He forbade the mutilation of 
male children, and gave no countenance to 
the iaw 'which permitted the marriage of an 
uncle with his niece. He made a solemn de- 
claration that no senator should suffer death 
during his reign ; and this he observed with 
such sanctity that, when two mcmbeis of the 
senate had conspired against his life, lie was 
satisfied to tell them that he was mfoimed of 
their wicked machinations. He also con- 
ducted them to the public spectacles, and 
seated himself between them, and, when a 
sword was offered to him, according to the 
usual custom, he desired the conspiiators to 
iry it upon his body. Such goodness of hoait. 
such confidence in the self-conviction of the 
human mind, and such reliance upon the con- 
sequence of his lenity and indulgence, con- 
ciliated the affection of all his subjects. Yet, 
as envy and danger are the constant com- 
panions of greatness, the prmtoiian guards 
at last mutinied, and Nerva nearly yielded 
to their fury. Pie uncovered his aged neck 
in the presence of the incensed soldiery, 
and bade them wreak their vengeance upon 
him, provided they spared tlic life of those 
to whom he was indebted for the empire, and 
whom his honor commanded him to defend. 
His seeming submission was unavailing, and 
he was at last obliged to surrender to the 
fury of his soldiers, some of his friends and 
supporters. The infirmities of his age, and 
his natural timidity, at last obliged him to 
provide himself against any future mutiny or 
tumult, by choosing a worthy successor. lie 
had many friends and relations, but he did 
not consider the aggrandizement of his fa- 
mily, and he chose for his son and successor, 
Trajan, a man of whose virtues and great- 
ness of mind he was fully convinced. This 
voluntary choice was approved by the ac- 
clamations of the people, and the wisdom 
and prudence which marked the reign of 
Trajan showed how discerning was the judg- 
ment, and how affectionate were the intentions 
of Nerva for the good of Home. He died 
on the 27th of July, A.X). 98, in his 72nd 
year, and his successor showed his respect 
for Ms merit and Ms character by raising 
Mm altars and temples in Rome, and in the 
provinces, and by ranking him in the number 
of the gods. Nerva was the first Roman 
emperor, who was of foreign extraction, 
Ms father being a native of Crete. Plin. 
Pa7ieg, — JDiod. 69. M. Cocceius, a con- 

sul in the reign of Tiberius. He starved 
himself, because he would not be concerned 
in the extravagance of the emperor, — — A 
celebrated lawyer, consul with the emperor 
Vespasian. He was father to the emperor 
of that name; 

Neb vh, a warlike people of Belgic Gaul, 
who continually upbraided the neighbouring 
nations for submitting to the power of the 
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Romans. They attacked J. Cassar, and were 
totally defeated. Their country forms tlio 
modern province of Hamautt. 'Lucan. 1, v. 
428 Cats. Pell. G. 2, c. 15. 

Nerulum, an inland town of Lucania, now 
Lagoiiegro. Lid . 9, c. 20. 

Nerium, or Artaurum, a promontory of 
Spain, now cape F buster re. Strab. 5. 

Nesactum, a towm of Istria at the mouth 
of the Arsia, now Cast el Nuevo. 

Nesjea, one of the Nereides. Virg. G. 4. 
v. 558. 

NEsnuXciius, the father of Hippomcdon, a 
native of Argos, who was one of the seven 
chiefs who made vrar against Thebes, lit /gin* 
70. — SchoL Stut. Th. 1, v. 44. 

Nfsis, (is, or idis,) now Nisita, an island on 
the coast of Campania, famous for asparagus. 
Lucan and Statius speak of its air as unwhole- 
some and dangerous. PI hi. 19, c. 8. — Lucan. 

<>\ v. 90 Cic. ad Alt. 15, ep. 1 & 2 Stat. 

5, Si/lv. 1, v. 148. 

Nfssus, a celebrated centaur, son of Ixion 
and the Cloud. He offered violence to De- 
janira, whom Hercules had entrusted to his 
care, with orders to carry her across the river 
Evenus. f Vid. Dejanira.] Hercules saw the 
distiess of his wife from the opposite shore of 
the river, and immediately he let fly one of 
his poisoned arrows, which struck the centaur 
to the heart Nessus, as he expired, gave the 
tunic he then wore to Dejanira, assuring her 
that from the poisoned blood which had 
flowed from his wounds, it had received the 
power of calling a husband away from unlaw- 
ful loves. Dejanira received it w r ith pleasure, 
and this mournful present caused the death 
of Hercules. [Vid. Hercules.] Apollod. 2, 
c. 7. — Ovid. Ep. 9. — Senrc. m Here. fur. — 

Pans. 5, c. 28. — JDiod. 4. A river, [ Fid. 

Nestus.] 

Nestoci.es, a famous statuary of Greece, 
rival to Phidias. Plin. 54, c. 8. 

Nestor, a son of Ncleus and Clitoris, 
nephew to Pelias, and grandson to Nep- 
tune. He had eleven brothers, who were 
all killed, with his father, by Hercules, 
His tender age detained him at home, and 
was the cause of his preservation. The 
conqueror spared his life, and placed him 
on die throne of Pylos. lie married Eu- 
rydice, the daughter of Clymenes, or, ac- 
cording to others, Anaxibia, die daughter of 
Atreus, He early distinguished himself in 
the field of battle, and was present at the 
nuptials of Pirithotts, when a bloody battle 
was fought between the Lapithse and Cen- 
taurs. As king of Pylos and Messenia he 
led his subjects to the Trojan war, where he 
distinguished himself among the rest of the 
Grecian cMefs by eloquence, address, wis- 
dom, justice, and an uncommon prudence of 
mind. Homer displays Ms character as the 
most perfect of all his heroes j and Agamem- 
non exclaims, that if he had ten generals like 
Nestor he should soon see the walls of Troy* 
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reduced to ashes. After the Trojan war, 
Nestor retiled to Greece, where he enjoyed, 
in the bosom of his family, the peace and 
tranquillity which were due to his wisdom 
and to his old age. The manner and the 
time of his death are unknown ; the an- 
cients are all agreed that he lived three 
generations of men, which length of time 
some suppose to be 500 years, though 
more probably only 90, allowing 50 years 
for each geneiation. From that circum- 
stance, therefore, it was usual among the 
Greeks and the Latins, when they wished 
a long and happy life to their fiiends, to 
wish Siem to see the years of Nestor. He 
had two daughters, Pisidice and Polycaste ; 
and seven sons, Perseus, Stiaticus, Arctus, 
Echephron, Pisistratus, Antilochus, and Tra- 
simedes. Nestor was one of the Argonauts, 
according to Valerius Flaccus 1, v. 580, &c. 

— Did us Cu't . 1, c. 15, &c. — Homer . E. 1, 

See Otl 5 & 11. — Ilygin.fab. 10 & 275. — 
Pans. 5, c. 26. 1. 4, c. 5 & 53. — - Apollod . 1, 
c. 9. 1. 2, c. 7 Oeid. Met. 12, v. 162, &c. 

— Herat. 1, od. 15. A poet of Lyeaonia 

in the age of the emperor Severus. He was 
father to Pisander, who, under the emperor 
Alexander, wrote some fabulous stories. 

One of the body guards of Alexander. 

Polycen. 

Nestorius, a bishop of Constantinople, 
who florished A. D. d51. He was condemned 
and degraded from his episcopal dignity' for 
liis heretical opinions, &c. 

Nestus, or Nessus, now Nesto , a small ri- 
ver of Thrace, rising in mount Rhodope, and 
falling into the iBgean sea above the island 
of Thasos. It was for some time the boun- 
dary of Macedonia on the east, in the more 
extensive power of that kingdom. 

Netum, a town of Sicily, now called Noto, 
on the eastern coast. Sd. 14, v. 269. — Cic. 
in Ver. 4, c. 26. 1. 5, c. 51. 

Neuri, a people of Sarmatia. Mela, 2, c. 1. 

Nicjea, a widow of Alexander who mar- 
ried Demetrius. A daughter of Antipater, 

who married Pcidiccas. A city of India, 

built by Alexander on the very spot where 
he had obtained a victory over king Porus. 

A town of Achaia near Thermopylae, on 

the bay of Maiia. A town of Illyricum, 

Another in Corsica. — — ^Another in 

Thrace. — In Bceotia A town of 

Bithynia, (now Nice or Is-nik), built by An- 
tigonus, the son of Philip, king of Macedonia. 
It was originally called Antigonia , and after- 
wards Niceea by Lysimacbus, who gave it the 
name of his wife, who was daughter of Anti- 

pater. A town of Liguria, built by the 

people of Massilia, in commemoration of a 
victory. 

Nicagokas, a sophist of Athens m the 
reign of the emperor Philip. He wrote the 
lives of illustrious men, -and was reckoned 
one of the greatest and most learned men of 
his age. 
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Nioander, a king of Sparta, son of CbJi- 
rillus, of the family of the Pioclida>. He 

reigned 59 years, and died B.C. 770. 

A writer of Chalcedon. A Greek gram* 

marian, poet, and physician, of Colophon, 
157 B. C. His writings were held in 
estimation, but his judgment cannot be 
highly commended, since, without any 
knowledge of agriculture, he ventuied to 
compose a book on that intricate subject. 
Two of his poems, entitled T/ieriaca, on 
hunting, and Aleripharmaca, on antidotes 
against poison, are still extant; the best 
editions of which are those of Gorreeus, 
with a translation in Latin verse by Grevinus, 
a physician at Paris, 4to. Paris, 1557, and 
Salvinus, 8vo. Florent. 1764. Cic. 1, de 
Orat. c. 16. 

Nicanor, a man who conspired against the 
life of Alexander. Curt. 6. — A son of Par- 
memo, who died in Hyrcania, Sec. A sur- 

name of Demetrius. [Vid. Demetrius 2d.] 

An unskilful pilot of Antigonus. Poly ten. 

A servant of Atticus. Cic. 5, cp. 5. 

A Samian, who wrote a treatise on rivers. 

— A governor of Media, conquered by Se- 
leucus. lie had been governor over the 
Athenians under Cassander, by whose orders 

he was put to death. A geneial of the 

emperor Titus, wounded at the siege of Jeru- 
salem. A man of Stagira, by whom 

Alexander the Great sent a letter to recall the 
Grecian exiles. Diod. 18. —A governor 
of Munychia, who seized the Piraeus, and was 
at last put to death by Cassander,, because he 
wished to make himself absolute over Attica. 
Diod. 18. A brother of Cassander, de- 
stroyed by Olympias. Id. 19. A general 

of Antiochus, king of Syria. He made war 
against the Jews, and showed himself uncom- 
monly cruel. 

Nicarchus, a Corinthian philosopher in 

the age of Pcriander. Pint. An Arcadian 

chief, who deserted to the Persians, at the re- 
turn of the ten thousand Greeks. 

Nicarthides, a man set over Persepolis by 
Alexander. 

Nicator, a surname of Seleucus, kin# 
of Syria, from his having been uncon- 
quered. 

Nice, a daughter of Thestius. Apollod. 

Nicephorium, a town of Mesopotamia, on 
the Euphrates, where Venus had a temple. 
Liv . 52, c. 55. — Tadt. Ann . 6, c. 41, 

Nicephorius, now Khabour, a river which 
flowed by the walls of Tigranocerta. Tacit. 
Ann . 15, c. 4, 

Nicephortjs CiESAR, a Byzantine histo- 
rian, whose works were edited, fol. Paris, 

1 gel . Gregoras, another, edited, fol. Paris, 

1702. A Greek ecclesiastical historian. 

whose works were edited by Ducacus, 2 voU. 
Paris, 1650. 

Nicer, now the Keeker, a river of Ger- 
many, falling into the Rhine at the modem 
town of Manheim. Anson. Mos . 42$. 

Niceratus, 



NicjEitArtrs, a ]>oet who wrote a poem 
in praise of Lysander. — The father of 
Nicias. 

Nicetas, one of the Byzantine histo- 
rians, whose woiks were edited fol. Paris, 
1647. 

Niceteria, a festival at Athens, in me- 
moiy of the victory which Mineiva obtained 
over Neptune, in their dispute about giving 
a name to the capital of the country. 

Nicia, a city. [ Vul. Nicasa.] A river 

falling into the To at Brixellum. It is now 
called Lenza, and separates the duchy of Mo- 
dena from Parma. 

Nicias, an Athenian general, celebrated 
for his valor and for his misfortunes. H c 
caily conciliated the good will of the people 
by his libei ality, and he established his mili- 
tary chaiacter by taking the island of Cy- 
thera fiom the power of Lacedaemon. When 
Athens detei mined to make war against Si- 
cily, Nicias was appointed, with Aicibiades 
and Lamachus, to conduct the expedition, 
which he reprobated as impolitic, and as the 
future cause of calamities to the Athenian 
power. In Sicily he behaved witli great 
firmness, but he often blamed the quick and 
inconsiderate measures of his colleagues. 
The success of the Athenians remained long 
doubtful. Aicibiades was recalled by his 
enemies to take his trial, and Nicias was left 
at the head of affairs. Syracuse was sur- 
rounded by a wall, and, though the oper- 
ations were carried on slowly, yet the city 
would have surrendeied, had not the sud- 
den appearance of Gylippus, the Corinthian 
ally of the Sicilians, cheered up the couiagc 
of the besieged at the most critical moment. 
Gylippus proposed terms of accommodation 
to the Athenians which were refused ; some 
battles were fought, in which the Sicilians 
obtained the advantage, and Nicias at last, 
tired of his ill success, and grown despond- 
ing, demanded of the Athenians a reinforce- 
ment or a successor. Demosthenes, upon 
this, was sent with a powerful fleet, but the 
advice of Nicias was despised, and the ad- 
miral by his eagerness to come to a decisive 
engagement, ruined his fleet and the interest 
of Athens. The fear of his enemies at home 
prevented Nicias from leaving Sicily j and 
when, at last, a continued series of ill suc- 
cess obliged him to comply, he found him- 
self surrounded on every side by the enemy, 
without hope of escaping. He gave himself 
up to the conquerors with all his army, but 
the assurances of safety which he had re- 
ceived soon proved vain and false, and he 
was no sooner in the hands of the enemy 
than he was shamefully put to death with 
Demosthenes. His troops were sent to 
quarries, where the plague and hard labor 
diminished their numbers and aggravated 
their misfortunes. Some suppose that the 
death of Nicias was not violent. He pe- 
rished about 412 years before Christ, and the 
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Athenians lamented in him a great and va- 
liant but unfortunate general. Pint, m vita. 

—Cic. — AVp. m Alcib T/iucyd. 4, &c. 

Diod. 15 A grammarian of Rome in- 

timate witli Cicero. Cic . m epiti. A 

man of Niccu, who wiotc an history of phi- 
losophers. A physician of Pynlius, king 

of Epiius, who made an offer to the Ro- 
mans of poisoning his master for a sum of 
money. The Roman general disdained hi-, 
ofleis, and acquainted Pyrrhus witli Ins 

trcaclieiy. He is oftener called Cineas. 

A painter of Athens, in the age of Alexan- 
der. 1 Ie w as chiefly happy in his pictures of 
women. uEhun. V '. 11. 2, c. 51. 

Nicii'pf, a daughter of Pclops, who mar- 
ried Sthenolus. A daughter of TIics- 

pius. Apotlod. 

Nieimrs, a tyrant of Cos, one of whose 
sheep brought fot tli a lion, which was consi- 
deied as pm tending bis future greatness, and 
his elevation to the sovereignty. uElian, P. 
II. 1, c. 29. 

Niro, one of the Tarentine chiefs who con- 
spired against the life of Annibal. Lw. 50. 
A celebrated architect and geometrician. lie 
was father to the celebrated Galen, the prince 
of physicians.— -—One of the slaves of Crate- 
rtis. The name of an ass, which Au- 

gustus met before the battle of Actium, a 
circumstance which he considered as a fa- 

voiable omen. The name of an elephant 

remarkable for his fidelity to king Pyrrhus. 

Nicocharrs, a Greek comic poet in the 
age of Ai istophanes. 

Nirorr.Fs, a familiar friend of Phoeion, 

condemned to death. Pint. A king of 

Salamis, celebrated for his contest with a king 
of Phoenicia, to prove which of the two was 

most effeminate. A king of Paphos who 

reigned under the protection of Ptolemy, 
king of Egypt. He revolted fiom his friend 
to the king of Persia, upon which Ptolemy 
ordered one of his servants to put him to 
death, to strike terror into the other dependant 
princes. The servant, unwilling to murder 
the monarch, advised him to kill himself 
Nicocles obeyed, and all his family followed 
his example, 510 years before the Christian 

era. An ancient Greek poet, who called 

physicians a happy race of men, because light 
published their good deeds to the world, and 
the earth hid all their faults and imperfec- 
tions. A king of Cyprus, who succeeded 

his father Evagoras on die tin one, 574 years 
before Christ. It was with him that the phi ' 
losopher Isocrates corresponded. — — A ty- 
rant of Sicyon, deposed by means of Aratus. 
the Achcoan. Plul. in Aral. 

Nicocraten, a tyrant of Cyrene. -An 

author at Athens. A king of Salamis 

in Cyprus, who made himself known by the 
valuable collection of books which he hack 
a [ then. 1. 

Nicocreon, a tyrant of Salamis in the 
age of Alexander the Great. He ordered the 
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philosopher Anaxarchus to be pounded to 
pieces in a mortar. 

Nicodrmus, an Athenian appointed by 
Conon over the fleet which was going to the 
assistance of Artaxerxes. Diocl. 14. — A 

tyrant of Italy, &c. An ambassador sent 

to Pompey by Aristobulus. 

Nicodorus, a wrestler of Mantinea, who 
studied philosophy in his old age. JElian. 

V . H. 2, c. 22. — Suulas. • An Athenian 

archon. 

Nicodromus, a son of Hercules and Nice. 

Apollod. An Athenian who invaded 

iEgma, & c. 

Nicolaus, a philosopher. A cele- 

brated Syracusan, who endeavoured, in a 
pathetic speech, to dissuade his countrymen 
from offering violence to the Athenian pri- 
soners who had been taken with Nicias their 
geneial. His eloquence was unavailing. 

An officer of Ptolemy against Antigo- 

nus. A peripatetic philosopher and his- 

torian in the Augustan age. 

Nicomacha, a daughter of Themisto- 
cles. 

Nicomachus, the father of Aristotle, 
whose son also bore the same name. The 
philosopher composed his ten books of mo- 
rals for the use and improvement of his son, 
and thence they are called Nicomachea. 
Suidas. — — One of Alexander’s friends, 
who discovered the conspiracy of Dymus. 

Curt. 6. An excellent painter. A 

Pythagorean philosopher. A Laccdse- 

monian general, conquered by Timotheus. 
A writer in the fifth century, &c. 

Nicomedes 1st, a king of Bijthyma, about 
278 years before the Christian era. It was 
by his exertions that this part of Asia be- 
came a monarchy. He behaved with great 
cruelty to his brothers, and built a town 
which he called by his own name, Niconicdia. 
Justin. — Pctus. &c . The 2d, was iron- 

ically surnamed Philopater, because he drove 
his father Prusias from the kingdom of Bi- 
thynia, and caused him to be assassinated, 
B. C. 149. He reigned 59 years. Mi- 
thiidates laid claim to his kingdom, but all 
their disputes were decided by the Romans, 
who deprived Nicomedes of the province of 
Paphlagonia, and his ambitious rival of 
Cappadocia. He gained the affections of 
his subjects by a courteous behaviour, and 
by a mild and peaceful government. Justin . 
The 3d, son and successor of the pre- 
ceding, was dethroned by his brother So- 
crates, and afterwards by the ambitious 
Mithridates. The Romans re-established 
him on his throne, and encouraged him to 
make reprisals upon the king of Pontus. 
He followed their advice, and he was, at 
last, expelled another time from his domi- 
nions, till Sylla came into Asia, who re- 
stored him to his former power and affluence. 
Strab. — Appian. — The fourth of that 
Dame, was son and successor of Nicomedes 
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3d. He passed his life in an easy and tran« 
quil manner, and enjoyed the peace which hw 
alliance with the Romans had procured him. 
He died B. C. 75, without issue, and left 
his kingdom with all his possessions, to the 
Roman people. Strab. 12. — .Appian. Mi- 
thnd . — Justin. 58 , c. 2, &c. — Flor. 5 , c. 
5. — ■ A celebrated geometrician in the age 
of the philosopher Eratosthenes. He made 
himself known by his useful machines, &c. 

An engineer in the aimy of Mithridates. 

One of the preceptors of the emperor 

M. Antoninus. 

Nicomedia, (now Is-nihmd,) a town of 
Bitliynia, founded by Nicomedes 1st. It was 
the capital of the country, and it has been 
compared, for its beauty and greatness, to 
Rome, Antioch, or Alexandria. It became 
celebrated for being, for some time, the le- 
sidence of the emperor Constantine, and most 
of his imperial successors. Some suppose 
that it was originally called Astacus, and 01- 
bia, though it is generally believed that 
they were all different cities. Ammian . 17. 

—Pans. 5, c. 12 Plin. 5, See. — Strab. 

12, &c. 

Nicon, a pirate of Phacre, in Pelopon- 
nesus, &c. Poly an. An athlete of Tha- 

sos, 1 4 times victorious at the Olympic games. 
A native of Tarentum. [ Vzd . Nico.] 

Niconia, a town of Pontus. 

Nicophanes, a famous painter of Greece, 
whose pieces are mentioned with commenda- 
tion. Plm. 55 , c . 10. 

Nicophron, a comic poet of Athens some 
time after the age of Aristophanes. 

Nicopolis, a city of Lower Egypt. ■ A 
town of Armenia, built by Pompey the 
Great in memory of a victory which he had 
there obtained over the forces of Mithridates. 
Strab. 12. — - Another, in Thrace, built on 
the banks of the Nestus by Trajan, yi me- 
mory of a victory which he obtained there 

over the barbarians A town of Epirus 

built by Augustus after the battle of Actium. 
— Another, near Jerusalem, founded by 

the emperor Vespasian. Another, in 

Mcepa. Another, in Dacia, built by 

Trajan to perpetuate the memory of a cele- 
brated battle Another, near the bay of 

Issus, built by Alexander. 

Nicostrata, a courtezan who left all her 

possessions to Sylla. The same as Car- 

mente, mother of Evander. 

Nicostratus, a man of Argos of great 
strength. He was fond of imitating Hercules 
by clothing himself in a lion’s skin. JDiod. 16. 
One of Alexander’s soldiers. He con- 
spired against the king’s life, with Hermolaus. 

Curt. 8.^ A painter who expressed great 

admiration at the sight of Helen’s picture by 
Zeuxis. JElian. 14, c, 47. — A dramatic 

actor of Ionia. A comic poet of Argos. 

An orator of Macedonia, in the reign of 

the emperor M. Antoninus. A son of 

Menelaus and Helen, Perns* 2, c. 18. a 

general 
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general of the Achseans, who defeated the 
Macedonians. 

Nicotelea, a celebrated woman of Mes- 
senia, who said that she became preg- 
nant of Aristomenes by a serpent. Pan*. 4, 
c. 14. 

Nicoteles, a Corinthian drunkard, Ac. 
Mhan. V. U. 2, c. 14. 

Niger, a friend of M. Antony, sent to 

mm by Octavia. A surname of Clitus, 

whom Alexander killed in a fit of drunken- 
ness. C. Pescennius Justus, a celebi ated 

governor in Syria, well known by his valoi in 
the Roman armies, while yet a private man. 
At the death of Pcrtinax he was dcclai cd em- 
peror of Rome, and his claims to that elevated 
situation were supported by a sound under- 
standing, pjudencc of mind, moderation, cou- 
rage, and virtue. He pioposed to imitate the 
actions of the venciable Antoninus, of Tra- 
jan, of Titus, and M. Aurelius. He was re- 
markable for his fondness for ancient dis- 
cipline, and never suffered his soldiers to drink 
wine, but obliged them to quench their thirst 
with water and vinegar. He forbad the use 
of silver and gold utensils in his camp, all the 
bakers and cooks were driven away, and the 
soldiers ordered to live, during the expedition 
they undertook, merely upon biscuits. In his 
punishments Niger was inexorable ; he con- 
demned ten of his soldieis to be beheaded in 
the presence of the army, because they had 
stolen and eaten a fowl. The sentence was 
heard with groans : the army interfered ; and 
when Niger consented to diminish the puuish- 
mint for fear of kindling a rebellion, lie yet or- 
dered the criminals to make each a restoration 
of ten fowls to the person whose property 
they had stolen ; they were besides, ordered 
not to light a fire the rest of the cam- 
paign, but to live upon cold aliments, and 
to drink nothing but water. Such great 
qualifications in a general seemed to pro- 
mise the restoration of ancient discipline 
in the Roman armies, but the death of 
Niger frustrated every hope of refoim. Sc- 
verus, who had also been invested with the 
imperial purple, marched against him j some 
battles were fought, and Niger was, at last, 
defeated, A. D. 194. His head was cut 
off, and fixed to a long spear, and carried 
in triumph through the streets of Rome. 
He reigned about one year. Herodian. 5* — 
Eutrop. 

Niger, or Nigris, (ilis), a river of 
Africa, which rises in ^Ethiopia, and falls 
by three mouths into the Atlantic, little 
known to the ancients, and not yet satis- 
factorily explored by the moderns. Plm. 5, 
C.1&8. — Mela, 1, c. -a. 1. 3> c. 10. — Ttol. 4, 
c. 6. 

P. Nigidius FiGijEus, a celebrated phi- 
losopher and astrologer at Rome, one of the 
most learned men of his age. He was inti- 
mate with Cicero, and gave his most unbiassed 
opinions concerning the conspirators who had 
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leagued to destroy Rome with Catiline, He 
was made prastor, and honored with a seat 
in the sei ate. In the civil wais he followed 
the into] est of Pompey, for which he was 
banished by the conqueror. He died in the 
place of his banishment, 47 years before 
Christ. Cic. ad Fam. 4, ep. 15. — Lucan. 1, 
v. 659. 

NiqrItjb, a people of Africa, who dwell 
on the banks of the Niger. Mela, 1, c. 4. — 
Plin. 5, c. 1. 

Nileus, a son of Codrus, who conducted 
a colony of Ionians to Asia, wheie he built 
Ephesus, Miletus, Priene, Colophon, Myus, 
Tcos, Lebedos, Clazomenso, &c. Pam. 7, 

c. % &c. A philosopher who had in his 

possession ail the writings of Aristotle. 
Aiken. 1. 

Nilus, a king of Thebes, who gave his 
name to the river which flows through the 
middle of Egypt, and falls into the Mediter- 
ranean sea. The Nile, anciently called 
AEgyptus, is one of the most celebrated rivers 
in the world. Its sources were unknown to 
the ancients, and the moderns are equally 
ignorant of their situation, whence an impos- 
sibility is generally meant by the proverb of 
Kill caput queeverc. It flows through the 
middle of Egypt in a northern direction, 
and when it comes to the town of Cer- 
casorum, it then divides itself into several 
streams, and falls into the Mediterranean 
by seven mouths. The most eastern canal 
is called the Pclusian, and the most west- 
ern is called the Canopic mouth. The 
other canals are the Sebennytican, that of 
Sais, the Mendesian, Bolbitinic, and Bu- 
colic. They have all been formed by na- 
ture, except the two last, which have been 
dug by the labors of men. The island which 
the Nile forms by its division into several 
streams is called JDelta, from its resemblance 
to the fourth letter in the Greek alpliabet 
The Nile yearly o\ eiiiows the country, audit 
is to those regular inundations that the Egyp- 
tians are indebted for the fertile produce of 
their lands. It begins to rise in the month of 
May for 100 successive days, and then de- 
creases gradually the same number of days. 
If it does not rise as high as 16 cubits, a fa- 
mine is generally expected, but if it exceeds 
tiiis by many cubits, it is of the most danger- 
ous consequences ; houses are overturned, the 
cattle are drowned, and a great number of 
insects are produced from the mud, which 
destroy the fruits of the earth. The river 
therefore, proves a blessing or a calamity to 
Egypt, and the prosperity of the nation de- 
pends so much upon it, that the tributes of 
the inhabitants were in ancient times, and are 
still under the present government, propor- 
tioned to the rise of the waters. The causes 
of the overflowings of the Nile, which re- 
mained unknown to the ancients, though 
searched with the greatest application, are 
owing to the heavy rains which regularly fal> 
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in .Ethiopia, in ilie months of April and 
May, and which rush down like toi rents 
upon the country, and lay it all under water. 
These causes, as some people suppose, were 
well known to Homer, as he seems to show 
it, by saying, that the Nile flowed down 
from heaven. The inhabitants of Egypt, 
near the banks of the river, were called 
Nihaci, Niligenee , &c. and large canals weie 
also from this river denominated NiU or 
Euripi. Cic. Leg . 2, c. 1 . ad Q. fr. 5, cp. 9. 
ad Att . 1J, ep. 12. — Strab. 17. — Ovid. 
Met . 5, v. 187. 1. 15, v. 755. — Mela, l,c. 9. 

1. 5, c. 9. — Seneca . qucest. nat. 4. — Lu- 
can. 1, 2, &c. — Claudian. ep. de JSTdo. — 
Virg. G. 4, v. 288. JEn. 6, v. 800. 1. 9, 
v. 51. — JDiod. 1, &c. — Herodot. 2. — Lu- 
cret. 6, v. 712. — Ammian. 22. — Paus. 10, 

c. 52. — Plin. 5, c. 1 0. One of the Greek 

fathers who florished A. D. 440. His works 
were edited at Rome, fol. 2 vols. 1668 
& 1678. 

Ninnius, a tribune who opposed Clodius 
the enemy of Ciceio. 

Ninias. [Fid. Ninyas.] 

Ninus, a son of Bclus, who built a city to 
wnich he gave Ids own name, and founded the 
Assyrian monarchy, of which he was the first 
sovereign, B. C. 2059. He was very warlike, 
and extended his conquests from Egypt to the 
extremities of India and Bactriana. He be- 
came enamoured of Semiramis the wife of one | 
of his officers, and ho married her after her 
husband had destroyed himself through fear of 
his powerful rival. Ninus reigned 52 years, 
and at his death he left his kingdom to the 
care of his wife Semiramis, by whom he had 
a son. The history of Ninus is very obscure, 
and even fabulous according to the opinion 
of some. Ctesias is the principal historian from 
whom it is derived, but little reliance is to be 
placed upon him, when Aristotle deems him 
unworthy to be believed. Ninus after death 
received divine honors, and became the Ju- 
piter of the Assyrians and the Hercules of 
the Chaldeans. Ctesias. — JDiod. 2. — Jus- 
tin. 1, c. 1.— -Herodot. 2. — — A celebrated 
city, now Nino, the capital of Assyria, built 
on the banks of the Tigris by Ninus, and 
called Nineveh, in Scripture. It was, ac- 
cording to the relation of Diodorus Siculus, 
fifteen miles long, nine broad, and forty-eight 
in circumference. It was surrounded by 
large walls 100 feet high, on the top of which 
three chariots could pass together abreast, 
and was defended by 1500 towers each 200 
feet high. Ninus was taken by the united 
armies of Cyaxares and Nabopolassar king of 
Babylon, B. C. 606. Strab. 1 . — JDiod. 2. 
Herodot. 1, c. 185, &c. — Paus . 8, c. 55. — 
Lucian . 

Ninyas, a son of Ninus and Semiramis, 
king of Assyria, who succeeded his mother 
who had voluntarily abdicated the crown. 
Some suppose that Semiramis was put to 
death by her own son, because she had en- 
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couraged him to commit incest. The reign 
of Ninyas is remaikable for its luxury and 
extravagance. The prince left the care of 
the government to his favorites and ministers, 
and gave himself up to plcasuie, riot, and 
debauchery, and never appeared in pub- 
lic. His successors imitated the example 
of his voluptuousness, and therefore their 
names or history are little known till the 
age of Sardanapalus. Justin. 1, c. 2. — 
JDiod. 1, &c. 

Nioee, a daughter of Tantalus king of 
Lydia by Euryanassa or Diono. She mar- 
ried Amphion the son of Jasus, by whom 
she had ten sons and ten daughters, accord- 
ing to Hesiod, or two sons and three daugh- 
ters accoiding to Herodotus. Homer and 
Propertius say, that she had six daughters 
and as many sons, and Ovid, Apollodorus, &c. 
according to the more received opinion, sup- 
port that she had seven sons and seven 
daughters. The names of the sons wore 
Sipylus, Minytus, Tantalus, Agenor, Phae- 
dimus, Damasichthon, and Ismenus ; and 
those of the daughters, Clcodoxa, Ethodaca, 
or Theia, Astyoche, Phthia, Pelopia, or 
Chloris, Asticratea, and Ogygia. The num- 
ber of her children increased the pride of 
Niobe, and she not only had the imprudence 
to prefer herself to Latona who had only two 
children, but she even insulted her, and 
ridiculed the worship which was paid to her, 
observing, that she had a better claim to al- 
tars and sacrifices than the mother of Apollo 
and Diana. This insolence provoked La- 
tona, who entreated her children to punish 
the arrogant Niobe. Her prayers were 
heard, and immediately all the sons of Niobe 
expiied by the darts of Apollo, and all the 
daughters except Cbloris, who had married 
Neleus king of Pylos, were equally destroyed 
by Diana ; and Niobe, struck at the sud- 
denness of her misfortunes, was changed 
into a stone. The carcases of Niobe’s 
children, according to Homer, were left un- 
buried in the plains for nine successive days, 
because J upiter changed into stones all such 
as attempted to inter them. On the tenth day 
they were honored with a funeral by the gods. 

Homer . II. 24 JElian. V. H. 12, c. 56 

Apollod . 5, c. 5. — Ovid. Met. fab. 5 Hygin. 

fab. 9. — Horat . 4, od. 6 Propert. % el. 6. 

A daughter of Phoroneus, king of Pelopon- 
nesus, by Laodice. She was beloved by Ju- 
piter, by whom she had a son called Argus, 
who gave his name to Argia or Argolis, a 

country of Peloponnesus. Paus . % c. 22. 

Apollod . 2, c. 1. 1. 5, c. 8. 

Nifh^eus, a man killed by horses, &c. 
Virg. Mn. 10, v. 570. 

. Niphates, a mountain of Asia, which 
divides Armenia from Assyria, and from 
which the Tigris takes its rise. Virg. G. 5, 

v. 50. *— Strab. 11. — Mela, 1, c. 15. A 

river of Armenia, falling into the Tigris. 
Horat. 2, od. 9, y. 20. — Lucan . 5, v. 245, 

Niphe, 



Nirn*-, ojie of Diana’s companions. Ovid. 
Met. 5, v. 245. 

Niiueus, a king of Naxos, son of Cha- 
3 ops and Aglaia, celebrated for his beauty. 
He was one of the Grecian chiefs during 
the Trojan war. I-Iomer. II. 2. — Ilarat. 2, 
>d. 20.. 

Misa, a town of Greece. Homer. II. 2. 

. A country woman. Virg. EcL S. — — 

A place. [Fid. Nysa.] A celebrated plain 

of Media near the Caspian sea, famous fot its 
horses. Hcrodok. 5, c. 106. 

NisnsA, a naval station on the toasts of 

Megans. Si mb. 8. A town of Paithia, 

called also Nisa, 

Nis.ee, a sea-nymph. Virg. AEn. 5, 
v. 826. 

Nisfia. [Fid. Nisus.] 

Nisi his, a town of Mesopotamia, built by a 
colony of Macedonians on the Tigris, and 
celebiated as being a hairier between the pro- 
vinces qf Rome and the Ptisiim empire 
during the reign of the Roman unpciois. It 
was sometimes called Antioch i*t JSFygdunicct. 
Joseph. 20, c. 2. — Si rub. 1 1. — Am mum. 25, 
&c. — Phil. 6, c. 15. 

Nisus, a son of Ilyrtacus, born on mount 
Ida near Troy. lie came to Italy with 
iEneas, and signalized himself by his valor 
against the Rutulians. lie was united in 
the closest friendship with Euryalus, a young 
Trojan, and with him he entered, in the 
dead of night, the enemy’s camp. As they 
were returning victorious, after much blood- 
shed, they were peiceived by the Rutu- 
lians, who attacked Euryalus. Nisus in en- 
deavouring to rescue his friend from the 
enemy’s darts, perished himself with him, 
and their heads were cut oil’ and fixed on a 
spear, and carried in triumph to the camp. 
Their death was greatly lamented by all the 
Trojans, and their great friendship, like that 
of a Pyladcs and an Orestes, or of a Theseus 
and Pirithous, is become proverbial. Virg. 
Ain. 9, v. 176, &c. — A king of Duli- 
cliium, remarkable for his probity and virtue, 

Homer. Od. 18. A king of Mogara, son 

of Mars, or more probably of Pandion. He 
inherited his father’s kingdom with his bro- 
thers, and received as his portion the country 
of Megaris. The peace of the brothers was 
interrupted by the hostilities of Minos, who 
wished to avenge the death of his son An- 
drogeus, who had been murdered by the 
Athenians. Megara was besieged, and Attica 
laid waste. The fate of Nisus depended to- 
tally upon a yellow lock, which, as long as 
it continued upon liis head, according to the 
words of an oracle, promised him life, and 
success to his affairs. His daughter Scylla 
(often called Hiseia Virgo), saw from the 
wails of Megara the royal besieger, and she 
became desperately enamoured of him. To 
obtain a more immediate interview wi th tills 
object of her passion, she stole away the 
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fatal hair from her father’s head as he xvns 
aslecp ; the ton u was immediately taken, 
but Minos disrcgaidcd the sen ices of Scylla, 
and she tlnow herself into the sea. The gods 
changed her into a lark, and Nisus assumed 
the natuie of the hawk at the veiy moment 
that he gave himself death, not to fall into 
the enemy’s hands. These two birds have 
continually been at variance with each other, 
and Scylla, by her apprehensions at the 
sight of her father, seems to suffer the 
punishment which her peifidy deserved. 
Apallod. 3, c. 15. — -Paris. 1, c. 19. — Si mb. 9. 
— Grid. Met. 8, v. 6, Sec. — Virg. G. 1, 
v. 1C4, &c. 

Nisykos, an island in the JEgcan sea, at 
the west of Rhodes, with a town of the same 
name. It was originally joined to the island 
of Cos, according to Pliny, and it bore the 
name of Porphyns . Neptune, who was sup- 
posed to have separated them with a blow of 
ids trident, and to have there overwhelmed 
the giant Polybotes, was worshipped there, 
and called Ktsyreus* Apollod. 1, c* 6. — 
Mela, 2, c. 7. — - Strub. 10. 

Nitetis, a daughter of Apries, king of 
Egypt, married by his successor Amasis to 
Cyi us. Poly dm. 8. 

Nitiobriges, a people of Gaul, supposed 
to be Agcnois, in Guienne. Cats. 33. G. 7, 
c. 7. 

Nrrocius, a celebrated queen of Babylon, 
who built a bridge across the Euphrates hi 
the middle of that city, and dug a number of 
reservoirs for the superihious waters of that 
river. She ordered lietself to be buried over 
one of the gates of the city, and plated an 
inscription on her tomb, which signified that 
hei successors would find great treasures 
within, if ever they were in need of money, 
but that their labors would be but ill repaid, 
if ever they ventured to open it without ne- 
cessity. Cyrus opened it through curiosity, and 
was struck to find wiihiu these words . If thy 
avarice had not been insatiable , Ihou never 
would si have violated the monuments if the dead. 

Hcrodot. 1, c. 185 -A queen of Egypt 

who built a third pyramid. 

NriRiA, a country of Egypt with two towns 
of the same name, above Memphis. 

Nivaria, an island at the west of Africa, 
supposed to be Tenet if, one of the Canaries. 
Plbi. 6, c. 52. 

Noas, a river of Thrace falling into the 
Tster. Herodot . 4, c. 46. 

NocjioxY, a 'Trojan killed by Turnus. 
Virg. JEn . 9, V. 767. 

Noctiluca, a surname of Diana. She 
had a temple at Rome on mount Palatine, 
where torches were generally lighted In the 
night. Vai'to. de L* 1.. 4. — Horat, 4, od. 6* 
v. 38. 

Nola, an ancient town of Campania, 
which became a Roman colony before the 
first Punic war. It was founded by a Tu$- 
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can, or according to others by an Euboean 
colony. It is said that Virgil had intro- 
duced the name of Nola in his Georgies, but 
that, when he was refused a glass of water 
by the inhabitants as he passed through the 
city, he totally blotted it out of his poem, 
and substituted the word ora , in the 225th 
line of the 2d book of his Georgies. Nola 
was besieged by Annibal, and bravely de- 
fended by Marcellus. Augustus died there 
on his return from Neapolis to Rome. Bells 
were first invented there in the beginning of 
the fifth century, from which reason they 
have been called Nolce or Campance, in Latin. 
The inventor was St. Paulinus, the bishop 
of the place, who died A. D. 451, though 
many imagine that bells were known long 
before, and only introduced into churches 
by that prelate. Before his time, congrega- 
tions were called to the church by the noise of 
wooden rattles (sacra iigna). Paterc. 1, c. 7. 
— Suet, in Aug . — Sil. 8, v. 517. 1. 12, v. 161. 

— A. Gellius . 7, c. 20. — Liv. 25, c. 14 & 59. 
1. 24, c. 15. 

Nowades, a name given to all those un- 
civilised people who had no fixed habitation, 
and who continually changed the place of 
their residence, to go in quest of fresh pas- 
ture, for the numerous cattle which they 
tended. There were Nomades in Scythia, 
India, Arabia, and Africa. Those of Africa 
were afterwards called Numidians , by a small 
change of the letters which composed their 
name, ItaL 1 , v. 215. — Plin. 5, c. 5. — 
Herodot. I, c. 15. 1. 4, c. 187. — Strab. 7.— 
Mela, 2, c, 1. L 5, c. 4. — Virg. G. 5, v. 545. 

— Paus. 8, c. 45. 

Nomue, a town of Sidlv. JDiod. 11. — Sil. 
14, v. 266. 

Nomentanus, an epithet applied to L. 
Cassius as a native of Nomentum. He is 
mentioned by Horace as a mixture of luxury 
and dissipation. Horat. 1, Sat. 2, v. 102 & 
alibi. 

Nomentum, atown of the Sabines in Italy, 
famous for wine, and now called Lamentana . 
The dictator Q. Servilius Priscus, gave the 
Veientes and Fidenates battle there A. U. C. 
512, and totally defeated them. Ovid. Fast. 4, 
v. 905. — Liv. 1, c. 58. 1. 4, c. 22. — Virg. 
Mu. 6, v. 775. 

Nomii, mountains of Arcadia, Paus. 

Nomius, a surname given to Apollo, be- 
cause he fed (vs/w, pasco,) the flocks of king 
Admetus in Thessaly. Cic. in Nat. D. 5, 
c. 25. 

Nonacris, a town of Arcadia, which 
received its name from a wife of Lycaon. 
There was a mountain of the same name in 
the neighbourhood. Evander is sometimes 
called Nonacrius keros, as being an Arcadian 
by birth, and Atalanta Nonacria, as being a 
native of the place. Curt. 10, c. 10. — Ovid. 
Fast. 5, v. 97. Met. 8, fab. 10, — Paus. 8, 
c* 17, &c. 
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Nonius, a Roman soldier, imprisoned for 
paying respect to Galba’s statues, &e. Tacit. 

Hist. 1, c. 56. A Roman who exhoited 

his countrymen after the fatal battle of Phar- 
salia, and the flight of Pompey, by observing 
that eight standards (aquilce) still remained in 
the camp, to which Cicero answered, recte, si 
nobis cum gracuhs bellum esset. 

Nonnius Marcellos, a grammarian, 
whose treatise de varia significatione verbo- 
rum was edited by Mercer, 8vo. Paris, 
1614. 

Nonnus, a Greek writer of the 5th cen- 
tury, who wrote an account of the embassy 
he had undertaken to Ethiopia, among the 
Saracens, and other eastern nations. He is 
also known by his Dionysiaca, a wonderful 
collection of heathen mythology and erudi- 
tion, edited 4to. Antwerp, 1569. Hispum- 
phrase on John was edited by Heinsius, 8vo. 
L. Bat. 1627. 

Non us, a Greek physician, whose book de 
omnium morbomm curatione was edited in 
12mo. Argent. 1568. 

Nopia, or Cinopia, a town of Bceotia, 
where Amphiaraus had a temple. 

Nora, now Nour, a place of Phrygia, 
where Eumenes retired for some time, &c. 
C. Nepos . Atown. [ Vid. Norax.] 

Norax, a son of Mercury and Eurythaea, 
who led a colony of Iberians into Sardinia, 
where he founded a town, to -which he gave 
the name of Nora. Paus. 10, c. 17. 

Norba, a town of the Volsci. Liv . 2, 
c. 54. — - Crcsarea, a town of Spain on the 
Tagus. 

C. Norbanus, a young and ambitious 
Roma n who opposed Sylla, and joined his 
interest to that of young Marius. In his 
consulship he marched against Sylla, by whom 

he was defeated, &c. Pint. A friend 

and general of Augustus employed in Mace- 
donia against the republicans. He was de- 
feated by Brutus, &c. 

Noricum, a country of ancient Illyrieum, 
which now forms a part of modern Bavaria 
and Austria. It extended between the Da- 
nube, and part of the Alps and Vindelicia. 
Its savage inhabitants, who were once govern- 
ed by kings, made many incursions upon the 
Romans, and were at last conquered under 
Tiberius, and the country became a depen- 
dent province. In the reign of Dioclesian, 
Noricum was divided into two parts, Bipeuse 
and Mediterranean. .The iron that was drawn 
from Noricum was esteemed excellent, and 
thence Noricus ensis, was used to express the 
goodness of a sword. JDbui/s. Perieg. — 
Strab. 4. — Plin. 54, c. 14. — Tacit. Hist . 5, 
c, 5. — Horat. 1, od. 16, v. 9. — Ovid. Met . 14, 
v. 712. 

Northipfus, a Greek tragic poet. 

Nortia, a name given to the goddess 
of Fortune among the Etrurians. Liv. 7, 
c. 3, 
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Notiii s, a son of Deucalion. — A sur- 
name of Darius, king of Persia, from his 
illegitimacy. 

Notxom, a town of JEolia near the Cay- 
ster. It was peopled by the inhabitants of 
Colophon, who left their ancient habitations 
because Notium was more conveniently si- 
tuated in being on the sea-shore. Liv. 57, 
c. 26, 38, 59. 

Notus, the south wind, called also 
Auster. 

Novje ( laberna ?), the new shops built in 
the forum at Rome, and adorned with the 
shields of the Cimbri. Cic. Orat. 2, c. 66. 
— The Ve teres tabemer were adorned with 
those of the Samnites. Liv. 0, c. 40. 

Novaria, a town of Cisalpine Gaul, 
now Novara in Milan. Tacit. Hist. 1, 
c. 70. 

Novatus, a man who severely attacked 
the character of Augustus, under a fictitious 
name. The emperor cliscoveicd him and 
only fined him a small sum of money. 

Novesium, a town of the Ubii, on the west 
of the Rhine, now called Nays, neai Co- 
logne. Tacit. Hist. 4, c. 26, &c. 

Noviodunum, a town of the iEdui in 
Gaul, taken by J. Czcsar. It is pleasantly 
situated on the Ligeris, and now called Noyau, 
or ah others suppose, Nevers. Cces . Hell. C. 
2, c. 12. 

Noviomaous or Neomagus, a town of 
Gaul, now Nizeux in Normandy An- 
other called also Nemetcs, now Spire 

Another in Batavia, now Ni/ncguen, on the 
south side of the Waal. 

Novium, a town of Spain, now Noya. 

Novius Piuscus, a man banished from 
Rome by Nero, on suspicion that he was 
accessary to Piso’s conspiracy. Tacit. Ann. 
15, c. 71. — A man who attempted to as- 
sassinate the emperor Claudius. Two 

brothers obscurely l>orn, distinguished in 
the age of Horace for their oificiousness. 
florat. 1, Sat. 6. 

Novum Comum a town of Insubria on 
the lake Larinus, of which the inhabitants 
were called Novocomcnsts. Cic. ad Dio. 1 5, 
c. 55. 

Nox, one of the most ancient deities 
among the heathens, daughter of Chaos. 
Prom her union with her brother Erebus, 
bfae gave birth to the Day and die Light. 
She was also the mother of die Parctc, IIus- 
perides, Dreams, of Discord, Death, Momus, 
Praud, &c. She is called by some of the 
poets the mother of all tilings, of gods as well 
as of men, and therefore she was worshipped 
with great solemnity by the ancients. She 
had a famous statue in Diana’s temple at 
Ephesus. It was usual to offer her a black 
sheep, as she was the mother of the furies. 
The cock was also offered to her, as that bird 
proclaims the approach of day, during the 
darkness of the night. She is represented as 

mounted on a chariot, and covered with a veil 
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bespangled with stars The consteiiSipns 
generally went befoie her as her constamant#- :• 
sengers. Sometimes she is seen holding 
children under her aims, one of which is 
black, representing death or rather night, and 
the other white, repiosenting sleep, or day. 
Some of the moderns have described her as a 
woman veiled in mourning, and crowned with 
poppies, and earned on a chariot drawn by 

owls and bats. Virg. JEn. 6, v. 950. 

Ovid. Fast 1, v. 4 55 Paus . 10, c. 38. — 

Hesiod. Theog. 125 & 212. 

IS ucekia, a town of Campania taken by 
Annrbal. It became a Roman colony under 
Augustus, and was called Nuceria Constan- 
tin, or Alfaterna. It now bears the name 
of Noccra , and contains about 30,000 inha- 
bitants. Lucan. 2, v. 472, — Liv. 9, c. 41. 
1. 27, c. 3. — Ital. 8, v. 531. — * Tacit. Ann. 

13 & 14. A town of Umbria at the foot 

of the Apennines. Strab.— Plin. 

NurniOMis, a people of Germany pos- 
sessing the country now called Mecklenburg 
and Pomerania. Tacit. G. 40. 

Numa Mautius, a man made governor 
of Rome by Tullus Ilostilius. He was son- 
in-law of Numa Pompilius, and father to 
Ancus Martius. Tacit. A. 6, c. 11. — Liv. 

1, c. 20. 

Numa Pompilius, a celebrated philo- 
sopher, born at Cures, a village of the Sa- 
bines, on the day that Romulus laid the 
foundation of Rome. He mairied Tatia the 
daughter of Tatius the king of the Sabines, 
and at her death he retired into the countiy 
to devote himself more freely to literary 
pursuits. At the death of Romulus, the Ro- 
mans fixed upon him to be their new king, 
and two senators w ere sent to acquaint him 
with the decisions of the senate and of the 
people. Numa refused their offers, and it 
was not but at the lepeated solicitations and 
prayers of his friends, that he was prevailed 
upon to accept the royalty. The beginning 
of his reign was popular, and he dismissed 
the 300 body guaids which his predecessor 
had kept ai ound his person, observing that 
he did not distrust a people who had com- 
pelled him to reign over them. He was not 
like Romulus, fond of war and military 
expeditions, but he applied himself to tame 
the ferocity of his subjects, to inculcate in 
their minds a reverence for the deity, and to 
quell their dissensions by dividing all the ci- 
tizens into different classes. He established 
different oidets of priests, and taught the 
Romans not to worship the deity by images ; 
and from his example no graven or painted 
statues appeared m the temples or sanctuaries 
of Rome for upwards of 160 years. He en- 
couraged the report which was spread of his 
paying regular visits to the nymph Egcria, 
and made use of her name to give sanction 
to the laws and institutions which he had in- 
troduced. He established the college of the 
vestals, and told the Romans that the safety 



of the empire depended upon tlie preservation 
of the sacred ancyle or shield which, as was 
generally belies ed, had diopped down from 
heaven. He dedicated a temple to Janus, 
which, during his whole icign, remained 
shut, as a mark of peace and tranquillity at 
Rome. Numa died after a reign of 4 5 years, 
in which he had given every possible encou- 
ragement to the useful aits, and in which he 
had cultivated peace, B. C. 672. Not only 
the Romans, but also the neighbouring na- 
tions, were eager to pay their last offices to a 
monarch -whom they revered for his abilities, 
moderation, and humanity. He forbad liis 
body to be burnt according to the custom of 
the Romans, but he ordered it to be buiied 
near mount Janiculum, with many of the 
books which he had wiitten. These books 
were accidentally found by one of the Ro- 
mans, about 400 years after his death, and 
as they contained nothing new or interesting, 
but meiely tlie reasons why he had made in- 
novations in the form of worship and in the 
religion of tlie Romans, they were burnt by 
order of the senate. He left behind one 
daughter called Porapilia, who married Nu- 
ma Martius, and became the mother of Ancus 
Martius the fourth king of Rome. Some 
say that he had also four sons, but this opi- 
nion is ill-founded. Pint, in Vita. — Varro. 
— Liv. If c. 18. — Plm. 15 & 14, &c. — 
Flor. 1, c. 2. — Virg. JEn. 6, v. 809. 1. 9, 
v. 562. — Cic . da Nat. £>. 5, c. 2 & 17. — 
Yal. Max. 1, c. 2. — JDionys. Hal. 2, c. 59. — 
Ovid. Fast . 5, &c. — — One of the Rutulian 
chiefs killed in the night by Nisus and Eu- 
ryalus. Yirg. Ain. 9, v. 454. 

Numana, a town of Picenum in Italy, 
of which the people were called Numanates. 
Mela , 2, c. 4. 

Numaxtia, a town of Spain near the 
sources of the river Durius, celebrated for 
the ‘war of 14 years which, though unpro- 
tected by walls and towers, it biavely main- 
tained against the Romans. The inhabitants 
obtained some advantages over the Roman 
forces till Scipio Africanus -was empowered 
to finish the war, and to see the destruction 
of Numantia. He began the siege with an 
army of 60,000 men, and was bravely op- 
posed by the besieged, who were no more 
than 4000 men able to bear arms. Both ar- 
mies behaved with uncommon valor, and the 
courage of the Numantincs was soon changed 
into despair and fury. Their provisions began 
to fail, and they fed upon the flesh of their 
horses, and afterwards of that of their dead 
companions, and at last were necessitated to 
draw* lots to kill and devour one another. 
The melancholy situation of their affairs 
obliged some to surrender to the Roman 
general. Scipio demanded them to deliver 
themselves up on the morrow ; they refused, 
and when a longer tame had been granted to 
their petitions, they retired and set fire to 
their houses, and all destroyed themselves* 
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B. C. 155, so that not even one lemaiiied 
to adorn the triumph of the conqueror. 
Some historians, however, deny that, and 
suppoit that a number of Numantines deli- 
vered themselves into Scipio’s hands, and 
that 50 of them weie di awn in tiiumph 
at Rome, and the rest sold as slaves. The 
fall of Numantia was more glorious than 
that of Cartilage or Corinth, though infe- 
lior to them. The conqueror obtained the 
surname of Numantmus. Flor. 2, c. 18, 

— Applet?), Ibcr . — Pater c. 2, c. 5. — Ctc 
1. Off. — Strab. 5. — Mela, 2, c. 6. — Pint. 

— Horat. 2, od . 12, v. 1. 

NumantIna, a woman accused under Ti- 
berius, of making her husband insane by 
enchantments, &c. Tacit. Ann. 4, c. 22. 

Numanus Remulus, a Rutulian who ac- 
cused tlie Tiojans of effeminacy. He had 
married tlie younger sister of Turnus, and 
was killed by Ascanius during the Rutulian 
war. Virg. JEn. 9, v. 592, Sc. 

Numenes, a follower of the doctrines of 
Plato and Pytliagoias, born at Apamea in 
Syria. He florished in the reign of JVJ. 
Antoninus. 

Nlmenia, or Neomenia, a '’estival ob- 
served by the Greeks at the beginning of 
every lunar month, in honor of all tlie 
gods, but especially of Apollo or the Sun, 
who is justly deemed tlie author of light 
and of whatever distinction is made in tlie 
months, seasons, days, and nights. It 
was observed with games and public en- 
tertainments which were provided at the 
expence of rich citizens, and which were 
always frequented by the poor. Solemn 
prayers were offered at Athens during the 
solemnity, for the prosperity of the repub- 
lic. The demigods as well as the heroes 
of the ancients were honored and invoked 
in the festival. 

Numenius, a philosopher, who supposed 
that Chaos, from which the world was created, 
was animated by an evil and maleficent soul. 
He lived in the second century. 

Numentana via, a road at Rome which 
led to mount Sacer through Ihe gate Vimi- 
naiis. Lw. 5, c. 52. 

Numeria, a goddess at Rome who pre- 
sided over numbers. Aug. de Civ. I). 4, 
c. 11. 

Nn me aiAN us, M. Aurelius, a son of the 
emperor Cams. He accompanied his father 
into the east with the title of Caesar, and at 
his death he succeeded him with his brother 
Carinus, A. D. 282. His reign was short. 
Eight months after his father’s death, he was 
murdered in his litter by his father-in-law, 
Arrius Aper, who accompanied him in an 
expedition. The murderer, who hoped to 
ascend the vacant throne, continued to follow 
the litter as if the emperor was alive, till he 
found a proper opportunity to declare his 
sentiments- The stench of the body however 
soon discovered his perfidy, and he was sa- 
crificed 



cn licet! the fuiy of the soldiers. Numeri- 
anus had been admiied for his learning as 
well as his moderation. IJe was naturally an 
eloquent speaker, and in poetry he was in- 
ferior to no writer of his age. A friend 

of the emperor Severus. 

Numerius, a man who favored the escape 

of Marius to Africa, &c. A friend of 

Porapey taken by J. Caesar’s adheients, &c. 
Plin. 

Numicia via, one of the great Homan 
roads, which led from the capital to the town 
of Brundusium. 

Numicus, a small river of Latium, near 
Lavinium, where the dead body of iEneas 
was found, and where Anna, Dido’s sister, 
drowned herself. Vtrg. JEn. 7, v. 150, 8c c. 
«—&/. 1, v. 559. — Ovid. Met. Id, v. 558, 

8cc. Fast. 5, v. 615. A friend of Horace, 

to whom he addiessed 1 rp. 6. 

Numida, a surname given by Horace, 1, 
od. 56, to one of the generals of Augustus, 
from liis conquests in Numidia. Some sup- 
pose that it is Pomponins, others, PJotius 

NfouniA, an inland country of Africa, 
which now forms the kingdom of A/giws 
and liildidgeiid. It was bounded on the 
north by the Mediterranean sea, south by 
. Gietulia, west by Mauritania, and east by 
a part of Libya which was called Africa 
Propria. The inhabitants were called 2Vb- 
mudes, and afterwards Numida. It was 
the kingdom of Masinissa, which was the 
occasion of the tlriid Punic war, on account 
of the offence which he had received from 
the Carthaginians. Jugurtha reigned there, 
as also Juba the father and son. It was 
conquered, and became a ltoman piovince, 
of which Sallust was the first governor. The 
Numidia ns weie excellent warriois, and in 
their expeditions they always endeavoured 
to engage with die enemy in the night-time. 
They rode without saddles or bridles, whence 
they have been called infra nu They had 
their wives in common, as the rest of the 
barbarian nations of antiquity. Sallust, in 
Jug. — Flor. % c. 15. — Sir ah. 2 & 17. 
— Mela, 1, c. 4, &c. — Ovid. Met 15, v. 
754. 

Numxiuus Quadratus, a governor of Syria 
under Claudius. Tacit Ann. 12. 

Ntjmistro, a town of the Brutii in Italy. 
Liv . 45, c. 17. 

Numitor, a son of Procas, king of Alba, 
who inherited his father’s kingdom with his 
brother Amulius, and began to reign con- 
jointly with him. Amulius was too avari- 
cious to bear a colleague on the throne ; he 
expelled his brother, and that he might more 
safely secure himself, he put to death his 
son Lausus, and consecrated his daughter 
Ilia to the service of the goddess Vesta, 
which demanded perpetual celibacy. These 
great precautions were rendered abortive. 
Ilia became pregnant, and though the two 
children whom she brought forth were ex- 
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posed in the river by oitDr of ih ' tv- 
rant, their life was picseived, and Nuini- 
tor was lustoied to his throne by his 
grandsons, and the tyrannical usuipei was 
put to death. Dumps. II at — Liv. 1, c. 3. 
— Pint, in Horn id. — Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 55, 

&c. — V irg. JEn. 6, v. 768. A son cf 

Phorcus who fought with Tm nus against 

A£noas. Virg. JEn. 10, v. 542. A rich 

and dissolute Roman in the nge of Juvenal, 
7, v. 74. 

Numit5rius, a Roman who defended Vir- 
ginia, to whom Appius wished to oiler vio- 
lence. He was made military tribune. 

Q. Pullus, a general of Frcgellae, Sec. Cic. 
de Inu. 2, c. 54. 

NuMOMUi. [rid. Vala.] 

Nuncoukus, a son of Sesostris king of 
Egypt, who made an obelisk, some ages after 
brought to Rome, and placed in the Vatican. 

PI in. 26, c. 11. lie is called Pheron by 

Herodotus. 

Nunmna, a goddess whom the Homans 
invoked when they named their children. 
This happened the ninth day after their birth, 
whence the name of the goddess, Nona dies . 
Macrob . Sat 1, c. 16. 

NunuTnas, [ Vid. Fori sc.] 

NuasiE, a town of Italy. Virg . JEn. 7, 

V. 744. 

Nurscia, a goddess who patronized the 
Etrurians. Juv. 10, v. 74. 

Nursia, now Norza, a town of Picenum 
whose inhabitants are called Nursmi. Its 
situation was exposed, and the air considered 
as unwholesome. Sd. It. 8, v. 416. — Virg. 
JEn . 7, v. 716. — Martial. 15, cp 20. — Liv. 
28, c. 45. 

Nutria, a town of Illyricum. Polyb. 2. ' 

Nycteis, a daughter of Nycteus, who was 

mother of Labdacus. A patronymic of 

Antiope the daughter of Nycteus, mother of 
Amphion and Zetlius by Jupiter, who had 
assumed the shape of a satyr to enjoy her 
company. Odd . Met 6, v. 110. 

Nyctelia, festivals in honor of Bacchus, 
[Vid. Nyctclius], observed on mount Ci- 
tha;ron. Pint, in Symp. 

Nyctelius, a surname of Bacchus, be- 
cause his orgies were celebrated in the night. 
(vy£ nox, vsXsat peifcio.) The words latex 
Nyctdius thence signify wine. Seneca . in 
CEdip . — Pa us. 1, c. 40. — Ovid. Met . 4, 
v. 15. 

Nycteus, a son of Hyrieus and Clonia. 
- A son of Chthonius.— A son of Nep- 
tune by Celene, daughter of Atlas, king of 
Lesbos, or of Thebes, according to the more 
received opinion. Ho married a nymph of 
Ciete called Polyxo or Amalthaea, by whom 
he had two daughters, Nyctimene and An- 
tiope. The first of those disgraced herself by 
her criminal amours with her father, into 
whose bed she introduced herself by means 
of her nurse. When the father knew the in- 
cest which he had committed, he attempted 

to 



to stab his daughter, who was immediately 
changed by Minerva into an owl. Nycteus 
made war against Epopeus, who had carried 
tmay Antiope, and died of a wound which 
lie had received in an engagement, leaving 
his kingdom to his brother Lycus, whom 
lie entreated to continue the war, and punish 
Antiope for her immodest conduct. [Vid. 
Antiope.] Pans. 2, c. 6. — Hygin. fab. 157 
& 204. — Ovid. Met. 2, v. 590, &c. 1. 6, 
v. 110, &c. 

Nyctimene, a daughter of Nycteus. [ Vid. 
Nycteus.] 

Nyctimus, a son of Lycaon, king of Ar- 
cadia. He died without issue, and left his 
kingdom to his nephew Areas, the son of 
Callisto. Pans. 8, c. 4. 

NymbjKum, a lake of Peloponnesus in 
Laconia. Id. 3, v. 25. 

Nympii^e, certain female deities among 
the ancients. They weie generally divided 
into two classes, nymphs of the land and 
nymphs of the sea. Of the nymphs of the 
earth, some presided over woods, and were 
called Dryades and Hamadryadcs ; otlieis 
presided over mountains, and were called 
Oreadcs ; some presided over liills and dales, 
and were called Nnpecce, See. Of the sea 
l.ymphs, some were called Ocean ides, 1 Ve- 
sicles, Naiades, Potamules , Inmnades, &c. 
These presided not only over the sea, but 
also over ri vox's, fountains, streams, and lakes. 
The nymphs fixed their residence not only in 
the sea, but also on mountains, rocks, in 
woods or caverns, and their grottos were 
beautified by evergreens and delightful and 
romantic scenes. The nymphs were im- 
mortal, according to the opinion of some 
mythologists ; others supposed tlial, like 
men, they were subject to mortality, though 
their life was of long duration. They lived 
for several thousand years, according to He- 
siod, or as Plutarch seems obscurely to inti- 
mate, they lived above 9720 years. The 
number of the nymphs is not precisely 
known. They were according to Hesiod 
above 5000, whose power was extended over 
the different places of the earth, and the va- 
rious functions and occupations of mankind. 
They were worshipped by the ancients, 
tiiough not with so much solemnity as the 
superior deities. They had no temples raised 
to their honor, and the only offerings they 
received were milk, honey, oil, and some- 
times tile sacrifice of a goat. They were 
generally represented as young and beautiful 
virgins, veiled up to the middle, and some- 
times they held a vase, from which they 
seemed to pour water. Sometimes they had 
grass, leaves, and shells, instead of vases. 
It was deemed unfoitunate to see them 
naked, and such sight was generally attended 
by a delirium, to which Propertius seems to 
allude in this verse, wherein he speaks of the 
innocence and simplicity of the primitive 
ages of the world, 
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Necfuei'at nudas ptena mdere Deas . 

The nymphs were generally distinguished by 
an epithet which denoted the place of their 
residence ; thus the nymphs of Sicily wei a 
called Sicelidcs ; those of Coiycus, Corycides , 
&c. Ovid. Met. 1, v. 520. 1. 5, v. 412. 1. 9, 
651, Sec. Fast. 3, v. 769. — Pans. 10, c. 4. 
— Plut. do Orac. dtf. — Orpheus Arg. — He- 
siod. Theog . — Propert. 3 , el. 12. — Homer. 
Od. 14. 

Nymph^eum, a port of Macedonia. Cees. 
Bell. Civ. — A promontoiy of Epirus on 

the Ionian sea. A place near the 

walls of Apollonia, sacred to the nymphs, 
where Apollo had also an oracle. The 
place was also celebrated for the con- 
tinual flames of fire which seemed to rise 
at a distance from the plains. It was there 
that a sleeping satyr was once caught 
and brought to Sylla as he returned fiom 
the Mithridalic war. This monster had the 
same features as the poets ascribed to the 
satyr. He was interrogated by Sylla, and 
by his interpietcrs, but his articulations were 
unintelligible, and the Homan spumed from 
him a creature which seemed to partake 
of the natuie of a beast more than that 
of a man. Plut. m Sylla. — Dio. 41. — 
Plin. 5, c. 29. — Strab. 7. — Liu. 42, c. 36 

& 49. A city of Taurica Chersone- 

sus. The building at Horae whei'e 

the nymphs were worshipped bore also 
this name, being adorned with their statues 
and with fountains and water-falls, which 
afforded an agreeable and refreshing cool- 
ness. 

Nymphjeus, a man who went into Caria 
at the head of a colony of Melians, &c. Po- 
lyceii. 8. 

Nymphidius, a favorite of Nero, . who 
said that he was descended from Caligula. 
He was raised to the consular dignity, and 
soon after disputed the empire with Galba. 
lie was slain by die soldiers, 8c c. Tacit* 
Ann. 15. 

Nymphis, a native of Heraclea, who 
wrote an history of Alexander’s life and 
actions, divided into 24 books. ASlian. 7, 
de Anim . 

Nympuodorus, a writer of Amphipolis. 

A Syracusan who wrote an history of 

Sicily. 

Nympholleptes, or Nymphomanes, pos- 
sessed by the nymphs . This name was given 
to the inhabitants of mount Citliaeron, who 
believed that they were inspired by the 
nymphs. Pint, in Arist . 

Nympiion, a native of Colophon, See. Cic • 
ad fra. 1. 

Nypsius, a general of Dionysius the ty- 
rant who took Syracuse, and put all the 
inhabitants to the sword. Diod. 16. 

Nysa or Nyssa, a town of ^Ethiopia, at 
the south of Egypt, or according to others, 
of Arabia. This city, with another of the 

&ame 



same name in India, was sacred to the god 
Bacchus, who was educated theie by the 
nymphs of the place, and who received the 
name of Dionysius, which seems to be com- 
pounded of A ios and N uercc, the name of his 
father, and that of the place of his educa- 
tion. The god made this place the seat of his 
empire and the capital of the conquered na- 
tions of the east. Diodoius, in his third and 
fourth books, has given apiolix account of 
the birth of die god at Nysa, and of his edu- 
cation and heroic actions. Mela, 5 , c. 7. — 
Ovid. Met. 4, v. 15, &c. — Ital. 7, v. 198. 
— Curt. 8, c. 10. — Virg. AEn. 6 , v. 805. 
—•According to some geographers there 
were no less than ten places of the name of 
Nysa. One of these was on the coast of 
Euboea, famous for its vines which grew in 
such an uncommon manner, that if a twig 
was planted in the ground in the morning, 


it was said immediately to produce grapes, 

which were full ripe in the evening A 

city of Thrace. Another seated on the 

top of mount Parnassus and sacred to Bac- 
chus Jurt. 7, v. 63. 

Nysusus, a surname of Bacchus, because 
he was worshipped at Nysa. Propert. 5, el. 17 

v. 22. A son of Dionysius of Syracuse. 

Cor. JSFep. in Dion. 

Nysas, a river of Africa, rising in ^Ethiopia. 

Nysijs roitTJE, a small island in Africa. 

Ntsiades, a name given to the nymphs 
of Nysa, to whose care Jupiter intrusted the 
education of his son Bacchus. Ovid. Met. 5, 
v. 514, &e. 

Nysiiios, an island. [Vul. Nisyros.J 

Nysius, a surname of Bacchus as the pio- 
tecting god of Nysa. Cic. Flac. 25. 

Nyssa, a sister of Mithridatcs the Great. * 
Pint. 


oc 

O ARSES, the original name of Artax- 
erxes Memnon. 

Oarus, a river of Sarmatia, falling into 
the Palus Moeotis. Herodat. 4. 

Oasis, a town about the middle of Libya, 
at the distance of seven days’ journey from 
Thebes in Egypt, where the Persian army 
sent by Cambyses to plunder Jupiter Ammon’s 
temple was Tost in the sands. There were 
two other cities of that name very little 
known. Oasis became a place of banish- 
ment under the lower empire. Strab. 17. — 
Zosim. 5, c. 97. — Herodot. 5, c. 26. 

Oaxes, a .river of Crete which received 
its name from Oaxus the son of Apollo. Virg. 
Eel. 1, v. 66. 

Oaxus, a town of Crete where Etearchus 

reigned, who founded Cyrene, A son of 

Apollo and the nymph Anchiale. 

Obringa, now Ahr, a river of Germany 
falling into the Rhine above Rimmagen. 

Obui^ronius, a quaestor put to death by 
G alba’s orders, &c. Tacit. 

Ocalea or O cali a, a town of Bceotia. 
Homer. It. 2. — A daughter of Mantineus, 
who married Abas, son of Lynceus and Hy- 
permnestra, by whom she had Acrisius and 
Frcetus. Apollod. 2, c. 2. 

Oceia, a woman who presided over the 
sacred rites of Vesta for 57 years with the 
greatest sanctity. She died in the reign of 
Tiberius and the daughter of Domitius suc- 
ceeded her. Tacit. Ann . 2, c. 86. 

Oceanides & Oceanitides, sea nymphs, 
daughters of Oceanus, from whom they 
received their name, and of the goddess 
Tethys. They were 5000 according to 
Apollodorus who mentions the names of 
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seven of them ; Asia, Styx, Electra, Dons, 
Eurynome, Amphitrite, and Metis. Hesiod 
speaks of the eldest of them, and reckons 
41, Pitho Admete, Prynno, Ianthe, Rho- 
dia, Hippo, Callirlioe, Urania, Clymene, 
Idyia, Pasitlioe, Clythia, Zeuxo, Galuxaure, 
Plexaurc, Perseis, Pluto, Thoe, Polydora, 
Melobosis, Dione, Cerceis, Xantha, Acasta, 
Ianira, Telestho, Europa, Menestho, Petrea, 
Eudora, Calypso, Tyche, Ocyroe, Crisia, 
Amphiro, with those mentioned by Apollo- 
dorus, except Amphitrite. Hyginus men- 
tions 1 6 whose names are almost all different 
from those of Apollodorus and Hesiod, which 
difference proceeds from the mutilation of 
the original text. The Oceanides, like the 
rest of the inferior deities, were honored 
with libations and sacrifices. Prayers were 
offered to them, and they wore entreated to 
protect sailors from storms and dangerous 
tempests. The Argonauts, before they pro- 
ceeded on their expedition, made an offering 
of dour, honey, and oil, on the sea-shore, to 
all the deities of the sea, and sacrificed bulls 
to them, and entreated their protection. 
When the sacrifice was made on the sea- 
shore the blood of the victim was received in 
a vessel, but when it was in the open sea, the 
blood was permitted to run down into the 
waters. When the $ea was calm, the sailors 
generally offered a lamb or a young pig, but 
if it was agitated by the winds, and rough, a 
black bull was deemed the most acceptable 
victim. Homer. OcU 5. — Horat. — Apollon. 
Arg. — Virg. G. 4 , v. 541 . — Hesiod. Theog. 
349.'—*ApoUod. 1, 

OceXnus, a powerful deity of the sea, 
son of Coelus and Terra, He married Tethys, 
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by whom he had the most principal rivers, 
sucli as the Alpheus, Peneus, Strymon, &e. 
with a number of daughters who are called 
from him Oceanides. [Fid. Oceamdes.] Ac- 
cording to Homer, Oceanus was the father 
of all the gods, and on that account he received 
frequent visits fioin the rest of the deities. 
He is generally represented as an old man 
with a long flowing beaid, and sitting upon 
the waves of the sea. He often holds a pike 
in his hand, whilst ships under sail appear at 
a distance, or a sea monster stands near him. 
Oceanus presided over every part of the sea, 
and even the rivers were subjected to his 
power. The ancients were superstitious in 
their worsliip to Oceanus, and revered with 
great solemnity a deity to whose care they 
entrusted themselves when going on any voy- 
age. Hesiod. Theog. — Ovid. Fast. 5, v. 81. 
&c. — Apollod. 1. — Cic. deNat* JD. 3, c. 20. 
— Homer. II. 

Ocellus, an ancient philosopher of Luca- 
nia. [ Fid. Lucanus.] 

Ocelum, a town of Gaul. Cces. Bell. G . 1, 
c. 10. 

Ocha, a mountain of Euboea, and tho 

name of Euboea itself. A sister of Ochus 

buried alive by his orders. 

Ociiesius, a general of iEtolia in the Tro- 
jan war. Homer . II. 5. 

Ochus, a surname given to Artaxerxes the 
5d king of Persia. [ Vid . Artaxerxes.]*— —A 
man of Cyzicus who was killed by the Argo- 
nauts. Flacc. 3 A prince of Persia, who 

refused to visit his native country for fear of 
giving all the women each a piece of gold. 

Flut. A river of India, or of Bactriana. 

Flin. 6, c, 16. L 51, c, 7. A king of Per- 

sia. He exchanged his name for that of Da- 
rius. [ Vid. Darius Notlius.] 

Ocnus, a son of the Tiber and of Manto, 
who assisted ASneas against Tumus. He built 
a town which he called Mantua after his mo- 
ther’s name. Some suppose that he is the 
same as Bianor. Virg. Bel. 9, JEn. 10, v. 
1 98. — A man remarkable for liis industry. 
He had a wife as remarkable for her profu- 
sion ; she always consumed and lavished away 
whatever the labois of her husband had earn- 
ed. He is represented as twisting a cord, 
which an ass standing by eats up as soon as 
he makes it, whence the proverb of the cord 
if Ocnus often applied to labor which meets 
no return, and which is totally lost. Fropert. 
4, cl* 3) v. 21. ■ I^lm. 35, c. 11. — Fetus » . 
c. 29. 

OcRicutUM, now Otricoli, a town of Um- 
bria near Borne. Cic* jrro Mil. — Liv. 19, 
c. 41. 

Ocridioh, a king of Rhodes who was 
reckoned in the number of the gods after 
death. Flut. in Grcec. queest. 27. 

Ociusia, a woman of Comiculum, who 
was one of the attendants of Tanaquil the 
wife of Tarquinius Priscus. As she was 
throwing into the flames, as offerings, some of 
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the meats tnat were served on the table of 
Tarquin, she suddenly saw in the fire what 
Ovid calls obsceeni forma vvrdis* She in- 
formed the queen of it, and when by her 
orders she had approached near it, she con- 
ceived a son who was called Servius Tullus, 
and who being educated in the king’s fa- 
mily, afterwards succeeded to the vacant 
throne. Some suppose that Vulcan had 
assumed that form which was presented to 
the eyes of Ocrisia, and that the god was 
the father of the sixth king of Rome. Flut. 
de fort. Rom. — Flin* 36, c. 27. — Ovid. Fust. 
6, v. 627. 

Octa cillius, a slave who was manumit- 
ted, and who afterwards taught rhetoric at 
Rome. He had Pompey the Great in the 
number of his pupils. Sueton* in Rhet — 
Martial . 10, ep. 79. 

Oct avi a, a Roman lady, sister to the em- 
peror Augustus and celebrated for her beauty 
and virtues. She married Claudius Mar- 
cellus, and after his death, M. Antony. Her 
marriage with Antony was a political step to 
reconcile her brother and her husband. An- 
tony proved for some time attentive to her, 
but he soon after despised her for Cleopatra, 
and when she attempted to withdraw him from 
this unlawful amour by going to meet him at 
Athens, she was secretly rebuked and totally 
banished from his presence. This affront was 
highly resented by Augustus, and though Oc- 
tavia endeavoured to pacify him by palliating 
her husband’s behaviour, he resolved to re- 
venge her cause by aims. After the battle of 
Actium and the death of Antony, Octavia, 
forgetful of the injuries she had received, 
took into her house all the children of her 
husband and treated them with maternal ten- 
derness. Marcellus her son by her first hus- 
band was married to a neice of Augustus, 
and publicly intended as a successor to his 
uncle. His sudden death plunged all his 
family into the greatest grief. Virgil, whom 
Augustus patronized, undertook upon him- 
self to pay a melancholy tribute to the me- 
mory of a young man whom Rome regarded 
as her future father and patron. Ho was 
desired to repeat his composition in the pre- 
sence of Augustus and of his sister. Octa- 
via burst into tears as soon as the poet be- 
gan ; but when he mentioned, Tu Marcellus 
eris, she swooned away. This tender and 
pathetic encomium upon the merit and the 
virtues of young Marcellus was liberally 
rewarded by Octavia, and Virgil received 
10,000 sesterces for every one of the verses. 
Octavia had two daughters by Antony, Anto- 
nia Major and Antonia Minor. The elder 
married L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, by whom 
she had Cn. Domitius the father of the em- 
peror Nero by Agrippina the daughter of 
Germanicus. Antonia Minor, who was as 
virtuous and as beautiful as her mother, mar- 
ried Drusus the son of Tiberius, by whom she 
had Germanicus, and Claudius who reigned 
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before Nero. The death of Marcellas con- 
tinually preyed upon the mind of Octavio, 
who died of melancholy about 10 years before 
the Christian era. Her brother paid great 
regai d to her memory, by pronouncing, 
himself, her funeral oration. The Roman 
people also showed their respect for her vir- 
tues by their wish to pay her divine honors. 

Suet, in Aug. — Pint, in Anton. &c. A 

daughter of the emperor Claudius by Messa* 
Una. She was betrothed to Silanus, but by 
the intrigues of Agrippina, she 'was maiiied 
to the emperor Nero in the 16th year ol her 
age. She was soon after divorced on pi etencc 
of barrenness, and the emperor maiiied Pop- 
poea, who excicised her enmity upon Oclavia 
by causing her to be banished into Campania. 
She was afterwards recalled at the instance of 
the people, and Poppaea, who was resolved 
on her ruin, caused her again to be banished 
to an island, where she was ordered to kill 
herself by opening her veins. Her head was 
cut off and carried to Poppaea. Suet, in Claud. 
27. in Ner. 7 & 55. — Tacit. Ann. 12. 

Octavianus, or Octavius Caesar, the ne- 
phew of Caesar the dictator. After the bat- 
tle of Actium and the final destruction of the 
Roman republic, the servile senate bestowed 
upon him the title and surname of Augustus 
as mordexpressive of his greatness and dignity. 
[Vid. Augustus.] 

Octavius, a Roman officer who brought 
Perseus, Icing of Macedonia, a prisoner to the 
consul. lie was sent by his countrymen to 
be guardian to Ptolemy Eupator, the young 
king of Egypt, where he behaved with the 
greatest arrogance. He was assassinated by 
Lysias, who was before regent of Egypt. 

The murderer was sent to Rome. A 

man who opposed Metellus in the reduction 
of Crete by means of Pompcy. He was 
obUged to retire from the island. — A man 
who banished Cinna from Rome and became 
remarkable for his probity and fondness of 
discipline. He was seized and put to death 
by order of his successful rivals Marius and 
Cinna. — — A Roman who boasted of being 
in the number of Caesar’s murderers. His 
assertions were false, yet he was punished as 
if he had been accessary to the conspiracy. 

— A lieutenant of Crassus in Parthia. He 
accompanied his general to the tent of the 
Parthian conqueror, and was killed by the 
enemy as he attempted to hinder them from 

carrying away Crassus. A governor of 

Cilicia. He died in his province, and Lu- 
cullus made applications to succeed him, &c. 

— A tribune of the people at Rome, whom 

Tib. Gracchus his colleague deposed. -A 

commander of the forces of Antony against 
Augustus. An officer who killed him- 
self, &c. A tribune of the people, who 

debauched a woman of Pontus from her hus- 
band. She proved unfaithful to him, upon 
which he murdered her. He was condemned 
under Nero. Tacit . Ann . Hist. — Plut. in 
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intis. — Flor. — Liv. Sec. — — — A poet in tlio 
Augustan age intimate with Horace. Ho 
also distinguished himself as an historian. 
Horat. 1. Sat. 10, v. 82. 

OcTonxntiTs, a village in the modem coun- 
tiy of Switzerland, now called Marhgny. 
Ccps. B. G. 5, c. 1 

Octocesa, a town of Spain, a little above 
the mouth of the Iberus, now called j Mequi- 
nensa. C<rs. B. G. 1, c. 61. 

OcTOLoriruM, a place of Greece. Iav. 
51. 

Ocyalus, one of the Phaeacians with Alci- 
nous. Homer . Od. . 

Ocyi'ete, one of tlic Harpyies who infected 
whatever she touched. The name signifies 
swift Jlying. Hesiod. Thcog. 265. — Apollod . 

1, c. 9. A daughter of Thaumas. — 

A daughter of Danaus. 

Ocykoe, a daughter of Chiron by Cha- 
ri clo, who had the gift of prophecy. She was 
changed into a mare. [ Vid. Melanippe.] 
Ovid. Met. 2, v. 658, See. — — A woman, 
daughter of Chesias, carried away by Apollo, 
as she was going to a festival at Miletus. 

Odenatus, a celebrated prince of Pal- 
myra. He early inured himself to bear fa- 
tigues, and by hunting leopards and wild 
beasts, he accustomed himself to the labors 
of a military life. He was faithful to die 
Romans ; and when Aurclian had been taken 
prisoner by Sapor, king of Persia, Odenatus 
warmly interested himself in Ins cause, and 
solicited his release by writing a letter to the 
conqueror and sending him presents. The 
king of Persia was offended at the liberty 
of Odenatus ; he tore the letter, and ordeied 
the presents which were offeied to be 
thrown into a river. To punish Odenatus, 
who had the impudence, as he observed, to 
pay homage to so great a monarch as him- 
self, ho ordered him to appear before him, on 
pain of being devoted to instant destruction, 
with all his family, if he dared to refuse. 
Odenatus disdained the summons of Sapor, 
and opposed force to force. He obtained 
some advantages over the troops of the Per- 
sian monarch, and took his wife prisoner with 
a great and rich booty. These services were 
seen with gratitude by the Romans; and 
Gallicnus, the then reigning emperor, named 
Odenatus as his colleague on the throne, and 
gave the title of Augustus to his children, and 
to his wife the celebrated Zenobia. Odena- 
tus, invested with new power, resolved to 
signalize himself more conspicuously by con- 
quering the northern barbarians, but his ex- 
altation was short, and he perished by the 
dagger of one of his relations, whom he had 
slightly offended in a domestic entertainment 
He died at Emessa, about the 267th year of 
the Christian era. Zenobia succeeded to all 
nis titles and honors. 

Odessus, a sea port town at the west of the 
Euxinc sea in Lower Mcesia, below the 
mouths of the Danube. Ovid. 1, Tmt. 9, v. 57* 
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Odeum, a musical theatre at Athens. Fr- 
truv. 5, c. 9. 

Odinus, a celebrated hero of antiquity, 
who florished about 70 years before the Chris- 
tian era, in the northern parts of antient 
Germany, or the modem kingdom of Den- 
mark. He was at once a priest, a soldier, 
a poet, a monarch, and a conqueror. He 
imposed upon the credulity of his supersti- 
tious countrymen, and made them believe 
that he could raise the dead to life, and that 
he was acquainted with futurity. When he 
had extended his. power, and encreased his 
fame by conquest, and by persuasion, he re- 
solved to die in a different manner from other 
men. He assembled his friends, and with a 
sharp point of a lance he made on his body 
nine different wounds in the form of a circle, 
and as he expired he declared he was going 
into Scythia, where he should become one of 
the immortal gods. He further added, that 
he would prepare bliss and felicity for such 
of his countrymen as lived a virtuous life, 
who fought with intrepidity, and who died 
like heroes in the field of battle. These in- 
junctions had the desired effect, his country- 
men superstitionsly believed him, and always 
recommended themselves to his protection 
whenever they engaged in a battle, and they 
entreated him to receive the souls of such as 
had fallen in war. 

Odites, a son of Ixion killed by Mopsus, 
at the nuptials of Pirithous. Odd. Met. 12, 

v. 457 A prince killed at the nuptials 

of Andromeda. Id. ib. 5, v. 97. 

Odoacer, a king of the Heruli, who de- 
stroyed the western empire of Rome, and 
called himself king of Italy, A.D. 476. 

Odomantx, a people of Thrace on the 
eastern banks of the Strymon. Liv. 45, 
C.4. 

OdSnes, a people of Thrace. 

Odrys^g, an antient people of Thrace, be- 
tween Abdera and the river Ister. The epi- 
thet of Odrysius is often applied to a Thracian. 

Ovid . Met. 6, v. 490. k 13, v. 554 Stat. 

Ach. I, v. 184. — Liv. 39, c. 53. 

Odyssea, one of Homeris epic poems, in 
which he describes in 24 books the adventures 
of Ulysses on his return from the Trojan war, 
with other material circumstances. The whole 
of the action comprehends no more than 55 
days. It is not so esteemed as the Iliad of 
that poet. [Fid. Homerus.] 

Odysse'om, a promontory of Sicily, at the 
west of Pachynus. 

CEa, a dty of Africa, now Tripoli. Plin. 5, 

c* 4 ,— ItdU 3, r. 257. Also a place 

in ASgina. Herodot . 5, c. 83. 

CEagrus, or (Eager, the father of Or- 
pheus by Calliope. He was king of Thrace, 
and from him mount Haemus, and also the 
Hebrus, one of the rivers of the country, have 
received the appellation of (Eagrius, though 
Servius, in his commentaries, disputes the 
explanation of Diodorus, by asserting that the 


CEagrus is a river of Thrace, whose waters 
supply the streams of the Hebrus. Ovid, in 
lb. 414. — Apollon. 1, Arg. — Virg. G. 4, v, 
524. — Ital. 5, v. 465. — Diod . — Apollon, i , 
c. 5. 

(Eanthe & (Eanthia, a town of Pho- 
cis, where Venus had a temple. Paus . 10, 
c. 38. 

(Eax, a son of Nauplius and Clymene. 
He was brother to Palamedes, whom he ac- 
companied to the Trojan war, and whose 
death he highly resented on his return to 
Greece, by raising disturbances in the family 
of some of the Grecian princes. Dictys Creti 

— Apollod . 2. — B ’y gun. fab. 117. 

(Ebalia, the ancient name of Laconia, 

which it received from king (Ebalus, and 
thence (Ebalidespuer is applied to Hyacinthus 
as a native of the country, and CEbalius san- 
guis is used to denominate his blood. Paus. 5, 

c. 1. — Apollod. 3, c. 10 The same name 

is given to Tarentum because built by a La- 
cedaemonian colony, whose ancestors were 

governed by CEbalus. Virg. G. 4, v. 125 

! Sil. 12, v. 451. 

(Ebalus, a son of Argalus or Cynortas, 
who was king of Laconia. He married Gor- 
gophone the daughter of Perseus by whom he 
had Hippocoon, Tyndarus, &c. Paus. 5, c. 1. 

— Apollod. 5, c. 10. A son of Telon and 

the nymph Sebethis, who reigned in the neigh- 
bourhood of Neapolis in Italy. Virg. Mn. 7, 
v. 754. 

CE bares, a satrap of Cyrus, against the 

Medes. Polyam. 7. A groom of Darius 

son of Hystaspes. He was the cause that his 
master obtained the kingdom of Persia, by bis 
artifice in making his horse neigh first. [ Vid. 
Darius 1st-] Herodot. 3, c. 85. — Justin . 1, 
c. 10. 

(Echalia, a country of Peloponnesus 
in Laconia, with a small town of the same 
name. This town was destroyed by Her- 
cules, while Eurytus was king over it, 
from which circumstance it was often called 
Eurytopolis. — — A small town of Euboea, 
where, according to some, Eurytus reigned 
and not in Peloponnesus. Strab. 8, 9 8c 10. 

— Virg. JEn. 8, v. 291. — — Ovid. Heroid • 

9, Met . 9, v. 156. — Sophoc. in Track. 74 <J* 
Schol. 

CEcliefs a patronymic of Amphiaraus son 
of GEcleus. Ovid. Met. 8, fab. 7. 

CEcleus. [Vid. Oideus.] 

CEcumfnius, wrote in the middle of tho 
10th century a paraphrase of some of the books 
of the New Testament in Greek, edited in 2 
vols* fol. Paris, 1651. 

(Edipodia, a fountain of Thebes in 
Bceotia. 

(Edipus, a son of Laius, king of Thebes 
and Jo casta. As being descended fromVenus 
by his father’s side, CE dipus was bom to be 
exposed to all the dangers and the calamities 
which Juno could inflict upon the posterity of 
the goddess of beauty. Laius the father of 
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CEdipus, was informed by the oracle, as soon 
as he manied Jocasta, that he must perish by 
the hands of his son. Such dreadful intelli- 
gence awakened his fears, and to prevent the 
fulfilling of the oracle, he resolved never to 
appioach Jocasta ; but his solemn resolutions 
were violated in a fit of intoxication. The 
queen became pregnant, and Laius still intent 
to stop this evil, ordeied his wife to destioy 
her child as soon as it came into the world. 
The mother had not the courage to obey, yet 
she gave the child as soon as born to one of 
her domestics, with orders to expose him on 
the mountains. The sei vant was moved with 
pity, but to obey the commands of Jocasta, he 
bored the feet of the child, and suspended him 
with a twig by the heels to a tree on mount 
Cithaeron, where he was soon found by one of 
the shepnerds of Polybus, king of Coiinth. 
The shepherd carried him home ; and Peri- 
boea, the wife of Polybus, who had no chil- 
dren, educated him as her own child, with 
maternal tenderness. The accomplishments 
of the infant, who was named CEdipus, on 
account of the swelling of his feet tu- 

meo, vrofog pedes,) soon became the admiia- 
tion of the age. His companions envied his 
strength and his address ; and one of them, to 
mortify his rising ambition, told him he w as an 
illegitimate child* This raised his doubts ; he 
asked Periboea, who out of tenderness, told 
him that Ins suspicions were ill-founded. Not 
satisfied with this, he went to consult the ora- 
cle of Delphi, and was theie told not to re- 
turn home, for if he did, he must necessarily 
be the murderer of his father, and the hus- 
band of his mother. This answer of the ora- 
cle terrified him ; he knew no home but the 
house of Polybus, therefore he resolved not 
to return to Corinth, where such calamities 
apparently attended him. He travelled to- 
wards Phocis, and in his journey, met in a 
narrow road Laius on a chariot with his arm- 
bearer. Laius haughtily ordered CEdipus to 
make way for him. CEdipus refused, and a 
contest ensued in which Laius and his arm- 
bearer were both killed. As CEdipus was ig- 
norant of the quality and of the rank of the 
men whom he had just killed, he continued 
his journey, and was attracted to Thebes by 
the fame of the Sphynx. This terrible mon- 
ster, which Juno had sent to lay waste the 
country, [ Vid . Sphynx,] resorted in the neigh- 
bourhood of Thebes, and devoured all those 
who attempted to explain, without success, the 
enigmas which he proposed. The calamity 
was now become an object of public concern, 
and as the successful explanation of an enigma 
would end in the death of the Sphynx, Creon, 
who at the death of Laius had ascended the 
throne of Thebes, promised his crown and 
Jocasta to him, who succeeded in the attempt. 
The enigma proposed was this ; What animal 
in the morning walks upon four feet, at noon 
upon two, and in the evening upon three? This 
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was left for CEdipus to explain ; he came to 
the monster and said, that man, in the morn- 
ing of life, walks upon his hands and his feet ; 
when he has attained the yeais of manhood* 
he walks upon liis two legs ; and in the even- 
ing, he supports his old age with the assistance 
of a staff. The monster mortified at the true 
explanation, dashed his head against a rock and 
perished. CEdipus ascended the tliione of 
Thebes, and married Jocasta, by whom he 
had two sons, Polynices and Eteocles, and two 
daughters, Ismcnc and Antigone. Some years 
after, the Theban territories were visitedVith 
a plague ; and the oracle declai ed that it should 
cease only when the murderer of king Laius 
was banished from Bceotia. As the death of 
Laius had never been examined, and the cir- 
cumstances that attended it never known, tins 
answer of the oracle was of the greatest con- 
cern to the Thebans; but CEdipus, the friend 
of his people, resolved to overcome every 
difficulty by the most exact inquiries. His 
researches were successful, and he was soon 
proved to be the murderer of his father. The 
melancholy discovery was rendered the more 
alarming when CEdipus considered, that he 
had not only murdered his father, but that he 
had committed incest with his mother. In the 
excess of his grief he put out his eyes, as an- 
woi thy to see the light, and banished himself 
from Thebes, or, as some say, was banished 
by his own sons. He retired towards Attica, 
led by his daughter Antigone, and came near 
Colonus, where there was a grove sacred to 
the Furies. He remembered that he was 
doomed by the oracle to die in such a place, 
and to become the source of piosperity to the 
country in which his bones weio buried. A 
messenger upon this was sent to Theseus, king 
of the country, to inform him of the resolu- 
tion of CEdipus. When Theseus arrived, 
CEdipus acquainted him, with a prophetic 
voice, that the gods had called him to die in 
the place where lie stood ; and to show the 
truth of this he walked, himself, without the 
assistance of a guide, to the spot wheie he 
must expire. Immediately the earth opened 
and CEdipus disappeared. Some suppose that 
CEdipus had not children by Jocasta, and that 
the mother murdered herself as soon as she 
knew the incest which had been committed. 
His tomb was near die Areopagus, in the age 
of Pausanias. Some of the ancient poets re- 
present him in hell, as suffering the punish- 
ment which crimes like his seemed to deserve. 
According to some, the four children which 
he had were by Euriganea, the daughter of 
Periphas, whom he married after the death 
of Jocasta. Apollod. 5, c. 5. — Hygin.fab. 6G, 
&c. — JEurip . in Phccniss. See. — Sophocl . CEdtp. 
Tyr . Col . Art tig. — JBtesiod . Tkeog. L 

— Homer. Od. 11, c. 270. — Pans. 9, c. 5, &c. 

— Slat. Theb. S, v. 642. «— Senec. in (Edip. 

— Pindar. Olymp. 2. — Died. 5. — Athen. 
6 Sc 10. 
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CEiur, a daughter of Danaus, by Ciino. 
A polled, 

CEnantiifs, a favorite of young Ptolemy 
king of Egypt. 

(Ene, a small town of Argolis. The peo- 
ple were called (Eneadee . 

CEnea, a river of Assyria. Ammmn . 

(Eneus, a king of Calydon in JEtolia, son 
of Parthaon or Portheus, and Euryte. He 
married Althaea the daughter of Thestius, by 
whom he had Clymenus, Meleager, Gorge, 
and Dejanira. After Althaea’s death, he mar- 
ried Peribcea the daughter of Hipponous, by 
whom he had Tydeus. In a general sacrifice, 
which (Eneus made to all the gods upon reap- 
ing the rich produce of his fields, he forgot 
Diana, and the goddess to revenge this unpar- 
donable neglect, incited his neighbours to take 
up arms against him, and besides she sent a 
wild boar to lay waste the country of Caly- 
donia. The animal was at last killed by Me- 
leager and the neighbouring princes of Greece, 
in a celebrated chace, known by the name of 
the chace of the Calydonian boar. Some time 
after, Meleager died, and (Eneus was driven 
from his kingdom by the sons of his bi other 
Agrius. Diomedes, however, his grandson, 
socn restored him to his throne ; but the con- 
tinual misfortunes to which he was exposed, 
rendered him melancholy. He exiled himself 
from Calydon, and left his crown to his son- 
in-law Andremon. He died as he was going 
to Argolis. His body was buried by the care 
of Diomedes, in a town of Argolis, which 
from him received the name of (Erne. It is 
reported that (Eneus received a visit from 
Bacchus, and that he suffered the god to en- 
joy the favors of Althaea, and to become the 
father of Dejanira, for which Bacchus per- 
mitted that the wine of which he was the 
patron should be called among the Greeks 
by the name of (Eneus (otvos). Hygin. fab. 
129. — Apollod . 1, c. 8. — Homer. XL 9, v. 
559. — Diod. 4. — Paus* 2, c. 25. — Omd. 
Met . 8, v. 510. 

(Eniad^b, a town of Acarnania. Liv . 26, 
c. 24. 1. 58, c. 11. 

(Enides, a patronymic of Meleager, son 
of (Eneus. Ovid. Met. 8, fab. 10. 

GEnoe, a nymph who married Sicinus 
the son of Thoas king of Lemnos. From her 
the island of Sicinus had been called (Enoe. 

— Two villages of Attica were also called 
(Enoe. Herodot. 5, c. 74. — « Plin. 4, c. 7. 

■ A city of Argolis, where (Eneus fled 

when driven from Calydon, Paus. 2, c. 25. 

— A town of Elis in the Peloponnesus. 
Strab. —~ApoUod* 1, c. 8. — Paus. 1, &c. 

(Enohaus, a son of Mars by Sterope the 
daughter of Atlas, He was king of Pisa in 
Elis, and father of Hippodainia by Evarete 
daughter of Acrisius, or Eurythoa,the daugh- 
ter of Danaus. He was informed by the ora- 
cle that he should perish by the hands of his 
son-in-law, therefore as he could skilfully drive 
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a chariot ho detei mined to marry his daugh- 
tei only to him who could out-run him, on 
condition that all who entered the list should 
agree to lay down their life, if conquered. 
Many had alieady perished, when Pelops son 
of Tantalus, proposed himself. He previ- 
ously bribed Myrtilus the charioteer of (Eno- 
maus, by piomising him the enjoyment of 
the favors of Hippodamia, if he proved vic- 
toi ious. Myrtilus gave his master an old cha- 
riot, whose axle-tree broke on the course, 
which was from Pisa to the Corinthian isth- 
mus, and (Enomaus was killed. Pelops mar- 
ried Hippodamia, and became king of Pisa. 
As he expired, (Enomaus entreated Pelops to 
revenge the perfidy of Myrtilus, which -was 
executed. Those that had been defeated when 
Pelops entered the lists, were Marmax, Al- 
cathous, Euryalus, Eurymachus, Capetus, 
Lasius, Acrias, Chalcodon, Lycurgus, Trico- 
lonus, Prias, Aristomachus, JEolius, Eury- 
thrus, and Chronius. Apollod . 2, c. 4. — JDwd. 
4. — Paus. 5, c. 17. 1. 6, c. 11, &c. — Apollon . 
Rhod. 1 . — Propert. 1. el. 2, v. 20.-— Ovid, in 
lb. 567. Art. Am. 2, v. 8. Heroid. 8, v. 70. 

(Enon, a part of Locris on the bay of Corinth. 

CEnona, an ancient name of the island 
iEgina. It is also called (Enopict. Herodot. 

8, c. 46. Two villages of Attica are also 

called (Enona, or rather CEnoe A town 

of Troas, the birth place of the nymph 
CEnone. Strab . 15. 

CEnone, a nymph of mount Ida, daugh- 
ter of the river Cebrenus in Phrygia. As she 
had received the gift of prophecy, she fore- 
told to Paris, whom she married before he 
was discovered to be the §on of Priam, that 
his voyage into Greece would be attended 
with the most serious consequences, and the 
total ruin of his country, and that he should 
have recourse to her medicinal knowledge at 
the hour of death. All these predictions were 
fulfilled ; and Paris, when he had received 
the fatal wound, ordered his body to be car- 
ried to (Enone, in hopes of being cured by 
her assistance. He expired as he came into 
her presence ; and CEnone was so struck at the 
sight of his dead body, that she bathed it with 
her. tears, and stabbed herself to the heart. She 
was mother of Corythus by Paris, and this 
son perished by the hand of his father when 
he attempted, at the instigation of CEnone, to 
persuade him to withdraw his affection from 
Helen. JDictys Cret. — Ovid, de Rem . Amor. 
v. 457. Heroid . 5. — Lucan . 9. 

CEnopia, one of the ancient names of the 
island iEgina. Ovid* Met . 7, v. 475. 

(Enopides, a mathematician of Chios, 
JDiod* 1. 

CEnopion, a son of Ariadne by Theseus, 
or, according to others, by .Bacchus. He 
married Helice, by whom he had a daughter 
called Here?, or Merope, of whom the giant 
Orion became enamoured. The father un- 
willing to give his daughter to such a lover, 
1 and 
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and afraid of provoking him by an open re- 
fusal, evaded his applications, and at last put 
out his eyes when he was intoxicated. Some 
suppose that this violence was offered to Orion 
after he had dishonored Merope. CEnopion 
received the island of Chios from Rhadaman- 
thus, who had conquered most of the islands 
of the iEgean sea, and his tomb was still seen 
there in the age of Pausanias. Some suppose, 
and with more probability, that he reigned 
not at Chios, but at iEgina, which from him 
was called (Enopia. Pint, in Thes. — Apol- 
lod . 1, c. 4. — -j Diod, — Fans* 7, c. 4. — Apol- 
lon. Ithod. 5. 

(En5tki, the inhabitants of CEnotria. 

CEnotria, a part of Italy, which was 
afterwards called Lucania . It received this 
name from (Enotrus the son of Lycaon, who 
settled there with a colony of Arcadians. 
The CEnotrians afterwards spread themselves 
into Umbria and as far as Latium, and the 
country of the Sabines, according to some 
writers. The name of CEnotria is sometimes 
applied to Italy. That part of Italy where 
(Enotrus settled, was before inhabited by the 
AuSones. Dionys. Hal . 8, c. 11. — Paus. 1, 
c. 5. — Virg. JEn. 1, v. 556 . 1. 7, v. 85. — 
Jtal. 8, v. 220. 

CEnotrides, two small islands on the coast 
of Lucania, where some of the Romans v, ere 
banished by the emperors. They were called 
Ischia and Pontia. 

(Enotrus, a son of Lycaon of Arcadia. 
He passed into Magna Groecia with a colony, 
and gave the name of CEnotria to that part of' 
the country where he settled. Dionys . Hal. 1, 
c. 11. — JPaus. 1, c. 5. 

(Enusje, small islands near Chios. Plin. 5, 

c. 51. — Thucyd. 8. Others on the coast of 

the Peloponnesus, near Messcnia. Mela, 2, 
c. 17. —P/m. 4, c. 12. 

(Bonus, a son of Licymnius, killed at 
Sparta where he accompanied Hercules ; and 
as the hero had promised Licymnius to bring 
back his son, he burnt his body and pre- 
sented the ashes to the afflicted father. From 
this circumstance arose a custom of burning 
the dead among the Greeks. Schol. Homer. 

XL A small river of Laconia. Liv. 54, 

c. 28. 

CEnoe, an island of Bceotia formed by the 
Asopus. Herodot . 9, c. 50. 

(Eta, now Banina, a celebrated mountain 
between Thessaly and Macedonia, upon which 
Hercules burnt himself. Its height has given 
occasion to the poets to feign that the sun, 
moon, and stars arose behind it. Mount 
CEta. properly speaking, is a long chain of 
mountains which runs from the streights of 
Thermopylae and the gulph of Malia, in a 
western direction, to mount Pindus, and from 
thence to the bay of Ambracia. The streights 
or passes of mount (Eta are called the 
streights of Thermopylae, from the hot baths 
and mineral waters which are in the neigli- 
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bourhood. These passes are not more than 
25 feet in breadth. Mela, 2, c. 5 . — CutulL 66, 

v. 54. Apollod. 2, c. 7 Paus, 10, c. SO,' 

&c. — Ovid. Heroid . 9. Met. 2, v. 2 IS. 1. 9 
v. 204, Sec . — Virg. Eel. 8 — Plm. 25, c. 5,— 

Seneca in Med. — Lucan . 5, Sec A small 

town at the foot of mount (Eta near Thermo- 
pylae. 

(Etvlus or GEtylum, a town of Laconia, 
which received its name from (Etylus, one 
of the heroes of Argos. Serapis had a tem- 
ple there. Pans. 5, c. 25. 

Ofellits, a man whom, though unpolished, 
Horace represents as a character exemplary 
for wisdom, oeconomy, and moderation. Ho- 
rai . 2, Sat. 2, v. 2. 

On, a nation of Germany. Tacit, de 
Gann. 28. 

Ogdolapis, a navigable river flowing from 
the Alps. Strab. 6. ^ 

Ogdorus, a king of Egypt. 

Oglosa, an island in the Tyrrhene sea, east 
of Corsica, famous for wine, and now called 
Monte Christo. Plin. 5, c. 6. 

Ogmius, a name of Hercules among the 
Gauls. Lucian, in Here. 

Ogoa, a deity of Mylassa in Caria, under 
whose temple, as was supposed, the sea passed. 
Paus. 8, c. 10. 

Ogulnia lex, by Q. and Cn. Ogulnius, 
tribunes of the people, A. U. C. 455. It en- 
creased the number of pontifices and augurs 
from four to nine. The addition was made to 
both orders from plebeian families. A Ro- 

man lady as poor as she was lascivious. 
Juv. 6 , v. 551. 

Ogyges, a celebrated monarch, the most 
ancient of those that reigned in Greece. He 
was son of Terra, or, as some suppose, of 
Neptune, and married Thebe the daughter of 
Jupiter. He reigned in Boeotia, which from 
ham, is sometimes called Ogygia , and his power 
was also extended over Attica. It is supposed 
that he was of Egyptian or Phoenician extrac- 
tion; but his oiigin, as well as the age in 
which he lived, and the duration of his reign, 
are so obscure and unknown, that the epithet 
of Ogygia n is often applied to every thing of 
dark antiquity. In the reign of Ogyges there 
was a deluge, which so inundated the terri- 
tories of Attica, that they remained waste for 
near 200 years. This, though it is very un- 
certain, is supposed to have happened about 
1754 years before the Christian era, and pre- 
vious to the deluge of Deucalion. According 
to some writers, it was owing to the overflow- 
ing of one of the rivers of die country. The 
reign of Ogyges was also marked by an un- 
common appearance in the heavens, and as it 
is reported the planet Venus changed her 
color, diameter, figure, and her course. Varro , 

de 21. Jl. 5, c. 1 Paus. 9, c. 5.- 'Aug. de 

Civ. D. 18, &c. 

Ogygia, a name of one of the gates of 

Thebes in Boeotia. Zwc««. 1, v. 675. 

L 1 2 One'' 
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One of the daughters of Niobe and Amphion, 
changed into stones. Apollod. — Paus. 9, c. 8. 

-An ancient name of Boeotia, from Ogy- 

ges who reigned there. The island of Ca- 

lypso, opposite the promontory of Lacinium 
in Magna Graccia, where Ulysses was ship- 
wrecked. The situation and even the ex- 
istence of Calypso’s island, is disputed by 
some writers. Plin. 3, c. 10. — Homer* Od. 1, 
v. 52 & 85. 1. 5, v. 254. 

OcYitis, an island in the Indian ocean. 

Oicleus, a son of Antiphates and Zeux- 
ippe, who married Hypermnestra, daughter 
of Thestius, by whom he had Iphianira, Po- 
lyboea, and Amphiaraus. He was killed by 
Laomedon when defending the ships which 
Hercules had brought to Asia when he made 
war against Troy. Homer . Od* 15. — JDiod . 
4. — Apollod. 1, c. 8. 1. 3, c. 6. — Paus. 6, 
c. 17. 

OIlmts, a king of the Locrians. His fa- 
ther’s name was Odoedocus, and his mother’s 
Agrianome. Ilemairied Enope by whom he 
had Ajax, called Oileus from his father, to 
discriminate him fiorn Ajax the son of Tela- 
mon. He had also another son called IVIedon, 
by a courtezan called Illume. Oileus was 
one of the Aigonauts. Vi*g. /En. 1, v. 45. — 
Apollon . 1. — Hi/gin. fab. lt& 18. — Homer. 
IL 13 & 15. — Apollod. 3, c. 10. 

Olanf, one of the mouths of the Po. 

A mountain of Armenia. 

Olanhs, a town of Losbos. 

Ol\stiue, a people of India Lucan. 3, 
v. 219. — Plbi. 6', e. 20. 

Olba or Olbus, a town of Cilicia. 

Oiyria, a town of Sarmatia at the conflu- 
ence of the Hypanis, and the Borysthenes, 
about 1 5 miles from the seaaccording to Pliny. 
It was afterwards called Porr/sthenes and Mile- 
topolis , because peopled by a Milesian colony, 
and is eow supposed to be Oczakow. Strab. 7. 

— Plbi. 4, c. 1 2. A town of Bithynia. 

Mela, 1, c. 19. A town of Gallia Narbo- 

uensis. Mela, 2, c. 5. The capital of 

Sardinia. Claudian. 

Oliiius, a river of Arcadia. Fans. 8, 

14. 

Olbus, one of iEetes* auxiliaries. Val* 
FI. 6, v. 639. 

Olciunium, or Olcinium, now JDvldgno, 
a town of Dalmatia, on the Adriatic. Liu. 45, 
c* 26. 

Ooades, a people of Spain. Liv. 21, 
c. 5. 

OleXros, or Oriaos, one of the Cyclades, 
about 16 miles in circumference, separated 
from Paros by a streight of seven miles. 
Vtrg. JEn. 3, v. 126. — Ovid. Met. 7, v. 469. 
— - Strab. 10. — Plvn. 4, a 12. 

Oleawium, a town of Spain near Sagun- 
tum. Strab. 

Olen, a Greek poet of Lycia, who florished 
some time before the age of Orpheus, and 
composed many hymns, some of which were 
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regularly sung at Delphi, on solemn occasions. 
Some suppose that he was the first who esta- 
blished the oracle of Apollo at Delphi, where 
he first delivered oracles. Herodot. 4, c. 35. 

Olenius, a Lemnian killed by his wife. 
Val Ft. 2, v. 164. 

Olenus, a son of Vulcan who married Lg- 
tinea, a beautiful woman, who preferred her- 
self to the goddesses She and her husband 
were changed into stones by the deities. Quid. 

Met. 10, v. 68. A famous soothsayer of 

Etiuria. Plin. 28, c. 2. 

Ol&nus, or Olenum, a town of Pelopon- 
nesus between Patrae and Cyllene. The goat 
Am althaea, which was made a constellation 
by Jupiter, is called Oletiia, from its residence 

there. Paus. 7, c. 22. — Ovid. Met. 3 

Strab. 8. — Apollod. 1, c. 8. — Another in 

iEtolia. 

0 leo it us, one of the Cyclades, now Anti- 
par o. 

Olga sys, a mountain of Galatia. 

Oligyrtis, a town of Peloponnesus. 

Olintiius, a town of Macedonia. \Vid* 
Olynthus.] 

Olisipo, now Lisbon, a town of ancient 
Spain on the Tagus, sumamed Felicitas Julia. 
{Plin. 4, c. 22,) and called by some Ulysippo, 
and said to be founded by Ulysses. Mela, 3, 
c. 1. — Solmus 23. 

Olitingi, a town of Lusitania. Mela, 3, 
c. 1. 

OlJzon, a town of Magnesia in Thessaly. 
Homer. 

T. Ollius, the father of Poppaea, destroyed 
on account of his intimacy with Sejanus, &c. 

Tacit. Ann. 13, c. 45. A river rising in 

the Alps, and falling into the Po, now called 
the Oglio. Plin. 2, c. 103. 

Ollovico, a prince of Gaul called the friend 
of the republic by the Roman senate. Cess. 
Pell G. 7, c. 31. 

OlmixE, a promontory near Megara. 

Olmius, a river of Boeotia, near Heli- 
con, sacred to the Muses. Stat. Theb. 7, v. 
284. 

Oloosson, now Alessone , a town of Mag- 
nesia. Horn. 

Olophyxus, a town of Macedonia on 
mount Athos. Herodot. 7, c. 22. 

Oltje, a fortified place of Epirus, now 
Forte Castri. 

Olus, ( untis ,) a town at the west of Crete. 

OjCiYMPEUM, a place of Delos.— Another 
in Syracuse. 

Olympia, (prum, ) celebrated games which 
received their name either from Olympia 
where they were observed, or from Jupiter 
Olympius, to whom they were dedicated. 
. They were, according to some, instituted by 
Jupiter after his victory over the Titans, and 
first observed by the Idpi Dactyli, B.C.1453. 
Some attribute the institution to Pelops, after 
he had obtained a victory over QEnomaus and 
married Uippodamia; but the more probable, 
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and indeed the more received opinion is, that 
they were first established by Hercules in 
honor of Jupiter Olympius, after a victory 
obtained over Augias, B. C. 1222. Strabo 
objects to this opinion, by observing, that if 
they had 'been established in the age of 
Homer, the poet would have undoubtedly 
spoken of them, as he is in every particular 
careful to mention the amusements and 
diversions of the ancient Gieeks. . But 
they were neglected after their first insti- 
tution by Hercules, and no notice^ was 
taken of them according to many writeis, 
till Iphitus, in the age of the lawgiver of 
Sparta, renewed them, and instituted the ce- 
lebration with greater solemnity. This re- 
institution, winch happened 13. C. 884, forms 
a celebrated epoch in Grecian history, and is 
the beginning of the Olympiad. [ 1^* Olym- 
pias. j They, however, were neglected for some 
time after the age of Iphitus, till Coroebus, 
who obtained a victory 33. 0. 776', re-instituted 
them to be regularly and constantly celebrated. 
The care and superintendance of the games 
were enti listed to the people of Elis, till they 
were excluded by the Pi Means, B.(\ 364, after 
the destiuction of Pisa. These obtained gieat 
privileges fiom this appointment; they were 
in danger neither of violence nor war, but 
they were pexmitted to enjoy their possessions 
without molestation, as the games weie cele- 
brated within their territoi ies. Only one per- 
son supei intended till the 50th olympiad, when 
two were appointed. In the 103d olympiad, 
the number was increased to twelve, accord- 
ing to the number of the tribes of Elis. But 
in the following olympiad, they were reduced 
to eight, and afterwards encreased to ten, 
which number continued till the reign of 
Adrian. The presidents were obliged solemnly 
to swear that they would act impartially, and 
not take any bribes, or discover why they re- 
jected some of the combatants. They gene- 
rally sat naked and held before them the 
crown which was prepared for the conqueror. 
There were also certain officers to keep good 
order and regularity, called aXurat, much the 
same as the Roman lictors, of whom the chief 
was called uXvretf >#»??. No women were per- 
mitted to appear at the celebration of the 
Olympian games, and whoever dared to tres- 
pass this law, was immediately thrown down 
from a rock. This however was sometimes 
neglected, for we find not only womcn*pre- 
sent at the celebration, but also some among 
the combatants, and some rewarded with the 
crown. The preparations for these festivals 
were great. No person was permitted to en- 
ter the lists if he had not regularly exercised 
nimself ten months before the celebration at 
the public gymnasium of Elis. No unfair 
dealings were allowed, and whoever attempted 
to bribe his adversary, was subjected to a severe 
fine. No criminals, nor such as were con- 
nected with impious and guilty persons, were 
suffered to present themselves as combatants ; 
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and even the father and lolations were 
obliged to swear that they would have re- 
course to no artifice which might decide 
the victory in favor of their fiicnds. The 
wicsllers were appointed by lot. Some 
little balls, supersei ibed with a letter, were 
thrown into a silver uin, and such as drew 
the same letter were obliged to contend one 
with the other. He who had an odd letter 
remained the last, and he often had the ad- 
vantage,^ he was to encounter the last who 
had obtained the superiority over his adver- 
saiy. lie was called <p$£ 0S . In. those 
games were exhibited running, leaping, 
wrestling, boxing, and the tin owing of the 
quoit, which was called altogether cnvraS-Xov, 
or tjtiuiijucrtuuii. Besides these, them were 
horse and chariot races, and also contentions 
in poetiy, eloquence, and the line arts. The 
only icwaid that the conqueror obtained, was 
a now'll of olive; which, as some suppose, 
w r as in memory of the labors of Hercules, 
which was accomplished for the universal 
good of mankind, and for which the hero 
claimed no other lward than the conscious- 
ness of having been the friend of humanity. 
So small and trifling a reward stimulated 
courage and viitue, and was more the source 
of gieat honors than the most unbounded 
treasures. The statues of the conquerors, 
called Olympionicae, w'ere erected at Olym- 
pia, in the sacred wood of Jupiter. Their 
return home was that of a w'arlike conqueror ; 
they were drawn in a chaiiot by four horses, 
and e\ eiy where received with the greatest ac- 
cUnmtions. Their entrance into their native 
city was not through the gates, but, to make it 
more grand and more solemn, a bleach was 
made in the walls. Painters and poets were 
employed in celebrating their names ; and 
indeed the victories severally obtained at 
Olympia are the subjects of the most beau- 
tiful odes of Pindar. Hie combatants w'ere 
naked ; a scarf was originally tied round 
the waist, but when it had entangled one of 
the adversaries, and been the cause that he 
lost the victory, it was laid aside, and no re- 
gard w'as paid to decency. The Olympic 
games were observed every fifth year, or to 
speak with greater exactness, after a revolution 
of four years, and in the first month of the fifth 
year, and they continued for five successive 
days. As they were the most ancient and the 
most solemn of all the festivals of the Greeks, 
it will not appear wonderful that they drew 
so many people together, not only inhabitants 
of Greece, but of the neighbouring islands 
and countries. Find, Olymp. 1& 2. — Strub. 8. 

— Fans. 5, c. 67, &c. —Fiod. 1, &c. — FluU 
in T/ics . Lye- &c. — jEliun. V. H. 10, v. 1, 

— Cic. Tusc. 1 1 c. 46. — Lucian* de Gym* —» 
Tzcls. in lycaphr. — AmtoteL—Slat. Theb, 6. 
— C* Nep . in Prof, — Virg. G* 3, v. 49. - — « 
A town of Elis in Peloponnesus, where Ju- 
piter had a temple with a celebrated statue 50 
cubits high, reckoned one of the seven won- 
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ders of the world. Tho Olympic games wei e 
celebrated in the neighbourhood. Strab. 8. — 
Pans. 3, c. 8. 

Oi.ymi’IaSj a certain space of time which 
elapsed between the celebration of the Olym- 
pic games. The Olympic games were cele- 
brated after the expiration of four complete 
years, wnence some have said that they were 
observed every fifth year. This period of 
time was called Olympiad, and became a 
celebrated era among the Greeks, who com- 
puted their time by it. The custom of 
reckoning time by the celebration of the 
Olympic games was not introduced at the 
fix st institution of these festivals, but to 
speak accurately, only the year in which 
Corcebus obtained the prize. This Olym- 
piad, which has always been reckoned the 
first, fell, according to the accurate and 
learned computations of some of the moderns, 
exactly 77 6 before the Christian era, in the 
year of the Julian period 5958, and 25 years 
before the building of Rome. Tim games 
were exhibited at the time of the full 
moon, next after the summer solstice : 
therefore the Olympiads were of unequal 
length, because the time of the full moon 
differs 11 days every year, and for that 
reason they sometimes began the next day 
after the solstice, and at other times four 
weeks after. The computations by olym- 
piads ceased, as some suppose, after the 
564th, in the year 440 of the Christian era. 
It was universally adopted, not only by the 
Greeks, but by many of the neighbouring 
countries, though still the Pythian games ] 
served as an epoch to the people of Delphi 
and to the Boeotians, the Kemoean games to 
the Argives and Arcadians, and the Isthmian 
to the Corinthians, and the inhabitants of 
the Peloponnesian isthmus. To the olym- 
piads history is much indebted. They have 
served to fix the time of many momentous 
events, and indeed before this method of 
computing time was observed, every page 
of history is mostly fabulous, and filled with 
obscurity and contradiction, and no true 
chronological account can be properly esta- 
blished and maintained with certainty. The 
mode of computation, which was used after 
the suppression of the olympiads and of the 
consulai fasti of Rome, was more useful as it 
was more universal ; but while the era of the 
creation of the world prevailed in the east, the 
western nations in the 6th century began to 
adopt with more propriety the Christian 
epoch, which was propagated in the 8th 
century, and at last, in the 10th, became le- 
gal and popular. — — A celebrated woman, 
who was daughter of a king of Epirus, and 
who married Philip king of Macedonia, by 
whom she had Alexander the Great, Her 
haughtiness, and, more probably her infi- 
delity, obliged Philip to repudiate her, and 
to marry Cleopatra, the niece of king Atta- 
lus. Olympias was sensible of this injury, 
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and Alexander showed his disapprobation of 
his father’s measures by retiring from the 
court to his mother. The mmder of Philip, 
which soon followed this disgrace, and which 
some have attributed to the intrigues of 
Olympias, was productive of the greatest 
extravagancies. The queen paid the highest 
honor to her husband’s murderer. She 
gathered his mangled limbs, placed a crown 
of gold on his head, and laid his ashes near 
those of Philip. The administration of Alex- 
ander, who had succeeded his father, was, in 
some instances, offensive to Olympias; but 
when the ambition of her son was concerned, 
she did not scruple to declare publicly, that 
Alexander was not the son of Philip, but that 
he was the offspring of an enormous serpent 
which had supernaturally introduced itself 
into her bed. When Alexander was dead, 
Olympias seized the government of Mace- 
donia, and, to establish her usurpation, she 
cruelly put to death Aridaeus, with his wife 
Eurydiee, as also Nicanor, the brother of 
Cassander, with 100 leading men of Mace- 
don, who were inimical to her interest. Such 
barbarities did not long remain unpunished ; 
Cassander besieged her in Pydna, where she 
had retired with the remains of her family, 
and she was obliged to surrender after an 
obstinate siege. The conqueror ordered her 
to be accused, and to be put to death. A 
body of 200 soldiers were directed to put 
the bloody commands into execution, but 
the splendor and majesty of the queen 
disarmed their courage, and she was at last 
massacred by those whom she had cruelly 
deprived of their childien, about 516 years 
befoie the Christian era. Justbu 7, c. 6. 
1. 9, c. 1. — Pint, in Alex. — Curt. — - Perns. 

A fountain of Arcadia, which flowed for 

one year and the next was dry. Perns. 8, 
c. 29. 

Olympiodorus, a musician who taught 

Epaminondas music. C. Nep . A native 

of Thebes, in Egypt, who florished under 
Theodosius 2d, and wrote 22 books of history, 
in Greek, beginning with the seventh con- 
sulship of Honorius, and the second of 
Theodosius, to the period when Valen- 
tinian was made emperor. He wrote also 
an account of an embassy to some of the 
barbarian nations of the north, Sec. His 
style is censured by some as low, and un- 
worthy of an historian. The commentaries 
of Olympiodorus on the Meteora of Aris- 
totle, were edited apud Aid. 1550, in fob 

An Athenian officer, present at the battle of 
Plataea, where he behaved with great valor. 
Plut . 

Olympius, a surname of Jupiter at Olym- 
pia, where the god had a celebrated temple 
and statue, which passed for one of the seven 
wonders of the world. It was the work of 

Phidias, Pans. 7, c. 2. A native of 

Carthage, called also Nemesianus. [ Vid. Ne- 

mesianus.] A favorite at the court of 

Honorius. 
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Ho non us, who was the cause of Stiiicho’s 
death. 

Olympus, a physician of Cleopatra, queen 
of Egypt, who wrote some histoiical treatises. 

Plut. in Anton . A poet and musician of 

Mysia, son of Mseon and disciple to Marsyas. 
lie lived before the Tiojan war, and distin- 
guished himself by his amatory elegies, his 
hymns, and particularly the beautiful airs 
which he composed, and which were still 
preserved in the age of Aristophanes. Plato 
in Min, — Aristot . Pol. 8. Another musi- 

cian of Phrygia, who lived in the age of Mi- 
das. He is frequently confounded with the 

pieceding. Pollux, 4, c. 10. A son of 

Hercules and Euboea. Apollod. A moun- 

tain of Macedonia and Thessaly, now Lachct. 
The ancients supposed that it touched the 
heavens with its top ; and, from that circum- 
stance, they have placed the residence of the 
gods there, and have made it the court of 
Jupiter. It is about one mile and a half in 
perpendicular height, and is covered with 
pleasant woods, caves, and grottoes. On the 
top of the mountain, according to the notions 
of the poets, there was neither wind nor rain, 
nor clouds, but an eternal spring. Homer . II. 
l,&c — Virg.JEn. 2, 6, &c. — Ovid. Met. — 

Lucan. 5. — Mela , 2, c. 5. — St mb. 8. A 

mountain of Mysia, called the Mysian Olym- 
pus, a name which it still preserves. An- 

. other, in Elis. Another in Arcadia. 

And another, in the island of Cyprus, now 
Santa Croce. Some suppose the Olympus of ' 

Mysia and of Cilicia to be the same. A 

town on the coast of Lycia. 

Olympus a, a daughter of Thespius. 
Apollod. 

Olyntiius, a celebrated town and repub- 
lic of Macedonia, on the isthmus of the pe- 
ninsula of Pallene. It became famous for its 
florishing situation, and for its fiequent dis- 
putes with the Athenians, and Lacedaemoni- 
ans, and with king Philip, who destroyed it, 
and sold the inhabitants for slaves. Cic. in 
Verr. — Pint, de Ir. coh. fyc. — Mela , 2, c . 2. 
Herodot. 1, c. 127. — Curt. 8, c. 9. 

O Lyras, a river near Thermopylae, which 
as the mythologists report, attempted to ex- 
tinguish the funeral pile on which Hercules 
was consumed. Strab. 9. 

Olyzon, a town of Thessaly. 

O marius, a Lacedaemonian sent to Da- 
rius, dec. Curt. SI, c. 15. 

Ombi and Tkntyra, two neighbouring 
cities of Egypt, whose inhabitants were al- 
ways in discord one with another. Juv. 15, 
v. 55. 

Ombri. [Vid. Umbri.] 

Omole, or Homole, a mountain of Thes- 
saly. Virg. Mn. 7, v. 675. — — There were 
some festivals called Homoleia, which were 
celebrated in Boeotia in honor of Jupiter, sur- 
named Homoleius. 

Omophagia, a festival in honor of Bac- 
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cl. us. The word signifies the eating of raw 
flesh. [ Vid. Dionysia.] 

Omwiale, a queen of Lydia, daughter of 
Jardanus. She married Tmolus, who, at his 
death, left her misti ess of his kingdom. Om- 
phale had been informed of the great exploits 
of Heicules, and wished to see so illustrious 
a hero. Her wish was soon gratified. After 
the murder of Eurytus, Hercules fell sick, 
and was ordered to be sold as a slave, that he 
might recover his health, and the right use of 
hi s senses. M ercui y was commissioned to sel 1 
him, and Omphalc bought him, and restored 
him to libcrt}\ The hero became enamoured 
of his mistress, and the queen favored his 
passion, and had a son by him, whom some 
call Agelaus, and others Lamon. From this 
son wei e descended Gygcs and Croesus ; but 
this opinion is different from the account 
which makes these Lydian monarchs spring 
fiom Alcaeus, a son of Hercules by Malis, 
one of the female servants of Omphale. Her- 
cules is represented by the poets as so despe- 
rately enamoured of the queen that, to con- 
ciliate her esteem, he spins by her side among 
her women, while she covers herself with 
the lion’s skin, and arms herself whh the club 
of the hero, and often strikes him with her 
sandals for the uncouth manner wdth which 
he holds the distaff, &c. Their fondness was 
mutual. As they once travelled together, 
they came to a grotto on mount Tmolus, 
where the queen dressed hetself in the habit 
of her lover, and obliged him to appear in a 
female garment. After they had supped, 
they both retired to rest in difteient rooms, as 
a sacrifice on the morrow to Bacchus re- 
quired. In the night, Faunus, or rather Pan, 
who was enamoured of Omphale, introduced 
himself into the cave. He went to the bed of 
the queen, but the lion’s skin persuaded him 
that it was the dress of Heicules, and there- 
fore he repaired to the bed of Hercules, in 
hopes to find there the object of his affection. 
The female dress of Hercules deceived him, 
and ho laid himself down by his side. The 
hero was awaked, and kicked the intruder into 
the middle of the cave. The noise awoke 
Omphale, and Faunus was discovered lying 
on the ground, greatly disappointed and 
ashamed. Ovid . Fast . 2, v. 505, &c. — 

Apollod . 1, c. 9. 1. 2, c. 7. — JDiod. 4. — 
2 y ropcrt. 5, el. 11, v. 17. 

Omphalos, a place of Crete, sacred to 
Jupiter, on the borders of the river Triton. 
It received its name from the umbilical chord 
(op<pxkot) of Jupiter which fell there soon 
after his birth. JDiod. 

Omphis, a king of India, who delivered 
lumself up to Alexander the Great. Curt. 8, 
c. 12. 

Onjeum, or Ojeneuk, a promontory and 
town of Dalmatia. Liv- 45, c. 19. 

On arcs, a priest of Bacchus, who is 
supposed to have married Ariadne after she 
hi 4 
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had been abandoned by Theseus. Plut. in 
Tkes . 

Onasimus, a sophist of Athens, who flo- 
rished in the reign of Constantine. 

Onatas, a famous statuary of iEgina, son 
of Micon. Paus. 8, c. 42. . 

Onchemites, a wind which blows from 
Onchesmus, a harbour of Epirus, towards 
Italy. The word is sometimes spelt Ancke- 
sites and Anchemitcs . Cic. ad Attic . 7, cp. 2. 

— Ptolemmis . 

Onchestus, a town of Bceotia, founded 
by Onchestus, a son of Neptune. Paus. 9, 
c. 26 . 

Oneion, a place of Arcadia. Paus . 8, 
c. 25. 

Onesiceitus, a cynic philosopher of 
JEgina, who went with Alexander into Asia, 
and was sent to the Indian Gymnosophists. 
He wiote an history of the king’s life, which 
has been censured for the romantic, exagge- 
rated, and impiobable, narrative it gives. It 
is asserted, that Alexander, upon reading it, 
said that he should be glad to come to life 
again for some time, to see what reception the 
historian’s work met with. Plut . in Alex. 

— Curt. 9, c. 10. 

Onfsimus, a Macedonian nobleman, 
treated with great kindness by the Roman 
emperors. He wrote an account of the life 
of the emperor Probus and of Cams, with 
great precision and elegance. 

Onesippus, a son of Hercules. ApoUod. 

Onesius, a king of Salamis, who revolted 
from the Persians. 

Onetorides, an Athenian officer, who 
attempted to murder the garrison which De- 
metrius had stationed at Athens, &c. Poly- 
an. 5. 

Onium, a place of Peloponnesus, near Co- 
rinth. 

Onoba, a town near the columns of Her- 
cules. Mela, 3, c. I. 

Onobala, a river of Sicily. 

Onochonus, a river of Thessaly, falling 
into the Peneus. It was dried up by the army 
of Xerxes, Herodot. 7, c. 196. 

Onomackitus, a soothsayer of Athens. 
It is generally believed that the Greek poem, 
on the Argonautic expedition, attributed to 
Orpheus, was written by Onomacritus. The 
elegant poems of Musseus are also, by some, 
supposed to be the production of his pen. 
He florished about 516 years before the 
Christian eta, and was expelled from Athens 
by Hipparchus, one of the sons of Pisistratus. 
pterodot. 7, c, 6. ■> — A Locrian, who wrote 
concerning laws, &c. Aristot. 2, Polii . 

Onomarchus* a Phocian, son of Euthy- 
crates, and brother of Philomelus, whom he 
succeeded, as general of his countrymen, in 
the sacred war. After exploits of valor and 
perseverance, he was defeated and slain in 
Thessaly by Philip of Macedon, who ordered 
his body to be ignominiously hung up, for 
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the sacrilege offered to the temple of Delphi, 
He died 363 B. C. Aristot. Pol. 5, c. 4. 
— Piod. 16. — — A man to whose care An- 
tigonus entrusted the keeping of Eumenes. 
C . JSfep. vi Eum. 

Onomastokides, a Lacedaemonian am- 
bassador sent to Darius, Sec. Curt. 3 , 
c. 15. 

Onomastus, a freed man of the emperor 
Otho. Tacit. 

Onophas, one of the seven Persians who 
conspired against the usurper Smerdis. Cte~ 
sias. — An officer in the expedition of 
Xerxes against Greece. 

Onosandee, a Greek writer, whose book 
Pe Imperatoris Institutione has been edited by 
Schwebel, with a French translation, fol. No- 
rimb. 1752. 

Onythes, a friend of iEncas, killed by 
Turnus. Virg. JEn. 12, v. 514. 

Opalia, festivals celebrated by the Ro- 
mans, in honor of Ops, on the 14th of the 
calends of January. 

Opiielas, a general of Cyrcne, defeated by 
Agathocles. 

Ophelter, a son of Lycurgus, king of 
Thrace. lie is the same as Archemorus. 

[Vid. Archemorus.] The father of Eu- 

ryalus. whose friendship with Nisus is pro- 
verbial. Virg. JEn. 9, v. 201 One of 

the companions of Accetcs, changed into a 
dolphin by Bacchus. Ovid. Met. 3, fab. S. . 

OrHKNsis, a town of Africa. Tacit. Hist. 
4, c. 50. 

Opiiiades, an island on the coast of Ara- 
bia, so called from the great number of ser- 
pents found there. It belonged to the Egyp- 
tian kings, and was considered valuable for 
the topaz it produced. Piod. 3. 

Ophias, a patronymic given to Combe, 
as daughter of Ophius, an unknown person. 
Ovid. Met . 7, v. 582. 

Ophioneus, was an ancient soothsayer in 
the age of Aristodemus. He was born blind. 

Ophis, a small river of Arcadia, which 
falls into the Alpheus. 

Ophiusa, the ancient name of Rhodes, 

— — A small island near Crete. A town 

of Sarraatia. An island near the Baleares, 

so called from the number of serpents which 
it produced {otpig serpens). It is now called 
Eormentera. 

Ophrynium, a town of Troas on the 
Hellespont. Hector had a grove there. 
Strub. 15. 

Orici, the ancient inhabitants of Campa- 
nia, from whose mean occupations the word 
Ojncus f has been used to express disgrace. 
Juo . 5, v. 207. 

Opilius, a grammarian who florished 
about 04 years before Christ. He wrote a 
book called Libri Musamm . 

L. Opimius^ a Roman who made himself 
consul in opposition to the interests and efforts 
of the Gracchi He shewed himself a most 

inveterate 
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inveterate enemy to C. Graccnus and his ad- 
herents, and behaved, during his consul ship, 
like a dictator. He was accused of bribery, 
and banished. He died of want at Dyrra- 
chium. Cic. pro Sext. Plane. in Pis. — 

Plut. A Roman, who killed one of the 

Cimbri in single combat A rich usiu er 

at Rome in the age of Horace, 2 Sat. 5, v. 142. 

Opis, a town on the Tigris, afterwards 

called Antiochia. Xenoph . Anab. 2. 

A nymph who was among Diana’s at- 
tendants. Virg. ASn. 11, v. 53 2 & 867. 
— A town near the mouth of the Tigris. 
— — ■■ One of Cyrene’s attendants. Virg. G. 
*1, v. 543. 

O piter, a Roman consul, &c. 

OpitergTni, a people near Aquileia, on 
the Adriatic. Their chief city was called 
Opiterguni , now Odcrso. Lucan . 4, v. 416. 

OriTEs, a native of Argos, killed by Hec- 
tor in the Trojan war. Homer . II. 

Oppia, a vestal virgin, buried alive for her 
incontinence. 

Oppia lex, by C. Oppius, the tribune, 
A. U. C. 540. It required that no woman 
should wear above half an ounce of gold, 
have party-colored garments, or be carried in 
any city or town, or to any place within a 
mile’s distance, unless it was to celebrate some 
sacred festivals or solemnities. This famous 
law, which was made while Annibal was in 
Italy, and while Rome was in distressed cir- 
cumstances, created discontent, and, 1 8 years 
after, the Roman ladies petitioned the as- 
sembly of the people that it might be re- 
pealed. Cato opposed it strongly, and made 
many satirical reflections upon the women for 
their appearing in public to solicit votes. The 
tribune Valerius, who had presented their 
petition to the assembly, answered the objec- 
tions of Cato, and his eloquence had such an 
influence on the minds of the people, that 
the law was instantly abrogated with the 
unanimous consent of all the comitia , Cato 
alone excepted. Liv. 53 8c 5 4. — Cic. de 
Orat. 5. 

Opfianus, a Greek poet of Cilicia in the 
second century. Itis father’s name was Age- 
silaus, and his mother’s Zenodota. He wrote 
some poems, celebrated for their elegance and 
sublimity. Two of his poems arc now ex- 
tant, five books on fishing, called alieuticon, 
and four on hunting, called cynegeticon. The 
emperor Caracalla was so pleased with his 
poetry, that he gave him a piece of gold for 
every verse of his cynegeticon ; from which 
circumstance the poem received the name of 
the golden verses of Oppian. The poet died 
of the plague in the 5 Oth year of his age. 
His countrymen raised statues to his honor, 
and engraved on his tomb, that the gods had 
hastened to call back Oppian in the flower of 
youth, only because he had already excelled 
all mankind. The best edition of his works 
is that of Schneider, $vo. Argent. 1776. 
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Ori'imus, a rich old man introduced by 
Horace, 2 Sat. 3, v. 168. as wisely dividing 
his possessions among his two sons, and warn-* 
ing them against those follies and that ex- 
travagance which ho believed he saw rising 
in them. 

C. Oraus, a friend of Julius Caesar, ce- 
lebrated for his life of Scipio Africanus, and 
of Pompey the Great. In the latter he paid 
not much regal'd to historical facts, and took 
every opportunity to defame Pompey, to 
extol the character of his patron Caesar. In 
the age of Suetonius, he was deemed the true 
authoi of the Alexandrian, African, and Spa- 
nish wais, which some attribute to Caisar, 
and others to A. Hirtius. Tucit. Ann. 12. — 
Suet, in Cces. 55. — — An olheer sent by the 
Romans against Mithridates. lie met with 
ill success, and was sent in chains to the 

king, See. A Roman who * saved his 

aged father from the dagger of the triumvi- 
rate. 

Ops, (ojns,) a daughter of Ccelus and 
Terra, the same as the Rhea of the Greeks, 
who married Saturn, and became mother of 
Jupiter. She was known among the an- 
cients by the different names of Cybele, Bona 
JDea, Magna Mater , Thy a, Tellus , Proser- 
pina, and even of Juno and Minerva; and the 
worsliip which was paid to these apparently 
several deities, was offered merely to one 
and the same person, mother of the gods. 
The word Ops seems to be derived from Opus ; 
because the goddess, who is the same as the 
earth, gives nothing without labor. Tatius 
built her a temple at Rome. She was gene- 
rally represented as a matron, with her 
right hand opened, as if offering assistance 
to the helpless, and holding a loaf in her 
left hand. Iler festivals were called Opa- 
lia, &c. Varro de L. L. 4. — Dionys. 
Hal. 2, &c. — Tibull. el. 4, v. 68. — Plin . 
19, c. 6. 

Optatus, one of the fathers, whose 
works were edited by Du Pin, fol. Pans, 
1700. 

Optimus Maximus, epithets given to Ju- 
piter to denote his greatness, omnipotence, 
and supreme goodness. Cic. de 2V. JD. 2, 
c. 25. 

Opus, ( opuntis ,) a city of Locris, on the 
Asopus, destroyed by an earthquake. Sind). 
9. — Mela, , 2, c. 5. — Liv. 28, c. 7. 

Ora, a town in India, taken by Alexan- 
der. One of Jupiter’s mistresses. 

Ojraculum, an answer of the gods to 
the questions of men, or the place wheie 
those answers were given. Nothing is more 
famous than the ancient oracles of Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, &c. They were supposed to 
be the will of the gods themselves, and they 
were consulted, not only upon every impor- 
tant matter, but even in the affairs of private 
life. To make peace or war, to introduce a 
change of government, to plant a colony, 

to 



to enact laws, to raise an edifice, to marry, 
were sufficient reasons to consult the will of 
the gods. Mankind, in consulting them, 
showed that they wished to pay implicit obe- 
dience to the command of the divinity, and, 
when they had been favored with an answer, 
they acted with more spirit, and with moie 
vigor, conscious that the undertaking had 
met with the sanction and approbation of 
heaven. In this, therefore, it will not appear 
wonderful that so many places were sacred 
to oracular purposes. The small province 
of Bocotia could once boast of her 25 oracles, 
and Peloponnesus of the same number. Not 
only the chief of the gods gave oracles, but, 
m process of time, heroes were admitted to 
enjoy the same privileges ; and the oracles of 
a Trophonius and an Antinous, were soon 
able to rival the fame of Apollo and of Jupi- 
ter. The most celebrated oracles of anti- 
quity were those of Dodona, Delphi, Jupi- 
ter Ammon, &c. [ Vid . Dodona, Delphi, 

Ammon.] The temple of Delphi seemed 
to claim a superiority over the other tem- 
ples; its fame was once more extended, and 
its riches were so great, that not only private 
persons, but ^ even kings and numerous 
armies, made it an obj'ect of plunder and of 
rapine. The manner of delivering oracles 
was different. A priestess at Delphi [ Vid. 
Pythia] was permitted to pronounce the ora- 
cles of the god, and her delivery of the 
answers was always attended with acts of 
apparent madness and desperate fury. Not 
only women, but even doves, were the mi- 
nisters of the temple of Dodona; and the 
suppliant votary was often startled to hear 
his questions readily answered by the de- 
cayed trunk, or the spreading branches of a 
neighbouring oak. Ammon conveyed his 
answers in a plain and open manner; but 
Amphiaraus required many ablutions and 
preparatory ceremonies, and he generally 
communicated his oracles to his suppliants 
in dreams and visions. Sometimes the first 
words that were heard, after issuing from 
the temple, were deemed the answers of the 
oracles, and sometimes the nodding or shak- 
ing of the head of the statue, the motions of 
fishes in a neighbouring lake, or their re- 
luctance in accepting the food which was 
offered to them, were as strong and valid as 
the most express and the minutest explana- 
tions. The answers were also sometimes 
given in verse, or written on tablets, but 
their meaning was always obscure, and often 
the cause of disaster to such as consulted 
them. Croesus, when he consulted the 
oracle of Delphi, was told that, if he crossed 
the Halys, he should destroy a great em- 
pire ; he supposed that that empire was the 
empire of his enemy, but unfortunately it 
was his own. The words of Credo te, JEa- 
cida , Romanos mncerepos$e f which Pyrrhus 
received when he wished to assist the Taren- 
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tines against the Romans, by a favorable in 
terpretation for himself, proved his ruin. 
Nero was ordered by the oracle of Delphi, 
to beware of 75 years ; but the pleasing idea 
that he should live to that age, rendered him 
careless, and he was soon convinced of his 
mistake, when Galba, in his 75d year, had 
the presumption to dethrone him. It is a 
question among the learned, whether the ora- 
cles were given by the inspiiation of evil 
spirits, or whether they proceeded from the 
imposture of the priests. Imposture, how- 
ever, and forgery, cannot long florish, and 
falsehood becomes its own destroyer; and 
on the contrary, it is well known how much 
confidence an enlightened age, therefore, 
much more the credulous and the supersti- 
tious, place upon dreams and romantic sto- 
ries. Some have strongly believed that all 
the oracles of the earth ceased at the birth of 
Christ, but the supposition is false. It was, 
indeed, the beginning of their decline; but 
they remained in repute, and were con- 
sulted, though perhaps not so frequently, 
till the fourth century, when Christianity 
began to triumph over paganism. The ora- 
cles often suffered themselves to be bribed. 
Alexander did it, but it is well known that 
Lysander failed in the attempt Herodotus, 
who first mentioned the corruption which 
often prevailed in the oracular temples of 
Greece and Egypt, has been severely treated 
for his remarks, by the historian Plutarch. 
Demosthenes is also a witness of the corrup- 
tion, and he observed, that the oracles of 
Greece were servilely subservient to the will 
and pleasure of Philip king of Macedon, as 
he beautifully expresses it by the word 
q piXtvnrifriv . If some of the Greeks, and 
other European and Asiatic countries, paid 
so much attention to oracles, and were so 
fully persuaded of their veracity, and even 
divinity, many of their leading men and of 
their philosophers were apprized of their de- 
ceit, and paid no regard to the command of 
priests, whom money could corrupt, and in- 
terposition silence. The Egyptians showed 
themselves the most , superstitious of man- 
kind, by their blind acquiescence to the im- 
position of the priests, who persuaded them 
that the safety and happiness of their life 
depended upon the mere motions of an ox, 
or the tameness of a crocodile. Homer . II. 
Od. 10. — Hero dot. 1 & 2. — Xetnoph. me- 
mor. — Strab. 5, 7, &c.-— Fans. 1, &c. — Plut. 
de defect . orac. de Ages. & de Her. malign . 
— Cic. de Div. 1, c. 19. — Justin . 24, c. 6. 
— Liv* 57* — Milan. V. H. 6. — - C. Hep. in 
Lys. — Aristoph. in Equtt. Plut. — De- 
most. Phil. — Ovid . Met. 1, 

OitiEA, a small country of Peloponnesus. 

Paus. 2, c* 50. Certain solemn sacrifices 

of fruits offered in the four seasons of the 
year, to obtain mild and temperate weather. 
They were offered to the goddesses who pre- 
sided 



sided over the seasons, who attended upon 
the sun, and who received divine worship at 
Athens. 

Orasus, a man who killed Ptolemy, the 
son of Pyrrhus. 

Orates, a river of European Scythia. 
Omd. cx Pont . 4, el. 10, v. 47. As this river 
is not now known, Vossius reads, — Cretes, 
a river which is found in Scythia. Val. 
Place . 4, v. 719. — Thucyd . 4. 

Orbelus, a mountain of Thrace or Mace- 
donia. 

Orbilios Pupillus, a grammarian of Be- 
neventum, who was tho first instructor of 
the poet Horace. He came to Rome in the 
consulship of Cicero, and there, as a public 
teacher, acquired more fame than money. 
He was naturally of a severe disposition, 
of which his pupils often felt the effects. 
He lived almost to his 100th year, and 
lost his memory some time before his 
death. Suet, de Illust . Qr . 9. — Horat . 2, 
ep . 1, v. 71. 

Orbitanium, a town of the Samnites. 
Liv. 24, c. 20. 

Orbona, a mischievous goddess at Rome, 
who, as it was supposed, made children die. 
Her temple at Rome was near that of the 
gods Lares. Cic. de Nat. D. 3, c. 25. — 
Plin. 2, c. 7. 

OacADEs, islands on the northern coasts 
of Britain, now called the Orkneys. They 
were unknown till Britain was discovered to 
be an island by Agricola, who presided there 
as governor. Tacit, in Agric. — Juv. 2, 
v. 161. 

Orciialis, an eminence of Boootia, near 
Ilaliartus, called also Alopecos. Pint, in 
Lys. 

Orchamus, a king of Assyria, father of 
Leueothoe, by Eurynome. He buried his 
daughter alive for her amours with Apollo. 
Odd. Met. 4, v. 212. 

Orchia lex, by Orchius the tribune, 
A. U. C. 566. It was enacted to limit the 
number of guests that were to be admitted 
at an entertainment; and it also enforced, 
that during supper, which was the chief meal 
among the Romans, the doors of every house 
should be left open. 

Orchomenus or Orchomenum, a town of 
Bceotia, at the west of the lake Copais. It 
was anciently called Minyeia , and from that 
circumstance, the inhabitants were often 
called Minyans of Orchomenos. There was 
at Orchomenos a celebrated temple, built 
by Eteocles, son of Cephisus, sacred to the 
Graces, who were from thence called the 
Orchomenian goddesses. The inhabitants 
founded Teos in conjunction with the Io- 
nians, under the sons of Codrus. Plin. 4, 
c. 8. — Herodot. 1, c. 146. — Paus. 9, c. 37. 

— Strab. 9. A town of Arcadia, at 

the north of Mantinea. Homer. Tl. 2. — 
A town of Thessaly, With a river of the 
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same name. Strab A son of Lycaon, 

king of Arcadia, who gave his name to 

a city of Arcadia, &c. Pans. 8, A 

son of Minyas, king of Bceotia, who gave 
the name of Orehomenians to his subjects. 
He died without issue, and the crown de- 
volved to Clymenus, the son of Presbon, &c. 
Pans. 9, c. 36. 

Orcus, one of the names of the god ot 
hell, the same as Pluto, though confounded 
by some with Charon. He had a temple at 
Rome. The word O^'cvs , is generally used 
to signify the infernal regions. Horat. I, 
od. 29, Sec. — * Virg. JEn. 4, v. 502, &c. — 
Ovid. Met. 14, v. 116. 

Orcynia, a place of Cappadocia, where 
Eumenes was defeated by Antigonus. 

Ordessus, a river of Scythia, which fails 
into the Ister. Herodot. 

Ordovices, the people of North Wales 
in Britain, mentioned by Tacit. Ann. 12, 
c .53. 

OreXdes, nymphs of the mountains, (eg <; 
mans, ) daughters of Phoroneus and Hecate. 
Some call them Orestiades, and give them 
Jupiter for father. They generally attended 
upon Diana, and accompanied her in hunt- 
ing. Virg. JEn . 1, v. 504. — Homer. II. 6. 
— Strab. 10. — Ovid. Met. 8, v. 787. 

Oreas, a son of Hercules and Chryseis. 

Orests, a people of Epirus. They re- 
ceived their name from Orestes, who fled 
to Epirus when cured of his insanity. Lucan. 

3, v. 249. Of Macedonia. Liv . 53, 

c. 54. 

Orestes, a son of Agamemnon and Cly- 
temnestra. When his father was cruelly 
murdered by Clytemnestra and JEgisthus. 
young Orestes was saved from his mother’s 
dagger by means of his sister Electra, called 
Laodicea by Homer, and he was privately 
conveyed to the house of Strophius, who was 
king of Phocis, and who had married a sister 
of Agamemnon. He was tenderly treated 
by Strophius, who educated him with liis son 
Pyladcs. The two young princes soon be- 
came acquainted, and, from their fami- 
liarity, arose the most inviolable attachment 
and friendship. When Orestes was arrived 
to the years of manhood, he visited Mycenae, 
and avenged his father’s death by assassi- 
nating his mother Clytemnestra, and her 
adulterer iEgisthus. The manner in which 
he committed this murder is variously re- 
ported. According to JEschylus he was com- 
missioned by Apollo to avenge his father, 
and therefore, he introduced himself with his 
friend Pylades, at the court of Mycenae, 
pretending to bring the news of the death of 
Orestes from king Strophius. He was at 
first received with coldness, and when he 
came into the presence of iEgisthus, who 
wished to inform himself of the particulars, he 
murdered him, and soon after Clytemnestra 
shared the adulterer’s fate. Euripides and 

Sophocles 



Sophocles mention the same circumstance. 
iEgisthus was assassinated after Clytemnestra, 
according to Sophocles; and, in Euripides, 
Orestes is represented as murdering the adul- 
terer, 0 while he offers a sacrifice to the 
nymphs. This mmdei, as the poet men- 
tions, irritates the guards, who weie pi ©sent, 
but Orestes appeases their fury by telling 
them who he is, and immediately he is ac- 
knowledged king of the country. After- 
wards, he stabs his mother, at the instigation 
of his sister Electra, after he has upbraided 
her for her infidelity and cruelty to her hus- 
band. Such meditated murders receive the 
punishment, which, among the ancients, was 
always supposed to attend parricide. Orestes 
is tormented by the Furies, and exiles him- 
self to Argos, where he is still pursued by the 
avengeful goddesses. Apollo himself purifies 
liim, and he is acquitted by the unanimous 
opinion of the Areopagites, whom Minerva, 
herself, instituted on this occasion, according 
to the nunation of the poet iEschylus, who 
flatteis the Athenians in his tiagical story, 
by representing them as passing judgment, 
even upon the gods themselves. According 
to Pausanias, Orestes was purified of the 
murder, not at Delphi, but at Troezene, 
where still was seen a large stone at the en- 
trance of Diana’s temple, upon which the 
ceremonies of purification had been per- 
formed by nine of the principal citizens of 
the place. There was also, at Megalopolis 
in Arcadia, a temple dedicated to the Furies, 
near which Orestes cut off one of his fingers 
with his teeth in a fit of insanity. These 
different traditions are confuted by Euripides, 
who says, that Orestes, after the murder of 
his mother, consulted the oracle of Apollo at 
Delphi, where he was informed that nothing 
could deliver him from the persecutions of 
the Furies, if he did not bring into Greece 
Diana’s statue, which was in the Taurica 
Chersonesus, and which, as it is reported by 
some, had fallen down from heaven. This 
was an arduous enterprize. The king of 
the Chersonesus always sacrificed on the 
altars of the goddess all such as entered 
the borders of his country. Orestes and his 
friend were both carried before Thoas, the 
king of the place, and they were doomed 
to be sacrificed. Iphigenia was then priestess 
of Diana’s temple, and it was her office 
to immolate these strangers. The intelli- 
gence that they were Grecians delayed the 
preparations, and Iphigenia was anxious to 
learn something about a country which had 
given her birth. [Vid* Iphigenia.] She 
even interested herself in their misfortunes, 
and offered to spare the life of one of 
them provided he would 'convey letters to 
Greece from her hand. This was a difficult 
trial ; never was friendship more truly dis- 
played, according to the words Ovid, ex 
fit . 5, <?/• 2 * 
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Ire jubet Pylades carum moriturus Orest cm* 
Hie negat; inque vice in pug nut uterque mon. 

At last Pylades gave way to the pressing en- 
treaties of his friend, and consented to cany 
the letters of Iphigenia to Greece. These 
were addressed to Orestes himself, and, 
therefore, these circumstances soon led to a 
total discovery of the connections of the 
priestess with the man whom she was going 
to immolate. Iphigenia was convinced that 
he was her brother Orestes, and, when the 
causes of their journey had been explained, 
she resolved, with the two friends, to fly 
from Chersonesus, and to carry away the 
statue of Diana. Their flight was discovered, 
and Thoas prepared to .pursue them ; but 
Minerva interfered, and told him, that all 
had been done by the will and approbation 
of the gods. Some suppose, that Orestes 
came to Cappadocia from Chersonesus, and 
that there he left the statue of Diana at 
Comana. Others contradict this tradition, 
and, according to Pausanias, the statue of 
Diana Orthia was the same as that which 
had been carried away from the Chersonesus. 
Some also suppose that Orestes brought 
it to Aricia, in Italy, where Diana’s woi- 
sliip was established. After these celebrated 
adventures Orestes ascended the throne of 
Argos, where he reigned in perfect security, 
and married Hermione, the daughter of 
Menelaus, and gave his sister to his friend 
Pylades. The marriage of Orestes with 
Hermione is a matter of dispute among the 
ancients. All are agreed that she had been 
promised to the son of Agamemnon, but 
Menelaus had married her to Neoptolemus, 
the son of Achilles, who had shown himself 
so truly interested in his cause during the 
Trojan war. Die marriage of Hermione 
with Neoptolemus displeased Orestes ; he re- 
membered that she had been early promised 
to him, and therefore he resolved to recover 
her by fbree or artifice. This he effected by 
causing Neoptolemus to be assassinated, or as- 
sassinating him himself. According to Ovid’s 
epistle of Hermione to Orestes, Hermione 
had always been faithful to her first lover, 
and even it was by her persuasion that Ores- 
tes removed her fiom the house of Neoptole- 
mus. Hermione was dissatisfied with the par- 
tiality of Neoptolemus for Andromache, and 
her attachment for Orestes was encreased. 
Euripides, however, and others, speak diffe- 
rently of Ilennione’s attachment to Neop- 
tolemus; she loved him so tenderly, that 
she resolved to murder Andromache, who 
seemed to share, in a small degree, the affec- 
tions of her husband. She was ready to per- 
petrate the horrid deed when Orestes came 
into Epirus, and site was easily persuaded by 
the foreign prince to withdraw heiself, in her 
husband’s absence, from a country which 
seemed to contribute so much to her sorrows. 

Orestes, 



Orestes the bcttei to secure the affections* of 
llennione, assassinated Neopt oleums, [ Vid. 
Neoptolemus,] and letiied to his kingdom of 
Argos. His old age was crowned with peace 
and security, and he died in the 90th year of 
liis age, leaving his throne to his son Tisa- 
mencs, by ITermione. Three years after, the 
Heracluke lecovered the Peloponnesus, and 
banished the descendants of Menelaus from 
the throne of Argos. Orestes died in Arca- 
dia, as some suppose, by the bite of a set pent; 
and the Lacedaemonians, who had become 
his subjects at the death of Menelaus, weie 
directed by an oracle to bring his bones 
to Sparta. They were some time after dis- 
coveied at Tegea, and liis stature appealed to 
oe seven cubits, according to the ti aditions 
mentioned by Herodotus and otlieis. The 
fiiendship of Orestes and of Pylades became 
proverbial, and the two friends received 
divine honois among the Scythians and were 
worshipped in temples. Pavs. 1, 2, 4, &c. 
— Taterc . 1, c. 1 & 5. — Apollod . 1, &c. — 
Strab. 9 & 1 5. — Ovid. Hcroul. 8. Ex Pont. 3, 
el. 2. Met. 1 5. in lb. — Eunpid . in Orest. 
Aiidr. Sc c. Iphig. — Soplwcl. in Electr. Sec. — 
JEscIujL in Eum. Agnm. Sec. — llerodot . 1, 
c. 69. — fft/gin. fab. 120& 261. — Plul . m 
Lyc. • — j Dictys 6, Sec. — Pindar . Pylk. 2. — 
PI in. 53. — Yirg. JEn. 3 , &c. — Homer. 
Od. 5, v. 504. 1. 4, v. 530. — Tzetz. ad Ly- 

copkr . 1574. A son of Aclielaus. Apollod. 

- A man sent as ambassador, by Attila, 

king of the Huns, to the emperor Theodo- 
sius. He was highly honored at the Homan 
court, and his son Augustulus was the last 

emperor of the western empire.’ A 

governor of Egypt under the Roman em- 
perors. — A robber of Athens who pre- 
tended madness, &c. Arisioph. ach. 4, 7. 

A general of Alexander. Cttrt. 4, 

c. 108. 

Oresteum, a town of Arcadia, about 
18 miles from Sparta. It was founded by 
Orestheus, a son of Lycaon, and originally 
called Oresthesium, and afterwards Oresteum, 
from Orestes the son of Agamemnon, who 
resided there for some time after the mur- 
der of Clytemnestra. Paus. 8, c. 8. — 
Ewripid . 

OrestIdas, the descendants or subjects of 
Orestes, the son of Agamemnon. They were 
driven from the Peloponnesus by the Hera- 
clidae, and came to settle in a country which, 
from them, was called Orestida, at the south- 
west of Macedonia. Some suppose that that 
pan of Greece originally received its name 
from Orestes, who fled and built there a city, 
which gave its founder's name to the whole 
province. Thucyd. 2. — Liv. 51. 

Aurei» Orestiixa, a mistress of Catiline. 
Cic. ad Disc. 7, c. 7. 

Orestis, or Orestida# a part of Mace- 
donia. Cic. de Harusp. 16. 

Oretje, a people of Asiatic Sarmatia, on 
die Euxine Sea. 
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Oiiftani, a people of Spain, whose capital 
was Orchtm, now Oreto. Lw.il 1, e. 11. 
1. 55, o. 7. 

Oretiltja, a woman who married Cali- 
gula, by whom she was soon after banished. 

Oreijm, one of the principal towns of Eu- 
boea. Lw. 28, c. 6. 

Orca, or Orgas, a river of Phrygia, 
falling into the Mmander. Shah. — PI in. 

Orgessum, a town of Macedonia. Lw. 51, 
c. 27. 

Orgftorix, one of the chief men of the 
Uchetii, while Caisar was in Gaul. lie 
foimed a conspiracy against the Romans, 
and when accused, he dostioyed himself. 
Cvcs. 

Orgia, festivals in honor of Bacchus. 
They are the same as the liacchtmiha , J)io- 
mpna, &c. which weie celebiated by the an- 
cients to commemorate the triumph of Bac- 
chus in India, [ Yid. Dionysia.] 

Oribasus, a celebrated physician, greatly 
esteemed by the empeior Julian, in whose 
reign he florished. He abridged thewoiks 
of Galenus, and of all the most respectable 
writeis on physic, at the request of the em- 
peror. He accompanied Julian into the 
east, but his skill proved ineffectual in 
attempting to cure the fatal wound, which 
his benefactor had received. After Julian’s 
death, he fell into the hands of the barba- 
rians. The best edition of his works is that 

of Dundas, 4 to. L Bat. 1745. One of 

Actaion’s dogs, ab &go$, mans , and /3«/v<y, 
scarnlo. Ovid. Met. 

Oricum or Oiurus, a town of Kphus, 
on the Ionian sea, founded by a colony from 
Colchis, according to Pliny. It was called 
Hardania , because II clonus and Andro- 
mache, natives of Troy or Dardania, reigned 
over the country after the Trojan war. 
It had a celebiated harbour, and was 
greatly esteemed by the Romans on account 
of its situation, but it w r as not well de- 
fended. The tree which produces the 
turpentine grew there in abundance. Yirg, 
JEn. 10, v. 156. — Liv. 24, c» 40. — Plin. 2, 
c. 89. — Cess. Pell. Civ. 3, c. 1, Sec. — Lu- 
can. 5, v. 187. 

Oriens, in ancient geography, is taken 
for all the most eastern parts of the w F orld, 
such as Parthia, India, Assyria, Sec. 

Origen, a Greek writer, as much cele- 
brated for the easiness of his manners, his hu- 
mility, and modesty, as for his learning and 
the sublimity of his genius. lie w*as sur- 
named Adamantus , from his assiduity ; and 
became so rigid a Christian that he made him- 
self an eunuch, by following the literal sense 
of a passage in the Greek testament, which 
speaks of the voluntary eunuchs of Christ. 
He suffered martyrdom in his 69th year, 
A. C. 254. His works were excellent and 
numerous, and contained a number of homi- 
lies, commentaries on the holy scriptures, and 
different treatises, besides the Iiexapla, so 

called 



called from its being divided into six co- 
lumns, the first of which contained the He- 
brew text, the second the same text in Greek 
characters, the third the Greek version of the 
Septuagint, the fourth that of Aquila, the 
fifth that of Symmachus, and the sixth 
Theodotion’s Greek version. This famous 
work first gave the hint for the compilation 
of our Polyglot Bibles. The works of Ori- 
gen have been learnedly edited by the Be- 
nedictine monks, though the whole is not 
yet completed, in fourvols. fol. Paiis, 1753, 
1740, and 1759. The Hexapla was pub- 
lished in 8vo. at Lips. 1769, by Cor. Fnd. 
Bahrdt, 

0 a Ico, a courtezan in the age of Horace. 
Horat, 1, Sat. % v. 55. 

Orinus, a river of Sicily. 

Oriobates, a general of Darius at the 
battle of Arbela, Sec. Curt . 4. 

Orion, a celebiated giant spiung from 
the urine of Jupiter, Neptune, and Meicuiy. 
These three gods, as they travelled over 
Boeotia, met with great hospitality fi om Hy- 
rieus, a peasant of the country, who was ig- 
norant of their dignity and character. They 
were entertained with whatever the cottage 
afforded, and, when Hyrieus had discovered 
that they were gods, because Neptune told 
him, to fill up Jupiter’s cup with wine, after 
he had served it before the rest, the old man 
welcomed them by the voluntary sacrifice of 
an ox. Pleased with his piety, the gods pro- 
mised to grant him whatever he required, and 
the old man who had lately lost his wife, to 
whom he had promised never to marry again, 
desired them, that as he was childless, they 
would give him a son without another mar- 
riage. The gods consented, and they ordered 
him to bury in the ground the skin of the 
victim, into which they had all three made wa- 
ter. Hyrieus did as they commanded, and 
when, nine months after, he dug for the skin, 
he found in it a beautiful child, whom he 
called TJ rio ?i, ab urina. The name was ch anged 
into Orion, by the corruption of one letter, as 
Ovid says, Perdidit antiquum littera prima 
sonum . Orion soon rendered himself cele- 
brated, and Diana took him among her at- 
tendants, and even became deeply enamoured 
of him. His gigantic stature, however, dis- 
pleased CEnopion, king of Chios, whose 
daughter Hero or Merope he demanded in 
marriage. The king, not to deny him openly, 
promised to make him his son-in-law as soon 
as he delivered his island from wild beasts. 
This task, which (Enopion deemed imprac- 
ticable, was soon performed by Orion, who 
eagerly demanded his reward. (Enopion, on 
pretence of complying, intoxicated his illus- 
trious guest, and put out his eyes on the sea 
shore, where he had laid himself down to 
sleep. Orion, finding himself blind when 
he awoke, was conducted by the sound to a 
neighbouring forge, where he placed one of 
the workmen on his back, and by his direc- 
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tions, went to a place where the rising sun 
was seen with the greatest advantage. Here 
he turned his face towards the luminary, and, 
as it is reported, he immediately recovei ed his 
eye-sight and hastened to punish thepei fidious 
cruelty of CEnopion. It is said that Orion 
was an excellent workman in iron ; and that he 
fabricated a subterraneous palace for Vulcan. 
Aurora, whom Venus had inspired with love, 
carried him away to the island of Delos, to 
enjoy his company with the greater security ; 
but Diana, who was jealous of this, destroyed 
Orion with her arrows. Some say that Orion 
had provoked Diana’s resentment, by offering 
violence to Opis one of her female attend- 
ants, or according to others, because he had 
attempted the virtue of the goddess herself. 
According to Ovid, Orion died of the bite of 
a scorpion, which the earth produced to punish 
his vanity in boasting that there was not on 
earth any animal which he could not conquer. 
Some say that Orion was the son of Neptune 
and Euryale, and that he had received from 
his father the privilege and power of walking 
over the sea without wetting his feet Others 
make him son of Terra, like the rest of the 
giants. He had married a nymph called Sida 
before his connection with the family of 
(Enopion ; but Sida was the cause of her own 
death, by boasting herself fairer than Juno. 
According to Diodorus, Orion was a cele- 
brated hunter, superior to the rest of mankind 
by his strength and uncommon stature. He 
built the port of Zancle, and fortified the 
coast of Sicily against the frequent inundations 
of the sea, by heaping a mound of earth, 
called Pelorum, on which he built a temple 
to the gods of the sea. After death, Orion 
was placed in heaven, where one of the con- 
stellations still bears his name. The constel- 
lation of Orion, placed near the feet of the 
bull, was composed of 17 stars, in the form 
of a man holding a sword, which has given 
occasion to the poets often to speak of Orion’s 
sword. As the constellation of Orion, which 
rises about the ninth day of March, and sets 
about the 21st of June, is generally supposed 
to 'be accompanied at its rising, with great 
rains and storms, it has acquired the epithet of 
aquosus , given it by Virgil. Orion was buried 
in the island of Delos, and the monument 
which the people of Tanagra in Boeotia 
showed, as containing the remains of this 
celebrated hero, was nothing but a cenotaph. 
The daughters of Orion distinguished them- 
selves as much as their father ; and when the 
oracle had declared that Bceotia should not be 
delivered from a dreadful pestilence before two 
of Jupiter’s children were immolated on the 
altars, they joyfully accepted the offer, and 
voluntarily sacrificed themselves for the good 
of their country. Their names were Menippc 
and Metioehe. They had been carefully 
educated by Diana, and Venus and Minerva 
had made them very rich and valuable pre- 
sents. The deities of hell were struck at the 

patriotism 



patriotism of the two females, and immedi- 
ately two stars were seen to arise from the 
earth, which still smoked with the blood, 
and they were placed in the heavens in the 
form of a crown. According to Ovid, their 
bodies were burned by the Thebans, and 
from their ashes, arose two persons whom 
the gods soon aftei changed into constellations. 
Diocl 4. — Homer . Od. 5, v. 121. 1. 11, v. 
509. — Virg. AEn. 5, v. 517. — ApoUod. 1, 
c. 4. — Ovid . Met . 8 & 15. Fast. 5, &c. — 
Hygin. fab . 125, & P.A. 2, c. 44, &c. — 
Propert . 2, el. 15. — Virg. AE?i. 1, Sec. — 
Horat . 2, od. 15. 1. 5, od. 4 & 27. Epod, 
10, &c. — Lucan , 1, &c. - — Calull* de Perm* 
— Palcephat . 1. — Par then* erotic . 20. 

Oeissus, a prince of Spain, who put Ha- 
milcar to flight, &c. 

Oftisi lla Livia, a Roman matron, taken 
away fiom Piso, &c. 

OaiTJE, a people of India, who submitted 
to Alexander, &c. Strab. 15. 

Orithyia, a daughter of Ercchtheus, king 
of Athens, by Praxithea. She was courted 
and carried away by Boreas, king of Thrace, 
as she crossed the Ilissus, and became mother 
of Cleopatra, Chione, Zetus, and Calais. 
Apollod. 1. — Apollon. 5, c. 15. — Orpheus. 

• — Ovid* Met * 6, v. 70 6. Fast. 5, v. 204. — 

Paus. 1, c. 19. 1. 5, c. 19. One of the 

Nereides, A daughter of Cccrops, who 

bore Europus to Macedon. — — One of the 
Amazons, famous for her warlike and intre- 
pid spjrit. Justin * 2, c. 4. 

Oritias, one of the hunters of the Caly- 
donian boar. Ovid * Met. 8, fab . 8. 

Oriundus, a river of Illyricum. Liv. 44, 
c. 51. 

Qrmenus, a king of Thessaly son of Cer- 
caphus. He built a town which was called 
Ormenium. He was father of Amyntor. 
Homer . IL 9, v. 448. A man who set- 
tled at Rhodes. A son of Eurypylus, &c. 

Ornea, a town of Argolis, famous for a 
battle fought there between the Lacedaemo- 
nians and Argives. Eiod. 

Orneates, a surname of Priapus, at 
Ornea. 

Orneus, a centaur, son of Ixion and the 

Cloud. Ovid. Met* 12, v. 502 A son of 

Erechtheus, king of Athens, who built Or- 
nea, in Peloponnesus. Paus. 2, c. 25. 

Ornitbl®, a wind blowing from the north 
in the spring, and so called from the ap- 
pearance of birds («gw aves). Colum* 1 1, 
c. 2. 

Ornitron, a town of Phoenicia between 
Tyre and Sidon. 

Ornitus, a friend of iEneas, killed by 
Camilla in the Rutulian wars. Vire. AEn* 
11, v. 677. 

Ornospades, a Parthian, driven from his 
country by Artabanus. He assisted Tiberius, 
and was made governor of Macedonia, & c* 
Tacit. Ann. 6, c. 57. 
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Ornytion, a son of Sisyphus, king of 
Corinth, father of Phocus. *Paus. 9, c. 17. 

Ornvtus, a man of C>zicus, killed by the 
Argonauts, &e. Val. FI 5, v. 175. 

Oroanda, a town of Pisidia, now Ilavi- 
ran. Liv. 58, c. 18. 

Orobia, a town of Euboea. 

Orobii, a people of Italy, near Milan. 

Oroues, a prince of Parthia, who mur- 
dered his brother Mithridates, and ascended 
his throne. He defeated Crassus, the Roman 
triumvir, and poured melted gold down the 
throat of his fallen enemy to reproach him 
for his avarice and ambition. He followed 
the interest of Cassius and Biutus at Philippi. 
It is said, that, when Orodes became old and 
infirm, his thirty children applied to him, and 
disputed in his presence, tlieir right to the 
succession. Phraates, the eldest of them, 
obtained the crown fiom his fathei, and, to 
hasten him out of the woild, he attempted to 
poison him. The poison had no effect ; and 
Phraates, still detennined on his father's 
death, strangled him with his own hands, 
about 57 years before the Christian era. 
Orodes had then reigned about 50 years. 

Justin . 42, c. 4. — Paterc* 2, c. 50. An. 

other king of Parthia, muidered for his 

cruelty. Josephus 18. Jud A son of 

Artabanus, king of Armenia. Tacit. Ann. 6, 

c. 55. — One of the friends of -Eneas in 

Italy, killed by Mezentius. Virg. AEn. 10, 
v. 752, &c. 

Orcetes, a Persian governor of Sardis, 
famous for his cruel murder of Polycrates. 
He died B. C. 521. Herodot . 

Oromedon, a lofty mountain in die island 
of Cos. Theo&'it. 7.- — -A giant. Propert . 
5, el. 7, v. 48. 

Orontas, a relation of Artaxcrxcs, sent 
to Cyprus, where he made peace with Evago- 
xas, &c. Polyeen. 7. ° 

Orontes, a satrap of Mysia, B. C. 585, 
who rebelled from Artaxerxes, 8cc* Id. — — 

A governor of Armenia. Id. A king of 

the Lycians during the Trojan war, who fol- 
lowed iEneas, and perished in a iipwreck. 
Virg. AEn. 1, v. 117. 1. 6, 54. ——A river 
of Syria, (now Asi,) rising in Ccelosyria, and 
falling, after a rapid ana troubled course, 
into the Mediterranean, belcw Antioch. 
According to Strabo, who mentions some 
fabulous accounts concerning it, the Orontes 
disappeared under ground for the space of 
five miles. The word Oronteus is often used 
as Syrius. JDionys. Pcricg. — Ovid. Met » 2, 
v. 248. — Strab . 16. — Paus . 8, c. 20. 

^ Orophernes, a man who seized the 
kingdom of Cappadocia. He died B. C. 
154. 

Orofus, a town of Bceotio, on the borders 
of Attica, near the Euripus, which received 
its name from Oropus, a son of Mace- 
don. It was the frequent cause of quarrels 
between the Boeotians and the Athenians* 

whence 



whence some have called it one of the cities 
of Attica, and was at last confirmed in the 
possession of the Athenians, by Philip, king 
of Macedon. Ampin aiaus had a temple 
there. Paus. 1, c. 34. — Strab . 9. — — A 
small town of Euboea. Another in Mace- 

donia. 

Ortosius, a Spanish writer, A. D. 416, 
who published an universal history, in seven 
books, fiom the cieation to his own time, in 
which, though learned, diligent, and pious, 
he betrayed a great ignorance of the know- 
ledge of historical facts, and of chronology. 
The best edition is that of Havercamp. 4to. 
I,. Bat. 1767. 

Ouospfda, a mountain of Spain. Strab. 3. 

Orpheus, a son of (Eager, by the muse 
Calliope. Some suppose him to be the son of 
Apollo, to render his birth more illustrious. 
He received a lyre from Apollo, or accord- 
ing to some, from. Mercury, upon which he 
played with such a masterly hand, that even 
the most rapid rivers ceased to flow, the sa- 
vage beasts of the forest forgot tlieir wild- 
ness, and the mountains moved to listen to his 
song. All nature seemed charmed and ani- 
mated, and the nymphs were his constant 
companions. Eurydice was the only one who 
made a deep impression on the melodious 
musician, and their nuptials were celebrated. 
Their happiness, however, was short; Ari- 
stfleus became enamoured of Eurydice, and 
as she fled from her pursuer, a serpent 
that was lurking in the grass, bit her foot, 
and she died of the poisonous wound. Her 
loss was severely felt by Orpheus, and he 
resolved to recover her, or perish in the at- 
tempt. With his lyre in his hand, he en- 
tered the infernal regions, and gained an 
easy admission to the palace of Pluto. The 
king of hell was charmed with the melody of 
his strains ; and according to the beautiful 
expressions of the poets, the wheel of Ixion 
stopped, the stone of Sisyphus stood still, 
Tantalus forgot his perpetual thirst, and 
even the Furies relented. Pluto and Pro- 
serpine were moved with his sorrow, and 
consented to restore him Eurydice, pro- 
vided he forbore looking behind till he 
had come to the extremest holders of hell. 
The conditions were gladly accepted, and 
Orpheus was already in sight of the upper 
regions of the air, when he forgot his pro- 
mises and turned back to look at his long 
lost Eurydice. He saw her, but she instantly 
vanished from his eyes. He attempted to 
follow her, but he was refused admission ; 
and the only comfort he could And, was to 
soothe his grief at the sound of his musical 
instrument, in grottoes, or on the moun- 
tains. He totally separated himself from the 
society of mankind ; and the Thracian wo- 
men, whom he had offended by his coldness 
to their amorous passion, or, according to 
others, by his unnatural gratifications, and 
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impure indulgences, attacked him while they 
celebrated the orgies of Bacchus, and after 
they had torn his body to pieces, they thiew 
his head into the Hebrus, which still arti- 
culated the words Eurydice ! Eurydice ! as 
it was carried down the stream into the 
Aegean sea. Orpheus was one of the Ar- 
gonauts, of which celebrated expedition he 
wrote a poetical account still extant. This 
is doubted by Aristotle, who says, accord- 
ing to Cicero, that there never existed an 
Oipheus, but that the poems which pass 
under his name, are the compositions of a 
Pythagorean philosopher named Cercops. 
According to some of the modems, the Argo-, 
nautica , and the other poems attributed to 
Orpheus, are the production of the pen of 
Onomacritus, a poet who lived in the age of 
Pisistratus, tyrant of Athens. Pausanias, 
however, and Diodorus Siculus, speak of Or- 
pheus as a great poet and musician, who ren- 
dered himself equally celebrated by his know- 
ledge of the art of w'ar, by the extent of 
his understanding, and by the laws which he 
enacted. Some maintain that he w r as killed 
by a thunderbolt. He was buried at Picria 
in Macedonia, according to Apollodorus. The 
inhabitants of Dion boasted that his tomb 
was in their city, and the people of mount 
Libethrus, in Thrace, claimed the same ho- 
nor, and farther observed, that the nightin- 
gales which built their nests near his tomb, 
sang with greater melody than all other birds. 
Orpheus, as some report, after death received 
divine honors, the muses gave an honorable 
burial to his remains, and lus lyre became one 
of the constellations in the heavens. The 
best edition of Orpheus, is that of Gesner, 
8vo. Lips. 1764. JDiod. 1, &c. — Paus. 1, 
&c. — Apollod . I, c. 9, &c. — Cic. de Nat. 
D. 1, c. 38. — Apollon . 1. — Virg. JEn . 6, 
V. 645. G. 4, v. 457, &c. — Hygin.fab. 14, 
&c. — Ovid. Met . 10 ,fab. 1, &c. 1. 11, fab. 1 

— Plato. Polit . 10. — Herat. 1, od. 13 & 35. 

— Orpheus . 

Orfuica, a name by which the orgies of 
Bacchus were called, because they had been 
introduced in Europe from Egypt, by Or- 
pheus. 

Orfhne, a nymph of the infernal regions, 
mother of Ascalaphus by Acheron. Ovid . 
Met. 5, v. 542. 

Orsedice, a daughter of Cinyras and Me- 
tharme. Apollod . 

Orseis, a nymph who married Hellen. 

Apollod . 

Orsillus, a Persian who fled to Alexan- 
der, when Bessus murdered Darius. Curt. 
5, c. 51. 

Orsilochus, a son of Idomeneus, killed 
by Ulysses in the Trojan war, &c. Homer 
Od. 15, v. 260. — — A son of the river Al. 

pheus A Trojan killed by Camilla in the 

Rutulian wars, &c. Virg. JEn. 11, v. 636 
& 690. 


OrsHnes. 



Orsinfs, one of the officers of Darius, at 
the battle of Arbela Curt. 10, c. 1. 

Orsippus, a man of Megara, who was 
prevented from obtaining a prize at the 
Olympic games, because his clothes were 
entangled as he ran. This circumstance was 
the cause that, for the future, all the comba- 
tants were obliged to appear naked. Pans. 1 , 
c. 44. 

M. Out alus, a grandson of I-Tortensius, 
who was induced to marry by a present from 
Augustus, who wished that ancient family not 
to be extinguished. Tacit. Ann. 2, c. 5 7. — 
Val. Max. 3, c. 5. — Suet, in Tiber. 

Orthagoras, a man who wtote a trea- 
tise on India, Sec. JElian. de Amm. — - A 

musician in the age of Epaminondas, A 

tyrant of Sicyon, who mingled severity with 
justice in his government. The sovereign au- 
thority remained up waids of 100 years m his 
family. 

OitTir^KA, a daughter of Hyacinth us. 
Apollod. 

Orthe, a town of Magnesia. Phn. 

Orthia, a surname of Diana at Sparta. 
In her sacrifices it was usual for boys to be 
whipped. [ VuL. Diamastigosis. ] Pint, ui T/ics. 
Sec. 

Orthosia, a town of Caria. Liv. 45, c. 25. 
— Of Phoenicia. Plin. 5, c. 20. 

Ortiirus, or Orthos, a dog which belong- 
ed to Geryon, from which and the Chimtera 
sprung the sphynx and the Nemacan lion. lie 
had two heads, and was sprung from the union 
of Echidna and Typhon. He was destroyed 
by Hercules. Hesiod. T/ieog. 510. — Apollod. 
% c. 5. 

Ortona. [ Fid. Artona.] 

Ortygia, a grove near Ephesus. Tacit . 
Ann. 5, c. 1C. — — » A small island of Sicily, 
within the bay of Syracuse, which formed 
once one of the four quarters of that great 
city. It was in this island that the cele- 
brated fountain Arethusa arose. Ortygia 
is now the only part remaining of the once 
famed Syracuse, about two miles in dr- i 
cumference, and inhabited by 18,000 souls. 
It has suffered like the towns on the east- 
ern coast, by the eruptions of iEtna. Virg. 

Ain. 5, v. 694 Horn. Od. 15, v. 40 5 

An andent name of the island of Delos, 
Some suppose that it received this name from 
Latona, who fled thither when changed into 
a quail, 0>grv%,) by Jupiter, to avoid the pur- 
suit of Juno. Diana was called Ortygia, as 
being bom there; as also Apollo. Ovid. 
Met. 1, v. 651. Fast. 5, v. 692. — Virg.ASn. 
5, v. 124. 

Ortygius, a Rutulian killed by iEneas. 
Virg. JEn. 9, v. 573. 

Orus, or Horus, one of the gods of the 
Egyptians, son of Osiris and Isis. He as- 
sisted his mother in avenging his father, who 
had been murdered by Typhon. Orus was 
skilled in medicine, he was acquainted with 
futurity, and he made the good and the hap- 


piness of his subjects, the sole object of his 
go\ eminent. lie was the emblem of the sun 
among the Egyptians, and lie was generally 
represented as an infant, swathed in variegated 
clothes. In one hand he held a staff, which 
terminated in the head of a hawk, in the other 

a whip w ifli three thongs. Herodot . 2 Pint. 

de Jsid. $ Os. — Diod. 1 The first king 

of TroQzene. Pans. 2, c. 30. ° 

Oryander, a satrap of Persia, &c. p 0 - 

Xyccn. 7. 

Oryx, a place of Arcadia on the Ration. 
Pans. 8, c. 25. 

ObAt’Es, a Paithian goneial, who leceivcd 
a moital wound fiom Cassius. Cic. ad Att. 5, 
ep. 20. 

Osca, a town of Spain, now Iluesca, in. 
An agon. Lw. 3*1, c. 10. 

OscnornoRiA, <i festival observed by the 
Athenians. It receives its name two rev 
(p:p‘tv rets o<r%«s, from cany mg boughs hungup 
•with grapes, called ttr^eti. Its original in- 
stitution is thus mentioned by Plat, m T/ies. 
Theseus, at his return from Crete, forgot to 
hang out the white sail by which his father 
was to be apprized of his success. This 
neglect was fatal to iEgeus, who thiew him- 
self into the sea and perished. Theseus no 
sooner reached the land, than he sent a herald 
to inform his father of his safe return, and in 
the mean time he began to make the sacri- 
fices which he vow r ed w hen he first set sail 
fiom Crete. The herald on his entrance 
into the city, found the people in great agita- 
tion. Some lamented the king’s death, 
while others, elated at the sudden news of 
the victory of Theseus, crowned the herald 
with garlands in demonstration of their joy. 
The herald carried back the garlands on his 
staff to the sea-sliore, and after he had waited 
till Theseus had finished his sacrifice, he re- 
lated the melancholy story of the king’s death. 
Upon this, the people ran in crowds to the 
city, showing their grief by cries and lamenta- 
tions. From that circumstance therefore, at 
the feast of the Osehophoria, not the herald 
but his staff is crowned with garlands, and all 
the people that are present always exclaim 
iXtXw, iv, tv , the first of which expresses haste, 
and the other a consternation or depression of 
spirits. The historian further mentions, that 
Theseus, when he went to Crete, did not 
take with him the usual number of virgins, but 
that instead of tw r o of diem, he filled up the 
number with tw'o youths of his acquaintance, 
whom he made pass for women, by dis- 
guising their dress, and by using them to 
the ointment and perfumes of women, as 
well as by a long and successful imitation of 
their voice. The imposition succeeded, their 
sex was not discovered in Crete, and when 
Theseus had triumphed over the Minotaur, 
he, with these two youths, led a procession 
with branches in their hands, in the same 
habit winch is still used at the celebration 
of the Osehophoria. The branches which 
M m were 



were carried were in honor of Bacchus or of 
Ariadne, or because they returned in autumn 
when the grapes were ripe. Besides this pro- 
cession, there was also a race exhibited, in 
which only young men whose parents were 
both alive, were permitted to engage. It was 
usual for them to run from the temple of 
Bacchus to that of Minerva, which was on 
the sea-shore. The place where they stopped 
was called oe%opo£iov, because the boughs 
which they carried in their hands were depo- 
sited there. The reward of the conqueror 
was a cup called trsv-ra •zrkoa.. Jive fold , because 
it contained a mixture of five different things, 
wine, honey, cheese, meal, and oil. PluL 
in Thes . 

O&ci, a people between Campania and the 
country of the Volsci, who assisted Tumus 
against iEneas. Some suppose that they are 
the same as the Ojnci, the word Osci being a 
diminutive or abbreviation of the other. The 
language, the plays, and ludicrous expressions 
of this nation, are often mentioned by the 
ancients, and from their indecent tendency 
some suppose the word obscanum, (quasi osce - 
num,) is derived. Tacit. Ann* 4, c. 14. — 
Cic. Fam. 7, cp. X. — Liv. 10, c. 20. — Strab. 
5. — Plin. 3, c. 5 . — Virg. jEn. 7, v. 730. 

Oscius, a mountain with a river of the same 
name in Thrace. Thucyd. 

Oscus, a general of the fleet of the emperor 
Otho. Tacit . 1, hist. 17. 

Osi, a people of Germany. Tacit. G. 28 
& 43. 

OsraitTs, a king of Clusium, who assist- 
ed iEneas against Tumus. Virg. JEn. 10, 
v. 655. 

Osims, a great deity of the Egyptians, 
son of Jupiter and Niobe, All the ancients 
greatly differ in their opinions concerning 
this celebrated god, but they all agree that 
as king of Egypt, he took particular care to 
civilize his subjects, to polish their morals, to 
give them good and salutary laws, and to 
teach them agriculture. After he had ac- 
complished a reform at home, Osiris resolved 
to go and spread cultivation in the other 
parts of the earth. He left his kingdom to 
the care of his wife Isis, and of her faithful 
minister Hermes or Mercury. The com- 
mand of his troops at home was left to the 
trust of Hercules, a warlike officer. In this 
expedition, Osiris was accompanied by his 
brother Apollo, and by Anubis, Macedo, and 
Pan. His march was through ^Ethiopia, 
where his army was encr eased by the ad- 
dition of the Satyrs, a hairy race of mon- 
sters, who made dancing and playing on 
musical instruments their chief study. He 
afterwards passed through Arabia and visited 
the greatest part of the kingdoms of Asia and 
Europe, where he enlightened the minds 
of men by introducing among them the 
worship of the gods, and a reverence for the 
wisdom of a supreme being. At his return 
borne Osiris found the minds of his subjects 
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roused and agitated. His. brother Typhon 
had raised seditions, and endeavoured to make 
himself popular. Osiris, whose sentiments 
were always of the most pacific nature, en- 
deavoured to convince his brother of his ill 
conduct, but he fell a sacrifice to the attempt. 
Typhon murdered him in a secret apartment 
and cut his body to pieces, which were divided 
among the associates of his guilt. Typhon, 
according to I^lutarch, shut up his brother in 
a coffer and threw him into the Nile. The 
enquiries of Isis discovered the body of her 
husband on the coast of Phoenicia, where it 
had been conveyed by the waves, but Typhon 
stole it as it was carrying into Memphis, and 
he divided it amongst his companions, as was 
before observed. This cruelty incensed Isis; 
she revenged her husband’s death, and with 
her son Orus, she defeated Typhon and the 
partizans of his conspiracy. She recovered 
the mangled pieces of her husband’s body, the 
genitals ^ excepted, which the murderer had 
thrown into the sea ; and to render him all 
the honor which his humanity deserved, she 
made as many statues of wax as there were 
mangled pieces of his body. Each statue con- 
tained a piece of the flesh of the dead mo- 
narch ; and Isis, after she had summoned in 
her presence one by one, the priests of all the 
different deities in her dominions, gave them 
each a statue, intimating, that in doing 
that she had preferred them to all the other 
communities of Egypt, and she bound them 
by a solemn oath that they would keep secret 
that mark of her favor, and endeavour to 
show their sense of it by establishing a 
form of worship and paying divine honors 
to their prince. They were further directed 
to chuse whatever animals they pleased to 
represent the person and the divinity of 
Osiris, and they were enjoined to pay the 
greatest reverence to that representative of 
divinity, and to bury it when dead with the 
greatest solemnity. To render their establish- 
ment more popular, each sacerdotal body had 
a certain portion of land allotted to them to 
maintain them, and to defray the expcnces 
which necessarily attended their sacrifices and 
ceremonial rites. That part of the body of 
Osiris which had not been recovered, was 
treated with more particular attention by Isis, 
and she ordered that it should receive honors 
more solemn, and at the same time more mys- 
terious than the other members. [ Vid. Phal- 
lica.J As Osiris had particularly instructed 
his subjects in cultivating the ground, the 
priests chose the ox to represent him, and 
paid the most superstitious veneration to that 
a nim al. [Fid. Apis. J Osiris, according to 
the opinion of some mythologists, is the same 
as the sun, and the adoration which is paid by 
different nations to an Anubis, a Bacchus, a 
Dionysius, a Jupiter, a Pan, &C. is the same 
as that which Osiris received in the Egyptian 
temples. Isis also after death received divine 
honors as well as her husband, and as the ox 
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was the symbol of the sun, or Osiris, so the 
cow was the emblem of the moon, or of Isis. 
Nothing can give a clearer idea of the power 
and greatness of Osiris than this inscription, 
which has been found on some ancient mo- 
numents : Saturn the youngest of aU the gods , 
was my father ; I am Osiris , who conducted a 
large and numerous army as far as the desarts 
of India, and travelled over the greatest i*art 
<f the world , and visited the streams of the 
Ister and the remote shores of the ocean , dif- 
fusing benevolence to all the inhabitants of the 
eartlu Osiris was generally represented with 
a cap on his head like a mitre, with two horns ; 
lie held a stick in his left hand, and in his 
i ight a whip with three thongs. Sometimes 
he appears with the head of a hawk, as that 
bird, from its quick and piercing eyes, is a 
proper emblem of the sun. Plut. in Isid. <J; 
Os. — Herodot. 2, c. 144 Diod. 1, — Ho- 

mer. Od. 12, v. 525. — JElian. de Anim. 5. 

— Lucian de Led Syr. — Plin. 8. — A 

Persian general, who lived 450 B. C. • A 

friend of Turnus, killed in the Rutulian war. 
Virg. 2En . 12, v. 458. 

Osismii, a people of Gaul in Britany. 
Mela, 5, c. 2. — Cces. B. G. 2, c. 54. 

Osphagus, a river of Macedonia. Liv. 
31, c . 59. 

Osrhoene, a country of Mesopotamia, 
which received this name from one of its 
kings called Osrhoes. 

Ossa, a lofty mountain of Thessaly, once 
the residence of the Centaurs. It was for- 
merly joined to mount Olympus, but Her- 
cules, as some report, separated them, and 
made between them the celebrated valley of 
Tempe. This separation of the two moun- 
tians was more probably effected by an earth- 
quake, which happened, as fabulous accounts 
represent, about 1885 years before the Chris- 
tian era. Ossa was one of those mountains 
which the giants, In their wars against the 
gods, heaped up one on the other to scale the 
heavens with more facility. Mela, 2, c. 3.— 
Ovid. Met. 3, v. 155. 1. 2, v. 225. 1. 7, v. 
224. Past. 3* v. 507. L 3, v< 441 — Strab. 2. 

—-Lucan. 1 & Virg. G . 1, v. 281 

A town of Macedonia. 

OsteSoes, an island near the Lipari isles. 

Ostia, a town built at the mouth of the 
river Tiber by Ancus Martins king of Rome, 
about 1 6 miles distant from Rome. It had a 
celebrated harbour, and was so pleasantly si- 
tuated that the Romans generally spent apart 
of the year there as in a country seat. There 
was a small tower in the port like the Pharos 
of Alexandria built upon the wreck of a 
large ship which had been sunk there, and 
which contained the obelisks of Egypt with 
which the Roman emperors intended to adorn 
the capital of Italy. In the age of Strabo the 
sand and mud deposited by the Tiber had 
choaked the harbour, and added much to the 
sise of the small islands, which sheltered the 
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ships at the entrance of the river. Ostia and 
her harbour called Partus , became gradually 
separated, and are now at a considerable dis- 
tance from the sea. Flar. 1, c. 4. L 3, c. 21. 

— Lio. 1, c. 35. — Mela, 2, c. 4. — Sueton'. 

— Plin. 

Ostorius Scapula, a man made go- 
vernor of Britain. He died A. D. 55. Ta- 

cit. Ann. 16, c. 23. — Another, who put 
himself to death when accused before Nero, 

Sec. Id. 14 , 4 Q * Sabinus, a man who 

accused Soranus, in Nero s reign. IcU 16, 
c. 33. 

Ostracike, a town of Egypt on the con- 
fines of Palestine. Plin. 5, c. 1 2. 

Osymanijyas, a magnificent king of Egypt 
in a remote period. 

Otacilius, a Roman consul sent against 
the Carthaginians, 8c c. 

Otanes, a noble Persian, one of the 
seven who conspired against the usurper 
Smerdis. It was through him that the usurp- 
ation was first discovered. He was after- 
wards appointed by Darius over the sea-coast 
of Asia Minor, and took Byzantium. He- 
rodot. 3, c. 70, &c. 

Otho, M. Salvius, a Roman emperor 
descended from the ancient kings of Etruria. 
He was one of Nero’s favorites, and as such 
he was raised to the highest offices of the state, 
and made governor of Pannoniaby the interest 
of Seneca, who wished to remove him from 
Rome, lest Nero’s love for Poppaea should 
prove his ruin. After Nero’s death Otho 
conciliated the favor of Galba the new empe- 
ror ; but when he did not gain his point, and 
when Galba had refused to adopt him as his 
successor, he resolved to make himself absolute 
without any regard to the age and dignity of 
his friend. The great debts which he had 
contracted encouraged his avarice, and lie 
caused Galba to be assassinated, and he made 
himself emperor. He was acknowledged by 
the senate and the Roman people, but the 
sudden revolt of Vitellius in Germany ren- 
dered his situation precarious, and it was mu- 
tually resolved that their respective right to 
the empire should be decided by arms. Otho 
obtained three victories over his enemies, but 
in a general engagement near Brixellura, his 
forces were defeated, and he stabbed himself 
when all hopes of success were vanished, after 
a reign of about three months, on the 20th 
of April, A. D. 69. It has been justly ob- 
served that the last moments of Otho’s life 
were those of a philosopher. He comforted 
his soldiers who lamented his fortunes, and he 
expressed his concern for their safety, when 
they earnestly solicited to pay him the last 
friendly offices before he stabbed himself, and 
he observed that it was better that one man 
should die, than that all should be involved in 
ruin for his obstinacy. His nephew was pale 
and distressed, fearing the anger and haughti- 
ness of the conqueror ; but Otho comforted 
Mm2 him, 



him, and observed, that Vitellius would be 
kind and affectionate to the friends and rela- 
tions of Otho, since Otho was not ashamed 
to say, that in the time of their greatest en- 
mity, the mother of Vitellius had received 
every friendly treatment from his hand. He 
also burnt the letter© which by falling into the 
hands of Vitellius, might provoke Ills resent- 
ment against those who had favored the cause 
of an unfortunate general. These noble and 
humane sentiments of a man who was the as- 
sociate of Nero’s shameful pleasures, and who 
stained his hand in the blood of his master, 
have appeared to some wonderful, and passed 
for the features of policy, and not of a natu- 
rally virtuous and benevolent heart. Pint, in 
vita. — Suet. — Tacit. 2, Hist. c. 50, Sec. — 
Jilv. 2, v. 90. Roscius, a tribune of the 
people who, in Cicero’s consulship, made a 
regulation to permit the Roman knights at 
public spectacles to have the 14 first rows 
after the seats of the senators. This was op- 
posed with virulence by some, but Cicero ably 

defended it, Sec. Horat. ep. 4, v. 10. 

The father of the Roman emperor Otho was 
the favorite of Claudius. 

OthkyXdes, one*of the 500 Spartans who 
fought against 300 Argives, when those two 
nations disputed their respective right to Thy- 
rea. Two Argives, Alcinor and Cronius, and 
Othryades survived the battle. The Argives 
went home to carry the news of their victory, 
but Othryades, who had been reckoned among 
the number of the slain, on account of his 
wounds, recovered himself and carried some 
of the spoils of which he had stripped the Ar- 
gives, into the camp of his countrymen ; and 
after he had raised a trophy, and had written 
with his own blood the word vid on his shield, 
he killed himself, unwilling to survive the 
death of his countrymen. Val . Max . 5, c. 2. 
— Tint . Tar all. — — A patronymic given to 
Pantheus, the Trojan priest of Apollo, from 
his father Othryas. Virg. JEn. 2, v. 519. 

Othryoneus, a Thracian who came to 
the Trojan war in hopes of marrying Cassan- 
dra. He was killed by Idomeneus. Homer. 
IU 15. 

Othrys, a mountain or' rather a chain of 
mountains in Thessaly, the residence of the 
Centaurs. Strab. 9. — Herodot. 7, c. 129. — 
Virg. JEn. 7, v. 675 . 

Oireus, a king of Phrygia, son of Cisseus, 
and brother to Hecuba. 

Otrceda, a small town on the confines of 
Bithynia. 

Qtus and Ephxaltes, sons of Neptune. 
\Vid. Aloides.] 

Otys, a prince of Paphlagonia, who 
revolted from the Persians to Agesilaus. 
Xenopfu 

Ovia, a Roman lady, wife of C. Lollius. 

Cic. Att. 2L 

P. Ovxdius Naso, a celebrated Roman 
poet bom at Sulmo on the 20th of March, 
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about 43 B. C. As he was intended for the 
bar, his father sent him early to Rome, and 
removed him to Athens in the sixteenth year 
of hi s age. The progress of Ovid in the study 
of eloquence was great, but the father’s ex- 
pectations were frustrated ; his son was born 
a poet, and nothing could deter him from 
pursuing his natural inclination, though he 
was often reminded that Homer lived and 
died in the greatest poverty. Every thing he 
wrote was expressed in poetical numbers, as 
he himself says, et quod tentabam senbere ver- 
sus erat. A lively genius and a fertile ima- 
gination soon gained him admirers ; the learn- 
ed became his friends; Virgil, Propertius, 
Tibullus, and Horace, honored him with 
their correspondence, and Augustus patron- 
ized him with the most unbounded liberality. 
These favors, however, were but momentary, 
and the poet was soon after banished to To- 
mos on the Euxino sea, by the emperor. The 
true cause of this sudden exile is unknown. 
Some attribute it to a shameful amour with 
Livia the wife of Augustus, while others sup- 
port that it arose from the ‘knowledge which 
Ovid had of the unpardonable incest of the 
emperor with his daughter Julia. These rea- 
sons are indeed merely conjectural, the cause 
was of a very private and very secret nature, 
of which Ovid himself is afraid to speak, as 
it arose from error and not from criminality. 
It was, however, something improper in the 
family and court of Augustus, as these lines 
seem to indicate : 

Cur aliquid mdi t Cur noxia luminafed ? 
Cur imprudmti cognita culpa mihi est ? 

Insdus Actceon vidit sine veste JDianam ; 
Trceda fuit cambus non minus ille suis . 

Again, 

Inscia quod crimen viderunt lumina plector 
Peccatumque oculos est habuisse mmm. 

And in another place, 

Terdiderunt cum me duo crimina , carmen 
et error, 

Alterius facli culpa silenda mihi est. 

In his banishment, Ovid betrayed his pusil- 
lanimity, and however afflicted and distressed 
his situation was, yet the flattery and impa^ 
tience which he showed in his writings are a 
disgrace to his pen, and expose him more to 
ridicule than pity. Though he prostituted his 
pen and his time to adulation, yet the empe- 
ror proved deaf to all entreaties, and re- 
fused to listen to his most ardent friends at 
Rome who wished for the return of the poet. 
Ovid who undoubtedly wished for a Brutus 
to deliver Rome of her tyrannical Augustus, 
continued his flattery even to meanness*; and 
when the emperor died, he was so mercenary 
as to consecrate a temple to the departed ty- 
rant on the shores of the Euxine, where he 
regularly offered frankincense every morning. 

Tiberius 



Tiberius proved as regardless as his predeces- 
sor, to the entreaties which were made for 
Ovid, and the poet died in the 7th or 8th year 
of his banishment, in the 59th year of his age, 
A. D. 1 7, and was buried at Tomos. In the 
year 1508 of the Christian era, the following 
epitaph was found at Stain, in the modern 
kingdom of Austria : 

Hie situs est vates guem JDivi Ccesaris ira 
Augustl patnd cedere jussit humo* 

Seepe miser voluit patriis occumbere terris , 

Sed frustra / Hunc i ill fata dedere 
locum . 

This, however, is an imposition to render 
celebrated an obscure corner of the world, 
which never contained the bones of Ovid. 
The greatest part of Ovid’s poems are re- 
maining. His Metamorphoses in 15 books 
are extremely curious, on account of the 
many different mythological facts and tra- 
ditions which they relate, but they can have 
no claim to an epic poem. In composing this 
the poet was more indebted to the then exist- 
ing traditions, and to the theogony of the an- 
cients, than to the powers of his own imagina- 
tion. His Fasti were divided into 12 books, 
the same number as the constellations in the 
zodiac ; but of these, six have perished, and 
the learned world have reason to lament the 
loss of a poem which must have tlirown so 
much light upon the religious rites and cere- 
monies, festivals and sacrifices of the ancient 
Romans, as we may judge from the six that 
have survived the ravages of time and bar- 
barity. His Tristia, which are divided into 
five books, contain much elegance and soft- 
ness of expression, as also his Elegies on 
different subjects. The Hercules are nervous, 
spirited, and diffuse, the poetry is excellent, 
the language varied, but the expressions are 
often too wanton and indelicate, a fault which 
is common in his compositions. Ilis three 
books of Amorum, , and the same number de 
Arte Amandi, with the other de Ee medio 
Amoris , are written with great elegance, and 
contain many flowery descriptions ; but the 
doctrine which they hold forth is dangerous, 
and they are to be read with caution, as they 
seem to be calculated to corrupt the heart, 
and sap the foundations of virtue and 
morality. His Ibis t which is written in imi- 
tation of a poem of Callimachus, of the 
same name, is a satirical performance. Be- 
sides these, there are extant some fragments 
of other poems, and among these some of a 
tragedy called Medea . The talents of Ovid 
as a dramatic writer have been disputed, 
and some have observed that he who is so 
often void of sentiment, was not bom to 
shine as a tragedian. Ovid has attempted 
perhaps too many sorts of poetry at once. 
On whatever he has written, he has totally 
exhausted the subject and left nothing un- 
said. He everv where paints nature with a 
masterly hand, and gives strength to the 
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most vulgar expressions. It has been jtidi- 
ciously observed, that his poetry after his ba- 
nishment from Rome, was destitute of that 
spirit and vivacity which we admire in his 
other compositions. His Fasti are perhaps 
the best written of all his poems, and after 
them we may fairly rank his love verses, his 
Heroides, and after all his Metamorphoses , 
which were not totally finished when Au- 
gustus sent him into banishment. Ills 
Epistles from Po?itus are the language of an 
abject and pusillanimous flatterer. However 
critics may censure the indelicacy and tin* 
inaccuracies of Ovid, 'it is to be acknow lodged 
that Ills poetry contains great sweetness and 
elegance, and, like that of Tibullus, charms 
the ear and captivates the mind. Ovid mar- 
ried three wives, but of the last alone he 
speaks with fondness and affection. He had 
only one daughter, but by which of his 
wives is unknown ; and she herself became 
mother of two children, by two husbands. 
The best edition* of Ovid’s works aro those 
of Human, 4 vols. 4to. Amst. 1727; of 
L. Bat 16*70, in 8vo. and of Utrecht, in 
12mo. 4 vols. 1713. Ovid. Trist . 5 & 1, &c. 

— Fat ere* 2. — Martial. 5 & .8. A man 

who accompanied his friend Caesonius when 
banished from Rome by Nero. Mailiul. 7, 
ep . 45. 

Ovinia lex, was enacted to permit the 
censors to elect and admit among the number 
of the senators the best and the worthiest of 
the people. 

O vinius, a freed man of Vatinius, the friend 

of Cicero, &c. Quint # . 3, c. 4. Quintus, 

a Roman senator, punished by Augustus, for 
disgracing lus rank in the court of Cleopatra. 
Eutrap . 1. 

Oxathjr.es, a brother of Darius, greatly 
honored by Alexander, and made one of his 
generals. Curt. 7, c. 5. Another Per- 

sian, who favored the cause of Alexander. 
Curt . 

Oxidates, a Persian whom Darius con- 
demned to death. Alexander took him pri- 
soner, and some time after made him go- 
vernor of Media. He became oppressive 
and was removed. Curt. 8, c. 3. 1. 9, 
c. 8. 

Oximes, a people of European Sarmatia. 

Ox ion. is, a nation of Germans, whom 
supeistitious traditions represented as having 
the countenance human, and the rest of the 
body like that of beasts. Tacit . de Germ . 
46. 

Ox us, a large river of Bactriana, now 
Gthon , falling into the ejist of the Caspian 
sea. Flin, 16, <‘.6. Another in Scy- 

thia. 

Oxvab.es, a king of Bactriana, who sur- 
rendered to Alexander. 

Oxvcanus, an Indian prince in the age of 
Alexander, Sec. 

OxydiOScjb, a nation of Irdia CurL 9* 



Oxylus, a leader of the Heraclickc, when 
they recovered the Peloponnesus. He was 
rewarded with the kingdom of Elis. Pans. 5, 

c. 4. — A son of Mars and Protogenia. 

Ap rflod. 1, c. 7. 

Oxynthes, a king of Athens, B. C. 1149. 
He reigned 12 years. 

Oxypokus, a son of Cinyras and Me- 
tharme. Apollod. 3, c. 14. 

Oxybynchus, a town of Egypt on the 
Nile. Strab . 

OzInes, a Persian imprisoned by Craterus, 
because he attempted to revolt from Alex- 
ander. Curt. 9, c, 10. * 

OzoLjSe, or Ozoli, a people who inha- 
bited the eastern parts of AEtolia, which were 
called Ozolecu This tract of territory lay at 
the north of the bay of Corinth, and extended 
about 12 miles northward. They received 
their name from the bad stench of their 
bodies and of their cloathing, which was the 


raw hides of wild beasts, or from the offensive 
smell of the body of Nessus the Centaur, which 
after death was left to putrify in the country 
without the honors of a burial. Some deiive 
it with more propriety from the stench of the 
stagnated waters in the neighbouring lakes 
and marshes. According to a fabulous tra- 
ditipn, they received their name from a very 
different circumstance. During the reign of 
a son of Deucalion, a biten brought into the 
world a stick instead of whelps. The stick 
was planted in the ground by the king, and it 
grew up to a large vine and produced grapes, 
from which the inhabitants of the country 
were called Ozolte, not from ogs/v, to smell 
bad , but from a branch or sprout. 

The name of Ozolae, on account of its in- 
delicate signification, highly displeased the 
inhabitants, and they exchanged it soon for 
that of JEtolians. Pans. 10, c. 38. — Hero- 
dot. 8, c. 32. 
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AC ATI AN US, Titus Julius, a general 
of the Roman armies, who proclaimed 
himself emperor in Gaul, about the latter part 
of Philip’s reign. He was soon after defeated, 

A. D. 249, and put to death, &c. 

Paccius, an insignificant poet in the age of 

Domitian. Juv. 7, v. 12. 

Paches, an Athenian, who took Mitylene. 
&c. Arist. Polit . 4. 

PXchInus, or Pachynos, now Passaro , 
a promontory of Sicily, projecting about two 
miles into the sea, in the form of a peninsula, 
at the south-east comer of the island, with a 
small harbour of the same name. Strab. 6. 
— Mela, 2, c. 7. — Virg. JBn. 3, v. 699. — 
Paus. 5, c. 25. 

M. Paconius, a Roman put to death by 

Tiberius, &c. Suet, in Tib. 61. A stoic 

philosopher, son of the preceding. He was 
banished from Italy by Nero, and he retired 
from Rome with the greatest composure and 
indifference. Arrian . 1, c. 1. 

Pacorus, the eldest of the 30 sons of 
Orodes, king of Parthia, sent against Crassus 
whose army he defeated, and whom he took 
prisoner. He took Syria from the Romans 
and supported the republican party of Pom- 
pey, and of the murderers of Julius Caesar. 
He was killed in a battle by Ventidius Bassus, 

B. C. 39, on the same day (9th of June) that 
Crassus had been defeated. Flor. 4, c. 9. — . 

Herat . 3, od. 6, v. 9. A king of Parthia, 

who made a treaty of alliance with the Ro- 
mans, &c.— Another, intimate with king 
Decebalus. 

Pa c’to l us, a celebrated river of Lydia, 
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rising in mount Tmolus, and falling into the 
Hermus after it has watered the city of Sar- 
des. It was in this river that Midas washed 
himself when he turned into gold whatever 
he touched, and from that circ umstan ce it 
ever after rolled golden sands, and received 
the name of Chrysorrhoas. It is called Tmolus 
by Pliny. Strabo observes, that it had no 
golden sands in his age. Virg. JEn. 10, v. 142. 
— Strab. 1 8. — Ovid. Met . 1 1 , v. 86. — Hero- 
dot. 5, c. 110. — Plin. 33, c. 8. 

Pactyas, a Lydian entrusted with the 
care of the treasures of Croesus at Sardes. 
The immense riches which he could com- 
mand, corrupted him, and. to make himself 
independent, he gathered a large army. He 
laid siege to the citadel of Sardes, but the 
arrival of one of the Persian generals soon put 
him to flight. He retired to Cumae and after- 
wards to Lesbos, where he was delivered into 
thff hands of Cyrus. Herodoi. 1, c. 154, &c. 
— Paus . 2, c. 35. 

Pactye, a town of the Thracian Cherso- 
nesus. 

Pactyes, a mountain of Ionia, near 
Ephesus. Strab . 14. 

Pacuvius, M. a native of Brundusium, 
son of the sister of the poet Ennius, who 
distinguished himself by his skill in painting, 
and by his poetical talents. He wrote satires 
and tragedies which were represented at 
Rome, and of some of which the names are 
preserved, as Peribcea, Hermione, Atalanta, 
Ilione, Teucer, Antiope, &c. Orestes was 
considered as the best finished performance ; 
the style, however, though rough and without 
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either purity or elegance, deserved the com- 
mendation of Cicero and Quintilian, who 
perceived strong rays of genius and perfec- 
tion frequently beaming through the clouds 
of the barbarity and ignorance of the times. 
The poet in his old age ictired to Tarentum, 
where he died in his 90th year, about 131 
years before Christ Of all his compositions 
about 437 scattered lines are preserved in the 
collections of Latin poets. Cic. de Oral. % 
ad Heren . 2, c. 27. — Horat. 2, ep. 1, v. 56. 
— Qumtil. 10, c. 10. 

Padjei, an Indian nation, who devoured 
their sick before they died. Herodot. 3, 
c. 99. 

Padinum, now Bondeno , a town on the Po, 
where it begins to branch into diffeient chan- I 
nels. PUn. 3, c. 15. 

Padua, a town called also Patavium , in 
the country of the Venetians, founded by 
Antenor immediately after the Trojan war. 
It was the native place of the historian Livy. 
The inhabitants were once so powerful, that 
they could levy an army of 20,000 men. 
Strain 5. — Mela, 2, c. 4. — Virg. JEn. 1, 
v. 251. 

Pa dus, (now called the Po,) a river in 
Italy, known also by the name of Enduims, 
which forms the northern boundary of the 
territories of Italy. It rises in mount Ve- 
sulus, one of the highest mountains of the 
Alps, and after it has collected in its course 
the waters of above 30 rivers, discharges itself 
in an eastern direction into the Adriatic sea 
by seven mouths, two of which only, the 
Plana or Volano, and the Padusa, were 
formed by nature. It was formerly said, 
that it rolled gold dust in its sand, which was 
carefully searched by the inhabitants. The 
consuls, C. Flaminius Nepos, and P. Furius 
Philus, were the first Roman generals who 
crossed it. The Po is famous for the death 
of Phaeton, who, as the poets mention, was 
thrown down there by the thunderbolts of 
Jupiter. Ovid. Met . 2, v. 258, &c. — Mela, 

2, c. 4. — Lucan . 2, Sec. — Virg. JEn. 9, 
v. 680. — Strab . 5. — PUn. 37, c. 2. 

Padusa, the most southern mouth of 
the Po, considered by some writers as the 
Po itself. [Fid. Padus.] It was said to 
abound in swans, and from it there was a 
cut to the town of Ravenna. Virg. JEn. 3 1, 
v. 455. 

PjJean, a surname of Apollo, derived from 
the word pecan, an hymn which was sung in 
his honor, because he had killed the serpent 
Python, which had given cause to the people 
to exclaim In Peean / The exclamation of 
Io Paean ! was made use of in speaking to 
the other gods, as it often was a demon- 
stration of joy. Juv. 6, v. 171, — Ovid. Met . 

1, v. 358. 1. 14, v. 720. — Lucan . 1, &c. — 
Strab. 38. 

P^BDAitETus, a Spartan who, on not being 
elected in the number of tho 300 sent on 
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an expedition, &c. declared, that instead of 
being mortified he rejoiced that 300 men 
better than himself could be found in Sparta. 
Plat, in Lyc. 

P^sdius, a lieutenant of J. Caesar m Spain, 
who proposed a law to punish with death all 
such as were concerned in the murder of his 
patron, Sec. 

Prisma ni, a people of Belgic Gaul, 
supposed to dwell in the present country 
at tho west of Luxemburg. Cm. G. 2, 
c. 4. 

PiEON, a Greek historian. Plul. in Thes. 

A celebrated physician who cured the 

wounds which the gods received during the 
Trojan war. From him, physicians are some- 
times called Pico nil, and herbs service- 
able in medicinal processes, Pteonue herba ?. 

[ Virg. JEn. 7, v. 769. — Ovid . Met. 15, v. 
535. 

Phones, a people of Macedonia, who in- 
habited a small part of the country called Pm 
onia. Some believe that they were descended 
fiom a Trojan colony. Pans. 5, c. 1 . — He- 
rodot. 5, c. 13, &c. 

Peonia, a country of Macedonia at the 
west of the Strymon. It received its name 
fiom Paeon, a son of Endymion, who settled 

there. Liv. 42, c. 51. 1. 45, c. 29 A 

small town of Attica. 

PiEONiDEs, a name given to the daughters 
of Pierus who were defeated by die Muses, 
because their mother was a native of Paeonia. 
Ovid. Met. 5, ult.fab. 

P-asos, a small town of Arcadia. 

P^ssos, a town of the Hellespont, called 
also Apcesos, situated at the north of Lamp- 
sacus. When it was destroyed, the inhabit- 
ants migrated to Lampsacus, where they set- 
tled. They were of Milesian origin. Strab. 
13. — Homer. II. 2. 

PiESTUM, a town of Lucania, called also 
Ntptunia and Posidonia by the Greeks, where 
die soil produced roses which blossomed twice 
a year. The ancient walls of the town, about 
tin ee miles in extent, are still standing, and 
likewise venerable remains of temples and 
porticoes. The Simis P&stanus on which it 
stood is now called the gulf of Salerno. Virg . 

G. 4, v. 1 1 9 Ovid. Met. 3 5, v. 708. Pont. 

2, el. 4, v. 28. 

PiEToviUM, a town of Pannonia. 

CiKciNNA P^etus, die liusband of Arria. 

[Fid. Arria.] A governor of Armenia, 

under Nero. — A Roman who conspired 

with Catiline against his country. A man 

drowned as he was going to Egypt to collect 
money, Propert. 3, el. 7, v. 5. 

Pag.®, a town of Megaris. — Of Lorris. 
PUn. 4, c. 3. 

PXgasje, or Pacasa, a town of Magnesia, 
in Macedonia, with an harbour and a pro- 
montory of the same name. The ship Argo 
was built there, as some suppose, and accord- 
ing to Propertius, die Argonauts set sail from 
Mm 4 that 
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that harbour. From that circumstance not 
only the ship Argo, but also the Argonauts 
themselves, were ever after distinguished by 
the epithet of Pagaseeus . Pliny confounds 
Pagasae with Demetrias, but they are different, 
and the latter was peopled by the inhabitants 
of the former, who preferred the situation of 
Demetrias for its conveniences. Ovul. Met . 
7, v. 1. 1. 8, v. 349. — Lucan . 2, v. 715. 1. 6, 
v. 400. — Mela, 2, c. 3 & 7. — Strab. 9. — 
Propert. 1, el. 20, v. 17. — Pltn. 4, c. 8. — 
Apollod . Rhod. 1, v. 238, &c. 

Pagasus, a Trojan killed by Camilla. 
Virg. JEn. 11, v. 670. 

Pagh>e, a town of Syria, on the boiders of 
Cilicia. Strab . Id. 

Pag us, a mountain of JEolia. Pans. 7, 
c. 5. 

Palacium, or Palatium, a town of the 

Thracian Chersonesus. A small village, 

on the* Palatine hill, where Rome was after- 
wards built. 

Paljf, a town at the south of Corsica, now 
St. Bonifacio . 

Pal^a, a town of Cyprus. Of Ce- 

phallenia. 

Palaeapolis, a small island on the coast of 
Spain. Strab. 

Palvemon, or Pa lemon, a sea deity, son 
of Athamas and Ino. His original name 
was Meltcerta, and he .assumed that of Palee- 
mon, after he had been changed into a sea 

deity by Neptune. [Fid. Melicerta,] A 

noted grammarian at Rome in the age of 
Tiberius, who made himself ridiculous by his 
arrogance and luxury. Juv . 6 , v. 451. — 

Martial. 2, ep . 86. A son of Neptune, 

who was amongst the Argonauts. Apollod. 

Pal iE P aphos, the ancient town of Paphos 
in Cyprus, adjoining to the new. Strab. 14. 

PaljEpiiarsalus, the ancient town of 
Pharsalus in Thessaly. Cecs. B. A. 48. 

Palasphatus, an ancient Gieek philo- 
sopher, whose age is unknown, though it can 
be ascertained that he florished between the 
times of Aristotle and Augustus. He wrote 
five books de incredibiUlus , of which only 
the first remains, and in it he endeavours 
to explain fabulous and mythological tia 
ditions by historical facts. The best edi- 
tion of Palsaphatus is that of J. Frid. Fischer, 

in 8vo. Lips. 1773, An heroic poet 

of Athens, who wrote a poem on the cre- 
ation of the world. A disciple of Aris- 

totle, born at Abydos. — - An historian of 
%y P t. „ 

Palevolis, a town of Campania, built by 
a Greek colony, where Naples afterwards was 
erected. Liv. 8, c. 22. 

Paljeste, a village of Epirus near Oricus, 
where Caesar first landed with his fleet. Lu- 
can. 5, v. 460. 

Palasstina, a province of Syria, &c. 
Hero dot. 1, c. 105. - — Stl . It. 3, v. 606. — 
Strab. 16. 
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Pal.-estinus, an ancient name of the river 
Strymon. 

pALiETYRus, the ancient town of Tyre on 
the continent. Strab. 16. 

Palamedes, a Grecian chief, son of Nau- 
plius, king of Euboea by Clymene. He was 
sent by the Greek princes, who were going to 
the Trojan war, to bring Ulysses to the camp, 
who, to withdraw himself from the expedition, 
pretended insanity, and the better to impose 
upon his friends, used to harness different 
animals to a plough, and to sow salt instead of 
barley into the funows. The deceit was soon 
perceived by Palamedes, he knew that the 
regret to part from his wife Penelope, whom 
he had lately married was the only reason of 
the pretended insanity of Ulysses ; and to de- 
monstrate this, Palamedes took Telcmachus, 
whom Penelope had lately brought into the 
world, and put him before the plough of his 
father. Ulysses showed that he was not insane, 
by turning the plough a different way not to 
hurt his child. This having been discoveied, 
Ulysses was obliged to attend the Greek princes 
to tiie war, but an immortal enmity arose be- 
tween Ulysses and Palamedes. The king of 
Ithaca resolved to take every opportunity to 
distress him : and when all his expectations 
were frustrated, he had the meanness to bribe 
one of his servants, and to make him dig a 
hole in his master’s tent, and there conceal a 
large sum of money. After this Ulysses 
foiged a letter in Phrygian characters, which 
king Priam was supposed to have sent to Pa- 
lamedes. In the letter the Trojan king 
seemed to entreat Palamedes to deliver into 
his hands the Grecian army, according to the 
conditions which had been previously agreed 
upon, when he received the money. This 
forged letter was carried by means of Ulysses 
before the princes of the Grecian army. Pa- 
lamedes was summoned, and he made the 
most solemn protestations of innocence, but 
all was in vain, the money that was discovered 
in his tent served only to corroborate the 
accusation, and he was found guilty by all the 
army and stoned to death. Homer is silent 
about the miserable fate of Palamedes, and 
Pausanias mentions that it had been reported 
by some, that Ulysses and Diomedes had 
drowned him in the sea as he was fishing on 
the coast. Philostratus, who mentions the 
tragical story above related, adds that Achilles 
and Ajax buried his body with great pomp on 
the sea-shore, and that they raised upon it a 
small chapel, where sacrifices were regularly 
offered by the inhabitants of Troas. Pala- 
medes was a learned man as well as a soldier, 
and according to some he completed the al- 
phabet of Cadmus by the addition of the four 
letters 9, g, during the Trojan war. 

To him also is attributed the invention of 
dice and backgammon ; and it is said he was 
the first who regularly ranged an^ army in a 
line of battle, and who placed centinels round 

a camp, 
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a camp, and excited their vigilance and atten- 
tion by giving them a watch word. Hi/gin. 

fab. 95, 10 5, &c Apollod. 2, Sec. — Bictys 

Cret. 2, c. 15, — Ovid. Met. 15, v. 56 & 508. 
— Paws 1. c. 51 — Manil . 4, v 205. — Phi- 
lost rat. v. 10, c. 6. — Euripid. in Pheeniss. — 
Martial. 15, ev. 15. — Plin. 7, c. 56. 

Pal anti a, a town of Spain. Mela, 2, 


c. 6. 

Falatinus mons, a celebrated hill, the 
largest of the seven hills on which Rome was 
built. It was upon it that Romulus laid the 
first foundation of the capital of Italy, in a 
quadrangular form, and there also he kept his 
court, as well as Tullus Hostilius and Au- 
gustus, and all the succeeding emperors, from 
which circumstance, the word Palatium has 
ever since been applied to the residence of a 
monarch or prince. The Palatine hill re- 
ceived its* name from the goddess Pales or 
from the Palatini , who originally inhabited 
the place, or from balare or polar e, the bleat- 
ings of sheep, which were frequent there, or 
perhaps from the word palantes , wanderbig , 
because Evander, when lie came to settle in 
Italy, gatliored all the inhabitants, and made 
them all one society. There were some 
games celebrated in honor of Augustus, and 
called Palatine, because kept on the hill. Bio. 
Cass . 55. — Ital. 12, v. 709. — Liv. 1, c. 7 
& 55. — Ovid. Mel. 14, v. 822. — Juv. 9, 


v. 25. — Martial. 1, ep. 71 . — Varro dc B. Z. 4, 

c. 5. — Cic. in Cat'll. 1. Apollo, who 

was worshipped on the Palatine hill, was 
also called Palatinus . His temple there 
had been built, or rather repaired, by 
Augustus, who hud enriched it with a 
library, valuable for the various collec- 
tions of Greek and Latin manuscripts 
which it contained, as also for the Sibyl- 
line books deposited there. Moral. 1, ep . 5, 
v. 17. 


Palantk m, a town of Arcadia. 

Paleis, or Pa la,, a town in the island of 
Cephallonia. Pans. 6, c. 15. 

Pales, the goddess of sheep-folds and of 
pastures among the Romans. She was wor- 
shipped with great solemnity at Rome, and 
her festivals, called Palilia, were celebrated 
the very day that Romulus began to lay the 
foundation of the city of Rome. Virg. G. 5, 
v. 1 & 294* — Ovid. Past. 4, v. 722, 8c c. — 


Paterc. 3, c. 8. I 

Palfurius Sura, a writer, removed from 
the senate by Domitiau, who suspected him 
of attachment to Vitelllus, Sc c. Juv. 4, 
v. 55. 

Palibothra, a city of India, supposed 
now to be Patna , or according to others, 
Allahabad. Strab. 15. 

PalIci, or Pausci, two deities, sons of 
Jupiter by Thalia, whom JEschylus calls 
JEtna, in a tragedy which is now lost, accord- 
ing to the words of Macrobius. The nymph 
iEtna, when pregnant, entreated her lover to 
remove her from the pursuit of Juno. The 
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god concealed her in the bowels of the earth, 
and when the time of her delivery was come, 
the earth opened, and brought into the woild 
two children, who received the name of 
Palici, (tiro rou vraXw uturS-ou, because they 
came again into the world from the bowels of 
the earth. These deities were worshipped 
with great ceremonies by the Sicilians, and 
near their temple weie two small lakes of sul- 
phureous water, which were supposed to have 
sprung out of the earth, at the same time that 
they were born. Near these pools it was 
usual to take the most solemn oaths, by those 
who wished to decide controversies atid 
quarrels. If any of the persons who took 
the oaths peijured themselves, they win e im- 
mediately punished in a supernatural man- 
ner ; and those whose oath, by the deities 
of the place, was sincere, departed unbuit. 
The Palici had also an oracle winch was con- 
sulted upon great emergencies, and which 
rendered the truest and most unequivocal an- 
swers. In a superstitious age, the altars of 
the Palici were stained with the blood of 
human sacrifices, but this barbarous custom 
was soon abolished, and the deities were 
satisfied with their usual offerings. Virg. 
Ain. 9, v. 585. — Ovid. Met. 5, v. 506*. — 
Biod. 2. — Macrob . Saturn. 5, c. 10. — Ital. 14, 
v. 219. 

Pa Lilia, a festival celebrated by the Ro- 
mans, in honor of the goddess Pales. The 
ceremony consisted in burning heaps of straw, 
and leaping over them. No sacrifices were 
offered, but the purifications were made with 
the smoke of horses’ blood, and with theasiies 
of a calf that had been taken from the belly 
of his mother, after it had been sacrificed, and 
with the ashes of beans. The purification of 
the flocks was also made with the smoke of 
sulphur, of the olive, the pine, the laurel, 
and the rosemary. Offerings of mild cheese, 
boiled wine, and cakes of millet, were after- 
wards made to the goddess. This festival 
was observed on the 21st of April, and it was 
during the celebration that Romulus first be- 
gan to build liis city. Some call this festival 
Parilia quasi a pariendo, because the sacrifices 
wore offered to the divinity for the fecundity 
of the flocks. Ovid. Met. 14, v. 774. Fast. 4, 
v. 721, &c. 1. 6, v. 257. — Proper*. 4, el. 1, 
v. 19* — Tibull. % el. 5, v. 87. 

Palinurcs, a skilful pilot of the ship of 
JKneas. lie fell into the sea in his sleep, and 
was three days exposed to the tempests and 
the waves of the sea, aud at last came safe to 
the sea-shore near Velia, whcie the cruel in- 
habitants of the place murdered him to obtain 
his clothes. His body was left unlmried on the 
sea-shore, and as, according to the religion of 
the ancient Romans, no peison was suffered to 
cross the Stygian lake before loo vears were 
elapsed, if his remains had not been decently 
buried, we find iEneas when he visited the 
infernal regions, speaking to Palinurus, and 
assuring him, that though his bones were 

deprived 
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deprived of a funeral, yet the place where his 
body was exposed should soon be adorned 
with a monument and bear his name, and ac- 
cordingly a promontory was called Palinurus, 
now Palinuro. Virg. JEn. 5, v. 515. 1. 5, 
v. 840, &c. 1. 6', v. 541. — Ovid, de Rom. 577. 
— Mela, 2, c. 4. — Strab. — Moral. 5. — od. 4, 
v. 28. 

Paliscorum, or Palicorum, stagnum, 
a sulphureous pool in Sicily. [ Vid. Palici.] 

Palidrus, now JSfahil, a river of Africa, 
with a town of the same name at its mouth, 
nt the west of Egypt on the Mediterranean. 
Strab. 17. 

Pallades, certain virgins of illustrious 
parents, who were consecrated to Jupiter by 
the Thebans of Egypt. It was required 
that they should prostitute themselves, an 
infamous custom which was considered as 
a purification, during which they were pub- 
licly mourned, and afterwards they were 
permitted to marry. Strab. 17. 

Palladium, a celebrated statue of Pallas. 
It was about three cubits high, and re- 
presented the goddess as sitting and hold- 
ing a pike in her right hand, and in her 
left a distafif and a spindle. It fell down 
from heaven near the tent of Ilus, as that 
prince was building the citadel of Ilium. 
Some nevertheless suppose that it fell at 
Pessinus in Ph-ygia, or according to others, 
Dardanus received it as a present from his 
mother Electra. There are some authors 
who maintain that the Palladium was made 
with the bones of Pelops by Abaris; but 
Apollodorus seems to say, that it was no 
more than a piece of clock-work, which 
moved of itself. However discordant the 
opinions of ancient authors be about this 
famous statue, it is universally agreed, 
that on its preservation depended the safety 
of Troy. This fatality was well known to 
the Greeks during the Trojan war, and 
therefore Ulysses and Diomedcs were com- 
missioned to steal it away. They effected 
their purpose; and if we rely upon the au- 
thority of some authors, they were directed 
how to carry it away by Helenus the sou 
of Priam, who proved, in this, unfaithful to 
his country, because his brother Deiphobus, 
at the death of Paris, had married Helen, 
of whom he was enamoured. Minerva was 
displeased with the violence which was of- 
fered to her statue, and according to Virgil, 
the Palladium itself appeared to have re- 
ceived life and motion, and by the flashes 
which started from its eyes, and its sudden 
springs from the earth, it seemed to shew the 
resentment of the goddess. The true Pal- 
ladium, as some authors observe, was not car- 
ried away from Troy by the Greeks, but only 
one of the statues of similar size and shape, 
which were placed near it, to deceive what- 
ever sacrilegious persona attempted to steal 
it. The Palladium, therefore, as they say, 
was conveyed safe from Troy to Italy by 
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ASneas, and it was afterwards preserved by 
the Romans with the greatest secrecy and 
veneration, in the temple of Vesta, a circum- 
stance which none but the vestal virgins 
knew. Herodian. 1, c. 14, Sec. — Ovid. 
Fail. 6, v. 442, &c. Met. 15, v. 556. — 

Bictys Cret. 1, c. 5 Apollod. 5, c. 12. — 

Dionys. Hal. 1, &c. — Homer . II. 10. — 

Virg. JEn. 2, v. 1 66. 1. 9, v. 151 Pint, de 

reb. Rom. — Lucan. 9. — Bares Phryg. — 
Juv. 5, v. 139. 

Palladios, a Greek physician, whose 
treatise on fevers was edited 8vo. L. Bat . 
1745. — — — A learned Roman under Ad- 
rian, Sec. 

Pall antrum, a town of Italy, or perhaps 
more properly a citadel built by Evander, on 
mount Palatine, from whence its name ori- 
ginates. Virgil says, it was called after Pal- 
las, the grandfather of Evander ; but Diony- 
sius derives its name from Palantium, a town 
of Arcadia. Dionys. 1, c. 51. — Virg. JEn. 8, 
v. 54 & 541. 

Pallantia, a town of Spain now Palen- 
cia , on the river Cea. Mela, 2, c. 6. 

Pallantias, a patronymic of Aurora, as 
being related to the giant Pallas. Ovid. 
Met. 9, fab. 12. 

Pallantides, the 50 sons of Pallas, the 
son of Pandion, and the brother of JEgeus. 
They were all killed by Theseus, the son of 
AEgeus, whom they opposed when he came to 
take possession of his father’s kingdom. This 
opposition they showed in hopes of succeeding 
to the throne, as AEgeus left no children ex- 
cept Theseus, whose legitimacy was even dis- 
puted, as he was born at TYcezene. Pint, in 
Thes. — Paus. 1, c. 22. 

Pallas, (Mis,) a daughter of Jupiter, the 
samtT as Minerva. The goddess received this 
name either because she killed the giant Pal- 
las, or perhaps from the spear which she seems 
to brandish in her hands ('rttZ.Xniv). For the 
functions, power, and character of the god- 
dess, vid. Minerva. 

Pallas, (antis,) a son of king Evander, 
sent with some troops to assist AEneas. He 
was killed by Turnus, the king of the Rutuli, 
after he had made a great slaughter of the 

enemy. Virg. JEn. 8, v. 104, Sec One 

of the giants, son of Tartarus and Terra. He 
was killed by Minerva, who covered herself 
with his skin, whence, as some suppose, she is 
called Pallas. Apollod. 5, c. 12. — A son 
of Crius and Eurybia, who married the nymph 
Styx, by whom he had Victory, Valor, Sec. 

Hesiod. Theog. A son of Eycaon. — — . A 

son of Pandion, father of Clytus and Butes. 

Ovid. Met . 7, fab . 17 Apollod. " A freed 

man of Claudius, famous for the power and 
the riches he obtained. He advised the em- 
peror, his master, to many Agrippina, and to 
adopt her son Nero for his successor. It was 
by his means, and those of Agrippina, that the 
death of Claudius was hastened, and that Nero 
was raised to the throne. Nero forgot to 

whom 



whom he was indebted for the crovm. lie 
discarded Pallas, and some time after caused 
him to be put to death, that he might make 
himself master of his great riches, A. D. 63. 
Tacit. 12. Aim. c. 55. 

Pallene, a small peninsula of Macedonia, 
formerly called Phlegra, situate above the bay 
of Thermae on the jEgean sea, and containing 
five cities, the principal of which is called Pal- 
lene. It was in this place, according to some 
of the ancients, that an engagement happened 
between the gods and the giants. Lie. 31, 
c. 45. 1. 45, c. 50. — Virg. G. 4, v. 591.— 
Ovid. Met. 15, v. 557. A village of At- 

tica, where Minerva had a temple, and where 
the Pallantides chiefly resided. Herodot . 1, 
c. 161. — Plut. in Thes. 

Pa licenses, a people of Cepliallenia, whose 
chief town was called Pala or Palaia. Lio. 
58, c. 18. — Polyb. 5 , c. 5. 

Palma, a governor of Syria. 

Palmaeia, a small island opposite Tarra- 
clna m Latiuxn. Plui. 5, c . 6. 

Palmyra, the capital of Palmyrene , a 
country on the eastern boundaries of Syria, 
now called Theudemor, or Tadmor. It is fa- 
mous for being the seat of the celebrated 
Zenobia and of Odenatus, in the reign of 
the emperor Aurelian. It is now in ruins, 
and the splendor and magnificence of its por- 
tiooes, temples, and palaces, are now fre- 
quently examined by the curious and the 
learned. Plui. 6, c. 26 & 50. 

Palphurius, one of the flatterers of Do- 
mitian. Juv. 4, v. 55. 

Palumjjinum, a town of Samnlum. l.w. 
10, c. 45. 

Pamisos, a river of Thessaly, falling into 
the Peneus. Herodot. 7, c. 129. — Plui. 4, 
c. 8. Another of Messenia in Pelopon- 

nesus. 

Pammenes, an Athenian general, sent to 
assist Megalopolis against the Mautineans, 
&c. An astrologer. A learned Gre- 

cian who was preceptor to Brutus. Cic. Prut. 
97, Orat. 9. 

P ammon, a son of Priam and Ilecuba. 
Apollod. 

Pamfa, a village near Tentyra in Thrace. 
Jvv. 15, v. 76. 

Pamphjlus, a celebrated painter of Ma- 
cedonia, in the age of Philip, distinguished 
above his rivals by a superior knowledge of 
literature, and the cultivation of those studies 
which taught him to infuse more successfully 
grace and dignity into his pieces. lie was 
founder of the school for painting at Sicyon, 
and he made a law which was observed not 
only in Sicyon, but all over Greece, that 
none but the children of noble and digni- 
fied persons should be permitted to learn 
painting. Apelles was one of his pupils. — 
Diog. — A son of Neoclides, among the 
pupils of Plato. JDiog. 

Pamphos, a Greek poet, supposed to have 
lived before Hesiod's age. 
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Pamphyla, a Greek woman who wrote (i 
general history in 55 books, in Nero’s reign. 
This history, so much commended by the an- 
cients, is lost. 

Pamphylia, a province of Asia Minor, 
anciently called Mopsopia, and bounded on 
the south by a part of the Mediterranean, 
called the Pamphylian sea , west by Lyeia, 
north by Pisiclia, and east by Cilicia. It 
abounded with pastures, vines, and olives, 
and was peopled by a Grecian colony. Strab. 
14. — Mela, 1, — Paus. 7, c. 5. — * PUn. 5, 
c. 26. — Lw . 57, c. 25 & 40. 

Pan was the god of shepherds, of hunts- 
men, and of all the inhabitants of the 
country. lie was the son of Mercury, by 
Diyope, according to Homoi. Some give 
him Jupiter and Callisto for parents, others 
Jupiter and Ybis or Oueis. Lucian, Ily- 
ginus, &c. suppoit that he was the son of 
Mercury and Penelope, the daughter of 
Icarius, and that die god gained the af- 
fections of the princess under the form of 
a goat, as she tended her father’s flocks 
on mount Taygetus, before her marriage 
with the king of Ithaca. Some authors 
maintain that Penelope became mother of 
Pan, during the absence of Ulysses in the 
Trojan war, and that he was the offspring 
of all the suitors that frequented the palace 
of Penelope, whence he received the name 
of Pan, which signifies all or every thine,. 
Pan was a monster in appearance, he had 
two small horns on Ills head, his com- 
plexion was ruddy, his nose flat, and his 
legs, thighs, tail, and feet, were those of a 
goat. The education of Pan was en- 
trusted to a nymph of Arcadia, called Siuoe, 
but the nurse, according to llomer, terri- 
fied at the sight of such a monster, fled 
away and left him. lie was wrapped up 
in the skin of beasts by his father, and car- 
ried to heaven, where Jupiter and the gods 
long entertained themselves with the oddity 
of his appearance. Bacchus was greatly 
pleased with him, and gave him the name 
of Pan. The god of shepherds chiefly re- 
sided in Arcadia, where the woods and the 
most rugged mountains were his habita- 
tion. He invented the flute with seven 
reeds, which he called Syrinx, in honor of 
a beautiful nymph of die same name, to 
whom he attempted to offer violence and 
who was changed into a reed. He was con- 
tinually employed in deceiving the neigh- 
bouring nymphs, and often with success. 
Though deformed in his shape and fea- 
tures, yet he had the good fortune to cap- 
tivate Diana, and of gaining her favor, 
by transforming himself into a beautiful 
white goat He was also enamoured of a 
nymph of the mountains called Echo, by 
whom lie had a son called Lynx. He 
also paid his addresses to Omphale, queen 
of Lydia, and it is well known hi what 
manner hewa- received, [rid. Omphale.] 
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The worship of Pan was well established, 
particularly in Arcadia, where he gave 
oracles on mount Lycaeus. His festivals, 
called by the Greeks Lyccea , were brought 
to Italy by Evander, and they were well 
known at Rome by the name of the Lu- 
percalia. [rid. Lupercalia.] The worship, 
and the different functions of Pan, aie de- 
rived from the mythology of the ancient 
Egyptians. This god was one of the eight 
great gods of the Egyptians, who ranked 
before the other 12 gods, whom the Ro- 
mans called Consentes . He was worshipped 

with the greatest solemnity over all Egypt. 
His statues represented him as a goat, not 
because he was really such, but this was 
done for mysterious reasons. He was the 
emblem of fecundity, and they looked upon 
him as the principle of all things. His 
horns, as some observe, represented the 
rays of the sun, and the brightness of the 
heavens was expressed by the vivacity and 
the ruddiness of his complexion. The star 
whicli lie wore on liis breast, was the symbol 
of the firmament, and his hairy legs and feet 
denbted the inferior parts of the earth, such 
as the woods and plants. Some suppose that 
he appeared as a goat because when the gods 
fled into Egypt, in their war against the 
giants, Pan transformed himself into a goat, 
an example which was immediately followed 
by all the deities. Pan, accordiug to some, 
is the same as Faunus, and he is the chief of 
all the Satyrs. Plutarch mentions, that in 
the reign of Tiberius, an extraordinary voice 
was heard near the Echinades, in the Ionian 
sea, which exclaimed, that the great Pan was 
dead. This was readily believed by the em- 
peror, and the astrologers were consulted;, 
but they were unable to explain the meaning 
of so supernatural a voice, which probably 
proceeded from the imposition of one of the 
courtiers who attempted to terrify Tiberius. 
In Egypt, in the town of Mendes, which 
word also signifies a goat , there was a sacred 
goat kept with the most ceremonious sanc- 
tity. "The death of this animal was always 
attended with the greatest solemnities, and 
like that of another Apis, became the cause 
of an universal mourning. As Pan usually 
terrified the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
country, that kind of fear which often seizes 
men, and which is only ideal and imaginary, 
has received from him the name of panic 
fear. This kind of terror has been exem- 
plified not only in individuals, but in numer- 
ous armies, such as that of Brennus, which 
was thrown into the greatest consternation 
at Rome, without any cause or plausible 
reason. Ovid. Fast. 1, v. 396. 1, 2, v. 277. 
Met. 1, v. 689. — Vivg. 65. 3, v. 17. Mn. 8, 
V. 545. a. 5, v. 592. — Juv. 2, v. 142. — 
— Paus* 8, c. 50. — It at. 15, v. 527. — Var- 
to * dc L. L. 5, c. 5. — Liv. 1, c. 5. — Dio- 
nys. Hal. 1. — Heroin. % c. 46 & 145, &c. 
•—Diod. 1. — Orpheus hymn. 10. Ho } tier. 
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hymn, in Pan . — Lucian. Diod. Merc. «$• 
Pan. — ApoUod . I, t. 4 

PanXcea, a goddess, daughter of iE^cu- 
lapius, who presided over health. Lucan. 9, 
v. 918. — Phn. 55, c. 11, & c . 

Pan-etius a stoic jihilosopher of Rhodes, 
158 B. C. .He studied at Athens for some 
time, of which he refused to become a citi- 
zen, observing, that a good and modest man 
ought to be satisfied with one country. He 
came to Rome, where he reckoned amono- 
his pupils Loalius and Scipio the second 
Africanus. To the latter he was attached 
by the closest ties of friendship and par- 
tiality, he attended him in his expeditions, 
and partook of all his pleasures and amuse- 
ments. To the interest of their countryman 
at Rome, the Rhodians were greatly in- 
debted for their prosperity and the immu- 
nities which they for some time enjoyed. 
Pansetius wrote a treatise on the duties of 
man, whose merit can be ascertained from 
the encomiums which Cicero bestows upon 
it. Cic. in QJJic . de Div. 1. In Acad. 2, 
c. 2. de 2V. D. 2, c. 46. — A tyrant 
of Leontini in Sicily, B. C. 615. Po- 
lyeen. 5. * 

Panjetoliiem, a general assembly of the 
iEtolians. Liv. 51, c. 29. 1. 55, c. 52. 

Pan ares, a general of Crete, defeated by 
Metellus, &c. 

Panariste, one of the waiting women 
of Berenice, the wife of king Antiochus. 
Poh/crn. 8. 

P a nathen je a, festivals in honor of Mi- 
nerva. the patroness of Athens. They were 
first instituted by Erechtheus or Orpheus, 
and called Athmcea, but Theseus after- 
wards renewed them, and caused them to 
be celebrated and observed by all the tribes 
of Athens, which he had united into one, 
and from this reason the festivals received 
their name. Some suppose that they are the 
same as the Roman Quinquatria, as they are 
often called by that name among the Latins. 
In the first years of the institution, they were 
observed only during one day, but afterwards 
the time was prolonged, and the celebration 
was attended with greater pomp and solem- 
nity. The festivals were two ; the great 
Panalhcncea (ysyaXec.), which were observed 
every fifth year, beginning on the 22d of the 
month called Ilecatombaeon, or 7th of July, 
and the lesser Panuthencea • which, 

were kept every 5d year, or rather annually, 
beginning on the 21st or 20th of the month 
called T/iargelion, corresponding to the 5th 
or 6th day of the month of May. In the 
lesser festivals there were three games con- 
ducted by ten presidents chosen from the 
ten tribes, of Athens, who ^continued four 
years in office. On the evening of the first 
day there was a race with torches, in which 
men on foot, and afterwards on horseback, 
contended. The same was also exhibited in 
the greater festivals. The second combat 

was 



was gymnical, and exhibited a trial of stiength 
and bodily dexterity. The last was a musi- 
cal contention, first instituted by Pericles. 
In the songs they celebrated the gcneious 
undertaking of Harmodius and Aristogiton, 
who opposed the Pisistratidse, and of Thrasy- 
bulus. who delivered Athens from its thirty 
tyrants. Phrynis of Mitylene was the first 
who obtained the victory by playing upon 
the harp. There were besides other musical 
insti undents, on which they played in concert, 
such as flutes, &c. The poets contended 
in four plays, called from their number 
vtr^oeXoym. The last of these was a satire. 
Tli ere was also at Sunium an imitation of a 
naval fight. Whoever obtained the victory 
in any of these games was rewarded with a 
vessel of oil, which he w r as permitted to dis- 
pose of in whatever manner lie pleased, and 
it was unlawful for any other person to 
tiansport that commodity. The conqueror 
also received a crown of the olives which 
grew in the groves of Academus, and were 
sacied to Minerva, and called po?uat, from 
fiogos, death, in remembrance of the tra- 
gical end of Hallirliotius the son of Nep- 
tune, who cut his own legs when he at- 
tempted to cut down die olive which had 
given the victory to Minerva in preference 
to his father, when these two deities con- 
tended about giving a name to Athens. Some 
suppose that the word is derived from fzt^os, 
a part, because these olives were given by 
contribution by all such as attended at the 
festivals. There was also a dance called 
Pyrrhichia, performed by young boys in 
armour, in imitation of Minerva, who thus 
expressed her triumph over the -vanquished 
Titans. Gladiators were also introduced 
when Athens became tributary to the Ho- 
mans. During the celebration no person 
was permitted to appear in dyed garments, 
and if any one transgressed he was punished 
according to the discretion of the president 
of the games. After these things, a sump- 
tuous sacrifice was offered, in which every 
one of the Athenian boroughs contributed 
an ox, and the whole was concluded by 
an entertainment for all the company with 
the flesh that remained from the sacrifice. 
In the greater festivals, the same rites and 
ceremonies were usually observed, but with 
more solemnity and magnificence Others 
were also added, particularly the procession, 
in which Minerva’s sacred m-xXos, or gar- 
ment, was carried. This garment was woven 
by a select number of virgins, called t^ya^t. 
%tti, from fyyov, work. They were super- 
intended by two of the k^tupaga/, or young 
virgins, not above seventeen years of age 
nor under eleven, whose garments were 
white and set off with ornaments of gold. 
Minerva’s peplus was of a white color, with- 
out sleeves, and embroidered with gold. Upon 
it were described the achievements of the 
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goddess, particularly her victories over the 
giants. The exploits of Jupiter and the 
other gods were also represented tlicie, and 
from that ciicumstance men of courage and 
bravery arc said to be <nrrXov, worthy 
to be pourtrayed on Minerva’s sacred gar- 
ment. In the procession of the peplus , the 
following ceremonies were observed. In the 
ceramicus , without the city, there was an 
engine built in the foun of a ship, upon 
which Minerva's garment was hung as a 
sail, and the whole was conducted, not 
by beasts, as some have supposea, but by 
subterraneous machines, to the temple of 
Ceres Eleusinia, and fi om thence to the 
citadel, where the peplus was placed upon 
Minerva’s statue, which was laid upon a 
bed woven or strewed with flowers, which 
was called irXeczis. Hu sons of all ages, 
of every sex and qualitv, attended the pro- 
cession, which was led by old men and 
women carrying olive branches in their 
hands, from which reason tney were called 
SuXXeQ'got, beaters of green boughs. Next 
followed men of full age with shields and 
spears. They were attended by the pirtwi, 
or foreigners, who carried small boats as 
a token of their foreign origin, and from 
that account they were called crxapvp %ot, 
boat-bearers . After them came the women 

attended by the wives of the foreigners called 
because they carried wafer-pots. 
Next to these came young men ct owned 
with millet and singing hymns to the god- 
dess, and after them followed select virgins 
of the noblest families, called Kccvvip qo/, 
basket-bearers, because they carried baskets, 
in which weie ceitain tilings necessary for 
the celebration, with whatever utensils were 
also requisite. These several necessaries 
were generally in the possession of the chief 
manager of the festival called 
I who distributed them when occasion ottered. 

! The virgins were attended by the daughters 
of the foreigners who carried umbrellas and 
little seats, from which they were nninea 
seat-carriers . The boys, called 
c rxdccptxoi, as it may be supposed, led the 
rear cloathed in coats generally worn at pio- 
cessions. The necessaries for this and every 
other festival were prepared in a public hall 
erected for that purpose, between tlie Pinson 
gate and the temple of Ceres. The manage- 
ment and the care of the whole was entrusted 
to the vo (At<poXeaa$, or people employed in 
seeing the rites and ceremonies properly ob- 
served. It was also usual to set all prisoners 
at liberty, and to present golden ciowns to 
such as had deserved well of their country. 
Some persons were also chosen to sing some 
of Homer’s poems, a custom which vras first 
introduced by Hipparchus the son of Pisis- 
tratus. It was also customary in this festival 
and every other quinquennial festival, to pray 
for the 4 prosperity of the Platasans, whose 

services 



sendees bad been so conspicuous at the battle 
of Marathon. Pint* in Tkes. — Pans. Arc . 2. 
— JElian . V. H. 8, c. 2. — Apollod. 5, c. 14. 

Panchjea, Panchea, or Panchaia, an 
island of Arabia Felix, where Jupiter Tri- 
phylius had a magnificent temple. - - --A part 
of Arabia Felix, celebrated for the myrrh, 
frankincense, and perfumes which it pro- 
duced. Virg . G, 2, v. 159. 1. 4, v. 579. 
Culex, 87. — Ovid . Met. 1, v. 509, &c. — 
l)iod. 5. — Lucret. 2, v. 417. 

Panda, two deities at Rome, who pre- 
sided one over the openings of roads ; and the 
other over the openings of towns. Varro de 
P. R. l.—A. Gell. 15, c. 22. 

Pandama, a girl of India favored by Her- 
cules, &c. Poly ccn. 1. 

Pandaria, or Pandataria, a small island 
of the Tyrrhene sea. 

PANniaus, a son of Lycaon, who assisted 
the Trojans in their war against the Greeks. 
He went to the war without a chariot, and 
therefore he generally fought on foot. He 
broke the truce which had been agreed upon 
between the Greeks and Trojans, and wounded 
Men61aus and Diomedes, and shewed himself 
brave and unusually courageous. He was 
at last killed by Diomedes; and iEneas, 
who then carried him in his chariot, by 
attempting to revenge his death, nearly 
perished by the hands of the furious enemy. 
Hictys Cret . 2, c. 55. — Homer . II. 2 8c 5. 

— Hygin. fab, 1 12. — Virg . Mn. 5, v. 495. 

— Strab. 14. — Servius in loco . A son 

of Alcanor killed with his brother Bitias 

by Turnus. Virg. AEn. 9, v. 7 55 A 

native of Crete punished with death for 
being accessary to the theft of Tantalus. 
What this theft was is unknown. Some, 
however, suppose that Tantalus stole the 
ambrosia and the nectar from the tables 
of the gods to which he had been ad- 
mitted, or that he carried away a dog which 
watched Jupiter’s temple in Crete, in which 
crime Pandarus was concerned, and for which 
he suffered. Pandarus had two daughters, 
Camiro and Clytia, who were also deprived 
of their mother by a sudden death, and left 
without friends or protectors. Venus had 
compassion upon them, and she fed them 
with milk, honey, and wine. The goddesses 
were all equally interested in their welfare. 
Juno gave them wisdom and beauty ; Diana 
a handsome figure and regular features, and 
Minerva instructed them in whatever domes- 
tic accomplishment can recommend a wife. 
Venus wished still to make their happiness 
more complete; and when they were come 
to nubile years the goddess prayed Jupiter to 
pant them kind and tender husbands. But 
m her absence the Haxpyes carried away the 
virgins and delivered them to the Eumenides 
to share the punishment which their father 
suffered. Pans * 10, c. 50. — Pindar . 

PandXros, or Pandareus, a man who 
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had a daughter called Philomela. She was 
changed into a nightingale, after she had 
killed, by mistake, her son Itylus, whose 
death she mourned in the greatest melan- 
choly. Some suppose him to be the same as 
Pandion, king of Athens. 

Pandataria, an island on the coast of 
Lucania, now called Santa Maria. 

Pandates, a friend of Datames at the 
court of Artaxcrxes. C. Nep. m Hat . 

Pandemia, a surname of Venus, expres- 
sive of her great power over the affections of 
mankind. 

Pandemus, one of the surnames of the god 
of love, among the Egyptians and the Greeks, 
who distinguished two Cupids, one of whom 
was the vulgar, called Pandemus, and an- 
other of a purer, and more celestial origin. 
Plut. in Erot. 

Pandia, a festival at Athens established 
by Pandion, from whom it received its 
name, or because it was observed in honor 
of Jupiter, who can ra. vrctv<ra 'biyiuuv move 
and turn all things as he pleases. Some 
suppose that it concerned the moon, because 
it does ‘rcLvrort Uvcu, 7iioves incessantly y by 
shewing itself day and night, rather than the 
sun which never appears but in the day 
time. It was celebrated after the Dionysia, 
because Bacchus is sometimes taken for the 
Sun or Apollo, and therefore the brother, 
or, as some will have it, the son of the 
moon. 

Pandion, a king of Athens, son of Erich- 
thon and Pasithea, who succeeded his father, 
B. C. 1457. He became father of Procne 
and Philomela, Erechtheus, and Butes, 
During his reign, there was such an abund- 
ance of corn, wine, and oil, that it was pub- 
licly reported that Bacchus and Minerva had 
personally visited Attica, tie waged a suc- 
cessful war against Labdacus king of Bceo- 
tia, and gave his daughter Procne in mar- 
riage to Tereus, king of Thrace, who had 
assisted him. The treatment which Philo- 
mela received from her brother-in-law, 
Tereus, [Fief. Philomela,] was the source of 
infinite grief to Pandion, and he died through 
excess of sorrow, after a reign of 40 years. 
There was also another Pandion, son of 
Cecrops 2d, by Metiaduca, who succeeded 
to his father, B. C. 1507. He was driven 
from his * paternal dominions, and fled to 
Pylaa king of Megara, who gave him his 
daughter Pella in marriage, and resigned his 
crown to him. Pandion became father oi 
four children, called from him Pandionidce, 
iEgeus, Pallas, Nisus, and Lycus. The 
eldest of these children recovered his fa- 
ther’s kingdom. Some authors have con- 
founded the two Pandions together in such 
an indiscriminate manner, that they seem 
to have been only one and the same person. 
Many believe that Philomela and Procne 
were the daughters, not of Pandion the 1st, 

but 
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but of Pandion the 2d. Ovid* Mat. 6, v. 
676. — Apollod. 5, c. 15. — Paus . 1, c. 5. — 

Hy gin. fab. 48. A son of Phineus and 

Cleopatra, deprived of his eye-sight by his 
father. Apollod. 3, c. 15. - - - -- A son of iEgyp- 
tus and Hephsestina. — — A king of the In- 
dies in the age of Augustus. 

Pandora, a celebrated woman, the first 
mortal female that ever lived, according to 
the opinion of the poet Hesiod. She was 
made with clay by Vulcan at the request 
of Jupiter, who wished to punish the im- 
piety and artifice of Prometheus, by giving 
him a wife. When this woman of clay had 
been made by the artist, and received life, 
all the gods vied in making her presents. 
Venus gave her beauty and the ait of 
pleasing ; the Graces gave her the power of 
captivating ; Apollo taught her how to sing ; 
Mercury instructed her in eloquence ; and 
Minerva gave her the most rich and splendid 
ornaments. From all these valuable presents, 
which she had received from the gods, the 
woman was called Pandora, which intimates 
that she had received every necessary gift, 
irc&v Seoqov. Jupiter after this gave her a 
beautiful box, which she was ordered to pre- 
sent to the man who married her ; and by the 
commission of the god, Mercury conducted 
her to Prometheus. The artful mortal was 
sensible of the deceit, and as he had always 
distrusted Jupiter, as well as the rest of the 
gods, since lie had stolen fire away from the 
sun to animate his man of clay, he sent away 
Pandora without suffering himself to be cap- 
tivated by her charms. His brother Epime- 
theus was not possessed of the same prudence 
and sagacity. He married Pandora, and 
when he opened the box which she presented 
to him, there issued from it a multitude of 
evils and distempers, which dispersed them- 
selves all over the world, and which, from 
that fatal moment, have never ceased to afflict 
the human race. Hope was the, only one 
who remained at the bottom of the box, and 
it is she alone who has the wonderful power 
of easing the labors of man, and of rendering 
his troubles and his sorrows less painful in 
life. Desibd. Theog. § Dies. — Apollod. 1, 
c. 7. — Paus. 1, c. 24. — Hygin. 14. — A 
daughter of Erechtheus king of Athens. She 
was sister to Protogenia, who sacrificed her- 
self for her country at the beginning of the 
Boeotian war. 

Pandorus, a son of Erechtheus, king of 
Athens. 

Pandosxa, a town in the country of the 
Brutii, situate on a mountain. Alexander, 
king of the Molossi, died there. Slrab. 6 . 
A town of Epirus. Plin. 4, c. 1. 

Pandrosos, a daughter of Cecrops, king 
of Athens, sister to Aglauros and Horse. 
She was the only one of the sisters,, who had 
not the fatal curiosity to open a basket wliich 
Minerva had entrusted to their care, [Fid. 
Erichthonius,] for which sincerity a temple 
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was l aided to her, near that of Mineiva, and 
a festival instituted in liei honor, called Pan- 
drosia. Ovid. Met. 2, v. 738.— — Apollod. 5. 

— Pans. 1, &c. 

Panenus, or Panjeus, a celebrated painter 
who was for some time engaged in painting 
the battle of Marathon. Plin. 55. 

Pang^rus, a mountain of Thrace, an- 
ciently called Moms Caraimnus , and joined 
to mount Ithodope near the sources of the 
river Nestus. It was inhabited by foui dif- 
ferent nations. It was on this mountain 
that Lycurgus, the Tlnacian king, was 
torn to pieces, and that Oipheus called the 
attention of the wild beasts, and of the 
mountains and woods to listen to his 
song. It abounded in gold and silver 
mines, lletodol , 5, c. IG, &c. 1. 7, c. 115. 

— Firg. G. 4, v. 4 O' 2. — Ovid. Fast. 3, v. 
759. — Thucyd . 2. — Lucan. 1, v. 679. 1. 7, 
v. 482 

Paniasis, a man who wrote a poem upon 
Hercules, &c. [Fid. Panyasis.] 

X^anioniiiM, a place at the foot of 
mount Mycale, near the town of Ephesus in 
Asia Minor, sacred to Neptune of Ilelice. 
It was in this place that all the states of 
Ionia assembled, either to consult for their 
own safety and prosperity, or to celeb tale 
festivals, or to offer a sacrifice for the good 
of all the nation, whence the name 
all Ionia. The deputies of the twelve 
Ionian cities which assembled there were 
those of Miletus, Myus, Priene, Ephesus, 
Lebedos, Colophon, Clazomena?, Phoctva, 
Tcos, Chios, Samos, and Erythra*. If the 
bull offered in sacrifice bellowed, it was ac- 
counted an omen of the highest favor, as the 
sound was particularly acceptable to the god 
of the sea, as in some manner it resembled 
the roaring of the waves of the ocean. J I era- 
dot. 1, c. 148, &c. — Strab. 14. — Mela, l, 
c. 17. 

Panius, ^ place at Coelo-Syria, where An- 
tiochus defeated Scopas, B.C. 198. 

Pan noma, a large country of Europe, 
bounded on the east by Upper Moesia, south 
by Dalmatia, west by Noricum, and north 
by the Danube. It was divided by the 
ancients into Lower and Upper Pannoiiia. 
The inhabitants were of Celtic origin, and 
were first invaded by J. Ctesar, and con- 
quered in the reign of Tiberius. Philip 
and his son Alexander some ages before 
had successively conquered it. Sirmium 
was the ancient capital of all Pannonia, 
which contains the modern province of 
Croatia, Carniola, Selavonia, Bosnia, Win- 
diseh, March, with part of Servia, and of 
the kingdoms of Hungary and Austria. 
Lucan . 5, v. 95. 1. 6, v. 220 , — 1 'Until. 4, el. 
1, v. 109. — Plin. 5. — Lion. Cass. 49.—* 
Strab. 4 & 7. — Jorrmnd. — Palarc. % c. 9* 

— Suet. Aug. 20. 

Panouuus* a Greek poet, mentioned by 
Suidas. 

Fanomphaeus, 
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T’wovrpnjRirs, a surname of Jupiter, 
either because he was worshipped by every 
nation on earth, or because he heard the 
prayers and the supplications which were ad- 
dressed to him, or because the rest of the gods 
deiived from him their knowledge of futurity. 
(rug omnis, l{A<pw mr.) Ovid. Met. 11, v. 198. 
— Homer. II. 8. 

Panope, or Panopea, one of the Nereides, 
whom sailors generally invoked in storms. 
Her name signifies, giving every assistance, or 
seeing every thing. Hesiod . Theog. 251. — 
Virg. JEn. 5, v. 825. One of* the daugh- 
ters of Thespius. Apollod. 2, c. 7. A 

town of Phocis, called also Panopeus. Ovid. 
Met. 3, v. 19. — I ao. 32, c. 18. — Pans. 10, 
c. 4. — Stat. Theb. 7, v. 344. — Homer. II. 2, 
v. 27. Od. 11, v. 580. 

Pa notes, a famous huntsman among the 
attendants of Acesles, king of Sicily, who was 
one of those that engaged in the games exhi- 
bited by 2Eneas. Virg. JEn. 5, v. 300. 

Panopeus, a son of Phocus and Asterodia, 
who accompanied ‘Vmphitryon when he made 
war against the Teleboans. He was father 
to Epeus, who made the celebrated wooden 
horse at the siege of Troy. Pans. 2, c. 29. — 
Apollod. 2, c. 4. A town of Phocis, be- 

tween Orchomenos and the Cephisus. Paus . 
10, c. 4. — Slrab. 9. 

Panopion, a Roman 'saved from death 
by the uncommon fidelity of his servant. 
When the assassins came to murder him as 
being proscribed, the servant exchanged 
clothes with his master, and let him escape 
by a back-door. He afterwards went into 
his master’s bed, and suffered himself to 
be killed as if Panopion himself. Val. 
Maw. 

Panopolis, the city of Pan, a town of 
Egypt, called also Chemmis. Pan had there 
a temple, where he was worshipped with 
great solemnity, and represented in a statue 
fascino longissimo el erecto. JDiod. 5. — Slrab. 
17. 

Panoptes, a name of Argus, from the 
power of his eyes. Apollod. 2. 

P \ nor mls, now called Palermo , a town 
of Sicily, built by the Phoenicians, on the 
north-west part of the island, with a good 
and capacious harbour. It was the strongest 
hold of the Carthaginians in Sicily, and it 
was at last taken with difficulty by the Ro- 
mans. Mela, % c. 7 Ital. 14, v. 262. 

■ — A town of the Thracian Chersonesus. 

A town of Ionia, near Ephesus, — — 

another in Crete, in Macedonia, — 

Achaia, Samos. — — A Messenian who 

insulted the religion of the Lacedemonians. 

[ Vid Gonippus.J 

Pa noth, a people of Scythia, said to have 
very large ears. Plin. 4, c. 13. 

Pansa, C. Vibius, a Roman consul, who, 
with A. HIrtius, pursued the murderers of J. 
Caesar, and was killed in a battle near Mu- 
tnia. On bis death-bed he advised young 
544 
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Octavius to unite his interest with that of An- 
tony, if he wished to revenge the death of 
Julius Caesar, and from his friendly advice 
soon after rose the celebrated second triumvi- 
rate. Some suppose that Pansa was put to 
death by Octavius himself, or tlnough him, 
by the physician Glicon, who poured poison 
into the wounds of his patient. Pansa and 
Hirtius were the two last consuls who enjoyed 
the dignity of chief magistiates of Rome with 
full power. The authority of the consuls 
afterwards dwindled into a shadow. Patei'c. 

% c. 6. — Dio. 46. — Ovid. Trist. 3, el. 5 

Phtt. Sc Appian. 

Pantag nost us, a brother of Polycrates, 
tyrant of Samos. Poly ten. 1. 

Pantagyas, a small river on the eastern 
coast of Sicily, which falls into the sea, after 
running a short space in lough cascades over 
rugged stones and precipices. Virg. JEn. 3, 
v. 689. — Ital. 14, v. 252. — Ovid . Fast. 4, 
v. 471. 

Pantaleon, a king of Pisa, who pre- 
sided at the Olympic games, B. C. 664, 
after excluding the Elcans, who on that ac- 
count expunged the * Olympiad from the 
Fasti, and called it the 2d Anolympiad. 
They had called for the same reason the 
8th the 1st Anolympiad, because the PistcanA 
presided. — An iEtolian cliief. Dio. 42, 
c. 15. 

Pantanus lacus, the lake of Desinai is 
situated in Apulia at the mouth of the Frento. 
Phiz. 3, c. 1 2. 

Pantauchus, a man appointed over iEto- 
lia by Demetrius, &c. Pint. 

Panteus, a friend of Cleomenes, king of 
Sparta, &c. Pint. 

Pa nth ibes, a man who married Italia, the 
daughter of Themistocles. 

Panthea, the wife of Abradates, cele- 
brated for her beauty and conjugal affection. 
She was taken prisoner by Cyrus, who re- 
fused to visit her, not to be ensnared by the 
power of her personal charms. She killed 
herself on the body of her husband, who 
had been slain in a battle, &c. f Vid. Abra- 
dates.] Xenoph. Cyrop. — Svidas. The 

mother of Eumams, the faithful servant of 
Ulysses. 

Pantheon, a celebrated temple at Rome, 
built by Agrippa, in the reign of Augustus, 
and dedicated to all the gods, whence the 
name Hho$. It was struck with light- 
ning some time after, and partly destroyed. 
Adrian repaired it, and it still remains at 
Rome, converted into a Christian temple, the 
admiration of the curious. Plin. 36, c. 15. 
— Marcell 16, c. 10. 

Pantheus, or Panthus, a Trojan, son of 
Othryas the priest of Apollo. When his coun- 
try was burnt by the Greeks, he followed the 
fortune of iEneas, and was killed. Virg. JEn* 
2, v. 429. 

Panthoides, a patronymic of Euphorbus, 
the son of Pan thou s. Pythagoras is some- 
times 
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times called by that name, as he asserted that 
he was Euphorbus during the Trojan war. 
Horat. 1, od. 28, v. 10. — Ovid. Met . 15, v. 
161. A Spartan general killed by Peri- 

cles at the battle of Tanagra. 

Panticapjkum, now Kerche, a town of 
Taurica Chersonesus, built by the Mile- 
sians, and governed some time by its own 
laws, and afterwards subdued by the kings 
of Bosphorus. It was, according to Strabo, 
the capital of the European Bosphorus. 
Mithridates the Great died there. Flirt. — - 
Strab. 

Panticapes, a river of European Scythia, 
which falls into the Borysthenes, supposed to 
be the Sainaia of the moderns. Herodot. 4, 
c. 54. 

Pantilius, a buffoon, ridiculed by Horat. 
1, Sat. 10, v. 78, 

Panyasis, an ancient Greek, uncle to the 
historian Herodotus. He celebrated Her- 
cules in one of his poems, and the lonians 
in another, and was universally esteemed. 
Athen . 2. 

Panyasus, a river of Illyricum, fall- 
ing into the Adriatic, near Dyrrhachium. 
Ftolent. 

Papabus, a name of Jupiter among the 
Scythians. Herodoi. 4. 

PXphages, a king of Ambracia, killed by 
a lioness deprived of her whelps. Ovid, in lb. 
v. 502. 

Paphia, a surname of Venus, because the 
goddess was worshipped at Paphos. — — — An 
ancient name of the island of Cyprus. 

Pafhlagonia, now Fenderachia, a coun- 
try of Asia Minor, situate at the west of the 
river Halys, by which it was separated 
from Cappadocia. It was divided on the 
west from the Bithynians, by the river Par- 
thenius. Herodot. 1, c. 72. — Strab. 4. — 
Mela. — Flirt. — Curt . 6, c. 1 1. «— Cic. Hull. 
% c. 2 & 19. 

Paphos, now Fafo, a famous city of the 
island of Cyprus, founded, as some suppose, 
about 1184 years before Christ, by Agapenor, 
at the head of a colony from Arcadia. The 
goddess of beauty was particularly worship- 
ped there, and all male animals were offered 
on her altars, which, though 100 in num- 
ber, daily smoked with the profusion of 
Arabian frankincense. The inhabitants were 
very effeminate and lascivious, and the 
young virgins were permitted by the law's 
of the place, to get a dowry hy prostitu- 
tion. Strab. 8, &c. — Flirt. 2, c. 96. — 
Mela, 2, c. 7. Homer • Od* 8. — Firg. JEn. 
1, v. 419, &c. 1. 10, v. 51, &c. — Horat. 1, 
od. SO, v. 1. — Tacit . A. 3, c. 62. H. 2, 
c. 2. ^ 

Paphus, a son of Pygmalion, by a statue 
which had been changed into a woman by 
Venus. [ Vid. Pygmalion.] Ovid. Met. 30, 
v. 297* 

Pawa lex, de peregnnis, by Papius the 
tribune, A. U. C. 688, which required that 
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all strangers should be driven mva\ bom 
Rome. It was afterwards continued and 

extended by the Junian law Another, 

called Fapia Foppasa, because it was enact- 
ed by the tribunes, M. Papius Mutilus. and 
Q. Poppams Sccundus, who had received 
consular power from the consuls for six 
months. It was called the Julian law, after 
it had been published by order of Augustus, 
who himself was of the Julian family. Fid. 
Julia lex de Maritandis ordinibus. — — An- 
other, to empower the high priest to chuse 
20 virgins for the service of the goddess 

Vesta. Another, in the ago of Augustus. 

It gave the patron a certain right to the pro- 
perty of his client, if he had left a specified 
sum of money, or if ho had not three chd- 
dien. >, 

P apian us, a man who proclaimed him- 
self emperor some time after the Gordians. 
He was put to death. 

Papias, an early Christian writer, who first 
propagated the doctrine of the Millennium. 
'Ihore are remaining some historical frag- 
ments of his. 

Papinianus, a writer, A. D. 212. Vid. 
iEmylius Papiniauus. 

Papinius, a tribune w r ho conspired against 

Caligula - - A man who destroyed himself 

&c. Tacit. Ann. 6, c. 49, 

PapIaza, the wife of Paulus JEmylius. 
She was divorced. Flat. 

Papiiua lex, by Papirius Carbo, A. U. C. 
621. It required that, in passing or re- 
jecting laws in the comiiia, the votes should 
be given on tablets. Another, by the tri- 

bune Papirius, which enacted that no person 
should consecrate any edifice, place, or tiling, 
without the consent and permission of the 

people. Cic. pro dome, 50. Another, 

A. U. C. 563, to diminish the weight, and 

increase the value of the Roman as * 

Another, A. U. C. 421, to give the freedom 

of the city to the citizens of Acerra 

Another, A. U. C. 62 3. It was proposed, 
but not passed. It recommended the right 
of choosing a man tribune of the people as 
often as he wished. 

Pa mu us, a centurion engaged to mur- 
der Piso, the proconsul of Africa. Tacit . 
Hist. 4, c. 49. — A patrician, chosen rear 
sacrorum, after the expulsion of the Tarquins 

from Rome. A Roman who wished to 

gratify his unnatural desires tipon the body 
of one of his slaves called PublUius. The 
slave refused, and was inhumanly treated. 
This called for the interference of justice, 
and a decree was made which forbad any 
person to be detained in fetters, but only 
for a crime that deserved such a treat- 
ment, and only till the criminal had suf 
fered the punishment which the laws di- 
rected, Creditors also had a right to arrest 
the goods, and not the person of their 
debtors. Lav. 8, c. 28. — Carbo, a 
Roman consul who undertook the defence 
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of Opimius, who was accused of condemn- 
ing and putting to death a number of citi- 
zens on mount Aventinus, without the for- 
malities of a trial. His client was acquit- 
ted. Cursor, a man who first erected a 

sun-dial in the temple of Quirinus at Rome, 
B. C. 293 ; from which time, the days 

began to be divided into nours. A 

dictator who ordered his master of horse to 
be put to death, because he had fought and 
conquered the enemies of the republic, with- 
out his consent The people interfered, and 
the dictator pardoned him. Cursor made war 
against the Sabines and conquered them, and 
also triumphed over the Samnites. His 
great severity displeased the people. He 
florished about 320 years before the Chris- 
tian era. Liv. 9, c. 14, — One of his fa- 
mily surnamed Prcetextatus, from an action 
of his whilst he wore the pratexta, a certain 
gown for young men. His father, of the 
same name, carried him to the senate house, 
where affairs of the greatest importance were 
then in debate before the senators. The 
mother of young Papirius wished to know 
what had passed in the senate ; but Papi- 
rius, unwilling to betray the secrets of that 
august assembly, amused his mother by tell- 
ing her that it had been considered whether 
it would be more advantageous to the re- 
public to give two wives to one husband, 
than two husbands to one wife. The mother 
of Papirius was alarmed, and she commu- 
nicated the secret to the other Roman ma- 
trons, and, on the morrow, they assembled in 
the senate, petitioning that one woman might 
have two husbands, rather than one hus- 
oand two wives. The senators were asto- 
nished at this petition, but young Papirius 
unravelled the whole mystery, and from that 
lime it was made a law among the senators, 
that no young man should for the future be 
introduced into the senate-house, except Pa- 
pirius. This law was carefully observed till 
the age of Augustus, who permitted chil- 
dren of all ages to hear the debates of the 

senators. Macrob. Sat. 1, c .6. Carbo, 

a friend of Cinna and Marius. He raised 
cabals against Sylla and Pompey, and was 
at last put to death by order of Pompey, 
after he had rendered himself odious by a 
tyrannical consulship, and after he had been 

proscribed by Sylla. A consul defeated 

by the armies of the Cimbri. — — — Crassus, 
a dictator who triumphed over the Sam- 
nites. — A consul murdered by the Gauls, 

&c. A son of Papirius Cursor, who 

defeated the Samnites, and dedicated a tem- 
ple to Romulus Quirinus. Maso, a 

consul who conquered Sardinia and Corsica 
and reduced them into the form of a pro- 
vince. At his return to Rome, he was re- 
fused a triumph, upon which he introduced 
a triumphal procession, and walked with his 
victorious army to the capitol, wearing a 
crown of myrtle upon his head. His ex- 
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ample was afterwards followed by such ge- 
nerals as were refused a triumph by the 
Roman senate. Val. Max . 3 , c. 6. — - 
The family of the Papirii was patrician, and 
long distinguished for its services to the 
state. It bore the different surnames or 
Crassus, Cursor , Mugillctnus , Maso , Prate x- 
tatus , and Pcetus, of which the three first 
branches became the most illustrious. 

Pappia lex was enacted to settle the 
rights of husbands and wives, if they had no 
children. — Another, by which a person 
less than 50 years old, could not marry an- 
other of 60. 

Pappus, a philosopher and mathematician 
of Alexandria, in the reign of Theodosius the 
Great. 

Papyrius. [ Vid . Papirius.] 

Parabyston, a tribunal of Athens, where 
causes of inferior consequences were tried by 
11 judges. Pans. 1, c. 40. . 

Paradis us, a town of Syria or Phoeni- 
cia. Plin. 5, c. 23. — Strab 16. —In the 
plains of Jericho there was a large palace, 
with a garden beautifully planted with trees, 
and called Palsami Paradisus. 

Par^etacje, or Taceni, a people between 
Media and Persia, where Antigonus was de- 
feated by Eumenes. C. Nep. in Ewn. 8. — 
Strab. 11 & 16* — Plin. 6, c. 26. 

Par^tonium, a town of Egypt at the 
west of Alexandria, where Isis was worship- 
ped. The word Parcetonius is used to signify 
Egyptian, and is sometimes applied to Alex- 
andria, which was situate in the neighbour- 
hood. Strab. 17. — Flor. 4, c. 11. — Lu- 
can* 3, v. 295, 1. 10, v. 9. — Ovid. Met. 9, 
v. 712. A. 2, el. 13, v. 7. 

Parali, a division of the inhabitants of 
Attica . They received this name from their 
being near the sea coast, and aX$. 

Paralus, a friend of Dion, by whose as- 
sistance he expelled Dionysius. — A son 
of Pericles. His premature death was greatly 
lamented by his father. Plut. 

Parasia, a country at the east of Me- 
dia. 

Parasius, a son of Philonomia by a shep- 
herd. He was exposed on Erymanthus by 
his mother, with his twin brother Lycastus. 
Their lives were preserved. 

Parc-®, powerful goddesses, who pre- 
sided over the birth and the life of man- 
kind. They were three in number, Clo- 
tho, Lachesis, and Atropos, daughters of 
Nox and Erebus, according to Hesiod, 
or of Jupiter and Themis, according to 
the same poet in another poem. Some 
make them daughters of the sea. Clo 
tho, the youngest of the sisters, presided 
over the moment in which we are born, 
and held a distaff in her hand; La- 
chesis spun out all the events and actions 
of our life ; and Atropos, the eldest of 
the three, cut the thread of human life 
with a pair of scissars. Their different 

functions 



function* are well expressed in this ancient 
torse : 

Clotho colum retinet, Lachcsis net, et Atropos 
occat. 

The name of the Parcce, according to Varro, 
is derived a partu or partvriendo , because 
they presided over the birth of men ; and by 
corruption the word parca is formed from 
parta or partus : but, according to Servius, 
they are called so by antiphrasis, quod nemini 
parcanU The power of the Parca? was great 
and extensive. Some suppose that they were 
subjected to none of the gods but Jupiter; 
while others support, that even Jupiter him- 
self was obedient to their commands ; and 
indeed we see the father of the gods, in Ho- 
mer’s Iliad, unwilling to see Patioclus perish, 
yet, obliged, by the superior power of the 
Fates, to abandon him to liis destiny. Ac- 
cording to the more received opinion, they 
were die arbiters of the life and death of 
mankind and whatever good or e\ il befalls 
us in the world, immediately proceeds from 
the Fates or Parcae. Some make them mi- 
nisters of the king of hell, and represent 
them as sitting at the foot of liis throne ; 
others represent them as placed on radiant 
thrones, amidst the celestial spheres, clothed 
in robes spangled with stars, and wearing 
crowns on their heads. According to Pausa- 
nias, the names of the Parca? were different 
from those already mentioned. The most 
ancient of all, as the geographer observes, 
was Venus Urania, who presided over the 
birth of men; the second was Fortune; Ily- 
thia was the tliird. To these some add a 
fourth, Proserpina, who often disputes with 
Atropos the right of cutting the thread of 
human life. The worship of the Parca? was 
well established in some cities of Greece, 
and though mankind were well convinced that 
they were inexorable, and that it was impossi- 
ble to mitigate them, yet they weie eager to 
show a proper respect to their divinity, by 
reusing them temples and statues. They re- 
ceived the same worship as the Furies, and 
their votaries yearly sacrificed to them black 
sheep, during which solemnity the priests 
were obliged to wear garlands of flowers. The 
Parca? were generally represented as three 
old women with chaplets made with wool, 
and interwoven with die flowers of the nar- 
cissus. They were covered with a white 
robe, and fillet of the same color, bound with 
chaplets. One of them held a distaff, another 
the spindle, and the third was armed with 
scissars, with which she cut the thread which 
her sisters had spun. Their dress is dif- 
ferently represented by some authors. CIo- 
tho appears in a variegated robe, and on her 
head is a crown of seven stars. She holds a 
distaff in her hand reaching from heaven to 
earth. The robe which Lachesis wore was 
variegated with a great number of stars, and 
near her were placed a variety of spindles. 
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Atropos was clothed in black; she hold 
scissjus in her hand, with clues of thread of 
different sizes, according to the length and 
shot (ness of the lives, whose destinies they 
seemed to contain. Ilyginus attributes to 
them the invention of these Greek letters 
as, /2, fj, r, v, and others call them the secre- 
taries of heaven, and the keepers of the 
archives of eternity. The Greeks call the 
Parca? by the different names of pai^u,, ethret, 
kviq, which aie expressive of their 

power and of their inexorable decrees. He- 
siod. 27/ cog. fi cut. Her* — Pans. 1, c. 40. 
h o, c. 11, 1. 5, c. 15. — Homer. II. 20. 
Od. 7. — Tkeocnt . — - Caltbmch. in Hum. — * 
/Elian. Antrn. 10. —Pindar. Oli/mp. 10. 
JYcm. 7. — JEurip. in Tphig. — Plut. de facie 
in erhe I jump. — Ifi/gin. in prof, fab. fi 
fab. 277. — Varro. — Orph. Hymn. 58. — 
Apollon. 1, fie. — Clandian. de It apt. Pros. — 
Lycophr . fi Txciz. fie. — Horat. 2, od. 0, 
$ c. — ■ Ovid* I Jet. 5. v. 553. — Hu can. 5. — 
Virg. Eel. 4. JEn. 3, fic. — Seme, in Heri'C. 
Fur. — Stat. Theb. 6. 

Parentatja, a festival annually observed 
at Rome in honor of the dead. The friends 
and relations of the deceased assembled on the 
occasion, when sacrifices were offered, and 
banquets provided. iEneas first established it. 
Ovid. Fast . 2, v. 544. 

Parentum, a port and town of Islria. 
Plin.3, c. 19, 

PXris, the son of Mam king of Troy, by 
Hecuba, also called Alexander. He was 
destined, even before his birth, to become 
the ruin of his country ; and when his mother, 
in the first month of her pregnancy, had 
dreamed that she should bring forth a torch 
which would sot fire to her palace, the sooth- 
sayers foretold the calamities which might 
he expected from the imprudence of her 
future son, and which would end in the 
destruction of Troy. Priam, to prevent so 
great and so alarming an evil, ordered his 
slave Archelaus to destroy the child as soon 
as born. The slave, either touched with 
humanity, or influenced by Hecuba, did not 
destroy him, but was satisfied to expose him 
on mount Ida, where the shepherds of the 
place found him, and educated him as their 
own son. Some attribute the preservation 
of his life, before he was found by the 
shepherds, to the motherly tenderness of 
a she bear which suckled him. Young 
Paris, though educated among shepherds 
and peasants, gave early proofs of courage 
and intrepidity, and from his care in pro- 
tecting the flocks of mount Ida against the ra- 
pacity of the wild beasts, he obtained the name 
of Alexander (helper or d( fender). He gained 
the esteem of all the shepherds, and his 
graceful countenance and manly deportment, 
recommended him to the favor of CEnonc, a 
nymph of Ida, whom ho married, and with 
whom he lived with the most perfect tender- 
ness.' Their conjugal peace was soon disturb! 



ed. At the marriage of Peleus and Thetis, 
the goddess of discord, who had not been 
invited to partake of the entertainment, 
showed her displeasure by throwing into the 
assembly of the gods who were at the cele- 
bration of the nuptials, a golden apple on 
which were written the words j Detur pul- 
chriori. All the goddesses claimed it as 
their own: the contention at first became 
general, but at last only three, Juno, Venus, 
and Minerva, wished to dispute their re- 
spective right to beauty. The gods, unwilling 
to become arbiters in an affair of so tender and 
so delicate a nature, appointed Paris to ad- 
judge the prize of beauty to the fairest of the 
goddesses, and indeed the shepherd seemed 
properly qualified to decide so great a contest, 
as his wisdom was so well established, and his 
prudence and sagacity so well known. The 
goddesses appeared before their judge without 
any covering or ornament, and each tried by 
promises and entreaties to gain the attention 
of Paris, and to influence his judgment. Juno 
promised him a kingdom ; Minerva, military 
glory ; and Venus, the fairest woman in the 
world for his wife, as Ovid expresses it, He- 
roid . 17, v. 118. 

TJnaque cum regnum ; belli daret altera Iciudem; 

TyndaruUs conjux , tertia dixit, eris . 

After he had heard their several claims and 
promises, Paris adjudged the prize to Venus, 
and gave her the golden apple, to which, per- 
haps, she seemed entitled as the goddess of 
beauty. This decision of Paris in favor of 
Venus, drew upon the judge and his family 
the resentment of the two other goddesses. 
Soon after Priam proposed a contest among 
his sons and other princes, and promised to 
reward the conqueror with one of the finest 
bulls of mount Ida. His emissaries were sent 
to procure the animal, and it was found in 
the possession of Paris, who reluctantly yielded 
it up. The shepherd was desirous of obtain- 
ing again this favorite animal, and he went to 
Troy and entered the list of the combatants. 
He was received with the greatest applause, 
and obtained the victory over his rivals, Nes- 
tor, the son of Neleus ; Cycnus, son of Nep- 
tune ; Polites, Helenus, and Deiphobus, sons 
of Priam. He also obtained a superiority 
over Hector himself, and the prince, enraged 
to see himself conquered by an unknown 
stranger, pursued him closely, and Paris must 
have fallen a victim to his brother’s resent- 
ment, had he not fled to the altar of Jupiter. 
Tins sacred retreat preserved his life, and 
Cassandra, the daughter of Priam, struck 
with the similarity of the features of Paris 
with those of her brothers, enquired his birth 
and his age. From these circumstances she 
soon discovered that he was her brother, and 
as such she introduced Mm to her father and 
to his children. Priam acknowledged Paris 
as his son, forgetful of the alarming dream 
which had influenced Mm to meditate his 
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death, and all jealousy ceased among the 
brothers. Paris did not long suffer himself 
to remain inactive ; he equipped a fleet, as if 
willing to redeem Hesione, his father’s sis- 
ter, whom Hercules had carried away, and 
obliged to marry Telamon the son of JEacus. 
This was the pretended motive of his voyage, 
but the causes were far different. Paris re- 
collected that he was to be the husband of the 
fairest of women ; and if he had been led to 
form those expectations while he was an ob- 
scure shepherd of Ida, he had now every 
plausible reason to see them realized, since 
he was acknowledged son of the king of Troy. 
Helen was the fairest woman of the age, and 
Venus had promised her to him. On these 
grounds, therefore, he visited Sparta, the re- 
sidence of Helen, who had married Menelaus. 
He was received with every mark of respect, 
but he abused the hospitality of Menelaus, 
and while the husband was absent in Crete, 
Paris persuaded Helen to elope ’with him, 
and fly to Asia. Helen consented, and 
Priam received her into his palace without 
difficulty, as his sister was then detained in 
a foreign country, and as he wished to show 
himself as hostile as possible to the Greeks. 
This affair was soon productive of serious 
consequences. When Menelaus had married 
Helen, all her suitors had bound themselves 
by a solemn oath to protect her person, and 
to defend her from every violence, [ Fid. He- 
lena,] and therefore the injured husband re- 
minded them of their engagements, and called 
upon them to recover Helen. Upon this all 
Greece took up arms in the cause of Mene- 
laus, Agamemnon was chosen general of all 
the combined forces, and a regular war was 
begun. [Fid. Troja.] Paris, meanwhile, 
who had refused Helen to the petitions and 
embassies of the Greeks, armed himself with 
his brothers and subjects to oppose the 
enemy ; but the success of the war was nei- 
ther hindered nor accelerated by Ms means. 
He fought with little courage, and at the very 
sight of Menelaus, whom he had so recently 
injured, all his resolution vanished, and he re- 
tired from the front of the army, where he 
walked before like a conqueror. In a combat 
with Menelaus, which he undertook at the 
persuasion of Ms brother Hector, Paris must 
have perished, had not Venus interfered, and 
stolen him from the resentment of his adver- 
sary. He nevertheless wounded, in another 
battle, Machaon, Euryphilus, and Diomedes, 
and, according to some opinions, he killed with 
one of his arrows the great Achilles. [Fid. 
Achilles.] The death of Paris is differently 
related ; some suppose that he was mortally 
wounded by one of the arrows of PMloctetes, 
which had been once in the possession of Her- 
cules, and that when he found himself languid 
on account of his wounds, he ordered himself 
to be carried to the feet of CEnone, whom he 
had basely abandoned, and who, in the years 
of his obscurity* had foretold him that he 

would 
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would solicit her assistance in his dying mo- 
ments- He expired before he came into the 
presence of CEnone, and the nymph, still 
mindful of their former loves, threw herself 
upon his body, and stabbed herself to the 
heart, after she had plentifully bathed it with 
her tears- According to some authors, Paris 
did not immediately go to Troy when he left 
the Peloponnesus, but he was driven on the 
coast of Egypt, where Proteus, who was king 
of the country, detained him, and, when he 
heard of the violence which had been offered 
to the king of Sparta, he kept Helen at his 
court, and permitted Paris to retire. [ Vid. 
Helena.] JDictys Cret. 1, 5, Sc 4. — Apol- 
lod . 3, c. 12. — Homer . II. — Ovid. Hc- 
roid. 5, 16, & 17, — Quint. Calub. 10, v. 290. 
— Horat. od. 3. — Eurip. m /plug. — II y gin. 
fab. 02 & 27 3. — Virg. JEn. 1, &c. — JElian . 
V. H. 12, c. 42. —Pans. 10, c. 27. Cic. de 

Div. — Lycophr . <$• Tzctz. in Lye . A 

celebrated player at Rome, in the good graces 
of the emperor Nero, &c. Tacit. Ann. 13, 
c. 19, &c. 

ParisXdes, a king of Pontus in the age of 

Alexander the Great. Another, king of 

Bosphorus. 

Parish, a people and a city of Celtic Gaul 
now called Paris , the capital of the kingdom 
of France. Cces. Pell. G. G , c. 3. 

Paribus, a river of Pannonia, falling into 
the Danube. Strab. 

Parium, now Camanar , a town of Asia 
Minor, on the Propontis, where Archilochus 
was bom, as some say. Strab. 10. — Plin. 7, 
c. 2. 1. 36, c. 5- 

Parma, a town of Italy, near Cremona, 
celebrated for its wool, and now for its cheese. 
The poet Cassius and the critic Macrobius, 
were bom there. It was made a Roman 
colony, A. U. C. 569. The inhabitants are 
called Parmenenses 8c Parmani. Cic. Phi- 
lip. 14. — Liv. 39, c. 55. — Strab . 5. — Ha- 
rot. 1, ep. 4, v. 3. — Ck. Phil. 14, v. 3. — 
Varro. L . L. 7, C. 51. — Martial. 2, cp. 43, 
v. 4. I 5, cp. 13, v. 8 8c 14, v. 155. 

Parmenides, a Greek philosopher of Elis, 
who florisbed about 505 years before Clrnst. 
He was son of Pyres of Elis, and the pupil 
of Xenophanes, or of Anaximander, according 
to some. He maintained that there were only 
two elements, fire, and the earth ; and he 
taught that the first generation of men was 
produced from the sun. He first discovered 
that the earth was round, and habitable only 
in the two temperate zones, and that it was sus- 
pended in the centre of the universe, in a 
fluid lighter than air, so that all bodies left to 
themselves fell on its surface There were, 
as he supposed, only two sorts of philosophy, 
—one founded on reason, and the other on 
opinion. He digested this unpopular system 
in verses, of which a few fragments remain. 
Viog. 

Parmenio, a celebrated general in the 
armies of Alexander, who enjoyed the king’s 
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confidence, and was more attached to his per- 
son as a man than as a monarch. When Da- 
rius king of Persia offered Alexander all the 
country which lies at the west of the Eu- 
phrates, with his daughter Statira in mar- 
riage, and 10,000 talents of gold, Parmenio 
took occasion to observe, that he would with- 
out hesitation accept of these conditions if he 
were Alexander ; so would I, were I Parmenio , 
replied the conqueror. Tin's friendship, so 
true and inviolable, was sacrificed to a mo- 
ment of resentment and suspicion ; and 
Alexander, who had too eagerly listened to a 
light and perhaps a false accusation, ordered 
Parmenio and his son to be put to death, as if 
guilty of treason against his person. Par- 
menio was in the 70th year of liis age, 
13. C. 550. He died in the greatest popu- 
larity, and it has been judiciously observed, 
that Parmenio obtained many victories with- 
out Alexander, but Alexander not one 
without Parmenio. Curt. 7, See. — Pint, 
in Alex. 

Parnassus, a mountain of Phocis, an- 
ciently ezhed Lamassos, from the boat of Deu- 
calion, (A«£v«g) which was carried there in 
the universal deluge. It received the name 
of Parnassus from Parnassus the son of Nep- 
tune, by Cleobula, and was sacred to the 
Muses, and to Apollo and Bacchus, The 
soil was barren, but the vallies and the green 
woods that covered its sides, rendered it 
agreeable, and fit for solitude and meditation. 
Parnassus is one of the highest mountains of 
Europe, and it is easily seen from the citadel 
of Corinth, though at the distance of about 
80 miles. According to the computation of 
the ancients, it is one day’s journey round. 
At the north of Parnassus, there is a large 
plain, about eight miles in circumference. 
The mountain, according to the poets, had 
only two tops, called Hyampea and Titkorea, 
on one of which the city of Delphi was 
situated, and thence it was called Mcc$is* 
Strab. 8, 9. — Olid. Met • 1, v. 51 7. 1 . 2 , v. 221* 
1 . 5, v. 278. — Lucan. 5, v. 71 . 1. 5, v. 175. 

— Liv. 42, C. It. 15, v. 511* — 

Mela, 2, c. 5. — Pans. 10, C. 6. — Propert. 2, 
el. 25, v. 15* 1. 5, eh 11, v. 54. — A son of 
Neptune, who gave his name to a mountain 
of Phocis. 

Parnes, (cits,) a mountain of Africa 
abounding in vines. Stat. 12. Theb. v. 620. 

Parnessus, a mountain of Asia near Bao* 
triana. JDionys. Per. 757. 

Parni, a tribe of the Scythians, who in- 
vaded Parthia. Strab . 1 1. 

Paron & Heracudes, two youths who 
killed a man who had insulted their father* 
Pint. Apopktk. 

Paroramisus, a ridge of mountains at 
the north of India, called the Stony Girdle, 
or Indian Caucasus. Strab. 15* 

Paropus, now Colisano, a town at the 
north of Sicily, on the shores of the Tyrrhene 
sea. Pohjb, 1, c. 24. 
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Paroreia, a town of Thrace, near mount 
Haemus. Liv. 59, c. 27. A town of Pe- 
loponnesus. A district of Phrygia Mag- 

na. Strab. 12. 

Paros, a celebrated island among the Cy- 
clades, about 7\ miles distant from Naxos, 
and 28 from Delos. According to Pliny, it 
is half as large as Naxos, that is, about 56 or 
57 miles in circumference, a measure which 
some of the moderns have extended to 50 and 
even 80 miles. It has borne the different 
names of Pactia, Minoa, Hiria, Demetrias, Za - 
cynthus , Cabamis , and Myleassa. It received 
the name of Paros, which it still bears, from 
Paros, a son of Jason, or as some maintain, 
of Parrhasius. The island of Paros was rich 
and powerful, and well known for its famous 
marble, which was always used by the best sta- 
tuaries. The best quarries were those of Mar- 
pesus, a mountain where still caverns of the 
most extraordinary depth are seen by modern 
travellers, and admired as the sources from 
whence the labyrinth of Egypt and the porti- 
coes of Greece received their splendor. Ac- 
cording to Pliny, the quarries were so uncom- 
monly deep, that, in the clearest weather, the 
workmen were obliged to use lamps, from 
which circumstance die Greeks have called the 
marble Lychnites, worked by the light of 
lamps. Paros is also famous for the fine cattle 
which it produces, and for its partridges, and 
wild pigeons. The capital city was called 
Paros. It was first peopled by the Phoe- 
nicians, and afterwards a colony of Cretans 
settled in it The Athenians made war 
against it because it had assisted the Per- 
sians in the invasion of Greece, and took 
it, and it became a Roman province in the 
age of Forapey. Archilochus was born 
there. The Parian marbles, perhaps better 
known by the appellation of Arundelian , were 
engraved in this island in capital letters, 

B. C. 264, and, as a valuable chronicle, pre- 
served the most celebrated epochas of Greece, 
from the year 1582 B. C. These valuable 
pieces of antiquity were procured originally 
by M. de Peirisc, a Frenchman, and after- 
wards purchased by the earl of Arundel, by 
whom they were given to the university of 
Oxford, where they are still to be seen. Pri- 
ileaux published an account of all the inscrip- 
tions in 1676. Mela , 2, c. 7. — Strab. 5. — 

C. Nep. in Milt - Ale. — Virg. JEn. 1, 
v. 595. Cr. 5, y. 54, — Ovid. Met . 5, v. 419. 
1. 7, v. 466 . — Ptin. 5, c. 14. 1. 56, c. 17.— 
piod. 5, & Thucyd. 1. — Merodot . 5, Sec. — 
Moral. 1 f ocL 19, v. 6. 

Parwiorus, a native of Colophon, who, 
at the head of a colony, built a town at the 
foot of Ida, which was abandoned for a 
situation nearer his native city. Strab. 14. — - 
Pans. 7, c. 5. 

Parrhasia, a town of Arcadia, founded 
by Parrhasius, the son of Jupiter. The Ar- 
cadians are sometimes called Parrhasians, and 
Areas Pa?rhasis, and Cannenta, Evanderis 
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mother, Pa^rhaskidea. Lucan. 2, v. 257. — 
Virg. JEn. 8, v. 555. — Ovid. Met . 8, v. 515. 
Past. 1, v. 618. Trist. 1, v. 1 90. — Pans. 8, 
c. 27. 

Parrhasius, a famous painter, son ot 
Evenor of Ephesus, in the age of Zeuxis, 
about 415 years before Christ. He was a 
great master of his profession, and particularly 
excelled in strongly expressing the violent pas- 
sions. He was blessed with a great genius, and 
much invention, and he was particularly happy 
in his designs. He acquired himself great 
reputation by his pieces, but by none more than 
that in which he allegorically represented the 
people of Athens with all the injustice, the 
clemency, the fickleness, timidity, the arro- 
gance and inconsistency, which so eminently 
characterised that celebrated nation. He once 
entered the lists against Zeuxis, and when 
they had produced their respective pieces, the 
birds came to pick with the greatest aridity 
the grapes which Zeuxis had painted. Imme 
diately Parrhasius exhibited his piece, and 
Zeuxis said, j Remove your curtain, that we may 
see the painting. The curtain was the paint- 

ing, and Zeuxis acknowledged himself con- 
quered, by exclaiming, Zeuxis has deceived 
birds j but Parrhasius has deceived Zeuxis him- 
self. Parrhasius grew so vain of his art, that 
he clothed himself in purple, and wore a 
crown of gold, calling himself the king of 
painters. He was lavish in his own praises, 
and by his vanity too often exposed himself 
to the ridicule of his enemies. Pint, in Thes. 
de Poet. aud. — Paus. 1, c. 28. — Plin. 55> 

v. 10. — Moral. 4, od. 8. A son of Jupiter, 

or according to some, of Mars, by a nymph 
called Philonomia. 

Parthamisiris, a king of Armenia, in the 
reign of Trajan. 

Parthaon, a son of Agenor and Epicaste, 
who married Euryte, daughter of Hippoda- 
mus, by whom he had many children, among 
whom were (Eneus and Sterope. Parthaon 
was brother to Demonice, the mother of Eve- 
nus by Mars, and also to Molus, Pylus, and 
‘Thestius. He is called Portheus by Homer, 
17. 14. — ApolXod . 1, c. 7. — JSygin.fab . 329 
Sc 259. — A son of Peripetus and father 
of Aristas. Paus . 8. 

pARTHENxaa & Parthenii, a certain num- 
ber of desperate citizens of Sparta. During 
the Messenian war, the Spartans were absent 
from their city for the space of ten years, and 
it was unlawful for them to return, as they 
had bound themselves by a solemn oath not 
to revisit Sparta before they had totally sub- 
dued Messenia. This long absence alarmed 
the Lacedaemonian women, as well as the ma- 
gistrates. The Spartans were reminded by 
their wives, that if they continued in their re- 
solution, the state must at last decay for want 
of citizens, and when they had duly considered 
this embassy, they empowered all the young 
men in the army, who had come to the war 
while vet under age, and who therefore were 

not 



not bound by the oath, to return to Sparta, 
and, by a familiar and promiscuous intercourse 
with all the unmarried women of the state, to 
raise a future geneiation. It was carried into 
execution, and the children that sprang from 
this union were called Partheniaj, or sons of 
virgins . (vrxgkvo*.) The war with Messenia 
was some time after ended, and the Spartans 
returned victorious : but the cold indifference 
with which they looked upon the Partlienise 
was attended with serious consequences. The 
Partheniae knew they had no legitimate fa- 
thers, and no inheritance, and that therefore 
their life depended upon their own exeitions. 
This drove them almost to despair. They 
joined with the Helots, whose maintenance 
was as precarious as their own, and it was mu- 
tually agreed to murder all the citizens of 
Sparta, and to seize their possessions. Tills 
massacre was to be done at a general assem- 
bly, and the signal was the throwing of a cap 
in the air. The whole, however, was dis- 
covered through the diffidence and apprehen- 
sions of the Helots ; and when the people 
had assembled, the Partheniae discovered that 
all was known, by the voice of a crier, who 
proclaimed that no man should throw up his 
cap. The Partheniae, though apprehensive 
of punishment, were not visibly treated with 
greater severity ; their calamitous condition 
was attentively examined, and the Spartans, 
afraid of another conspiracy, and awed by 
their numbers, permitted them to sail for 
Italy, with Phalantus their ringleader at their 
head* They settled in Magna Gracia, and 
built Tarentum, about 707 years before Christ. 
Justin, 3, c. 5. — Strab. 6 . «— Pans, in Paeon. 
&c. — Pint. in Apoph. 

Parthenias, a river of Peloponnesus, 
flowing by Elis. Pans, 6 , c. 21. The an- 

cient name of Samos. PI hi, 5, c. 31, 

Parthenion, a mountain of Peloponnesus 
at the north of Tcgea. Pans. 

Parthenius, a river of Paphlagonia, which, 
after separating Bithynia, falls into the Euxine 
sea, near Sesamum. It received its name 
either because the virgin Diana 
bathed herself there, or perhaps it received it 
from the purity and mildness of its waters. 

Herodol. 2, c. 104. — PUn . 6, c, 2. A 

mountain of Arcadia, which was said to abound 
in tortoises. Here Telephus had a temple. 
Atalanta was exposed on its top and brought 
up there. Paus. 8, c. 54. — JElian, V. H. 

13, — Apollod. 2, c. 7. A favorite of the 

emperor Domitiaa. He conspired against 
his imperial master, and assisted to murder 

him. A river of European Sarmatia, Ovid, 

ex Pont 4, el. 10, v. 49. — — A friend of 
ASneas killed in Italy. Virg, Mn. 10, v. 748. 

A Greek writer, whose romance de Ama- 

toriis Ajfectionibus ti has been edited in 12mo. 
Basil. 1551. 

Parthenon, a temple of Athens, sacred 
to Minerva. It was destroyed by the Per- 
sians, and afterwards rebuilt by Pericles in a 
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more magnificent manner, and still exists. 
All the circumstances which related to the 
birth of Minerva, were beautifully and mi- 
nutely represented in bas relief, on the front 
of the entrance. The statue of the goddess, 
26 cubits high, and made of gold and ivory 
passed for one of the master pieces of Phidias. 
Plm. 54. 

Part he kopje us, a son of Meleager and 
Atalanta, or, according to some, of Milanion 
and another Atalanta. He was one of the 
seven chiefs who accompanied Adrastus the 
king of Argos in his expedition against 
Thebes. He was killed by Amphidicus. 
Apottad. 5 , c. 9. — Paus. 5 , c. 12. 1. 9, c. 19* 
A son of Talaus. 

Partus nope, one of the Sirens. — — A 

dai ighter of Stymphalus. Apoltod. A city 

of Campania, afterwards called Neapolis, or 
the new city y when it had been beautified and 
enlarged by a colony from Euboea. It is 
now called Naples. It received the name of 
Parthenope from one of the Sirens, whose 
body was found on the sea shore there. Virg* 
G. 4, v. 564. — Strab. 1 & 5* — Paterc. 1, C. 4* 
— Homer. Od. 12, v. 167. — ItaP 12, v. 33* 

Parthia, a celebrated country of Asia, 
bounded on the west by Media, south by 
Carmania, north by Hyrcania, and east by 
Aria, &c. containing, according to Ptolemy, 
25 large cities, the most capital of whicn was 
called HecatompyloSj from its hundred gates. 
Some suppose that the present capital of the 
country is built on the ruins of Hecatom- 
pylos. According to some authors, the Par- 
tisans weie Scythians by origin, who made 
an invasion on the more southern provinces of 
Asia, and at* last fixed their residence near 
Hyrcania. They long remained unknown 
and unnoticed, and became successively tri- 
butary to the empire of the Assyrians, Medes, 
and Persians. When Alexander invaded 
Asia, the Partisans submitted like the other 
dependent provinces of Persia, and they 
were for some time under the power of 
Eumenes, A ntigonus, Seleucus, Nicanor, 
and Antiochus, till the rapacity and oppres- 
sion of Agathocles, a lieutenant of the latter, 
roused their spirit, and fomented rebellion. 
Arsaces, a man of obscure origin, but 
blest with great military powers, placed 
himself at the head of his countrymen, and 
laid the foundation of the Parthian empire, 
about 250 years before the Christian era. 
The Macedonians attempted in vain to re- 
cover it $ a race of active and vigilant 
princes, who assumed the surname^ of Ar- 
sacides, from the founder of their kingdom, 
increased its power, and rendered it so for- 
midable, that, while it possessed 18 kingdoms 
between the Caspian and Arabian seas, it 
even disputed the empire of the world with 
the Romans, and could never be subdued by 
that nation, which had seen no people on 
earth unconquered by their arms. It 
remained a kingdom till the reign of Ar- 
Nn 4 tabanns, 
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tabanus, who was killed about the year 229 
of the Christian era, and from that time it 
became a province of the newly re-established 
kingdom of Persia, under Artaxerxes. The 
Parthians were naturally strong and warlike, 
and were esteemed the most expert horsemen 
and archers in the world. The peculiar cus- 
tom of discharging their arrows while they 
were retiring full speed, has been greatly ce- 
lebrated by the ancients, particularly by the 
poets, who all observe that their flight was 
more formidable than their attacks. This 
manner of fighting, and the wonderful ad- 
dress and dexterity with which it was per- 
formed, gained them many victories. They 
were addicted much to drinking, and to 
every manner of lewdness, and their laws 
permitted them to raise children even by 
their mothers and sisters. Sir ad. 2, 6, &c. 

— Curt. 6, c. 11. — Flor. 5, c. 5. — Virg . 
G. 5, v. 51, &c. JEn. 7, v. 606. — Ovid, 
art . am. 1, &c. Fast . 5 , v. 580. — Dio. 
Cass. 40. — Ftol \ 6, c. 5. — ^ Plin. 6, c. 25. 

— Polyb. 5, &c. — Marcel liii. — Herodian. 5, 
&c. — Lucan . ], v. 250. L 6, v. 50. 1. 10, v. 55. 

— Justin . 41, c. 1. — Herat. 1, od. 19, v. 11. 
1. 2, od. 15, v. 17. 

Parthini, a people of Illyricum. Liu. 29, 
c. 12. 1. 55, c. 54. 1. 44, c. 50. — Suet . Aug. 
19. — Cic. in Pis. 40. 

Parthytene, a province of Parthia, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy, though some authors 
support that it is the name of Parthia itself. 

Parysades, a king of Pontus, B.C.510. 
Diod. A king of the Cimmerian Bospho- 

rus, who florished 284 B.C. 

Parysatis, a Persian princess, wife of 
Darius Ochus, by whom she had Artaxerxes 
Memnon, and Cyrus the younger. She was 
so extremely partial to her younger son, that 
she committed the greatest cruelties to encou- 
rage his ambition, and she supported him 
with all her interest in his rebellion against 
his brother Memnon. The death of Cyrus 
at the battle of Cunaxa, was revenged with 
the grossest barbarity, and Parysatis sacrificed 
to her resentment all such as she found con- 
cerned in his fall. She also poisoned Statira 
the wife of her son Artaxerxes, and ordered 
one of the eunuchs of the court to be flead 
alive, and his skin to be stretched on two 
poles before her eyes, because he had, by or- 
der of the king, cut off the hand and the head 
of Cyrus. These cruelties offended Artax- 
erxes, and he ordered his mother to be con- 
fined in Babylon ; but they were soon after 
reconciled, and Parysatis regained all her 
power and influence till the time of her death. 
Pint, in Art . — Ctes. 

Pasargada, a town of Persia, near 
Carmania, founded by Cyrus on the very 
spot where he had conquered Astyages. 
The kings of Persia were always crowned 
there, and the Pasargada were the noblest 
families of Persia, in the number of which 

vzere the Achaeinenides. Strab. 15. 
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Plin. 8, c. 26. — Herodot . 1, c. 125.' — Meta. 
8, c. 8. 

Paseas, a tyrant in Sicyon in Peloponne- 
sus, father to Abantidas, &c. PluU in AraU 

Pasicles, a grammarian, &c* 

Pasicrates, a king of part of the island 
of Cyprus. Plut. 

Pasiphae, a daughter of the Sun and of 
Ferseis, who married Minos king of Crete. 
She disgraced herself by her unnatural passion 
for a bull, which, according to some authors, 
she was enabled to gratify by means of the 
artist Daedalus. This celebrated bull had been 
given to Minos by Neptune, to be offered on 
his) altars, ' but as the monarch refused to 
sacrifice the animal on account of his beauty, 
the god revenged his disobedience by inspiring 
Pasiphae with an unnatural love for it. This 
fabulous tradition, which is universally be- 
lieved by the poets, who observe that the 
Minotaur was the fruit of this infamous 
commerce, is refuted by some writers, who 
suppose that the infidelity of Pasiphae to her 
husband was betrayed in her affection for an 
officer called Taurus ; and that Daedalus, by 
permitting his house to be the asylum of the 
two lovers, was looked upon as accessary to 
the gratification of Pasiphae’s lust. From 
this amour with Taurus, as it is further re- 
marked, the queen became mother of twins, 
and the name of Minotaurus arises from the 
resemblance of the children to the husband 
and the lover of Pasiphae. Minos had four 
sons by Pasiphae, Castreus, Deucalion, Glau- 
cus, and Androgeus, and three daughters, 
Hecate, Ariadne, and Phaedra. Mino- 

taurus.] Plato de Min. — Pint, in Thes. — 
Apollon. 2, c. 1. — Virg . Ain. 6, v. 24. — 
Hygin. fab. 40. — Diod. 4. — Ovid. Heroid. 4, 
v. 57 & 165. 

Pasithea, one of the Graces, also 

called Aglaia. Paus. 9, c. 55. One of 

the Nereides. Hesiod. « A daughter of 

Atlas. 

Pasitigris, a name given to the river 
Tigris. Strab. 15. — Plin. 6, c, 20. 

Passaron, a town of Epirus, where, after 
sacrificing to Jupiter, the kings swore to 
govern according to law, and the people to 
obey and to defend the country. Plut. in 
Pyrr . — Liv. 45, c. 26 & 55. 

Passienus, a Homan who reduced Nu- 
midia, &c. Tacit. Ann Paulus, a Ro- 

man knight, nephew to the poet Propertius, 
whose elegiac compositions he imitated. He 
likewise attempted lyric poetry, and with suc- 
cess, and chose for his model the writings of 
Horace.^ Plin. ep. 6 8c 9. — — — Crispus, a 
distinguished as an orator, but more as the 
husband of Domitia, and afterwards of Agrip- 
pina, Nero’s mother, &c. Tacit v Ann. 6, 

c. 20. 

Pasus, a Thessalian in Alexander’s army, 
&c* 

Pat ala, a harbour at the mouth of the 
Indus, in an island called Patale. * The river 
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here begins to form a Delta like the Nile. 
Pliny places this island within the torrid 
zone. Plin. % c. 73. — Curt. 9, c. 7. — 
Strab. 15. — Arrian . 6, c. 17. 

PXtaba, (orum,) now Patera , a town of 
Lycia, situate on the eastern side of the 
mouth of the river Xanthus. with a ca- 
pacious harbour, a temple, and an oracle 
of Apollo, sumamed Patareus, where was 
preserved and shown, in the age of Pau- 
sanias, a brazen cap, which had been made 
by the hands of Vulcan, and presented by 
the god to Telephus. The god was sup- 
posed by some to leside for the six winter 
months at Patara, and the rest of the year 
at Delphi. The city was greatly embellished 
by Ptolemy Philadelphus, who attempted 
in vain to change its original name into 
that of his wife Arsinoe. Liv. 57, c. 15. — 
Strab . 14. — Paus. 9, c. 41. — Herat. 5, od. 
14, v. 64. — Odd. Met. 1 , v. 516. — Mela, 1 , 
c. 15. 

Patavium, a city of Italy, at the north of 
the Po, on the shores of the Adriatic, now 
called Padua , , and once said to be capable of 
sending 20,000 men into the field. [ Vid. 
Padua.] It is the birth-place of Livy, from 
which reason some writers have denominated 
Pataoinity , those peculiar expressions and pro- 
vincial dialect which they seem to discover 
in the historian’s style, not strictly agreeable 
to the purity and refined language of the 
Roman authors who florished in or near the 
Augustan age. Martial . 11, ep. 17, v. 8. 

— QuintO. 1, c. 5, 56. 1. 8, c. 13. — Liv. 

10, c. 2. 1. 41, c. 27 Strab. 5 Mela, 2, 

c.4. 

Paterculus, a Roman, whose daughter 
Sulpicia, was pronounced the chastest matron 

at Rome. Plin . 7, c. 35. Velleius, an 

historian. [Vid. Velleius.] 

Patizithes, one of the Persian Magi, who 
raised his brother to the throne because he 
resembled Smerdis, the brother of Cambyses, 
&c. Herodot . 3, c. 61. 

Patmos, oue of the Cyclades, with a small 
town of the same name, situate at the south 
of Icaria, and measuring 30 miles in circum- 
ference, according to Pliny, or only 18, ac- 
cording to modem travellers. It has a large 
harbour, near which are some broken co- 
lumns, the most ancient in that part of 
Greece. The Romans generally banished 
their culprits there. It is now called PaU 
mosa. Strab . — Plin. 4, c. 12. 

Patras, an ancient town at the north- 
west of Peloponnesus, anciently called Aroe. 
Diana had there a temple, and a famous 
statue of gold and ivory. Paus. 7, c. 6. — 
Ovid. Met. 6, v. 417* — Liv. 27, c. 29. — 
Mela, 2, c. 5. 

Patro, a daughter of Thestius. Apollod. 

— An epicurean philosopher intimate with 
Cicero. Cic. ad Dio. 13, c. 1. 

Patrocles, an officer of the fleet of 
Seieucus and Antiochus. He discovered 
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several countries, and it is said that he wrote 
an history of the world. Strab. — Plin 6. 
c. 17. 

Patrocli, a small island on the coast of 
Attica. Paus. 4, c. 5. 

Patroclus, one of the Grecian chiefs 
during the Trojan war, son of Menoetius, by 
Sthenelo, whom some call Philomela, or Poly- 
mcla. The accidental murder of Clysonymus, 
the son of Amphidamus, in the time of his 
youth, obliged him to fly from Opus, where 
his father reigned. He retired to the court 
of Peleus king of Phtliia, where he was kindly 
received, and where he contracted the most 
intimate friendship with Achilles the mo- 
nai cli’s son. When the Greeks went to the 
Trojan war, Patroclus also accompanied them 
at the express command of his father, who 
had visited the court of Peleus, and he em- 
barked with 10 ships from Phthia. He was 
the constant companion of Achilles, and he 
lodged in the same tent ; and when Ms friend 
refused to appear in the field of battle, be- 
cause he had been offended by Agamemnon, 
Patroclus imitated his example, and by his 
absence, was the cause of the overthrow of 
the Greeks. But at last Nestor prevailed 
upon him to return to the war, and Achilles 
permitted him to appear in his armour. The 
valor of Patroclus, together with the terror 
which the sight of the arms of Achilles in- 
spired, soon routed the victorious armies of 
the Trojans, and obliged them to fly within 
their walls for safety. He would have broken 
down the walls of the city ; but Apollo, who 
interested himself for the Tiojans, placed 
himself to oppose him, and Hector, at the 
instigation of die god, dismounted from his 
chariot to attack him, as lie attempted to 
strip one of the Trojans whom ho had slain. 
The engagement was obstinate, but at last 
Patroclus was overpowered by the valor of 
Hector, and the interposition of Apollo. His 
arms became the property of the conqueror, 
and Hector would have severed his head 
from his body had not Ajax and Mcnelaus 
intervened. His body was at last recovered 
and carried to the Grecian camp, where 
Achilles received it with the bitterest la- 
mentations. His funeral was observed with 
the greatest solemnity. AcMlles sacrificed 
near the burning pile twelve young Trojans, 
besides four of his horses, and two of his 
dogs, and the whole was concluded by the 
exhibition of 'funeral games, in wMch the 
conquerors were liberally rewarded by Achil- 
les. The death of Patroclus, as it is de- 
scribed by Homer, gave rise to new events ; 
Achilles forgot his resentment against Aga. 
memnon, and entered the field to avenge the 
fall of his friend, and his anger was gratified 
only by the slaughter of Hector, who had 
more powerfully kindled his wrath by appear- 
ing at the head of the Trojan armies In the 
armour which had been taken from the body 
of Patroclus. The patronymic of Actorides is 

often 
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often applied to Patroclus, because Actor was 
father to Mencetius. JOiclys Cret . 1 , &c. — 
Homer. 9, II. & c. — Apollod. 3, c. 15. — Hy- 
guufab . 97 & 27 5. — Ovid. Met. 15, v. 275. 

A son of Hercules. Apollod . An 

officer of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

Patron, an Arcadian at the games ex- 
hibited by iEneas m Sicily. Virg. JSn. 5, 
v. 298. 

Patrous, a surname of Jupiter among 
the Greeks, represented by his statues as 
having three eyes, which some suppose to 
signify that he reigned in three different 
places, in heaven, on earth, and in hell. 
Pans. 2. 

Patulcios, a surname of Janus, which he 
received a pnteo, because the doors of his 
temple were always open in the time of war. 
Some suppose that he received it because he 
presided over gates, or because the year be- 
gan by the celebration of his festivals. Ovid. 
Past. 1, v. 129. 

Paventia, a goddess who presided over 
teiror at Rome, and who was invoked to 
protect her votaries from its effects. Aug. 
dc Civ. JO. 4, c, 1 1. 

Paula, the first wife of the emperor He- 
liogabalus. She was daughter of die prefect 
of the pretorian guards. The empeior di- 
vorced her, and Paula retired to solitude and 
obscurity with composure. 

Paulina, a Roman lady who married 
Saturninus, a governor of Syria, in the reign 
of the emperor Tiberius. Her conjugal peace 
was disturbed, and violence was offered to 
her virtue by a young man called Mundus, 
who was enamoured of her, and who had 
caused her to come to the temple of Isis by 
means of the priests of the goddess, who de- 
clared that Anubis wished to communicate 
to her something of moment. Saturninus 
complained to the emperor of the violence 
which had been offered to his wife, and the 
temple of Isis was ovei turned and Mundus 

banished, &c. Joseph. A. 1 8, c. 4. The 

wife of the philosopher Seneca, who attempted 
to kill herself when Nero had ordered her 
husband to die. The emperor however pre- 
vented her, and she lived some few years 
after in the greatest melancholy. Tacit . 
Ann. 15, c. 63, &c. — A sister of the em- 
peror Adrian. The wife of the emperor 

Maximinus. 

PaulInxts Pompeius, an officer in Nero’s 
leign, who bad the command 6f the German 
armies, and finished the works on the banks 
of the Rhine, which Drusus had begun 65 
years before. Tacit . An. 13, c. 53. — Sueto- 
7iiu$. — A Roman general, the first who 
crossed mount Atlas with an army. He wrote 
a history of this expedition in Africa, which 
is lost. Paulinus also distinguished him- 
self in Britain, &c. He followed the arms 
of Otho against Vitellius. Plin. 5, c. 1. — 

Valerius, a friend of Vespasian. Julius, 

a Batavian nobleman, put to death by Fon- 
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telus Capito, on pretence of rebellion. Tacit. 
II. 4, c. 15. 

Paulus aEmvlius, a Roman, son of the 
iEmylius who fell at Cannae, was celebrated 
for his victories, and received the surname of 
Macedonicus from his conquest of Mace- 
donia. In the early part of life he dis- 
tinguished himself by his uncommon ap- 
plication, and by his fondness for military 
discipline. His first appearance in the field 
was attended with great success, and the 
barbarians that had revolted in Spain were 
reduced with the greatest facility under the 
power of the Romans. In his first consul- 
ship his arms were directed against the Li- 
gurians, whom he totally subjected. His 
applications for a second consulship proved 
abortive ; but when Perseus the king of 
Macedonia had declared war against Rome, 
the abilities of Paulus were remembered, 
and he was honored with the consulship about 
the 60th year of his age. After this appoint- 
ment he behaved with uncommon vigor, and 
soon a general engagement was fought near 
Pydna. The Romans obtained the victory, 
and Perseus saw himself deserted by all his 
subjects. In two days the conqueror made 
himself master of all Macedonia, and soon 
after the fugitive monarch was brought into 
liis presence. Paulus did not exult over his 
fallen enemy ; but when he had gently re- 
buked him for his temerity in attacking the 
Romans, he addressed himself in a pathetic 
speech to the officers of his army who sur- 
rounded him, and feelingly enlarged on the 
in stability of fortune, and the vicissitude of 
all human affairs. When he had finally set- 
tled the government of Macedonia with ten 
commissioners from Rome, and after he had 
sacked 70 cities of Epirus, and divided the 
booty amongst his soldiers, Paulus returned to 
Italy. He was received with the usual ac- 
clamations, and though some of the seditious 
soldiers attempted to prevent his triumphal 
entry into the Capitol, yet three days were 
apppointed to exhibit the fruits of his victories. 
Perseus with his wretched family adorned the 
triumph of the conqueror, and as they were 
dragged through the streets before the chariot 
of Paulus, they drew tears of compassion fiom 
the people. The riches which the Romans 
derived from this conquest were immense, 
and the people were freed from all taxes 
till the consulship of Hirtius and Pansa; 
but while every one of the citizens received 
some benefit from the victories of Paulus, 
the conqueror himself was poor, and appro- 
priated for his own use nothing of the Mace- 
donian treasures except the library of Per- 
seus. In the office of censor, to which he 
was afterwards elected, Paulus behaved with 
the greatest moderation, and at his death, 
which happened about 168 years before the 
Christian era, not only the Romans, but 
their very enemies confessed, by their la- 
mentations, the loss which they had sustain- 
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ed. He had married Paplria, by whom he 
had two sons, one of whom was adopted by 
the family of Maximus, and the other by 
that of Scipio African us. He had also two 
daughters, one of whom married a son of 
Cato, and the other JElius Tubero. He af- 
terwaids divorced Papiria ; and when his 
friends wished to reprobate his conduct in 
doing so, by observing thatshe was young and 
handsome, and that she had made him father 
of a fine family, Paulus replied, that the shoe 
which he then wore was new and well made, 
but that be was obliged to leave it off, though 
no one but himself, as he said, knew where it 
pinched him. He married a second wife, by 
whom he had two sons, whose sudden death 
exhibited to the Romans in the most engaging 
view, their father’s philosophy and stoicism. 
The elder of these sons died five days before 
Paulus triumphed over Perseus, and the other 
three days after the public procession. This 
domestic calamity did not shake the firmness 
of the conqueror ; yet before he retired to a 
private station, he harangued the people, and 
in mentioning the severity of fortune upon 
his family, he expressed his wish that every 
evil might be averted from the republic by 
the sacrifice of the domestic prosperity of an 
individual. Plut. in vita . — Liu* 45, 44, &c. 

Justin. 55, c. 1, &c. Samosatenus, an 

author in the reign of Gallienus. Maxi- 

mus. [ Vid. Maximus Fabius. ] — iEgineta, 
a Greek physician whose work was edited 

apud. Aid . fob 1528. L, iEmylius, a 

consul, who, when opposed to Annibal in 
Italy, checked the rashness of his colleague 
Varro, and recommended an imitation of 
the conduct of the great Fabius, by harass- 
ing and not facing the enemy in die field. 
His advice was rejected, and the battle of 
Cannae, so glorious to Annibal, and so fatal 
to Rome, soon followed. Paulus was 
wounded, but when he might have escaped 
from die slaughter, by accepting a horse 
generously offered by one of his officers, 
he disdained to fly, and perished by the 
darts of the enemy. Herat, od. 12, v. 38. 

Jiv. 22, c. 59. Julius, a Latin poet in 

the age of Adrian and Antoninus. He 
wrote some poetical pieces, recommended by 
A. Gellius. 

Paulus. [Fid. IEmylius.] 

Pavor, an emotion of the mind which 
received divine honors among the Romans, 
and was considered of a most tremendous 
power, as the ancients swore by her name 
in die most solemn manner. Tullus Hos- 
tilius, the third king of Rome, was the 
first who built her temples, and raised 
altars to her honor, as also to Pallor, the 
goddess of paleness. Cic. ds Nat* JD. 5, 
c. 17. 

Pausanias, a Spartan general, who greatly 
signalized himself at the battle of Plataca, 
against the Persians. The Greeks were very 
sensible of his services, and they rewarded lhs 
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merit with the tenth of the spoils taken from 
the Persians. He was afterwards set at die 
head of die Spartan armies, and extended liis 
conquests in Asia; but the haughtiness of his 
behaviour created him many enemies, and 
die Athenians soon obtained a superiority in 
the affairs of Greece. Pausanias was dissatis- 
fied with his countrymen, and he offered to 
betray Greece to the Persians, if he received 
in marriage, as die reward of his perfidy, the 
daughter of their monarch. His intrigues 
were discovered by means of a youdi, who 
was entrusted widi his letters to Persia, and 
who refused to go, on the recollection diat 
•such as had been employed in that office before 
had never returned. The letters weic given 
to the Ephori of Sparta, and the perfidy of 
Pausanias laid open. He fled for safety to a 
temple of Minerva, and as the sanctity of the 
place screened him from the violence of 'his 
pursuers, the sacred building was surrounded 
with heaps of stones, die first of which was 
carried there by the indignant mother of the 
unhappy man. He was starved to death in 
the temple, and died about 471 years before 
the Christian era. There was a festival, and 
solemn games instituted in liis honor, in which 
only free-born Spartans contended. There 
was also an oration spoken in his praise, in 
which his actions were celebrated, particularly 
die battle of Plataea, and die defeat of Mar- 
donius. C. Nep. t?i vita. — Pint, in Arista 

Them. — Herodot. 9. A favorite of 

Philip king of Macedonia. He accompanied 
the prince in an expedition against the Il- 
lyrians, in which he was killed. An- 

other, at die couit of king Philip, very inti- 
mate with the preceding. He was grossly 
and unnaturally abused by Attalus, one of 
die friends of Philip, and when he complained 
of the injuries he had received, die king in 
some measure disregarded his remonstrances, 
and wished them to be forgotten. This in- 
censed Pausanias, he resolved to revenge 
himself, and when he had heard from his 
master Hermocrates the sophist, that the 
most effectual way to render himself illus- 
trious, was to murder a person who had 
signalized himself by uncommon actions, he 
stabbed Philip as he entered a public theatre. 
After this bloody action he attempted to 
make his escape to his chariot, which waited 
for him at the gate of die city, but he was 
stopped accidentally by the twig of a vine, 
and fell down. Attalus, Pcrdiccas, and 
other friends of Philip, who pursued him, 
immediately fell upon him and dispatched h im 
Some support that Pausanias committed this 
murder at the instigation of Olympias, the 
wife of Philip, and of her son Alexander, 
Hied. 16. — Jmtin. 9. —Pint, in Apoph. — 
A king of Macedonia, deposed by Amyntaa, 
after a year’s reign. Hied. — Another, Who 
attempted to seize upon the kingdom of Ma- 
cedonia, from which he was prevented by Jphi- 
crates the Athenian.— A friend of Alex- 
ander 
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under the Great, made governor of Sardis. 

• A physician in the age of Alexander. 

Pint. — A celebiated orator and historian, 
vrho settled at Home, A. D. 170, where he 
died in a very advanced age. He wrote an 
history of Greece, in ten books, in the Ionic 
dialect, in which he gives, with great precision 
and geographical knowledge, an account of' 
the situation of its different cities, their an- 
tiquities, and the several cuiiosities which they 
contained. He has also interwoven mytho- 
logy in his historical account, and introduced 
many fabulous traditions and superstitious 
stories. In each hook the author treats of 
a separate country, such as Attica, Arcadia, 
Messenia, Elis, See. Some suppose that he 
gave a similar description of Phoenicia and 
Syria. There was another Pausanias, a na- 
.tive of Caesarea in Cappadocia, who wrote 
some declamations, and who is often con- 
founded with the historian of that name. — 
The best edition of Pausanias is that of 
Khunius, fol. Zips. 3696. — -A Lacedae- 
monian who wrote a partial account of his 
country. — A statuary of Apollonia, whose 
abilities were displayed in adorning Apollo’s 

temple at Delphi. Pans. 10, c. 9. A 

king of Sparta, of the family of the Eurys- 
thenidse, who died 597 B. C. after a reign 
of 14 years. 

Pausias, a painter of Sicyon, the first who 
understood how to apply colors to wood or 
ivory by means of fire. He made a beau- 
ful painting of his mistress Glycere, whom he 
represented as sitting on the ground, and 
making garlands with flowers, and from this 
circumstance the picture, which was bought 
afterwards by Lucullus for two talents, re- 
ceived the name of Stqrfumoplocon . Some 
time after the death of Fausias, the Sicyonians 
were obliged to part with the pictures which 
they possessed to deliver themselves from an 
enormous debt, and M. Scaurus the Roman 
bought them all, in which were those of Pau- 
las, to adorn the theatre, which had been 
built during his edileship. Pausias lived 
about 350 years before Christ Plin. 55, 
c. 11 . 

Pausilypus, a mountain near Naples, 
which receives its name from the beauty of 
its situation, (Vav*> Xtntn, cessare Jacio dolor). 
The natives show there the tomb of Virgil, 
and regard it with the highest veneration. 
There were near some fish-ponds belonging 
to the emperor. The mountain is now 
famous for a subterraneous passage near half 
a mile in length, and 22 feet in breadth, 
which affords a safe and convenient passage 
to travellers. Stat. 4. Sylv. 4, v, 52, — 
PUn. 9, c. 53. — Strab * 5. — ~Senec . ep. 58c 5*7. 

Pax, an allegorical divinity among the an- 
cients. The Athenians raised her a statue, 
which represented her as holding Plutus the 
god of wealth in her lap, to intimate that 
peace gives rise to prosperity and to opulence, 
and they were the first who erected an altar 
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to her honor after the victories obtained by 
Timotheus over the Lacedcemonian power, 
though Plutarch asserts it had been done after 
the conquests of Cimon over the Persians. 
She was represented among the Romans with 
the horn of plenty, and also carrying an olive 
branch in her hand. The emperor Vespasian 
built her a celebrated temple at Rome, which 
was consumed by fire in the reign of Com- 
modus. It was customary for men of learn- 
ing to assemble in that temple, and even to 
deposit their writings there, as in a place of 
the greatest security. Therefore when it was 
burnt, not only books, but also many valuable 
things, jewels, and immense treasures, were 
lost in the general conflagration. C. Hep. 
in Timoth.2. — Pint, in Cim . — Pans. 9, c. 16. 

Paxos, a small island between Ithaca and 
the Echinades in the Ionian sea. 

Peas, a shepherd, who, according to some, 
set on fire the pile on which Hercules was. 
burnt. The hero gave him his bow and ar- 
rows. ApoUod. 2. 

Pedjbus, an illegitimate son of Antencr. 
Homer . Jl. 7. 

Pedacia, a woman of -whom Horace, 
1 Sat. 8, v. 39, speaks of as a contemptible 
character. 

Pedant. I Fid. Pedum.] 

Pedanius, a prefect of Rome, killed by 
one of his slaves, for having denied him his 
liberty, &c. Tacit. 14. An. c. 42. 

Pedasa, ( orum ,) a town of Carla, near 
Halicarnassus. liv. 33, c. 30. 

PedXsus, a son of Bucolion, the son of 
Laomedon. His motheT was one of the 
Naiads. He was killed in the Trojan war by 
Euryalus. Homer. II. 6, v. 21. — — One of 
the four horses of Achilles. As he was not 
immortal like the other three, he was killed 
by Sarpedon. Id. 16. — A town near Py- 
los in the Peloponnesus. 

Pediadis, a part of Bactriana, thrtugb 
which the Oxus flows. Polyb. 

Pedias, the wife of Cranaus. 

Pedius B lassus, a Roman accused by 
the people of Cyrene, of plundering the 
temple of -dSsculapius. He was condemned 
under Nero, &c. Tacit. Ann. 14, c. 18, 
— — A nephew of Julius Caesar, who com- 
manded one of his legions in Gaul, &c. - — 
Poplicola, a lawyer in the age of Horace. 
His father was one of J. Caesaris heirs, and 
became consul with Augustus after Pansa’s 
death. 

Pedo, a lawyer patronized by Domitian. 
Juv. 7, v. 129. — Albinovanus. [Vid. Al- 
binovanus.] 

Pedianus Asconius, florished A. D. 76 . 

Pedum, a town of Latium, about 10 mile* 
from Rome, conquered by Camillus. The 
inhabitants were called Pedant. Liv . 2, c. 39 . 
1* 8, c. 15 & 14. — Horat* 1, ep. 4, v. 2. 

Pegas, a fountain at the foot of mount 
Arganthus in Bithynia, into which Hylaa 
fell. Properi. 1, el. SO, r. 33. 
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PeoXsIdzs, a name given to the Muses 
from the horse Pegasus, or from the fountain 
which Pegasus had raised from the ground, 
by striking it with his foot. Ovid. Her. 15, 
v. 27. 

Pegasis, a name given to (Enone by Ovid, 
Her. 5 . because she was daughter of the 
river (vwyy) Cebrenus. 

Pe&asidtvi stagnum, a lake near Ephe- 
sus, which arose from the earth when Pegasus 
struck it with his foot 

Pegasus, a winged horse sprung from the 
blood of Medusa, when Perseus had cut off 
her head. He received his name from his 
being born, according to Hesiod, near the 
sources (wyy) of the ocean. As soon as 
born he left the earth, and flew up into 
heaven, or rather, according to Ovid, he fixed 
his residence on mount Plelicon, where, by 
striking the earth with his foot, he instantly 
raised a fountain, which has been called 
Hippocrenc. He became the favorite of 
the Muses ; and being afterwards tamed by 
Neptune or Minerva, he was given to Bel- 
lerophon to conquer the Chimaera. No 
sooner was this fieiy monster destroyed, than 
Pegasus threw down his rider, because he 
was a mortal, or rather, according to the 
more received opinion, because he attempted 
to fly to heaven. This act of temerity in 
Bellerophon, was punished by Jupiter, who 
sent an insect to torment Pegasus, which 
occasioned the melancholy fall of his rider. 
Pegasus continued his flight up to heaven, 
and was placed among the constellations by 
Jupiter. Perseus according to Ovid, was 
mounted on the horse Pegasus, when he de- 
stroyed the sea monster which was going to 
devour Andromeda. Hesiod. Thcog. 282. 
— Horat . 4. od. 11, v. 20. — Homer . II. 
6, v. 179. — ApoUod. 2, c. 5 & 4. — Lycophr . 
17. — Pans. 12, c. 5 & 4. — Ovid. Met. 4, 
c. 785. — Hygiti. fah. 57. 

Pelago, an eunuch, one of Nero’s favo- 
rites, &c. Tacit . Ann. 14, c. 59. 

Pelagon, a man killed by a wild boar. 

Ovid. Met. 8, v. 560. A son of Asopus 

and Metope. A Phocian, one of whose 

men conducted Cadmus, and showed him 
where, according to the oracle, he was to 
build a city. 

Pelagonia, one of the divisions of Ma- 
cedonia at the north. Liv. 26, c. 25. 1. 51, 
c. 28. 

Peearge, a daughter of Potneus who re- 
established the worship of Ceres in Bceotia. 
She received divine honors after death. Pans. 
9, c. 2 5. 

Pelasgi, a people of Greece, supposed to 
be one of the most ancient in the world. 
They first inhabited Argolis in Peloponnesus, 
which from them received the na m e of Ptlas- 
gia, and about 1885 years before the Chris- 
tian era, they passed into jEmonia, and were 
afterwards dispersed in several parts of Greece. 
Some of them fixed their habitation in Epi- 
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rus, others in Crete, others in Italy, and others 
in Lesbos. From these different changes of 
situation in the Pelasgians, all the Greeks 
are indiscriminately called Pelasgians, and 
their country Pelasgia, though more properly 
speaking, it should be confined to Thessaly, 
Epirus, and Peloponnesus, in Greece. Some 
of the Pelasgians, that had been driven from 
Attica, settled at Lemnos, where some time 
after they carried some Athenian women, 
whom they had seized in an expedition on 
the coast of Attica. They raised some chil- 
dren by these captive females, but they after- 
wards destroyed them with their mothers, 
through jealousy, because they "differed in 
manners as well as language from them. 
This horrid murder was attended by a dread- 
ful pestilence, and they were ordered, to ex- 
piate their crime, to do whatever the Athe- 
nians commanded them. This was to de- 
liver their possessions into their hands. The 
Pelasgians seem to have received their name 
from Pelasgus the first king and founder of 
their nation. Pans. 8, c. 1. — Strab. 5. — 
Herodot . 1. — Pint, in Pom. — Virg. JEn. 
1. — Ovid. Mel, — Flacc. — Senec. in Med. 
&' Agem. 

Pelasgia, or Pelasgiotis, a country of 
Greece whose inhabitants are called Pelasgi 
or Pelasgiolce. Every country of Greece, 
and all Greece in general, is indiscriminately 
called Pelasgia, though the name should be 
more particularly confined to a part of Thes- 
saly, situate between the Peneus, the Aliac- 
mon, and the Sperchius. The maritime bor- 
ders of this part of Thessaly were afterwards 
called Magnesia, though the sea or its shore 
still retained the name of Pelasgicus Sinus, 
now the gulph of Volo. Pelasgia is also one 
of the ancient names of Epirus, as also of 
Peloponnesus. [ Fid. Pelasgi.] 

Pelasgus, a son of Terra, or according 
to others, of Jupiter and Niobe, who reigned 
in Sicyon, and gave his name to the ancient 
inhabitants of Peloponnesus. 

pELETHRoarix, an epithet given to the La- 
pithae, because they inhabited the town of 
Pelethronium , at the foot of mount Pe- 
lion in Thessaly; or because one of their 
number bore the name of Pelethronius. It 
is to them that mankind is indebted for the 
invention of the bit with which they tameo 
their horses with so much dexterity. Virg. 
G . 5, v. 115. — Ovid. Met. 12, v. 452.— 
Lucan . 6, v. 587. 

Peleus, a king of Thessaly, son of iEacus 
and Endeis, the daughter of Chiron. He 
married Thetis, one of the Nereids, and was 
the only one among mortals who married an 
immortal. He was accessary to the death 
of his brother Phocus, and on that account 
he was obliged to leave his father’s domi- 
nions. He retired to the court of Eurytus, 
the son of Actor, who reigned at Phthia, or 
according to the less received opinion of Ovid, 
be fled to Ceyx, king of Trachinia. He was 

purified 
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family by punishing the assassin. This so 
warmly recommended, was as warmly ac- 
cepted by the young hero, and his intended 
expedition was made known all over Gieece. 
[Fid. Jason.] During the absence of Jason, 
in the Argonautic expedition, Pelias mur- 
dered JEson and all his family ; but accord- 
ing to the more received opinion of Ovid, 
/Eson was still living when the Argonauts 
returned, and he was restored to the vigor of 
youth by the magic of Medea. This sudden 
change in the vigor and the constitution of 
jEson, astonished all the inhabitants of Iol- 
chos, and the daughters of Pelias, who had 
received the patronymic of Peliades , express- 
ed their desire to see their father’s infirmities 
vanish, by the same powerful arts. Medea, 
who wished to avenge the injuries which 
her husband Jason had received from Pelias, 
raised the desires of the Peliades, by cutting 
an old ram to pieces, and boiling the flesh in 
a cauldron, and afterwards turning it into a 
fine young lamb. After they had seen this 
successful experiment, the Peliades cut their 
father’s body to pieces, after they had drawn 
all the blood from his veins, on the assurance 
that Medea would replenish them by her 
incantations. The limbs were immediately 
put into a cauldron of boiling water, but 
Medea suffered the flesh to be totally con- 
sumed, and refused to give the Peliades the 
promised assistance, and the bones of Pelias 
did not even receive a burial. The Peliades 
were four in number, Alceste, Pisidice, Pe- 
lopea, and Hippotboe, to whom Hyginus 
adds Medusa, Their mother’s name was 
Anaxibia, the daughter of Bias, or Pliilomache, 
the daughter of Amphion, After this parri- 
cide, the Peliades fled to the court of Adme- 
tus, where Acastus, the son-in-law of Pelias, 
pursued them, and took their protector 
prisoner. The Peliades died, and were 
buried in Arcadia. Bygpn. fab . 1 2, 15, & 
14. — Ovid. Met ; 7, fab. 3 & 4. Heroid . 
12, v. 129. — Pans. 8, c. 11. • — Apottod. 1, 
c. 9. — Seneca, in Med U — Apollon . Arg. 1. 
— Pindar. Pytk. 4 LiocL 4. — — A Tro- 
jan chief wounded by Ulysses during the 
Trojan war. He survived the ruin *of his 
country, and followed the fortune of JEneas. 

Firg. JEn. 2, v. 431. The ship Argo is 

called Pelias arbor, built of the trees of mount 

Pelion. — The spear of Achilles. [ Fid. 

Pelion.] 

Pelides, a patronymic of Achilles, and of 
Pyrrhus, as being descended from Peleus.^ 
Virgo Mn. 2, v. 264. 

Pjeligki, a people of Italy, who dwelt near 
the Sabines and Marsi, and had Corfinium and 
Sulrao for their chief towns. The most expert 
magicians were among the Peligni, according 

to Horace. Liv. 8, c. 6 & 29. L 9, c. 41 

Ovid, ex Pont. 1, el. 8, v. 42. — Strab. 5. — 
JPorat. 3, od. 19, v. 8. 

Pelignus, a friend, of the emperor Clau- 
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dius, made governor of Cappadocia. Tacit . 
Anti. 12, c. 49. 

Pelinjeus, a mountain of Chios. 

Pehnn^eum, or Felinna, a town of 
Macedonia. Strab. 14. — Liv . 36, c. 10 & 
14. 

Pelion and Pelios, a celebrated mountain 
of Thessaly, whose top is covered with pine 
trees. In their wars against the gods, the 
giants, as the poets mention, placed mount 
Ossa upon Pelion, to scale the heavens 
with more facility. The celebrated spear 
of Achilles, which none but the hero could 
wield, had been cut down on this moun- 
tain, and was thence called Pelias . It was 
a present from his preceptor Chiron, who, 
like the other Centaurs, had fixed liis re- 
sidence here. Ovid. Met . 1 , v. 155. 1. 15, 
v. 1 99. *— Mela , 2, c. 5. — Strab. 9. — Firg. 
G. 1, v. 281. 1. 5, v. 94. — Scnec. in Here, fr 
Med. 

Pelium, a town of Macedonia. Liv. 31, 
c. 40. 

Pella, a celebrated town of Macedonia, 
on the Ludias, not far from the Sinus Ther- 
maicus, which became the capital of the coun- 
try after the ruin of Edessa. Philip, king of 
Macedonia was educated there, and Alex- 
ander the Great was born there, whence he 
is often called Pcllccus juvenis. The tomb 
of the poet Euripides was in the neighbour- 
hood. The epithet PeUams is often applied 
to Egypt or Alexandria, because the Ptole- 
mies, kings of the country, were of Mace- 
donian origin. Martial. 15, ep. 85. — - Lucan. 
5, v. GO. 1. 8, v. 475 & 607. 1. 9, v. 101 6 8c 
1075. 1. 10, v. 55.— Mela, 2, c. 5. — Strab. 7. 
— Liv. 42, c. 41. 

Pellanf, a town of Laconia, with a foun- 
tain whose waters have a subterraneous 
communication with the waters of another 
fountain. Pans. 3, c. 21. — Strab. 8. 

PellSne, a town of Achaia, in the Pe- 
loponnesus, at the west of Sicyon, famous for 
its wool. It was built by tlie giant Pallas, or 
according to others by Pollen of Argos son of 
Phorbas, and was the country of Proteus the 
sea god. Strab. 8. — Pans. 7* c. 26. 

55, c. 14* 

Peloeea, or Peloma, a daughter of 
Thyestes the brother of Atreus. She had a 
son by her father, who had offered her vio- 
lence in a wood, without knowing that she 
was his own daughter. Some suppose that 
Thyestes purposely committed the incest, as 
the oracle had informed him that his wrongs 
should be avenged, and his brother destroyed, 
by a son who should be born from him and 
his daughter. This proved too true. Pe- 
lopea afterwards married her uncle Atreus, 
who kindly received in his house his wife’s 
illegitimate child, called iEgysthus, because 
preserved by goats when exposed in 

the mountains. iEgysthus became his uncle’s 
murderer. [ Fid. iEgysthus.] Jfygin.fab. $7, 



&C. — /Elian. V. H. 12. — Ovid. Met . in lb. 
v. 359. —Seneca. i?i Agttm. 

Pelofeia, a festival observed by the people 
of Elis in honor of Pelops. It was kept 
in Imitation of Hercules, who sacrificed to 
Pelops in a trench, as it was usual when the 
manes and the infernal gods were the objects 
of worship. 

Pelopia, a daughter of Niobe. A 

daughter of Pelias. — The mother of 
Cycnus. 

Pelopidas, a celebrated general of Thebes, 
son of Hippoclus. He was descended of an 
illustrious family, and was remarkable for 
his immense possessions, which he bestowed 
with great liberality to the poor and necessi- 
tous. Many were the objects of his gene- 
rosity ; but when Epaminondas had refused 
to accept his presents, Pelopidas disregarded 
all his wealth, and preferred before it the en- 
joyment of his friend’s conversation and of 
his poverty. From their friendship and in- 
tercourse the Thebans derived the most 
considerable advantages. No sooner had the 
interest of Sparta prevailed at Thebes, and 
the friends of liberty and national indepen- 
dence been banished from the city, than Pe- 
lopidas, who was in the number of the exiles, 
resolved to free his country from foreign 
slavery. His plan was bold and animated, 
and his deliberations were slow. Mean- 
while Epaminondas who had been left by the 
tyrants at Thebes, as being in appearance a 
worthless and insignificant philosopher ani- 
mated the youths of the city, and at last 
Pelopidas, with eleven of his associates, en- 
tered Thebes, and easily massacred the 
friends of the tyranny, and freed the country 
from foreign masters. After this successful 
enterprise, Pelopidas was unanimously 
placed at the head of the government ; and 
so confident were the Thebans of his abili- 
ties as a general and a magistrate, that 
they successively re-elected him 33 times 
to fill the honorable office of governor of 
Boootia. Epaminondas shared with him the 
sovereign power, and it was to their valor 
and prudence that the Thebans were in- 
debted for a celebrated victory at the battle 
of Leuctra. In a war which Thebes carried 
on against Alexander, tyrant of Phene, Pe- 
lopidas was appointed commander ; but his 
imprudence, in trusting himself unarmed into 
the enemy’s camp, nearly proved fatal to 
him. He was token prisoner, but Epami- 
nondas restored him to liberty. The perfidy 
of Alexander irritated him, and he was 
killed bravely fighting in a celebrated battle 
in which his troops obtained the victory, 
B. C. 364 years* He received an honor- 
able burial, the Thebans showed their sense 
for his merit by their lamentations j they 
sent a powerful army to revenge his death 
on the destruction of the tyrant of Pherse ; 
and bis relations and his children were 
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presented with immense donations by the 
cities of Thessaly. Pelopidas is admired 
for his valor, as he never engaged an 
enemy without obtaining the advantage. 
The impoverished state of Thebes be- 
fore his birth, and after his fall, plainly 
demonstrates the superiority of his genius 
and of his abilities; and it has been 
justly observed, that with Pelopidas and 
Epaminondas the glory and the indepen- 
dence of the Thebans rose and set. JPlut. 

C. Hep. in vita. — Xmoph. Hist. <?. — JDiocU 
15. — Polyb. 

PelofonnesiXcum bkllum, a celebrated 
war which continued for 27 years between 
the Athenians and the inhabitants of Pe- 
loponnesus with their respective allies. It 
is the most famous and the most inte- 
resting of all the wars which have happened 
between the inhabitants of Greece ; and for 
the minute #nd circumstantial description 
which we have of the events and revolu- 
tions which mutual animosity produced, 
we are indebted more particularly to die 
correct and authentic writings of Thucy- 
I dides and of Xenophon. The circumstances 
which gave birth to this memorable war 
aie these : the power of Athens under 
the prudent and vigorous administration 
of Pericles, was already extended over 
Greece, and it had procured itself many 
admirers and more enemies, when the 
Corcyreans, who had been planted by a 
Corinthian colony, refused to pay their 
founders those marks of respect and re- 
verence which among the Greeks every 
colony was obliged to pay to its mother 
country. The Corinthians wished to punish 
that infidelity ; and when the people of Epi- 
damnus, a considerable town on the Adriatic, 
had been invaded by some of the barbarians 
of Illyricum, the people of Corinth gladly 
granted to the Epidainnlans that assistance 
which had in vain been solicited from the 
Corcyreans, their founders and their pa- 
trons. The Corcyreans were offended at the 
interference of Corinth in the affairs of their 
colony ; they manned a fleet, and obtained a 
victory over the Corinthian vessels which had 
assisted the Epidamnians* The subsequent 
conduct of the Corcyreans, and their insolence 
to some of the Elians who had furnished a few 
ships to the Corinthians, provoked the Pe- 
loponnesians, and the discontent became ge- 
neral. Ambassadors were sent by both parties 
tp Athens to claim its protection, and 
to justify these violent proceedings. The 
greatest part of the Athenians heard their 
various reasonings with moderation and with 
compassion ; but the enterprizing ambition of 
Pericles prevailed, and when the Corcyreans 
had reminded the people of Athens, that in 
all the states of Peloponnesus they had to 
dread the most malevolent enemies, and the 
most insidious of rivals, they were listened to 



with attention, and were promised support. 
This step was no sooner taken than the 
Corinthians appealed to the othei Giecian 
states, and particularly to the Lacedaemonians. 
Their complaints were accompanied by those 
of the people of Megara and of JEgina who 
bitterly inveighed against the ciuelty, injus- 
tice, and insolence of the Athenians. This 
had due weight with the Laeedannonians 
who had long beheld with concern and with 
jealousy the ambitious powei ol’tlie Athenians 
and they determined to suppoit the cause of 
the Corinthians. Ilowevci, bcfoic they pi o- 
ceeded to hostilities, an embassy was sent to 
Athens, to represent the danger of entering 
into awar with the most powerful and llorlsh- 
ing of all the Grecian states. Tins ulmmcii 
the Athenians, but when Policies had elo- 
quently spoken of the icsouicch and the 
actual strength of the lepubiic, and. of the 
weakness of the allies, the clamois of his 
enemies were silenced, and the answei which 
was returned to the Spai tans, was taken as 
a declaration of war. The Spat tans were 
supported by all the republics of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, except Argos and part of Achilla, 
besides the people of Megara, Boiotia, Pho- 
cis, Locris, Leucas, Ambracia, and Aiiaeto- 
rium. The Platccans, the Lesbians, Carians, 
Chians, Messenians, Acarnanians, Zacyu- 
thians, Corcyreans, Dorians, and Thracians, 
were the friends of the Athenians, with ail 
the Cyclades, except Euboea, Samos, Melos, 
and Thera. The first blow had already been 
stiuck, May 7, B, C. 451, by an attempt of 
the Boeotians to surprise Tlatcca ; and there- 
fore Archidamus king of Sparta, who had in 
vain recommended moderation to the allies, 
entered Attica at the head of an army of 

60.000 men, and laid waste the country by 
fire and sword. Policies, who was at the 
head of the government, did not attempt to 
oppose diem in die field; but a fleet of a 
hunched and fifty ships set sail without delay, 
to ravage the coasts of the Peloponnesus. 
Megara was also depopulated by an army of 

20.000 men, and the campaign of die 1st year 
of the war was concluded in celebrating, with 
the most solemn pomp, the funerals of such 
as had nobly fallen in battle. The following 
year was remarkable for a pestilence which 
raged in Athens, and which destroyed the 
greatest part of the inhabitants. The pub- 
lic calamity was still heightened by die ap- 
proach of the Peloponnesian army on die 
borders of Attica, and by the unsuccessful 
expedition of the Athenians against Epidau- 
rus and. in Thrace. The pestilence which 
had carried away so many of the Athenians 
proved also fatal to Pericles, and he died about 
two years and six months after the com- 
mencement of the Peloponnesian war. The 
following years did not give rise to decisive 
events; but the revolt of Lesbos from the 
alliance of the Athenians was productive of 
fresh troubles. Mitylene, the capital of the 
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island, was i ccoYercd, and die inhabitants 
ti oiled with Ihe greatest cruelty. The island 
of C'oic) la became also the seat of new sedi- 
tions, and those citizens who had been carried 
away pt Nonets by the Corinthians, and for 
political reasons treated wuli lenity, and 
taught to despise the alliance of Athens, 
weie no sooner leturned home than they 
laised commotions and endeavouicd to pei- 
suadethcii countiymen to join the Pelopon- 
nesian confederates. This was strongly op- 
posed; but both parties obtained by turns 
the supciiot ity, and massacre d, with die 
greatest baibanty, all those who obstructed 
then views. Some time after Demosthenes 
the Athenian geucial invaded rEtolia, wlieie 
his aims wexe attended with the gieatest suc- 
cess. lie also lot rifled Pylos in die Pelo* 
pomicsus, .uvl gained so many advantages 
over the confederates, that they sued for 
peace, which the insolence of Athens refused. 
The foitune of the war soon after changed, 
and the Xaicedannonians, under the prudent 
conduct of Biasidas, made themselves masters 
of many valuable places in Thrace. But 
this victorious progress was soon stopped by 
the death of their general, and tiiat of Cleon, 
the Athenian commander; and the pacific 
disposition of Nieias, who was now at the 
head of Athens, made overtures of peace and 
universal tranquillity. Plistoanax, the king 
of the Spartans, wished them to be accepted ; 
but die intrigues of the Corintinans pie- 
vented die discontinuation of the war, and 
therefore hostilities began anew. But w bile 
war was carried on with various success in 
different parts of Greece, the Athenians en- 
gaged in a new expedition ; they yielded t * 
the persuasive eloquence of Gorgias of Leon- 
tium, and the ambitious views of Alcibiades, 
and sent a fleet of 20 ships to assist the Sicilian 
states against the tyrannical power of Syracuse, 
B. C. 416. Hi is was warmly opposed by Ni- 
cies ; but the eloquence of Alcibiades pre- 
vailed, and a powerful fleet was sent against 
the capital of Sicily. These vigorous tiiough 
impolitic measures of the Atiionians, were not 
viewed with indifference by die confederates. 
Syracuse, in her distress, implored the assist- 
ance of Corinth, and Gylippus was sent to 
direct her operations, and to defend her against 
die power of her enemies. The events of 
batdes wore dubious, and though the Athenian 
arm‘y was animated by the prudence and in- 
trepidity of Nieias, and the more hasty cou- 
rage of Demosthenes, yet the good foitune of 
Syracuse prevailed; and after a campaign of 
two years of bloodshed, the fleets of Athens 
were totally ruined, and die few soldiers dial 
survived the destructive siege, made prisoners 
of war. So fatal a blow threw the people of 
Atdca into consternation and despair, and 
while they sought for resources at home, 
they severely felt tiiemselves deprived of sup- 
port abroad, their allies were alienated by the 
intrigues of die enemy, and rebellion was 
O o fomented 
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fomented in their dependent states and colo- 
nies on the Asiatic coast. The tlueatened 
ruin, however, was timely averted, and Alci- 
biades, who had been treated with cruelty by 
his countrymen, and who had for some time 
resided in Sparta, and directed her military 
operations, now exerted himself to defeat the 
designs of the confederates, by inducing the 
Persians to espouse the cause of his country. 
But in a short time after, the internal tran- 
quillity of Athens was distuibed, and Alci- 
biades, by wishing to abolish the democracy, 
called awav the attention of his fellow-citizens 
from the prosecution of a war which had 
already cost them so much blood. This, 
however, was but momentary ; the Athenians 
soon after obtained a naval victory, and the 
Peloponnesian fleet was defeated by Alci- 
biades. The Athenians behold with rapture 
the success of their arms ; but when their 
fleet in the absence of Alcibiadcs, had been 
defeated and destroyed near Andros, by Ly- 
sander, the Lacedaemonian admiral, they 
shewed their discontent and mortification by 
eagerly listening to the accusations which 
were brought against their naval leader, to 
whom they gratefully had acknowledged 
themselves indebted for their former vic- 
tories. Alcibiades was disgraced in the public 
assembly, and ten commanders were ap- 
pointed to succeed him in the management 
of the republic. This change of admirals, 
and the appointment of Callicratidas to suc- 
ceed Lysander, whose office had expired with 
the revolving year, produced new operations. 
The Athenians fitted out a fleet, and the two 
nations decided their superiority near Argi- 
nusae, in a naval battle. Callicratidas was 
killed, and the Lacedaemonians conquered, 
but the rejoicings which the intelligence of 
this victory occasioned were soon stopped, 
when it was known that the wrecks of some 
of the disabled ships of the Athenians, and 
the bodies of the slain had not been saved 
from the sea. The admirals were accused in 
the tumultuous assembly, and immediately 
condemned. Their successors in office were 
not so prudent, but they weie more unfor- 
tunate in their operations. Lysander was 
again placed at the head of the Peloponnesian 
forces, instead of Eteonicus, who had suc- 
ceeded to the command at the death of Calli- 
cratidas. The age and the experience of this 
geheral seemed to promise something decisive, 
and indeed an opportunity was not long 
wanting for the display of his military charac- 
ter. The superiority of the Athenians over 
that of the Peloponnesians, rendered the 
former insolent, proud, and negligent, and 
when they had imprudently forsaken their 
ships to indulge their indolence, or pursue 
their amusements on the sea-shore at iEgos- 
potamos, Lysander attacked their fleet, and 
his victory was complete. Of one hundred 
and eighty sail, only nine escaped, eight of 
which led under the command of Conon, to 
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the island of Cyprus, and the other carried to 
Athens the melancholy news of the defeat. 
The Athenian prisoners were all massacicd; 
and when the Peloponnesian conquerors had 
extended their dominion over the states and 
communities of Europe and Asia, which 
formerly acknowledged the power of Athens, 
they returned home to finish the war by the 
reduction of the capital of Attica. The 
siege was carried on with vigor, and supported 
with firmness, and the first Athenian who 
mentioned capitulation to his countrymen, 
was instantly sacrificed to the fury and the 
indignation of the populace, and all the 
citizens unanimously declared, that the same 
moment would terminate their independence 
and their lives. This animated language, 
however, was not long continued ; the spirit 
of faction was not yet extinguished at 
Athens ; and it proved, perhaps, more de- 
structive to the public liberty, than the oper- 
ations and assaults of the Peloponnesian 
besiegers. During four months, negotiations 
were earned on with the Spartans by the aris* 
tocratical part of the Athenians, and at last It 
was agreed that to establish the peace, the 
fortifications of the Athenian harbours must 
be demolished, together with the long walls 
which joined them to the city ; all their ships, 
except 12, were to be surrendered to the 
enemy ; they were to resign every pretension 
to their ancient dominions abroad ; to recall 
from banishment all the members of the 
late aristocracy; to follow the Spartans in 
war, and, in the time of peace, to frame 
their constitution according to the will and 
the prescriptions of their Peloponnesian 
conquerors. The terms were accepted, and 
the enemy entered the harbour, and took 
possession of the city, that very day on 
which the Athenians had been accustomed 
to celebrate the anniversary of the immortal 
victory which their ancestors had obtained 
over the Persians about 76 years before, near 
the island of Salamis. The walls and forti- 
fications were instantly levelled with the 
ground, and the conquerors observed, that 
in the demolition of Athens, succeeding ages 
would fix the era of Grecian freedom. The 
day was concluded with a festival, and the 
recitation of one of the tragedies of Euripi- 
des, in which the misfortunes of the daughter 
of Agamemnon, who was reduced to misery, 
and banished from her father’s kingdom, ex- 
cited a kindred sympathy in the bosom of 
the audience, who melted into tears at the re- 
collection that one moment had likewise re- 
duced to misery and servitude the capital of 
Attica, which was once called the common 
patroness of Greece, and the scourge of Per- 
sia. This memorable event happened about 
404 years before the Christian era, and 50 
tyrants were appointed by Lysander over the 
government of the city. Xen. Grcec. Hist. 
— Plut. in Lys . Per. Alcib. Nic. $ Ages. — 
J Diod. 3 1 , &c. — Aristoyharu — ThncycL — Plata* 

—Arist. 



— ArisU — Lysias. — Isocrates. — - 0. iVtf/). m 
iz/5. Alcib . &c. — Cic. zn off. 1, 24. 

Peloponnesus, a celebrated peninsula 
which comprehends the most southern parts 
of Greece. It received its name from Pe- 
lops, who settled there as the name indi- 
cates (flr « \ovras vverog, the island of Pelops ). 
It had been called before Argia, Pelasgia , 
and Argolis, and in its form, it has been ob- 
served by the modems, highly to resemble 
the leaf of the plane r tree. Its present name 
is Morea , which seems to be derived either 
from the Greek word y.o(>gu. t or the Latin 
morus, which signifies a mulberry tree , wliieh 
is found there in great abundance. The an- 
cient Peloponnesus was divided into six dif- 
ferent provinces, Messcnia, Laconia, Elis, 
Arcadia, Achaia propria, and Argolis, to 
which some add Sicyon. These provinces 
all bordered on the sea-shore, except Arca- 
dia. The Peloponnesus was conquered, some 
time after the Trojan war, by the Hera- 
clidce or descendants of Hercules, who had 
been forcibly expelled from it. The inhabit- 
ants of this peninsula rendered themselves 
illustrious like the rest of the Greeks, by 
their genius, their fondness for the fine arts, 
the cultivation of learning, and the profes- 
sion of arms, but in nothing more than by a 
celebrated war, which they carried on against 
Athens arid her allies for 27 years, and v Inch 
from them received the name of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. [ Vid. Peloponuesiacum hel- 
ium.] The Peloponnesus scarce extended 200 
miles in length, and 140 in breadth, and 
about 563 miles in circumference. It 
was separated from Greece by die narrow 
isthmus of Corinth, which, as being, only 
five miles broad, Demetrius, Caesar, Nero, 
and some others, attempted in vain to cut, 
to make a communication between the 
bay of Corinth, and the Saronicus sinus. 
Strab. 8. — Tkucyd. — j Diod. 12, Sc c. — 

Paus. 3, c. 21. 1. 8, c. 1. — Mela, 2, c. 3 

Plin. 4, c. 6. — Hero dot. 8, c. 40. 

Pelofea mcenia, is applied to the cities of 
Greece, but more particularly to Mycenai 
and Argos, where the descendants of Pelops 
reigned. Virg. JEn. 2, v. 193 . 

Pelops, a celebrated prince, son of Tan- 
talus king of Phrygia. His mothers name 
was Euryanassa, or according to others Eu- 
prytone, or Eurystemista or Dionc. He 
was murdered by his father, who wished 
to try the divinity of the gods who had 
visited Phrygia, by placing on their table the 
limbs of his son. The gods perceived his 
perfidious cruelty, and they refused to touch 
the meat, except Ceres, whom the recent 
loss of her daughter had rendered me- 
lancholy and inattentive. She eat one of 
the shoulders of Pelops, and therefore when 
Jupiter had compassion on his fate, and 
restored him to life, he placed a shoulder 
of ivory instead of that which Ceres had 
devoured. This shoulder had an uncommon 
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power, and it could heal by its very touch 
every complaint, and mno\e eveiy disoider. 
Some time after, the kingdom of Tantalus 
was invaded by Tros, king of Troy, on 
pretence that he had carried away his son 
Ganymedes. This rape had been com- 
mitted by Jupiter himself; the war, never- 
theless, was carried on, and Tantalus, de- 
feated and ruined, was obliged to ily with 
his son Pelops, and to seek a shelter in 
Greece. This tradition is confuted by 
some who support, that Tantalus did not 
fly into Greece, as he had been some time 
before confined by Jupiter in the infernal 
regions for his impiety, and therefore Pe- 
lops was the only one whom the, enmity 
of Tros persecuted. Pelops came to Pisa, 
where he became one of the suitors of Hip- 
podamia, the daughter of king CEnomaus, 
and he entered the lists against the father, 
who promised his daughter only to him, who 
could outrun him in a chariot race. Pe- 
lops was not terrified at the fate of the 
15 lovers, who before him had entered the 
course against CEnomaus, and had, accord- 
ing to the conditions proposed, been put to 
death when conquered. He previously 
bribed Myrtilus, the charioteer of CEno- 
maus, and therefore he easily obtained the 
victory. [ Vid. CEnomaus.] He married 
Hippodamia, and threw headlong into the 
sea Myrtilus, when he claimed the reward 
of his perfidy. According to some authors, 
Pelops had received some winged horses 
from Neptune, with which he was enabled 
to outrun CEnomaus. When he had esta- 
blished, himself on the throne of Pisa, 
Hippodamia’s possession, he extended his 
conquests over the neighbouring countries, 
and from him the peninsula, of which he was 
one of the monarchs, received the name of 
Peloponnesus. Pelops, after death, received 
divine honors, and he was as much revered 
above all the other heroes of Greece, as 
Jupiter was above the rest of the gods. He 
had a temple at Olympia, near that of Jupiter, 
where Hercules consecrated to him a small 
portion of land, and offered to him a sacri- 
fice. The place where this sacrifice had 
been offered, was religiously observed, and 
the magistrates of the country yearly, on 
coming upon office, made there an offering 
of a black ram. During die sacrifice, the 
soothsayer was not allowed, as at other times, 
to have a share of the victim, but he alone 
who furnished the wood was permitted to 
take the neck. The wood for sacrifices, 
as may be observed, was always furnished 
by some of die priests, to all such as of- 
fered victims, and diey received a price, 
equivalent to what they gave. The white 
poplar was generally used in the sacrifices 
made to Jupiter and to Pelops. The child- 
ren of Pelops by Hippodamia were Pi- 
tlieus, Trcezen, Atreus, Thyestes, &c. be- 
sides some by concubines. The time of his 
O o 2 death 
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death is unknown, though tt is universally 
agreed, that he survived for some time 
Hippodamia. Some suppose tliat the Pal- 
ladium of the Trojans was made with the 
bones of Pelops. His descendants were 
called Pelopidce. Pindar, who, in his first 
Olympic, speaks of Pelops, confutes the 
traditions of his ivory shoulder, and says 
that Neptune took him up to heaven to 
become the cup-bearer to the gods, from 
which he was expelled, when the impiety 
of Tan talus wished to make mankind par- 
take of the nectar and the entertainments 
of the gods. Some suppose that Pelops 
first instituted the Olympic games in honor 
of Jupiter, and to commemorate die victory 
which he had obtained over (Enomaus. 
Paus. 5, c. 1, &c. — Apollod . 2, c. 5. — 
Eurip . in Iphig . — JDiod. 3. — Strab. 8. — 
Mela, 1, c. 18. — Pindar. 01. 1. — Virg. G. 5. 
t. 7. — Ovid. Met 6, v. 404, See. — Hygin. 
fab. 9, 82 & 85. 

Pelor, one of the men who sprang from 
the teeth of the dragon killed by Cadmus. 
Pans. 9, c. 5. 

Pelo&ia, a festival observed by the 
Thessalians, in commemoration of the news 
which they received by one Pelorius, that 
the mountains of Tempe had been sepa- 
rated by an earthquake, and that the wa- 
ters of the lake which lay there stagnated, 
had found a passage into the Alphcus, and 
left behind a vast, pleasant, and most de- 
lightful plain, &c. Athm. 5. 

Peloeus, (v. is-dis, v. ias-iados,) now 
Cape Faro , one of the three great promon- 
tories of Sicily, on whose top is ejected a 
tower to direct the sailor on his voyage. It 
lies near the coast of Italy, and received its 
name from Pelorus, the pilot of the ship 
which carried away Annibal from Italy. This 
celebrated general, as it is reported, was car- 
ried by the tides into the streights of Cha- 
rybdis, and as he was ignorant of the coast, 
he asked the pilot of his ship the name of the 
promontory, which appeared at a distance. 
The pilot told him, it was one of the capes 
of Sicily, but Annibal gave no credit to 
his information, and murdered him on the 
spot, on the apprehension that he would 
betray him into the hands of the Homans. 
He was, however, soon convinced of his 
error, and found that the pilot had spoken 
with great fidelity ; and therefore, to pay 
honor to his memory, and to atone for his 
cruelty, he gave him a magnificent funeral, 
and ordered that the promontory should 
bear his name, and from that time it 
was called Pelorus* Some suppose that 
this account is false, and they observe, that 
it bore that name before the age of An- 
nibal. Val. Max. 9, c. 8. — Mela , % c. 7. 

— Strab. 5. — Virg. JEru 5, v. 411 Sc 687. 

— Ovid. Met. 5 , v. 350. 1. 13, v. 727. 1. 15, 
V. 706. 

Pelt ,/E, a town of Phrygia. 
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Pelusium, now TineJi , a town of Egypt, 
situate at the entrance of one of the mouths 
of the Nile, called from it Pelusian. It 
is about 20 stadia from the sea, and it has 
received the name of Pelusium from the 
lakes and marshes (try which are in its 
neighbourhood. It was the key of Egypt 
on the side of Phoenicia, as it was impos- 
sible to enter the Egyptian territories with- 
out passing by Pelusium, and therefore on 
that account it was always well fortified and 
garrisoned, as it was of such importance 
for the secuiity of the country. It produced 
lentils, and was celebrated for the linen 
stuffs made there. It is now in ruins. 
Mela , 2, c. 9. — Colum . 5, c. 10. — SU. 17. 3, 
v. 25. — Lucan. 8, v. 466. 1. 9, v. 83. 1. 10, 
v. 55.— Liv. 41, c. 19. 1. 45, c. 11. — Strab. 17. 
— Virg. G. 1, v. 228. 

P* nates, certain inferior deities among 
the Romans, who presided over houses and 
the domestic allairs of families. They were 
called Penates , because they were generally 
placed in the innermost and most secret 
parts of the house, in Penihssima tedium 
parte, quod , as Cicero says, penitus insident . 
The place where they stood was afterwards 
called penetralia, and they themselves re- 
ceived the name of Penetrates. It was in 
the option of every master of a family to 
chuse his Penates, and therefore Jupiter, 
and some of the superior gods, are often 
invoked as patrons of domestic affairs. Ac- 
cording to some, the gods Penates were 
divided into four classes ; the first compre- 
hended all the celestial, the second the sea, 
gods, the third the gods of hell, and the 
last all such heroes as had received divine 
honors after death. The Penates were ori- 
ginally the manes of the dead, but when 
superstition had taught mankind to pay 
uncommon reverence to the statues and 
images of their deceased friends, their atten- 
tion was soon exchanged for regular worship, 
and they were admitted by their votaries to 
share immortality and power over the world, 
with a Jupiter or a Minerva. The statues of 
the Penates were generally made with wax, 
ivory, silver, or earth, according to the af- 
fluence of the worshipper, and the only of- 
ferings they received were wine, incense, 
fruits, and sometimes the sacrifice of lambs, 
sheep, goats, See. In the early ages of Rome, 
human sacrifices were offered to them ; but 
Brutus, who expelled the Tarquins, abolished 
this unnatural custom. When offerings 
were made to them, their statues were 
crowned with garlands, poppies, or garlick, 
and besides the monthly day that was set 
apart for their worship, their festivals were 
celebrated during the Saturnalia. Some 
have confounded the Lares and the Penates, 
but they were different. Cic. de Nat. JO. % 
c. 27- Ver. 2. — Dionys. 1. 

Pendalium, a promontory of Cyprus. 

Peneia or Penexs, an epithet applied to 

Daphne 



Daphne as daughter of Peneus. Ovid. Met. 1, 
v. 452. 

Penelius, one of the Greeks killed in the 

Trojan war. Homer. II. 2, v. 494. A son 

©f Hippahnus among the Argonauts. 

Penelope, a celebrated princess of 
Greece, daughter of Icarius, and wife of 
Ulysses, king of Tthaca. Her marriage with 
Ulysses was celebrated about the same time 
that Menelaus married Helen, and she re- 
tired with her husband to Ithaca, against the 
inclination of her father, who wished to de- 
tain her at Sparta, her native country. She 
soon after became mother of Telemaehus, 
and was obliged to part with great leluctance 
from her husband, whom the Greeks obliged 
to go to the Trojan war. [ Vul. Palamedes.] 
The continuation of hostilities for ten years 
made her sad and melancholy ; but when 
Ulysses did not return like the other princes 
of Greece at the conclusion of the wai, her 
fears and her anxieties weie inci eased. As 
she received no intelligence of his situation, 
she was soon beset by a number of importun- 
ing suitors, who wished her to believe that 
her husband was shipwrecked, and that there- 
fore she ought no longer to expect his re- 
turn, but forget his loss, and fix her choice 
and affections on one of her numerous ad- 
mirers. She received their addresses with 
coldness and disdain j but as she was desti- 
tute of power, and a prisoner as it were in 
their hands, she yet flattered them with hopes 
and promises, and declared that she would 
make choice of one of them, as soon as she 
had finished a piece of tapestry, on which she 
was employed. The work was done in a 
dilatory manner, and she baffled their eager 
expectations, by undoing in the night what 
she had done in the day-time. This arti- 
fice of Penelope has given rise to the 
proverb of Penelope's web, which is applied 
to whatever labor can never be ended. The 
return of Ulysses, after an absence of twenty 
years, however, delivered her from her fears 
and from her dangerous suitors. Penelope 
is described by Homer as a model of fe- 
male viitue and chastity, but some more 
modern writers dispute her claims to modesty 
and continence, and they represent her as the 
most debauched and voluptuous of her sex. 
According to their opinions therefore, she 
liberally gratified the desires of her suitors, in 
the absence of her husband, and had a son 
whom she called Pan, as if to shew that he 
was the offspring of all her admirers. Some 
however, suppose, that Pan was son of Pene- 
lope by Mercury, and that he was born be- 
fore his mother’s marriage with Ulysses. The 
god, as it is said, deceived Penelope, under 
tiie form of a beautiful goat, as she was 
tending her father’s flocks on one of the 
mountains of Arcadia. After the return of 
Ulysses, Penelope had a daughter, who 
was called Ptoliporthe ; but if we believe 
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the traditions that were long preserved at 
Mantinea, Ulysses repudiated his wife for 
her incontinence during his absence, and 
Penelope fled to Sparta, and afterwaids to 
Mantinea, where she died and was buried. 
Aftei the death of Ulysses, according to Hy- 
ginus she married Telegonus, her husband’s 
son by Circe, by order of the goddess Mi- 
nerva. Some say that her original name was 
Arnoa, or Amirace, and that she was called 
Penelope, when some river birds called Pe- 
nelopes had saved her from the waves of the 
sea, when her father had exposed her. Ica- 
rius had attempted to destroy her, because 
the oracles had told him that his daughter by 
Periboca would be the most dissolute of her 
sex, and a disgrace to his family. Apollod. 5, 
c. 10. — Pam. 5, c. 12. — Homer. Jl. Sc Od . — 
Ovid. Ileroid. 1, Mct.—Anstot. Hist. anim. 8. 
— mm Hygin. fob. 127. — Anstoph. in Amb. — 
Plm. 57. 

Peneus, a river of Thessaly, rising on 
mount Pindus, and falling into the Ther- 
mean gulf, after a wandering course be- 
tween mount Ossa and Olympus, through the 
plains of Tempe. It received its name from 
Peneus, a son of Oceanus and Tethys. The 
Peneus anciently inundated the plains of 
Thessaly, till an earthquake separated the 
mountains Ossa and Olympus, and formed 
the beautiful vale of Tempe, where the 
waters formerly stagnated. From this cir- 
cumstance, therefore, it obtained the name 
ot A raxes, ab u^a.<r(reu, scindo. Daphne, llie 
daughter of the Peneus, according to the fa- 
bles of the mythologists, was changed into a 
laurel on the banks of this river. This tia- 
dition arises from the quantity of laurels 
which grow near the Peneus. Ovid. Mel. 1, 
v, 4 52, <5xc. — St rob. 9. — S\/elci, 2, c. 5. — — 

?7rg. 0. 4, v. 517 .--JJwd. 4 Also a 

small river of 351is hi Peloponnesus, better 
known under the name of Araxcs. Paus. 6, 
c. 24. — Strab. 8 Sc 11. 

Penidas, one of Alexander’s friends, who 
went to examine Scythia under pretence of an 
embassy. Curt. 6, c. 6. 

PenJnje alpes, a certain part of the Alps. 
Lie. 21, c. 58. 

Pentapolis, a town of India. A part 

of Africa near Cyrcne. It received this name 
on account of die Jive cities which it con- 
tained, Gyrene, Arsinoc, Berenice, Ptoiemais, 

or Barce, and Apollonia. Plm. 5, c. 5. 

Also pail of Palestine, containing the five 
cities of Gaza, Gath, Ascalon, Azotus, and 
Ekron. 

Pentelicus, a mountain of Attica, where 
were found quarries of beautiful marble. 
Strab. 9. — - Paus. 1, c. 52. 

PenthesIlea, a queen of the Amazons, 
daughter of Mars, by Otrera, or Orithya. 
She came to assist Priam in the hast years of 
the Trojan war, and fought against Achilles, 
by whom she was slain. The hero was so 
O o 3 struck 
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sti tick with the beauty of Penthesilea, when 
he btiipped her of her arms, that he even 
shed tears for having too violently sacrificed 
her to his fury. Thersites laughed at the 
partiality of the hero, for which ridicule he 
was instantly killed. Lycophron says, that 
Achilles slew Thersites because he had put 
out the eyes of Penthesilea when she was yet 
alive. The scholiast of Lycophron differs 
from that opinion, and declares, that it was 
commonly believed, that Achilles offered vio- 
lence to the body of Penthesilea when she 
was dead, and that Thersites was killed be- 
cause he had reproached the hero for this in- 
famous action, in the presence of all the 
Greeks. The death of Thersites so offended 
Diomedes that he dragged the body of Pen- 
thosilea out of the camp, and threw it into 
the Scamander. It is generally supposed, 
that Achilles was enamoured of the Amazon 
before he fought with her, and that she had 
by him a son called Cayster. JDiclys Cret. 
5 & 4. — Puus. 10, c. SI. — Q. Calab. 1.— 

Virg. JE/i. 1, v. 495. 1. 11, v. 662 Dares 

Phryg. — Lycaphr. in Cass . 995, Sec. — Hygin. 
fab. 112. 

Pentheus, son of Echion and Agave, 
was king of Thebes in Boeotia. His refusal 
to acknowledge the divinity of Bacchus was 
attended with the most fatal consequences. 
He forbad his subjects to pay adoration to this 
new god; and when the Theban women -had 
gone out of the city to celebrate the orgies 
of Bacchus, Pentheus, apprized of the de- 
bauchery which attended the solemnity, or- 
dered the god himself, who conducted the 
religious multitude, to be seized. His orders 
were obeyed with reluctance, but when the 
doors of die prison in which Bacchus had 
been confined, opened of their own accord, 
Pentheus became more irritated, and com- 
manded his soldiers to destroy the whole band 
of the bacchanals. This, however, was not 
executed, for Bacchus inspired the monarch 
with the ardent desire of seeing the cele- 
bration of the orgies. Accordingly, he hid 
himself in a wood on mount Cithaeron, from 
whence he could see all the ceremonies un- 
perceived. But here his curiosity soon 
proved fatal, he was descried by the baccha- 
nals and they all rushed upon him. His 
mother was the first who attacked him, and 
her example was instantly followed by her 
two sisters, Ino and Autonoe, and his body 
was tom to pieces. Euripides introduces 
Bacchus among his priestesses, when Pen- 
theus was put tQ death ; but Ovid, who re- 
lates the whole in the same manner, differs 
from the Greek poet only in saying, that not 
Bacchus himself but one of his priests was 
present. The tree on which the bacchanals 
found Pentheus, was cut down by the Corin- 
thians, by order of the oracle, and with it two 
statues of the god of wine were made, and 
placed in their forum, Hygin. fab. 184. — 
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Theocrit. 26. — Ovid. Met. 3, fab. 7, 8 & 9* 

Virg. JEn. 4, v. 4G9. — Tans. 2, c. 5. — ApaU 
lad. 5, c. 5. — Euripid. in JBacch . — Senec. 
Phccnis. Sr JTipp . 

Pfntiiilus, a son of Orestes by Erigone, 
the daughter of TEgysthus, who reigned con- 
jointly with his brother Tisamenus at Argos. 
He was driven some time after from his 
throne by the Heraclidae, and he retired to 
Achaia, and thence to Lesbos, where he 
planted a colony. Pans. 5, c. 4.— Strab. 15. 
— - Paterc . 1, c. 1. 

Penthylus, a prince of Paphos, who 
assisted Xerxes with 12 ships. He was 
seized by the Greeks, to whom he communi- 
cated many important things concerning the 
situation of the Persians, &c. Herodot. 7, 
c. 195. 

Peparetiios, a small island of the JEgean 
sea, on the coast of Macedonia, about 20 miles 
in circumference. It abounded in olives, and 
its wines have always been reckoned excel- 
lent. They were not, however, palatable 
before they were seven years old. Plin. 4, 
c. 12. — Ovid. Met . 7, v. 470. — Liv. 28, c. 5. 
1. 51, c. 58. 

Pephnos, a town of Laconia. Pans. 5, 
c. 2G. 

Pephredo, a sea nymph, daughter of 
Phorcys and Ceto. She was born with 
white hair, and thence sumamed Graia. She 
had a sister called Enyo. Hesiod . Th. 270. — 
Apollod. 

Perjea, or Ber^ea, a country of Judaja, 

near Egypt. Plin. 5, c. 14. t A part of 

Caria, opposite to Rhodes. * Liv. 52, c. 55. 
— A colony of the Mityleneans in jEolia. 
Liv. 57, c. 21. 

Perasippus. an ambassador sent to Darius 
by the Lacedaemonians, &c. Curl. 5, c. 
15. 

Percope, or Percote, a city which assisted 
Priam during the Trojan war. [Fid. Percote.] 

Percosius, a man acquainted with futu- 
rity. He attempted in vain to dissuade his 
two sons from going to the Trojan war by tell- 
ing them that Siey should perish there. 

Percote, a town on the Hellespont, 
between Abydos and Lampsacus, near the 
sea shore. Artaxerxes gave it to Themisto- 
cles, to maintain his wardrobe. It is some- 
times called Percope. Herodot. 1, c. 117.— 
Horn. 

Perdiccas, the fourth, king of Macedo- 
nia, B. C. 729, was descended from Teme- 
nus. He encreased his dominions by con- 
quest, and in the latter part of his life, he 
shewed his son Argeus where he wished to be 
buried, and told him that as long as the bones 
of his descendants and successors on the throne 
of Macedonia were laid in the same grave, so 
long would the crown remain in their family. 
These injunctions were observed till the time 
of Alexander, who was buried out of Mace- 
donia. Herodot . 7 & 8. — Justin. 7, c. % 

— Another, 
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■i ■ ■ - Another, king of Macedonia, son of 
Alexander. He reigned during the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, and assisted the Lacedemo- 
nians against Athens. He behaved with great 
courage on the throne, and died B. C. 415, 
after a long reign of glory and independence, 
during which he had subdued some of his 

barbarian neighbours. Another, king of 

Macedonia, who was supported on his tin one 
by Iphicratcs the Athenian against the intru- 
sions of Pausanias. He was killed in a war 
against the Illyrians, B. C. 560. Justin . 7, 

Sec. One of the friends and favorites of 

Alexander the Great. At the king’s death 
he wished to make himself absolute j and the 
ling which he had received from the hand of 
the dying Alexander, seemed in some mea- 
sure to favor his pretensions. The better to 
support his claims to the throne, he married 
Cleopatia, the sister of Alexander, and 
strengthened himself by making a league 
with Eumenes. His ambitious views weic 
easily discovered by Antigonus, and the rest 
of the geneials of Alexander, who all wished, 
like Perdiccas, to succeed to the kingdom 
and honors of the deceased monaich. Anti- 
pater, Craterus, and Ptolemy, leagued with 
Antigonus against him, and after much blood- 
shed on both sides, Perdiccas was totally 
ruined, and at last assassinated in his tent in 
Egypt, by his own officers, about 521 years 
before the Christian era. Perdiccas had not 
the prudence and the address which were ne- 
cessary to conciliate the esteem and gain the 
attachment of his fellow-soldiers, and this 
impropriety of his conduct alienated the heart 
of his friends, and at last proved his destruc- 
tion. Plut. in Alex. — Diod. 17 & IS. — - 
Curt, 10. — C. Nip. Bum. — JElian . V. II. 
12 . 

Perdix, a young Athenian, son of the 
sister of Daedalus. He invented the saw, and 
seemed to promise to become a greater artist 
than had ever been known. His uncle was 
jealous of his rising fame, and he tlirew him 
down from the top of a tower and put him 
to death. Perdix was changed into a bird 
which bears his m me. By gin* fab. 5 9 & 
274. — Apollod. 4, c. 15* — Ovid, Met . 8, v. 
220, &c. 

Perehna. [Vid. Anna.] 

Perennis, a favorite of the emperor 
Commodus. He is described by some as 
a virtuous and impartial magistrate, while 
others paint him as a cruel, violent, and op- 
pressive tyrant, who committed the greatest 
barbarities to enrich himself. He was put 
to death for aspiring to the empire. Be- 
radian . 

Pereus, a son of Elatus and Laodicc, grand- 
son of Areas. He left only one daughter 
called Neaera, who was mother of Auge and 
of Cepheus and Lycurgus. Apollod, 5. — 
Paus. 8, c. 4. 

Perga, a town of Pamphylia [Vid. 
Pcrge.] Liv. 58, c. 57. 
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Pergamus, Pergama, ( plur .) the citadel 
of the city of Troy. The woid is often used 
for Troy. It was situated in die most ele- 
vated part of the town, on the shores of the 
river Scamandei . Xerxes mounted to the 
top of this citadel when lie reviewed his troops 
as he marched to invade Greece. Borodai. 7, 
c. 45, — Virg. JEn. 1, v. 466, & c. 

PjergXmus, now Bergamo, a town of My- 
sia, on the banks of the Caycus. It was the 
capital of a celebrated empire called the king- 
dom of Pergamus, which was founded by 
Phila'terus, an eunuch, whom Lysimachus, 
after the battle of Ipsus, had entrusted with 
the treasures which he had obtained in the 
war. Philcetcius made himself master of the 
treasures and of Pergamus, in which they 
were deposited, B. C. 285, and laid the 
foundation of an empire, over which he him- 
self presided for 20 yeais. Ilis successors be- 
gan to reign in the following order: His 
nephew Eumenes ascended the throne 265 
B. C. ; Attalus, 2*1 1 ; Eumenes the second, 

1 5)7 5 Attalus Philadelphia?, 159 j Attalus 
Philomator, 158, who, B. C. 155, left the 
Homan people heirs to his kingdom, as he 
had no children. The right of the Romans, 
however, was disputed by an usurper, who 
claimed the empire as lus own, and Aquilius 
the Roman general w^as obliged to conquer 
the different cities oneby one, and to gain their 
submission by poisoning the waters which 
were conveyed to their houses till the whole 
was reduced into ihe form of a dependent 
province. The capital of the kingdom of Per- 
gamus was famous for a library of 200,000 
volumes, which lmd been collected by the dif- 
ferent monarchs who had icigned there. This 
noble collection w as afterwards transported to 
Egypt by Cleopatra, with the permission of 
Antony, and it adorned and enriched the Alex- 
andrian library, till it was most fatally destroy- 
ed by the Saracens, A. D. 642. Parchment 
was lirst invented and made use of, at Perga- 
mus, to transcribe books, as Ptolemy king of 
Egypt bad forbidden the exportation of papy- 
i us from his kingdom, in order to prevent Eu- 
menes frQm making a library as valuable and 
as choice as that of Alexandria. Prom this 
circumstance parchment has been called charta 
pergamem. Galenus tire physician and Apol- 
I lodorus the mytliologist were born there. 

! jEseulapius w’as the chief deity of the country. 
Plin. 5 Sc 15 . — Isid . 6, C. II. — Strab. 15 . — 
Liv. 29, c. 11. 1.51, c. 46. — Plin. 10, c, 21. 
1. 15, c. 11. — A son of Ncoptolemus and 
j Andromache, who, as some suppose, founded 
| Pergamus in Asia. Paus. 1, c. 11. 

Perge, a town of Pamphylia, where 
! Diana had a magnificent temple, whence her 
! surname of Pcrgcea. Apollonius the geome- 
trician was born there. Mela, 1, c. 14. — 
Strab. 14. 

Pergus, a lake of Sicily near Enna, where 
Proserpine was carried away by Pluto. Ovid. 
i Mel. 5, v. 586. 
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Periander, a tyrant of Corinth, son of 
Cypselus. The first years of his government 
were mild and popular, but he soon learnt to 
become oppressive, when he had consulted 
the tyrant of Sicily about the surest way of 
reigning. He received no other answer but 
whatever explanation he wished to place on 
the Sicilian tyrant’s having, in the presence 
of his messenger, plucked in a field, all the 
Cars of com which seemed to tower above the 
test. Periander understood the meaning of 
this answer. He immediately surrounded 
himself with a numerous guard, and put to 
death the richest and most powerful citizens 
of Corinth. He was not only cruel to his 
subjects, but his family also were objects 
of his vengeance. He committed incest with 
his mother, and put to death his wife Melissa, 
upon false accusation. Pie also banished his 
son Lycophron to the island of Corcyra, be- 
cause the youth pitied and wept at the mise- 
rable end of his mother, and detested the bar- 
barities of his father. Periander died about 
585 years before the Christian era, in his 
80th year, and by the meanness of his flat- 
teiers, he was reckoned one of the seven 
wise men of Greece. Though he was ty- 
rannical, yet he patronized the fine arts ; 
he was fond of peace, and he showed him- 
self the friend and the protector of genius 
and of learning. Pie used to say, that a 
man ought solemnly to keep his word, but 
not to hesitate to break it if ever it clashed 
with his interest. He said also, that not 
only ciimes ought to be punished, but also 
every wicked and corrupt thought. JDiog. 

in vita • — ArUt. 5. JPolit. — Taus. 2. A 

tyrant of Ambracia, whom some rank with 
the seven wise men of Greece and not the 

tyrant of Corinth. A man distinguished 

as a physician, but contemptible as a poet. 
Flut. — Lucan . 

Prriarchus, a naval commander of Sparta 
conquered by Conon. JDiod. . 

Peribcea, the second wife of CEneus, king 
of Calydon, was daughter of Hipponous. 
Sae became mother of Tydeus. Some sup- 
pose that CEneus debauched her, and after- 
wards married her. Hygin . fab. 69. — A 
daughter of Alcathous, sold by her father on 
suspicion that she was courted by Telamon 
son of JEacus, king of J£gina. She was car- 
ried to Cyprus, where Telamon the founder of 
Salamis married her, and she became mother 
of Ajax. She also married Theseus, accord- 
ing to some. She is also called Eriboea. 

Faus. 1, c. 17 & 42. —Hygin. 97 The 

wife of Polybus, king of Corinth, who edu- 
cated CEdiptis as her own child. — A daugh- 
ter of Eurymedon, who became mother of 
Nausithous by Neptune. — The mother of 
Penelope, according to some authors. 

Peribomius, a noted debauchee, &c. Juv. 

% v. 16 . 

pERicr,Es, an Athenian of a noble family, 
son of Xanthippus and Agariste. He was 
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naturally endowed with great powers, which 
he improved by attending the lectures of 
Damon, of Zeno, and of Anaxagoras. Un- 
der these celcbiated masters he became a 
commander, a statesman, and an orator, 
and gained the affections of the people by 
his uncommon address and well directed 
liberality. When he took a share in the 
administration of public affairs, he rendered 
himself popular by opposing Cimon, who 
was the favorite of the nobility ; and to re- 
move every obstacle which stood in the way 
of his ambition, he lessened the dignity 
and the power of the court of the Areo- 
pagus, which the people had been taught 
for ages to respect and to venerate. He 
also attacked Cimon, and caused him to be 
banished by the ostracism. Thucydides also, 
who had succeeded Cimon on his banish- 
ment, shared the same fate, and Pericles re- 
mained for 15 years the sole minister, and as 
it may be said the absolute soveieign of a re- 
public which always showed itself so jealous 
of her liberties, and which distrusted so much 
the honesty of her magistrates. In his minis- 
terial capacity Pericles did not enrich him- 
self, but the prosperity of Athens was the 
object of liis administration. He made war 
against the Lacedaemonians, and restored the 
temple of Delphi to the care of the Pliocians, 
who had been illegally deprived of that ho- 
norable trust. He obtained^ a victory over 
the Sicyonians near Nemaea. and waged a 
successful war against the inhabitants of Sa- 
mos at the request of his favorite mistress 
Aspasia. The Peloponnesian war was fo- 
mented by his ambitious views, [ 7 Id. Pelo- 
ponnesiacum bellum,] and when he had 
warmly represented die fiorishing state, the 
opulence, and actual power of his country, 
the Athenians did not hesitate a moment to 
undertake a war against the most powerful 
republics of Greece, a war which continued 
for 27 years, and which was concluded by 
the destruction of their empire, and the de- 
molition of their walls. The arms of the 
Athenians were for some time crowned with 
success ; but an unfortunate expedition raised 
clamors against Pericles, and the enraged po- 
pulace attributed all their losses to him, and 
to make atonement for their ill success, they 
condemned him to pay 50 talents. This loss 
of popular favor by republican caprice, did 
not so much affect Pericles as the recent death 
of all his children; and when the tide of un- 
popularity was passed by, he condescended to 
come into the public assembly, and to view 
with secret pride the contrition of his fellow- 
citizens, who universally begged his forgive- 
ness for the violence which they had offered 
to his ministerial character. He was again 
restored to all his honors, and if possible in- 
vested with more power and more authority 
than before ; but the dreadful pestilence which 
had diminished the number of his family, 
proved fatal to him, and about 429 years be- 
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fore Christ, in his 70th year, he fell a sacri- 
fice to that terrible malady, which robbed 
Athens of so many of her citizens. Peii- 
cles was for 40 years at the head of the ad- 
ministration, 25 years with others, and 15 
alone ; and the florishing state of the empire 
during his government gave occasion to the 
Athenians publicly to lament his loss, and 
venerate his memory. As he was expiling, 
and seemingly senseless, his friends that 
stood around his bed expatiated with warmth 
on the most glorious actions of his life, 
and the victories which he had won, when 
he suddenly interrupted their teais and con- 
versation, by saying that in mentioning the 
exploits that lie had achieved, and winch 
were common to him with all generals, they 
had forgot to mention a circumstance which 
reflected far greater glory upon him as a mi- 
nister, a general, and above all, as a man. 
It is, says he, that not a citizen in Athens 
has been obliged to put on mourning on my 
account. The Athenians were so pleased 
with his eloquence that they compared it to 
thunder and lightning, and as to another 
father of the gods, they gave him the sur- 
name of Olympian. The poets, his flat- 
terers, said that the goddess of persuasion, 
with all her charms and attractions, dwelt 
upon his tongue. When he marched at the 
head of the Athenian armies, Pericles ob- 
served that he had the command of a free 
nation that were Greeks, and citizens of 1 
Athens. He also declared, that not only 
the hand of a magistrate, but also his eyes 
and his tongue, should be pure and unde- 
filed. Yet great and venerable as his cha- 
racter may appear, we must not forget the 
follies of Pericles. His vicious partiality 
for the celebrated courtezan Aspasia, sub- 
jected him to the ridicule and the censure 
of his fellow-citizens ; but if he triumphed 
over satire and malevolent remarks, the 
Athenians had occasion to execrate the me- 
mory of a man who by his example corrupted 
the purity and innocence of their morals, 
and who made licentiousness respectable, and 
the indulgence of every impure desire the 
qualification of the soldier as well as of the 
senator. ' Pericles lost all his legitimate 
children by the pestilence, and to call a na- 
tural son by his own name he was obliged to 
repeal a law winch he had made against spu- 
rious children, and which he had enforced 
with great severity. This son, called Peri- 
cles, became one of the ten generals who 
succeeded Alcibiades in the administration of 
affairs, and like his colleagues he was con- 
demned to death by the Athenians, after the 
unfortunate battle of Arginusae. Pans. 1, 
c. 25. — PluU in vita . — QumlU. 12, c. 9. 
— Cic. de Or at* 3. — JBlian. V \ H* 4, c» 10. 
—Xenoph. Hist* G. — Thuct/d. 

Periclymenus, one of the twelve sous of 
Neleus, brother to Nestor, killed by Hercu- 
les, He was one of the Argonauts, and had 
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received from Neptune his grandfather the 
power of changing himself into whatever 
shape he pleased. Apollod. — Ovid. Met. 1 £> , 
v. 556. 

PutiniA, a Theban woman, whose son 
was killed by Turnus in the Rutulian war. 
rirg. JEn. 12, v. 515. 

Pkrifgetes Dionysius, a poet. [ Vid . 

Dionysius.] 

Peiueres, a son of iEolus, or according 

to others of Oynortas. Apollod The 

chaiiotcer of Menceceus. Id. 

Perigenes, an officer of Ptolemy, &c. 

Pekigonf, a woman who had a son called 
Melanippus, by Theseus. She was daughter 
of Synnis the famous jobber, whom Theseus 
killed. She married Deioneus the son of 
Eurytus, by consent of Theseus. Plut. m 
Thvs . — Pirns. 10, c. 25. 

Pfrilai s, an officer in the army of Alex- 
ander the Great. Curt. 10. A tyrant 

of Argos. 

Perilous, a son of Icarius and Peribcea. 

Periixa, a daughter of Ovid the poet. 
She was extremely fond of poetry and lite- 
rature. Ovid. Fast, 3, el. 7, v. 1. 

Pfrillus, an ingenious artist at Athens, 
who made a brazen bull for Phalaris, tyrant 
of Agrigentum. This machine was fabri- 
cated to put criminals to death by burning 
them alive, and it was such that their cries 
were like the roaring of a bull. When Pe- 
rillus gave it to Phalaris, the tyrant made the 
first experiment upon the donor, and cru- 
elly put him to death by lighting a slow fire 
under the belly of the bull. Plui. 54, c. 8 

— Ovid, in Art. Am. 1, v. 655. in. il>. 459. 

— A lawyer and usurer in the age of Ho- 
race. Herat. 2, Sat. 3, v. 75. 

Pe rim foe a daughter of iEolus, w'ho 

married Acholous. Hie wife of Ificym- 

nius. A woman skilled in the know- 

ledge of herbs and of enchantments. The* 

oent. 2 . 

Perdikla, a daughter of Ilippodamus, 
thrown into the sea for receiving the ad- 
dresses of the Achelous. She was changed 
into an island in the Ionian sea, and became 
one of the Kchinades. Ovid. Met. 8, v. 
GOO. 

Perinthia, a play of Menander’s. Te~ 
nml. And. prat. 9. 

Pic hint in. s, a town of Thrace, on the 
Propontis, anciently surnamed My&donica. 
It was afterwards called Hvruclca, in honor of 
Hercules, and now EveJJi Meta, 2, c. 2. 

— Pans. 1, c, 29. — Plin. 4, c. 11. — Liv. 
S3, c. 50. 

Peripatetic i, a sect of philosophers at 
Athens, disciples to Aristotle. They derived 
this name from the place where they were 
taught, called Pevipatov, in the Lyceum, or 
because they received the philosopher^ lec- 
tures as they walked 'Flic 

Peripatetics acknowledged the dignity of 
human nature, and placed their summimi 

donum 
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bon urn not m the pleasures of passive sen- 
sation, but In the clue exercise of the moral 
and intellectual faculties. The habit of 
this exercise, when guided by reason, con- 
stituted the highest excellence of man. The 
philosopher contended tliat our own happi- 
ness chiefly depends upon oui selves, and 
though he did not rcqunc in his followers 
that self-command to which others pretended, 
yet he allowed a moderate degree of per- 
turbation, as becoming human nature, and 
lie considered a certain sensibility of passion 
totally necessary, as by resentment we are 
enabled to repel injuries, and the smait 
which past calamities have inflicted, renders 
us careful to avoid the repetition. Cic. Acad. 
2, Sec. 

Peripiias, a man who attempted, with 
Pyrrhus, Priam’s palace, &c. Virg. JEn . 

2, v. 476. A son of JEgyptus, who 

married Actcea. Apollod. 1, c. 1. One 

of the Lapitlice. Ond. Met. 12, v. 449. 

One of the first kings of Attica, before 

the age of Cecrops, accoiding to some au- 
thors. 

Periphatks, a robber of Attica, son of 
Vulcan, destroyed by Theseus. He is also 
called Corynetes. Hygin. 58. — Diod. 5. 

Peripiiemus, an ancient hero of Greece, 
to whom Solon sacrificed at Salamis, by order 
of the oracle. 

Pprisades, a people of Illyricum. 

Peiiisthenes, a son of ASgyptus, who 
married Electro. Apollod. 

Peritanus, an Arcadian who enjoyed 
the company of Helen after her elopement 
with Paris. The offended lover punished 
the crime by mutilation, whence mutilated 
persons were called Peritani in Arcadia. 
Plol. Hcpk. 1, in init. 

Peritas, a favorite dog of Alexander the 
Great, in whose honor the monarch built a 
city. 

Pe ritonium, a town of Egypt, on the 
western side of the Nile, esteemed of great 
importance, as being one of the keys of the 
country. Antony was defeated there by C. 
Gallus, the lieutenant of Augustus. 

Permessus, a river of Bceotia, rising in 
mount Helicon, and flowing all round it. 
It received its name from Permessus, the 
father of a nymph called Aganippe, who also 

S ave her name to one of the fountains of Hc- 
con. The river Permessus, as well as the 
fountain Aganippe, were sacred to the 
Muses. Strab* 8. — Prupei't. 2, el. 8. 

Pero, or Perone, a daughter of Neleus, 
king of Pylos, by Chloris. Her beauty 
drew many admirers, but she married Bias 
son of Amythaon, because he had by the as- 
sistance of his brother Melampus, [ Vid, Me- 
lampus,] and according to her father’s desire, 
recovered some oxen which Hercules had 
stolen away $ and she became mother of Ta- 
laus. Homer. Od. 11, v. 284. — Propcrl . 2, 
cL 2, v. 17. ~—Paus. 4, c. 56. — A daugh- 


ter of Cimon, remarkable for her filial affec- 
tion. When her father had been sent to prison, 
where his judges had condemned him to 
starve, she supported his life by giving him 
the milk of her breasts, as to her own child. 

3 Pal. Max . 5, c. 4. 

Peroe, a fountain of Bceotia called after 
Peroe, a daughter of the Asopus. Paus. 9, 
c. 4. 

Perola, a Roman who meditated the death 
of Hannibal in Italy. His father Pacuvius 
dissuaded him from assassinating the Cartha- 
ginian general. 

Perpenna, M., a Roman who conquered 
Aristonicus in Asia, and took him prisoner. 
He died B. C. 150. — Another, who 
joined the rebellion of Sertorius, and opposed 
Pompey. . He was defeated by Metellus, 
and some time after he had the meanness to 
assassinate Sertorius, whom he had invited 
to his house. He fell into the hands of 
Pompey, who ordered him to be put to death. 

Pint, m Sert. — Paterc. 2, c. 50. A 

Greek who obtained the consulship at Rome. 
Val. Max. 5, c. 4. 

Perperene, a place of Phrygia, where, 
as some suppose, Paris adjudged the prize of 
beauty to Venus. Strab. 5. 

Perranthes, a hill of Epirus, near Am- 
bracia. Liv. 58, c. 4. 

Perrhjebia, a part of Thessaly situate on 
the borders of die Peneus, extending between 
the town of Atrax and the vale of Tempe. 
The inhabitants were driven from their posses- 
sions by the Lapithae, and retired into iEtolia, 
where part of the country received die name 
of Perrhcvbia. Propert . 2, el. 5 , v. 55. — 
Strab. 0. — Liu . 55, c. 54. 1. 59, c.54. 

Persa, or Perseis, one of the Oceanides, 
mother of iEetes, Circe, and Pasiphae, by 
Apollo. Hesiod. Theog. — Apollod. 5. 

Pers<e, the inhabitants of Persia. [Vid. 
Persia.] 

Perseus, a philosopher intimate with 
Antigonus, by whom he was appointed over 
tbe Acrocoiinth. He florished B. C. 274. 
JDiog. Laert. in Zenon . 

Persee, a fountain near Mycenae, in Pe- 
loponnesus. Pans. 2, c. 16. 

Perseis, one of the Oceanides. — A pa- 
tronymic of Hecate as daughter of Perses. 
Quid. Met. 7, v. 69. 

Persephone, a daughter of Jupiter and 
Ceres, called also Proserpine. [ Vid. Pro- 
serpina.] — — The mother of Amphion by 
Jasus. 

Persepolis, a celebrated city, die capital 
of the Persian empire. It was laid in ruins by 
Alexander after the conquest of Darius. The 
reason of this is unknown. Diodorus says that 
the sight of about 800 Greeks, whom the Per- 
sians had shamefully mutilated, so irritated 
Alexander, that he resolved to punish the bar- 
barity of the inhabitants of Persepolis, and of 
the neighbouring country, by permitting his 
soldiers to plunder their capital. Others sup- 
pose 
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pose that Alexander set it on fire at the insti- 
gation of Thais, one of his courtezans, when 
lie ban passed the day in drinking and in 
not and debauchery. The ruins of Perse - 
polis, now EsLakar, or Tehel-Minar , still 
astonish the modern traveller by then gi an- 
ti eur and magnificence. Curt, 5, c. 7. — 
JJincL 17, &c. — Arrian . — IHut, m Akx. — 
Justin . 11, c. 14, 

Perses, a son of Perseus and Andromeda. 
From him the Persians, who were originally 
called Cephcnes , received their name. Hero - 
dot. 7, c. Cl. — ' A king of Macedonia. 

[ Fid. Perseus. J 

Perseus, a son of Jupiter and Danac, 
the daughter of Acrisius. As Aciisius had 
confined liis daughter in a brazen tower 
to pi event her becoming a mother, because 
he was to oetish, accoitling to the words of 
an oracle, by the hands of his daughter’s 
son, Pei sens was no sooner born [ Fid. Danae] 
than he was tin own into the sea with his 
mother Danae. The holies of Acrisius were 
frustrated ; the slender boat which canied 
Danae and her son was driven by the winds 
on the coasts of the island of Seiiphos, one 
of the Cyclades, where they were found by 
a fisherman called Dictys, and carried to 
Polydectes the king of the place. They 
were treated with great humanity, and Pei- 
seus was entrusted to the care of die priests 
of Minerva’s temple. His rising genius and 
manly courage, however, soon displeased 
Polydectes, and the monarch, who wished 
to offer violence to Danae, feared the re- 
sentment of her son. Yet Polydectes re- 
solved to remove every obstacle. lie in- 
vited all his friends to a sumptuous enter- 
tainment, and it was requisite that all such 
as came, should present the monarch with 
a beautiful horse. l’erseus was in the num- 
ber of the invited, and the more particularly 
so, as Polydectes knew that he could not 
receive from him the present which he ex- 
pected from all the rest. Nevertheless, Per- 
seus, who wished not to appear inferior to 
the others in magnificence, told the king 
that as he could not give him a horse, he 
would bring him the head of Medusa, the 
only one of the Gorgons who was subject 
to mortality. The offer was doubly agreeable 
to Polydectes, as it would remove Perseus 
from Seriphos, and on account of its seem- 
" ing impossibility, the attempt might per- 
haps end in his ruin. But the innocence 
of Perseus was patronized by the gods. Pluto 
lent him his helmet, which had die won- 
derful power of making its bearer invisible ; 
Minerva gave him her buckler, winch was as 
resplendent as glass ; and he received from 
Mercury wings and the talaria, with a short 
dagger, made of diamonds, and called herpe. 
According to some it was from Vulcan, and 
not from Mercury, that he received the 
heipe, which was in form like a scythe. 
With those aims Perseus began his expe- 
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dition, and traversed the air, conducted by 
the goddess Mineiva. Tie went to the 
Grain.', the sisters of the Gorgons, who, ac- 
cording to the poets, had wings like the 
Gorgons, but only one 030 and one tooth 
between them all, of winch they made use, 
each in her turn. They were three in num- 
ber, according to JKsdiylus and Apollo- 
dojus; or only two, according to Ovid and 
Hesiod. With Pluto’s helmet, which ren- 
dered him invisible, Pei sous w r as enabled to 
steal their eye and tbcii tooth while they 
were asleep, and he returned them only when 
they had informed him whore their sisters tire 
Gorgons resided. When lie had received 
every necessary information, Perseus flew to 
the habitation of the Goigons, which was 
situate beyond the western ocean, according 
to Ilesiod and Apollodorus ; or in Libya, 
according to Ovid and Lucan j or in the 
deseits of Asiatic Scythia, accouling to 
Aisohylus. lie found these monsters asleep ; 
and as he knew that if he fixed Ins eyes upon 
them, he should be instantly changed into 
a stone, he continually looked on his shield, 
wiiich reflected till the objects as clearly as 
the best of glasses. He approached them, 
and w'ith a courage wiiich the goddess Mi- 
nerva supported, he cut off Medusa’s head 
with one blow. The noise awoke the two 
immortal sisters, but Pluto’s helmet ren- 
dered Perseus * invisible, and the attempts 
of the Gorgons to revenge Medusa’s death 
proved fruitless, the conqueror made his way 
tl trough the air, and from the blood wiiich 
dropped from Medusa’s head sprang all those 
innumerable serpents which have ever since 
infested the sandy deserts of Libya. Chry- 
saor also, with the golden sword, sprung from 
those drops of blood, as well as the horse Pe- 
gasus, which immediately flew tluough the 
air, and stopped on mount Helicon, where lie 
became the favorite of the Muses. Mean 
time Perseus had continued his journey across 
the deserts of Libya; but the approach of 
night obliged him to alight in the territories 
of Atlas, king of Mauritania. He went to 
the monarch’s palace, where he hoped to find 
a kind reception by announcing himself as the 
son of Jupiter, but in this he was disappointed. 
Atlas recollected that, according to an ancient 
oracle, his gardens were to be robbed of their 
fruit by one of tire sons of Jupiter, and there- 
fore he not only refused Perseus the hospitality 
which he demanded, but he even offered vio- 
lence to his person. Perseus finding himself 
inferior to his powerful enemy, showed_ him 
Medusa’s head, and instantly Atlas was 
changed into a large mountain which bore the 
same name in the deserts of Africa. On the 
morrow Perseus continued his flight, and os 
he passed across the territories of Libya, he 
discovered on tire coasts of Ethiopia, the 
naked Andromeda, exposed to a sea monster. 
Ho was struck at the sight, and offered her 
father Cepheus to deliver her from instant 

death, 



death, if he obtained her in marriage as a re- 
ward of Ills labors. Cepheus consented, and 
immediately Perseus raised himself in the 
air, flew towards the monster, which was 
advancing to devour Andromeda, and he 
plunged his dagger in his right shoulder, 
and destroyed it. This happy event was at- 
tended with the greatest rejoicings. Per- 
seus raised three altars to Mercury, Jupiter, 
and Pallas, and after lie had offered the sacri- 
fice of a calf, a bullock, and a heifer, the 
nuptials were celebrated with the greatest 
festivity. The universal joy, however, was 
soon distuibed. Phineus, Andromeda’s 
uncle, entered the palace with a number 
of armed men, and attempted to carry away 
the bride, whom lie had courted and ad- 
mired long before the arrival of Perseus. 
The father and mother of Andromeda in- 
to, rfeicd, but in vain; a bloody battle en- 
sued, and Perseus must have fallen a victim 
to the rage of Phineus, had not he defended 
himself at last with the same arms which 
proved fatal to Atlas. lie showed the Gor- 
gon’s head to his adversaries, and they weie 
instantly turned to stone, each in the posture 
and attitude in which he then stood. The 
friends of Cepheus, and such as supported 
Perseus, shared not the fate of Phineus, as 
the hero had previously warned them of the 
power of Medusa’s head, and of the services 
which he received from it. 'Soon after this 
memorable adventure Perseus retired to Se- 
riphos, at the very moment that his mother 
Danae fled to the alter of Minerva, to avoid 
the pursuit of Polydectes, who attempted to 
ofter her violence. Dictys, who had saved 
her from the sea, and who, as some say, was 
the brother of Polydectes, defended her 
against the attempts of her enemies, and there- 
fore Perseus, sensible of his merit, and of his 
humanity, placed him on the throne of Seri- 
phos, after he had with Medusa’s head turned 
into stones die wicked Polydectes, and the of- 
ficers who were the associates of his guilt He 
afterwards restored to Mercury his talaria and 
his wings, to Pluto his helmet, to Vulcan his 
sword, and to Minerva her shield 3 but as he 
was more particularly indebted to the goddess 
of wisdom for her assistance and protection, 
heplacedthe Gorgon’s head on her shield, or 
rather, according to the more received opi- 
nion, on her aegis. After he had finished these 
celebrated exploits, Perseus expressed a wish 
to return to his native country ; and accord- 
ingly be embarked for the Peloponnesus, with 
his mother and Andromeda. When lie 
reached the Peloponnesian coasts he was in- 
formed that Teutamias, king of Larissa, was 
then celebrating funeral games in honor of his 
father. This intelligence drew him to Larissa 
to signalize himself in throwing the quoit, of 
which, according to some, lie was the inventor. 
But here he was attended by an evil fate, and 
had the misfortune to kill a man with a quoit 
which he had thrown in the air. This was 
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no other than his grandfather Acrisius, who, 
on the first intelligence that his grandson had 
reached the Peloponnesus, fled fiom his king- 
dom of Argos to the court of his fiicnd and 
ally Teutamias, to prevent the fulfilling of 
the oracle which had obliged him to treat his 
daughter with so much barbarity. Some sup- 
pose with Pausanias, that Acrisius had gone 
to Larissa to be reconciled to his grandson, 
whose fame had been spread in every city of 
Greece ; and Ovid maintains that the grand- 
father was under the strongest obligations to 
his son-in-law, as through him lie had received 
his kingdom, from which he had been forcibly 
driven by the sons of his brother Proetus. 
This unfortunate murder greatly depressed the 
spirits of Perseus : by the death of Aciisius 
he was entitled to the throne of Argos, but 
he refused to reign there; and to remove him- 
self from a place which reminded him of the 
parricide he had unfortunately committed, he 
exchanged his kingdom for that of Tiryntlius, 
and the maritime coast of Argolis, wheie Me- 
gapenthes the son of Proetus then reigned. 
When he had finally settled in this part of the 
Peloponnesus, he determined to lay the foun- 
dations of a new city, which he made the 
capital of his dominions, and which he called 
My cents , because the pommel of his sword, 
called by the Greeks viyccs , had fallen there. 
The time of his death is unknown, yet it is 
universally agreed that he received divine 
honors like the rest of the ancient heroes. He 
had statues at Mycenae, and in the island of 
Seriphos, and the Athenians raised him a 
temple, in which they consecrated an altar in 
honor of Dictys, who had treated Danae and 
her infant son with so much paternal tender- 
ness. The Egyptians also paid paitieular 
honor to his memory, and asserted that he 
often appeared among them wealing shoes two 
cubits long, which was always interpreted as 
a sign of fertility. Perseus had by An- 
dromeda, Alceus, Sthenelus, Nestor, Elec- 
try on, and Gorgophone, and after death, ac- 
cording tosomemythologists, he became a con- 
stellation in the heavens. Herodol. 2, c. 01. — 
Apollod . 2 , c. 4, Sec. — Fans. 2 , c. 1 G & IK. 
1. 5, c. 17, &c. — Apollon . Arg. 4, v. 1J09. — 
It ul. 9, v. 442. — Ovid . Met. 4, fab. 1G. 1. 5, 
fib. 1 , Sec. — Lucan . 9, v. G68. — Hygin. 
fab . G4. — • Hesiod. Theog . 270. Haul* 
Here . — Find. Fylh. 7. $ Olymp. 5. — • 

Ital. 9. — F roper t . 2. Athen . 15. 

Homer. II. 14. Tzetv. in Lycoph. 17. 

— A son of Nestor and Anaxibia. Apol- 

lod . 1, c. 9. — A writer who published a 

treatise on the republic of Sparta. 

A philosopher, disciple to Zeno. [ Via. Por- 
sseus.] 

Perseus, or Perses, a son of Philip .king 
of Macedonia. He distinguished himself like 
his father, by his enmity to the Romans, and 
when he had made sufficient preparations, he 
declared war against them. His operations, 
however, were slow and injudicious ; he wanted 

courage 
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courage and resolution, and though he at 
first obtained some advantage over the Ro- 
man armies, yet his avarice and his timidity 
proved destructive to his cause. When 
Faulus was appointed to the command of 
the Roman armies in Macedonia, Perseus 
showed his inferiority by his imprudent en- 
campments, and when he had at last yielded 
to the advice of his officers, who recom- 
mended a general engagement, and drawn 
up his forces near the walls of Pydna, 13. C. 
168, he was the first who ruined his own 
cause, and by flying as soon as the battle was 
begun, he left the enemy masteis of the 
field. From Pydna, Perseus fled to Samo- 
thrace, but he was soon discovered in his 
obscure retreat, and brought into the pi es- 
sence of the Roman conqueior, whoie the 
meanness of his behaviour exposed him to 1 i- 
dicule, and not to mercy. lie was carried to 
Rome, and dragged along the stieets of the 
city to adorn the triumph of the conqueror. 
His family was also exposed to the sight of 
the Roman populace, who shed tears on view- 
ing in their stieets, dragged like a slave, n 
monarch who had once defeated their ai mies, 
and spread alarm all over Italy, by the gieat- 
ness of his military preparations, and by Ins 
bold undertakings. Perseus died in prison, 
or according to some, he was put to a shame- 
ful death the first year of his captivity. lie 
had two sons, Philip and Alexander, and one 
daughter, whose name is not known. Alex- 
ander the younger of these, was hired to a 
Roman carpenter, and led the greatest part 
of his life in obscurity, till liis ingenuity raised 
him to notice. He was afterwards made 
secretary to the senate. Liu. 40, &c. — Justin. 
S3, c. 1, &c. — Plut. in Paula . — L'lor. 2, 
c. 12. — Propcrl . 4, cL 12, v. 39. 

Persia, a celebrated kingdom of Asia, 
which in its ancient state extended from the 
Hellespont to the Indus, above 2800 miles, 
and from Pontus to the shores of Arabia, 
above 2000 miles. As a province, Persia was 
but small, and according to the description of 
Ptolemy, it was bounded on the north by 
Media, west by Susiana, south by the Persian 
gulph, and east by Carmania. The empire 
of Persia, or the Persian monarchy, was first 
founded by Cyrus the Great, about 550 years 
before the Christian era, and under the suc- 
ceeding monarchs it became one of the most 
considerable and powerful kingdoms of the 
earth. The kings of Persia began to reign in 
the following order: Cyrus, B. C. 559 ; Cam- 
byses, 529 ; and after die usurpation of Sraer- 
dis for 7 months, Darius, 521 ; Xerxes the 
Great, 485 ; Artabanus 7 months, and Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus, 464 5 Xerxes II. 425 5 
Sogdianus 7 months, 424 ; Darius II. or 
Nothus, 42 3; Artaxerxes II. or Memnon, 
404 ; Artaxerxes III. or Ochus, 558 j Arses 
or Arogus, 557 ; and Darius III. or Codo- 
m&nus, 555, who was conquered by Alex- 
ander the Great 551. The destruction of the 
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Pevslan monarchy by the Macedonians was 
easily effected, and from (hat time Persia be- 
came tributary to the Greeks. After the 
death of Alexander, when the Macedonian 
empire was divided among the officers of the 
deceased conqueior, Selcucus Nicanor made 
himself master of the Persian provinces, till 
the revolt of the Partisans introduced new 
revolutions in the east. Persia was paitly 
reconquered from the Greeks, and remained 
tributary to the Partisans tor near 500 years 
After this the sovereignty" was again placed 
into the hands of the Peisians, by the revolt 
of Aitaxerxes, a common soldier, A, D. 22.°, 
uho became the founder of the second Per- 
sian monaiehy, which piovcd so inimical to 
the power of the Roman emperors. In llieir 
national diameter, the Persians were warlike, 
they were early taught to lide, and to handle 
the how, and by the manly exercises of hunt- 
ing* they were inured to bear the toils and 
fatigues of a military life. Their national 
valor, however, soon degenerated, and their 
want of employment at home soon rendered 
them unfit for war. In the reign of Xerxes, 
when the empire of Peisia was in its most 
florishing state, a small number of Greeks 
w'ere enabled repeatedly to lepel for three 
successive days an almost innumerable army. 
Ibis celebrated action, which happened at 
Thermopylae, shows in a stiong light the 
superiority of the Grecian soldiois over the 
Peisians, and the battles that before, and 
a short time after, were fought between 
the two nations at Marathon, Salamis, Pla- 
tica, and Mycalo, are again an incontesta- 
ble proof that these Asiatics had more re- 
liance upon their numbers and upon the 
splendor and richness of their arms, than upon 
the valor and the discipline of their ti oops. 
Their custom, too prevalent among the eastern 
nations, of introducing luxury into the camp 
proved also in some measure destructive to 
their military reputation, and the view which 
the ancients give us of the army of Xerxes, 
of his cooks, stage-dancers, concubines, musi- 
cians, and perfumers, is no very favorable 
sign of the sagacity of a monarch, who, by 
his nod, could command millions of men to 
floek to his standard. In their religion the 
Persians were very superstitious, they paid 
the greatest veneration to die sun, die moon, 
and the stars, and they offered sacrifices to 
fire, but the supreme Deity was never repre- 
sented by statues among them. They per- 
mitted polygamy, aud it was no incest among 
them to marry a sister or a mother. In 
dieir punishments they were extremely severe, 
even to barbarity. The monarch always ap- 
peared with die greatest pomp and dignity ; 
his person was attended by a guard of 15,000 
men, and he had besides a body of 10,000 
chosen horsemen, called immortal. He styled 
himself, like the rest of die eastern monarchs, 
die king of kings, as expressive of his great- 
ness and his power. The Persians were 
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formerly called Cepkencs , Achasmenians , and 
Artai, and they are often confounded with 
die Parthians by tiic ancient poets. They 
received the name of Persians from Perses 
the son of Perseus and Andromeda, who is 
supposed to have settled among them. Per- 
sepolis was the capital of the country. Curt . 
4, c. 14. 1. 5, c. 5. — Pint, in ArLax. Alex. 
§c. — Mela, 1, &c. — Slrab . 2, c. 15. — Xe- 
noph. Cyrop. — Herodot. 1, c. 125, & c. — 
Apollod. 2. — Marcel. 25. 

Persic um mare, or Persic us sinus, a 
part of the Indian ocean on the coast of 
Persia and Arabia, now called the gulf of 
Balgora. 

Persis, a province of Persia bounded by 
Media, Camnviia, Susiana, and the Persian 
gulf. It is often taken for Persia itself. 

Aitlus Persius Flaccus, a Latin poet 
of Volateme. He was of an cquestiian 
family, and he made himself known by his 
intimacy with the most illustrious Romans 
of the age. The early part of his life was 
spent in his native town, and at the age 
of sixteen he was removed to Rome, where 
he studied philosophy under Cornutus the 
celebrated stoic. He also received the in- 
structions of Palemon the grammarian, and 
Virginius die rhetorician. Naturally of a 
mild disposition, his character was unim- 
peachcd, his modesty remarkable, and his 
benevolence universally admired. He dis- 
tinguished himself by his satirical humor, 
and made the faults of the orators and poets 
of his age, the subject of his poems. He 
did not even spare Nero, and the more 
effectually to expose the emperor to ridicule, 
he introduced into his satires some of his 
verses. The torva mimalloneis implerunt cor- 
nua bombisj with the three following verses, 
are Neio’s, according to some. But though 
he was so severe upon the vicious and igno- 
rant, he did not forget his friendship for Cor- 
nutus, and he showed his regard for his 
character and abilities by making mention of 
his name with great propriety in his satires. 
It was by the advice of his learned preceptor 
that he corrected one of his poems in which 
he had compared Nero to Midas, and at his 
representation he altered the words Auriculas 
asini Mvla rex habet , into Auriculas asini quis 
*io n habet ? Persius died in the 50th year of 
his age, A. D. 62, and left all his books, 
which consisted of seven hundred volumes, 
and a large sum of money, to his preceptor ; 
but Cornutus only accepted the books, and 
returned the money to the sisters and friends 
of the deceased. The satires of Persius are 
six in number, blamed by some for obscurity 
of style and of language. But though they 
may appear almost unintelligible to some, it 
ought to be remembered that they were read 
with pleasure and with avidity by his con- 
temporaries, and that the only difficulties 
which now appear to the moderns, arise from 
their not knowing the various characters 
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which they described, the vices which they 
hashed, and the errors which they censured, 
lhc satires of Pei si us are generally printed 
with those of Juvenal, the best editions of 
which will be found to be by Hennin. 4to. 
L. 13. 1695, and by Hawkey, 12mo. Dublin, 
1 i 46* The best edition of Persius, separate, 
is that of Meric Casaubon, 12mo. Loud. 1647. 

Martial. — Quin ill. 10, c. 1 August, de 

Magist . 9. — Laclant . A man whose 

quarrel with Rupilius is mentioned in a ridi- 
culous manner by Horace, Sat. 7. He is 
called Hybrida t as being son of a Greek by a 
Roman woman. 

Pertinax, Publius Helvius, a Roman 
emperor after the death of Commodus. He 
was descended from an obscure family, and 
like his father, who was either a slave or 
the son of a manumitted slave, he for some 
time followed the mean employment of dry- 
ing wood and making charcoal. His in- 
digence, however, did not prevent him from 
receiving a liberal education, and indeed lie 
was for some time employed in teaching 
a number of pupils the Greek and the Ro- 
man languages in Etruiia. He left this 
laborious profession for a military life, and 
by his valor and intrepidity, he gradually 
rose to offices of the highest trust in the 
army, and was made consul by M. Aurelius 
for his eminent services. He was after- 
wards entrusted with the government of 
Mcesia, and at ‘last he presided over the city 
of Rome as governor. When Commodus 
was murdered, Pertinax was universally se- 
lected to succeed to the imperial throne, and 
his refusal, and the plea of old age and in- 
creasing infirmities, did not prevent his being 
saluted emperor, and Augustus. He acqui- 
esced with reluctance, but his mildness, liis 
economy, and the popularity of his adminis- 
tration, convinced the senate and the people of 
the prudence and the justice of their choice. 
He forbad his name to be inscribed on such 
places or estates as were part of the imperial 
domain, and exclaimed that they belonged 
not to him but to the public. He melted all 
the silver statues which had been raised to his 
vicious predecessor, and he exposed to public 
sale all his concubines, his horses, his arms, 
and all the instruments of his pleasure and 
extravagance. With the money raised from 
these he enriched the empire, and was en- 
abled to abolish all the taxes which Commo- 
dus had laid on the rivers, ports, and lugh- 
ways through the empire. This patriotic ad- 
ministration gained him the affection of the 
worthiest and most discerning of his subjects, 
but the extravagant and luxurious raised their 
clamors against him, and when Pertinax at- 
tempted to introduce among the pretorian 
guards that discipline which was so necessary 
to preserve the peace and tranquillity of Rome, 
the flames of rebellion were kindled, and the 
minds of the soldiers totally alienated. Per- 
tinax was apprized of this mutiny, but he re- 
fused 



fused to fly at the hour of danger. He scorn- 
ed the advice of his friends who wished him 
to withdraw from 'the impending storm, and 
he unexpectedly appeared before the seditious 
pretorians, and without fear or concern, 
boldly asked them whether they who were 
bound to defend the person of their piince 
and emperor, were come to betray him and 
to. shed his blood. His undaunted assurance 
and his intrepidity would have had the de- 
sired effect, and the soldiers had already, be- 
gun to retire, when one of the most seditious 
advanced and darted his javelin at the em- 
peror’s breast, exclaiming, the soldiers send 
you this . The rest immediately followed the 
example, and Peitinax muffling up his head, 
and calling upon Jupiter to avenge liis death, 
remained unmoved, and was instantly dis- 
patched. His head was cut off, and car- 
ried upon the point of a spear as in triumph 
to the camp. This happened on the 28tli of 
March, A. D. 195. Pertinax reigned only 
87 days, and his death was the more univer- 
sally lamented as it proceeded from a sedi- 
tious tumult, and robbed the Roman empire 
of a wise, virtuous, and benevolent em- 
peror. Dio . — Nevadian. — Capitol . 

Pertunda, a goddess at Rome, who pre- 
sided over the consummation of marriage. 
Her statue was generally placed in the bridal 
chamber. Varro apud Aug. Civ. D. 6, 
c. 9. 

Perusia, now Peirngia, an ancient town 
of Etruria on the Tiber, built by Oenus. 
L. Antonius was besieged there by Augustus, 
and obliged to surrender. Strab. 5 Lu- 

can. 1, v. 41. — Palerc . 2 c. 74. — Liv . 9, 
c. 57. 1. 10, c. 50 & 37. 

Pescennius. [ Vid. Niger.] A man 

intimate with Cicero. 

Pessinus, ( untis ,) a town of Phrygia, 
where Atys, as some suppose was buried. 
It is particularly famous for a temple and a 
statue of the goddess Cybole, who was 
from thence called Pessinuntia . Strain 
12.— Pans. 7, c. 17. — Liv. 29, c. 10 Sc 
11 . 

Petalia, a town of Euboea. 

PetXlus, a man killed by Perseus at 
the court of Cepheus. Ovid. Met. 5, v. 
115. 

Petelia, or Petellia, a town, [Vid. 
Petalia.] 

PetelInus lac us, a lake near one of the 
gates of Rome. Liv. 6, c. 20. 

Peteon, a town of Boootia. StaU Thcb. 
7, V. 555* — Strab. 9. 

Peteus, a son of Omeus, and grandson 
of Erechtheus. He reigned in Attica, and 
became father of Menestheus, who went with 
the Greeks to the Trojan war. He is repre- 
sented by some of the ancients as a monster, 
half a man and half a beast Apollod. 3, 
c, 10. — Paus. 10, c. 55. 

Petilia, now Strongoli, a town of 
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Magna Grcecia, the capital of Lucania, 
built or perhaps only repaired by Philoctetee, 
v ho, after his return from the Trojan war, 
left his country Meliboea, because liis sub- 
jects had revolted. Mela , 2, c. 4. — Liv. 

25, c. 20. — Virg. AEn. 3, v. 402. 

Strab. 6. 

Pktxlia lfx was enacted by Petilius the 
tribune to make an enquiry and know how 
much money liad been obtained from the 
conquests over king Autiochus. 

Petilii, two tribunes who accused 
Scipio Africanus of extoition. He was ac- 
quitted. 

Petilius, a praetor who persuaded the 
people of Rome to burn the books which 
had been found in Numa’s tomb, about 400 
years after his death. His adrice was fol- 
lowed. PI ut. in Mum. - A plebeian de- 
cemvir, &c. A governor of the capitol, 

who stole away the treasures entrusted to his 
care. lie was accused, but, though guilty, 
he was acquitted, as being the friend of Au- 
gustus. Moral. 1, Sat. 4, v. 94. 

Petosirjs, a celebrated mathematician of 
Egypt. Juv. 6, v. 580. 

Petra, the capital town of Arabia Pe- 

trrea. Strab. 1 C. A town of Sicily, near 

Ilybla, whose inhabitants are called Pclrini 

§ Pet reuses. A town of Thrace. Liv. 

40, c. 22. Another of Picria in Mace- 

donia. Liv. 59, c. 26’. — Cic. m Verr. 1, c. 

59. An elevated place nearDyrrachium, 

Lucan. 0, v. 1 6 & 70. Cces. Civ. 5, c. 

40. Another in Elis. Another near 

Corinth. 

Put it jk a, one of the Oeeanides. Hesiod. 

Th. A part of Arabia, which has Syria 

at the east, Egypt on the west, Palestine on 
the north, and Arabia Pelix at the south. 
This part of Arabia was rocky, w'lience it has 
received its name. It w r as for the most part 
also covered with barren sands, and was in- 
terspersed with some fruitful spots. Its ca- 
pital was called Petra. 

Petreius, a Roman soldier who killed 
his tribune during the Cimbrian wars, be- 
cause he hesitated to attack the enemy. He 
was rewarded for liis valor with a crown of 
grass. Plin. 22, c* 6*. - — - A lieutenant of 
C. Antonius, who defeated the troops of Ca- 
tiline. He took the part of Pompey against 
Julius Caesar, When Caesar had been victo- 
rious in every part of the world, Petreius, 
who had retired into Africa, attempted to 
destroy himself by fighting with his friend 
king Juba in single combat. Juba was 
killed first, and Petreius obliged one of his 
slaves to run him through. Sallust. Catil. 
— Appian. — Cces. 1, Civ . — — A centurion 
in C cesar’s army in Caul, Sec. Some read 
Petronius. 

Petrjnum, a town of Campania. Moral. 
1, q>. 5, v. 5* 

Petrocor.ii, the inhabitants of the mo- 
dem 



dern town of Perigord in France. Cess. 7, 
£t. (t. o. 75. 

Petronia, the wife of Vitellius. Tacit . 

Ilh t. % c. 64. 

Petronius, a governor of Egypt, appointed 
to succeed Gallus. He behaved with great 
humanity to the Jews, and made war against 

Candace queen of /Ethiopia. Si/ ad. 17. 

A favorite of Nero, put to death by Galba. 

— -A governor of Britain. ■■ ■■ A tiibunc 

killed in Partliia with Crassus. A man 

banished by Nero to the Cyclades, when 
Piso’s conspiracy was discovered. Tacit. An n . 

15. A governor of Britain in Nero’s 

reign. He was put to death by Galba’s or- 
ders. — Maximus, a Roman emperor. [ rid. 

Maximus.] Arbiter, a favorite of the 

emperor Nero, and one of the ministeis and 
associates of all his pleasures and his debauch- 
ery. He was naturally fond of pleasure and 
effeminate, and he passed his whole nights m 
revels and the days in sleep. He indulged 
himself in all the delights and gaieties of life ; 
but though he was the most voluptuous of 
the age, yet he moderated his pleasures, and 
wished to appeal* curious and iciined in lux- 
ury and extravagance. Whatever he did seem- 
ed to be performed with an air of unconcern 
and negligence ; lie. was affable in his beha- 
viour, and his witticisms and satirical remarks 
appeared artless and natural. He was appoint- 
ed proconsul of Bitliynia, and afterwards lie 
was rewarded with the consulship * in both of 
which honorable employments ho behaved 
with all the dignity which became one of 
the successors of a Brutus or a Scipio. With 
his office he laid down his artificial gravity, 
&nd gave himself up to the pursuit of plea- 
sure ; the emperor became more attached to 
him, and seemed fonder of his company; but 
he did -not long enjoy the imperial favors. 
Tigellinus, likewise one of Nero’s favorites, 
jealous of his fame, accused him of conspir- 
ing against the emperor’s life. The accusa- 
tion was credited, and Petronius immedi- 
ately resohed to withdraw himself from Ne- 
ro’s punishment by a voluntary death. This 
was performed in a manner altogether unpre- 
cedented, A. D. 66. Petronius ordered his 
veins to be opened ; but without the eager- 
ness of terminating his agonies, he had them 
closed at intervals. Some time after, they 
were opened, and as if he wished to die in the 
same careless and unconcerned manner as he 
had lived, he passed his time in discoursing 
with his friends upon trifles, and listened 
with the greatest avidity to love verses, amus- 
ing stories, or laughable epigrams. Sometimes 
he manumitted his slaves or punished them 
with stripes. In this ludicrous manner he 
spent his last moments, till nature was ex- 
hausted ; and before he expired he wrote an 
epistle to the emperor, in which he had de- 
scribed with a masterly hand his nocturnal ex- 
travagances, and the daily impurities of his ac- 
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tions. This letter was carefully sealed, and af- 
ter he had conveyed it privately to the emperor, 
Petronius broke his signet, that it might not 
after liis death become a snare to the innocent. 
Petronius distinguished himself by his writ- 
ings, as well as by his luxury and voluptuous 
ness. He is the author of many elegant but 
obscene compositions still extant, among 
which is a poem on the civil wars of Pompey 
and Caesar, superior in some respects to the 
Pharsalia of Lucan. There is also tire feast 
of Tnnudcbm, in which he paints with too 
much licentiousness the pleasures and the de- 
baucheries of a corrupted court and of an ex- 
travagant monarch — reflections on the insta- 
bility of human life — a poem on the vanity of 
dreams — another on the education of the Ro- 
man youth — two treatises, &c. The best 
editons of Petronius are those of Bur man, 
dto. Utr. 1709, and Reinesius, 8vo. 1751 . 

Pj'TTius, a friend of Horace, to whom the 
poet addressed his eleventh opode. 

Petits, an architect. [ Vtd . Satyrus.] 

Purt-F, a small island at the mouth of the 
Danube. The inhabitants are called Peaces 
and Peucmi. Slntb. 7. — Lucan. 5, v. 202. 
— Plin. *1, c. 12. 

pEtrc estes, a Macedonian set over Egypt 
by Alexander. He received Persia at°the 
general division of the Macedonian empire 
at the king’s death. He behaved with 
great cowardice after he had joined him- 
self to Eumenes. C Mp. U Mum. — 

Plat, -—-Curt. 4, c. 8. An island which 

was visited by the Argonauts at their re- 
turn from the conquest of the golden 
fleece. 

Pecjcetia, a part of Magna Grcecia in 
Italy, at the north of the bay of Tarentum, 
between the Apennines and Lucania, called 
also Mesapia and Calabria. It received its 
name from Peucetus the son of Lycaon, of 
Arcadia. Strab. 6. — Plin . 5, c. 11. — Ovid. 
Met. 14, v. 515. — Paus. 10, c. 15. 

PeucIni, a nation of Germany, called also 
Basternce. Tadt . de Germ. 46. 

Peucolaus, an officer who conspired 
with Dymnus against Alexander’s life. 
Curt . 6. — — — Another, set over Sogdiana. 
Id. 7. 

Pexodortjs, a governor of Caria, who 
offered to give his daughter in mar riage to 
Aridacus the illegitimate son of Philip* 
Plut. 

Phacium, a town of Thessaly. Liv. 52, 
C. lo» 1* 06 , c. 15. 

Phacusa, a town of Egypt on the eastern 
mouth of the Nile. 

^Ph^ea, a celebrated sow which infested 
the neighbourhood of Cromyon. It was de- 
stroyed by Theseus as he was travelling from 
Troezene to Athens to make himself known 
to Ills father. Some suppose that the boar 
of Calydon sprung from this sow. Phaca, 
according to some authors, was no other 

than 
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than a woman who prostituted heiself 
to strangers, whom she murdered, and 
afterwards plundered. Pint, in Thes . — 
Strab. 8. 

Ph^eacia, an island of the Ionian sea, near 
the coast of Epirus, anciently called Schcria , 
and afterwards Corcyra. The inhabitants 
called Pheeaces , were a luxurious and dissolute 
people, from which reason a glutton was gene- 
rally stigmatized by the epithet of Phcvax. 
When Ulysses was shipwrecked on the coast 
of Phscacia, Alcinous was then king of the 
island, whose gardens have been greatly cele- 
brated. Bor at. 1, ep. 15, v. 24. — Ovid . 
Met. 13, v. 73 9 . — Strab. 6 & 7 . — Propert . 3, 
el. 2, v. 13. 

Ph.® ax, an inhabitant of the island of 
Phaeacia. [ Ful. Phteacia.] — A man who 
sailed' with Theseus to Crete. An Athe- 

nian who opposed AJcibiadcs in his admini- 
stration. 

Phjecasia, one of the Sporados in the 
JEgean. Plin. 4, c. 1 2. 

Phjevimus, one of Niobe’s children. Apal- 

lod. 3, c. 5. A Macedonian general w ho 

betrayed Eumenes to Antigonus. A cele- 

brated courier of Greece. Stat. 6. 

Phjkdon, an Athenian put to death by 
the 30 tyrants. Ills daughters to escape the 
oppressors and preserve their chastity, threw 

themselves together into a well. A disciple 

of Socrates. He had been seized by pirates 
in his younger days, and the philosopher, who 
seemed to discover something uncommon and 
promising in his countenance, bought his 
liberty for a sum of money, and ever after 
esteemed him. Phoedon, after the death of 
Socrates, returned to Elis his native country, 
where he founded a sect of philosophers 
called Mean. The name of Phicdon is af- 
fixed to one of the dialogues of Plato. 

Macrob. Sat . 1, c. 11. — JDiog v An archon 

at Athens, when the Athenians were directed 
by the oracle to remove the bones of Theseus 
to Attica. Plut. in Thes. 

Phaedra, a daughter of Minos and Pasi- 
phae, who married Theseus, by whom she be- 
came mother of Acamas and Demophoon. 
They had already lived for some time in con- 
jugal felicity, when Venus, who liated all the 
descendants of Apollo, because that god had 
discovered her amours with Mars, inspired 
Phsedra with an unconquerable passion for 
Hippolytus the son of Theseus, by the Ama- 
zon Hippolyte. This shameful passion Phae- 
dra long attempted to stifle, but in vain ; and 
therefore in the absence of Theseus, she ad- 
dressed Hippolytus with all the impatience of 
a desponding lover. Hippolytus rejected her 
with horror and disdain ; but Phaedra, incensed 
on account of the reception she had met, re- 
solved to punish his coldness and refusal. At 
the return of Theseus she accused Hippolytus 
of attempts upon her virtue. The credulous 
father listened to the accusation, and without 
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hearing Ihe clefonceof Hippolytus, he banished 
him irom Ins kingdom, and implored Nep- 
tune, who bad piomiscd to grant three of hi s 
requests, to punish him in some cxemplaiv 
manner. As Hippolytus fled fiom Athens 
his horses were suddenly terrified by a huo> e 
sca-monsler, which Neptune had sent on the 
shore. lie v T as dragged tlnough precipices 
and over rocks, and lie was trampled under 
the feet of his horses, and crushed under the 
wheels of his chariot When the tragical 
end of Hippolytus tvas known at Athens, 
Phaedra confessed her crime, and hung herself 
m despair, unable to survive one whose death 
her wickedness and guilt Ii.»d occasioned. 
1 he death of Hippolytus, and the infamous 
passion of Plnudia, are the subject of one of 
the tragedies of Euripides, and of Seneca. 
Phaedra was buried at Troraene, wheie her 
tomb w'as still seen in the age of the geo- 
grapher Pausanias, near the temple of Venus, 
wliich she had built to render the goddess 
favorable to her incestuous passion. There 
was near her tomb a myrtle, whose leaves were 
all full of small holes, and it was reported, 
that Pha'dra had done this wdtli a hair pin, 
when the vehemence of her passion had ren- 
dered her melancholy and almost desperate. 
She w-as represented m a painting in Apollo’s 
temple at Delphi, as suspended by a cord, 
and balancing herself in the air, while her 
sister Ariadne stood near to her, and fixed her 
eyes upon her ; a delicate idea, by which the 
genius of the artist intimated her melancholy 
end, Plut. hi Thes. — Pans. 1, c. 22. 1. 2, 
c. 52. — JDiod. 4. — Bt/gin.Jab. 47 & 243. — 

Eurip. Senec. in Hippol Vtrg. u‘En. 6 , 

v. 445. — Ovid. Heroid. 4. 

Piijedria, a village of Arcadia. Paus. 8, 

c. 55. 

Fxmbd&vsj one of the disciples of Socra- 
tes. Cic. do Plat. X). 1. — An Epicurean 
philosopher.— A Thracian who became one 
of the frecd-men of the emperor Augustus. 
He tianslated into iambic verses the fables of 
iEsop, in the reign of the emperor Tiberius. 
They are divided into five books, valuable for 
their precision, purity, elegance and simplicity. 
They remained long buried in oblivion, till 
they were discovered in the library of St. 
Itemi, at Rheims, and published by Peter Pi- 
thou, a Frenchman, at the end of the 15th 
century. Phsedrus was for some time perse- 
cuted by Sejanus, because this corrupt minister 
believed that he was satirized and abused in 
the encomiums which the poet every where 
pays to virtue. The best editions of Phaedrus 
are those of Burman, 4to. Leyd. 1727; Iloog- 
straten, 4to. Amst 1701, andBarbou, 1 2mo. 
Paris, 1754. 

Ph^edyma, a daughter of Otanes, who 
first discovered that Smerdis, who had as- 
cended the throne of Persia at the death of 
Cambyses, was an impostor. Berodot. 3. 
c. 6*9. 
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Phjkmonof, a priestess of Apollo. 

Phjenarete, the mother of the philo- 
sopher Socrates. She was a midwife by pro- 
fession. 

Ph^knias, a peripatetic philosopher, dis- 
ciple of Aristotle, He wrote an history of 
lyrants. Diog. Laert . 

Ph jenna one of the two Graces, wor- ' 
flipped at Sparta, together with her sister 
Clita. Lacedaemon first paid them particular 
nonor. Pans. 9, c 35. 

Phjennis, a famous prophetess in the age 
of Antiochus. Pans. 10, c. 15. 

Phusesana, a town of Arcadia. 

Phjestum, a town of Crete. Horn. Od. 3, 
v. 296.— Another of Macedonia. Liv. 56, 
c. 13. 

Phaeton, a son of the sun, or Phoebus 
and Clymene, one of the Ocoanides. He 
was son of Cephalus and Aurora, according 
to Hesiod and Pausanias, or of Tithonus and 
Aurora, according to Apollodorus. He is, 
however, moie generally acknowledged to be 
the son of Phoebus and Clymene. Phaeton 
was naturally of a lively disposition, and a 
handsome figure. Venus became enamoured 
of him, and entrusted him with the care of 
one of her temples. This distinguishing favor 
of the goddess rendered him vain and aspir- 
ing ; and when Epaphus, the son of Io, had 
told him. to check his pride, that he was not 
die son of Phoebus, Phaeton resolved to know 
his true origin, and at the instigation of his 
mother, he visited the palace of the sun. He 
bogged Phoebus, that if he really were his fa- 
ther, he would give him incontestable proofs 
of his paternal tenderness, and convince the 
world of his legitimacy, Phoebus swore by the 
Styx that he would grant him whatever he 
required, and no sooner was the oath uttered, 
than Phaeton demanded of him to drive his 
chariot for one day* Phoebus represented the 
impropriety of such a request, and the dan- 
gers to which it would expose him ; but in 
vain; and, as the oath was inviolable, and 
Phaeton unmoved, the father instructed his 
son how he was to proceed in his way through 
♦he regions of the air. His explicit directions 
were forgotten, or little attended to ; and no 
sooner had Phaeton received the reins from 
his father, than he betrayed his ignorance and 
incapacity to guide the chariot. The flying 
horses became sensible of the confusion of 
their driver, and immediately departed from 
the usual track. Phaeton repented too late of 
his rashness, and already heaven and earth 
were threatened with an universal conflagra- 
tion, when Jupiter, who had perceived the dis- 
order of the horses of the sun, struck the rider 
with one of his thunderbolts, and hurled him 
headlong from heaven into the river Po. His 
body, consumed with fire, was found by the 
nymphs of the place, and honored with a decent 
burial. His sisters mourned his unhappy end, 
and were changed into poplars by Jupiter. 
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[ Vid. Phaetontiades.] According to the poets, 
while Phaeton was unskilfully driving the 
chariot of his father, the blood of the Ethi- 
opians was dried up, and their skin became 
black, a color which is still preserved among 
the greatest part of the inhabitants of the tor- 
rid zone. The territories of Libya were also 
parched up, according to the same tradition, 
on account of their too great vicinity to the 
sun ; and ever since, Africa, unable to recover 
her original verdure and fruitfulness, has ex- 
hibited a sandy country, and uncultivated 
waste. According to those who explain this 
poetical fable, Phaeton was a Ligurian prince, 
who studied astronomy, and in whose age the 
neighbourhood of the Po was visited with un- 
common heats. The horses of the sun are 
called Phaetontis equi, either because they 
were guided by Phaeton, or from the Greek 
word (<pei&cov), which expresses the splendor 
and lustre of that luminary. Virg. JEn. 5, 
v. 105. — Hesiod. Theog. 98 5. — Ovid . Met . 1, 
fab. 17. 1. 2 ,fab. 1, &c. — Apollon. 4, Arg. — 
Horat . 1, od. 11. — Senec. m Medea. — Apol- 
lod. — Hi/gin.fab . 156. 

Phaetontiades, or Phaetontides, the sisters 
of Phaeton, who were changed fhto poplars 
by Jupiter. Ovid. Met. 2, v. 346. [Vid. He- 
liades.] 

Phaetusa, one of the Heliades changed 
into poplars, after the death of their brother 
Phaeton. Ovid. Met . 2, v. 346. 

Ph^us, a town of Peloponnesus. 

Phagesia, a festival among the Greeks, 
observed during the celebration of the Diony- 
sia. It received its name from the good eat- 
ing and living that then universally prevailed, 
(payitv. 

Phalacrine, a village of the Sabines where 
Vespasian was born. Suet. Vesp . 2. 

Phalje, wooden towers at Rome, erected 
in the circus. Juv. 6, v. 589. 

Phaljecus, a general of Phocis against the 
Boeotians, killed at the battle of Cheronsea. 
Diod. 16. 

Phaljesia, a town of Arcadia. Pans. 8, 
c. 35. 

Phalanna, a town of Perrlisebia. Liv. 42, 
c. 54. 

Phalanthus, a Lacedaemonian, who 
founded Tarentum in Italy, at the head of 
the Parthenise. His father’s name was Ara- 
cus. As he went to Italy he was shipwrecked 
on the coast, and carried to shore by a dol- 
phin, and from that reason there was a dol- 
phin placed near his statue in the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi. [Vid. Parthenise.] He 
received divine honors after death. Justin- 5, 
c. 4. Paus. 10, c, 10. — Horat . 2, od* 6, v. 11. 
— Sil Ital. 11, v. 16.— A town and moun- 
tain of the same name in Arcadia. Pers . 8, 
i c. 35. 

PhXlaris, a tyrant of Agrigentum, who 
made use of the most excruciating torments to 
punish his subjects on the smallest suspicion. 

Perillus 
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Pei illus made him a brazen bull, and when 
lie bad presented it to Phalaris, tlic tyrant 
ordered the inventor to be seized, and the firrt 
experiment to be made on his body. These 
cruelties did not long remain umevenged; 
the people of Agrigentum revolted in the 
tenth year of his reign, and put him to death 
in the same manner as he had tortured Peril- 
lus and many of his subjects after him, 

B. C. 552. The brazen bull of Phalaris 
was carried by Amilcar to Cartilage j but 
when that city was taken by Scipio, it 
was delivered again to the inhabitants of 
Agrigentum by the Romans. There are 
now some letters extant written by a cer- 
tain Abaris to Phalaris, with their respective 
answers, but they are supposed by some 
to be spurious. The best edition is that 
of the learned Boyle, Oxon. 1718. Cic. 
in Verr. 4. ad Attic. 7, cp. 12. de OJJic. 2. 
•— Ovid, de Art . Am. 1, v. 605. — • Juv. 8, 
v. 81. — - Plin . 54, c. 8. — Died. — A 
Trojan killed by Turnus. Vtrg. 2E)i. 9, 
v. 762. 

Phalarium, a citadel of Syracuse, where 
Phalaris’s bull was placed. 

Phaiarus, a river of Bccotia, falling into 
the Cephisus. Pans . 9, c. 54. 

Phajicjdon, a town of Thessaly. Polycen. 4 . 

Piiaeeas, a philosopher and legislator, &c. 
Arist. 

Phalereus Demetrius. [Fid. Deme- 
trius. ] 

Phaueria, a town of Thessaly. Liv. 52, 

C. 15. 

Phaeeris, a Corinthian who led a colony 
to Epidaranus from Corcyra. 

PlIALERON, or PhALERUII, Or PlIALERA, 
(orum,) or Phalcreus partus, an ancient har- 
bour of Alliens, about 25 stadia from the 
city, which, for its situation and smallness 
was not very fit for the reception of many 
ships. A place of Thessaly. 

Phalerus, a son of Alcon, one of the 
Argonauts. Orpheus • 

Phauas, a son of Hercules and Heliconis, 
daughter of Thestins* Ajwllod. 

Phallxca, festivals observed by the Egyp- 
tians in honor of Osiris- They receive their 
name from (petXXts siviulachrum ligneum mem- 
bri vv'tiis. The institution originated in this : 
after the murder of Osiris, Isis was unable 
to recover among the other limbs the pri- 
vities of her husband ; and therefore, as 
she paid particular honor to every part of 
his body, she distinguished that which was 
lost with more honor, and paid it more at- 
tention. Its representation, called phallus , 
was made with wood, and carried during 
the sacred festivals which were instituted 
in honor of Osiris. The people held it 
in the greatest veneration ; it was looked 
upon as an emblem of fecundity, and the 
mention of it among the ancients never 
conveyed any impure thought or lascivious re- 
flection. The festivals of the phallus were 
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imitated by the Greeks, and introduced into 
Europe by the Athenians, who made the 
procession of the phallus part of the cele- 
bration of the Dionysia of the god of wine. 
Those that carried the phallus, at the end 
of a long pole, were called phallophori. 
They generally appeared among the Greeks, 
besmeared with the dregs of wine, covered 
with skins of lambs, and wearing on 
their heads a crown of ivy. Lucian, de 
Lea Syr. — Pint, de Isid • <4r Osir. — Pans. 1, 
c. 2. 

Phalysius, a citizen of Naupactum, 
who recovered his sight by reading a letter 
sent him by iEsculapius. Pans. 10, cap. 
idt. 

Phanjkus, a piomontory of the island 
of Chios, famous for its wanes. It was 
called after a king of the same name, who 
reigned there. Liu. 56, c . 45. — Virg. G. 2, 
v. 98. 

PirANARiEA, a town of Cappadocia. 
Slrab . 

Phanas, a famous Messenian, &c. who 
died B. C. 682. 

Puanes, a man of Halicarnassus, who fled 
from Amasis, king of Egypt, to the court of 
Cambyscs, king of Persia, whom he advised, 
when he invaded Egypt, to pass through 
Arabia. Herodot. 5, c. 4. 

Piianeta, a town of Epirus. Liv. 52, 
c. 28. 

Phanocles, an elegiac poet of Greece, 
who wrote a poem on that unnatural sin of 
which Socrates is accused by some. He sup- 
ported that Orpheus had been the first who 
disgraced himself by that filthy indulgence. 
Some of his fragments are remaining. Clem . 
Alex. Sir. 6\ 

Piianodemus, an historian who wrote on 
the antiquities of Attica. 

pHANTAsrA, a daughter of Nicarchus of 
Memphis, in Egypt. Some have supposed 
that she wrote a poem on the Trojan wax, 
and another on the return of Ulysses to 
Ithaca, from which compositions Homer 
copied the greatest part of his Iliad and 
Odyssey, when he visited Memphis, where 
they were deposited. 

Phases, a son of Bacchus, who was among 
the Argonauts. Apollod. 

Pha on, a boatman of Mitylene in Lesbos. 
He received a small box of ointment from 
Venus, who had presented herself to him in 
the form of an old woman, to be carried over 
into Asia, and as soon as he had rubbed him- 
self with what the box contained, he became 
one of the most beautiful men of his age. 
Many were captivated with the charms of 
Phaon, and among others, Sappho, the cele- 
brated poetess. Phaon gave himself up to the 
pleasures of Sappho’s company; but, however, 
he soon conceived a disdain for her, and Sap- 
pho, mortified at his coldness threw herself 
into the sea. Some say that Phaon was be- 
loved by the goddess of beauty, who concealed 
Pp 2 him 
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him for some time among lettuces. /Elian 
says, that Phaon was killed by a man whose 
bed he was defiling. Milan* V. H. 12. — 
Ovid. Herozd. 21. — Palaphat. de inc. 49. — 
Athen . — Lucian* in Sun. Polistr -. 

Phara, a town of Africa, burnt by Scipio’s 
soldiers. 

Pharacides, a general of the Lacedae- 
monian fleet, who assisted Dionysius, the 
tyrant of Sicily, against the Carthaginians. 
Polycen . 2. 

Phar/e, or Pher/e, a town of Crete. — 
Another in Messenia. Paus.4 f c. 30. [Fid. 
Pherae.] 

PharasmXnes, a king of Iberia, in the 
reign of Antoninus, &c. Tacit. Ann . 6, 
c. o3. 

Phara x, a Lacedaemonian officer, who 
attempted to make himself absolute in Sicily, 

A Thessalian, whose son called Cyanip- 

pus, married a beautiful woman, called Leu- 
conoe, who was torn to pieces by his dogs. 
Parth . 

Pharis, a town of Laconia, whose in- 
habitants are called Pharita . Pans. 3 , c. 30. 

A son of Mercury and Philodamea, 

who built Pharae in Messenia. Pans. 4, 
c. 30. 

Pharmecusa, an island of the iEgean sea 
where Julius Caesar was seized by some pi- 
rates. Suet. Cces. 4. — Another, where 

was shown Circe’s tomb. Strab. 

Pharnabazus, a satrap of Persia, son of 
a person of the same name, B. C. 409. He 
assisted the Lacedaemonians against the Athe- 
nians, and gained their esteem by his friendly 
behaviour and support. His conduct, how- 
ever, towards Alcibiades, was of the most per- 
fidious nature, and he did not scruple to betray 
to his mortal enemies the man whom he had 
long honored with his friendship. C. Nep. in 
Ale. — Phct -An officer under Eumenes. 
A king of Iberia. 

Pharnace, a town of Pontus. Plin. 6, 

c. 4. The mother of Cinyras, king of 

Pontus. Smdas. 

Ph a rnaces, a son of Mithridates, king of 
Pontus, ivho favored the Homans against his 
father. He revolted against Mithridates, 
and even caused him to be put to death, ac- 
cording to some accounts. In the civil wars 
of Julius Caesar and Pompey, he interested 
himself for neither of the contending parties ; 
upon which Caesar turned his army against 
him, and conquered him. It was to ex- 
press the celerity of his operations in con- 
quering Pharnaces, that the victorious Ho- 
man made use of these words, Veni, vidi, vici . 
Plor. 3. — Suet, in Cces. 37. — Paterc . 2, 

c. 55. A king of Pontus who made war 

with Eumenes, B. C. 18 L A king of 

Cappadocia. — — A librarian of Atticus. Cic. 
ad AU. 

Pharna fates, a general of Orodes, 
king of Parthia, lulled in a battle by the 
Romans. 
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Pharnaspes, the father cf Cassandra, the 
mother of Cambyses. 

Pharn us, a king of Media, conquered 
by Ninus king of Assyria. 

Pharos, a small island in the bay of Alex- 
andria, about seven furlongs distant from the 
continent. It was joined to the Egyptian 
shore with a causeway, by Dexiphanes, 
B. C. 284, and upon it was built a celebrated 
tower, In the reign of Ptolemy Soter, 
and ^ Philadelphus, by Sostratus, the son of 
Dexiphanes. This tower, which was called 
the tower of Pharos, and which passed for 
one of the seven wonders of the world, was 
built with white marble, and could be seen 
at the distance of 100 miles. On the top, 
fires were constantly kept to direct sailors in 
the bay, which was dangerous and difficult 
of access. The building of this tower cost 
the Egyptian monarch 800 talents, which 
were equivalent to above 165,0001. English, 
if Attic, or if Alexandrian, double that sum. 
There was this inscription upon it, King 
Ptolemy to the Gods the saviours, for the benefit 
of sailors ; but Sostratus the architect, wishing 
to chum all the glory, engraved his own 
name upon the stones, and afterwards filled 
the hollow with mertar, and wrote the 
above-mentioned inscription. When the 
mortar had decayed by time, Ptolemy’s 
name disappeared, and the following inscrip- 
tion then became visible : Sostratus the 
Cnidian , son of Dexiphanes to the Gods the 
saviours, for the benefit of sailors. The word 
Pkarius is often used as Egyptian. Lu- 
can. 2, v. 636. L 3, v. 260. L 6 , v. 508. 1. 9, 
v, 1005, &c. — Ovid. A. A . 3, v. 635. — 
Plin. 4, c. 51 & 85. 1. 56, c. 15. — Strab . 17. 

Mela, 2, c. 7. — Plin . 15, c. 11,— 

Homer. Od. 4. — Place. 2. — Stat. 5, Sylv. 2, 

v. 102. A watch-tower near Capreae. 

An island on the coast of Ulyricum, 

now called Lesina . Mela, 2, c. 7. The 

emperor Claudius ordered a tower to be built 
at ffie entrance of the port of Ostia, for the 
benefit of sailors, and it likewise bore the 
name of Pharos, an appellation afterwards 
given to every other edifice which was 
raised to direct the course of sailors, either 
with lights, or by signals. Juv. X 1, v. 76. — 
Suet. 

Pharsalus, now Farsa, a town of Thes- 
saly, in whose neighbourhood is a large plain 
called Pharsalia, famous for a battle which 
was fought there between Julius Caesar and 
Pompey, in which the former obtained the 
victory. In that battle, which was fought on 
the 12th of May, B. C. 48, Caesar lost about 
200 men, or according to others, 1200. Pom- 
pey ’s loss was 15,000, or 25,000 according 
to others, and 24,000 of his army were made 
prisoners of wax by the conqueror. Lucan. 1, 
&c. — Plut. in Pomp. $ dees. — Appian. Civ • — ■ 

Caesar. Civ. — Sueton. in Cess. — Dio. Cass. — 

That poem of Lucan, in which he gives an ac- 
count of the civil wars of Caesar and Pom- 

pey 
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pcy, bears the name of Pharsalia. [Vi d. 
Lucanus. 

Pharte, a daughter of Danaus. Apol- 
lod. 

Pharus, a Rutulian killed by JEncas. 
Virg. J£n . 10, v. 322. 

Pharusii, or Ph a crush, a people of 
Africa, beyond Mauritania. Mela, 1, c, 4. 

Pharybus, a river of Macedonia, falling 
into the JEgean sea. It is called by some 
Baphyrus. 

Pharycadon, a town of Macedonia, on 
the Peneus. Strab. 9. 

Pharyge, a town of Locris. 

Phaselis, a town of Pamphylia, at the 
foot of mount Taurus, which was long the 
residence of pirates. Strab. 14. — Lucan. 8, 
c. 2.51. — Cic. agra . 2, c. 19. 

Phasiana, a country of Asia, near the 
river Phasis. The inhabitants called Phnsiani, 
are of Egyptian origin. 

Phasias, a patronymic given to Medea, 
as being bom near the Phasis. Ovid. Met. 
7. 

Phasis, a son of Phoebus and Ocyroe. 
— A river of Colchis, rising in the moun- 
tains of Armenia now called Faux, and 
falling into the east of the Euxine. It is 
famous for the expedition of the Argonauts, 
who entered it after a long and perilous voy- 
age, from which reason all dangerous voyages 
have been proverbially intimated by the words 
of sailing to the Phasis . There were on the 
banks of the Phasis a great number of large 
birds, of which, according to some of the an- 
cients, the Argonauts brought some to Greece, 
and which were called on that account phea- 
sants. The Phasis was reckoned by the an- 
cients one of the largest rivers of Asia. PI in. 
10, c. 48. — Martial . 13, ep . 62. — Strab . 11. 

■ — Mela, 1, c. 19. — Apollod. 1, &c. — Pans. 
4, c* 44. — Orpheus . 

Phassus, a son of Lycaon. Apollod. 

Phauda, a town of Pontus. 

Phavorinus, a writer, the best edition of 
whose Greek Lexicon is that in fol. Vend. 
1712. 

Phayxlhs, a tyrant of Ambracia. 

The brother of Onomarchus of Phocis, &c. 
[Vid. Phocis.] Paus. 10, c 2. 

Puea, or Pheia, a town of Elis. Homer. 
IL 7. 

Phecadtjm, an inland town of Macedonia. 
Liv. 31, c. 41, 

Fhegeus, or Pheegeus, a companion of 
iEneas, killed by Turnus. Virg . ASn. 9, 
v. 7 65. — Another likewise killed by Tur- 
nus. Id. 12, v. 371, &c A priest of 

Bacchus, the father of Alphesiboea, who pu- 
rified Alcmaeon of his mother’s murder, and 
gave him his daughter in marriage. He was 
afterwards put to death by the children of 
Alcmaeon by Callirhoe, because he had or- 
dered Alcmmon to be killed when he had at- 
tempted to recover % collar which he had given 
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to his daughter. [Vid. Alcmaeon.] Ovid. Met. 
9, v. 412 

Phellia, a river of Laconia. Paus. 3, 
c. 20. 

Phelloe, a town of Achaia near iEgira, 
where Bacchus and Diana each had a temple. 
Pans. 7, c. 26. 

Phellus, a place of Attica. A town 

of Elis, near Olympia. Strab. 

Piiemius, a man introduced by Homer 
as a musician among Penelope’s suitors. 
Some say that lie taught Homer, for which 
the grateful poet immortalized his name. 
llomer. Od. — — A man, who, according to 
some, wrote an account of the return of 
the Greeks fiom the Trojan war. The 
word is applied by 0\id, Am. 3, v. 7, 
indiscriminately to any person who excels in 
music. 

Phemonok, a priestess of Apollo, who is 
supposed to have invented heroic verses. 
Paus. 10, c. 6. 

Pheneum, a town of Arcadia, whose in- 
habitants, called Phcneata ?, worshipped Mer- 
cury. Cic. de Nat. I). 5. 

Phene us, a town with a lake of the 
same name in Arcadia, whose waters were 
unwholesome in the night, and wholesome 
in the day time. Cic. de Nat. JD. 3, c. 22. 

— Virg. Ain. 8, v. 165. — Ovid. Met . 15, 

v. 332. A son of Melas, killed by Ty- 

deus. Apollod. 

Pherjk, a town of Thessaly, where the 
tyrant Alexander reigned, whence he was 
called Pherceus. Strab . 8. — Cic . 2, de offic. 

— Ovid, in lb. 321. — Vul. Max . 9, c. 13. 
A town of Attica. — — Another in La- 
conia in Peloponnesus. Liv. 55, c. 30. 

Piierjgus, a surname of Jason, as being a 
native of Pherse. 

Pheraules, a Persian whom Cyrus raised 
from poverty to affluence. He afterwards gave 
up all his possessions to enjoy tranquillity in 
retirement. Xenoph . Cyr. 

Phereclus, one of the Greeks during the 

Trojan war. Ovid. Her. 15. A pilot of 

the ship of Theseus, when ho went to Crete, 
Pint, in Thes. 

Ph er£C rates, a comic poet of Athens!, 
in the age of Plato and Aristophanes. He is 
supposed to have written 21 comedies, of 
which only a few verses remain. He intro- 
duced living characters on the stage, but 
never abused the liberty which he had taken, 
either by satire or defamation. He invented 
a sort of verse, which from him has been called 
Pherecratian. It consisted of the three last 
feet of an hexameter verse, of which the first 
was always a spondee, as for instance, the third 
verse of Horace’s 1, od. 5. Grata Pyrrha sub 
anlro . — Another descended from Deuca- 
lion. Cic. Tus. 

Piierecydes, a philosopher of Scyros, 
disciple of Pittacus, one of the first who 
deliveied bis thoughts in prose. He was 
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acquainted with the periods of the moon, 
and foretold eclipses with the greatest accu- 
racy. The doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul was first supported by him, as also that 
of the metempsychosis. Pythagoras was one 
of his disciples, remarkable for his esteem 
and his attachment to his learned master. 
When Pberecydes lay dangerously ill in the 
island of Delos, Pythagoras hastened to give 
hnn every assistance in his power, and when 
all his efforts had proved ineffectual, he buried 
him, and after he had paid him the last 
offices, he retired to Italy. Some, however, 
suppose, that Pherecydes threw himself down 
from a precipice as he was going to Delphi, 
or according to others, he fell a sacrifice to 
the lousy disease, B. C. 515, in the 85th 
year of his age. Hiog. — Lactnnt. — — An 
historian of Leros, sumamed the Athenian. 
He wrote an history of Attica, now lost, 
in the age of Darius Hystaspes. - - - -- A tragic 
poet. 

Pherendates, a Persian set over Egypt by 
Artaxerxes. 

Pherephate, a surname of Proserpine, 
from the production of corn. 

Pheres, a son of Cietheus and Tyro, who 
built Pheree in Thessaly, where he reigned. 
He married Clymene, by whom he had Ad- 
metus and Lycurgus. Apottod. — — A son of 
Medea, stoned to death by the Corinthians, 
on account of the poisonous cloaths which 
he had given to Glauce, Creon’s daughter. 
[Fid. Medea.] Paus. % c. 5. — A friend 
of JEneas killed by Halesus. Virg. Mn* 10, 
v. 415. 

Pheretias, a patronymic of Admctus, son 
of Pheres. Ovid. Met . 1, v. 291. 

Peleretima, the wife of Battus king of 
Cyrene, and mother of Arcesilaus. After 
her son's death, she recovered the kingdom 
by means of Amasis king of Egypt, and to 
avenge the murder of Arcesilaus, she caused 
all his assassins to be crucified lound the walls 
©f Cyrene, and she cut off the breasts of 
their wives, and hung them up near the 
bodies of their husbands. It is said that she 
was devoured alive .by worms, a punishment 
which, according to some of the ancients, was 
inflicted by Providence for her unparalleled 
cruelties. Polyan . 8. — Hero dot. 4, c. 204, 
Sec. 

Pherinum, a town of Thessaly. 

Pheron, a king of Egypt, who succeeded 
Sesostris* He was blind, and he recovered 
nis sight by washing his eyes, according to 
the directions of the oracle, in the urine of a 
woman who had never had any unlawful con- 
nexions* He tried his wife first, but she ap- 
peared to have been faithless to his bed, and 
she was burnt with all those whose urine 
could not restore sight to the king. He mar- 
ried the woman whose urine proved beneficial. 
Herodot . 2, c. 111. 

• Pherusa, one of the Nereides. Apottod. 1. 
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Phiale, one of Diana's nymphs. Ovid . 

Met. 5. — A celebrated courtezan, Juv. 

10, v. 258. 

Phialia, or Phigalia, a town of Arcadia. 
Paus. 8, c. 5. 

PhiXlus, a king of Arcadia. Id. Ib . 

Phicores, a people near the Palus Maeotis. 
Mela f 1, c. 19. 

Phidias, a celebrated statuary of Athens, 
who died B. C. 452. He made a statue of 
Minerva, at the request of Pericles, which 
was placed in the Pantheon. It was made 
with ivory and gold, and measured 59 feet 
in height. His presumption raised him 
many enemies, and he was accused of having 
carved his own image and that of Pericles on 
the shield of the statue of the goddess, fer 
which he was banished from Athens by the 
clamorous populace. He retired to Elis, 
where he determined to revenge the ill-treat- 
ment he had received from his countrymen, 
by making a statue which should eclipse the 
fame of that of Minerva. He was successful 
in the attempt ; and the statue he made of 
Jupiter Olympius was always reckoned the 
best of all his pieces, and has passed for one 
of the wonders of the world. The people of 
Elis were so sensible of his merit, and of the 
honor he had done to their city, that they ap- 
pointed his descendants to the honorable of- 
fice of keeping clean that magnificent statue, 
and of preserving it from injury. Paus. 9, 
j c. 4. — Cic. de Orat . — Strab. 8. — Quintil. 
12, c. 10. — * Pint, in Per. 

Phidile, a woman. {Vid. Phidyle.] 

Phtdippides, a celebrated courier, who ran 
from Athens to Lacedaemon, about 152 Eng- 
lish miles, in two days, to ask of the Lacedae- 
monians assistance against the Persians. The 
Athenians raised a temple to his memory. 
Herodot . 6, c. 105. — C. Nep. in Milt . 

Phiditia, a public entertainment at Sparta, 
where much frugality was observed, as the 
word (< from quibopcci, parco,) denotes. 
Persons of all ages were admitted ; the 
younger frequented it as a school of temper- 
ance and sobriety, where they were trained 
to good manners and useful knowledge, by 
the example and discourse of their elders. 
Cic . Tus. 5, c. 54, — Paus. 5, c. 10. 

Phidon, a man who enjoyed the sovereign 
power at Argos, and is supposed to have in- 
vented scales and measures, and coined silver 
at JEgina. He died B. C. 854. Arist. — 
Herodot. 6, c. 127. — An ancient legislator 
at Corinth. 

Phidyre, a female servant of Horace, to 
whom he addressed 5, od. 25. 

Phigalei, a people of Peloponnesus, near 
Messenia. They were naturally fond of 
drinking, and negligent of domestic affairs. 
Paus. 8, c. 59. 

Phila, the eldest daughter of Antipater, 
who married Craterus. She afterwards mar- 
ried Demetrius, and when her husband had 
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iost the kingdom of Macedonia, she poisoned 

herself. Plut. A town of Macedonia. 

Liv. 42, c. 67. 1. 44, c. 2 & 54. An 

island called also Phla. 

Philadelphia, now Alahasher , a town of 
Lydia. Plin. 5, c. 29. Another in Ci- 
licia. — Arabia. Syria. 

Philadelphia, a king of Paphlagonia, who 

followed the interest of M. Antony. The 

surname of one of the Ptolemies, king of 
Egypt, by antiphrasis, because he destroyed 
all his brothers. [Vid. Ptolemoeus 2d.] 

Phile, a town and island of Egypt, above 
the smaller cataract, but placed opposite 
Syeneby Plin . 5, c. 9. Isis was woi shipped 
there. — Lucan . 10, v. 515. — Seneca , 2, 

Nat. 4, c. 2. One of the Sporades. 

Plin . 4, c. 12. 

Phil^eni, two brothers of Carthage. 
When a contest arose between the Cyrene- 
ans and Carthaginians, about the extent of 
their territories, it was mutually agreed, 
that, at a stated hour, two men should de- 
part from each city, and that wherever they 
met, there they should fix the boundaries of 
their country. The Philseni accordingly 
departed from Carthage, and met the Cy- 
reneans, when they had advanced far into 
their territories. This produced a quarrel, 
and the Cyreneans supported, that the 
Philaani had left Carthage before the ap- 
pointment, and that therefore they must 
retire, or be buried in the sand. The Phi- 
laeni refused, upon which they were over- 
powered by the Cyreneans, and accordingly 
buried in the sand. The Carthaginians, 
to commemorate the patriotic deeds of 
die Philceni, who had sacrificed their lives 
that the extent of their country might not 
be diminished, raised two altars on the 
place where their bodies had been bu- 
ried, which they called PkUcmorum arec. 
These altars were the boundaries of the 
Carthaginian dominions, which on the 
other side extended as far as the columns 
of Hercules, which is about 2000 miles, 
or according to the accurate observations 
of the modems, only 1420 geographical 
miles. Sallust, de bell . Jug* 19 & 79. — Sil. 
It. 15, v. 704. 

Philjenis, or Phileris, a courtezan. 
[J'id. Phileris.] 

Philasus, a son of Ajax by Lyside, the 
daughter of Coronus, one of the Lapithce. 
Mildades, as some suppose, was descended 
from him. A son of Augeas, who up- 

braided his father for not granting what Her- 
cules justly claimed for cleaning his stables. 
[Fid. Augeas.] He was placed upon his 
father’s throne by Hercules. ApoUod . 2. 

Philammok, a celebrated musician, son 

of Apollo and Chione.' A man who 

murdered Arsinoe, and who was slain by her 
female attendants. 

Philanthus, a son of Prolaus of Elis, 
killed at the Olympic games. Faus . 5. c. 5. 
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Philarchus, a hero who gave assistance 
to the Phocians when the Persians invaded 
Greece. 

Philemon, a Greek comic poet, contem- 
porary with Menander. He obtained some 
poetical prizes over Menander, not so much 
by the merit of his composition, as by the 
intrigues of his friends. Plautus imitated 
some of his comedies. ■' He lived to his 97th 
year, and died, as it is reported, of laugh- 
ing, on seeing an ass cat figs, B. C. 274. 

His son, who bore the same name, 

wrote 54 comedies, of which some few 
fragments remain, which do not seem 
to entitle him to great rank among the 
Greek comic writers. Val . Max. 9, c. 12. 
— Quinid. 10. — Plut. de ird coh. — 
Strab. 14. — A poor man of Phrygia. 
[ V Id. Baucis. ] — An illegitimate son of 
Priam. 

Philkne, a town of Attica between 
Athens and Tanagra. Slat. Theb . 4, v. 
102 . 

Phileris, an immodest woman, whom Phi- 
locrates the poet lampooned. Mart. 7. 

Phileros, a town of Macedonia. Plin. 

Philesius, a leader of the 10,000 Greeks 
after the battle of Cunaxa. 

Philetasiujs, an eunuch made governor 
of Pergamus by Lysimachus. He quarrelled 
with Lysimachus, and made himself master of 
Pergamus, where he laid the foundations of 
a kingdom called the kingdom of Pergamus, 
11. C. 285. He reigned there for 20 years, 
and at his death he appointed his nephew 
Euincnes as his successor, Strab. 15. — 
Pays. 1, c. 8. — A Cretan general who re- 
volted from Seleucus, and was conquered, 
Sec. Votyern. 4. 

Piulktas, a grammarian and poet of Cos, 
in the reign of king Philip, and of his son 
Alexander the Great. He was made pre- 
ceptor to Ptolemy Philadelphus. The 
elegies and epigrams which he wrote haw 
been greatly commended by the ancients, 
and some fragments of them are stilt preserved 
| in A then am s. He was so small and slender, 
according to the improbable accounts of 
AElian, that he always dtrried pieces of lead 
in his pockets, to prevent being blown away 
by the wind. Jfclian. V. H. 9, c. 14. — 
Ovid. Fast. 1, cl. 5. Fropcrt. 5, el. 1. — 
An historian. 

Philktius, a faithful steward of Ulysses, 
who, with Eumcus, assisted him in destroy- 
ing the suitors, who had not only insulted 
the queen, but wasted the property of the 
absent monarch. Homer. Od. 20, &c. 

Philidas, a friend of Pelopidas, who fa- 
vored the conspiracy formed to expel the 
Spartans from Thebes. He received the 
conspirators in his own house. 

Philldes, a dealer in horses in the age 
of Themistocles. Flut. in Them* 

Philinna, a courtezan, mother of Ari- 
da-us, by Philip, the father of Alexander. 
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Phi linus, a native of Agrigcntum, who 
fought. with Annibal against the Romans. 
He wide a partial history of the Punic wars. 
C. Nep. in Annib. — Polyb. 

Philippei, or Phillippi, certain pieces of 
money coined in the reign of Philip of Ma- 
cedonia, and with his image. Horat. 2, ep. 1, 

v. 2S4 Liu. 54, c. 52. 1. 57, c. 59. 1. 59, 

c. 5 & 7. 

Philippi, a town of Macedonia, an- 
ciently called Dates, and situate at the east 
of the Strymon on a lising ground, which 
abounds with springs and water. It was 
called Philippi after Philip king of Mace- 
donia, who fortified it against the incursions 
of the barbarians of Thrace and became ce- 
lebrated for two battles which were fought 
there in October, B. C. 42, at the interval 
of about 20 days, between Augustus and 
Antony, and the republican foicesof Bru- 
tus and Cassius, in which die foimer ob- 
tained the victory. Ovid. Met. 15, v. 284. 
— Dim. 7, c. 45. — Flor. 4, c. 7. — Putcrc. 
2, c. 7, Sec. — Appzan. 2, civ. bell. — Pint, 
m Anton . — Virg. G. 1, v. 490. — Suet. 
Aug. 2. 

Philippxdes, a comic poet in Alex- 
ander’s age. A cornier, called also Plii- 

dippides. 

Philippopolis, a town of Thrace, near 
the Hebrus, built by Philip the father of 
Alexander. Liv. 59, c. 55 Of Thes- 

saly, called Philippi. 

Philippus 1st, son of Argteus, succeeded 
his father on the throne of Macedonia, and 
reigned 58 years, B. C. 640 The se- 

cond of that name was the fourth son of 
Amyntas king of Macedonia. He was 
sent to Thebes as an hostage by his father, 
where he learnt the art of war under Epami- 
nondas, and studied with the greatest care 
the manners and the pursuits of the Greeks. 
He was recalled to Macedonia, and at the 
death of his brother Perdiccas, he ascended 
the throne as guardian and protector of the 
youthful years of his nephew. Ilis ambi- 
tion, however, soon discovered itself, and 
he made himself independent. The valor 
of a prudent general, and the policy of an 
experienced statesman, seemed requisite to 
ensure his power. The neighbouring na- 
tions ridiculing the youth and inexperience 
of the new king of Macedonia, appeared in 
arms, but Philip soon convinced them of 
their error. Unable to meet them as yet in 
the -field of battle, he suspended their fury 
by presents, and soon turned his arms against 
Amphipolis, a colony tributary to the Athe- 
nians. Amphipolis was conquered, and add- 
ed to the kingdom of Macedonia, and Phi- 
lip meditated no less than the destruction of 
a republic which had rendered itself so for- 
midable to the rest of Greece, and had even 
claimed submission from the princes of Ma- 
cedonia. His designs, however, were as yet 
immature, and before he could make Athens 
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an object of conquest, the Thracians and the 
Illyrians demanded his attention. He made 
himself master of a Thracian colony, tc 
which he gave the name of Philippi, and 
from which he received the greatest advan- 
tages on account of the golden mines in the 
neighbourhood. In the midst of his po- 
litical prosperity, Philip did not neglect the 
honor of his family. He married Olym- 
pias the daughter of Neoptolemus, king of 
the Molossi ; and when some time after he 
became father of Alexander, the monarch 
conscious of the inestimable advantages 
which arise from the lessons, the example 
and the conversation of a learned and vir- 
tuous preceptor, wrote a letter with his own 
hand to the philosopher Aristotle, and 
begged him to retire from his usual pur- 
suits, and to dedicate his whole time to the 
instruction of the young prince. Every 
tiling seemed now to conspire to his aggran- 
dizement, and historians have observed, 
that Philip received in one day the intelli- 
gence of three things which could gratify 
the most unbounded ambition, and flatter 
the hopes of the most aspiring monarch : 
the birth of a son, an honorable crown at 
the Olympic games, and a victory over the 
barbarians of Illyricum. But all these 
increased rather than satiated his ambition, 
he declared his inimical sentiments against 
the power of Athens, and the independence 
of all Greece, by laying siege to Olynthus, 
a place, which, on account of its situation 
and consequence, would prove most inju- 
rious to the interests of the Athenians, and 
most advantageous to the intrigues and mi- 
litary operations of every Macedonian prince. 
The Athenians, roused by the eloquence 
of Demosthenes, sent 17 vessels and 2,000 
men to the assistance of Olynthus, but the 
money of Philip prevailed over all their 
effoits. The greatest part of the citizens 
suffered themselves to be bribed by the 
Macedonian gold, and Olynthus surren- 
dered to the enemy, and was instantly 
reduced to ruins. His successes were as 
great in every part of Greece ; he was de- 
clared head of the Amphictyonic council, 
and was entrusted with the care of the sa- 
cred temple of Apollo at Delphi. If he was 
recalled to Macedonia, it was only to add 
fresh laurels to his crown, by victories over 
his enemies in Illyricum and Thessaly. By 
assuming the mask of a moderator and 
peace-maker he gained confidence, and in 
attempting to protect the Peloponnesians 
against the encroaching power of Sparta, he 
rendered his cause popular, and by ridicul- 
ing the insults that were offered to his per- 
son as he passed through Corinth, he dis- 
played to the world his moderation and 
philosophic virtues. In his attempts to make 
himself master of Euboea, Philip was un- 
successful j and Pliocion, who despised his 
gold as well as his meanness, obliged him 
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to evacuate an island whose inhabitants were 
as insensible to the charms of money, as they 
were unmoved at the horrors of war, and 
the bold efforts of a vigilant enemy. Fiom 
Euboea he turned his arms against the Scy- 
thians, but the advantages which he obtained 
over this indigent nation were inconsider- 
able, and he again made Greece an ob- 
ject of plunder and rapine. He advanced 
far into Bceotia, and a general engagement 
was fought at Chaeronea. The fight was 
long and bloody, but Philip obtained the 
victory. His behaviour after the battle re- 
flects great disgrace upon him as a man, 
and as a monarch. In the hour of festivity, 
and during the entertainment which he had 
given to celebrate the trophies he had won, 
Philip sallied from his camp, and with the 
inhumanity of a brute, he insulted the bodies 
of the slain, and exulted over the calamities 
of the -prisoners of war. His insolence, 
however, was checked when Demades, one 
of the Athenian captives, reminded him of 
his meanness, by exclaiming, Why do you, 
0 king, act the part of a Tkersites , when you 
can represent with so muck dignity the elevated 
character of an Agamemnon ? The reproof 
was felt, Demades received his liberty, and 
Philip learned how to gain popularity even 
among his fallen enemies, by relieving their 
wants and easing their distresses. At the bat- 
tle of Chaeronea the independence of Greece 
was extinguished ; and Philip, unable to find 
new enemies in Europe, formed new enter- 
prizes, and meditated new conquests. He 
was nominated general of the Greeks against 
the Persians, and was called upon as well 
from inclination as duty to revenge those in- | 
juries which Greece had suffered from the 
invasions of Darius, and of Xerxes. But 
he was stopped in the midst of his warlike 
preparations; he was stabbed by Pausanias 
as he entered the theatre, at the celebration 
of the nuptials of his daughter Cleopatra. 
This murder has given rise to many re- 
flections upon the causes which produced 
it; and many who consider the recent re- 
pudiation of Olympias, and the resent- 
ment of Alexander, arc apt to investigate 
the causes of his death in the bosom of his 
family. The ridiculous honors which Olym- 
pias paid to her husband's murderer strength- 
ened the suspicion, yet Alexander declared 
that he invaded the kingdom of Persia to 
revenge his father's death upon the Persian 
satraps and princes, by whose immediate 
intrigues the assassination had been com- 
mitted. _ The character of Philip is that of 
a sagacious, artful, prudent, and intriguing 
monarch : he was brave in the fleld of bat- 
tle, eloquent and dissimulating at home ; 
and he possessed the wonderful art of chang- 
ing his conduct according to the dispo- 
sition and caprice of mankind, without ever 
altering his purpose, or losing sight of his 
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ambitious aims. lie possessed much perse- 
verance, and in the execution of his plans 
he was always vigoious. The hand of an 
assassin prevented him from achieving the 
boldest and the most extensive of his under- 
takings ; and he might lia\e acquired as 
many laurels, and conquered as many na- 
tions, as his son Alexander did in the suc- 
ceeding reign, and the kingdom of Persia 
might have been added to the Macedonian 
empire, perhaps with greater moderation , 
with more glory, and with more lasting ad- 
vantages. 'JTlie private character of Philip 
lies open to censure, and raises indignation. 
The admirer of his virtues is disgusted to 
find him amongst the most abandoned piosti- 
tutes, and disgracing himself by the most 
unnatural crimes and lascivious indulgences, 
which can make even the most debauched 
and the most profligate to blush. lie was 
murdered in tire 47th year of his age, and 
the 24th of his reign, about 556 years be- 
fore the Christian era. His reign is become 
uncommonly interesting, and his adminis- 
tration a matter of instruction, lie is the 
first monarch whose life and actions arc de- 
scribed with peculiar accuiacy and histoiica, 
faithfulness. Philip was the father of Alex, 
ander the Great and of Cleopatra, by Olym- 
pias; lie had also by Audaca, an Illyrian, 
Cyna, who married Amyntas the son of 
Perdiccas, Philip’s elder brother ; by Nica- 
sipolis, a Thessalian, Nieara, who mairicd 
Cassander ; by Phil Inna, a Larissa'an dancer. 
Aridaeus, who reigned some time after 
Alexander’s death ; by Cleopatra, the niece 
of Attalus, Caranus and Europa, who were 
both murdered by Olympias ; and Ptolemy 
the first king of Egypt, by Arsinoc, who 
in the first month of her pregnancy was mar- 
ried to Lagus. JJemost . in Phil. Olyuth, 
— Justin. 7, &c. — Dwd. 16. — Pint, in Alex, 
Dan. Apoph. — » Isocral. ad Phil, — Curt, 1, 

<J-c. — Aeschines. — Paus. R&vtic, tyc, 

The last king of Macedonia, of that name, 
was son of Demetrius. His infancy, at the 
death of his father, was protected by Anti- 
gonus, one of his friends, who ascended 
the throne, and reigned for 12 years, with 
the title of independent monarch* When 
Antigonus died, Philip recovered his fa- 
tiler’s throne, though only 3 5 years of age, 
and he early distinguished himself by hi# 
boldness and his ambitious views. Hi# 
cruelty, however, to Aratus, soon displayed 
his character in its true light ; and to the 
gratification of every vice, and every extra- 
vagant propensity, he had the meanness to 
sacrifice this faithful and virtuous Athenian. 
Not satisfied with the kingdom of Mace- 
donia, Philip aspired to become the friend of 
Annibab and wished to share with him the 
spoils which the distresses and continual loss 
of the Romans seemed soon to promise. 
But his expectations were frustrated; the 
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Romans discovered his intrigues, and though 
weakened by the valor and artifice of die 
Carthaginian, yet they were soon enabled 
to meet him in the field of battle. The 
consul Laevinus entered without delay his 
territories of Macedonia, and after he had 
obtained a victory over him near Apollonia, 
and reduced his fleet to ashes, he compelled 
him to sue for peace. This peaceful dispo- 
sition was not permanent, and when the Ro- 
mans discovered that he had assisted their 
immoital enemy Annibal with men and 
money, they appointed T. Q,. Flaminius to 
punish his perfidy, and the violation of the 
treaty. The Roman consul with his usual 
expedition, invaded Macedonia ; and in a 
general engagement which was fought near 
Cynocephole, the hostile army was totally 
defeated, and the monarch saved his life 
with difficulty by flying from the field of 
battle. Destitute of rcsouices, without 
friends either at home or abroad, Philip 
was obliged to submit to the mercy of the 
conqueror, and to demand peace by his am- 
bassadors. It was granted with difficulty, 
the terms were humiliating ; but the poverty 
of Philip obliged him to accept the condi- 
tions, however disadvantageous and degrad- 
ing to his dignity. In the midst of these 
public calamities the peace of his family was 
disturbed ; and Perses, the eldest of his sons 
by a concubine, raised seditions against his 
brother Demetrius, whose condescension and 
humanity had gained popularity among the 
Macedonians, and who, from his residence 
at Rome, as an hostage, had gained the good 
graces of the senate, and by the modesty and 
innocence of his manners, had obtained for- 
giveness from that venerable body for the 
hostilities of his father. Philip listened with 
too much avidity to the false accusation of 
Perses ; and when he heard it asserted that 
Demetrius wished to rob him of his crown, 
he no longer hesitated to punish with death 
so unworthy and so ungrateful a son. No 
sooner was Demetrius sacrificed to credulity 
than Philip became convinced of his cruelty 
and rashness, and to punish the perfidy of 
Perses, he attempted to make Antigonus, 
another son, his successor on the Macedonian 
throne. But he was prevented from exe- 
cuting his purpose by death, in the 42d 
year' of his reign, 179 ycais before the Chris- 
tian era. The assassin of Demetrius, suc- 
ceeded his father; and with the same ambition, 
with the same rashness and oppression, re- 
newed the war against the Romans till his 
empire was destroyed and Macedonia be- 
came a Roman province. Philip has been 
compared with his great ancestor of the 
same name ; but though they possessed the 
same virtues, the same ambition, and were 
tainted with the same vices, yet the father 
of Alexander was more sagacious and more 
intriguing, and die son of Demetrius was 
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more suspicious, more cruel, and more im- 
placable ; and according to the pretended pro- 
phecy of one of the Sibyls, Macedonia was 
indebted to one Philip for her rise and con- 
sequence among nations, and under another 
Philip she lamented the loss of her power, 
her empire, and her dignity. Polgb . 16, &c. 

— Juslin . 29, &c. — Plut. in Flam . — Paus, 
7, c. 8. — Liv* 31, &c, — Val. Max . 4, c. 8. 

— Orosius. 4, c. 20. — — — M. Julius, a Ro- 

man emperor, of an obscure family in Ara- 
bia, from which he was surnamed Arabian . 
From the lowest rank in the army he gradu- 
ally lose to the highest offices, and when he 
was made general of the pretorian guards he 
assassinated Gordian to make himself empe- 
ror. To establish himself with more cer- 
tainty on the imperial throne, he left Me- 
sopotamia a prey to the continual invasions 
of the Persians, and hurried to Rome, where 
his election was universally approved by the 
senate and the Roman people. Philip ren- 
dered his cause popular by his liberality 
and profusion ; and it added much to his 
splendor and dignity that the Romans during 
his reign commemorated the foundation of 
their city, a solemnity which was observed but 
once every hundred years, and which was 
celebrated with more pomp and more mag- 
nificence than under the preceding rcigus. 
The people were entertained with games and 
spectacles, the theatre of Pompey was suc- 
cessively crowded during three days and 
three nights, and 2000 gladiators bled in 
the circus at once, for the amusement and 
pleasure of a gazing populace. His usurpa- 
tion, however, was short; Philip was de- 
feated by Decius, who had proclaimed him- 
self emperor in Pannonia, and he was as- 
sassinated by his own soldiers near Verona, 
in the 45th year of his age, and the 5th of 
his reign, A. D. 249. His son who bore 
the same name, and who had shared with 
him the imperial dignity, was also massacred 
in the arms of his mother. Young Philip 
was then in the 12th year of his age, and the 
Romans lamented in him the loss of rising 
talents, of natural humanity, and endearing 
virtues. AureL Victor . — Zozim. A na- 

tive of Acarnania, physician to Alexander the 
Great When the monarch had been sud- 
denly taken ill, after bathing in the Cydmis, 
Philip undertook to remove the complaint 
when the rest of the physicians believed that 
all medical assistance would be ineffectual. 

[ But as he was preparing his medicine, Alex- 
ander received a letter from Parmenio, in 
which he was advised to beware of his phy- 
sician Philip, as he had conspired against 
his life. 'Ihe monarch was alarmed; and 
when Philip presented him the medicine, he 
gave him Parmenio’s letter to peruse, and 
began to drink the potion* The serenity and 
composure of Philip’s countenance, as he 
read the letter, removed every suspicion from 

Alexan- 
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Alexander's breast, and he pursued the di- 
rections of his physician, and in a few days 
recoveied. Plut. in Alex. — Curt. 3. — Ar- 
rian. 2. A son of Alexander die Great, 

murdered by order of Olympias. A go- 
vernor of Sparta. A son of Cassander. 

■ A man who pretended to be the son of 

Perses, that he might lay claim to the king- 
dom of Macedonia. He was called Pseudo - 
pliilippus . — A general of Cassander> in 

AGtoha. A Phrygian, made governor of 

Jerusalem by Antiochus, &c. A son of 

Herod the Great, in the reign of Augustus. 

A brother of Alexander the Great, 

called also Aridseus. [ Vid. Aridfeus.] A 

freed-man of Pompey the Great. He found 
his master’s body deserted on the sea-shore, 
in Egypt, and he gave it a decent burial, 
with the assistance of an old lloman soldier, 

who had fought under Pompey. The 

father-in-law of the emperor Augustus. 

A Lacedaemonian who wished to make him- 
self absolute in Thebes. An officer made 

master of Parthia, after the death of Alex- 
ander the Great A king of part of 

Syria, son of Antiochus Gryphus. — — - A son 

of Antipater in tire army of Alexander. 

A brother of Lysimachus, who died suddenly 
after hard walking and labor. An histo- 
rian of Amphipolis. A Carthaginian, &c. 

A man who wrote an history of Caria. 

A native of Megara, &c. A native 

of Pamphylia, who wrote a diffuse history 
from the creation down to his own time. It 
was not much valued. lie lived in the age 
of Theodosius 2d. 

Philiscus, a famous sculptor, whose statues 
of Latona, Venus, Diana, the Muses, and a 
naked Apollo, were preserved in the portico 

belonging to Octavia. A Gieek couiic 

poet. Flirt. 11, c. 9. An Athenian who I 

received Cicero when he fled to Macedonia. 

An officer of Artaxerxes, appointed to 

make peace with the Greeks. 

Philistion, a comic poet of Nicsca in 

the age of Socrates. Martial . 2, cp. 41. 

A physician of Locris. A. Gall. 7, c. 12. 

Philistus, a musician of Miletus. — 

A Syracusan, who during his banishment 
from his native country wrote an history of 
Sicily, in 12 books, which was commended 
by some, though condemned for inaccuracy 
by Pausamas. He was afterwards sent against 
the Syracusans by Dionysius the younger, 
and he killed himself when overcome by 
the enemy, 356 B. C. Flut. in JOwn. — 
DiixL 13. 

Piiillo, an Arcadian maid, by whom 
Hercules had a son. The father named 
Alcimedon, exposed his daughter, but she 
was saved by means of her lover, who 
was directed to the place whore she was 
doomed to perish, by die chirping of a mag- 
pye, which imitated the plaintive cries of a 
child. Fans. 8, c. 12* 


Philo, a Jewish writer of Alexandria, 
A. D. 40, sent as ambassador from his na- 
tion to Caligula. He was unsuccessful in his 
embassy, of which he wrote an entertaining 
account; and the emperor, who wished to be 
worshipped as a god, expressed his dissatis- 
faction with the Jews, because they refused to 
place his statues in their temples. He was so 
happy in his expressions, and elegant in his 
variety, that he has been called the J ewish 
Plato, and the book which he wrote on the 
sufferings of the Jews in the roign of Caius, 
met with such unbounded applause in the 
Homan senate, where he read it publicly, that 
he was permitted to consecrate it in the public 
libraries. His works were divided into three 
pai ts, of which the first related to the crea- 
tion of the w orld, the second spoke of sacred 
history, and in the third, the author made 
mention of the laws and customs of the Jewish 
nation. The best edition of Philo is that of 

Mangey, 2 vols. fol, London, 1742. A 

man who fell in love with his daughter, called 
Proserpine, as she was bathing. He had by 

her a son, Mercurius Trispaegistus. A 

man who wrote an account of a journey to 

Arabia. A philosopher who followed tlic 

doctrines of Carneades, B. C. 100. An- 

other philosopher of Athens, tutor to Ci- 
cero. A grammarian in the first century. 

An architect of Byzantium, who flo- 

rislied about three centuries before the Chris- 
tian era. He built a dock at Athens, where 
ships were drawn in safety, and protected 

from storms. Cic. in Orat. 1 , c. 14. A 

Greek Christian writer, whose work was edited 
at Home, 4 to. 1772. A dialectic philoso- 

pher, 260 15. C. 

Piulohceotus, a mountain of Bceotia. 
Flut . 

PuiLonioaus, a man who wrote an history 
of Athens in 17 books, a catalogue of the 
archons, two books of olympiads, &c. He 
died B. C. 222. 

Philocles, one^ of the admirals of the 
Athenian fleet, during the Peloponnesian war. 
He recommended to his countrymen to cut 
ofF the right hand of such of the enemies as 
were taken, that they might be rendered unfit 
for service. His plan was adopted by all the 
1 0 admirals except one ; but their expectations 
were frustrated, and instead of being con- 
querors, they were totally defeated at iBgos- 
potamos by Lysander, and Philoclcs, with 
3000 of lus countrymen, was put to death, 
and denied the honors of a burial. Flut. in 

d^ys. A general of Ptolemy, king of 

Egypt A comic poet Another, who 

wrote tragedies at Athens. 

Philocratjss, an Athenian, famous for his 

treachery, &c» — A writer who published an 

history of Thessaly A servant of C. 

Gracchus. A Greek orator. 

Philoct.et.es, son of Pcean and Demo- 
nassa, was one of the Argonauts according to 

Flaccus 
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Flaccus and Hyginus, and che arm-bearerand 
particular friend of Hercules. He was pre- 
sent at the death of Hercules, and because he 
had erected the burning pile on which the 
hero was consumed, he received from him the 
arrows which had been dipped in the gall of 
the hydra, after he had bound himself by a 
solemn oath not to betray the place where his 
ashes were deposited. He had no sooner 
paid the last office to Hercules, than he re- 
turned to Meliboca, where his father reigned. 
From thence he visited Sparta, where he be- 
came one of the numerous suitors of Helen, 
and soon after, like the rest of those princes 
who had courted the daughter of Tyndarus, 
and who had bound themselves to protect her 
from injury, he was called upon by Menelaus 
to accompany the Greeks to the Trojan war, 
and he immediately set sail from Melibcea 
with seven ships, and repaired to Aulis, the 
geneial rendezvous of the combined fleet. 
He was here prevented from joining his coun- 
trymen, and the offensive smell which arose 
from a wound in his foot, obliged the Greeks, 
at the instigation of Ulysses to remove him 
from the camp, and he was accordingly car- 
ried to the island of Lemnos, or as others 
say to Chryse, where Phimachus, the son of 
Dolophion, was ordered to wait upon him. 
In this solitary retreat he was suffered to re- 
main for some time, till the Greeks, on the 
tenth year of the Trojan war, were informed 
by the oracle that Troy could not be taken 
without the arrows of Hercules, which were 
then in the possession of Philoctetes. Upon 
this Ulysses, accompanied by Diomedes, or 
according to others, by Pyrrhus, was commis- 
sioned by the rest of the Grecian army to go 
to Lemnos, and to prevail upon Philoctetes to 
come and finish the tedious siege. Philoctetes 
recollected the ill treatment which he had re- 
ceived from the Greeks, and particularly from 
Ulysses, and therefore he not only refused to 
go to Troy, but he even persuaded Pyrrhus to 
conduct him to Melibcea. As he embarked 
the manes of Hercules forbad him to pro- 
ceed, but immediately to repair to the Grecian 
camp, where he should be cured of his wounds, 
and put an end to the war. Philoctetes obeyed, 
and after he had been restored to his former 
health by iEsculapius, or according to some 
by Machaon, or Podalirus, he destroyed an 
immense number of the Trojan enemy, among' 
whom was Paris, the son of Priam, with the 
arrows of Hercules. When by his valor 
Troy had been ruined, he set sail from Asia, 
but as he was unwilling to visit his native 
country, he came to Italy, where, by the as- 
sistance of his Thessalian followers, he was 
enabled to build a town in Calabria, which 
he called PetiJia. Authors disagree about the 
causes of the wound which Philoctetes re- 
ceived on the foot. The most ancient mytho- 
logists support, that it was the bite of the ser- 
pent, which Juno had sent to torment him, be- 
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cause he had attended Hercules in his last 
moments, and liad buried his ashes. Accord- 
ing to another opinion, the princes of the 
Grecian army obliged him to discover where 
the ashes of Hercules were deposited, and as 
he had made an oath not to mention the place, 
he only with his foot struck the ground where 
they lay, and by this means concluded he had 
not violated his solemn engagement. For 
this, however he was soon after punished, and 
the fall of one of the poisoned arrows fiom 
his quiver upon the foot which had struck the 
ground, occasioned so offensive a wound, 
that the Greeks were obliged to lemove him 
from their camp. The sufferings and ad- 
ventures of Philoctetes are the subject of one 
of the best tragedies of Sophocles. Virg. 
AEn. 5, v. 46. — Pindar, Pyth. 1. — Piety s 
Cret . 1, c. 14. — Senec. in Here. — Sophocl. 
Phil. — Quint. Calab. 9 8c 10. — Hy gin. Jab. 26, 
97. & 102. — 2)iod 2 & 4. — Ovid. Met. IS, 
v. 329. 1. 9, v. 254. Trist. 5, el. 2. — Cic. 
Tusc. c. 2. — Ptolem. Heeph. 6. 

Phijlocyprus, a prince of Cyprus in the 
age of Solon, by whose advice he changed the 
situation of a city, which in gratitude he call ed 
Soli. Pint, in Sol. 

Philobamea, one of the Danaides, 
mother of Phares by Mercury. Paus . 7, 
c. 22. 

Philodemus, a poet in the age of Cicero, 
who rendered himself known by his lascivious 
and indelicate verses. Cic . de Finib. 2. — 

Horat. 1, Sat. 2, v. 121. A comic poet, 

ridiculed by Aristophanes. 

Philodicje, a daughter of Inachus, who 
married Leucippus. 

Phjxolaus, a son of Minos, by the nymph 
Paria, from whom the island of Paros received 
its name. Hercules put him to death, be- 
cause he had killed two of his companions. 
ApoUod. 3 , c. 1. A Pythagorean philoso- 

pher of Crotona, B. C. 574, who first sup- 
ported the diurnal motion of the earth round 
its axis, and its annual motion round the sun. 
Cicero in Acad. 4, c. 59, has ascribed this 
opinion to the Syracusan philosopher Nicetas, 
and likewise to Plato ; and from this passage 
some suppose that Copernicus started the 
idea of the system which he afterwards esta- 
blished. Diog. — Cic. de Orat. 3 . — Plut. 

A lawgiver of Thebes. He was a native of 
Corinth, and of the family of the Bacchiades, 
&c. Aristot. 2, Polit. cap. idt . A me- 
chanic of Tarentum. A surname of 

IEsculapius, who had a temple in Laconia, 
near the Asopus. 

PiniiOLoous, a freed-man of Cicero. He 
betrayed his master to Antony, for which he 
was tortured by Pomponia, the wife of Ci- 
cero’s brother, and obliged to cut off his 
own flesh by piece-meal, and to boil and eat 
it up. Plut. in Cic. See. 

* Philomache, the wife of Pelias, king of 
Iolchos. According to some writers, she was 

daughter 
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daughter to Am phi on, king of Thebes, 
though she is more generally called Anaxibia, 
daughter of Bias. Apollod. 1. 

Piiilombrotus, an aichon at Athens, in 
whose age the state was entrusted to Solon, 
when tom by factions. Pint* in Sol. 

Philomedus, a man who made himself 
absolute in Phoceca, by promising to assist the 
inhabitants. Polycen. 

Philomei a, a daughter of Pandion, king 
of Athens, and sister to Procne, who had mar- 
ried Tereus king of Thrace. Procne sepa- 
rated from Philomela, to whom she was par- 
ticularly attached, spent her time in great me- 
lancholy till she prevailed upon her husband 
to go to Athens, and bring her sister to 
Tin ace. Tereus obeyed his wife’s injunctions, 
but he had no sooner obtained Pandion’s per- 
mission to conduct Philomela to Thrace, 
than he became enamoured of her, and ie- 
solved to gratify his passion. He dismissed 
the guards, whom the suspicions of Pandion 
had appointed to watch his conduct, and he 
offered violence to Philomela, and afterwards 
cut off her tongue, that she might not be 
able to discover liis barbarity, and the indig- 
nities which she had suffered. He confined 
her also in a lonely castle, and after he had 
taken every precaution to prevent a dis- 
covery he returned to Thrace, and he told 
Procne that Philomela had died by the way, 
and that he had paid the last offices to her 
remains. Procne, at this sad intelligence, 
put on mourning for the loss of Philomela • 
but a year had scarcely elapsed before she was 
secretly informed, that her sister was not dead. 
Philomela, during her captivity, described on 
a piece of tapestry her misfortunes and the 
brutality of Tereus, and privately conveyed 
it to Procne. She was then going to celebrate 
the orgies of Bacchus when she received it $ 
she disguised her resentment, and as during 
the festivals of the god of wine, she was per- 
mitted to rove about the country, she hastened 
to deliver her sister Philomela from her con- 
finement, and she concerted with her on the 
best measures of punishing the cruelty of Te- 
Teus. She murdered her son Xtylus, who was 
ir the sixth year of his age, and served him up 
as food before her husband during the festival. 
Tereus in the midst of his repast, called for 
Itylus, but Procne immediately informed him 
that he was then feasting on his flesh, and that 
instant Philomela, by throwing on tine table 
the head of Itylus, convinced the monarch 
of the cruelty of the scene. He drew his 
sword to punish Procne and Philomela, but as 
he was going to stab them to the heart, he 
was changed into a hoopoe, Philomela into a 
nightingale, Procne into a swallow, and Itylus 
into a pheasant. This tragical scene happened 
at Daulis in Phoci* ; but Pausanias and Strabo, 
who mention the whole of the story, are silent 
about the transformation ; and the former ob- 
serves that Tereus, after this bloody repast, 
fied to Megara, where he destroyed himself. 
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The inhabitants of the place raised a monu- 
ment to liis mcmoiy, wheie they offered 
yearly sacrifices, and placed small pebbles in- 
stead of barley. It was on this monument 
that the birds called hoopoes were first 
seen ; hence the fable of his mctamoiphosis. 
Procne and Philomela died through ex- 
cess of grief and melancholy, and as the 
nightingale’s and swallow’s voice is pecu- 
liarly plaintive and mournful, the poets have 
embellished the fable by supposing that the 
two unfortunate sisters were changed into 
birds. Apollod. 5, c. 14. — Pans. 1, c. 42. 
1. 10, c. 4. — Hy gin. fab. 45. — St mb. 9. — 
Ovid. Met. 6, fab. 9 & 10.— Virg. G. 4, v. 15 

& 511. A daughter of Actor, king of 

the Myrmidons. 

Philomelum, a town of Phrygia. Or, 
ad Attic, 5, ep. 20. in Verr. 5, c. 83. 

Philomelus, a general of Phocis, who 
plundered the temple of Delphi, and died 
JL>. C. 554. [ Vid. Phocis. ] . A rich mu- 

sician. Mari. 4, ep. 5. 

Pm lon, a general of some Greeks, who 
settled in Asia, Diod . 18. 

Philonides, a courier of Alexander, who 
lan from Sicyon to Elis, 160 miles, in nine 
horns, and returned tine same journey in 
15 hours. Plvu 2, c. 71. 

Philonis, a name of Chione, daughter of 
Da)dalion, made immortal by Diana. 

Philonoe, a daughter of Tyndarus, king 
of Sparta, by Leda, daughter of Thes- 

tius. Apollod. A daughter of Iobates, 

king of Lycia, who married Belleroplion. 
Id. 2. 

Philonome, a daughter of Nyctimus, king 
of Arcadia, who threw into the Erymanthus 
two children whom she had by Mars. The 
children were preserved, and afterwards as- 
cended their grandfather’s throne. Pint, in 

Per. The second wife of Cycnus, the son 

of Neptune, She became enamoured of Ton- 
nes, her husband’s son by his first wife Proclea, 
the daughter of Ciytius, and when he refused 
to gratify her passion, she accused him of at- 
tempts upon her virtue. Cycnus believed 
the accusation, and ordered Temies to be 
thrown into the sea, Sec. Pauu. 10, c, M. 

Phxlonomus, a son of Eleclryon, king of 
Mycenae by Anaxo. Apollod. 2. 

Pn jlon us, a village of Egypt. Strub* 

PniLorXToit, a surname of one of the 
Ptolemies, king of Egypt. [Vid. Ptolc- 
mams.] 

Pm loth ron, a general who with 5000 
soldiers defended Peluslum against the Greeks 
who invaded Egypt. Diod. 16. 

PaiLoraavutN, a celebrated general of the 
Achaean league, born at Megalopolis. His 
father’s name was Grangis. His education 
was begun and finished tmder Cassandcr, Ec- 
demus, and Dcmophanes, and be early distin- 
guished himself in the field of battle, and ap- 
peared fond of agriculture and a country life. 
He proposed luxnsclf Epammondas for a 

model, 
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model, and he was not unsuccessful in imi- 
tating the prudence and the simplicity, the 
disinterestedness and activity of tliis famous 
Theban- When Megalopolis was attacked 
by the Spartans, Philopoemen, then in the 
50th year of his age, gave the most decisive 
proofs of his valor and intrepidity. He af- 
terwaids assisted A ntigonus, and was present 
in the famous battle in which the iEtolians 
were defeated. Raised to the rank of chief 
commander, he shewed his ability to dis- 
charge that important trust, by killing with 
his own hand Mechanidas, the tyrant of 
Sparta ; and if he was defeated in a naval 
battle by Nabis, he soon after repaired his 
losses by taking the capital of Laconia, 
B. C. 188, and by abolishing the laws of Ly- 
turgus, which had florished there for such 
a length of time. Sparta, after its conquest, 
became tributary to the Achmans, and Phi- 
lopoemen enjoyed the triumph of having 
reduced to ruins one of the greatest and the 
most powerful of the cities of Greece. Some 
time after the Messenians revolted from the 
Achaean league, and Philopoemen, who headed 
the Achaeans, unfortunately fell from his 
horse, and was dragged to the enemy’s camp. 
Dinocrates, the general of the Messenians, 
treated him with great severity ; he was thrown 
into a dungeon, and obliged to drink a dose of 
poison. When he received the cup from the 
hand of the executioner, Phil opcemen. asked 
him how his countrymen had behaved in the 
field of battle ; and when he heard that they 
had obtained the victory, he drank the whole 
with pleasure, exclaiming, that this was com- 
fortable news. The death of Philopoemen, 
which happened about 185 years before the 
Christian era, in his 70th year, was univer- 
sally lamented, and the Achaeans, to revenge 
his fate, immediately marched to Messenia, 
where Dinocrates, to avoid their resentment, 
oiled himself. The rest of his murderers 
were dragged to his tomb, where they were 
sacrificed ; and the people of Megalopolis, to 
show farther their great sense of his merit, 
ordered a bull to be yearly offered on his tomb, 
and hymns to be sung in his praise, and his 
actions to be celebrated in a panegyrical 
ovation. He had also statues raised to his 
memory, which some of the Romans at- 
tempted to violate, and to destroy, to no pur- 
pose, when Mummius took Corinth, Phi- 
lopoemen has been justly called by his coun- 
trymen the last of the Greeks. Plut* in 
uild. — Justin * 52, c. 4. ~~ Polyb* — A 
native of Pergamus, who died B. C. 158. 

PhilostbItus, a famous sophist bom at 
Lemnos, or according to some at Athens. He 
came to Rome, where he lived under the 
patronage of Julia, the wife of the emperor 
Scverus, and he was entrusted by the empress 
with all the papers which contained some ac- 
count, or anecdotes of Apollonius Tfcyanasus, 
and he was ordered to review them, and with 
them to compile an histoiy. The life of Apol- 
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lonius is written with elegance, but the im- 
probable accounts, the fabulous stories, and 
exaggerated details which it gives, render it 
disgusting. There is, besides, another treatise 
remaining of his writings, Sec. He died 
A. D. 244. The best edition of his writings 

is that of Olearius, fol. Lips. 1 709. His 

nephew, who lived in the reign of Helioga- 

balus, wrote an account of sophists. A 

philosopher in the reign of Neio. An- 

other in the age of Augustus. 

Piiilotas, a son of Parmenio, distin- 
guished in the battles of Alexander, and 
at last accused of conspiring against his 
life. He was tortured and stoned to death, 
or according to some, struck through with 
darts by the soldiers, B. C. 55 0. Curt. 6, 

c. 11. — Plut. — Arrian * An officer 

in the army of Alexander. Another, 

who was made master of Cilicia, after Alex- 
ander’s death. A physician in the age of 

Antony. He ridiculed the expences and 
the extravagance of tliis celebrated Roman. 
Plut * 

Piiilotkra, the mother of Mylo, Sec. 
Poh/ ern. 8. 

Philotimus, a freed-man of Cicero. Cic . 
ad Dio. 5. c. 9. 

Philotis, a seivant-maid at Rome, who 
saved her countrymen fi om destruction. Af- 
ter the siege of Rome by the Gauls, tlie 
Fidenates assembled an army under the com- 
mand of Lucius Posthumius, and marched 
against the capital, demanding all the wives 
and daughters in the city, as the conditions of 
peace. This extraordinary demand astonished 
the senators, and when they refused to comply, 
Philotis advised them to send all their female 
slaves disguised in matron’s cloaths, and she 
offered to march herself at the head. Her 
advice was followed, and when the Fidenates 
had feasted late in the evening, and were quite 
intoxicated, and fallen asleep, Philotis lighted 
a torch as a signal for her countrymen to at- 
tack the enemy. The whole was successful, 
the Fidenates were conquered, and the senate, 
to reward the fidelity of the female slaves, 
permitted them to appear in the dress of the 
Roman matrons. Plut. in Pom* — Varro de 
X. X. 5. — Ovid* de art * am* 2* 

PHiiOXEHtJs, an officer of Alexander, who 
received Cilicia, at the general division of the 

provinces. A son of Ptolemy, who^ was 

given to Pelopidas as an hostage. —A dithy- 
rambic poet of Cythera, who enjoyed the favor 
of Dionysius, tyrant of Sicily, for some time, 
till he offended him by seducing one of his fe- 
male angers. During his confinement, Phi* 
loxenus composed an allegorical poem, called 
Cyclops, in which he had delineated the cha- 
racter of the tyrant under the name of Poly- 
phemus, and represented his mistress under 
the name of Galataea, and himself under that 
of Ulysses. The tyrant, ^ who was fond of 
writing poetry, and of being applauded, re- 
moved Philoxenus from his dungeon, but the 
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poet refused to purchase his liberty, by saying 
things unworthy of himself, and applauding 
the wretched verses of Dionysius, and there- 
fore he was sent to the quarries. When he 
was asked his opinion at a feast about some 
verses which Dionysius had just icpeated, 
and which the courtiers had received with 
the greatest applause, Philoxenus gave no 
answer, but he ordered the guards that sur- 
rounded the tyrant’s table to take him back 
to the quarries. Dionysius was pleased with 
his pleasantry and with his firmness, and 
immediately forgave him. Philoxenus died 
at Ephesus, about 580 years before Christ. 
Pint. A celebrated musician of Ionia. 

A painter of Eretria, who made for 
Cassander an excellent representation of the 
battle of Alexander with Darius. He was 
pupil to Nicomachus. Pliti. 51, c. 10. — — 
A philosopher, who wished to have the neck 
of a crane, that he might enjoy the taste of 
his aliments longer, and with more pleasure. 
Arist. eth . 5. 

Philyllius, a comic poet. Athen . 

Philyra, one of the Oceanidcs, who was 
met by Saturn in Thrace. The god, to 
escape from the vigilance of Rhea, changed 
himself into a horse, to enjoy the company 
of Philyra by whom he had a son, half a 
man and half a horse, called Chiron. Philyra 
was so asham ed of giving birth to such a 
monster, that she entreated the gods to change 
her nature. She was metamorphosed into 
the linden tree, called by her name among 

the Greeks. Hygin. fab. 158. The wife 

of Nauplius. 

Philyres a people near Pontus. 

Philyrides, a patronymic of Chiron the 
son of Philyra. Omd. art. am. — Virg. G. 5, 
v. 550. 

Phineus, a son of Agenor, king of Phoe- 
nicia, or according to some, of Neptune, 
who became king of Thrace, or as the greater 
part of the mythologists support, of Bithy- 
nia. He married Cleopatra the daughter 
of Boreas, whom some call Cleobula, by 
whom he had Plexippus and Pandion. After 
the death of Cleopatra, he married Idsea, 
the daughter of Dardanus, Idoca, jealous 
of Cleopatra’s children, accused them of 
attempts upon their father’s life and crown, 
or, according to some, of attempts upon 
her virtue, and they were immediately con- 
demned by Phineus to be deprived of their 
eyes. This cruelty was soon after punished 
by the gods, Phineus suddenly became blind, 
and the Haxpyes were sent by Jupiter to 
keep liim under continual alarm, and to 
spoil the meats which were placed on his 
table. He was some time after delivered 
from these dangerous monsters by his bro- 
thers-in-law, Zetes and Calais, who pursued 
them as far as the Strophades. He also 
recovered his sight by means of the Argo- 
nauts, whom he had received with great 
hospitality, and instructed in the easiest and 
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speediest way by which they could arrive 
in Colchis. The causes of the blindness of 
Phineus are a matter of dispute among the 
ancients, some supposing that this was in- 
flicted by Boreas, for his ciuelty to his grand- 
son, whilst others attribute it to the anger of 
Neptune, because he had diiected the sons of 
Piny xus how to escape from Colchis to 
Greece. Many, however, think that it pro- 
ceeded fiom his having rashly attempted to 
develop e futurity, while others assert that 
Zetes and Calais put out his eyes on account 
of his cruelty to tlieir nephew’s. The second 
wife of Phineus is called by some Dia, Eu- 
rytia, Danae, and Idothea. Phineus was 
killed by Hercules. Arg. 2. — Apollod. 1, 
c. 9. 1. 5, c. 15. Diod. 4. — - ITygin. fab. 19. 
— Orpheus. — Flacc. — The brother of 
Cepheus, king of ^Ethiopia. He was going to 
marry his niece Andromeda, when hei father 
Ccphcus was obliged to give her up to be de- 
voured by a sea monster, to appease the re- 
sentment of Neptune. She was, however, 
delivered by Perseus, who married her by the 
consent of her parents, for having destroyed 
the sea monster. This marriage displeased 
Phineus ; he interrupted the ceremony, and 
with a number of attendants, attacked Per- 
seus and his friends. Perseus defended him- 
self, and turned into stone Phineus, and his 
companions, by showing them the Gorgon’s 
head. Apollod. 2, c. 1 4. — Ond. Met. 5, 

fab. 1 & 2. — Hygin . fab. 6 1. A son of 

Melas. A son of Lycaon, king of Arca- 
dia. A son of Belus and Anchinoe. 

Phinta, a king of Messenia, &c. Pans. 4, 
c. 4. 

Phintiiias, a fountain where it is said 
nothing could sink. Pltu. 51, c. 2. 

Piixntia, a town of Sicily, at the 
mouth of die Iliinera. Ctc. in Verr . 5, 
c. 83. 

Pjuntias, called also Plthias, Pinthias, 
and Phytias, a man famous for his unparal- 
leled friendship for Damon. [Vitl. Damon.] 
Cic- do Off 5, c. 10. Tusc. 5, c. 22. — - Diod. 
6*. — A tyrant of Agrigentum, B. C. 
282. 

Puinto, a small Island between Sardinia 
and Corsica, now Figo. 

Pkla, a small island in die lake Tritonis. 
Herodot . 4, c. 178. 

Piilegelas, an Indian king beyond the 
Hydaspcs, who surrendered to Alexander. 
Curt. 9, c. 1. 

Phlecethon, a river of hell, whose wa- 
ters were burning, as the word 
from which the name is derived, seems to 
indicate. Virg. Mtu 6, v. 550. — Ovid. 
Met. 15, v. 532. — Senec. in Hipp. — Sil 15, 
v. 564. 

Pklecias, a man of Cyzicus when the 
Argonauts visited it. Sec* Flacc. 

Phlegon, a native of Tralles in Lydia, 
one of the emperor Adrian's freed-men. He 
wrote different treatises on the long lived, on 

wonderful 
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wonderful things, besides an historical account 
of Sicily, sixteen books on the olympiads, an 
account of the principal places in Rome, 
three books of fasti, &c. Of these some 
fragments remain. His style was not elegant, 
and he wrote without judgment or precision. 
JEIis works have been edited by Meursius, 

4to. L. Bat. 1620. One of the horses of 

the sun. The word signifies burning . Ovid. 
Met . 2. 

Phlegua, or Phlegr^eits campus, a place 
of Macedonia, afterwards called Pallene, 
where the giants attacked the gods and were 
defeated by Hercules. The combat was aftei- 
wards renewed in Italy, in a place of the 
same name near Cumce. Sil. 8, v. 538. 1. 9, 
v. 305. — Strab. 5. — JDiod. 4 & 5. — Ovid. 
Met. 10, v. 151. 1. 12, v. 378. 1. 15, v. 532. 
— Stat. 5, Sylv. 3, v. 1 96. 

Phlegtue, a people of Thessaly. Some 
authors place them in Boeotia. They re- 
ceived their name from Phlegyas the son of 
Mars, with whom they plundered and burn- 
ed the temple of Apollo at Delphi. Few of 
them escaped to Phocis, where they settled. 
Pans. 9, c. 56. — Homei\ II. 13, v 301. — 
Strab. 9. 

Phlegyas, a son of Mars by Chryse, 
daughter of Halraus, was king of the Lapi- 
thse in Thessaly. He was father of Ixion and 
Coronis, to whom Apollo offered violence. 
When the father heard that his daughter had 
been so wantonly abused, he marched an army 
against Delphi, and reduced the temple of 
the god to a dies. This was highly resented. 
Apollo killed Phlegyas and placed him in 
hell, where a huge stone hangs over his head, 
and keeps him in continual alarms, by its ap- 
pearance of falling every moment. Pans. 9, 
c. 5 G, — Apollod. 3, c 5. — Find. Pylh . 3. — 
Ovid. Met. 5, v. 87. — Servius ad Virg . JEn. 
6, v. 618. 

Phlias, one of the Argonauts, son of 
Bacchus and Ariadne. Pans. 2, c. 12. 

Pkuasia, a country of Peloponnesus, near 
Sicyon, of which Phlius was the capital. 

Phlius, (gen. untis,) a town in Pelopon- 
nesus, now Staphlica, in the territory of Si- 
cyon. — Another in Elis. Another in 

Argolis, now Drepana. 

Pulceus, a surname of Bacchus, expres- 
sive of his youth and vigor. Plut. in Symp. 
5, qu. 8. 

Phobetor, one of the sons of Somnus, 
and his principal minister. His office was 
to assume the shape of serpents and wild 
beasts, to inspire terror into the minds of 
men, as his name intimates ($ 4 ha). The 
other two ministers of Somnus were Phan- 
tasia and Morpheus. Ovid, Met. 11, v. 
640 . 

Phobos, son of Mars, and god of terror 
among the ancients, was represented with a 
lion’s head, and sacrifices were offered to 
him to deprecate his appearance in armies. 
Plut . in erot. 
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PirocvEA, now Fochia , a maritime town o! 
Ionia, in Asia Minor, with two harbours, be- 
tween Cumre and Smyrna, founded by an 
Athenian colony. It received its name fiom 
Phocus the leader of the colony, or from 
phocec, sea calves, which are found in great 
abundance in the neighbourhood. 'The inha- 
bitants, called Phocrci $c Phoccecnses , were ex- 
pert mariners, and founded many cities in 
different parts of Europe. They left Ionia, 
when Cyrus attempted to reduce them under 
his power, and they came after many adven- 
tures into Gaul, where they founded Mas- 
silia, now Marseilles. The town of Mar- 
seilles is often distinguished by the epithet 
of Phocaica , and its inhabitants called Pho- 
c&enses. Phociea was declared independent 
by Pompey, and under the first emperors of 
Rome it became one of the most florishing 
cities of Asia Minor. Lw. 5, c. 34. 1. 37, 
c. 31. 1. 38, c. 39. — Mela , 1, c. 17. — Pans . 
7, c. 3. — Herodot . 1, v. 165. — Strab. 14. 
— Herat, epod. 16. — Ovid. Met. 6, v. 9. — 
Phn. 5, c. 4. 

Piiocfnsfs, and Phocxci, the inhabitants 
of Phocis in Greece. 

Phocilides, a Greek poet and philosopher 
of Miletus, about 540 years before the Chris- 
tian era. The poetical piece now extant called 
vouS-snxov, and attributed to him, is not of his 
composition, but of another poet who lived in 
the reign of Adrian. 

Phocion, an Athenian, celebrated for his 
virtues, private as well as public. He was 
educated in the school of Plato, and of Xe- 
nocrates, and as soon as he appeared among 
the statesmen of Athens, he distinguished him- 
self by his prudence and moderation, his zeal 
for the public good, and his military abilities. 
He often checked the violent and inconsider- 
ate measures of Demosthenes, and when the 
Athenians seemed eager to make war against 
Philip, king of Macedonia, Phocion observed 
that war should never be undertaken without 
the strongest and most certain expectations of 
success and victory. When Philip endeavour- 
ed to make himself master of Euboea, Phocion 
stopped his progress, and soon obliged him to 
relinquish his enterprize. During die time of 
his administration he was always inclined to 
peace, though he never suffered his country- 
men to become indolent, and to forget the jea- 
lousy and rivalship of their neighbours. He 
was 45 times appointed governor of Athens, 
and no greater encomium can be passed upon 
his talents as a minister and statesman, than 
that he never solicited that high, though dan- 
gerous office. In his rural retreat, or at the 
head of the Athenian armies, he always appear- 
ed barefooted, and without a cloak, whence one 
of his soldiers had occasion to observe when 
he saw him dressed more warmly than usual 
during a severe winter, that since Phocion 
wore his cloak it was a sign of the most incle- 
ment weather. If he was the friend of tem- 
perance and discipline, he was not a less bril- 



liant example of true heroism. Philip, as 
well as his son Alexander, attempted to bribe 
him, but to no purpose ; and Phocion boasted 
in being one of the poorest of the Athenians, 
and in deserving the appellation of the Good. 
It was through him that Greece was saved 
from an impending war, and he advised 
Alexander rather to turn his arms against 
Persia, than to shed the blood of the Gi eeks, 
who were either his allies or his subjects. 
Alexander was so sensible of his merit, and 
of his integrity, that he sent him 100 talents 
from the spoils which he had obtained from the 
Persians, but Phocion was too great to suffer 
himself to be bribed; and when the con- 
queror had attempted a second time to oblige 
/iim, and to conciliate his favor, by offering 
him the government and possession of five 
cities, the Athenian rejected the presents with 
the same indifference, and with the same in- 
dependent mind. But not totally to despise 
the favors of the monarch, he begged Alex- 
ander to restore to their liberty four slaves 
that were confined in the citadel of Sardis. 
Antipater, who succeeded in the government 
of Macedonia after the death of Alexander, 
also attempted to corrupt the virtuous Athe- 
nian, but with the same success as his royal 
predecessor ; and when a friend had observed 
to Phocion, that if he could so refuse the 
generous offers of his patrons, yet he should 
' consider the good of his children, and accept 
them for their sake, Phocion calmly replied, 
that if his children were like him they could 
maintain themselves as well as their father 
had done, but if they behaved otherwise he 
declared that he was unwilling to leave them 
any thing which might either supply their 
extravagances, or encourage their debauch- 
eries. But virtues like these could not 
long stand against the insolence and fickleness 
of an Athenian assembly. When the Pi- 
raeus was taken, Phocion was accused of 
treason, and therefore, to avoid the public in- 
dignation, he fled for safety to Polyperchon. 
Polyperchon sent him back to Athens, where 
he was immediately condemned to drink the 
fatal poison. He received the indignities of 
the people with uncommon composure ; and 
when one of his friends lamented his fate, 
Phocion exclaimed, This is no more than what 
I expected ; this treatment the most illustrious 
citizens of Athens have received before me. 
He took the cup with the greatest serenity of 
mind, and as he drank the fatal draught, he 
prayed for the prosperity of Athens, and 
6ade his friends to tell Ms son Phocus not 
to remember the indignities wMch his father 
had received from the Athenians. He died 
about 318 year before the Christian era. His 
body was deprived of a funeral by order of 
the ungrateful Athenians, and if it was at last 
interred, it was by stealth, under a hearth, by 
tne hand of a woman who placed this inscrip- 
tion over his bones : Keep inviolate, 0 sacred 
hearth, the precious remains fa good man till 
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a better dap restores them to the monument 
of their forefathers, when Athens shall be deli* 
vned of her phrenzy and shall be more wise. 
It has been observed of Phocion, that he never 
appeared elated in prospeuty, or dejected in 
adversity, he never betrayed pusillanimity by 
a tear, nor joy by a smile. His countenance 
was stern and unpleasant, but he never be- 
haved with severity, his expressions were 
mild, and his rebukes gentle. At the age 
of 80 he appeared at the head of the Athe- 
nian armies like the most active officer, and 
to his prudence and cool valor in every period 
of life his citizens acknowledged themselves 
much indebted His merits were not buried 
in oblivion, the Athenians repented of their 
ingiatitude, and honored his memory by rais- 
ing him statues, and putting to a cruel death 
his guilty accusers. Pint. $ C. Nep. in vita . 
—Diod. 1 6. 

Piiocis, a country of Greece bounded on 
the east by Bceotia, and by Locris on the 
west. It originally extended from the hay of 
Corinth to the sea of Euboea, and reached on 
the north as far as Thermopylae hut its 
boundaries were afterwards more contracted. 
Phocis received its name from Phocus, a son 
of Omytion, who settled there. The inha- 
bitants were called Phocenscs , and from 
thence the epithet of Phocicus was foimed. 
Parnassus was the most celebrated of the 
mountains of Phocis, and Delphi was the 
greatest of its towns. Phocis is rendered 
famous for a war which it maintained against 
some of the Grecian republics, and which 
has received the name of the Phocian war . 
This celebrated war originated in the follow- 
ing circumstances : — When Philip, king of 
Macedonia, had, by his intrigues and wHU con- 
certed ^ policy, fomented divisions in Greece, 
and disturbed the peace of every republic, 
the Greeks universally became discontented 
in their situation, fickle in their resolutions, 
and jealous of the prosperity of the neigh- 
bouring states. The Amphictyons, who were 
the supreme rulers of Greece, and who at 
that time were subservient to the views of the 
Thebans, the inveterate enemies of the Pho- 
cians,^ shewed the same spirit of fickleness, 
and like the rest of their countrymen, were 
actuated by the same fears, the same jealousy 
and ambition. As the supporters of religion, 
they accused the Phocians of impiety for 
ploughing a small portion of land which 
belonged to the god of Delphi. They imme- 
diately commanded, that the sacred field 
should he laid waste, and that the Phocians, 
to expiate their crime, should pay a heavy 
fine to the community. The inability of the 
Phocians to pay the fine, and that of the Am- 
phictyons to enforce their commands by vio- 
lence, gave rise to new events. The people 
of Phocis were roused by the eloquence and 
the popularity of Philomelus, one of their 
countrymen, and when this ambitious ring- 
leader had liberally contributed the great 



riches he possessed for the good of his coun- 
trymeu, they resolved to oppose the Amphic- 
tyonic council by force of arms. He seized 
the rich temple of Delphi, and employed the 
treasures which it contained to raise a merce- 
nary army. During two years hostilities were 
carried on between the Phocians and their 
enemies, the Thebans and the people of Lo- 
cris, but no decisive battles were fought ; and 
it can only be observed, that the Phocian 
pi honors were always put to an ignominious 
death, as guilty of the most abominable sa- 
crilege and impiety, a tieatment which was 
liberally retaliated on such of the army of 
the Ampliictyons as became the captives of 
the enemy. The defeat, however, and death 
of Pliilomelus, for a while checked their suc- 
cesses ; but the deceased general was soon 
succeeded in the command by his brother, 
called Onomarchus, his equal in boldness and 
ambition, and his superior in activity and 
enteipiize. Onomaichus rendered his cause 
popular, the Thessalians joined his anny, and 
the neighbouring states obseivcd at least a 
strict neutrality, if they neither opposed nor 
favoicd his arms. Philip of Macedonia, 
who had assisted the Thebans, was obliged 
to retire from the field with dishonor, but a 
more successful battle was fought near Mag- 
nesia, and the monarch, by crowning the head j 
of his soldieis with laurel, and telling them 
that they fought in the cause of Delphi and 
heaven, obtained a complete victory. Ono- 
marchus was slain, and his body exposed 
on a gibbet; 6000 shared his fate, and their 
bodies were thrown into the sea, as unworthy 
of funeral honors, and 5000 were taken alive. 
This fatal defeat, however, did not ruin the 
Phocians : Phayllus, the only surviving bro- 
ther of Pliilomelus, took die command of 
their armies, and doubling the pay of his sol- 
diers, he encreased his forces by the addition 
of 9000 men from Athens, Lacedaemon, 
and Achaia. But all this numerous force 
at last proved ineffectual, the treasures of the 
temple of Delphi, which had long defrayed 
the expen ces of the war, began to fail, dis- 
sensions arose among the ringleaders of Pho- 
eis, and when Philip had crossed the straights 
of Thermopylae, the Phocians relying on his 
generosity, claimed his protection, and im- 
plored him to plead their cause before the 
Amphictyonic council. His feeble interces- 
sion was not attended with success, and the 
Thebans, the Locrians, and the Thessa- 
lians, who then composed the Amphictyonic 
council, unanimously decreed, that the Pho- 
cians should be deprived of the privilege of 
sending members among the Amphictyons. 
Their arms and their horses were to be sold, 
for the benefit of Apollo* they were to pay 
the annual sum of 60,000 talents till the tem- 
ple of Delphi had been restored to its ancient 
splendor and opulence ; their cities were to 
be dismantled, and reduced to distint villages, 
which were to contain no more than sixty 
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houses each, at the distance of a furlong from 
one another, and all the privileges and the 
immunities of which they were stripped, were 
to be conferred on Philip, king of Mace- 
donia, for his eminent services in the prose- 
cution of the Phocian war. The Macedonians 
were ordered to put these cruel commands 
into execution. The Phocians were unable 
to make resistance, and ten years after they 
had undertaken the sacred war, they saw their 
country laid desolate, their walls demolished, 
and their cities in ruins, by the wanton 
jealousy of their enemies, and the inflexible 
cruelty of the Macedonian soldiers, B. C. 
548. They were not, however, long under 
this disgraceful sentence, their weli known 
valor and courage recommended them to 
favor, and they gradually regained their in- 
fluence and consequence by the protection 
of the Athenians, and the favors of Philip. 
Liv. 52, c. 18. — - Ovul. 2, Am. 6, v. 15. 
Met. 5, v. 276. — Me most . — - Justin. 8, &c. 
— Diod. 16, Sec. — Plut. in Mem. Lys. Per. 
Sec. — * Slrab. 5. — Pans. 4, c. 5. 

Phocus, son of Phocion, was dissolute in 
his manners and unworthy of the virtues of 
his great father. lie was sent to Lacedsc 
mon to imbibe there the principles of so- 
briety, of temperance, and frugality. He 
cruelly revenged the death of his father, 
whom the Athenians had put to death. 

Plul. in Phoc. <$f Apoph. A son of * 

ASacus by Psamathe, killed by Telamon. 

Apollod. 5, c. 12. A son of Omytion, 

who led a colony of Corinthians into Phocis. 
He cured Antiope, a daughter of Nycteus, 
of insanity, and married her, and by her be- 
came father of Panopeus and Crisus. Pans. % 
c. 4. 

Phocylides, an ancient poet. [Vid. Pho- 
cilides. J 

Phcebas, a name applied to the priestess 
of Apollo’s temple at Delphi. Lucan. 5, 
v. 128, &c. 

Phcebe, a name given to Diana, or the 
moon, on account of the brightness of that 
luminary. She became, according to Apol- 
lodorus, mother of Asteria and Latona. [ Vul. 
Diana.]— —A daughter of Leucippus and 
Philodice, carried away with her sister Ililaira, 
by Castor and Pollux, as she was going to 
marry one of the sons of Aphareus. [Fid. 
Leucippides.] — Apollod . 2, c. 10. — Pans. 2, 
c. 22. 

Phcebeum, a place near Sparta. 

Phcebidas, a Lacedaemonian general sent 
by the Ephori to the assistance of the Mace- 
donians against the Thracians. He seized the 
citadel of Thebes ; but though he was dis- 
graced and banished from the Lacedaemonian 
army for this perfidious measure, yet his 
countrymen kept possession of the town. He 
died B. C. 577. C. JS r q>. inPelop. — Diod. 14,&c. 

Phcebigexa, a surname of jEsculapius, 
&c. as being descended from Phcebus. Firg. 
v. 775. 


Phcebus* 



Pikebus, a name given to Apollo or tin* 
sun. Tins word expresses the brightness and 
splendor of that luminary. (<poi€s;) [Fid. 
Apollo.] 

Piicfmos, a lake of Arcadia. 

PhcenIce, or Phoenicia* a country of 
Asia, at the east of the Mediteiranean, whose 
boundaries have been different in different 
ages. Some suppose that the names of Phoe- 
nicia, Syria, and Palestine, are indiscrimi- 
nately used for one and the same country. 
Phoenicia, according to Ptolemy, extended 
on the north as far as the Eleutheius, a 
small river which falls into the Mediter- 
ranean sea. a little below the island of Ara- 
dus, and it had Pelusium or the territories of 
Egypt as its more southern boundary, and 
Syria on the cast. Sidon and Tyre weie the 
most capital towns of the country. The in- 
habitants weie naturally industrious, the in- 
vention of letters is attributed to them, and 
commerce and navigation were among them 
in the most florishing state. They planted 
colonies on the shores of the Mediteiranean, 
particularly Carthage, Hippo, Marseilles, 
and Utica; and their manufactures ac- 
quired such a superiority over those of other 
nations, that among the ancients, whatever 
was elegant, great, or pleasing, either in 
apparel, or domestic utensils, received the 
epithet of Sidoman. The Phoenicians were 
originally governed by kings. They were sub- 
dued by the Persians, and afterwards by Alex- 
ander, and remained tributary to his successors 
and to the Romans, They were called Phoe- 
nicians, from Phoenix, son of Agenor, who 
was one of their kings, or according to others, 
from the great number of palm trees {<pomx.t$) 
which grow in the neighbourhood. Herodot . 4, 
c. 42.1. 5, c. 58. — Homer. Od. 15. — Mela. 1, 
c. 11. 1. 2, c. 7. — Strab. 16. — Apollod . 3, 
c. 1. — Lucret. 2, v. 829. — Plin. 2, c. 47. 
1. 5, c. 12. — Curt. 4, c. 2. — Virg. JEn . 1, Sec. 
— Ovid. Met* 12, v. 104. 1. 14, v. 345. 1. 15, 
v. 288. 

Phcenice, a town of Epirus. Liv. 22, 
o, 12. 

Phoenicia. [ Vid. Phcenice.] 

Phcenicus, a mountain of Bceotia. — — 
Another in Lycia, called also Olympus, with 

a town of the same name.- A port of 

Erythne. Liv. 56, c. 45. 

PHCENictJsA, now Felicudi, one of the 
ASolian islands. 

PircBNissA, a patronymic given to Dido as 
a native of Phoenicia. Virg . JEn. 4, v. 529. 

Piicenix, son of Amyntor king of Argos, 
by Cleobule, or Hippodamia, was preceptor 
to young Achilles. When his father proved 
faithless to his wife, on account of his fond- 
ness for a concubine, called Clytia, Cleobule, 
jealous of her husband, persuaded her son 
Phoenix to ingratiate himself into the favors of 
hi* father’s mistress. Phoenix easily succeeded, 
but when Amyntor discovered his intrigues, 
lie drew a curse upon him, and the son was 
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soon after deprived of his sight by divine 
vengeance. According to some, Amyntor 
himself put out the eyes of his son, which so 
cruelly provoked him, that he meditated the 
death of his father. Reason and piety, how- 
ever, prevailed over passion, and Phoenix, not 
to become a parricide, fled from Argos to the 
court of Peleus, king of Phthia. II ei e he was 
treated with tenderness, Peleus carried him to 
Chiron, who restored him to liis eye-sight, 
and soon after he was made preceptor to 
Achilles, his benefactor’s son. He was also 
piesented with the government of many 
cities, and made king of the Dolopes. He 
accompanied his pupil to the Trojan war, 
and Achilles was ever grateful for the in- 
stiuctions and pieeepts which he had re- 
ceived from Phoenix. After the death of 
Achilles, Phoenix, with others, was commis- 
sioned by the Greeks to return to Greece, to 
bring to the war young Pyrrhus. This 
commission he performed with success, and 
after the fall of Troy, he returned with 
Pyrrhus, and died in Thrace. He was 
buried at JEon, or, according to Strabo, near 
Trachinia, where a small river in the neigh- 
bourhood received the name of Phoenix. 
Strab. 9. — Homer. II. 9, Sec. — Ovid, in 
ib. v. 259. — Apollod. 2, c. 7. — Virg. Mn. 2, 
v. 762. — — A son of Agenor, by a nymph 
who was called Telephassa, according to 
Apollodorus and Moschus, or according 
to others, Epimedusa, Fcrimeda, or Agriope. 
He was, like his brothers, Cadmus and Cilix, 
sent by his father in pursuit of his sister Eu- 
ropa, whom Jupiter had carried away under 
the form of a bull, and when his inquiries 
proved unsuccessful, he settled in a country 
which, according to some, was from him 
called Phoenicia . From him, as some sup- 
pose, the Carthaginians were called Pceni. 
Apollod. 3. — Hygin. fub. 178. — The 

father of Adonis, according to Hesiod. 

A Theban, delivered to Alexander, Sec. 

A native of Tenedos, who was an officer in 
the service of Eumenes. 

Pholoe, one of the horses of Admetus. 
— A mountain of Arcadia, near Pisa. It 
received its name from Pholus, the friend of 
Hercules, who was buried there. It is often 
confounded with another of the same name 
in Thessaly, near mount Othrys. Plin. 4, 
c. 6. — Lucan . 3, v. 198. 1. 6, v. 388. 1. 7, 
v. 449. — Ovid. 2, Fast . 2, v. 275. — 
A female servant, of Cretan origin, given 
with her two sons to Sergestus by iEneas. 
Virg. Mn . 5, v. 285. — A courtesan 
in the age of Horace. Herat. 1, od. 53, 
v. 7. 

Pholus, one of the Centaurs, son of Silc- 
nus and Melia, or according to others, of 
Ixion and the cloud. He kindly entertained 
Hercules when he was going against the boar 
of Erymanthus, but ho refused to give him 
wine, as that which he had belonged to the 
rest of the Centaurs. Hercules, upon this, 
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without ceremony, broke the ca«k and drank 
the wine. The smell of the liquor drew the 
Centaurs from the neighbourhood to the house 
of Pholus, but Hercules stopped them when 
they forcibly enteied the habitation of his 
friend, and killed the greatest pait of them. 
Pholus gave the dead a decent funeral, 
but he mortally wounded himself with one 
of the arrows which were poisoned with 
the venom of the hydra, and which he at- 
tempted to extract from the body of one of 
the Centaurs. Hercules, unable to cure 
him, binied him when dead, and called 
the mountain where his remains were de- 
posited by the name of Pholoe. Apollod. 1. 
*— Paws. 5. — Virg. G. 2, v. 456. JEn. 8, 
v. 294. — Diod. 4. — Hal. 1. — Lucan. 3, 
(> & 7. — Slat. Theb. 2. — One of the friends 
of TEneas killed by Turnus. Virg. JEn. 12, 
v. 511. 

Pi ro kb as, a son of Priam and Epithesia, 
killed during the Trojan war, by Menelaus. 
'Hie god Somnus borrowed his features when 
he deceived Palinurus and tlnew him into 
the sea near the coast of Italy. Virg. JEn. 5, 
v. 8J2. A son of Lapithus, who mar- 

ried Hyrmine, the daughter of Epeus, by 
whom lie had Actor. Pelops, according to 
Diodorus, shared his kingdom with Phorbas, 
who also, says the same historian, established 
himself at Rhodes, at the head of a colony 
from Elis and Thessaly, by order of the 
oracle, which promised, by his means only, 
deliverance from the numerous serpents which 
infested the island. Diod. 2. — Paus. 5, c. 1. 
— — A shepherd of Polybus king of Corinth. 

A man who profaned Apollo’s temple, &c. 

Olid. Met. 11, v. 414. A king of Ar- 
gos. A native of Cyrene, son of Me- 

thion, killed by Perseus. Ovid. Met. 5, 
fab. 5. 

Phorcus, or Phorcys, a sea deity, son of 
Pontus and Teira, who married his sister 
Ceto, by whom lie had the Gorgons, the dra- 
gon that kept the apples of the Hesperides, 
and other monsters. Hesiod. Theogn. — 

Apollod. One of the auxiliaries of Priam, 

killed by Ajax, during the Trojan war. 
Homer . II. 17. — A man whose seven sons 
assisted Turnus against iEneas. Virg. Mn. 10, 
v. 528. 

Phormio, an Athenian general, whose 
father’s name was Asopicus. He impoverished 
himself to maintain and support the dignity 
of his army. His debts were some time after 
paid by the Athenians, who wished to make 
him their general, an office which he refused, 
while he had so many debts, observing that it 
was unbecoming an officer to be at the head 
of an army, when he knew that he was poorer 
than the meanest of his soldiers. A ge- 
neral of Crotona. A peripatetic philo- 

sopher of Ephesus, who once gave a lecture 
upon the duties of an officer, and a military 
profession. The philosopher was himself ig- 
norant of the subject which he treated, upon 
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which Hannibal the Great, who was one of 
Ids auditors, exclaimed that ho had seen 
many doating old men, but never one worse 

than Phormio. Cic . de Hat. D. 2. ■ An 

Athenian archon. A disciple of Plato, 

chosen by the people of Elis, to make a re- 
formation in their government, and their 
jurisprudence. 

Piiormis, an Arcadian who acquired gicat 
riches at the court of Gclon and Hieio 
in Sicily. He dedicated the brazen statue 
of a maie to Jupiter Olympius in Pelopon- 
nesus, which so much resembled natuie, that 
horses came near it, as it* it had been alive. 
Pans. 5, c. 27. 

Phoroneus, the god of a river of Pelo- 
ponnesus of the same name. He was son 
of the river Inachus by Melissa, and he was 
the second king of Argos. He married 
a nymph called Ceido, or Laodicc, by whom 
he liacl Apis, from whom Argolis was called 
Apia, and Niobe, the first woman of whom Ju- 
piter became enamoured. Phoroncus taught 
his subjects the utility of laws, and the ad- 
vantages of a social life and of friendly inter- 
course, whence the inhabitants of Argolis 
are often called Phoroncei . Pausanias re- 
lates that Phoroneus, with the Ccphisus, 
Asterion, and Inachus, were appointed as 
umpires in a quarrel between Neptune and 
Juno, concerning their right of patronizing 
Argolis. Juno gained the preference, upon 
which Neptune, in a fit of resentment, dried 
up all the four rivers, whose decision he 
deemed partial. He afterwards restored 
them to their dignity and consequence. 
Phoroneus was the first who raised a temple 
to Juno. He received divine honors after 
death. His temple still existed at Argos, 
under Antoninus the Roman emperor. 
Paus. 2, c. 15, &c. — Apollod . 2, c. 1. — Hy- 
gin. fab. 145. 

Phoronis, a patronymic of Io, the sister 
of Phoroneus. Ovid . Met . 1, v. 625. 

Phoronium, a town of Argolis, built by 
Phoroneus. 

Photinus, an eunuch who was prime 
minister to Ptolemy, king of Egypt. When 
Pompey fled to the court of Ptolemy, after 
the battle of Pharsalia, Photinus advised his 
master not to receive him, but to put him to 
death. His advice was strictly followed. Ju- 
lius Caesar sonic time after visited Egypt, and 
Photinus raised seditions against him, for 
which he was put to death. When Caesar 
triumphed over Egypt and Alexandria, the 
pictures of Photinus and of some of the 
Egyptians, were carried in the procession at 
Rome. Pint. 

Photius, a son of Antonina, who be- 
trayed to Belisarius his wife’s debaucheries. 
— A patrician in Justinian’s reign. 

Phoxus, a general of the Phocaeans, who 

burnt Lampsacus, &C. Polyam, 8. A 

tyrant of Chalcis, banished by his subjects, &r. 

Aristot. Pot. B, C. 4. 
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Phraates 1st, a king of Parthia, who 
succeeded Arsaces the 5d, called also Phria- 
patius. He made war against Antiochus, 
king of Syria, and was defeated in three 
successive battles. He left many children 
behind him, but as they were all too young, 
and unable to succeed to the throne, he ap- 
pointed his brother Mithridatcs king, of 
whose abilities, and military prudence, he 
had often been a spectator. Justin . 41, c. 5. 

The 2d, succeeded his father Mitlni- 

dates as king of Parthia; and made war 
against the Scythians, whom he called to his 
assistance against Antiochus king of Syria, 
and whom lie refused to pay, on the pretence 
that they came too late. He was muidcred 
by some Gieek mercenaries, who had been 
once his captives, and who had enlisted in 
his army, 13. C. 129. Justin. 42, c. 1. — 

Pint, in Pomp. The 5d, succeeded his 

father Pacorus on the throne of Parthia, 
and gave one of his daughters in mairiage to 
Tigranes, the son of Tigranes king of Ar- 
menia. Soon after he invaded the kingdom 
of Armenia, to make his son-in-law sit on 
the throne of his father. His expedition 
was attended with ill success. He renewed 
a treaty of alliance which his father had 
made with the Romans. At his return in 
Parthia, he vras assassinated by his sons 

Orodes and Mithridatcs. Justin . The 

4th, was nominated king of Parthia by his 
father Orodes, whom he soon after murdered, 
as also his own brothers. He made war 
against M. Antony with great success, and 
obliged him to retire with much loss. Some 
time after he was dethroned by the Parthian 
nobility, but he soon regained his power, and 
drove away the usurper, called Tiridates. 
The usurper claimed the protection of Au- 
gustus the Roman emperor, and Phraates sent 
ambassadors to Rome to plead his cause, and 
gain the favor of his powerful judge. He 
was successful in his embassy : he made a 
treaty of peace and alliance with the Roman 
emperor, restored the ensigns and standards 
which the Parthians had taken from Grassus 
and Antony, and gave up his four sons with 
their wives as hostages, till his engagements 
were performed. Some suppose that Phraates 
delivered his children into the hands of Au- 
gustus to be confined at Rome, that he might 
reign with greater security, as he knew his 
subjects would revolt, as soon as they found 
any one of his family inclined to countenance 
their rebellion, though, at the same time, they 
scorned to support the interest of any usurper, 
who was not of the royal house of the Arsa- 
cidos. He was, however, at last murdered by 
one of his concubines, who placed her son 
called Phraatices on the throne. Val. Max. 
7, c. 6. — Justin . 42, c. 5. — Dio. Cas. 51, 
& c. — Plut. in Anton. &c. — Tacit . Amu 6, 

c. 32. - A prince of Parthia in the reign 

of Tiberius. A satrap of Parthia. Tacit . 

Ann. 6, c. 42, 
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Phraatices, a son of Phiaates 4th. He, 
with his mother, murdered his father, and 
took possession of the vacant throne. His 
reign was short, he was deposed by his sub- 
jects, whom he had offended by cruelty, ava 
rice, and oppression. 

Phradates, an officer in the army of 
Darius at the battle of Aibela. 

Phragand-e, a people of Thrace. Ur. 
26, c. 25. 

Phra hates, the same as Phraates. [ Vid. 
Phraates.] 

Piiranicates, a geneial of the Paithian 
armies, &c. Strut). 16. 

Phkaor’ies succeeded his father Deioces 
on the tin one of Media. He made war 
against the neighbouring nations, and con- 
[ quered the gieatcst pait of Asia. lie was de* 
feated and killed in a battle by the Assyrians, 
after a reign of 22 years, 13. C. 625. His son 
Cy ax ares succeeded him. It is supposed that 
the Arphaxad mentioned in Judith is Phra- 
ortes. Pans. — Hcrodot. 1, c. 102. — — - A 
king of India, remarkable for his frugality. 
Pltdoslr . 

Phrasict.es, a nephew of Tbemistoeles, 
whose daughter Nicomacha he married. Plut. 
in Them. 

Phrasijius, the father of Praxithea. A pol- 
led. 

Phrasius, a Cyprian soothsayer, sacrificed 
on an altar by Busiris king of Egypt. 

Phrataphernes, a general of the Massa- 
getse, w-ho surrendered to Alexander. Curt. 8. 

A satrap who, after die death of Darius, 

fled to Hyrcania, &c. Id. 

Phriapaiius, a king of Parthia, who flo- 
rished B. C. 195. 

Phricium, a tovrn near Thermopylae. Ur. 
36, c. 15. 

Phrixus, a river of Aigolis. There is also 
a small town of that name m Elis, built by 
tiie Minyce. Ileradot. 4, e, H8. 

Phronima, a daughter of Etearehus, king 
of Crete. She was delivered to a servant to 
bedirown into the sea, by order of her father, 
at the instigation of his second wife. Hie 
servant was unwilling to murder the child, 
but as he was bound by an oath to dirow her 
mto the sea, he accordingly let her down into 
the water by a rope, and took her out again 
unhurt. Phronima tvas afterwards in the 
number of the concubines of Polymnestus, 
by whom she became mother of Battus, the 
founder of Cyrene. Herodot. 4, c. 154. 

PnRoNTis, son of Onetor, pilot of the 
ship of Menelaus, after the Tiojan war, 
was killed by Apollo just as the ship reached 
Sunium. J/am. Od . 3, v. 282. — Pans. 10, 
c. 25. One of the Argonauts. Ap ti- 

led. 1. 

Phruri, a Scythian nation. 

Phryces, a river of Asia Minor, dividing 
Phrygia from Caria, and falling into die 
Hcrrnus. Pans. 

Phrygia, a country of Asia Minor, ge- 
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nerally divided into Phrygia Major, and Mi- 
nor. Its boundaries are not properly or 
accurately defined by ancient authors, though 
it appears that it was situate between Bithy- 
nia, Lydia, Cappadocia, and Caria. It re- 
ceived its name from the Brygcs, a nation of 
Thiace, or Macedonia, who came to settle 
there, and from their name, by corruption, 
arose the word Phrygia . Cybele was the 
chief deity of the country, and her festivals 
were observed with the greatest solemnity. 
The most remarkable towns, besides Troy, 
were Laodice, Hierapolis, and Synnada. The 
invention of the pipe of reeds, and of all sorts 
of needle- work is attributed to the inhabit- 
ants, who are represented by some authors as 
stubborn, but yielding to correction (hence 
Phryx verberatus nielior), as imprudent, effe- 
minate, servile, and voluptuous ; and to this 
Virgil seems to allude, Mtu 9, v. 617. The 
Phrygians, like all other nations, were called 
barbarians by the Greeks; their music ( Phry - 
gii cant ui,) was of a grave and solemn nature, 
when opposed to the brisker and more cheer- 
ful Lydian airs, il [da, 1, c. 19. — St rah. 2, 
Sic. — Oind. Met. 13, v. 429, &c. — Cic. 7, 
adFam.ep. 18. — Place. 27. — Dio. 1, c. 50. 
— Plin . 1, c. 4, — Ilorat . 2, od. 9, v. 16. — 

Paus. 5, c. 25. — Herodot. 7, c. 75. A 

city of Thrace. 

Phryne, a celebrated prostitute who flo- 
rished at Athens about 328 years before the 
Christian era. She was mistress to Praxiteles, 
who drew her picture. [ Vid . Praxiteles.] 
This was one of his best pieces, and it was 
placed in the temple of Apollo at Delphi. 
It is said that Apelles painted his Venus 
Anadyomene after he had seen Phryne on 
the sea-shore naked, and with dishevelled hair. 
Phryne became so rich by the liberality of 
her lovers, that she offered to lebuild, at her 
own expence, Thebes, which Alexander had 
destroyed, provided this inscription was placed 
on the walls • Alexander diruit, sed mcretrix 
Phryne refecit. This was lefused. Plin. 54, 
c. 8. — There was also another of the same 
name who was accused of impiety. When she 
saw that she was going to be condemned, she 
unveiled her bosom, which so influenced her 
judges, that she was immediately acquitted. 
Quintil. 2, c. 15. 

Piirynicus, a general of Samos, who en- 
deavoured to betray his country to the Athe- 
nians, &c. A flatterer at Athens, 

A tragic poet of Athens, disciple to Thespis. 
He was the first who introduced a female 
character on the stage. Strab. 14. — A 
comic poet. 

Phrynis, a musician of Mitylene, the 
first who obtained a musical prize at the Pa., 
nathensea at Athens. He added two strings 
to the lyre, which had always been used with 
seven by all his predecessors, B. C. 458. 
It is said that he was originally a cook at 

the nouse of Hieio, king of Sicily. - 

A writer in the reign of Commodus, who 
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made a collection, in 36 books, of phiascs 
and sentences fiom the best Greek authois, 
&c. 

Phryno, a celebrated general of Athens, 
who died B. C. 590. 

Pint yx us, a son of Athamas, king of 
Thebes, by Nephele. After the repudiation 
of his mother, he was persecuted with the 
most inveterate fury by his step-mother Ino, 
because lie was to sit on the throne of Atha- 
mas, in preference to the children of a second 
wife. He was apprized of Ino’s intentions 
upon his life, by his mother Nephele, or, 
according to others, by his preceptor; and 
the better to make his escape, he secuied 
part of his father’s treasures, and privately 
left Bceotia with liis sister Helle, to go 
to their friend and relation iEetes, king 
of Colchis. They embarked on board a 
ship, or, according to the fabulous account 
of the poets and mythologfsts, they mounted 
on the back of a ram whose fleece was of 
gold, and pioceeded on their journey through 
the air. The height to which they were 
cai ried made Helle giddy, and she fell into 
the sea. Pliryxus gave her a decent burial 
on the sea-shore, and after he had called 
the place Hellespont from her name, he 
continued his flight, and arrived safe in the 
kingdom of iEetes, where he offered the ram 
on die altars of Mars. The king received 
him with great tenderness, and gave him his 
daughter Chalciope in marriage. She had 
by him Phrontis, Melias, Argos, Cylindrus, 
whom some call Cytorus, Catis, Lorus, and 
Hellen. Some time after he was murdered 
by his father-in-law, who envied him the 
possession of the golden fleece; and Chal- 
ciope, to prevent her children from sharing 
their father’s fate, sent them privately from 
Colchis to Boeotia, as nothing was to be dread- 
ed there from the jealousy or lesentment of 
Ino, who was then dead. The fable of the 
flight of Phryxus to Colchis on a ram has 
been explained by some, who observe, that 
the ship on which he embaiked was either 
called by that name, or carried on her prow 
the figure of that animal. The fleece of gold 
is explained by recollecting that Phryxus 
carried away immense treasures from Thebes. 
Phryxus was placed among the constellations 
of heaven after death. The ram which car- 
ried him to Asia, is said to have been the fruit 
of Neptune’s amour with Theoplianc, the 
daughter of Altis. This ram had been given 
to Athamas by the gods, to leward his piety 
and religious life, and Nephele procured it for 
her children, just as they were going to be sa- 
crificed to the jealousy of Ino. The murder 
of Phryxus was some time after amply re- 
venged by the Greeks. It gave rise to a cele- 
brated expedition which was achieved under 
Jason and many of the princes of Greece, 
and which had for its object the recovery of 
the golden fleece, and the punishment of the 
king of Colchis for his cruelty to the son of 

Athamas, 
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Athamas. JDiod 4. — Herodot. 7, c. 197- — 
Apollod. Arg. — Orpheus . — Fla ecus . — Slrab. 
— . Apollod . l,c. 9. — Pindar. Pyth . 4. — Hygin. 
fab . 14, 188, &c. — Ocitf. Heraid . 18, 3/ci. 4. 
A small river of Argolis. 

Phthia, a town of Phthiotis, at the east 
of mount Othrys in Thessaly, where Achilles 
was born, and from which he is often called 
Phtlnus hcros. Horat . 4, Od. 6, v. 4. — Ovid. 
Met . 13, v. 156* — Afefo, 2, c. 3. — Propei'L. 2, 

<?/. 14, v. 38 . — Cic. Tus. 1, c. 10 ; A 

nymph of Achaia, beloved by Jupiter, who 
to seduce her, disguised himself under the 
shape of a pigeon. LElian . V. If. 1, c. 15. 

A daughter of Amphion and Niobe, 

killed by Diana. Apollod. 

Phthiotis, a small province of Thessaly, 
between the Pelasgicus sinus, and the Maliacus 
sinus, Magnesia, and mount (JEta. It was also 
called Achaia. Paas. 10, c. 8. 

Piiva, a tall and beautiful woman of At- 
tica, whom Pisistratus, when he wished to 
re-establish himself a third time in his ty- 
-anny, dressed like the goddess Minerva, and 
led to the city on a chariot, making the 
populace believe that the goddess herself 
came to restore him to power. The artifice 
succeeded. Herodot. 1, c. 59. — Poly am. 1, 
c. 40. 

Phycus, (untis,) a promontory, near Cy- 
rene, now called Ras-al-sem. Lucan . 9. 

Phylace, a town of Thessaly, built by 
Phylacus. Protesilaus reigned there, from 
whence he is often called Phylacides . Lu- 
can. 6, v. 252. A town of Arcadia. 

Pans. 1, c. 54. — A town of Epirus. Liv. 
45, c. 26. 

PhylXcus, a son of Deion, king of 
Phocis. *fie married Clymene, the daugh- 
ter of Mynias, and founded Phylace. Apol- 
lod. 

Phylarchus, a Greek biographer, who 
florished B. C. 221. He was accused of par- 
tiality by Pint, in Arat . 

Phylas, a king of Ephyre, son of Anti- 
ochus, and grandson of Hercules. 

Piiyle, a well fortified village of Attica, 
at a little distance from Athens. C. Nep . in 
Thras . 

Phyleis, a daughter of Thcspius. Apol- 
lod. 

Phyleus, one of the Greek captains during 
the Trojan war. — — A son of Augeas. He 
blamed his father for refusing to pay Hercules 
what he had promised him for cleaning his 
stables. He was placed on his father’s throne 
by Hercules. 

Phylira. [Vid, . Philyra.] 

Phyixa, the wife of Demetrius Poliorce- 
tes, and mother of Stratonice, the wife of 
Seleucus. 

Phyllalia, a part of Arcadia. A place 

in Thessaly. 

Phylleius, a mountain, country, and town 
of Macedonia* Apollon. Arg. 1, 
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Phyllis, a daughter of Sithon, or ac- 
cording to otlicis, of Lycuigus, king of 
Thrace, who hospitably lcccived Dcmophoon 
the son of Theseus, who at his letum from 
the Trojan war, had stopped on her coasts. 
She became enamoured of him, and did not 
find him insensible to her passion. Aftei 
some months of mutual tenderness and atfee- 
tion, Demophoon set sail for Athens, when? 
his domestic affairs recalled him. lie pio- 
mised faithfully to return as soon as a month 
was expired; but either his dislike for Phyllis 
or the irreparable situation of his affairs, ob- 
liged hhn to violate his engagement; and the 
queen, giown desperate on account of his ab- 
sence, hanged herself, or, accoiding to otlieis, 
tin ew hci self down a piecipiee into the see, 
and peiislied. Her ft 'ends laised a tomb o\o* 
her body, where theie grew up eoilaiii trees, 
whose leaves, at a particular season of the yeai 
suddenly became wet, as if shedding terns foi 
the death of Phyllis. According to an old 
tradition mentioned by Servius, Virgil’s com- 
mentator, Phyllis was changed by the gods 
into an almond tree, which is called Phylla 
by the Greeks. Some days aftei* this meta- 
morphosis, Demophoon revisited Thrace, and 
when he heard of the fate of Phyllis, he ran 
and clasped the tree, which, though at that 
time stripped of its leaves, suddenly shot forth 
and blossomed, as if still sensible of tender- 
ness and love. Hie absence of Demophoon 
from the house of Phyllis has given rise to a 
beautiful epistle of Ovid, supposed to have 
been written by the Thtacian queen, about 
the 4th month after her lover’s departuie. 
Ovid . Herald, 2, dc Art. Am. 2, v. 555. 

Tmt. 2, 457. — llygin. fab. 59. A cotin 

try woman intioduced in Viigil’s eclogues. 

The nuise of the emperor Domi- 

tian. Suet, m Horn. 17. A country of 

Thrace near mount Pangieus. Herodot. 7, 
c. 13. 

Piiyllius, a young Boeotian, uncommonly 
fond of Cygnus, the son of Hyria, a woman 
of Boeotia. Cygnus slighted his passion, and 
told him that, to obtain a return of affection, 
he must previously destroy an enormous lion, 
take alive two large vultures, and sacrifice 
on Jupiter’s altars a wild bull that infested the 
country. This he easily effected by means 
of artifice, and by the advice of Hercules 
he forgot his partiality for the son of I lyria. 
Ovid. Met. 7, v. 372. — Nicand. in Holer. 3. 
— A Spartan remarkable for the courage 
with which he fought against Pyirhus, king 
of Epirus. 

Phyllodoce, one of Cyrene’s attendant 
nymphs. Virg. G. 4, v. 356. 

Piiyllos, a country of Ar cacti a. A 

town of Thessaly near Larissa, where Apollo 
had a temple. 

Phyllus, a general of Phocis during the 
Phocian or sacred war against the Thebans* 
lie had assumed the command after the death 
Q q 4 of 
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of his brothers Philomelus and Onomar- 
chus. He is called by some Phayllus. [ Vid . 
Phocis.] 

Physcella, a town of Macedonia. Me- 
la, % c. 5. 

Physcion, a famous rock of Bceotia, which 
was the residence of the Sphynx, and against 
which the monster destroyed himself, when 
his enigmas weie explained by GEdipus. 
Plat. 

Physcoa, a woman of Elis, mother of 
NarCteus, by Bacchus. Pans . 5, c. 1 6. 

Piiyscon a surname of one of the Pto- 
lemies, king of Egypt, from the great pro- 
minency of his belly ($v<nw venter ). Alhetu 2, 
c. 25. 

Physcos, a town of Caria, opposite Rhodes. 
Strnb . 14, 

Physcus, a river of Asia falling into the 
Tigris. The ten thousand Greeks crossed it 
on their return from Cunaxa. 

PfiYTALinFs, the descendants of Phytalus, 
a man who hospitably received and entertained 
Ceres, when she visited Attica. Pint, m 
Then, 

Piiyton, a general of the people of Rhc- 
gium, against Dionysius the tyrant of Sicily. 
He was taken by the enemy and tortured, 
B. C. 587, and his son was thrown into the 
sea. JDiod. 1*1. 

Pity xi um, a town of Elis. 

Pi a, or Pi alia, festivals instituted in ho- 
nor of Adrian, by the emperor Antoninus. 
They were celebrated at Puteoli, on the 
second year of the Olympiads. 

Piasus, a general of the Pelasgi. Strain 
15. 

Pickni, the Inhabitants of Picenum, called 
also Picentes . They received their name from 
picas, a bird by whose auspices they had set- 
tled In that part of Italy. Ital. 8, v. 425. — 
Slntb. 5. — Mela , 2, c. 4. 

Picentia, the capital of the Picentini. 

PicentIni, a people of Italy between Lu- 
cania and Campania on the Tuscan sea. 
They are different from the Piceni or Picentes, 
who inhabited Picenum. Sil. It. 8, v. 450. 
— Tacit. H. 4, c. 62. 

Picenum, or Picenus ager, a country of 
Italy near the Umbrians and Sabines, on the 
borders of the Adriatic. Liv. 21, c. 6. 
1. 22, c. 9. 1. 27, c. 45. — Sil. 10, v. 515. 

. — Horal. 2, Sal . 5, v. 272. — Mart. 1, qn 
44. 

Picra, a lake of Africa, which Alexander 
crossed when ho went to consult the oracle of 
Ammon, Died. 

Pier m, or Picti, a people of Scythia, called 
also Agaihyrsa* They received this name 
from their painting their bodies with different 
colors, to appear more terrible in the eyes 
of their enemies. A colony of these, ac- 
cording to Servius, Virgil’s commentator, 
emigrated to the northern parts of* Britain, 
where they still preserved their name and 
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their savage manners, but they are mentioned 

only by later writers. Mar cell. 27, c. 18. 

Claudian . de Hon. cons. v. 54 — Phn. 4, c. 12, 
— Mela, 2, c. 1. 

Pictavi, or Pictones, a people of Gaul in 
the modern country of Poictou . Cess. 7, 
Pell. G. c. 4. 

Pictavi um, a town of Gaul. 

Fabius Pictor, a consul under whom 
silver was first coined at Rome, A. U. C. 
485. 

Picumnus and Pilumnus, two deities at 
Rome, who presided over the auspices, that 
were required before die celebration of nup- 
tials. Pilumnus was supposed to patronize 
children, as liis name seems, in some manner, 
to indicate, quod pellat mala infantue. The 
manuring of lands was first invented by 
Picumnus, from which reason he is called 
Stcrquilimus . Pilumnus is also invoked 
as the god of bakers and millers, as he 
is said to have first invented how to grind 
corn. Turnus boasted of being one of his 
lineal descendants. Virg. ASn. 9, v. 4. — 
Varra . 

Pic us, a king of Latium, son of Saturn, 
who married Venilia, who is also called 
Canens, by whom he had Faunus. He was 
tenderly loved by the goddess Pomona, and 
he returned a mutual affection. As he was 
one day hunting in the woods, he was met by 
Circe who became deeply enamoured of him, 
and who changed him into a woodpecker, 
called by the name of picas among the Latins. 
His wife Venilia was so disconsolate when she 
was informed of his death, that she pined 
away. Some suppose that Picus was the son 
of Pilumnus, and that he gave out prophecies 
to his subjects, by means of a favorite wood- 
pecker, from which circumstance originated the 
fable of his being metamorphosed into a bird. 
Virg. JEn . 7, v. 48, 171, &c. — Ovid. Met . 14, 
v. 520, &c. 

Pidorus, a town near mount Athos. IIc- 
rodoi . 7, c. 122. 

Pidytes, a man killed by Ulysses during 
the Trojan war. 

Pielus, a son of Neoptolemus, king of 
Epirus, after his father. Paus . 1 , c. 11 . 

Piera, a fountain of Peloponnesus, between 
Elis and Olympia. Paus. 5, c. 16. 

PiEitiA, a small tract of country in Thes- 
saly or Macedonia, from which the epithet of 
Pierian was applied to the Muses, and to po- 
etical compositions. Martial. 9, ep. 88, v. 5. 

> — Horat . 4, od. 8, v. 20. A place between 

Cilicia and Syria.— One of the wives of 
Danaus, mother of six daughters called Actea, 
Podarce, Dioxippe, Adyte, Ocypetc, and 

Pilarge. Apollod. 2. The wife of Oxylus 

the son of Hsemon, and mother of JEtolus 

and Laias. Paus. 5, 5. The daughter of 

Pythas, a Milesian, &c. 

Pierides, a name given to^ the Muses, 
cither because they were born in Picria, in 

Thessaly, 
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Thessaly, or because the} were supposed by 
some to be the daughters of Pierus, a king 
of Macedonia, who settled in Boeotia. — — - 
Also the daughters of Pierus, who challenged 
the Muses to a trial in music, in which they 
were conquered, and changed into magpies. 

It may perhaps be supposed, that the victo- 
rious Muses assumed the name of the con- 
quered dau ghters of Pierus, and ordered 
themselves to be called Pierides, in the 
same manner as Minerva was called Pallas 
because she had killed the giant Pallas. 
Ovid . Met. 5, v. 300. 

Pieris, a mountain of Macedonia. Pans. 9, 
c. 29. 

Pierus, a mountain of Thessaly, sacred 
to the Muses, who were from thence, as 
some imagine, called Pierides. — — — ■ A rich 
man of Thessaly, whose nine daughters, 
called Pierides, challenged the Muses, and 
were changed into magpies when conquered. 
Pans. 9, c. 29. A river of Achaia, in Pe- 
loponnesus. A town of Thessaly. Pans. 7, 

c. 21. ■■ — A mountain with a lake of the 

same name in Macedonia, 

Pietas. a virtue which denotes veneration 
for the deity, and love and tenderness to our 
friends. It received divine honors among 
the Homans, and was made one of their 
gods. Acilius Glabrio first erected a temple 
to this new divinity, on the spot where 
a woman had fed with her own milk her 
aged father, who had been imprisoned by 
the order of the senate, and deprived of 
all aliments. Cic. de Dm. 1. — Val. Max. 5, 
c. 4. — Plin. 7, c. 56. 

Pigres & Mattyas, two brothers, &c. 
Hvrodot. Tine name of three rivers. 

Pigrum MA11F, a name applied to the 
Northern sea, from its being frozen. The 
word Pigra is applied to the Palus Mceotis. 
Ovid. 4. Pont. 10, v. 61.— Plin* 4, c. 13. — 
Tacit. G. 45. 

Pilumnus, the god of bakers at Rome. 

[ Vid. Picumnus.] 

Pimi'La, a mountain of Macedonia with 
a fountain of the same name, on the con- 
fines of Thessaly, near Olympus, sacred 
to the Muses, who on that account are 
often called Pimpled? and Pimpleades * Do- 
rat. 1, od. 26, Vs 9. — Slrab. 10. — Martial* 12, 
&p. 11, v. 3.—, Stat* 1. Spiv. 4, v. 26. Spiv* 2, 
v. 36. 

Pimprana, a town on the Indus. Arrian . 

Pirarr, an island of the iEgean sea. 
— A town of Syria, at the south of 
mount Amanus. Plin. 5, c, 25. — Of 
Lycia. Slrab* 14. 

Pinarius & Potitius, two old men of 
Arcadia, who came with Evander to Italy. 
They were instructed by Hercules, who 
visited the court of Evander, how they were 
to offer sacrifices to his divinity, in the 
morning, and in the evening, immediately 
at sun-set. The morning sacrifice they 
punctually performed, but on the evening 


Potitius was obliged to 0 {f cr the sacrifice 
alone, as Pinarius neglected to come till 
a £ er appointed time. This negligence 
offended Hercules, and he ordered, that 
f° r future Pinarius and his descendants 
should preside over the sacrifices, but that 
Potitius, with his posterity, should wait upon 
the priests as servants, when the sacrifices 
were annually offered to him on mount 
Aventine. This was religiously observed till 
the age of Appius Claudius, who persuaded 
the Potitu ? by a large bribe, to discontinue 
their sacred office, and to have the cere- 
mony performed by slaves. For this negli- 
gence, as the Latin authors observe, the 
Potitn Were deprived of sight, and the family 
became a y ltt \ Q time after totally extinct. 

Liv - c. 7 Virg. JEn. 8, v. 26*9, &c 

Victor. rZe oHga 8 . 

-M-* Pinarius Rusca, a pretor, who 
conquered Sardinia, and defeated the Corsi- 
cans. Cic. de oral. 2. 

. I IN ^-Rus, or Pjndus, now Delifbu , a 
river falling i nto the sea near Issus, after 
flowing between Cilicia and Syria. Dionys. 
Per . 

Pincum, a town of Mcesia Superior, now 
Gradisca . 

PindXr.u s> a celebrated lyric poet, of 
Thebes. He was carefully trained from his 

H 16 ? years t0 the stud y °f uiusic and poetry, 
and he was taught how to compose verses 
with eleg ance anc f simplicity, by Myrtis and 
Corinna. When he was young, it is said 
that a swarm of bees settled on his lips, and 
there left some honey-combs as he reposed 
on the grass. This was universally explained 
as a P r °gnostic of his future greatness and 
ceiebnty, anc j indeed he seemed entitled to 
notice when he had conquered Myrtis in a 
musical conquest. He was not however so 
successful against Corinna, who obtained 
hve times, while he was competitor, a 
prize, which according to some was 
adjudged rather to the charms of her person, 
than to the brilliancy of her genius, or the 
superiority 0 f her composition. In the pub- 
lic assemblies of Greece, where females were 
n0t to contend, Pindar was re- 

warded. with, the prize, in preference to every 
other competitor ; and as the conquerors at 
Olympia were the subject of his compositions 
the poet was courted by statesmen and 
princes, jjis hymns and paeans were repeated 
before the most crowded assemblies in the 
Greece ; and the priestess of Del- 
P™ "glared that it was the will of Apollo 
that Tiudar should receive the half of all the 
first iruit offerings that were annually heaped 
on his altars. This was not the only public 
honor which he received; after his death, he 
was honored with every mark of respect, 
e J c i L adoration. His statue was erected 

at Iliebes i n the public place where the 
games were exhibited, and six centuries after 
it was viewed with pleasure and admiration, 

by 



by the geographer Pausaoias. The honors 
which had been paid to him while aliyc, were 
also shared by his posterity; and at the 
celebration of one of the festivals of the 
Greeks, a portion of the victim which had 
been offered in sacrifice, was reserved for 
the descendants of the poet Even the 
most inveterate enemies of the Thebans 
showed regard for his memory, and the 
Spartans spared the house in which the 
prince of Lyrics had inhabited, when they 
destroyed the houses and the walls of 
Thebes. The same respect was also paid 
him by Alexander the Great when Thebes 
was reduced to ashes. It is said that Pindar 
died at the advanced age of 86, B. C. 455. 
The greatest part of his works have perished. 
He had written some hymns to the gods, poems 
in honor of Apollo, dithyrambics to Bacchus, 
and odes on several victories obtained at the 
four gieatest festivals of the Greeks, the 
Olympic, Isthmian, Pythian, and Nemean 
games. Of all these, the odes are the only 
compositions extant, admired for sublimity 
of sentiments, grandeur of expression, energy 
and magnificence of style, boldness of 
metaphors, harmony of numbers, and ele- 
gance of diction. In these odes, which were 
repeated with the aid of musical instruments, 
and accompanied by the various inflections 
of the voice, with suitable attitudes, and pro- 
per motions of the body, the poet has not 
merely celebrated the place where the victory 
was won, but has introduced beautiful epi- 
sodes, and by unfolding the greatness of liis 
heroes, the dignity of their characters, and the 
glory of the several republics where they 
florished, he has rendered the whole truly 
beautiful, and in the highest degree interest- 
ing. Horace has not hesitated to call Pindar 
inimitable, and this panegyric will not perhaps 
appear too offensive, when we recollect that 
succeeding critics have agreed in extolling his 
beauties, his excellence, the fire, animation, 
and enthusiasm of his genius. He has been 
censured for his affectation in composing an 
ode from which the letter S was excluded. 
The best editions of Pindar are those of 
Heyne, 4to. Gottingen, 1775 ; of Glasgow, 

1 2mo. 1774; and of Schmidius, 4to. Wit- 
teberg, 1516. Atken. — Quinlil . 10, c. 1. — 
Herat. 4, od . 2. — -JElian, V. Ff. 5. — Pans* 1, 
c. 8* 1* 9, c. 2 o. ■ Val* Max. 9, c. 12. ■ 
Plut. in Alex . — Curt. 1, c. 15. — — A ty- 
rant of Ephesus who killed his master at his 
own request, after the battle of Philippi. 

Plut . A Theban, who wrote a Latin 

poem on the Trojan war, 

Pinjdasus, a mountain of Troas. 

Pindenissus, a town of Cilicia, on the 
borders of Syria. Cicero, when proconsul in 
Asia, besieged it for 25 days and took it. Cic. 
ad M. Ceelium , ad Fam, 2, ep. 10. 

Pinucjs, a mountain, or rather a chain of 
mountains, between Thessaly, Macedonia, 
and Epirus. It was greatly celebrated as be- 
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ing sacred to the Muses and to Apollo. Ovid. 
Met . 1 , v. 570. — Strab. 18. — Virg. Eel 10. 
— Lucan. 1, v. 674. 1. 6, v. 559. — Mela , 2, 

c. 5. A town of Doris in Gieece, 

called also Cyphas. It was watered by a 
small river of the same name which falls 
into the Cephisus, near Lilaea. Herodot 1 
c. 56. 5 

Pingus, a river of Mcesia, falling into the 
Danube. Plm. 5, c. 26. 

Pinna, a town of Italy at the mouth of 
the Matrinus, south of Picenum. Sd. 8, 
v. 518. 

Pinthias. [ Vid. Phinthias.] 

Pintia, a town of Spain, now supposed to 
be Valladolid . 

Pion, one of the descendants of Hercules 
who built Pionia , near the Caycus in Mysia. 
It is said that smoke issued from his tomb as 
often as sacrifices were offeied to him. 
Pans. 9, c. 18. 

Pione, one of the Nereides. Apollod. 

Pionia, a town of Mysia, near the Cay- 
cus. 

Piraeus, or PvRjSeeus, a celebrated har- 
bour at Athens, at the mouth of the 
Cephisus, about three miles distant from 
the city. It was joined to the town by 
two walls, in circumference seven miles 
and an half and sixty feet high, which 
Themistocles wished to raise in a double 
proportion. One of these was built by 
Pericles, and the other by Themistocles. 
The towers which were raised on the walls 
to serve as a defence, were turned into dwel- 
ling houses, as die population of Athens gra- 
dually increased. It was the most capacious 
of all the harbours of the Athenians, and 
was naturally divided into three large basons 
called Cantharos, Aphrodisium, and Zea, 
improved by the labors of Themistocles, and 
made sufficiently commodious for the recep- 
tion of a fleet of 400 ships, in the greatest 
security. The walls which joined it to Athens, 
with all the fortifications, were totally demo- 
lished when Lysander put an end to the Pe- 
loponnesian war by the reduction of Attica. 
Pans, 1, c. 1. — Strab. 9. -—<7. Nep. in Them. 
— Flor . 5, c. 5. — Justin. 5, c. 8. — Ovid. Met. 
6, v. 446. 

Piranthus, a son of Argus and Evadne, 
brother to Jasus, Epidaurus, and Perasus. 
Paus . 2, c. 16 & 17. — Apollod. 2. 

Pirene, a daughter of Danaus. A 

daughter of CEbalus, or according to others, 
of the Achelous. She had by Neptune two 
sons, called Leches and Cenchrius, who gave 
their names to two of the harbours of Corinth. 
Pirene was so disconsolate at the death of her 
son Cenchrius, who had been killed by Diana, 
that she pined away, and was dissolved by 
her continual weeping into a fountain of the 
same name, which was still seen at Corinth 
in the age of Pausanias. The fountain Pirene 
was sacred to the Muses, and according to 
some, the horse Pegasus was then drinking 

some 
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s u*nc of its waters, when Bellerophon took it 
to go and conquer the Chimaira. Pans . 2, 
c. 3. — Omd. Met . 2 , v. 240. 

Pirithous, a son of Ixion and the cloud, 
or according to others, of Dia, the daughter 
of Deioneus. Some make him son of Dia, 
by Jupiter, who assumed the shape of a horse 
whenever he paid his addresses to liis mistress. 
He was king of the Lapithae, and as an am- 
bitious prinee he wished to become acquainted 
with Theseus, king of Athens, of whose fame 
and exploits he had heard so many reports. 
To see him, and at the same time to be a 
witness of his valor, he resolved to invade 
his territories with an army. Theseus irn 
mediately met him on the borders of Attica, 
but at the sight of one another the two ene- 
mies did not begin the engagement, but 
struck with the appearance of each other, 
they stepped between the hostile armies. 
Their meeting was like that of the most cor- 
dial friends, and Pnithous by giving Theseus 
his hand as a pledge of his sincerity, promised 
to repair all the damages which his hostilities 
in Attica might have occasioned. From 
that time, therefore, the two monarchs be- 
came the most intimate and the most attached 
of friends, so much, that their friendship, 
like that of Orestes and Pylades, is become 
proverbial, Pirithous some time after mar- 
ried Hippodamia, and invited not only the 
heroes of his age, but also the gods them- 
selves, and his neighbours the Centaurs, to 
celebrate his nuptials. Mars was the only 
one of the gods who was not invited, and to 
punish this neglect, the god of war was deter- 
mined to raise a quarrel among the guests, 
and to disturb tbe festivity of the entertain- 
ment. Eurythion, captivated with the beauty 
of Hippodamia, and intoxicated with wine, 
attempted to offer violence to the bride, but 
he was prevented by Theseus, and immedi- 
ately killed. Tins irritated the rest of the 
Centaurs, the contest became general, but 
the valor of Theseus, Pirithous, Hercules, 
and the rest of the Lapithae, triumphed over 
their enemies. Many of the Centaurs were 
slain, and the rest saved their lives by flight. 
[Vzd. Lapithus.] The death of Hippodamia 
left Pirithous very disconsolate, and he re- 
solved with liis friend Theseus, who had 
likewise lost his wife, never to marry again, 
except to a goddess, or one of the daughters 
of the gods. This determination occasioned 
the rape of Helen by the two friends, the lot 
was drawn, and it fell to the share of The- 
seus to have the beautiful prize. Pirithous 
upon this undertook with his friend to carry 
away Proserpine and to marry her. They 
descended into the infernal regions, but 
Pluto, who was apprized of their machi- 
nations to disturb his conjugal peace, stop- 
ped the two friends and confined them there. 
Pirithous was tied to his father’s wheel, or 
according to Hyginus, he was delivered to 
the furies to be continually tormented. His 
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punishment, however, was short, and when 
Hercules visited the kingdom of Pluto, he 
obtained from Proserpine, the paulon of Pi- 
rithous, and brought him back to liis king- 
dom safe and unhurt. Some suppose that he 
was torn to pieces by the clog Ceibetus. 
[ Vid. Theseus.] Ovid . Met. 12, fab. 4 & 5 

— Hesiod . in Scut. Her. — Ilomer. II. 2. — 
Pans. 5, c. 10. — Apollod. 1, c. 8. 1. 2, c. 5. 

— Hygai. fab. 14, 79, 155. — Hiod. 4. — 
Pint, in Thes. — HoraU 4, od. 7. — Virg. 
JEn. 7, v. 504. — Mart. 7, ep. 23. 

Pmus, a captain of the Thracians during 
the Trojan war, killed by Thoas, king of 
iEtolia. Homer. Tl. 4. 

PutusTiE, a people of Illyricum. Liv. 45, 
c. 26. 

Pisa, a town of Elis, on the Alplieus at 
the west of the Peloponnesus, founded by 
Pisus the son of Perieres, and grandson of 
iEolus. Its inhabitants accompanied Nes- 
tor to the Trojan war, and they enjoyed long 
the privilege of presiding at the Olympic 
games which were celebrated near their 
city. This honorable appointment was en- 
vied by the people of Elis, who made war 
against the Piseans, and after many bloody 
battles took their city and totally demolished 
it. It was at Pisa that CEnomaus mur- 
dered the suitors of his daughter, and that 
he himself was conquered by Pelops. The 
inhabitants were called Piseei. Some have 
doubted the existence of such a place as 
Pisa ; but this doubt originates from Pisa’s 
having been destroyed in so remote an age. 
The horses of Pisa were famous. The year 
on which the Olympic games were cele- 
brated, was often called Piscrus annus, and 
the victory wliich was obtained there was 
called Pisa'cE ramus ohvcc. [Vid. Olym- 
pia.] St rah. 8. — Ovid. Trist. 2, v, 586. 

1. 4, el. 10, v. 95. — Mclu , 2. — Virg. G. 3, 
v. 180. — Stat. Thcb. 7, v. 417 . — Pints. 6, 
c. 22. 

PisiE, a town of Etruria, built by a co- 
lony from Pisa in the Peloponnesus. The 
inhabitants were called Pisani. Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus affirms that it existed before 
the Trojan war, but others support that it 
was built by a colony of Pismans who were 
shipwrecked on the coast of Etruria at their 
return from the Trojan war. Pisa? was once 
a very powerful and florishing city, which 
conquered the Baleares, together with Sar- 
dinia and Corsica. The sea on the neigh- 
bouring coast was called the bay of Pisa?. 
Virg. JEn. 10, v. 179. — Strab. 5. — Lucan . 

2, v. 401. — Liv. 39, c. 2. 1. 45, c. 13. — 
Plin. 2, c. 105 

PisiEus, a surname of Jupiter at Pisa. 

Pisandeii, a son of Bellerophon killed by 
the Solymi. — A Trojan chief killed by 

Menelaus. Homer. 11. 15, v. 601. One 

of Penelope’s suitors, son of Polyclor. Ovid. 

Het'oid. 1 A son of Antimackus, killed 

by Agamemnon during the Trojan war. He 
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had had recourse to entreaties and promises, 
but in vain, as the Grecian wished to resent 
the advice of Antimachus, who opposed the 
restoration of Helen. Homer. II. 11, v. 125. 
— - 1 '■ An admiral of the Spartan fleet during 
the Peloponnesian war. He abolished the 
democracy at Athens, and established the 
aristocratical government of the four hundred 
tyrants. He was killed in a naval battle by 
Conon the Athenian general near Cnidus, in 
which the Spartans lost 50 galleys, B.C. 594. 

Diad. — A poet of Rhodes who composed 

a poem called Heraclea, in which he gave an 
account of all the labors and all the exploits 
of Hercules. He was the flrst who ever re- 
presented his hero armed with a club. JPaus . 
8, c. 22. 

Pisates, or Pisjei, the inhabitants of Pisa 
in the Peloponnesus. 

Pisaurus, now PogHa, a river of Pice- 
num widi a town called Pisa arum, now Pe- 
saro, which became a Roman colony in the 
consulship of Claudius Pulcher. The town 
was destroyed by an earthquake in the begin- 
ning of the reign of Augustus. Mela, 2, 
c. 4. — Culull . 82. — Plin . 5. — Liv. 59, 
c. 44. 1. 41, c. 27. 

Pisenor, a son of Ixion and the cloud. 

One of the ancestors of the nurse of 

Ulysses. Homer . Od. 1. 

Piseus, a king of Etruria, about 260 years 
before the foundation of Rome. Plin. 7, 
c. 26. 

Pisias, a general of the Argives in the 
age of Epaminondas. — A statuary at 
Athens celebrated for his pieces. Pans. 

Fisidia, an inland country of Asia Minor, 
between Phrygia, Pamphylia, Galatia, and 
Isauria. It was rich and fertile. The in- 
habitants were called Pisidce. Cic. de Div. 1, 
c. 1. — Mela, 1, c. 2. — Slrab . 12. — Liv. 57, 
c. 54 & 56. 

Pis (dice, a daughter of iEolus, who mar- 
ried Myrmidon. A daughter of Nestor. 

A daughter of Pelias. The daugh- 
ter of a king of Methymna in Lesbos. She 
became enamoured of Achilles when he in- 
vaded her father’s kingdom, and she promised 
to deliver the city into his hands if he would 
marry her. Achilles agreed to the proposal, 
but when he became master of Methymna, 
he ordered Pisidice to be stoned to death for 
her perfidy. Parthen. erot . 21. 

Pxsis, a native of Thespia, who gained un- 
common influence among the Thebans, and 
behaved with great courage in the defence of 
their liberties. He was taken prisoner by 
Demetrius, who made him governor of Thes- 
pia. 

PisisxR&imffl, the descendants of Pisistra- 
tus, tyrant of Athens. [Vtd. Pisi stratus. 1 

Pisistratides, a man sent as ambassador 
to the satraps of the king of Persia, by the 
Spartans. 

Pisistratus, an Athenian, son of Hippo- 
crates, who early distinguished himself by 
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his valor in the field, and by his addre ; 
and eloquence at home. After he had ren- 
deied himself the favorite of die populace by 
his liberality, and by the intrepidity with 
which he had fought their battles, particu- 
larly near Salamis, lie resolved to make him- 
self master of liis country. Every thing seemed 
favorable to his views ; but Solon alone, who 
was then at the head of affairs, and who 
had lately instituted his celebrated laws, op- 
posed him and discovered his duplicity and 
artful behaviour before the public assembly. 
Pisistratus was not disheartened by the mea- 
sures of his relation Solon, but he had re- 
course to artifice. Ir returning from his 
country house, he cut himself in various 
places, and after he had exposed his mangled 
body to the eyes of the populace, deplored 
his misfortunes, and accused his enemies of 
attempts upon his life, because he was the 
friend of the people, the guardian of the 
poor, and the reliever of the oppressed ; he 
claimed a chosen body of 50 men from the 
populace to defend his person in future from 
the malevolence and the ciuelty of his 
enemies. The unsuspecting people unani- 
mously granted his request, though Solon op- 
posed it with all his influence ; and Pisistratus 
had no sooner received an armed band on 
whose fidelity and attachment he could rely, 
than he seized the citadel of Athens, and 
made himself absolute. The people too late 
perceived their credulity; yet, though the 
tyrant was popular, two of the citizens, 
Megacles and Lycurgus, conspired together 
against him, and by their means he was for- 
cibly ejected from the city. His house and 
all his effects were exposed to sale, but there 
was found in Athens only one man who 
would buy them. The private dissensions of 
the friends of liberty proved favorable to the 
expelled tyrant, and Megacles, who was 
jealous of Lycurgus, secretly promised to re- 
store Pisistratus to all his rights and privileges 
in Athens, if he would marry his daughter. 
Pisistratus consented, and by die assistance of 
his father-in-law, he was soon enabled to ex- 
pel Lycurgus, and to re-establish himself. 
By means of a woman called Phya, whose 
shape was tall, and whose features were noble 
and commanding, he imposed upon the peo- 
ple, and created himself adherents even am6ng 
his enemies. Phya was conducted through the 
streets of the city, and showing herself sub- 
servient to the arti flee of Pisistratus, she was 
announced as Minerva, the goddess of wis- 
dom, and the patroness of Athens, who was 
come down from heaven to re-establish her 
favorite Pisistratus, in a power which was 
sanctioned by the will of the gods, and favored 
by the affection of the people. In the midst 
of his triumph, however, Pisistratus felt 
hi m self unsupported, and some time after, 
when he repudiated the daughter of Me- 
gacles, he found that not only the citizens 
but even his very troops were alienated from 
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him by the influence, the intrigues, and the 
bribe* y of his father-in-law. He fled from 
Athens wheie he could no longer maiutain 
his power, and retired to Euboea. Eleven 
years after, he was drawn from his obscure 
retreat, by means of his son Hippias, and he 
was a third time received by the people of 
Athens as their master and sovereign. Upon 
this be sacrificed to his resentment the 
friends of Megacles, but he did not lose sight 
of the public good ; and while he sought the 
aggrandizement of his family, he did not 
neglect the dignity and the honor of the 
Athenian name. He died about 527 years 
before the Christian era, after he had en- 
joyed the sovereign power at Athens for 
55 yeais, including the yeais of his banish- 
ment, and he was succeeded by his son Hip- 
parchus. Pisistratus claims our admiration 
for Ins justice, his liberality, and his mo- 
del ation. If he was dreaded and detested 
as a tyrant, the Athenians loved and re- 
spected his private virtues and his patriotism 
as a fellow-citizen ; and the opprobrium 
which generally falls on his head may be 
attributed not to the severity of his ad- 
ministration, but to the republican principles 
of the Athenians, who hated and exclaimed 
against the moderation and* equity of the 
mildest sovereign, while they flattered the 
pride and gratified the guilty desires of 
the most tyrannical of their fellow-sub- 
jects. Pisistratus often refused to punish the 
insolence of Ills enemies : and when he had 
one day been violently accused of murder, 
rather than inflict immediate punishment^ 
upon the man who had criminated him, he 
went to the Areopagus; and there convinced 
the Athenians that the accusations of his ene- 
mies were groundless, and that his life was 
irreproachable. It is to his labors that we are 
indebted for the preservation of the poems 
of Homer, and he was the first, according 
to Cicero, who introduced them at Athens, 
in the order in which they now stand. He 
also established a public library at Athens ; 
and the valuable books which he had dili- 
gently collected, were carried into Persia 
when Xerxes made himself master of the 
capital of Attica. Hipparchus and Hippias, 
the sons of Pisistratus, who have received the 
name of Pisistralidce, rendered themselves 
as illustrious as their father ; but the flames 
of liberty were too powerful to be extinguished. 
The Pisistratidsc governed with great mo- 
deration, yet the name of tyrant or sovereign 
was insupportable to the Athenians. * Two 
of the most respectable of the citizens, 
called Harmodius and Aristogiton, conspired 
against them, and Hipparchus was dispatched 
in a public assembly. .This murder was not 
however attended with any advantage, and 
though the two leaders of the conspiracy, 
who have been celebrated through every age 
for their patriotism, were supported by the 
people, yet Hippias quelled the tumult by his 
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uncommon firmness and prudence, aud. for 
a while preserved that peace in Athens 
which his father had often been unaTifle to 
command. This was not long to contifo^e,..? 
Hippias was at last expelled by the united' 1 
efforts of the Athenians and of their allies of 
Peloponnesus ; and he left Attica, when lie 
found himself unable to maintain his power 
and independence. The rest of the family of 
Pisistratus followed him in his banishment, 
and after they had refused to accept the 
liberal offers of the princes of Thessaly, and 
the king of Macedonia, who wished them 
to settle in their respective territories, the 
Pisistratidaj retired to Sigamm, which their 
father had in the summit of his power con- 
quered and bequeathed to his posterity. A f- 
ter the banishment of the Pisistratidre, the 
Athenians became more than commonly jea- 
lous of their liberty, and often sacrificed the 
most powerful of their citizens, apprehensive 
of the influence which popularity, and a 
well directed liberality might gain among the 
fickle and unsettled populace. The Pisis- 
tratidoe were banished from Athens about 
18 years after the death of Pisistratus, 
B. C. 510. JElian. V. H. 15, c. 14.— Pa us. 7, 
c. 26. •— Serodot. 1, c. 59. 1. 6, c. 10.7. — * 

Cic. dc Or at. 5. — Val. Mar. 1, c. 2. A 

son of Nestor. u4 polled. A king of 

Orchomenos, who rendered himself odious 
by Ins cruelty towards Ills nobles. He was 
put to death by them ; and they carried 
away his body from the public assembly, 
by hiding each a piece of his flesh under 
their garments, to prevent a discovciy fiom 
the people, of which he was a great favorite. 

Plut. m Par . A Theban attached to 

the Roman interest while the consul Flami- 
nius was in Greece. He assassinated the 
praetor of Boeotia, for which he was put to 
death, &c. 

Piso, a celebrated family at Rome, which 
was a branch of the Calpurnians, de- 
scended from Calpus the son of Numa, Be- 
fore the death of Augustus, 11 of this family 
had obtained the consulship, and many had 
been honored with triumphs, on account of 
their victories in the different provinces of 
the Roman empire. Of this family the 
most famous were — Lucius Calpumius, 
who was tribune of the people about M<! 
years before Christ, and afterwards consul, 
His frugality procured him the surname o* 
Frvgi, and he gained the greatest honors as 
an orator, a lawyer, a statesman, and an his- 
torian. He made a successful campaign in 
Sicily, and rewarded his son, who had be- 
haved with great valor during the war, with x 
crown of gold, which weighed twenty pounds 
He composed some annals and harangues, 
which were lost in the age of Cicero* 

His style was obscure and inelegant * 

Caius, a Roman consul, A. U. C. 687* 
who supported the consular dignity against 
the tumults of the tribunes, and the clamors 
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of the people. He made a law to 1 estrain 
the cabals which generally prevailed at the 

election of the chief magistrates. Cneus, 

another consul under Augustus. He was 
one of the favorites of Tiberius, by whom 
he was appointed governor of Syria, wh&e 
he rendered himself odious by his cruelty. 
He was accused of having poisoned Ger- 
manicus; and when he saw that he was 
shunned and despised by Ins friends, he de- 
stioyed himself, A. D. 20. — Lucius, a 

governoi of Spain, who was assassinated by 
a peasant, as lie was travelling through 
the country; the muiderer was seized and 
tortured, but he refused to confess the 
causes of the murder. — Lucius, a pri- 
vate man accused of having uttered seditious 
woids against the emperor Tiberius. He 
was condemned, but a natural death saved 
him from the hands of the executioner. 

Lucius, a governor of Rome for twenty 

years, an office which he discharged with 
the greatest justice and cicdit. He was 
greatly honored by the friendship of Au- 
gustus, as well as of his successor, a dis- 
tinction he deseived, both as a faithful citizen 
and a man of learning. Some, however, 
say, that Tiberius made him governor of 
Rome, because he had continued drinking 
with him a night and two days, or two days 
and two nights, according to Pliny. Horace 
dedicated his poem, de arte poetied, to his 
two sons, whose partiality for literature had 
distinguished them among the rest of the Ro- 
mans, and who were fond of cultivating 
poetry in their leisure hours. Plut. in Cues. — 
Plm. 18, c. 5. — « — Cneus, a factious and 
turbulent youth, who conspired against his 
country with Catiline. He was among the 

friends of Julius Caesar. Caius, a Roman 

who was at the head of a celebrated conspi- 
racy against the emperor Nero. He had 
rendered himself a favorite of the people by 
his private as well as public virtues, by the 
generosity of his behaviour, his fondness of 
pleasure with the voluptuous, and his auste- 
rity with the grave and the reserved. He had 
been marked by some as a proper person 
to succeed the emperor; but the discovery 
of the plot by a freedman who was among the 
conspirators, soon cut him off, with all his 
partizans. Ho refused to court the affections 
of the people and of the army, when the 
whole had been made public ; and instead of 
taking proper measures for his preservation, 
either by proclaiming himself emperor, as 
his friends advised, or by seeking a retreat in 
the distant provinces of the empire, he 
retired to his own house, where he opened 
the veins of both his arms, and bled to 

death. Lucius, a senator who followed 

the emperor Valerian into Persia. He pro- 
claimed himself emperor after the death of 
Valerian, but he was defeated and put to 
death a few weeks after, A. D. 261, by Va- 
*ens, &c. — Licimanus, a senator adopted 
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by the emperor Galba. He was put to death 

by Otbo’s orders. A son-in-law of 

Cicero. A patrician, whose daughter 

married Julius Cmsar. Ilorat Tacit. An n. 

Sy Hist. — Val. Max. — Liu. — Suet on. 

Cic. de OJfic. Ac. — Plut. in Cues. Ac. 

One of the 50 tyrants appointed over Athens 
by Lysander. 

Pisonis villa, a place near Baiae in Cam- 
pania, which the emperor Nero often fre- 
quented. Tacit. Aim. 1. 

Piss huts, a town of Thrace, near the river 
Nestus. Herod. 7, c. 109. 

Pistor, a surname given to Jupiter 
by the Romans, signifying baker, because 
when their city was taken by the Gauls, 
the god persuaded them to throw down 
loaves from the Tarpeian hill where they 
were besieged, that the enemy might from 
thence suppose, that they were not in want 
of provisions, though in reality they were 
near surrendering through famine. This 
deceived the Gauls, and they soon after 
raised the siege. Ovid. Fast . 6, v. 550, 
594, Sec. 

Pistoria, now Phtoja, a town of Etruria, 
at the foot of the Apennines, near Florence, 
where Catiline was defeated. Sallust . Cat. 47. 
— Plin. 5, c. 4. 

Pisus, a son of Aphareus, or according to 
others of Perieres. Apollod. 5. — Pa us. 5. 

Pisuthnes, a Persian satrap of Lydia, 
who revolted from Darius Nothus. His 
father’s name was Hystaspes. Plut. in 
Art. 

PitXne, a town of iEolia in Asia Minor. 
The inhabitants made bricks which swam 
on the surface of the water. Lucan. 5, 
v. 50 5. — Strab. 15. — Vilruv. 2, c. 5. — 
Mela, 1, c. 18. — Ovid. Met. 7, v. 557. 

A town of Laconia. Pindar . Od. 6, 

v. 46. 

Pitaratus, an Athenian archon, dur- 
ing whose magistracy Euicurus died. Cic. 
Fat. 9. 

Pithecusa, a small island on the coast 
of Etruria, anciently called ASnaria , and 
Fnarina , with a town of the same name, 
on the top of a mountain. The frequent 
earthquakes to which it was subject, obliged 
the inhabitants to leave it. There was 
a volcano in the middle of the island, which 
has given occasion to the ancients to say, 
that the giant Typhon was buried there. 
Some suppose that it received its name from 
x&axoi monkeys, into which the inhabitants 
were changed by Jupiter. Ovid. Met. 14, 
v. 90. — Plin. 5, c. 6. — Pindar. Pytlu 1. — 
Strab. i. 

Pitheus. [Fid. Pittheus.] 

Pitho, called also Suada , the goddess of 
persuasion among the Greeks and Romans, 
supposed to be the daughter of Mercury and 
Venus. She was represented with a diadem 
on her head, to intimate her influence over 
the hearts of men. One of her aims appears 
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raised as in the attitude of an orator ha- 
i anguing in a public assembly, and with the 
other she holds a thundeibolt, and fetters 
made with flowers, to signify the powers of 
reasoning and the attractions of eloquence. 
A caduceus, as a symbol of persuasion, ap- 
pears at her feet, with the writings of De- 
mosthenes and Cicero, the two most cele- 
brated among the ancients, who understood 
liow to command the attention of their audi- 
ence, and to rouse and animate their various 
passions. A Roman courtezan. She re- 

ceived this name on account of the allure- 
ments which her charms possessed, and of her 
winning expressions. 

Pitholaus & Lycopiiron seized upon the 
sovereign power of Phcrae, by killing Alex- 
ander. They were ejected by Philip of Ma- 
cedonia. Diod. 16. 

PithoIjFon, an insignificant poet of Rhodes, 
who mingled Greek and Latin in his compo- 
sitions. He wrote some epigiams against J. 
Caesar, and diew upon himself the ridicule of 
Horace, on account of the inelegance of his 
style. Sueton. dc cl. Uorat. 1, Sat . 10, 

v. 21. — Macrob . 2, sat. 2. 

Pithon, one of the body guaids of Alex- 
ander, put to death by Antiochus. 

Pithys, a nymph beloved by Pan. Bo- 
reas was also fond of her, but she slighted 
his addresses, upon which he dashed her against 
a rock, and she was changed into a pine 
tree. 

Pittacus, a native of Mitylene in Lesbos, 
was one of the seven wise men of Greece. 
His father’s name was Cyrrhadius. With the 
assistance of the sons of Alcams, he delivered 
his country from the oppression of the ty- 
rant Melanchrus, and in the war which the 
Athenians waged against Lesbos he appeared 
at the head of his countrymen, and challenged 
to single combat Phrynon, the enemy’s ge- 
neral. As the event of the war seemed to 
depend upon this combat, Pittacus had re- 
course to artifice, and when he engaged, he 
entangled his adversary in a net, which he 
had concealed under his shield, and easily 
dispatched him. He was amply rewarded for 
his victory, and his countrymen, sensible 
of his merit, unanimously appointed him 
governor of their city with unlimited autho- 
rity. In this capacity Pittacus behaved with 
great moderation and prudence, and after 
he had governed his fellow-citizens with 
the strictest justice, and after he had esta- 
blished and enforced the most salutary laws, 
he voluntarily resigned the sovereign power 
after he had enjoyed it for 10 years, ob- 
serving that the virtues and innocence of pri- 
vate life were incompatible with the power 
and influence of a sovereign. His disinter- 
estedness gained him many admirers, and 
when the Mityleneans wished to reward his 
public services by presenting him with an im- 
mense tract of territory, he refused to accept 


more land than what should be contained 
within the distance to which he could throw 
a javelin. He diod in the 8 2d year of his 
age, about 570 years before Christ, after he 
had spent the last 10 years of his life in 
literary ease, and peaceful retirement. One 
of his favorite maxims was, that man ought 
to provide against misfoitunes to avoid thorn ; 
but that if they ever happened lie ought to 
support them with patience and resignation. 
In piospcrity friends were to be acquit erl, 
and in the hour of adversity their faithfulness 
was to be tried. He also observed, that in 
our actions it was imprudent to make otliei s 
acquainted with our designs, for if we failed 
we had exposed ourselves to censure and to 
ridicule. Many of his maxims were in- 
scribed on the walls of Apollo’s temple at 
Delphi, to show the woild how great an opi- 
nion the Mityleneans entertained of his abi- 
lities as a philosopher, a moralist, and a man. 
By one of his laws, every fault committed by 
a man when intoxicated, descived double 
punishment. The titles of some of his 
writings are preserved by Laertius, among 
which are mentioned elegiac verses, some 
laws in prose, addressed to his countrymen, 
epistles, and moial precepts called adomenn. 
JDiog. — Anslot. Polit. — Pint, ui symp. — Pans. 
10, c, 24 .—JEluin. V. II. 2, &c‘.— Val. Max. 

6, 2, 5. A grandson of Porus king of 

India. 

Pitthea, a town near Trcczene. Hence 
the epithet of Pitthcus in Ovid. Met, 15, 
v. 296. 

Pitthkus, a king of Trcczene in Argolis, 
son of Pelops and Ilippodamia. lie was 
universally admired for liis learning, wisdom, 
and application ; he publicly taught in a 
school at Troezene, and even composed a 
book, which was seen by Pausanias the 
geographer. He gave his daughter AC t bra 
in marriage to iEgeus, king of Athens, and 
he himself took particular care of the youth 
and education of his grandson Theseus. He 
was buried at Trcczene, which he had found- 
ed, and on his tomb, were seen, for many 
ages, three seats of white marble, on which 
he sat, with two other judges, whenever 
he gave laws to his subjects or settled their 
disputes. Paus. 1 & 2. — Plut. in Tkes. — 
Strab. 8. 

Pituanius, a mathematician in the age of 
Tiberius, thrown down from the Tarpeian 
rock, &c. Tacit. Ann. 2. 

Pitulani, a people of Umbria. Their 
chief town was called Pitulum. 

Pityjea, a town of Asia Minor. Apollon . 

Pjtyassus, a town of Pisidia. Strab. 

Fityonesus, a small island on the coast of 
Peloponnesus, near Epidaurus. PUn. 

Pity us, (untis,) now Pitchmda, a town of 
Colchis. PUn . 6, c. 5. 

Pityusa, a small island on the coast of 
Argolis. Plm . 4, c. 12. — - A name of 

Chios. 
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Chios. — Two small islands in the Medi- 
terranean, near the coast of Spain, of which 
the larger was called Ebusus, and the smaller 
Ophiusa . Mela, 2, c. 7. — Strab. — Elm. 5, 
c. 5. 

Pius, a surname given to the emperor 
Antoninus, on account of his piety and 
virtue. — — A surname given to a son of 
Metellus, because he interested himself so 
warmly to have his father recalled from ba- 
nishment 

Placentia, now called Elacenza , an ancient 
town and colony of Italy, at the confluence 
of the Tiebia and Po. Liv. 21, c. 25 & 56. 

1. 57, c. 10. Another, near Lusitania, in 

Spain. 

Placideianus, a gladiator in Horace’s age, 
2 Sat. 7. 

Placioia, a daughter of Theodosius the 
Great, sister to llonorius and Arcadius. 
She married Adolphus, king of the Goths, 
and afterwards Constantine, by whom she 
had Valentinian the 3d. She died A. D. 
449. 

Placidius Julius, a tribune of a cohort, 
who imprisoned the emperor Vitellius, &c. 
Tacit . K. 3, c. 85. 

Planasia, a small island of the Tyr- 

hene sea. Another, on the coast of 

Gaul, where Tiberius ordered Agrippa, the 
grandson of Augustus, to be put to death. 

Tacit. Ann. 1, c. 5. A town on the 

Rhone. 

Plancina, a woman celebrated for her 
intrigues and her crimes, who married Piso, 
and was accused with him of having mur- 
dered Germanicus, in the reign of Tiberius. 
She was acquitted either by means of the 
empress Livia, or on account of the par- 
tiality of the emperor for her person. She 
had long supported the spirits of her husband, 
during his confinement, but when she saw 
herself freed from the accusation, she totally 
abandoned him to his fate. Subservient in 
every thing to the will of Livia, she, at her 
instigation, became guilty of the greatest 
crimes, to injure the character of Agrippina. 
After the death of Agrippina, Plancina was 
accused of the most atrocious viilanies, and, 
as she knew she could not elude justice, she 
put herself to death, A. D. 55. Tacit. Ann. 6, 
c. 26, &c. 

L. Plancus Munatius, a Roman, who 
rendered himself ridiculous by his follies 
and his extravagance. He had been con- 
sul, and had presided over a province in the 
capacity of governor ; but he forgot all his 
dignity, and became one of the most servile 
flatterers of Cleopatra and Antony. At the 
court of the Egyptian queen in Alexandria, 
he appeared in the character of the meanest 
stage dancer, and in a comedy he personated 
Glaucus, and painted his body of a green 
color, dancing on a public stage quite naked, 
only with a crown of green reeds on his head, 
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while he had tied behind Hs back the tail ot 
a large sea fish. This exposed him to the 
public derision, and when Antony had joined 
the rest of his friends in censuring him for 
his unbecoming behaviour, he deserted to 
Octavius, who lcceived him with great marks 
of friendship and attention. It was he who 
proposed in the Roman senate, that the title 
of Augustus should be confei red on his friend 
Octavius, as expressive of the dignity and the 
reverence which the gicatness of his exploits 
seemed to claim. Horace has dedicated 1 nd. 
7. to him; and he certainly deseived the 
honor, from the elegance of his letters, which 
aie still extant, written to Cicero. He 
founded a town in Gaul, which he called 
Lugdunum. Elut. m Anton . A patri- 

cian, proscribed by the second triumvirate. 
His servants wished to save him from death, 
but he lefused it, rather than to expose their 
persons to danger. 

Phangon, a courtezan of Miletus, in 
Ionia. 

Platte a, a daughter of Asopus king of 

Bccotia. Eaus . 9, c. 1, &c. An island 

on the coast of Africa in the Mediterranean. 
It belonged to the Cyreneans. Herodot. 4, 
c. 157. 

Plat^ja, and je {arum,) a town of Boeotia, 
near mount Cithaeron, on the confines of 
Megaris and Attica, celebrated for a battle 
fought there, between Mardonius the com- 
mander of Xerxes king of Persia, and Pau- 
sanias the Lacedaemonian, and the Athenians. 
The Persian army consisted of 500,000 men, 
5000 of which scarce escaped with their lives 
by flight. The Grecian army, which was 
greatly inferior, lost but few men, and among 
these 91 Spartans, 52 Athenians, and 16 
Tcgeans, were the only soldiers found in the 
number of the slain. The plunder which the 
Greeks obtained in the Persian camp was 
immense. Pausanias received the tenth of 
all the spoils, on account of his uncommon 
valor during the engagement, and the rest 
were rewarded each according to their re- 
spective merit. This battle was fought on 
the 22d September, the same day as the 
battle of Mycale, 479 B. C. and by it 
Greece was totally delivered for ever from 
the continual alarms to which she was ex- 
posed on account of the Persian invasions, 
and from that time none of the princes of 
Persia dared to appear with a hostile force 
beyond the Hellespont The Platseans were 
naturally attached to the interest of the 
Athenians, and they furnished them with 
a thousand soldiers when Greece was at- 
tacked by Dalis, the general of Darius. 
Plataea was taken by the Thebans, after a 
famous siege, in the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, and destroyed by the Spartans, 
B. C. 427. Alexander rebuilt it, aud paid 

I great encomiums to the inhabitants, on ac- 
count of their ancestors, who had so bravely 

fought 



fought against the Persians at the battle of 
Marathon, and under Pausanias. Herodot . 8, 
c. oO — • Pans. 9, c. 1. — Plut. in Alex, See. 
—(■' AVp. Sec. — Cic . de Offic. 1, c. 18.— Strab, 
— Justin . 

Platanius, a river of JBceotia. Pans. 9, 
c. 24. 

Plato, a celebrated philosopher at Athens, 
son of Ariston and Pareetonia. His original 
name was Aristoclcs, and he received that of 
Plato from the largeness of his shoulders. As 
one of the descendants of Codius, and as the 
offspring of a noble, illustrious, and opulent 
family, Plato was educated with care, his body 
was formed and invigorated with gymnastic 
exercises, and his mind was cultivated and en- 
lightened by the study of poetry and of geo- 
motiy, from which he derived that acuteness 
of judgment, and warmth of imagination, 
which have stamped his character as the most 
subtle and flowery writer of antiquity. He 
first began his literary career by writing 
poems and tragedies ; but he was soon dis- 
gusted with his own productions, when at the 
age of 20, he was introduced into the presence 
of Socrates, and when he was enabled to com- 
pare and examine, with critical accuracy, the 
merit of his compositions, with those of his 
poetical predecessors. lie therefore com- 
mitted to the flames these productions of his 
early years, which could not command the 
attention or gain the applause of a maturer 
age. During eight years he continued to be 
one of tlie pupils of Socrates ; and if he was 
prevented by a momentary indisposition from 
attending the philosopher’s last moments, yet 
he collected from the conversation of those 
that were present, and from his own accurate 
observations, the minutest and most circum- 
stantial accounts, which can exhibit, in its 
truest colors, the concern and sensibility of 
the pupil, and the firmness, virtues, and moral 
sentiments of the dying philosopher. After 
the death of Socrates, Plato retired from 
Athens, and, to acquire that information 
which the accurate observer can derive in 
foreign countries, he began to travel over 
Greece. He visited Megara, Thebes, and 
Elis, where he met with the kindest recep- 
tion from his fellow-disciples, whom the 
violent death of their master had likewise 
removed from Attica. He afterwards visited 
Magna Grsecia, attracted by the fame of 
the Pythagorean philosophy, and by the 
learning, abilities, and reputation of its 
professors, Philolaus, Archytas and Eury- 
ms. He afterwards passed into Sicily, and 
examined the eruptions and fires of the vol- 
cano of that island. He also visited Egypt, 
where then the mathematician .Theodor us 
florished, and where he knew that the tenets 
of the Pythagorean philosophy and metemp- 
sychosis had been fostered and cherished. 
When he had finished his travels, Plato re- 
tired to the groves of Academus, in the 
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neighbourhood of Athens where his lectures 
were soon attended by a ciowd of learned, 
noble, and illustrious pupils; and the phi- 
losopher, by refusing to have a share in the 
administration of affairs, rendeied his name 
more famous, and his school moi e fi equented. 
During forty years he presided at the head of 
the academy, and tlieic he devoted his time 
to the instruction of his pupils, and composed 
those dialogues which have been the admira- 
tion of every age and country. His studies, 
however, were interrupted for a while, whilst 
he obeyed the pressing calls and invitations of 
Dionysius, and whilst he persuaded the tyrant 
to become a man, the father of his people, and 
the fi iend of liberty. [ Vid. Dionysius 2d.] 
In his dress the philosopher was not ostenta- 
tious ; his manners were elegant, but modest, 
simple, without affectation; and the gieat 
honois which his leai ning deserved were not 
paid to his appearance. When he came to 
the Olympian games, Plato resided, during the 
celebration, in a family who were totally stran- 
gers to him. He ate and drank with them, 
he partook of their innocent pleasures and 
amusements; but though he told them his 
name was Plato, yet he never spoke of the 
employment which he pursued at Athens, and 
never introduced the name of that philosopher 
whose doctrines he followed, and whose 
death and virtues were favorite topics of con- 
versation in every part of Greece. When 
he returned home, he was attended by the 
family which had so kindly entertained him; 
and, as being a native of Athens, he was de- 
sired to show them the great philosopher 
whose name he bore: their surprise was 
great when he told them that he himself was 
the Plato whom they wished to behold. In 
his diet he was moderate, and indeed, to 
sobriety and temperance in the use of food, 
and to the want of those pleasures which en- 
feeble the body and enervate the mind, 
some have attributed his preservation during 
the tremendous pestilence which raged at 
Athens with so much fury at the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war. Plato was never 
subject to any long or lingering indisposition, 
and though change of climate had enfeebled 
a constitution naturally strong and healthy, 
the philosopher lived to an advanced age, and 
was often heard to say, when his physicians 
advised him to leave his residence at Athens, 
where the air was impregnated by flic .pesti- 
lence, that he would not advance one single 
step to gain the top of.mount Athos, were he 
assured to attain the great longevity which 
the inhabitants of that mountain were said to 
enjoy above the rest of mankind. Plato died 
on his birth-day, in the 81st year of his age, 
about 548 years before the Christian era. 
His last moments were easy and without pain, 
and according to some, he expired in the 
midst of an entertainment, or according to 
Cicero, as he was writing. The works of 
E r Plato 
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Plato are numerous; they are all written in 
the fonn of a dialogue, except 12 letters. He 
speaks always by the mouth of others, and 
the philosopher has no where made mention 
of himself except once in his dialogue inti- 
tuled Phaedon, and another time in his apo- 
logy for Socrates. Ilis writings were so ce- 
lebrated, and his opinion so lespected, that 
he was called divine ; and for the elegance, 
melody, and sweetness of his expiessions, he 
was distinguished by the appellation of the 
Athenian bee. Cicero had such an esteem 
for him, that in the warmth of panegyric, 
he exclaimed err are mehercule male cum Pta- 
tone quam cum istis vera sentire • and Quin- 
tilian said, that when he read Plato, he 
seemed to hear not a man but a divinity 
speaking. His style, however, though ad- 
mired and commended by the best and most 
refined, of critics among the ancients, has 
not escaped the censure of some of the mo- 
derns ; and the philosopher has been blamed, 
who suppoits that fire is a pyramid tied to 
the eaith by numbers, that the woild is a 
figure consisting of 12 pentagons, and who, 
to prove the metempsychosis and the immor- 
tality of the soul, asserts that the dead are 
born from the living, and the living from 
the dead. The speculative mind of Plato 
was employed in examining things divine 
and human, and he attempted to fix and as- 
certain, not only the practical doctrine of 
morals and politics, but the moie subtle 
and abstruse theory of mystical theogony. 
His philosophy was universally received 
and adopted, and it has not only governed 
the opinions of the speculative part of man- 
kind, but it continues still to influence the 
reasoning, and to divide the sentiments, of 
the modems. In his system of philosophy 
he followed the physics of Heraclitus, the 
metaphysical opinions of Pythagoras, and 
the morals of Socrates. He maintained the 
existence of two beings, one self-existent, 
and the other formed by the hand of a pre- 
existent creature, god and man. The world 
was created by that self-existent cause, from 
the rude undigested mass of matter which 
had existed from all eternity, and which had 
even been animated by an irregular principle 
of motion. The origin of evil could not be 
traced under the government of a deity, with- 
out admitting a stubborn intractability and 
wildnpss congenial to matter, and from these, 
consequently, could be demonstrated the 
deviations from the laws of nature, and from 
, thence the extravagant passions and appetites 
of men. Prom materials like these were 
formed the four elements, and the beautiful 
structure of the heavens and the earth ; and 
into the active, but irrational, principle of 
matter, the divinity infused a rational soul. 
The souls of men were formed from the re- 
mainder of the rational soul of the world, 
which had previously given existence to the 
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invisible gods and demons. Tnc philoso- 
pher, therefore, supported the doctrine of 
ideal forms, and the pre-existence of’ the 
human mind, which he consideied as emana- 
tions of the Deity, which can never remain 
satisfied with objects or things unworthy of 
tlieir divine original. Men could perceive, 
with their corporeal senses, the types of im- 
mutable tilings, and the fluctuating objects 
of the material world; but the sudden 
changes to which these are continually ob- 
noxious, create innumerable disorders, and 
hence arise deception, and, in short, all the 
enors and miseries of human life. Yet, in 
whatever situation man may be, he is still 
an object of divine concern ; and, to recom- 
mend himself to the favor of the pre-existent 
cause, lie must comply with the purposes of 
his creation, and, by proper care and dili- 
gence, he can recover those immaculate 
powers with which he was naturally endowed. 
All science the philosopher made to consist 
in reminiscence, and in recalling the nature, 
forms, and proportions of those perfect and 
immutable essences, with which the human 
mind had been conversant. From observ- 
ations like these, the summit of felicity 
might be attained by removing from the ma- 
terial, and approaching nearer to the intel- 
lectual world, by curbing and governing 
the passions which were ever agitated and 
inflamed by real or imaginary objects. The 
passions were divided into two classes: the 
first consisted of the irascible passions, which 
originated in pride or resentment, and were 
seated in the breast ; the other, founded on 
the love of pleasure, was the concupiscible 
part of the soul seated in the belly, and in- 
ferior parts of the body. These different 
orders induced the philosopher to compare 
the soul to a small republic, of which the 
reasoning and judging powers were stationed 
in the head, as in a firm citadel, and of 
which the senses were its guards and servants. 
By the irascible part of the soul men asserted 
their dignity, repelled injuries, and scorned 
danger; and the concupiscible part pro- 
vided for the support and the necessities of 
the body, and when governed with propriety, 
it gave rise to temperance. Justice was pro- 
duced by the regular dominion of reason, 
and by the submission of the passions; and 
prudence arose from the strength, acuteness, 
and perfection of the soul, without which all 
other virtues could not exist. But, amidst 
all this, wisdom was not easily attained; at 
their creation all minds were not endowed 
with the same excellence, the bodies which 
they animated on earth were not always iu 
Iiarmony with the divine emanation ; some 
might be too weak, others too strong, and 
on the first years of a man’s life depended 
his future consequence ; as an effeminate and 
licentious education seemed calculated to de- 
stroy the purposes of the divinity, while $.0 
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contrary produced different effects, and tended 
to cultivate and improve the reasoning and 
judging faculty, and to produce wisdom and 
virtue. Plato was the first who supported 
the immortality of the soul upon arguments 
solid and permanent, deduced from truth 
and experience. lie did not imagine that 
the diseases, and the death o!’ the body, 
could injure the piinciple of life and de- 
stroy the soul, which, of itself, was of divine 
origin, and of an uncorrupted and immutable 
essence, which, though inherent for a while 
in matter, could not lose that power which 
was the emanation of God. Flora doctrines 
like these, the great founder of Platonism 
concluded that there might exist in the world 
a community of men, whose passions could 
be governed with moderation, and who from 
knowing the evils and miseries which aiise 
from ill conduct, might aspiie to excellence, 
and attain that perfection which can be de- 
rived from the proper exercise of the rational 
and moral poweis. To illustrate this move j 
fully, the philosopher w-rote a book, wosil 
known by the name of the republic of Plato, 
in which he explains with acuteness, judg- 
ment, and elegance, the rise and revolution 
of civil society; and so respected was his 
opinion as a legislator, that his scholais were 
employed in regulating the republics of Ar- 
cadia, Elis, and Cnidus, at the desire of 
those states, and Xenocratcs gave political 
rules for good and impartial government to 
the conqueror of the east. The best edi- 
tions of Plato are those of Francof. fol. 
1602; and Bipont. 12 vols. 8vo. 1718. Plato. 
Dial. Sec. — Cic. do OJfic. i. Do Din. 1, c. 56. 
Da J\ r . D . 2, c. 12. Tus* 1, c. 17. — Plut . in 
Sol. &c. — Sancca. ep. — Quintih 10, c. 1, 
&c. — jEHan. V. 1L 2 & 4. — Pans. 1, c. 50. 

— Diog. A son of Lycaon, king of 

Arcadia. A Greek poet, called the 

prince of the middle comedy, who florished 
B. C. 445. Some fragments remain of his 
pieces. 

Plator, a man of Dyrrhachium, put to 
death by Piso. Cic. Pus. 34. 

Plavis, a river of Vcnelia, in Italy. 

Plautia lex, was enacted by M. Plau- 
tius, the tribune, A.U.C. 664. It required 
every tribe annually to choose fifteen persons 
of their body, to serve as judges, making 
the honor common to all the three orders, i 
according to the majority of votes in every 

tribe. Another called also Plotia> A, 

U. C. 675. It punished with the interdiedo 
ignis § aqua, all persons who were found 
guilty of attempts upon the state, or the sena- 
tors or magistrates, or such as appeared in 
public, armed with an evil design, or such as 
forcibly expelled any person from his legal 
possessions. 

Plautianus, Fulvius, an African of mean 
birth, who was banished for his seditious 
behaviour in the years of his obscurity. In 
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his banishment, Plautianus formed an ac- 
quaintance with Sevcrus, who, some years 
after, ascended the imperial throne. This 
was the beginning of his piospeiily ; Soverus 
paid the greatest attention to him, and, if 
we believe some autliois, tlieir familiarity 
and intercourse weie carried beyond the 
bounds of modesty and propriety. Plauti- 
anus shared the favors of Sevcrus on the 
throne as w'ell as in obscurity. lie was in- 
vested with as much power as his patron at 
Rome, and in the provinces ; and, indeed, he 
wanted but the name of emperor to be his 
equal. His table was served with moic deli- 
cate meats than that of the emperor ; when 
luMvalked in the public streets be leceived 
the most distinguishing honors, and a num- 
ber of cners oulered the most noble citizens, 
as well as the meanest beggars, to make way 
for the favorite of the emperor, and not to 
fix then eyes upon him. lie was concerned 
in all the rapine and destruction which were 
committed through the empire, and he en- 
riched himself with the possessions of those 
who had been sacrificed to the emperor’s 
cruelty or avarice. To complete his triumph, 
and to make himself still greater, Plau- 
tianus married his favorite daughter Plau- 
tilla to Caracal la, the son of the emperor, 
and so eager was the emperor to indulge 
his inclinations in this and in every other 
respect, that he declared he loved Plau- 
tianus so much that he would even wish 
to die before him. The marriage of Cara- 
calla with Plautilla was attended with serious 
consequences. The son of Sevcrus liad 
complied with great reluctance, and, though 
Plautilla was amiable in her manners, com- 
manding in aspect, and of a beautiful coun- 
tenance, yet the young prince often tlneat- 
ened to punish her haughty and impe- 
rious behaviour as soon as he succeeded to 
the throne. Plautilla reported the whole 
to her father, and to save his daughter from 
the vengeance of Caracalia, Plautianus con- 
spired against the emperor and his son. The 
conspiracy was discovered, and Severus for- 
got his attachment to Plautianus, and the 
favors he had heaped upon him, when he 
heard of his perfidy* The wicked minister 
was immediately put to death, and Plautilla 
banished to the island of Lipari, with her 
brother Plautius, where, seven years after, 
she was put to death by order of Caracalia, 
A. D. 21 1. Plautilla had tw f o children, a son 
who died in his childhood, and a daughter, 
whom Caracalia murdered in the arms of her 
mother. Dion. Cass . 

Plautilla, a daughter of Plautianus, the 
favorite minister of Severus. [ Vid. Plauti- 
anus.] The mother of the emperor Nerva. 

descended of a noble family. 

Plautius, a Roman, who became so 
disconsolate at the death of his wife, that he 
threw himself upon her burning pile. Val. 

R r 2 Max* 
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Max. 4, c. 6. Caius, a consul sent against 

the Pi ivemates, &c. Aulus, a govemoi 

of Britain who obtained an ovation for the 
conquests he had gained there over the bai- 
barians. ■ — One of Otho’s friends. lie dis- 

suaded him from killing himself. Late- 

ramis, an adulterer of Messalina, who con- 
spired against Nero, and was capitally con- 
demned. — Aulus, a general who defeated 
the Umbrians, and the Eti urians. — — Caius, 

another general, defeated in Lusitania. 

A man put to death by order of Caracalla. 

M. Sylvanus, a tribune, who made a 

law to prevent seditions in the public assem- 
blies. llubellius, a man accused before 

Nero, and sent to Asia, where ho was as- 
sassinated. 

M. Accius Plautus, a comic poet, bom 
at Sarsina, in Umbria. Fortune proved un- 
kind to him, and, from competence, ho was 
reduced to the meanest poverty, by engaging 
in a commercial line. To maintain himself, 
he cnteied into the family of a baker as a 
common servant, and while he was employed 
in grinding corn, he sometimes dedicated a 
few moments to the comic muse. Some, 
however, confute this account as false, and 
support that Plautus was never obliged to the 
laborious employments of a bakehouse for 
his maintenance. He wrote 25 comedies, of 
which only 20 are extant. He died about 1 84 
years before the Christian era ; and Varro, 
his learned countryman, wrote this stanza, 
which deserved to be engraved on his tomb : 

Postquam morte captus cst Plautus, 

Comcetliu luget, scena est deserta ; 

J'Jemde risus, Indus, jocusque, cj numeri 

Innumeri simul omnes collacrymdrunt. 

The plays of Plautus were universally esteem- 
ed at Rome, and the purity, the energy, and 
the elegance of his language were, by other 
writeis, considered as objects of imitation ; 
and Varro, whose judgment is great, and ge- 
nerally decisive, declares, that if the Muses 
were willing to speak Latin they would speak 
in the language of Plautus. In the Augustan 
age, however, when the Roman language be- 
came more pure and refined, the comedies of 
Plautus did not appear free from inaccuracy. 
The poet when compared to the more ele- 
gant expressions of a Terence, was censured 
for his negligence in versification, his low 
wit, execrable puns, and disgusting obscenities. 
Yet, however censured as to language or sen- 
timents, Plautus continued to be a favorite on 
the stage. If his expressions were not choice 
or delicate, it was universally admitted that he 
was more happy than other comic writers in 
his pictures ; the incidents of his plays were 
more varied, the acts more interesting, the 
characters more truly displayed, and the cata- 
strophe more natural. In the reign of the 
emperor Diocletian, his comedies were still 
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acted on the public theatres ; and no greater 
compliment can be paid to lus abilities as a 
comic writer, and no greater censure can be 
passed upon his successor in dramatic com- 
position, than to observe, that for 500 yeai s, 
with all the disadvantages of obsolete language 
and diction, in spite of the change of manners, 
and the revolutions of government, he com- 
manded and i eceived that applause which no 
other writer dared to dispute with him. The 
best editions of Plautus are that of Grono- 
vius, Svo. L. Bat. 1664; that of Barbou, 

1 2mo. in 3 vols. Paris, 1 759 ; that of Er- 
nesti, 2 vols, 8vo. Lips. 1760; and that of 
Glasgow, 3 vols. 12mo. 1763. Varro. njrnd 
Quintil. 10, c. 1. — Cic. de OJJic. 1, Sec. f)e 
Orat . 3, &c . — Ho rat. 2, ep. 1, v. 58, 170. He 

AH. Poet. 54 & 270. iElianus, a high 

priest, who consecrated the capitol in the reign 
of Vespasian. Tacit. Hist. 4, c. 53 

PleiXdes, or Vfrgilije, a name given 
to seven of the daughters of Atlas by Pleione 
or iEthra, one of the Oceanides. They were 
placed in the heavens after death, where they 
formed a constellation called Pleiades, near 
the back of the bull in the Zodiac. Their 
names were Alcyone, Meropc, Maia, Electra, 
Taygeta, Sterope, and Celeno. They all, 
except Meropc, who married Sisyphus, king 
of Corinth, had some of the immortal gods 
for their suitors. On that account, therefore, 
Merope’s star is dim and obscure among the 
rest of her sisters, because she married a mor- 
tal. The name of the Pleiades is derived 
from the Greek word irXutv, to sail, because 
that constellation shows the time most favor- 
able to navigators, which is in the spring. 
The name of Vergilbe they derive from ver, 
the spring. They are sometimes called Atlan- 
tides, from their father, or Hesperuks, from 
the gardens of that name, which belonged to 
Atlas. Hygin. fab, 192. P. A. 2, c. 21. — 
Ovid. Met. 13, v. 293. Fast. 5, v. 106& 170. 
Hesiod, oper. <$* dies Homer. Od. 5. — Ho- 

rn t. 4, od. 14. — Virg. G. 1, v. 138. 1. 4, 233. 

Seven poets, who, from their number, 

have received the name of Pleiades, near the 
age of Philadelphus Ptolemy, king of Egypt. 
Their names were Lycophron, Theocritus, 
Aratus, Nicander, Apollonius, Philieus, and 
Homerus the younger. 

Pleione, one of the Oceanides, who mar- 
ried Atlas, king of Mauritania, by whom 
she had twelve daughters, and a son called 
Hyas. Seven of the daughters were changed 
into a constellation called Pleiades, and the 
rest into another called Hyades . Ovid. Fast • 
5, v. 84, 

Plemmyrium, now Massa Oliveri , a pro- 
montory with a small castle of that name, in 
the bay of Syracuse. Virg. ASn. 3, v. 693. 

Plemneus, a king of Sicyon, son of Pe- 
ralus. His children always died as soon as 
bom, till Ceres, pitying his misfortune, offer- 
ed herself as a nurse to his wife as she was 

going 
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going to be brought to bed. The child lived 
by the care and protection of the goddess, 
and Plemneus was no sooner acquainted with 
the dignity of his nurse, than lie raised her 
a temple. Paus* % c. 5 & 11. 

Pleumosii, a people of Belgium, the 
inhabitants of modem Tournay. Cess* G . 5, 
c. 38. 

Pleuratus, a king of Illyricum. Liv* 26, 
c. 24. 

Pleuron, a son of iEtolus, who married 
Xantippe, the daughter of Dorus, by w hom 
he had Agenor. He founded a city in JEto- 
lia on die Evenus, which bore his name. 
Apollod . 1, c. 7. — Plin • 4, c. 2. — Sit* 15, 
v. 510. — Pans* 7, c. 15. — Owd. Met. 7, v. 
582. 

Plfxaurf, one of the Oceanides. Hesiod . 

Plfxivfi s, a son of Thestius, bi other to 
Altluca, tlie wife of CEneus. He was killed 
by his nephew Meleager, in hunting the Ca- 
lydohian boar. Ilis brother Toxeus shared 

his fate. [ Vid. Alth.ea and Meleager. ] 

A son of Phineus and Cleopatra, brother to 
Pandion, king of Athens. ApoUod* 

C. Punius Secundus, surnamed the Eh 
der, was born at Verona, of a noble family. 
He distinguished himself in the field, and, 
after he had been made one of the augurs at 
Rome, he was appointed governor of Spain. 
In his public character he did not neglect the 
pleasures of literature, the day was em- 
ployed in the administration of the affairs of 
his province, and the night was dedicated to 
study. Every moment of time was precious to 
him ; at his meals one of his servants read to 
him books valuable for their information, and 
from them he immediately made copious ex- 
tracts, in a memorandum book. Even while 
he dressed himself after bathing, his attention 
was called away from surrounding objects, 
and he was either employed in listening^ to 
another, or in dictating himself. To a mind 
so earnestly dedicated to learning, nothing 
appeared too laborious, no undertaking too 
troublesome. He deemed every moment lost 
which was not devoted to study, and, from 
those reasons he never appeared at Romo but 
in a chariot, and wherever he went, he was 
always accompanied by his amanuensis. He 
even censured his nephew, Pliny, the young- 
er, because he had indulged himself with a 
walk, and sternly observed, that he might 
have employed those moments to better advan- 
tage, But if his literary pursuits made him 
forget the public affairs, his prudence, his 
abilities, and the purity and innocence of his 
character, made him known and respected. 
He was courted and admired by the emperors 
Titus and Vespasian, and he received from 
them all the favors which a virtuous prince 
could offer, and an honest subject receive. 
As he was at Misenum, where he commanded 
the fleet, which was then stationed there, 
Pliny was surprised at the sudden appear- 
ance of a cloud of dust and ashes. lie was 
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then ignorant of the cause which produced it, 
and he immediately set sail in a small vessel 
for mount Vesuvius, which he at last disco- 
vered to have made a dreadful eiuption. The 
sight of a number of boats that fled fioni the 
coast to avoid the danger, might have det tired 
another, but the curiosity of Pliny excited 
him to advance with moie boldness, and 
though his vessel was often coveied with 
stones and ashes, that were continually tin own 
up by the mountain, yet he landed on the 
coast The place was deserted by the inhabi- 
tants, but Pliny remained there during the 
night, the better to obsave tlie mountain, 
which, during the obscurity, appeared to be 
one continual bla/c. lie was soon disturbed 
by a dreadful eaithquakc, and the contrary 
wind on the morrow , prevented him fioni re- 
turning to Misenum. The eiuption of the 
volcano increased, and, at last, the file ap- 
pioached the ^place where the philosopher 
made his observations. Pliny endeavoured 
to fly befoie it, but though he was supported 
by two of liis servants, he was unable to 
escape. He soon fell down, suffocated by 
the thick vapors that surrounded him, and 
the insupportable stench of sulphureous mat- 
ter. His body was found three days after, and 
decently buried by his nephew, who was then 
at Misenum with the fleet. This memoiable 
event happened in the 79tli year of the Chris- 
tian era, and the philosopher who perished 
by tlie eruptions of tlie volcano, has been 
called by some tlie martyr of nature. He 
was then in tlie 5fith year of his age. Of 
the works which lie composed, none are ex- 
tant but his natural history in 57 books. 
It is a woik, as Pliny the younger says, full 
of erudition, and as varied as nature itself. It 
treats of tlie stars, the heavens, wind, rain, 
hail, minerals, trees, flowers, and plants, be- 
sides an account of all living animals, birds, 

I fishes, and beasts ; a geographical description 
! of every place on the globe, and an history 
of every art and science, of commerce and na- 
vigation, with their rise, progress, and several 
improvements. lie is happy in his descrip- 
tions as a naturalist, he writes with force and 
energy, and though many of his ideas and 
conjectures are sometimes ill-founded, yet he 
possesses that fecundity of imagination, and 
vivacity of expression, which are requisite to 
treat a subject with propriety, and to render 
an history of nature pleasing, interesting, and 
above all, instructive. Ilis style possesses not 
the graces of the Augustan age, he has neither 
its purity and elegance, nor its simplicity, but 
it is rather cramped, obscure, and sometimes 
unintelligible. Yet for ail this it has ever beer 
admired and esteemed, and it may he called 
a compilation of evciy tiring which had been 
written before his age on tlie various subjects 
which he treats, and a judicious collection 
from the most excellent treatises which had 
been composed on the various productions of 
nature, Pliny was not ashamed to mention 
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the authors which lie quoted, he speaks of 
them with admiration, and while he pays the 
greatest compliment to their abilities, his en- 
comiums show, in tlio strongest light, the 
goodness, the sensibility, and the ingenuous- 
ness of his own mind. lie luid written 16'0 
volumes of remarks and annotations on the 
various authois which he had read, and so 
great was the opinion in his contemporaries, 
of his erudition and abilities, that a man 
called Lartius Lutinius offered to buy his 
notes and observations for the enormous sum 
of about 3,2421. English money. The philo- 
sopher, who was himself rich and independ- 
ent, rejected the offer, and his compilations, 
after his death, carac into the hands of his 
nephew Pliny. The best editions of Pliny 
are that of Harduin, 3 vols. fol. Paris, 
1723; that of Prantzius, 10 vols. 8vo. Lips. 
1728; that of Brotier, 6 vols. 12mo. Paris, 

1 779 ; and the Variorum Sfo. in 8 vols. 
Lips. 1778 to 1789. Tacit* Ann. 1, c. 69. 

1. 13, c. 20. 1. 15, c. 53. — lHin. cp. &c. - 

C. Ccecilius Seeundus, surnamed the Younger, 
was son of L. Ccucilius by the sister of Pliny the 
elder. He was adopted by his uncle whose 
name he assumed, and whose estates and effects 
lie inherited, lie received the greatest pait 
of his education under Quintilian, and at the 
age of 1 9 he appeared at the bar, where he 
distinguished himself so much by his elo- 
quence, that he and Tacitus were reckoned | 
the two greatest orators of their age. He did 
not make his profession an object of gain like 
the rest of the Homan orators, but he refused 
fees from the rich as well as from the poor- 
est of his clients, and declared that he cheer- 
fully employed himself for the protection of 
innocence, the relief of the indigent, and the 
detection of vice. He published many of his 
harangues and orations, which have been lost. 
When Trajan was invested with the imperial 
purple, Pliny was created consul by the em- 
peror. This honor the consul acknowledged 
in a celebrated panegyric, which at the request 
of the Roman senate, and in the name of the 
whole empire he pronounced on Trajan. 
Some time after lie presided over Pont us and 
Bithynia, in the office, and with the power of 
pro-consul, and l>y his humanity and philan- 
thropy the subject was freed from the burden 
of partial taxes, and the persecution which 
had been begun against the Christians of his 
province, was stopped, when Pliny solemnly 
declared to the emperor that the followers of 
Christ were a meek and inoffensive sect of 
men, that their morals were pure and inno- 
cent, that they were free from all crimes, and 
that they voluntarily bound themselves by the 
most solemn oaths to abstain fiom vice, and 
to relinquish every sinful pursuit. If he ren- 
dered himself popular in his province, he was 
not less respected at Rome. He was there 
the friend of the poor, the patron of learning, 
great without arrogance, affable In his beha- 
viour, and an example of good breeding, so- 
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briety, temperance, and modesty. As a fa- 
ther and a husband his character was amiable • 
as a subject he was faithful to his prince ; and 
as a magistrate he was candid, open, and com- 
passionate. His ne live co untry si lai ed among 
the rest, his unbounded benevolence ; and 
Comuin, a small town of Jnsubiia, which 
gave him biith, boasted of his libei ality in the 
valuable and choice library of books which lie 
collected there. He also contributed to- 
wards the evpences which attended the edu- 
cation of his countrymen, and liberally spent 
part of his estate for the advancement of 
literature, and for the iusliuction of those 
whom povei ty otherwise deprived of the ad- 
vantages of a public education. He made his 
preceptor Quintilian, andthepoet Martial, ob- 
jects of his benevolence, and when the daugh- 
ter of the former was manied, Pliny wrote 
to the father with the greatest civility; and 
while he observed that he was rich in the pos- 
session of learning, though poor in the goods 
of fortune, he begged of him to accept, as a 
dowiy for his beloved daughter, 50,000 ses- 
terces, about 5001. 7 would not, continued 

he, be so moderate, were T not assured from 
your modesty, and disinterestedness , that the 
smallness of the present will render it accept- 
able. He died in the 52d year of his age, 
A. D. 113. lie had written an history of 
his own times, which is lost. It is said that 
Tacitus did not begin his history till he had 
found it impossible to persuade Pliny to un- 
dertake that laborious task, and indeed what 
could not have been expected from the pane- 
gyrist of Trajan, if Tacitus acknowledged 
himself inferior to him in delineating the 
character of the times. Some suppose, but 
falsely, that Pliny wrote the lives of illustri- 
ous men, universally ascribed to Cornelius 
Nepos. He also wrote poetry, but liis verses 
have all perished, and nothing of his learned 
work remains, but his panegyric on the em- 
peror Trajan, and 10 books of letters which 
he himself collected and prepared for the 
public, from a numerous and respectable cor- 
respondence. These letters contain many cu- 
rious and interesting facts, they abound with 
many anecdotes of die generosity and the hu- 
mane sentiments of the writer. They are 
written with elegance and great purity, and the 
reader every where discovers that affability, 
that condescension and philanthropy, which so 
egrcgiously marked the advocate of the Chris- 
tians. These letteis are esteemed by some, 
equal to the voluminous epistles of Cicero. In 
his panegyric, Pliny’s style is florid and bril- 
liant; he has used, to the greatest advantage, 
the liberties of the panegyrist, and the elo- 
quence of die courtier. His ideas are new and 
refined, but his diction is distinguished by 
that affectation and pomposity which marked 
the reign of Trajan. The best editions of Pli- 
ny, are those of Gesner, 8vo. Lips, 1770, and 
of Lallemand, 12mo. Paris apud Barbou, and 
of die panegyric separate, that of Schwarts, 
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4to. 1746, and of the epistles, the Variorum, 
L. Bat. 1669. 8vo- JPtm. Ep. — Vossius. — 
Sidomus. 

Plinth! ne, a town of Egypt on the Mc- 
diterianean. 

Plistarchus, son of Leonidas of the 
family of the Eurysthenidm, succeeded on 
the Spartan throne at the death of Cleoni- 

hrotus. Herodot. 9, c. 10. A brotliei of 

Cassander. 

Plisthanus, a philosopher of Elis who 
succeeded in the school of Phaedon. JDiog. 

Plistuenes, a son of Atreus, king of Ar- 
gos, father of Monelaus and Agamemnon, 
according to Hesiod and others. Ilonier, 
however, calls Menoiaus and Agamemnon 
sons of Atreus, though they weie in reality 
the cliildien of Plisthenes. Tlie father died 
very young, and the two children weie left in 
the house of their grnndfathei, who took care 
of them and instructed them. From his at- 
tention to them, therefore, it seems ptohablc 
that Atreus was universally acknowledged 
their protector and father, and thence their 
surname of Alridte. Ovid . Rem. Am. v, 778. 
— Dictys Orel. 1 . — Homer. 11. 

Plistinus, a brotlier of Faustulus the 
shepherd, who saved the life of Romulus mid 
Remus. He was killed in a scuffle which 
happened between the two brothers. 

Plistoanax and Plistonax, son of Pau- 
sanias, was general of the Lacedaemonian 
armies in the Peloponnesian war. He was 
banished from his kingdom of Sparta for 1 <> 
years, and was afterwards recalled by order of 
the oracle of Delphi. lie reigned 58 years. 
He had succeeded Plistarchus. Thuct/d. 

Plistus, a river of Phocis falling into the 
bay of Corinth. Strab. 9. 

Plotje, small islands on the coast of JEto- 
lia, called also Strophades. 

Plotina Pompkia, a Roman lady who 
married Trajan while he was yet a private 
man. She entered Rome in the procession 
with her husband when he was saluted empe- 
roi, and distinguished herself by the affability 
of her behaviour, her humanity, and liberal 
offices to the poor and friendless. She accom- 
panied Trajan in the east, and at his death she 
brought back liis ashes to Rome, and still en- 
joyed all die honors and titles of a Roman 
empress under Adrian, who, by her means, 
hail succeeded to the vacant throne. At her 
death, A, D. 122, she was ranked among the 
gods, and received divine honors, w hicli, ac- 
cording to the superstition of the times, she 
seemed to deserve, from her regard for the 
good and the prosperity of the Roman empire, 
and for her private virtues. Vum . 

Plotinopolis, a town of Thrace built by 
the emperor Trajan, and called after Plotina, 
the founder’s wile. —— — Another in Dacku 

Plotinus, a platonic philosopher of Ly- 
copolis in Egypt He was for eleven years a 
pupil of Ammonius the philosopher, and af- 
ter he had profited by all the instructions of 
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Ins learned preceptor, he dutei mined to im- 
prove his knowledge, and to \ isit the tcirito- 
ries of India and Persia to receive inhuma- 
tion. He accompanied Hou.1 um in lus 
expedition into the east, but the day which 
proved fatal to the oinpeior, nearly tci initiated 
the life of the philosopher He s.i\od him- 
self by flight, and the following year he le- 
tired to Rome, wlieic he publicly taught 
philosophy. His school was frequented by 
people of every sex, age, and quality; by 
senators as well as plebeians, and so great 
was the opinion of the public of His honesty 
and candor, that many', on their death-bed, 
left all their possessions to lus cv.ie, anil en- 
trusted their children to him. as a superior 
being. lie was the favorite of .ill the Ho- 
mans ; and while he charmed too populace 
by the force of his eloquence, and. the senate 
by his doctrines, the cmpcioi (iailiemis court- 
ed him, and admired the extent of his learn- 
ing, It is even said, that the emperor and 
the empress Salonina intended to rebuild a 
decayed city of Campania, and to appoint 
the philosopher over it, that there he might 
experimentally know, while he presided over 
a colony of philosophers, the validity and the 
use of the ideal laws of the republic of Plato. 
This plan was not executed through the envy 
and malice of the enemies of Plotinus. The 
philosopher, at last, become helpless and in- 
firm, returned to Campania, where the libera- 
lity of his friends for a while maintained him 
He died A. 1). 270, in the 66th year of his 
age, and as he expired, he declared that he 
made his last and most violent efforts to give 
up what there was most divine in him and in 
the rest of the universe. Amidst the great 

qualities of the philosopher, wc discover some 
ridiculous singularities. Plotinus never per- 
mitted his picture to be taken, and lie ol>- 
served, that to sec a painting of himself in 
the following age was beneath the notice of 
an enlightened mind. These reasons also in- 
duced him to conceal the day, the hour, ami 
the place of his birth. Tie never made use of 
medicines, and though his body was often de- 
bilitated by abstinence or too much study, lu* 
despised to have recourse to a physician, and 
thought that it would degrade the gravity of a 
philosopher. 1 1 is writings have been collected 
by liis pupil Porphyi y. They consist of 54 
different treatises divided into six equal parts, 
wi itten with great spirit and \ ivaeity ; but the 
reasonings are abstruse, and the subjects me- 
taphysical. The best edition is that of Picinus, 
folio. Basil, 1580. 

Plotius Crispin ijs, a stoic philosopher 
and poet, whose verses were very inelegant, 
and whose disposition was morose, for which 
he lias been ridiculed l*y Horace, and called 
Arelalngus, Jhtrat. I, NttL 1, v, 4. — — Cal- 
lus, a native of Lugdunum, who taught 
grammar at Rome, ami had Cicero among 
his pupils. ( 7<\ tie Ornt. — (iriphus, a man 
made senator by Vespasian, Emit, Hut. 3, 
If r 1 A 
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— A centurion in Caesar’s army. Cess. 2?. 

G. 3, c. 19. Tucca, a friend of Horace 

and of Virgil, who made him his heir. He 
was selected by Augustus, with Varius, to 
review the jEneid of Virgil. Herat. 1, Sat 
5, v. 40.— Lucius, a poet in the age of the 
great Marius, whose exploits he celebrated in 
his verses. 

Plusios, a surname of Jupiter at Sparta, 
expressive of his power to grant riches. Paus . 
3, c. 19. 

Plutarciius, a native of Chseronea, de- 
scended of a respectable family. His father, 

whose name is unknown, was distinguished 
for his learning and virtue, and his grand- 
father, called Lamprias, was also as con- 
spicuous for his eloquence and the fecundity 
of his genius. Under Ammonius, a re- 
putable teacher at Delphi, Plutarch was 
made acquainted with philosophy and mathe- 
matics, and so well established was his cha- 
racter, that he was appointed by his countrymen, 
while yet very young, to go to the Roman 
pro-consul, in their name, upon an affair of 
the most important nature. This commission 
he executed with honor to himself, and with 
success for his country. He afterwards tra- 
velled in quest of knowledge, and after he 
had visited, like a philosopher and an liistorian, 
the territories of Egypt and Greece, he re- 
tired to Rome, where he opened a school. 
His reputation made his school frequented. 
The emperor Trajan admired his abilities, 
and honored him with the office of consul, and 
appointed him governor of Illyricum. After 
the death of his imperial benefactor, Plutarch 
removed from Rome to Chseronea, where he 
lived in the greatest tranquillity, respected 
by his fellow citizens, and raised to all the 
honors which his native town couldbestow. In 
this peaceful and solitary retreat, Plutarch 
closely applied himself tp study, and wrote the 
greatest part of his works, and particularly his 
lives. He died in an advanced age at Chse- 
ronea, about the 140th year of the Christian 
era. Plutarch had five children by his wife, 
called Timoxena, four sons and one daughter. 
Two of the sons and the daughter died when 
young, and those that survived were called 
Plutarch and Lamprias, and the latter did 
honor to his father’s memory, by giving to the 
world an accurate catalogue of his writings. 
In his private and public character, the histo- 
rian of Chseronea was the friend of discipline. 
He boldly asserted the natural right of man- 
kind, liberty; but he recommended obedience 
and submissive deference to magistrates, as ne- 
cessary to preserve the peace of society* He 
supported, that the most violent and danger- 
ous public factions arose too often from private 
disputes and from misunderstanding. To ren- 
der himself more intelligent, he always car- 
ried a common-place-book, with him, and he 
preserved with the greatest care whatever 
judicious observations fell in the course of 
conversation. The most esteemed of liis works 
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are his lives of illustrious men, of whom he 
examines and delineates the different charac- 
ters with wonderful skill and impartiality. 
He neither misrepresents the virtues, nor 
hides the foibles of his heroes. He writes 
with precision and with fidelity, and though 
his diction is neither pure nor elegant, yet 
there is energy and animation, and in many 
descriptions he is inferior to no historian. In 
some of his narrations, however, he is often 
too circumstantial, his remarks are often in- 
judicious ; and when he compares the heroes 
of Greece with those of Rome, the candid 
reader can easily remember which side of the 
Adriatic gave the historian birth. Some have 
accused him of not knowing the genealogy 
of his heroes, and have censured him for his 
superstition ; yet for all this, he is the most 
entertaining, the most instructive, and inter- 
esting of all the writers of ancient history ; 
and were a man of true taste and judgment 
asked what book he wished to save from de- 
struction, of all the profane compositions of 
antiquity, he would perhaps without hesita- 
tion reply, the Lives of Plutarch. In his 
moral treatises, Plutarch appears in a differ- 
ent character, and his misguided philosophy, 
and erroneous doctrines, render some of these 
inferior compositions puerile and disgusting. 
They however contain many useful lessons 
and curious facts, and though they are com- 
posed without connection, compiled without 
judgment, and often abound with improba- 
ble stories, and false reasonings, yet they con- 
tain much information, and many useful 
reflections. The best editions of Plutarch 
are that of Francfort, 2 vols. folio. 1599 ; 
that of Stephens, 6 vols. 8vo. 1572 ; the 
Lives by Reiske, 12 vols. 8vo. Lips. 1775; 
and the Moralia, &c. by Wyttenbach. Pint 
A native of Eretria, during the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. He was defeated by the 
Macedonians. Pint, in Phoc . 

Plutia, a town of Sicily. Cic. in Verr. 

Pluto, a son of Saturn and Ops, inhe- 
rited his father’s kingdom with his brothers 
Jupiter and Neptune. He received as his lot 
the kingdom of hell, and whatever lies under 
the earth, and as such he became the god of 
the infernal regions, of death and funerals. 
From his functions, and the place he inhabited, 
he received different names. He was called 
Pis, Hades , or Ades, Clytopolon , Agelastus, 
Orcus, &c. As the place of his residence was 
obscure and gloomy, all the goddesses refused 
to marry him ; but he determined to obtain 
by force what was denied to his solicitations. 
As he once visited the island of Sicily, after a 
violent earthquake, he saw Proserpine, the 
daughter of Ceres, gathering flowers in the 
plains of Enna, with a crowd of female atten- 
dants. He became enamoured of her, and 
immediately carried her away upon his chariot 
drawn by four horses. To make his retreat 
more unknown, he opened himself a passage 
through the earth, by striking it with his tri- 
dent 



dent in the lake of Cyanc in Sicily, or ac- 
cording to others, on the border*, of the Ce- 
phisus in Attica. Proserpine called upon her 
attendants for help, but in vain, and she be- 
came the wife of her ravislier, and the queen 
of hell. Pluto is generally represented as 
holding a sceptre with two teeth ; he has also 
keys in his hand, to intimate that whoever en- 
ters his kingdom can never return. He is 
looked upon as a hard-hearted and inexorable 
god, with a grim and dismal countenance, and 
for that reason no temples weic raised to his 
honor as to die rest of the superior gods. 
Black victims, and particularly a bull, were 
the only sacrifices which were offered to him, 
and their blood was not sprinkled on the al- 
tars, or received in vessels, as at other sacri- 
fices, hut it was permitted to run down into 
the earth, as if it were to penetrate as flu* as 
the realms of the god. The Syracusans 
yearly sacrificed to him bliick bulls, near the 
fountain of Cyane, where, according to the 
received traditions, he had disappeared with 
Proserpine. Among plants the cypress the 
narcissus, and the maiden-hair, were sacred 
to him, as also every thing which was deemed 
inauspicious, particularly the number two. 
According to some of the ancients Pluto sat 
on a throne of sulphur, from which issued 
the rivers Lethe, Cocytus, Phlegethon, and 
Acheron. The dog Cerberus watched at 
his feet, the Harpyes hovered round him, 
Proserpine sat on his left hand, and near to 
the goddess stood the Eumenides, with their 
heads covered with snakes. The Pare® 
occupied the right, and they each held in 
their hands the symbols of their oflice, the 
distaff, the spindle, and the scissors. Pluto is 
called by some the father of the Eumenides. 
During the war of the gods and the Titans, 
the Cyclops made a helmet which rendered 
the bearer invisible, and gave it to Iduto. 
Perseus was armed with it when he conquered 
the Gorgons. Hesiod. Theog* — Homer. XL 
- — Apollod. 1, <$c. — XXygin* fab . 155. P. A * 
2. — Stat. Thai . 8. — JOiud. 5* — Ovid. Met. 

5 , fab. 6. — Pa us* 2, c. 56 . — Orpheus, 
Hymn. 17, &c. — Cic. de Nut* X). % c. 26* 
— Plato . de Rep. — Euripid. in Med. XXippol . — 
JEschyl* in Pars. Prom * — Varro* X „ X- 4 

Catull * ep. 5. — Virg. (?. 4, v. 502. Mn* 

6, v* 275. 1. 8, v. 296. — Lucan* 6, v. 715. 
— XTorat. 2, od. 5 & 18. — Sense* in Her. fur. 

Plutonium, a temple of Pluto in Lydia. 
Cic. de Die* 1, c. 56. 

Plutus, a son of Jasion or Jasius by Ceres, 
the goddess of corn, has been confounded by 
many of the inytliologists with Pluto, though 
plainly distinguished from him as being die 
god of riches. He was brought up by the 
goddess of peace, and on that account, Pax 
was represented at Athens, as holding the god 
of wealth in her lap. The Greeks spoke of 
him as of a fickle divinity. They represented 
him as blind, because he distributed riches in- 
discriminately ; he was lame, because he come 
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slow and gradually ; but had wings to inti- 
mate that lie flow away with more velocity 
than he appi cached mankind. X.uciun. m 

Tun . — Puus. 9, c. 16 & 26 ITygin. P „ [ . 

— Arktoph. in Pint. — DuuL 5* — Hesiod, 
27i. 970. — Dionys. Hat. 1, c* 55. 

Puivius, a surname of Jupiter as god of 
rain. He was invoked by that name among 
the Romans, whenever theeaith was patched 
up with continual heat, and was in want ot 
refreshing showors. lie had an altar in the 
temple on the capitol. Tibulh 1, d. 7, v. 26. 

Plyntfria, a festival among the Greeks, 
in honor of Aglauros, or r.ithei of Minerva, 
who received fiom the daughter of Ceerops 
the name of Aglauios. The w-oid seems to 
he derived fiom rrXovu t>, Inmie, because, 
during the solemnity, they undressed the sta- 
tue of the goddess and washed it. The day on 
which it was observed was universally looked 
upon as unfortunate and inauspicious, and on 
that account, no person was permitted to ap- 
peal in the temples, as they were purposely 
surrounded with ropes. The arrival of Alci- 
biades in Athens that day, was deemed very 
unfortunate j but, however, the success that 
ever after attended him, proved it to be 
otherwise. It w*as customary at this festival 
to bear in procession a cluster of figs, which 
intimated the pi ogress of civilization among 
the first inhabitants of the earth, as figs served 
them for food after they had found a dislike 
for acorns. Pollux. 

Pnxgeus, a village of Egypt, near Phoeni- 
cia. St rub. 16. 

Pnyx, a place of Athens, set apart by .So- 
lon for holding assemblies. C. Xt p. Ait * 5. 
— Pint, in Thes. <V Them. 

PojtLieius, a lieutenant of Romney in 
Spain. 

^ Podaurius, a son of -Kseulapius and 
Epione. He was one of the pupils of the 
Centaur Chiron, ami he made himself under 
him such a master of medicine, that during 
the Trojan war, the Greeks invited him to 
their camp, to stop a pestilence which hail 
baffled the skill of all their physicians. Some, 
however, suppose, that he went to the Trojan 
war not in the capacity of a physician in the 
Grecian army, but as a warrior attended by 
his brother Macbaon, in 60 ships with sol- 
diers from CEehalia, tthome, andTrica. At 
his return from the Trojan war, Podalirius 
was shipwrecked on the coast of Curia, 
where he cured of the falling sickness and 
married a daughter of Damoctas the king of 
the place. He fixed his habitation there, 
and built two towns, one of which be eatlud 
Syrna, by the name of his wife. The Ca- 
tions, after his death, built him a temple, and 
paid him divine honors. JJietys Cret. — - Q,. 
Smyrn * 6 Sc 9. — Odd. de Art. Am* 2. Prist* 
el. G. — Paus. 3. — — A llutulian engaged 
in the wais of -.Eneas and Tumus. Hr#. 
Mn. 12. v. 304. 

Podab.ce, a daughter of Dauaus. ApyUeA* 

, PODARCEH, 



Podarces, a son of Iphiclus of Thessaly, 
who went to the Trojan war. — The first 
name of Priam. When Troy was taken by 
Hercules, he was redeemed fioin slavery by 
his sister Ilesione, and from thence received 
the name of Priam. [ Fid. Priamus.] 

Podares, a general of Mantinea, in the age 
of Epaminondas. Pa us. 8, c. 9. 

Podakgf, one of the Harpyes, mother of 
two of the horses of Achilles, by the Ze- 
phyrs. The word intimates the swiftness of 
her feet. 

PoDAiiGirs, a charioteer of Hector. 
Homer . 

Pceas, son of Thaumacns, was among the 

Argonauts. The father of Philoctetes. 

The son is often called Pccantia protest on ac- 
count of his father. Ovid. Met . 13, v. 45. 

PcecjEle, a celebrated portico at Athens, 
which received its name from the variety 
(<rt>ixiXc>s) of paintings which it contained. It 
was there that Zeno kept Ills school, and the 
stoics also received their lessons tlieie, whence 
their name (d <$ox, a porch). The Poecile 
was adorned with pictures of gods and bene- 
factors, and among many others were those of 
the siege and sacking of Troy, the battle of 
Theseus against the Amazons, the fight be- 
tween the Lacedemonians and Athenians at 
CEnoe in Argolis, and of Atticus the great 
friend of Athens. The only reward which 
Miltiades obtained after the battle of Mara- 
thon, was to have Ins picture drawn more 
conspicuous than tliat of the rest of the offi- 
cers that fought with him, in the represent- 
ation which was made of the engagement, 
which was hung up in the Poecile, in com- 
memoration of that celebrated victory. C. 
Jtfep. in Milt . $ in Attic . 5. — - Pans. 1. — 
Bin. 35. 

Posni, a name given to the Carthaginians. 
It seems to be a corruption of the word 
' Phccni or Phcenices , as the Carthaginians were 
of Phoenician origin. Servius ad Virg. 1, v. 
302. 

Poeon. [ Vid . Paeon.] 

Pceonia, a part of Macedonia. [ Fid. 
Paeonia.] 

Pceus, a part of mount Pindus. 

Pogon, a harbour of the Trcczeruans on 
the coast of the Peloponnesus. It received 
this name on account of its appearing to come 
forward before the town of Trcezeno, as the 
beard (ir&yw) does from the dim. Strab. 1. 
— -Mela, 2. 

Pola, a city of Istna, founded by the Col- 
chians, and afterwards made a Homan colony, 
and called Pietas Julia. Plin . 3, c. 9. «— Mela , 

2, c. 5.— —Strab. 1 & 5. 

Polemarchus. [Vid. Archon.] The 

assassin of Polydorus king of Sparta. Pans. 

3, c. 3. 

Polemocratia, a queen of Thrace, who 
fled to Brutus after the murder of Ctesar. She 
retired from her kingdom because her subjects 
had lately murdered her husband, 
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Polemon, a youth of A (liens, son of Phi- 
lostratus. lie was much given to debauchery 
and extravagance, and spent the greatest pait 
of his life in riot and diunkenncss. He once, 
when intoxicated, entered the school of Xeno- 
ciates, while the philosopher was giving his 
pupils a lectin e upon the effects of intempe- 
rance, and he was so struck with the eloquence 
of the academician, and the force of his argu- 
ments. that from that moment he l enounced 
the dissipated life he had led, and applied 
himself totally to the study of philosophy. 
He was then in the 30th year of his age, and 
from that time he never drank any other li- 
quor but water : and after the death of Xe- 
nocrates he succeeded in the school where his 
reformation had been effected. He died 
about 270 yeais befoie Christ, in an extreme 
old age. Diog. in vita. — Ho rat. 2, Sal. 5. 
v. 254. — Val. Max. 6 , c. 9. — A son of Zeno 
the rhetorician, made king of Pontus by An- 
tony. Ho attended bis patron in his ex- 
pedition against Parthia. After the battle 
of Actium, he was received into favor by Au- 
gustus, though he had fought in the cause of 
Antony. He was killed some time after by 
the barbarians near the Palus Maeotis, against 

whom he had made war. Strab. — Dion. . 

His son, of the same name, was confirmed on 
bis father’s throne by the Roman emperors, 
and the province of Cilicia was also added to 

his kingdom by Claudius. An officer in 

the army of Alexander, intimate with Philo- 
tas, Sec. Curl. 7, C. 1, Sec. A rhetori- 

cian at Rome, who wrote a poem on weights 
and measures still extant. He was master to 
Perseus, the celebrated satirist, and died in 

the age of Nero. A sophist of Laodice 

in Asia Minor, in the reign of Adrian. He 
was often sent to the emperor with an em- 
bassy by his countrymen, which he executed 
with great success. He was greatly favored 
by Adrian, from whom he exti acted much 
money. In the 56th year of his age he bu- 
ried himself alive, as he labored with the 
gout. He wrote declamations in Greek. 

P olemonium, now Vatija, a town of Pontus, 
at the east of the mouth of the Thermodon. 

Polias, a surname of Minerva, as protec- 
tress of cities. 

Policiina, a town of Troas on Ida. He- 

rodot. 6, c. 28. Another of Crete. Thu *. 

cyd. 2, c. 85. 

Polieia, a festival at Thebes in honor of 
Apollo, who was represented there with grey 
hair (snjJUa?,) contrary to the practice of all 
other places. The victim was a bull, but 
when it happened ouce that no bull could 
be found, an ox was taken from the cart 
and sacrificed. From that time the sacri- 
fice of laboring oxen was deemed lawful, 
though before it was looked upon as a ca- 
pital crime. 

Poliorcetes, {destroyer of cities,) a sur- 
name given to Demetrius, son of Antigonus. 
Plut, in Hemet. 


Pousma, 



Polisma, a town of Troas, on the Simois. 
Strab. 13. 

Polistratus. an Epicurean philosopher 
born the same clay as Ilippoclidcs, with whom 
he always lived in the greatest intimacy. 
They both died at the same hour. Dio". — 
Fal. Max. 1. 

Poutiss, a son of Priam and Hecuba, 
killed by Pyirhus in his father’s presence. 
Firg. JEn . 2, v. 526, See. llis fou, who 
boie tlie same name, followed iEneas into 
Italy, and was one of the fiiends of young 
Ascanius. Td. 5, v. 564. 

Politouium, a city of the Latins destroyed 
by the Romans, befoie Chiist 659. Lw. 1, 
c. 55. 

I\>llinea, a prostitute, Ac. Juv. 2, 

v. 68. 

Polt.a Aiiofntviua, the wife of the poet 
Lucan. She assisted her husband m coi reel- 
ing the three liist books of his Plnusalia. 
Slat. Syh\ 1 Sc 2. 

Polt.fntia, now Po&yzw, a town of Li- 
guria in Italy famous for wool. Theie 
was a celebrated battle fought there be- 
tween the Romans and Alaric, king of 
the Huns, about the 403d year of the 
Christian era, in which the former, ac- 
cording to some, obtained the victory. 
Mda, 2, c. 7. — PI in. 8, c. 48. — Suet. 
Tib. 57. —SU. 8, v. 598. — Cic. 1 1, Fain. 15. 

A town of Majorca. 2’lin. & Mela, 

of Picenum. Liv. 59, c. 4*1. 1. 41,* 

c. 27. 

Polles, a Greek poet whose writings were 
so obscure and unintelligible that his name be- 
came proverbial. Saidas. 

Pollio, C. A sin i us, a Roman consul 
under the reign of Augustus, who distin- 
guished himself as much by his eloquence i 
and writings as by his exploits in the field. 
He defeated the Dalmatians, and favored 
the cause of Antony against Augustus. He 
patronized, with great liberality, tlie poets 
Virgil and Horace, who have immortalized 
him in their writings. lie was tlie first who 
raised a public library at Rome, and in- 
deed his example was afterwards followed 
by many of the emperors, in his library 
were placed the statues of all the learned 
men of every age, and Varro was tlie only 
person who was honored there during his 
life-time. He was witli J. Caesar when he 
ci ossed the Rubicon. He was greatly esteemed 
by Augustus, when ho had become one of his 
adherents, after the ruin of Antony. Pollio 
wrote some tragedies, oriftions, and an history, 
which was divided into 17 books. All those 
compositions are lost, and nothing remains 
of his writings except a few letters to Cicero. 
He died in the 80th year of his age, 
A. D. 4. He is tlie person in whose honor 
Virgil has inscribed his fourth eclogue, Pol- 
I'm, as a reconciliation was effected between 
Augustus and Antony during his con- 
sulship. The poet, it is supposed by some, 
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makes mention of a son of the consul born 
about this time, and is lavish in his excur- 
sions into futurity, and his predictions of ap- 
proaching prosperity. I'aterc. 2, c. 86. 

Ho rat. 2, od. 1. Sat. 10, 1. 1* — J7rg. 7?c 1.5 
Sc 4. — Val. Mux. 8, c. 15. — Quint. 10.—— 
Annius, a man accused of sedition befoie 
Tiberius, and acquitted. He aflci wards con- 
spired against Nero, &c. Tacit. <>, c. 9. 

1. 15, c. 56. Vcdius, one of the friends 

of Augustus, who used to feed his fishes 
with human flesh. This cruelty was dis- 
covered when one of Ills servants bioke 
a glass in the presence of Augustus, who 
had boon invited to a feast. The master 
ordered tlie sen ant to be seized ; but 
he threw hunself at the feet of the cm- 
peioi, and begged him to inteifoio, and 
not to sullei him to be devout ed by 
fishes. Upon this the causes of his appre- 
hension were examined, .and Augustus, 
astonished at the barbarity of his favorite, 
caused his servant to be dismissed, all the 
fish-ponds to be filled up, and the crys> 
tal glasses of Pollio to be broken to 

pieces. A man who poisoned Britan- 

ntcus, at the instigation of Nero. — An 
historian in tlie age of Constantine the 

Gieat A sophist in the age of Pompey 

the Great. A friend of the emperor 

Vespasian. 

Polus, a commander of the Lacedae- 
monian fleet defeated at Naxos, B. C. 377. 
I)iod. 

Poluus Felix, a friend of the poet 
Statius, to whom he dedicated his second 
Sylva. 

Poluuta, now Final, a town of Genoa. 

Poli.utia, a daughter of L. Yetus, put 
to death after her husband Rubellius Plautus, 
by order of Nero, &e. Tacit . 16. Ann . 
c. 10 & 1 1. 

Pollux, a son of Jupiter by Lcdu the 
wife of Tyndarus, He was brother to Cas- 
tor. [ Fid. Castor. ] — A Greek writer, who 
florished A. D. 186, in tlie reign of Corn- 
modus, and died in die 58th year of his age, 
lie was bom at Naucratis, and taught 
rhetoric at Athens, and wrote an useful work 
called Onomasticon, of which the best edition 
is that of Hemsterhusius, 2 vols. fob Amst 
1706. 

Poltis, a king of Thrace, in the time of 
tlie Trojan war. 

Polos, a celebrated Grecian actor. — A 
sopliist of Agrigentum. 

Polusca, a town of Latium, formerly tlie 
capital of die Volsci, The inhabitants were 
called Pallustini. Liv. 2, c. 39. 

Poly Auras, a native of Macedonia, who 
wrote eight books in Greek of stratagems, 
which he dedicated to tlie emperors Anto- 
ninus and Verus, wliile they wore making war 
against the Parthiaus. He wrote also other 
books which have been lost, among which 
was an history, witli a description of tlie city 
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of Thebes. The best editions of his stra- i receive fiom the gratitude of his citizens. 


tagems are those of Masvicius, 8vo. L. Bat. 
1690, and of Mursinna, 12mo. Berlin. 17 56. 

A fiiend of Philopcemen. An 

orator in the age of Julius C cesar. He 
wrote in three books an account of An- 
tony’s expedition in Parthia, and like- 
wise published orations. — A mathema- 
tician, who afterwards followed the tenets 
of Epicurus, and disregarded geometry 
as a false and useless study. Cic . m Acad, 
queest. 4. 

Polyanus, a mountain of Macedonia, near 
Pindus. Strab. 

Polyarchus, the brother of a queen of 
Cyrene, &C. Poly cert. 8. 

Polybjdas, a general aftei the death of 
Agesipolis the Lacedaemonian. He reduced 
Olyntlius. 

Polybius, or Polybus, a king of Corinth, 
who married P^ribcea, whom some have 
called Meropc. He was son of Mercuiy by 
Chthonophyle, the daughter of Sicyon, king 
of Sicyon. lie peimitted his wife, who had 
no children, to adopt and educate as her own 
son, CEdipus, who had been found by his 
shepherds exposed in the woods. He had 
a daughter called Lysianassa, whom he gave 
in marriage to Talaus, son of Bias king of 
Argos. As he had no male child, he left 
his kingdom to Adrastus, who had been 
banished from his throne, and who had fled 
to Corinth for protection. Hy gin. fab. 66 . — 
Paits. 2, c. 6. — Aj)ollod. 3, c. 5. — Seneca, 
in CEdip. 812. 

Polybius, a native of Megalopolis in 
Peloponnosus, son of Lycortas. He was 
early initiated in the duties, and made ac- 
quainted with the qualifications, of a states- 
man, by his father, who was a strong sup- 
porter of the Achaean league, and under him 
Philopcemen was taught the art of war. 
In Macedonia he distinguished himself by 
his valor against the Romans, and when 
Perseus had been conquered, he w*as car- 
ried to the capital of Italy as a prisoner of 
war. But he was not long buried in the ob- 
scurity of a dungeon. Scipio and Fabius 
were acquainted with his uncommon abilities 
as a warrior and as a man of learning, and 
they made him their friend by kindness and 
attention. Polybius was not insensible to 
their merit ; he accompanied Scipio in his 
expeditions, and was present at the taking 
of Carthage and Numantia. In the midst of 
his prosperity, however, he felt the distresses 
of his country, which had been reduced into 
a Roman province, and, like a true patriot, 
he relieved its wants, and eased its servitude 
by making use of the influence which he 
had acquired by his acquaintance with the 
most powerful Romans. After the death of 
his friend and benefactor Scipio, he retired 
from Rome, and passed the rest of his days 
at Megalopolis, where he enjoyed the com- 
forts and honors which every good man can 
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and from the self-satisfaction which attends 
a humane and benevolent heart. He died 
in the 32d year of his age, about 1 24 years 
before Christ, of a wound which he had re- 
ceived by a fall from his horse. He wrote 
an universal history in Greek, divided into 
40 books, which began with the wais of 
Rome with the Caithaginians, and finished 
with the conquest of Macedonia by Pau- 
lus. The greatest pai t of this valuable his- 
tory is lost ; the five first books are extant, 
and of the twelve following the fragments 
are numeious. The history of Polybius is 
admired for its authenticity, and he is, per- 
haps, the only historian among the Gieeks, 
who was experimentally and professedly ac- 
quainted with the military operations and 
the political measutes of which he makes 
mention. He has been recommended in every 
age and country as the best master in the ait 
of war, and nothing can more effectually 
piove the esteem in which he was held among 
the Romans, than to mention that Brutus, 
the murderer of Cmsar, perused his history 
with the greatest attention, epitomized it, and 
often retired from the field where he had 
drawn his sword against Octavius and An- 
tony, to read the instructive pages which 
describe the great actions of his ancestors. 
Polybius, however great and entertaining, is 
sometimes censured for his unnecessary 
'dig! essions, for his uncouth and 111- digested 
narrations, for his negligence, and the in- 
accurate arrangement of his words. But 
every where there is instruction to be 
found, information to be collected, and cu- 
rious facts to be obtained, and it reflects 
not much honor upon Livy for calling the 
historian, from whom he has copied whole 
books almost word for word, without gra- 
titude or acknowledgement, haudquaquam 
$per?ie?Ldus auctor. Dionysius also of Hali- 
carnassus, is one of his most violent accusers j 
but the historian has rather exposed his ig- 
norance of true criticism, than discovered in- 
accuracy or inelegance. The best editions 
of Polybius are those of Gronovius, 3 vols. 
8 vo. Am st. 1670, of Ernesli, 3 vols. 8vo. 
1764, and of Schweighamser, 7 vols. 8vo. 
Lips. 1785. Plut. in Phil, in prcec. — 

Liv. 30, c . 45. — Pans. 8 , c. 30. A 

freedman of Augustus. Suet. A phy- 

sician, disciple, and successor of Hippo- 
crates. A soothsayer of Corinth, who 

foretold to his sons, the fate that attended 
them in the Trojan war. 

Polybcea, a daughter of Amyclas and 
Diomede, sister to Hyacinthus. Paus. 3, 
c. 19. 

Polybcetes. [ Fid. Polypaites.] 

Polybotes, one of the giants who made 
w F ar against Jupiter. He was killed by 
Neptune, w'ho crushed him under a part of 
tiro island of Cos, as he was walking across the 
/Egean, Fates. 1, c. 2. — Ifygin. in pro*, fab. 

Poly- 



Pol* nos, a king of niches in Egypt in 
the time of the Trojan war. Horn, Od. 22, 

v. 284. One of Penelope’s suitois. Ovid. 

Herald. 1. A king of Sicyon. — —A king 

of Corinth. [Vid. Polybius.] 

Polvcaon, a son of Lolcx who succeeded 
his bi other Myles. lie received divine ho- 
nors after death with his wife Messene, at 
LacccUemon, where he had reigned. Pans. 4, 

c. 1, &c A son of Butes, who manied a 

daughter of Hyllus. 

Pol vc a ar us, a famous Greek writei, born 
at Smyrna, and educated at the expence of a 
rich but pious lady. Some suppose that he 
was St. John’s disciple. He became bishop 
of Smyrna, and went to Rome to settle the 
festival of Easter, but to no purpose. lie was 
condemned to be burnt at Smyrna, A. I). 167. 
Ilis epistle to the Philippians is simple and 
modest, yet replete with useful precepts and 
lules for the conduct of life. The best edi- 
tion of Ikilycarp’s epistle is that of Oxon, 
8 vo. 1708, being annexed to the works of 
Ignatius. 

Poly caste, the youngest of die daughters 
of Nestor. According to some authors she 
married Telemachus, when lie visited her 
father’s court in quest of Ulysses. 

Polyciiaues, a rich Messenian, said to 
have been the cause of the war which was 
kindled between the Spartans and his coun^ 
trymen, which was called the first Messenian 
war. 

Polyclea, the mother of Thessalus, &c. 

Pol yolks, an Athenian in the time of 

Demetrius, &c. Poli/am. 5 A famous 

athlete, often crowned at the four solemn 
games of the Greeks. lie had a statue in 
Jupiter’s grove at Olympia. Pans. 6, c. 1. 

PoLYCLETUs, a celebrated statuary of Sicyon, 
about 232 years before Christ. He was uni- 
versally reckoned the most skilful artist of 
his profession among the ancients, and the 
second rank was given to Phidias. One of 
his pieces, in which he had represented a 
body guard of the king of Persia, was so 
happily executed, and so nice and exact in 
all its proportions, that it was looked upon 
as a most perfect model, and accordingly 
called the Rule. He was acquainted with 
architecture. Dates . 2 8c 6 . — ■ QuinliL 12, 
c. 10.— Another, who lived about 30 years 
after. — A favorite of the emperor Nero, 
put to death by Galba. 

Polyclitus, an historian of Larissa. Athen. 
12. ■ — JEUan. 16, c. 41. 

Polycrates, a tyrant of Samos, well known 
for the continual flow of good fortune which 
attended him. Ho became very powerful, 
and made himself master not only of the 
neighbouring islands, but also of some cities 
on the coast of Asia. He had a fleet of a 
hundred ships of war, and was so univer- 
sally respected, that Amasis, the king of 
Egypt, made a treaty of alliance with him. 


The Egyptian monarch, however, <errifit\l 
by his continued piospcrity, advised him 
to chequer his enjoyments, by lelinquishiug 
some of his most favorite objects. Poly- 
crates complied, and tlnew into the sea a 
beautiful seal, the most valuable of his 
jewels. Hie voluntaiy loss of so picuous a 
seal afflicted him for some time, but in a 
few days after, he received as a piesent a 
large fish, in whose belly the jewel was 
found. Amasis no sooner heard this, than 
he rejected all alliance with the tyrant of 
Samos, and obseived, that sooner or later 
his good fortune would vanish. Some time 
after Polya ales visited Magnesia on the 
Mieander, wheie he hail been imited by 
Oroctes, the governor. lie was shamefully 
put to death, /j 22 jeai> befoiu Christ, merely 
because the govoinoi wished to terminate the 
prosperity of Polyeiatcs. The daughtoi of 
Polyciates had dissuaded her father from 
going to the house of Oroctes, on account of 
the bad dreams which she had had, but her 
advice was disregarded. Pans. 8, c. 14. — 

Strab. 14. — Ileivdot. 3, c. 22, Sec -A 

sophist of Athens, who to engage the public 
attention, wrote a panegyric on Busiris and 

Clytemnestra. Quinhl . 2, c. 17. An 

ancient statuary. 

PoLYciticTA, or Polycrita, a young woman 
of Naxos who became the wife of Diognetus, 
the general of the Erythieans, & c. Poh/an. 

8. Anotl icr woman of Naxos, who' died 

through the excess of joy. Pint, de clur. 

Mid. 

Polycritus, a man who wiote the 
life of Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily. — > 
JJioff. 

Polyctor, the husband of Slygna* one 

of the Danaides. A poll ad. 2, c. 1. — - The 

father of Pisauder, one of Penelope’s suitors. 

An athlete of Elis. It is said that he 

obtained a victory at Olympia by bribing 
his adversary Sosander, who was superio* 
to him in strength and courage. Pans. 5, 
c. 21. 

Polydjbmon, an Assyrian prince killed by 
Perseus. Odd. Met. 5, fab. 3. 

Polydam as, a Trojan, son of Antenor by 
Theano, the sister of Hecuba. lie married 
Lycastc, a natural daughter of Mam. He 
is accused by some of having betrayed liis 

country to the Greeks. Dares Phri/. < 

A son of Panthous, bom the same night as 
Hector. He was inferior in valor to none 
of the Trojans, except Hector, and his piu- 
dence, the wisdom of his counsels, and the 
firmness of his mind, claimed equal admira- 
tion, and proved most salutary to his unfor- 
tunate and misguided countrymen. He was 
at last killed by Ajax, after he had slaugh- 
tered a great number of the enemy. Diclys 
Cret. 1, Sec. — Hmner. XI. 12, &c. — A ce- 
lebrated athlete, son of Nicias, who imitated 
Hercules in whatever he did. He killed a 

lion 



lion with his fist, and it is said that he could 
stop with his hand a chariot in its most rapid 
course. He was one day with some of his 
fiiends in a cave, when on a sudden a large 
piece of rock came tumbling down ; and 
while all lied away, lie attempted to leceive 
the falling fragment in liis amis. His pro- 
digious strength, however, was insufficient, 
and lie was instantly crushed to pieces under 
the rock. Paus. 6, c. 5. One of Alex- 

anders officers, intimate with Pannenio. 
Curt . 4, c. 15. 

Polydamn a, a wife of Tlionis, king of 
Egypt. It is said that she gave Helen a cer- 
tain powder, which had the wonderful power 
of di iving away caic and melancholy. Homer . 
Od. 4, v. 228. 

Polydfctes, a king of Spaita, of the 
family of llie Proclidac. He was son of Eu- 

nonius. Fans. 5, c. 7. A son of Mag- 

nes, king of the island of Sciiphos. He 
received with great kindness Danae and her 
son Perseus, who had been exposed on the 
sea by Aerisius. [Pul. Perseus. j ’Ho took 
particular cine of the education ot Perseus; 
but when lie became enamoured of Danae, 
he removed him from his kingdom, appre- 
hensive of his resentment. Some time after 
he paid his addresses to Danae, and when 
she rejected him, he prepared to offer her 
violence. Danae fled to the altar of Mi- 
nerva for protection, and Dictys, the bro- 
ther of Polydectes, who had himself saved 
her from the sea-waters, opposed her ravisher 
and armed himself in her defence. At 
this critical moment, Perseus arrived, and 
with Medusa’s head he turned into stones 
Polydectes, with the associates of his guilt. 
The crown of Seriphos was given to Dictys, 
who had shown himself so active in the cause 
of innocence. OvuL Met. 5, v. 242. — 

Hygin.fab. 63, &c. A sculptor of Greece. 

Tlin. 

Polydeucka, a fountain of Laconia, near 
Therapne. Sirab. 9. 

Polydora, a daughter of Peleus king 
of Thessaly, by Antigone, the daughter of 
Eurytion. She married the river Sper- 
chius, by whom she had Mnestheus. Apol- 

lod. One of the Ocean ides. Hesiod. 

— A daughter of Meleager king of Caly- 
don, who married Protesilaus. She killed 
herself when she heard that her husband 
was dead. The wife of Protesilaus is more 
commonly called Laodamia. [ Vid. Protesi- 
laus.] Paws. 4, c. 2. A daughter of 

Perieres. An island of the Propontis 

near Cyzicus. , 

Polydo&us, a son of Alcamenes, king of 
Sparta. He put an end to the war which 
had been carried on during 20 years, be- 
tween Messenia and his subjects ; and during 
his reign, the Laccdsemonians planted two 
colonies, one at Crotona, and the other at 
Locri. He was universally respected. He 
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was assassinated by a nobleman, called Pole- 
marchus. His son Eury crates succeeded 

him 724 years befoic Christ. Pans. 3. 

Herodol. 7, c. 204. - ' ■ — A celebrated cai vei 
of Rhodes, who with one stone made the 
•famous statue of Laocoon and his children. 

Pint. 34, c. 8. A son of Ilippomedon. 

who went with the Epigoni to die second 

Theban war. Paus. 2 A son of Cadmus 

and Hermione, who married Nycteis, by 
whom he had Labdacus, the father of Laius. 
I-Ic had succeded to the throne of Thebes, 
when liis father had gone to lllyricum. 
Apollod. 3. — — A brother of Jason of Pliota;, 
who killed his brother and seized upon his 

possessions. Diod. 15. A son of Priam 

killed by Achilles. Another son of Priam 

by Hecuba, or according to others by La- 
othoe, the daughter of Altes, king of Peda- 
sus. As he was young and inexpet icnced 
when Troy was besieged by the Greeks, his 
father removed him to the court of Polym- 
nestor, king of Thrace, and also entrusted to 
j the care of the monarch a large sum of 
money, and the greatest part of his treasures, 
till liis country was freed from foreign in- 
vasion. No sooner was the death of Priam 
known in Thrace, than Polymnestcr made 
himself master of the riches which were in 
his possession ; and to ensure diem the better, 
he assassinated young Polydorus, and threw 
liis body into the sea, where it was found 
by Hecuba. [Vid. Hecuba.] According 
to Virgil, the body of Polydorus was 
buried near the shore by his assassin, and 
there grew on his grave a myrtle, whose 
boughs dropped blood, when ./Eneas, going 
to Italy, attempted to tear them from the 
tree. [Vid. Polymnestor.] Virg. Mn. 3, 
21, Sec. — Apollod. 3, c. 12. — Ovid. Met . 3, 
v. 452. — Hoiner. II. 20. — Dictys Cret . 2, 
c. 18. 

Polygius, a surname of Mercury. Paus. 

Polygnotus, a celebrated painter of Tha^ 
sos, about 422 years before the Christian era. 
His father’s name was Aglaophon. He 
adorned one of the public porticoes of Athens 
with his paintings, in which he had repre- 
sented the most striking events of the Trojan 
war. Ho particularly excelled in giving 
grace, liveliness, and expression to his pieces. 
The Athenians were so pleased with him, 
that they offered to reward his labors with 
whatever he pleased to accept. He declined 
this generous offer, and the Amphictyonic 
council, which was composed of the repre- 
sentatives of the principal cities of Greece, 
ordered that Polygnotus should be maintained 
at the public expence wherever he went — 
QxdnlU. 12, c. 10. — PU/i. 33 8c 34. — ~J?luL 
in dm. — Paus. 10. c. 25, &c. — -A sta- 
tuary. Ptin. 34. 

Pol yg onus and Telegonus, sons of 
Proteus and Coronis, were killed by Her- 
cules. Apollod. 

Polyhym- 



Polyu\mnia, and Polymnia, one of the 
Muses, daughter of Jupiter and Mnemosyne. 
She presided over singing and rhetoric, and 
was deemed the inventress of haimony. She 
was represented veiled in white, holding 
a sceptre in her left hand, and with her 
right raised up, as if ready to harangue. 
She had a ciown of jewels on her head. 
Hesiod, Theog. 75 & 915. — Pint, in Symp. 
— Horat. 1, od. 1. — Ovid . Fast. 5, v. 9 & 
55* 

Polyidus, a physician who brought back 
to life Glaucus, the son of Minos, by apply- 
ing to his body a certain herb, with which 
he had seen a serpent restore life to another 
which was dead. [ Vid. Glaucus.] si pal - 
lad. 5, e. 5. — Pans. 1, c. 45. — — A son of 
Hercules by one of the daughteis of Thestius. 

si pall ad. A Corinthian soothsayer, called i 

also Polybius. A dithy iambic poet, pain- 

ter, and musician. 

Poly lacs, a son of Hercules and Crathe, 
daughter of Thcspius. 

Polymenks, an officer appointed to take 
care of Egypt after it had been conquered by 
Alexander. Curt. 4, c. 8. 

Polymeue, a daughter of Autolycus, who 
married fEson, by whom she had Jason, i 
She survived her husband only a few days. — 
slpollnd. 1, c. 15. 

Polymedon, one of Priam’s illegitimate 
children. 

Polybiela, one of Diana’s companions. 
She was daughter of Phylas, and had a son 
by Mercury. Homer. II. 16. — — - A daugh- 
ter of JEolus, seduced by Ulysses. A 

daughter of Actor. She was the fist wife of 
Peleus the father of Achilles. 

Polymjtestes, a Greek poet of Colophon. 

Paus. 1, c. 14 A native of Thera, father 

of Battus, or Aristocles, by Phronima, the 
daughter of Etearchus, king of Oaxus. He- 
rod at. 4, c. 150. 

Polymnestor, a king of the Thracian 
Chersonesus, who married Xlione the eldest 
of Priam’s daughters. When the Greeks be- 
sieged Troy, Priam sent the greatest part of 
his treasures, together with Polydorus, the 
youngest of his sons, to Thrace, where they 
were entrusted to the care of Polyxnnestor. 
The Thracian monarch paid every attention 
to his brother-in-law ; but when he was in- 
formed that Priam was dead, he murdered 
him to become master of the riches which 
were in his possession. At that time, the 
Greeks were returning victorious from Troy, 
followed by all the captives? among whom 
was Hecuba, the mother of Polydorus. The 
fleet stopped on the coast of Thrace, where 
one of the female captives discovered on the 
shore the body of Polydorus, whom Polym- 
ncstor had thrown into the sea. The dread- 
ful intelligence was immediately communi- 
cated to die mother, and Hecuba, who re- 
collected the frightful dreams which she had 
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had on the preceding night, did not doubt 
but Polymncstor was the cruel assassin. She 
resolved to revenge her son’s death, and im- 
mediately she called out Polymncstor, as if 
wishing to impai t to him a matter of the 
most important nature. The tyrant was 
drawn into the snare, and was no sooner in- 
troduced into the apartments of the Tiojan 
princess, than the female captives rushed 
upon him and put out his eyes with their 
pins, while Hecuba murdered his two chil- 
dren who had accompanied him. Accord- 
ing to Euripides, the Greeks condemned 
Polymncstor to be banished into a distant 
island for his peilldy. Hyginus, however, 
relates the whole diffeienlly, and observes, 
that when Polydoius was sent to Thrace, 
Ilionc, his sistei, took him instead of her son 
Deiphilus, who was of the same age, ap- 
prehensive of her husband’s ciuelty. The 
monarch was unacquainted with the imposi- 
tion, he looked upon Polydorus as his own 
son, and treated Deiphilus as the brother of 
Ilione. After the destruction of Troy, the 
conquerors, who wished the house and fa 
mily of Priam to be totally extirpated, offer, 
ed Electra, the daughter of Agamemnon, 
to Polymncstor, if lie would destioy Ilione 
and Polydorus. The monarch accepted the 
offer, and immediately dispatched his own 
son Deiphilus, whom he had been taught to 
regard as Polydorus. Polydorus, who passed 
as the son of Polymncstor. consulted the 
oracle after the murder of Deiphilus, and 
when he was Informed that his father was 
dead, his mother a captive in the hands of 
the Greeks, and his country in mins, he 
communicated the answer of the god to Ili- 
one, whom he had always regarded as his 
mother. Ilione told him the measure she 
had pursued to save his life, and upon tins 
he avenged the perfidy of Polymncstor, 
by putting out his eyes. JSurip. in Hecith. 
— Hygin. Jab. 102. — Virg. JEn. 5, v. 45, 

&c. Ovid, Met. 15, v. 450, &c. 

A king of Arcadia, succeeded on the 
throne by Ecmis. Paus. 8. — - — A young 
Milesian who took a hare in running, and 
afterwards obtained a prize at the Olympic 
games. 

PolynIces, a son of GEdipus, king of 
Thebes, by Jocasta. Pie inherited his fa- 
ther’s throne with his brother Etcocles, and 
it was mutually agreed between the two bro- 
thers, that they should reign each a year al- 
ternately. Etcocles first ascended the throne 
by right of seniority $ but when the year 
was expired, he refused to resign the crown 
to his brother. Polynices, upon this, fled 
to Argos, where he married Argia, the 
daughter of Adrastus, the king of the coun- 
try, and levied a large army, at the head 
of which he marched to Thebes. The 
command of this army was divided among, 
seven celebrated chiefs, who were to attack 

the 
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the seven gates of the city of Thebes. The 
battle was decided by a single combat be- 
tween tne two brothers* who both killed 
one another. [Vid. Eteocles.] JEschyl. 
sept . ante Theb . «— JEurip. Pkceniss- — Settee . 
in Theb. — Died. 4. — Hygin. fab . 68, &c. 

— Pans. 2, c. 20. 1. 9, c. 5. — Apollod. 5. 
c. 5. 

Polynoe, one of the Nereides. Apollod . 
1, c. 2. 

Polypemok, a famous thief called also 
Procrustes , who plundered all the travellers 
about the Cephisus, and near Eleusis in 
Attica. He was killed by Theseus. Ovid 
calls him father of Procrustes and Apollo- 
dorus of Sinis. [ Vid. Procrustes.] Pans. 1, j 
c. 58. — Ovid, in lb . 409. — Diod. 4. — Pint, 
in Thes . 

POLYPERCHON, 01* PoLYSPERCHON, One of 
the officers of Alexander. Antipater, at 
his death, appointed him governor of the 
kingdom of Macedonia, in preference to his 
own son Cassander. Polyperchon, though 
old, and a man of expeiience, showed great 
ignorance in the administration of the go- 
vernment. He became cruel, not only to 
the Creeks, or such as opposed liis ambi- 
tious views, but even to the helpless and 
innocent children and friends of Alexander, 
to whom he was indebted for his rise and 
military reputation. He was killed in a 
battle 509 13. C. Curt . — Diod. 17, &c. — 
Justin. 15. 

Polyphemus, a celebrated Cyclops, king 
of all the Cyclops in Sicily, and son of 
Neptune and Thoosa, the daughter of Phor- 
cys. He is represented as a monster of 
strength, of a tall stature, and one eye in the 
middle of the forehead. He fed upon human 
flesh, and kept his flocks on the coasts of 
Sicily, when Ulysses, at his return from the 
Trojan war, was driven there. The Gre- 
cian prince, with twelve of his companions, 
visited the coast, and were seized by the Cy- 
clops, who confined them in his cave, and 
daily devoured two of them. Ulysses would 
have shared the fate of his companions, had 
he not intoxicated the Cyclops, and put out 
his eye with a firebrand while he was asleep. 
Polyphemus was awaked by the sudden pain, 
he stopped the entrance of his cave, but 
Ulysses made his escape by creeping between 
the legs of the rams of the Cydops, as they 
were led out to feed on the mountains. 
Polyphemus became enamoured of Galatsea, 
but his addresses were disregarded, and the 
nymph shunned his presence. The Cyclops 
was more earnest, and when he saw Galalsea 
surrender herself to the pleasures of Ads, 
he crushed his rival with a piece of a broken 
rock, Theocrit . 1. — Ovid. Met . 15, v. 772. 

— Homer. Od. 19. — JEurip. in Cyclop ♦ — 
Hygrn. fab . 125. — Virg. Mn. 3, v. 619, 
&c. — One of the Argonauts, son of 
Elatus and Hippea, Hygin. 14* 
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Polyfhonta, one of Diana’s nymphs, 
daughter of Hipponus and Thraosa. 

Polythontes, one of the Heiaclidce, who 
killed Cresphontes, king of Messenia, and 
usurped his crown. Hygin. fab. 157.— 
One of the Theban generals, under Eteocles. 
JEschyl . Sept, ante Theb . 

Polypcetes, a son of Pirithous and Hip- 
podamia, at the Trojan war. Homer. It. 2. 

— Pans. 10, v. 26. A son of Apollo by 

Pythia. One of the Trojans whom JE- 

neas saw when he visited the infernal regions. 
Virg. JEn. 6, v. 484. 

Polysperchon. [Vid. Polyperchon.] 

Polystratus, a Macedonian soldier, who 
found Darius after he had been stabbed 
by Bessus, and gave him water to drink, 
and carried the last injunctions of the dying 
monarch to Alexander. Curt. 5, c. 15. — 
An epicurean philosopher who florished B. C. 
258. 

Polytecnus, an artist of Colophon, who 
married iEdon, the daughter of Pandarus. 

Polytion, a friend of AlcibiaJes, with 
whom he profaned the mysteries of Ceres. 
Pans. 1, c. 2. 

Polytimetus, a river of Sogdiana. Curt . 
6, c. 4. 

Polyphron, a prince killed by his nephew 
Alexander the tyrant of Pherae. 

Polytropus, a man sent by the Lacedae- 
monians with an army against the Arcadians. 
He was killed at Orchomenus. Diod. 15. 

Polyxena, a daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, celebrated for her beauty and ac- 
complishments. Achilles became enamoured 
of her, and solicited her hand, and their 
marriage would have been consummated, 
had not Hector her brother opposed it. Po- 
lyxena, according to some authors, accom- 
panied her father when he went to the tent 
of Achilles to redeem the body of his son 
Hector. Some time after the Grecian hero 
came into the temple of Apollo to obtain 
a sight of the Trojan princess, but he was 
murdered there by Paris ; and Polyxena, 
who had returned his affection, was so af 
flicted at his death, that she went and sacri- 
ficed herself on his tomb. Some, however, 
suppose that that sacrifice was not voluntary, 
but that the manes of Achilles appeared to 
the Greeks as they were going to embark, 
and demanded of them the sacrifice of Po- 
lyxena. The princess, who was in the num- 
ber of the captives, was upon this dragged to 
her lover’s tomb, and there immolated by 
Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles. Ovid. 
Met . 15, fab. 5, &c. — JOictys CreU 5 & 5. — 
Virg. JEn. 5, v. 521. — Catul. ep. 65. — Hy- 
gin. fab. 90. 

Polyxenxdas, a Syrian general, who flo- 
rished B. C. 192 . 

Polyxenus, one of the Greek princes 
during the Trojan war. His father’s name 
, was Agasthenes. Homer. II 2. Pans. 5. c. 

5 . 



3. A son of Medea by Jason. A young 

Athenian who became blind, Sec. Plut. in 

Ft rail. A general of Dionysius, from 

whom lie levoltcd. 

1’olyxo, a priestess of Apollo’s temple 
in Lemnos. She was also nurse to queen 
Hypsipyle. It was by her advice that the 
JLemnian women murdered all their husbands. 

Apollon. 1. — Flacc. 2 . — Ilyguufab. 15 

One of the Atlantides. A native of Ar- 

gos, who married Tlepolemus, son of Her- 
cules. She followed him to Rhodes, after 
the murder of his uncle Licymnius, and 
when he departed for the Trojan war 
with the rest of the Greek princes, she be- 
came tlic sole mistress of the kingdom. Af- 
ter the Tiojan war, Helen fled fiom Pelo- 
ponnesus to Rhodes where Polyxo leigned. 
Polyxo detained her, and to punish her 
as being the cause of a war, in which 
Tlepolemus had perished, she ordered her 
to be hanged on a tree by her female 
servants, disguised in the habit of Furies^ 

[ Vid. Helena.] Paus. 5, c. 19. ■ ■ - - The 

wife of Nycteus. — One of the wives of 
Danaus. 

Polyzllus, a Greek poet of Rhodes. 
He had -written a poem on +he origin and 
birth of Bacchus, Vem*?, the Muses, &c. 
Some of his verses are quoted by Athe- 
neeus. 77 y gin. P* A. 2, c. 14. An Athe- 

nian archon. 

Pom a x iKTimES, a Parthian soldier, who 
killed Crassus according to some. Plat. 

PoMETIA, PoMETII, and PoMKTIA SlJES- 
sa, a town of the Volsci in Latiuin, totally 
destroyed by the Romans, because it had 
revolted Virg. JEn. 6 , v. 77 5. — Liu. 2, | 
c. 17. 

Pometina, one of the tribes of the peo. 
pie at Rome. 

Pomona, a nymph at Rome who was 
supposed to preside over gardens and to lie 
the goddess of all sorts of fruit-trees. She 
had a temple at Rome, and a regular priest 
called Fla men Pomonahs, who offered sa- 
crifices to her divinity, for the preservation 
of fruit. She was generally represented 
as sitting on a basket full of flowers, and 
fruit, and holding a bough in one hand, 
and apples in the other. Pomona was 
particularly delighted with the cultivation of 
the earth, she disdained the toils of tlie 
field, and the fatigues of hunting. Many 
of the gods of the country endeavoured to 
gain her affection, but she received their ad- 
dresses with coldness. Vertumnus was the 
only one who, by assuming different shapes, 
and introducing himself into her company, 
under the form of an old woman, prevailed 
upon her to break her vow of celibacy and 
to marry him. This deity was unknown 
among the Greeks. Ovid. Met. 14, v. 628, &c. 
— Festus. de V. sig. 

Pompeia, a daughter of Sextus Pompey, 
by Scribonia. She was promised to Mar- 
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cellus, as a means of procui ing a recoil* 
ciliation between her father and the triumvirs, 
but she married Scnbonius Libo. — ■ A 
daughter of Pompey the Great, Julius 
Cscsai’s third wife. She was accused of inf- 
continence, because Clodius had intioduced 
himself in women’s cl oaths into the loom 
where she was celebrating the mysteries or 
Cybele. Caesar repudiated her upon, this 

accusation. Plut. The wife of Annaeus 

Seneca, was the daughter of Pompeius Pau- 

linus. There was a portico at Rome, 

called Pompeia, much frequented by all orders 
of people. Ovid, art . am. v. 67. —— ■ Mart. II, 
ep . 48. 

Po vi PE i a lex, by Pompey the Great, 
do mnbitu, A. U. C. 701. It ordained that 
whatever pei son had been convicted of the 
crime of ambitus, should be pardoned, pro- 
vided he could impeach two others of the 
same crime, and occasion the condemna- 
tion of one of them. Another by the 

same, A. U. C. 701, which forbade the use 
of hmdatorcs in trials, or persons who gave 
a good character of the prisoner then im- 
peached Another by the same, A. U. C. 

683. It restored to the tribunes their ori- 
ginal power and authority, of which they 
had been deprived by tlic Cornelian law, 

Another by the same, A. U. C. 701. 

It shortened the forms of trials, and en- 
acted that the tlnee first days of a trial 
should be employed in examining witnesses, 
and it allowed only one day to the parties 
to make their accusation and defence. The 
plaintiff was confined to two hours, and 
the defendant to three. This law had for 
its object the viols, which happened fiom the 

quairels of Clodius and Milo. Another 

by the same, A. U. C. 698. It required, 
that the judges should be tlic richest of 
every century, contrary to the usual form. 
It was however requisite that they should 
be such as the Aurelian law prescribed. 

Another of the same, A. U. C. 701. 

Pompey was by tills empowered to con- 
tinue. in the government of Spain five years 
longer. 

Pompeian us, Jupitek, a large statue of 
Jupiter, near Pompey’s theatre, whence it 
received its name. PLin. 3*1, c. 7. 

Pompeia nus, a Roman knight of An- 
tioch, raised to offices of the greatest trust} 
under the emperor Aurelius, whose daughter 
Lucilla he married. He lived in great 
popularity at Rome, and retired fiom the 
court when Commodus succeeded to the 
imperial crown. He ought, according to 
Julian’s opinion, to have been chosen and 

adopted as successor by M. Aurelius. 

A general of Maxentius, killed by Constan- 
tine. A Roman put to death by Cara™ 

cal la. 

Pompeii or Pompeium, a town of Cam- 
pania, built, as some suppose, by Hercules, 
and so called because the hero there exhibited 
S s the 
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the long procession ( pompa ), of the heads 
of Geryon, which he had obtained by con- 
quest. It was partly demolished by an 
earthquake, A. D. 65, and afterwards re- 
built. Sixteen years after it was swallowed 
up by another earthquake, which accom- 
panied one of the eruptions of mount Vesuvius. 
Herculaneum, in its neighbourhood, shared 
the same fate. The people of the town 
were then assembled in a theatre, where 
public spectacles were exhibited. [ Vid. Her- 
culaneum.] Liu. 9, c. 58. — Strab. 6. — Mela , 
2, c. 4. — Dioni/s . 1. — Seneca . Quasi. 4. — 
Salin. 8. 

Pompeiopolis, a town of Cilicia, formerly 

called Soil Mela, 1, c. 15. Another in 

Paphlagonia, originally called Eupatoria, 
which name was exchanged when Pompey 
conquered Mithridates. 

Q, Pompjius, a consul who carried on 
war against the Numantines, and made a 
shameful treaty. He is the first of that noble 
family, of whom mention is made. Elor. 2, 

c. 18 — Cneus, a Roman general, who 

made war against the Marsi, and triumphed 
over die Piceni. He declared himself against 
Cinna and Marius, and supported die interest 
of the republic. He was surnamed Strabo, 
because he squinted. While he was march- 
ing against Marius, a plague broke out in 
his army, and raged with such violence, that 
it carried away 11,000 men in a few days. 
He was killed by a flash of lightning, and as 
he had behaved with cruelty while in power, 
the people dragged his body through the 
streets of Rome with an iron hook, and 
threw it into the Tiber. JPaterc. 2. — Hut. in 

Pomp. Rufus, a Roman consul with 

Sylla. He was sent to finish the Marsian 
war, but the army mutinied at the instiga- 
tion of Pompeius Strabo, whom he was to 
succeed in command, and he was assassi- 
nated by some of the soldiers. Appian. Civ. 1. 

A general who succeeded Metellus in 

Spain, and was the occasion of a war with 
Numantia. Another general taken pri- 
soner by Mithridates. Sextus, a governor 

of Spain, who cured himself of the gout by 
placing himself in com above the knee. 
Jptin. 22, c. 25. Rufus a grandson of Syl- 
la. A tribune of the soldiers in Nero’s 

reign, deprived of Ms office when Piso’s con- 
spiracy was discovered. Tacit. — A con- 
sul praised for his learning and abilities. Ovid, 
ex Pont. 4, cp. 1. — A son of Theophanes 
of MItylene, famous for his intimacy with 
Pompey the Great, and for his writings. 

Tacit. Ann. 6 . A tribune of a pretorian 

cohort under Galba.- A Roman knight 

put to death by the emperor Claudius for 
his adultery with Megsalina. Tacit. 11, Ann. 
— Cneus, surnamed Magnus, from the 
greatness of Ms exploits, was son of Pom- 
peius Strabo, and Lucilia. He early distin- 
guished himself in the field of battle, mid 
fought with success and bravery; under his 
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father, wIkkc courage and military prudence 
he imitated. He began his career with 
great popularity, the beauty and elegance of 
his person gained him admirers, and by 
pleading at the bar be displayed his elo- 
quence, and received the most unbounded 
applause. In the disturbances which agitated 
Rome, by the ambition and avarice of Ma- 
rius and Sylla, Pompey followed the interest 
of the latter, and by levying three legions for 
his service he gained his friendship and his 
protection. In the 26th year of his age, he 
conquered Sicily, which was in the power of 
Marius and his adherents, and in 40 days he 
regained all the territories of Africa, which 
had forsaken tire interest of Sylla. This 
rapid success astonished the Romans, and 
Sylla, who admired and dreaded the rising 
power of Pompey recalled him to Romo. 
Pompey immediately obeyed, and the dic- 
tator by saluting him with the appellation of 
the Great, shewed to the world what ex- 
pectations he formed from the maturer age 
of his victorious lieutenant. This sounding 
title was not sufficient to gratify the ambition 
of Pompey, he demanded a triumph, and 
when Sylla refused to grant' it, he emphati- 
cally exclaimed, that the sun shone with 
more ardor at his rising than at his setting. 
His assurance gained what petitions and 
entreaties could not obtain, and he was the 
first Roman knight who, without an office 
under the appointment of the senate, 
marched in triumphal procession through 
the streets of Rome. He now appeared, 
not as a dependant, but as a rival, of the 
dictator, and Ms opposition to Ms measures 
totally excluded him from his will. After 
the death of Sylla, Pompey supported him- 
self against the remains of the Marian fac- 
tion, which were headed by Lepidus. He 
defeated them, put an end to the war which 
the revolt of Sertorius in Spain had oc- 
casioned, and obtained a second triumph, 
though still a private citizen, about 75 years 
before the Christian era. He was soon after 
made consul, and in that office he restored 
the tribunitial power to its original dignity, 
and in forty days removed the pirates from 
the Mediterranean, where they had reigned 
for many years, and by their continual plun- 
der and audacity, almost destroyed the whole 
naval power of Rome. While he prosecuted 
the piratical war, and extirpated these mari- 
time robbers in their obscure retreat in Cilicia, 
Pompey was called to greater undertakings, 
and by the influence of his friends at Rome, 
and of the tribune Manilius, he was empowered 
to finish the war against two of the' most 
powerful monarchs of Asia, Mithridates king 
of Pontus, and Tigran es king of Armenia. 
In tMs expedition Pompey showed himself no 
ways inferior to Lucullus, who was then at 
the head of the Roman armies, and who re- 
signed with reluctance an office which would 
have made Mm the conqueror of Mithridates 

and 



and the master of all Asia. His operations 
against the king of Pontus were bold and 
vigorous, and in a general engagement the 
Homans so totally defeated the enemy, that 
the Asiatic monarch escaped with difficulty 
fiom the field of battle. [Vul. Mithndati- 
i‘um bellum,] Pompcy did not lose sight 
of the advantages which dispatch would 
ensuie ; he entered Armenia, received the 
submission of king Tigranes, and after he 
had conqueied the Albanians and Iberians, 
visited countries which were scarce known 
to the Romans, and, like a master of the 
world, disposed of kingdoms and pio- 
vinces, and received homage fiom 1 2 crowned 
heads at once ; he entered Syria, and pushed 
his conquests as far as the Red Sea. Part 
of Arabia was subdued, Judea became a 
Roman province, and when he had now 
nothing to fear fiom Mithridates, who had 
voluntarily destioyed himself, Pompey re- 
turned to Italy with all the pomp and ma- 
jesty of an eastern conqueror. The Romans 
dreaded his approach, they knew his power, 
and his influence among his troops, and they 
feared the return of another tyrannical Sylla. 
Pompey, however, banished their fears, he dis- 
banded his army, and the conqueror of Asia 
entered Rome like a private citizen. This 
modest and prudent behaviour gained him 
more friends and adherents than the most un- 
bounded power, aided with profusion and 
liberality. He was honored with a triumph, 
and the Romans, for three successive days, 
gazed with astonishment on the riches and 
the spoils which their conquests had acquired 
in the east, and expressed their raptures at the 
sight of the different nations, habits, and trea- 
sures, which preceded the conqueror’s chariot. 
But it was not this alone which gratified the 
ambition, and flattered the pride of the Ro- 
mans; the advantages of their conquests were 
more lasting than an empty show, and when 
20,000 talents were brought into the public 
treasury, and when the revenues of the re- 
public were raised from 50 to 85 millions of 
drachmae, Pompey became more power- 
ful, more flattered, and more envied. To 
strengthen himself, and to triumph over his 
enemies, Pompey soon after united his in- 
terest with that of Csesar and Crassus, and 
formed the first triumvirate, by solemnly 
swearing that their attachment should be 
mutual, their cause common, and their union 
permanent. The agreement was completed 
by the marriage of Pompey with Julia, the 
daughter of Csosar, and the provinces of the 
republic were arbitrarily divided among the 
triumvirs. Pompey was allotted Africa and 
the two Spains, while Crassus repaired to 
Syria, to add Partbiatothe empire of Rome, 
and Caesar remained satisfied with tire rest, 
and the continuation of his power as governor 
of Gaul for five additional years. But this 
powerful confederacy was soon broken ; tire 
sudden death of Julia, and the total defeat 
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of Crassus in Syria, shattered the political 
bands which held the jarring interest of 
Ctesar and Pompey united. Pompey < headed 
his father-in-law, and yet he affected to despise 
him ; and by suffering anarchy to prevail m 
Rome, he convinced his fellow-citizens of 
the necessity of investing him with diotatoi ial 
power. But while the conqueror of Mithri- 
dates was as a sovereign at Rome, the ad- 
herents of Caesar were not silent. They 
demanded that either the consulship should be 
given to him, or that he should be continued 
in the government of Gaul. This just de- 
mand would perhaps have been gi anted, but 
Cato opposed it, and when Pompey sent for 
the two legions which he had lent to Cmsar, 
the bieach became more wide, and a civil war 
inevitable. Chesar was privately preparing to 
meet his enemies, while Pompey remained 
indolent, and gratified his pride in seeing all 
Italy celebrate his recovery from an indispo- 
sition by universal rejoicings. But he was soon 
roused from his inactivity, and it was now time 
to find his friends, if any thing could bo ob- 
tained from the caprice and the fickleness of 
a people which he had once delighted and 
amused by the exhibition of games and spec- 
tacles in a theatre which could contain 20,000 
spectators. Casar was now near Rome, he 
had crossed the Rubicon, which was a decla- 
ration of hostilities, and Pompey, who had 
once boasted that he could raise legions to liis 
assistance by stamping on the ground with liis 
foot, fled from the city with precipitation, and 
retired to Brundusium with the consuls and 
part of the senators. His cause, indeed, was 
popular, he had been invested with discretion- 
ary power, the senate had entreated him to 
protect the republic against the usurpation and 
tyranny of C ccsar, and Cato, by embracing 
his cause, and appearing in his camp, seemed 
to indicate that he was the friend of the repub- 
lic, and the assertor of Roman liberty and in- 
dependence. But Caesar was now master of 
Rome, andin sixty days all Italy acknowledged 
his power, and the conqueror hastened to 
Spain, there to defeat the interest of Pompey, 
and to alienate the hearts of his soldiers. 
He was too successful, and when he had 
gained to his cause the western parts of the 
Roman empire, Caesar crossed Italy and ar- 
rived in Greece, where Pompey had retired, 
supported by all the power of the east, the 
wishes of the republican Romans, and a nume- 
rous and well-disciplined army. Though su- 
perior in numbers, he refused to give the enemy 
battle, while Cmsar continually harassed him, 
and even attacked his camp. Pompey repelled 
him with great success, and he might have 
decided the war, if he had continued to pursue 
the enemy, while their confusion was great, 
and their escape almost impossible. Want of 
provisions obliged Csesar to advance towards 
Thessaly ; Pompey pursued him, and in the 
plains of Hiaxsaiia the two armies engaged. 
The whole was conducted against the advice 
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ancl approbation of Pompey ; and by suffering 
his troops to wait for the approach of the 
enemy, he deprived his soldiers of that ad- 
vantage which the army of Caesar obtained 
by running to the charge with spirit, vigor, 
and animation. The cavalry of Pompey 
soon gave way, and the general letircd to 
his camp, overwhelmed with grief and shame. 
But here there was no safety, the conquei or 
pushed on every side, and Pompey dis- 
guised himself, and fled to the sea-coast, 
whence he passed to Egypt, where he hoped 
to find a safe asylum, till better and more 
favorable moments 1 etumed, in the court 
of Ptolemy, a prince whom he had once 
protected and ensured on his throne. When 
Ptolemy was told that Pompey claimed his 
protection, he consulted his ministers, and 
had the baseness to betray and to deceive 
him. A boat was sent to fetch him on 
shore, and the Roman general left liis galley, 
after an affectionate and tender parting with 
his wife Cornelia. The Egyptian sailors sat in 
sullen silence in the boat, and when Pompey 
disembarked, Achillas and Septimius assas- 
sinated him. His wife, who had followed him 
with her eyes to the shore, was a spectator of 
the bloody scene, and she hastened away 
from the bay of Alexandria, not to share his 
miserable fate. He died B. C. 48, in the 58th 
or 59th year of his age, the day after his birth- 
day. His head was cutoff and sent to Csesar, 
who turned away from it with horror, and shed 
a flood of tears. The body was left for some 
time naked on the sea-shore, till the humanity 
of Philip, one of his froedmen, and an old 
soldier who had often followed his standard 
to victory, raised a burning pile, and deposited 
his ashes under a mound of earth. Caesar 
erected a monument on his remains, and the 
emperor Adrian two centuries after, when he 
visited Egypt, ordered it to be repaired at his 
own expence, and paid particular honor to the 
memory of a great and good man. The cha- 
racter of Pompey is that of an intriguing and 
artful general, and the oris probi, and animo 
inverecundo of Sallust, short and laconic as it 
may appear, is the best and most descriptive 
picture of his character. He wished it to ap - 
pear that he obtained all his honors and dig- 
nity from merit alone, and as the free and un- 
prejudiced favor of the Romans, while he se- 
cretly claimed them by faction and intrigue ; 
and he who wiriied to appear the patron, and 
an example of true discipline and ancient 
simplicity, was not ashamed publicly to bribe 
tixe populace to gain an election, or support 
his favorites. Yet amidst all this dissimu- 
lation, which was perhaps but congenial with 
the age, we perceive many other striking 
features ; Pompey was kind and clement to 
the conquered, and generous to his captives, 
and he buried at his own expence Mithri- 
dates, with all the pomp and solemnity which 
the greatness of his power, and the extent of 
bis dominions seemed to claim. He was an 
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enemy to flattery, and when his character 
was impeached by the malevolence of party, 
he condescended, though consul, to appeal, 
before the censorial tribunal, and to show 
that his actions and measures were not sub- 
versive of the peace and the independence of 
the people. In his private character he was 
as remarkable; he lived with great tem- 
perance and moderation, and his house was 
small, and not ostentatiously furnished. He 
destroyed with great prudence the papers 
which were found in the camp of Sertorius, 
lest mischievous curiosity should find causes 
to accuse the innocent, and to meditate their 
destruction. With great disinterestedness 
he refused the presents which princes and 
monarchs offered to him, and he ordered 
them to be added to the public revenue. He 
might have seen a better fate, and terminated 
his days with more glory, if he had not acted 
with such imprudence when the flames of civil 
war were first kindled ; and he reflected with 
remorse, after the battle of Pharsalia, upon 
his want of usual sagacity and military pru- 
dence, in fighting at such a distance from the 
sea, and in leaving the fortified places of Dyr- 
rachium, to meet in the open plain an enemy, 
without provisions, without friends, and with- 
out resources. The misfortunes which at- 
tended him after the conquest of Mithridates, 
are attributed by Christian writers to his im- 
piety in prophaning the temple of the Jews, 
and in entering with the insolence of a con- 
queror the Holy of Holies, where even the 
sacred person of the high priest of the nation 
was not admitted but upon the most solemn 
occasions. His duplicity of behaviour in re- 
gard to Cicero is deservedly censured, and he 
should not have violently sacrificed to party 
and sedition a Roman whom he had ever 
found his firmest friend and adherent. In his 
meeting with Lucullus he cannot but be taxed 
with pride, and he might have paid more de- 
ference and more honor to a general who was 
as able and more entitled than himself to 
finish the Mithridatic war. Pompey married 
four different times. His first matrimonial 
connection was with Antistia, the daughter of 
the praetor Antistius, whom he divorced with 
great reluctance to marry ASmylia, the 
daughter-in-law of Sylla. JSmylia died in 
child-bed ; and Pompey ’s marriage with Julia, 
the daughter of Caesar, was a step more of 
policy than affection. Yet Julia loved Pom- 
pey with great tenderness, and her death in 
child-bed was the signal of war between her 
husband and her father. He afterwards 
married Cornelia, the daughter of Meteilus 
Scipio, a woman commended for her virtues* 
beauty, and accomplishments. Pint, in vied. — 
Flor* 4. — Paterc . 2, c. 29. — Dh. Cass . — Lu- 
can. — Appian. — Cas.Pell.Civ. — Cic. Chut. 68, 
ad Attic. 7,ep. 25, ad Pam. 15, ep. 1$. — Pu- 

trop . The two sons of Pompey the Great, 

called Cneus and Sextus, were masters of a 
powerful army, when the death of their father 
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w.e* known. They prepared, to oppose the 
conqueror, but Caesar pursued them with his 
usual vigor and success, and at the battle of 
Munda they uoie defeated, and Cneus was 
left among the slain. Sextus fled to Sicily, 
where he for some time suppoited himself; 
but the murder of Caesar gave rise to new 
events, and if Pompey had been as prudent 
and as sagacious as liis father, he might have 
become, perhaps, as great and as formida- 
ble. He treated with the triumvirs as an 
equal, and when Augustus and Antony had 
the imprudence to trust themselves without 
arms and without attendants in his ship, 
Pompey, by following the advice of his 
friend Menas, who wished him to cut off 
the illustrious persons who woie inasteis of 
the world, and now in his powder, might have 
made himself as absolute as Cacsai ; but lie 
refused, and observed it w r as unbecoming the 
son of Pompey to act with such duplicity. 
This friendly meeting of Pompey witli two 
of the triumvirs was not productive of ad- 
vantages to him, he wished to have no supe- 
rior, and hostilities began. Pompey was at 
the head of 550 ships, and appeared so for- 
midable to Ills enemies, and so confident of 
success in himself, that he called himself the 
son of Neptune, and the lord of the sea. 
He was, however, soon defeated in a naval 
engagement by Octavius and Lepidus, and 
of all his numerous fleet, only 17 sail ac- 
companied his flight into Asia. Here for a 
moment he raised seditions, but Antony or- 
dered him to be seized and put to death about 
55 years before the Christian era. Pint, in 
Anton, cjc. — Paterc. 2, c. 55, &c. — Flot\ 

4, c. 2, &e. Trogus. [I 'id. Trogus.] 

Sextus Pestus, a Latin grammarian, of 
whose treatise de verborum sigmjicalione, the 
best edition is in 4to. Amst. 1699. 

Pomwxon, a town of Spain, now Pompe- 
tuna , the capital of Navarre. Plitu 1 , c. 5. 

Poairiuus Numa, the second king of 
Home. [ Vid. Nuina.] The descendants of 
Hie monarch were called Pompihus Sanguis, 
an expression applied by Horace to the Pisos. 
Art. Poet. v. 292. Andronicus, a gram- 

marian of Syria, who opened a school at 
Home, and had Cicero and Csesar among his 
pupils. Sue ton. 

' Pompilia, a daughter of Numa Pompi- 
lius. She married Numa Martius, by whom 
she had Ancus Martius, the fourth king of 
Home. 

PoMrlnus, a fisherman of Ionia. He 
carried into Miletus Ocyroe the daughter of 
Chesias, of whom Apollo was enamoured, 
but before he had reached the shore, the god 
changed the boat into a rock, Pompilus into 
a fish of the same name, and carried away 
Ocyroe. Plin* 6’, c. 29. 1. 9, c. 15. 1. 52, 
c.11. 

Pompiscus, an Arcadian. Poly am. 5, 

Pomponia, the wife of Q. Cicero, sister 
to Pomponius Atticus. She punished with 
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the gieatest cruelty Philologus, the slave who 
had betrayed her husband to Antony, and 
she ordered him to cut liis flesh by piece- 
meal, and after wauls to boil it and eat it in 

her presence. A daughter of Pomponius 

Groeeinus, in the age of Augustus, See. 

Another matron banished from Home by 
Domitian, and recalled by Nerva. 

Pomi'onius, the father of Numa, advised 
his son to accept the regal dignity which 

the Homan ambassadors offered to him. 

A celebrated Homan intimate with Ciceio. 
I-Ie was surnamed Atticus from Ins long re- 
sidence at Athens. [Vul. Atticus.] — — 
Flaecus, a man appointed governor of Moe- 
sia and Syria, by Tiberius, because ho had 
continued thinking and eating witli him for 
two days without intoi mission. Suet, in 

Tib. 42. A ti ibunc of the people in 

the time of Smilius Aliala the consul. 
— — Labeo, a governor of Mccsia, accused 
of ill management in his province. lie de- 
sti eyed himself by opening his veins, Tat it. 

Ann. 6, v. 29. Mela, a Spaniard, w ho 

wrote a book on geography. [Vid. Mela.J 

A pro-consul of Africa, accused by the 

inhabitants of his province, and acquitted, 

Sec. A Homan who accused Manlius 

the dictator of cruelty. lie triumphed over 
Sardinia, of which he was made governor. 
He escaped from Home, and the tyranny of 
the triumvirs, by assuming the habit of a 
praitor, and by travelling with his servants 
disguised in the dress of lbtois with their 

fasces. Secundus, an officer in Germany 

in the age of Nero, lie was honored with 
a triumph for a victory over the barbari- 
ans of Gcnnany. lie wiote some poems 
gieatly celebrated by the ancients for their 

beauty and elegance. They are lost, A 

friend of C. Gracchus. He was killed in at- 
tempting to defend him. Pint, in Orac. 

An officer taken prisoner by Milhri- 

dates. A dissolute youth, Sec. — Ifomt. 

1. sat. 4, v. 52. Sextus, a lawyer, disci- 

ple to Papinian, &c. 

Pomposianus, a Homan put to death by 
Domitian. He had before been made con* 
sul by Vespasian. 

Po.mptina. [Vid. Pontina-1 

C. Pomptinus, a Roman officer who con- 
quered the Allobroges after the defeat of Ca- 
tiline. Cic. 4. Att . 16. 1. 6, ep. 5. 

Pompvs, a king of Arcadia. Pans. 8, 
c. 5. 

Pons JElius was built by the emperor 
Adrian at Home. It was the second bridge of 
Homo in following the current of the Tiber. 
It is still to be seen, the largest and most beau- 
tiful in Home. — AEmylius, an ancient 
bridge at Home, originally called Sitbtidus, 
because built with wood \sublicai). It was 
raised by Ancus Martius, and dedicated with 
great pomp and solemnity by the Roman 
priests. It was rebuilt with stones by JEmy- 
lius Lepidus, whose name it assumed. It was 
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much injured by the overflowing of the river, 
and the empei or Antoninus, who repaired it, 
made it all with white marble. It was the 
last of all the bridges of Rome, in following 
the course of the river, and some vestiges of 
it may still be seen. — — Aniensis was 
built across the river Anio, about three miles 
from Rome, It was rebuilt by the eunuch 
Narses, and called after him when destroyed 

by the Goths. Cestus was built in the 

reign of Tiberius, by a Roman called Cestius 
G alius, from whom it received its name, and 
carried back from an island of the Tiber, to 

which the Fabricius conducted. Aureli- 

anus was built with marble by the emperor 

Antoninus. Armoniensis was built by 

Augustus, to join the Flaminian to the 

/Emylian road. Rajanus was built at 

Baiae in the sea by Caligula. It was sup- 
ported by boats, and measured about six 

miles in long tli. Janicuiaris received its 

name from its vicinity to mount Janiculum. 
It is still standing. — — Milvius wasabout one 
mile from Rome. It was built by the censor 
iElius Scauius. It was near it that Constan- 
tine defeated Maxentius. — — Fabricius was 
built by Fabricius, and carried to an island of 

the Tiber. -Gardrns was built by Agrippa. 

Palaiinus, near mount Palatine, was 

also called tiona tonus, because the senators 
walked over it in piocession when they went to 
consult the Sibylline books. It was begun by 
M. Fulvius, and finished in the censorship of 
L. Mummius, and some remains of it are 
still visible. — Trajani was built by Trajan | 
across the Danube, celebrated for its bigness 
and magnificence. The emperor built it to as- 
sist more expeditiously the provinces against 
the baibarians, but his successor destroyed it, 
as he supposed that it would be rather an in- 
ducement for the barbarians to invade the em- 
pire. It was raised on $20 piers of hewn 
stones, 150 feet from the foundation, 60 feet 
broad, and 170 feet distant one from the 
other, extending in length above a mile. 
Some of the pillars are still standing.— An- 
other was built by Trajan over the Tagus, part 
of which still remains. Of temporary bridges, 
that of Caesar over the Rhine was the most 

famous. The largest single arched bridge 

known is over the river leaver in France, 
called Pons Veieris Piivalis. The pillars 
stand on two rocks, at the distance of 1 95 feet. 
The arch is 84 feet high above the water. 
— — Sirifragiorum was built in the Campus 
Martius, and received its name, because the 
populace were obliged to pass over it whenever 
they delivered their suffrages at the elections of 

magistrates and officers of the state. Tiren- 

sis, a bridge of Latium between Arpinum and 

Mintumse, Triumphalis was on the way to 

thecapitol, and passed over by those who tri- 
umphed. Narniensis joined two moun- 

tains near Narnia, built by Augustus, of stu- 
pendous height, 60 miles from Rome ; one 
arch of it remains, about 100 feet high. 
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Pontia, a Roman matron who committed 
adultery with Sagitta, &c. Tacit. Ann. 12. 

A mother infamous for her cruelty. 

Martial. 1, ep. 54. — A surname of Venus 

at Hermione. Paus . 2, c. 54. A woman 

condemned by Nero as guilty of a conspiracy. 
She killed herself by opening her veins. She 
was daughter of Petronius, and wife of Bola- 

nus. Juv. 6, v. 657. An island in the 

Tyrrhene sea, where Pilate, surnamed Pon- 
tius, is supposed to have lived. Plin. 5, c. 6. 
— Ptol. 5, c . 1. \Vid. CEnotrides.] 

Pontic um mare, the sea of Pontus, ge- 
nerally called the Euxine. 

Pontic us, a poet of Rome, contemporary 
with Propertius, by whom he is compared to 
Homer. He wrote an account of the The- 
ban war in heroic verse. Propert. 1 , el. 7. 
A man in Juvenal’s age, fond of boast- 
ing of the antiquity and great actions of his 
family, yet without possessing himself one 
single virtue. 

Pontina, or Pomptina ulcus, a lake in 
the country of the Volsci, through which the 
great Appian road passed. Travellers were 
sometimes conveyed in a boat, drawn by a 
mule, in the canal that ran along the road 
from Forum Appii to Tarracina. This lake 
is now become so dangerous, from the ex- 
halations of its stagnant water, that travel- 
lers avoid passing near it. JSorat . 1, Sat. 5, 
v. 9 Lucan. 5, v. 85. 

Pont in us, a friend of Cicero. A tri- 

bune of the people, who refused to rise up 
when Csesar passed in triumphal procession. 
He was one of Caesar’s murderers, and was 
killed at the battle of Mutina. Sueton. in 
Caesar. 78. — Cic. 10. adfam . A moun- 

tain of Argolis, with a river of the same 
name. Paus. 2, c. 75. 

Pontius Auitdianus, a Roman citizen, 
who upon hearing that violence had been of- 
fered to his daughter, punished her and her 
ravisher with death. Val . Max. 6, c. L 

Herennius, a general of the Samnites, 

who surrounded the Roman army under the 
consuls T. Vcturius and P. Posthumius. 
As there was no possibility of escaping for 
the Romans, Pontius consulted his father 
what he could do with an army that were pri- 
soners in his hands. The old man advised 
him either to let them go untouched, or put 
them all to the sword. Pontius rejected his 
father’s advice, and spared the lives of the 
enemy, after he had obliged them to pass 
under the yoke with the greatest ignominy. 
He was afterwards conquered, and obliged, 
in his turn, to pass under the yoke. Fabius 
Maximus defeated him, when he appeared 
again at the head of another army, and he was 
afterwards shamefully put to death by the Ro- 
mans, after he had adorned the triumph of 

the conqueror. Liv. 9, c. 1, &c. Comi- 

nius, a Roman who gave information to his 
countrymen who were besieged in the Capi- 
tol, that Camillus had obtained a victory over 



the Gauls. Plut. A Roman slave who 

told Sylla in a prophetic stiain, that he brought 
him success from Bellona. — One of the 
favorites of Albucilla. He was degraded 
from the rank of a senator. Tacit. — Ti- 
tus, a Roman centurion, whom Cicero de 
Senect. mentions as possessed of uncommon 
strength. 

Pont us, a kingdom of Asia Minor, 
bounded on die east by Colchis, west by the 
Halys, north by the Euxine sea, and south 
by part of Armenia. It was divided into 
three parts according to Ptolemy : Pontus 
Qalaticus , of which Amasia was the capital, 
Pontus Polemoniacus , from its chief town 
Polemonium, and Pontus Cappadocius, of 
which Trapezus was the capital. It was go- 
verned by kings, the first of whom was Arta- 
bazes, eidier one of the seven Persian noble- 
men who murdered the usurper Smcrdis, or 
one of dieir descendants. The kingdom of 
Pontus was in its most florishing state under 
Mithridates the Great. When J. Caesar had 
conquered it, it became a Roman province, 
though it was often governed by monarchs 
who were tributary to die power of Rome. 
Under the emperors a regular governor was 
always appointed over it. Pontus produced 
castors, whose testicles were highly valued 
among the ancients for their salutary quali- 
ties in medicinal processes. Virg. G. 1, v. 58. 

— Mela, 1, C. 1 & 19. — Strab. 12. — Cic. pro 
Leg. — Man. — Appian. — Ptol. 5, c. 6. 

* A part of Mysia in Europe, on die 

borders of the Euxine sea, where Ovid was 
banished, and from whence he wrote his four 
books of epistles de Panto, and his six books 
de Tristibus . Ovid, de Pont. An an- 

cient deity, father of Phorcys, Thaumas, Ne- 
reus, Eurybia, and Ceto, by Terra. lie is 1 
die same as Oceanus. Apollod. 1, c. 2. 

Pontus EuxInus, a celebrated sea, situ- 
ate at the west of Colchis between Asia and 
Europe, at the nordi of Asia Minor. It is 
called the BLick Sea by die moderns. [ Vid. 
Euxinus. 

M. Popilius, a consul who was informed, 
a» he was offering a sacrifice, that a sedition 
was raised in the city against die senate. 
Upon this he immediately went to die popu- 
lace in his sacerdotal robes, and quieted the 
multitude with a speech. He lived about the 
year of Rome 404. Liu. 9, c. 21. — Veil. 
Max. 7, c. 8. — — Caius, a consul, who, when 
besieged by the Gauls, abandoned his baggage 
to save his army. Cic . ad Heron. I, c. 15. 

— Leenas, a Roman ambassador to Anti- 
ochus, king of Syria. Pie was commissioned 
to order the monarch to abstain from hostili- 
ties against Ptolemy, king of Egypt, who was 
an ally of Rome. Antiochus wished to evade 
him by his answers, but Popilius, with a stick 
which he had in his hand, made a circle round 
him on the sand, and bade him, in the name 
of die Roman senate and people, not to go 
beyond it before he spoke decisively. This 
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boldness intimidated Antioclius; he with* 
di ew his garrisons from Egypt, and no longer 
meditated u war against Ptolemy. Vat. Max. 
6, c. 4. — Liv. 45, c. 12. — Pat ere. 1, c. 10. 

A tribune of the people who murdered 

Cicero, to whose eloquence he was indebted 
for his life when he was accused of parricide. 

Plut. A praetor who banished the friends 

of Tiberius Gracchus from Italy. A 

Roman consul who made war against die 
people of Numantia, on pretence tiiat the 
peace had not been . firmly established. 

He was defeated by them. A senator 

who alarmed the consphators against Cae- 
sar, by telling them that the whole plot 
was discovered! — A Roman emperor* 
[IV/. Nepotianus.] 

Poplicola, one of die first consuls. [ Vid. 
Publicola.] 

Popple a Sabina, a celebrated Roman ma- 
tron, daughter of Titus Ollius. She mar- 
ried a Roman knight called Rufus Crispinus, 
by whom she had a son. Iler personal 
charms, and die elegance of her figure, capti- 
vated Otho, who was then one of Nero’s fa- 
vorites. He carried her away and married 
her ; but Nero who had seen her, and liad 
often heard her accomplishments extolled, 
soon deprived him of her company, and sent 
him out of Italy, on pretence of presiding 
over one of die Homan provinces. After he 
had taken this step, Nero repudiated his wife 
Octavia, on pretence of barrenness, and mar- 
lied Fop pica. The cruelty and avarice of the 
emperor did not long permit Poppcea to share 
the impel ial dignity, and though she had al- 
leady made him father of a son, he began to 
despise her, and even to use her with bar- 
barity. She died of a blow which she received 
horn his foot when many months advanced in 
her pregnancy, about the 65th year of the 
Christian era. Her funeral was performed 
with great pomp and solemnity, and statues 
were raised to her memory. It is said that 
she was so anxious to preserve her beauty and 
the elegance of her person, diat 500 asses 
were kept on prnyose to afford her milk in 
which she used daily to bathe. Even in her 
banishment she was attended by 50 of these 
animals for the same purpose, and from their 
milk she invented a kind of ointment or po- 
matum, to preserve beauty, called poppecanxnn 
from her. Plin. 11, c. 41. — Ilk). 62. — 
Juv. 6. — Sueton . in Nor. Oth . — Tacit. 

13 Sc M. A beautiful woman at the 

court of Nero. She was mother to the pre- 
ceding. Tacit. Ann. 11, c. 1, &c. 

PorrjBus Sabxnus, a Roman of obscure 
origin, who was made governor of some of 
the Roman provinces. He destroyed himself, 

&c. Tacit. 6, Ann. 59. Sylvanus, a 

man of consular dignily, who brought to 

Vespasian a body of 600 Dalmatians. 

A friend of Otho. 

Ton LONiA, or PortaANitiM, a town of 
Etiuria, near Pisa;, destroyed in the civil wars 
Ss 4 
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of Sylla. Strab. 5. — Virg. JEn . 10, v. 172. 
— Mela, 2, c. 5. — Plm. 5, c. 5. 

Porata, a river of Dacia, now Pruth, fall- 
ing into the Danube a little below Axiopoli. 

Porcia, a sister of Cato of Utica, greatly 

commended by Cicero. A daughter of 

Cato of Utica, who married Bibulus, and after 
bis death, Brutus. She was remaikable for 
her prudence, philosophy, courage, and con- 
jugal tenderness. She gave herself a heavy 
wound in the thigh, to see with what forti- 
tude she could bear pain ; and when her hus- 
band asked her the reason of it, she said that 
she wished to try whether she had courage 
enough to share not only his bed, but to par- 
take of his most hidden secrets. Brutus was 
astonished at her constancy, and no longer 
detained from her knowledge the conspiracy 
which he and many other illustrious Romans 
had formed against J. Caesar. Poicia wished 
them success, and though she betrayed fear, 
and fell into a swoon the day that her husband 
was gone to assassinate the dictator, yet she 
was faithful to her promise, and dropped no- 
thing which might affect the situation of the 
conspirators. "When Brutus was dead, she 
refused to survive him, and attempted to end 
her life as a daughter of Cato. Her friends 
attempted to terrify her ; but when she saw 
that every weapon was removed from her 
reach, she swallowed burning coals and died, 
about 42 years before the Christian era. Va- 
lerius Maximus says, that she was acquainted 
with her husband's conspiracy against Caesar, 
when she gave herself the wound. Vah Max. 
5, c. 2. 1. 4, c. 6. — Phil, in Prut. $c. 

Porcia . lex , de civitatc, by M. Porcius, 
the tribune, A. U. C. 455. ' It ordained 
that no magistrate should punish with death, 
or scourge with rods, a Roman citizen when 
condemned, but only permit him to go into 
exile. Sallust . in Cat. — Liv. 10. — Cic. pro 
Rah. 

Porcina, a surname of the orator, M. JE. 
Lepidus, who lived a little before Cicero's 
age, and was distinguished for his abilities. 
Cu\ ad Her. 4, c. 5. 

M. Porcius Latro, a celebrated orator 
who killed himself when laboring under a 

quartan ague, A. U. C. 750. Licinius, a 

Latin poet during the time of the third Punic 
war, commended for the elegance, the grace- 
ful ease, and happy wit of his epigrams. 

A Roman senator who joined rim conspiracy 

of Catiline. A son of Cato of Utica, 

given much to drinking. 

Porrdorax, one of the 40 Gauls whom 
Mithridates ordered to be put to death, and 
to remain unburied for conspiring against 
him. His mistress at Pergamus burled him 
against the orders of the monarch. Plul. de 
virt. mul. 

Porjna, a river of Poloponrfesus. Pints. 1, 
c. 85. 

Poroselkne, an island near Lesbos. Strab. 
15. — Pliu. 5, c. 51. 
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I Porthyrion, a son of Coelus and Terra, 
one of the giants who made war against Ju- 
piter. He was so formidable, that Jupiter, 
to conquer him, inspiicd him with love for 
Juno, and while the giant endeavoured to 
obtain hit wishes, he, with the assistance of 
Hercules, ovei powered him. Horat . 5, od. 4. 
— Mart. 15, ep. 78. — Apollod. 1 , c .6. 

PouruYius, a name of the island Cy- 
thera. 

Porphyrius, a Platonic philosopher of 
Tyre.. He studied eloquence at Athens under 
Longinus, and afterwards retired to Rome, 
where he perfected himself under Plotinus. 
Porphyry was a man of universal information, 
and, according to the testimony of the an- 
cients, he excelled his contemporaries in the 
knowledge of history, mathematics, music, 
and philosophy. He expressed his senti- 
ments with elegance and with dignity, and 
while other philosophers studied obscurity in 
their language, his style was remarkable for 
its simplicity and grace. He applied himself 
to the study of magic, tfhich he called a 
theourgic or divine operation. The books 
that he wrote were numerous, and some of 
his smaller treatises are still extant. His 
most celebrated work, which is now lost, was 
against the religion of Christ, and in this 
theological contest he appeared so foruddable, 
that most of the fathers of the church have 
been employed in confuting his arguments, 
and developing the falsehood of his assertions. 
He has been, universally called the greatest 
enemy which the Christian religion had, and 
indeed his doctrines were so pernicious, that a 
copy of his book was publicly burnt by order 
of Theodosius, A. D. 588. Porphyry redded 
for some time in Sicily, and died at the ad- 
vanced age of 71, A. D. 504. The best edi- 
tion of Ills life of Pythagoras is that of Kuster, 
4to. AmsU 1707, that of his treatise, De ab- 
stmentid , is De Rhocr. Traj. ad Rhen. 8vo, 
1767, and that De Anlro Nyinpha in 

8vo. Traj. ad Rhen. 1765. A Latin poet 

in the leign of Constantine the Great. 

Porrima, one of the attendants of Car- 
mente when she came from Arcadia. Ovid. 1, 
Past. v. 655, 

Porsenna, or Porsena, a king of Etruria, 
who declared war against the Romans because 
they refused to restore Tarquin to his throne 
and to his royal privileges. He was at first 
successful, tlie Romans were defeated, and 
Porsenna would have entered the gates of 
Rome, had not Codes stood at the head of a 
bridge, and supported the fury of the whole 
Etrurian army, while his companions behind 
were cutting off the communication with the 
opposite shore. This act of bravery astonished 
Porsenna ; but when he had seen Mu tius Sca'- 
vola enter his camp with an intention to mur- 
der him, and when he had seen him burn his 
hand without emotion to convince Mm of his 
fortitude and intrepidity^ he no longer dared 
to make head against a people so bravo and so 

generous 
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generous. He made a peace with the Romans 
and never after supported the claims of Tar- 
quin. The generosity of Porsenna’s behaviour 
to the captives was admired by the Romans, 
and to lewai'd his humanity they raised a bra- 
zen statue to his honor. Lw. % c. 9, $ c. — 
PluL in Public. — Flor. 1, c. 10. — Floral . ep. 
16.-— Virg . JEn. 8, v. 646. 

Porta Catena, a gate at Rome, which 
leads to the Appian road. Ovid. Past. 6, 

v. 1952. Aurelia, a gate at Rome, which 

received its name from Aurelius, a consul who 
made a road which led to Pisae, all along the 

coast of Etruria. Asinaiia led to mount 

Coelius, It received its name from the family 

of the Asinii. Carmentalis was at the 

foot of the capitol, built by Romulus. It 
was afteiuaids called Scelcrala , because the 
500 Pabii matched through when they went 
to fight an enemy, and were hilled near the 
river Cremeia. — Janualis was near the 

temple of Janus. Esquilina was also 

called Metia, Taunca , or Libitincnsis , and all 
criminals who were going to be executed 
generally passed through, as also dead bodies 
which were carried to be burnt on mount 

Esquilinus. Fiaminia, called also Flunien- 

tan a, was situate between the capitol and mount 
Quirinalis, and through it the Flaminian 

road passed. Fontinalis led to the Campus 

Martius. It received its name from the great 

number of fountains that were near it. 

Navalis was situate near the place where the 

ships came from Ostia. Viminalis as 

near mount Viminalis Trigemina, called 

also Oslzansis, led to the town of Ostia. — 
Catularia was near the Carmentalis Porta, at 

the foot of mount Viminalis. Collatina 

received its name from its leading to Collatia. 

Collina, called also Quirinalis, Agoncnsis, 

and Salaria , was near Quirinalis Mons. An- 
nibal rode up to this gate and threw a spear 
into the city. It is to be observed, that at the 
death of Romulus there were only 5 or 4 gates 
at Rome, but the number was increased, and 
in the time of Pliny there were 57, when the 
circumference of the walls was 15 miles and 
200 paces. 

Portia & Portius. Vid . Porcia & Por- 
cius.] 

, Poktmos, a town of Eubcea. Demosth . — 

Plin. 5, c. 5. 

Portumnalia, festivals of Portumnus at 
Rome, celebrated on the 17th of August, in 
a very solemn and lugubrious maimer, on the 
borders of the Tiber. Ovid . Fast . 6 , v. 547. 
— Varro , do X. X. 5, c. 5. 

Portumnus, a sea deity. [ Vid . Meli- 
certa.J 

Porus, the god of plenty at Rome. He 
was son of Metis or Prudence. Plato . — - 
A king of India, when Alexander invaded 
Asia. The conqueror of Darius ordered him 
to come and pay homage to him, as a depen- 
dent prince. Porus scorned his commands, 
aud declared lie would go and meet him on the 
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frontiers of liis kingdom sword-in-hanri, and 
immediately he marched a large army to the 
banks of the Ilyclaspes. The stream of the 
river was lapid; but Alexander ciossed it in 
the obscurity of the night, and defeated one 
of the sons of the Indian monarch. Poms 
himself renewed the battle, but the valor of 
the Macedonians prevailed, and the Indian 
prince retired covered with wounds, on the 
back of one of his elephants. Alexander sent 
one of the kings of India to demand him to 
surrender, but Porus killed the messenger, 
exclaiming, is not this the voice of the wnetdi 
who has abandoned his countiy? and when 
he at last was prevailed upon to come before 
the conqueror, ho approached him as an 
equal. Alexander demanded of him how 
he wished to be treated; like a king, leplicd 
the Indian monarch. This magnanimous 
answer so pleased the Macedonian eonqueior, 
that he not only restored him his dominions, 
bnt he enereased his kingdom by the con- 
quest of new provinces ; and Porus, in ac- 
knowledgment of such generosity ami bene- 
volence, became one of the most faithful and 
attached friends of Alexander, and never 
\io kited the assurances of peace which he 
had given him. Poi us is represented as a 
man of unconmion stature, great strength, 
and propoitionable dignity, pint . in A/t\i\ 
— Phitostr. 2. c. 10. — Curl. 8. c. 8, ike. — 

Claud. Cons. Honor. 4. Another king ot 

1 ndia in the reign of Alexander, A king 

of Bab} Ion. 

PosIdes, an eunuch and freedman of the 
emperor Claudius, who rose to honors by the 
favoi of his master. Juv. 14, v. 01, 

PosinfuM, a promontoiy and town of 
Ionia, whole Neptune had a temple. 
St rub. 1 1. A town of Sjna below Lit Mi- 
nus. Plin. 5, c. 20 A town near the 

Strynion on the borders of Macedonia, ptm. 
4, c. 10. 

Posidon, the name of Neptune among the 
Greeks. 

Posidonia, a town of Lucania, better 
known by the name of Ptesium. [ Vid. P*es- 
tum.j 

Posidonium, a town or temple of Neptune, 
near Camis in Italy, where the streights of 
Sicily arc narrowest, and scarce a mile distant 
from the opposite shore. 

Posidonius, a pliilosophcr of Apstmoa. 
He lived at Rhodes for some time, aud 
afterw-ards came to Rome, where, after cul- 
tivating the friendship of Pompey and Cicero, 
he died in his 84th year. He wrote a trea- 
tise on the nature of the gods, and also at- 
tempted to measure the circumference of 
the earth ; he accounted for the tides from 
the motion of the moon, and calculated the 
height of the atmosphere to be 400 stadia, 
nearly agreeing with the ideas of the mo- 
derns. Cic. Tusc . 5, C. 57. — Strab. 14. — — 
Another philosopher, bom at Alexandria in 
Egypt. 
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Posio, a native of Magnesia, who wrote an 
history of the Amazons. 

Posthumia, a vestal virgin, accused of 

adultery and acquitted The wife of 

Scrvius Sulpicius. Cic. cp. A daughter 

of Sylla. 

Pos'Whjmius Albinos, a man who suf- 
fered himself to be bribed by Jugurtha, 
against whom he had been sent with an army. 

-A writer at Rome whom Cato ridiculed 

for composing an history in Greek, and after- 
wards offering apologies for the inaccuracy 
and inelegance of his expressions. — Tu<- 
bero, a master of horse to the dictator iEmi- 
lius Mamercus. He was himself made dic- 
tator in the war which the Romans waged 
against the Volsci, and he punished his son 
with death for fighting against his orders, 

A. U. C. 5 12. Liv. 4, c. 25. Spurius, 

a consul sent against the Samnites. He 
was taken in an ambush by Pontius the 
enemy’s general, and obliged to pass under 
the yoke with all his army. He saved his 
life by a shameful treaty, and when he re- 
turned to Romo he pursuaded the Romans 
not to reckon as valid the engagements he had 
made with the enemy, as it was without their 
advice. He was given up to the enemy be- 
cause he could not perform his engagements ; 
but he was released by Pontius for his 

generous and patriotic behaviour. Aulus, 

a dictator who defeated the Latins and the 
Volsci. — . Tubertus, another dictator, who 

defeated the iEqui and Volsci. Lucius, 

a consul sent against the Samnites. A 

general who defeated the Sabines, and who 

was the first who obtained an ovation. A 

manpoisonedbyhis wife A general who 

conquered the ASqui, and who was stoned by 
the army, because he refused to divide the 
promised spoils. Flor. 22. — Lucius, a 
Roman consul who was defeated by the Boii. 
He was left among the slain, and his head was 
cut off from his body, and carried in triumph 
by the barbarians into their temples, where 
they made with the scull a sacred vessel to 

offer libations to their gods. Marcus 

Crassus Latianus, an officer proclaimed em- 
peror in Gaul, A. D. 260. He reigned with 
great popularity, and gained the affection of 
his subjects by his humanity and moderation. 
He took his son of the some name as a col- 
league on the throne. They were both assas- 
sinated by their soldiers, after a reign of six 
years. — Megilthus, a consul against the 

Samnites and Tarentuies. Quintus, a 

man put to death by Antony. — — - A sooth- 
sayer m the age of Sylla. Spurius, an 

enemy of Tib. Gracchus. Albus, a Ro- 

man decemvir, sent to Athens to collect the 
most salutary laws of Solon, &c. Liv. 3, 
c* 31. — Sylvius, a son of JEneas and 
Sylvia. 

Postverta, a goddess at Rome, who pre- 
sided over the painful travails of women. 
Ovid. Fast 1, v* 635. 
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Postumia via, a Roman road about the 
town of Hostilia. 

Postumius. [ Fid. Posthumius.] 

P ot amides, nymphs who presided over 
rivers and fountains, as their name (nor up $ 
Jltivius) implies. 

Potamon, a philosopher of Alexandra, in 
the age of Augustus. He wrote several trea- 
tises, and confined himself to the doctiines of 
no particular sect of philosophers. 

Potamos, a town of Attica near Sunimn. 
Slrab. 9. 

Potentia, a town of Picenum. Liv. 39 
c. 44. 

Pothinus, an eunuch, tutor to Ptolemy, 
king of Egypt He advised the monarch 
to murder Pompey, when lie claimed his 
protection after die battle of Pharsalia. He 
stirred up commotions in Alexandria, when 
Caesar came there, upon which the conqueror 
ordered him to be put to death. Lucan. 8, 
v. 485. 1. 10, v. 95. 

Pothos, one of the deities of the Samo- 
thracians. Plin. 56, c. 5. 

Potidjea, a town of Macedonia, situate 
in the peninsula of Pallene. It was founded 
by a Corinthian colony, and became tributary 
to the Athenians, from whom Philip of Mace- 
donia took it. The conqueror gave it to the 
Olynt h ians to render them more attached to 
his interest. Cassander repaired and enlarged 
it, and called it Cassandria , a name which it 
still preserves, and which has given occasion 
to Livy to say, that Cassander was the original 
founder of that city. Liv. 44, c. 11. — JDe- 
masth. Olynth . — Strdb. l.-+-Paus. 6, c. 25. — 
Mela, 2, c. 2. 

Potidania, a town of JEtolia. Liv. 28, 
c. 8. 

Potina, a goddess at Rome, who presided 
over children’s potions. Varro . 

Potitius. [ Vid. Pinarius.] 

Potnl®, a town of Bceotia, where Bac- 
chus Jhad a temple. The Potnians, having 
once murdered the priest of the god, were 
ordered by the oracle, to appease his resent- 
ment, yearly to offer on his altars a young man. 
This unnatural sacrifice was continued for 
some years, till Bacchus himself substituted 
a goat, from which circumstance he received 
the appellation of JBgobolus and Mgophagus. 
There was here a fountain whose waters made 
horses run mad as soon as they were touched. 
There were also here certain goddesses 
called Potniades, on whose altars, in a grove 
sacred to Ceres and Proserpine, victims were 
sacrificed. It was also usual at a certain 
season of the year, to conduct into the grove, 
young pigs, which were found die following 
year in the groves of Dodona. The mares 
of Potnise destroyed their master Glaucus, 
son of Sisyphus. [Vid. Glaucus,] Pans. 9, 
c. 8. — Virg. G. 5, v. 267. — JElian. V. EC. 
15, c. 25. — A town of Magnesia, whose 
pastures gave madness to asses, according to 
Pliny. 
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ruACTiuM, a town and a small river of 
Asia Minor, on the Hellespont. 

Prjecia, a coiutezan at Home, who in- 
fluenced Cethegus, and piocured Asia as 
a consular province for Lucullus. Flat, in 
Luc. 

Prasneste, a town of Latium, about 
21 miles from Rome, built by Telegonus, 
son of Ulysses and Circe, or according to 
others, by Caeculus the son of Vulcan. 
There was a celebrated temple of Fortune 
there, with two famous images, as also an 
oracle, which was long in great repute. 
Cic. de I)w. 2, c. 41. — Virg. JEn. 7, 
v. 680. — Horat . 5, od. 4. — Slat. 1, Spiv. 5, 

V 80. 

Piunsos, a small town of Ci ete, destroyed 
in a civil war by one of the neighbouring 
cities. 

Prjesti, a nation of India. Curt. 9, 
c. 8. 

Prjbtqr, one of the chief magistrates at 
Rome. The office of praHor was first in- 
stituted A.U.C. 588, by the senators, who 
wished by some new honor to compensate for 
the loss of the consulship, of which the ple- 
beians had claimed a share. The Praetor 
received liis name a preeeundo. Only one 
was originally elected, and another A.U.C. 
501. One of them was totally employed 
in administering justice among the citizens, 
whence he was called Praitor urbanus ; and 
the other appointed judges in all causes 
which related to foreigners. In the year 
of Rome 520, two more praetors were created 
to assist the consul in the government of 
the provinces of Sicily and Sardinia, which 
had been lately conquered, and two more 
when Spain was reduced into the form of 
a Roman province, A.U.C. 521. Sy 11a the 
dictator added two more, and Julius Cresar 
cncreased the number to 10, and afterwards 
to 16, and the second triumvirate to 64. 
After this their numbers fluctuated, being 
sometimes 18, 16, or 12, till, in the de- 
cline of the empire, their dignity decreased, 
and their numbers were reduced to three. 
In his public capacity the Praetor adminis- 
tered justice, protected the rights of w idows 
and orphans, presided at the celebration of 
public festivals, and in the absence of the 
consul assembled or prorogued the senate 
as he pleased. He also exhibited shows to 
the people, and in the festivals of the Bona 
Dea, where no males were permitted to ap- 
pear, his wife presided over the rest of 
the Roman matrons. Feasts were announced 
and proclaimed by him, and he had the 
power to make and repeal laws, if it met 
with the approbation of the senate and peo- 
ple. The quaestors were subject to him, 
and in the absence of the consuls, he ap- 
peared at the head of the armies, and in 
the city lie kept a register of all the fi eed- 
men of Rome, with the reasons for which 
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they had received their freedom. In the 
provinces the pra'tors appeared with great 
pomp, six lictors with the fasces walked 
before them, and when the empire was 
cncreased by conquests, they divided, like 
the consuls, their government, and provinces 
were given them by lot. When the year of 
their praetorship was elapsed, they were 
called proprietors, if they still continued at 
the head of their province. At Rome the 
praetors appeared also with much pomp, two 
lictors preceded them, they wore the prcc~ 
lexta, or the white robe with purple borders, 
they sat in curule chairs, and their tribunal 
was distinguished by a swoid and a spear, 
while they administered justice. The tri- 
bunal was called prcctoiaan . When they 
rode they appealed on white horses at Rome, 
as a mark of distinction. The Praetor who 
appointed judges to try foreign causes, was 
called prevtor peregrinas . 'Hie Praetors Ce~ 
rentes, appointed by Julius Caesar, were em- 
ployed in providing com and provision for 
the city. They were on that account often 
colled Jhimentarii. 

Pr^etokia, a town of Dacia, now Cron- 
stadt. Another, now Aoust, in Pied- 

mont. 

Pr^etorius, a name ironically applied 
to As. Sempronius Rufus, because he was 
disappointed in his solicitations for the prac- 
torship, as being too dissolute and luxurious 
in his manners. He was the first who had a 
stork brought to his table. Horat. 2, Sal. 2, 
v. 50. 

Prjktutium, a town of Picenum. leal * 
15, v. 568. — Liu. 22, c. 9. 1. 27, c. 45. 

Prasiank, now Verdant, a Large island at 
tbe moutli of the Indus. Flin. 6, c. 20. 

Prasias, a lake between Macedonia and 
Thrace, where were silver mines. Ilervdol. 5, 
c. 17. 

Prash, a nation of India in Alexander's 
age. Curt. 9, c. 2. 

Prater ri a rex, was enacted by Pratel- 
lius the tribune, A. U. C. 598, to curb and 
check the ambitious views of men who 
were lately advanced in the state. Liv. 7, 
c. 15. 

Pratinas, a Greek poet of Phlius, 
contemporary with iPschylus. He was the 
first among the Greeks who composed sa- 
tires, which were represented as farces. Of 
these 52 were acted, as also 18 of his 
tragedies, one of which only obtained the 
poetical prize. Some of his verses are 
extant, quoted by Athenceus. Fans. 2, 
c. 15. 

Praxagoras, an Athenian writer, who 
published an history of the kings of his 
own country. lie was then only 19 years 
did, and three years after, he wrote the 
life of Constantine the Great. He had 
also written the life of Alexander, all now 
lost. 
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Praxias, a celebrated statuary of Athens. 
Paus . 10, c. 18. 

PraxidXmas, a famous athlete of iEgina. 
Paus . 6, c. 18. 

Praxidice, a goddess among the Greeks, 
who presided over the execution of enter- 
prizes, and who punished all evil actions. 
Paus. 9, c. 55. 

Praxila, a lyric poetess of Sicyon, who 
florished about 492 years before Christ. 
Paus . 3, c. 15, 

Praxiphanes, a Rhodian, who wrote a 
learned commentary on the obscure passages 
of Sophocles. An historian. Diog. 

Pilaxis, a surname of Venus at Megara. 
Paus, 1, c. 45. 

Praxiteles, a famous sculptor of Magna 
Gracia, who florished about 524 years before 
the Christian era. He chiefly worked on 
I^ian marble, on account of its beautiful 
whiteness. He carried his ait to the greatest 
perfection, and was so happy in copying 
nature, that his statues seemed to be ani- 
mated. The most famous of his pieces was 
a Cupid which he gave to Phryne. This 
celebrated courtezan, who wished to have 
the best of all the statues of Praxiteles, and 
who could not depend upon her own judg- 
ment In the choice, alarmed the sculptor, by 
telling him his house was on fire. Praxiteles 
upon this shewed his eagerness to save his 
Cupid from the flames, above all his other 
pieces ; but Phryne restrained his fears, and 
by discovering her artifice, obtained the fa- 
vorite statue. The sculptor employed his 
chisel in making a statue of this beautiful 
courtezan, which was dedicated in the tem- 
ple of Delphi, and placed between the sta- 
tues of Archidamus king of Sparta, and 
Philip king of Macedon. He also made a 
statue of Venus, at the request of the people 
of Cos, and gave them their choice of the 
goddess, either naked or veiled. The for- 
mer was superior to the other in beauty and 
perfection, but the inhabitants of Cos pre- 
ferred the latter. The Cnidians, who did not 
wish to patronize modesty and decorum with 
the same eagerness as the people of Cos, 
bought the naked Venus, and it was so uni- 
versally esteemed, that Nicomedes king of 
Bithynia, offered the Cnidians, to pay an 
enormous debt under which they labored, if 
they would give him their favorite statue. 
This offer was not accepted. The famous 
Cupid was bought* of tbe Thespians by Caius 
Caesar, and carried to Rome, but Claudius 
■restored it to them, and Nero afterwards ob- 
tained possession of it. Paus, 1, c. 40. 1. 8, 
C. 9. — Plin. 7, c. 54 & 36, 

Praxithea, a daughter of Fhrasimus and 
Diogenea. She married Erechtheus, king of 
Athens, by whom she had Cecrops, Pandarus, 
and Metion, and four daughters, Frocris, 
Creusa, Chthonia, and Orithyia. Apollod . 3, 

c. 15. A daughter of Thestius, mo- 
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ther of some children by Hercules. Id. £>, 
c. 7. A daughter of Erechtheus sacri- 

ficed by order of the oracle. 

Prelius, a lake of Tuscany, now Castle- 
hone. Cic . Mil. 27. — Plm. 3, c. 5. 

Presbon, a son of Phryxus, father of Cly- 

menus. A son of Clytodora and Minyas, 

also bore the same name. Paus. 9, c. 34 
& 57. 

Preugenes, a son of Agenor. Paus. 3, 
c. 2. 1. 7, c. 18 & 20. 

Prexaspes, a Persian who put Smerdis to 
death by order of king Cambyses. Herodot. 3, 
c. 50. 

Priamides, a patronymic applied to Paris, 
as being son of Priam. It is also given to 
Hector, Deiphobus, and all the other chil- 
dren of the Trojan monarch. Ovid. Heroid. 
— Virg. JEn. 5, v. 235. 

Priam us, the last king of Troy, was son 
of Laomedon, by Strymo, called Placia by 
some. When Hercules took the city of Troy 
[ Vid. Laomedon], Priam was in the number 
of his prisoners, but his sister Hesione re- 
deemed him from captivity, and he exchanged 
his original name of Podarces, for that of 
Priam, which signifies bought or ransomed. 

[ Vul. Podarces.] He was also placed on his 
father’s throne by Hercules, and he employed 
himself with well directed diligence in re- 
pairing, fortifying, and embellishing, the city 
of Troy. He had married, by his fathei’s 
orders, Arisba, whom now he divorced for 
Hecuba, the daughter of Dimas, or Cisscus 
a neighbouring prince. He had by Hecuba 
17 children, according to Cicero, or accord- 
ing to Homer, 19; die most celebrated of 
whom are Hector, Paris, Deiphobus, He- 
lenus, Pammon, Polites, Antiphus, Hippo- 
nous, Troilus, Creusa, Laodice, Polyxena, 
and Cassandra. Besides these he had many 
others by concubines. Their names, according 
to Apollodorus, are Melampus, Gorgythion, 
Philcemon, Glaucus,Agathon,Evagoras, Hip- 
po thou s, Chersidamas, Hippodamas, Mes- 
tor, Atas, Dorcylus, Dryops, Lycaon, Asty- 
gonus, Bias, Evander, Chromius, Telestas. 
Melius, Cebrion, Laodocus, Idomeneus, Ar- 
chemachus, Echephron, Hyperion, Ascanius, 
Arrhetus, Democoon, Dejoptcs, Echemon, 
Clovius, iEgioneus, Hypirychus, Lysithous, 
Polymedon, Medusa, Lysimache, Medesicaste, 
and Aristodeme. After he had reigned for 
some time in the greatest piosperity, Priam 
expressed a desire to recover his sister Hesione, 
whom Hercules bad carried into Greece, and 
married to Telamon his friend. To carry this 
plan into execution, Priam manned a fleet, of 
which he gave the command to his son Paris, 
with orders to bring back Hesione. Paris, to 
whom the goddess of beauty had promised 
the fairest woman in the world, [ Vid . Paris] 
neglected in some measure his father’s in- 
junctions, and as if to make reprisals upon the 
Greeks* he carried away Helen the wife of 

Menelaus, 



Mcnelaus, king of Sparta, during the ab- 
sence of her husband. Priam beheld this 
with satisfaction, and lie countenanced his son ( 
by receiving in his palace the wife of the king | 
of Sparta. This rape kindled the flames of 
war ; all the suitors of Helen, at the request 
of Mcnelaus, [Fid. Mcnelaus] assembled 
to revenge the violence offered to his bed, 
and a fleet, according to some, of 140 ships 
under the command of the 69 chiefs that fur- 
nished them, set sail for Troy. Priam 
might hav<? averted the impending blow by 
the restoration of Helen ; but this he re- 
fused to do, when the ambassadors of the 
Greeks came to him, and he immediately 
raised an army to defend himself. Troy 
was soon besieged, frequent skirmishes took 
place, in which the success was various, and 
the advantages on both sides inconsiderable. 
The siege was continued for ten successive 
years, and Priam had the misfortune to see 
the greatest part of his children massacred by 
the enemy. Hector, the eldest of these, was 
the only one upon whom now the Trojans 
looked for protection and support; but lie soon 
fell a sacrifice to his own courage, and was 
killed by Acliilles. Priam severely felt his loss, 
and as he loved him with the greatest tender- 
ness, he wished to ransom his body, which was 
in the enemy’s camp. The gods, according to 
Homer, interested themselves in favor of old 
Priam. Achilles was prevailed upon by his 
mother, the goddess Thetis, to restore Hector 
to Priam, and the king of Troy passed through 
the Grecian camp conducted by Mercury the 
messenger of the gods, who with his rod" had 
made him invisible. The meeting of Priam 
and Achilles was solemn and affecting, the con- 
queror paid to the Trojan monarch that atten- 
tion and reverence which was due to his dig- 
nity, his years, and his misfortunes, and Priam 
in a suppliant manner addressed the prince 
whose favors he claimed, and kissed the hands 
that had robbed Mm of die greatest and the 
best of his children. Achilles was moved by 
his tears and entreaties ; he restored Hector, 
and permitted Priam a truce of 12 days for 
the funeral of his son. Some time after Troy 
was betrayed into the hands of the Greeks by 
Antenor and JEneas, and Priam upon this 
resolved to die in defence of Ms country. 
Ho put on his armour and advanced to meet 
the Greeks, but Hecuba by her tears and en- 
treaties detained Mm near an altar of Jupiter, 
whither she had fled for protection. While 
Priam yielded to the prayers of Ms wife, Po- 
llies, one of Ms sons, fled also to the altar before 
Heoptolemus, who pursued him with fury. 
Polites, wounded and overcome, fell dead at 
the feet of his parents, and the aged father, 
fired with indignation, vented the most bitter 
invectives against the Greek, who paid no re- 
gard to the sanctity of altars and temples, 
and raising his spear darted it upon him. 
The spear hurled by the feeble hand of 
Priam, touched the buckler of Neoptolemus, 
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and fell to the giound. This iiritated the 
son of Achilles ; he seized Priam by his grey 
hairs, and, without compassion or levoicnce 
for the* sanctity of the place, he plunged his 
dagger into his breast. His head was cut 
off, and the mutilated body was left among 
the heaps of slain. JDictys Crct. 1, Sec. — 
Dares 1 *h ryg. — Hcrodot. 2, c. 1 20. — Pews. 10, 
c. 25. — Homer. II. 22, See. — Hu rip. in 
Troad . — Cic. Tusc 1, c. 35.— <2* Smyrn. 1. 
— Firg. JEn. 2, v. 507, Sec. — Herat . Od. 10, 

v. 14 Hy gin. fab. 110. — Q. Calaber . 15, 

v. 22 6. 

Priapus, a deity among the ancients, who 
presided ovei guldens, and the parts of gene- 
ration in the sexes. He was son of Venus by 
Meicury or Adonis, oi aceouhng to the more 
received opinion, by Bacchus. The goddess 
of beauty, who was enamoured of Bacchus, 
went to meet him as he returned \Ictorious 
from his Indian expedition, and by him she had 
Priapus, who was born at Lampsactts. Priapus 
was so deformed in all his limbs, particulaily 
the genitals, by means of Juno, who had as- 
sisted at the delivery of Venus, that the mother, 
ashamed to have given birth to such a monster, 
ordered him to be exposed on the mountains. 
Ilis life, however, was preserved by the shep- 
herds, and he received the name of Priapus 
propter deformitatem inembri virilis magni * 
tudincm. lie soon became a favorite of the 
people of Lampsacus, but he was expelled by 
the inhabitants on account of the freedom 
which he took with their wives. This violence 
was punished by the son of Venus, and when the 
Lampsacenians had been afflicted with a disease 
in the genitals, Pnapus was recalled, and 
temples erected to his honor. Festivals were 
also celebrated, and the people, naturally Idle 
and indolent, gave themselves up to every 
lasciviousness and impurity during the cele- 
bration. His worship was also introduced in 
Rome : but the Romans revered him more as 
a god of orchards and gardens, than as the 
patron of licentiousness, A crowit painted 
with different colors was offered to him in the 
spring, and in the summer a garland of ears of 
com. An ass was generally sacrificed to him, 
because that animal, by its braying, awoke the 
nymph Lotis, to whom Priapus was going to 
offer violence. He is generally represented 
with an human face and the ears of a goat ; he 
holds a stick in Ms hand, with wMch he ter- 
rifies birds, as also a club to drive away tMeves. 
and a scythe to prune the trees and cut down 
com. He w r as crowned with the leaves of 
tlie vine, and sometimes with laurel or rocket. 
The last of these plants was sacred to him, as 
it is said to raise the passions and excite love, 
Priapus is often distinguished by the epithet 
of phallus, fascinns, Ictyjihallus, or ruber , or 
rubicundus, which are all expressive of his de- 
formity. Catutt. ep. 19 8s 20* — Coburn * 2* 
de cull . hort. — Horai. 1, sat. b — TtiwU. I, 
el. 1, v. 18. — Ovid. Hast. 1, v, 415. L 5, 

v. 319 Virg, Eel 7, v. 33. & 4.v* 111. — 

Pans. 



Paus. 9, c. 31. — Ib/gin.jhb . 190. — JDiud. 1. 

A town of Asia Minor near Lampsacus 

now Gamboa, Priapus was the chief deity 
of the place, and from him the town re- 
ceived its name, because he had taken re- 
fuge there when banished from Lampsacus. 
Sirab. 12. — PUn, 5 , c. 52. — Mela, 1, c. 19. 
— — An island near Ephesus. Plin. 5, 
C. 31. 

Priene, a maritime town of Asia Minor, 
at the foot of mount My rale, one of the 
twelve independent cities of Ionia. It gave 
birth to Bias, one of the seven wise men 
of Greece. It had been built by an Athe- 
nian colony. Pa'os. 7, c. 2. L 8, c. 14. — 
Strab. 12. 

Prima, a daughter of Romulus and Her- 
silia. 

Prion, a place at Carthage. 

Priscianus, a celebrated grammarian at 
Athens, in the age of the emperor Justi- 
nian. 

Priscilla, a woman praised for her con- 
jugal affection by Statius, 5, Sylv. 1. 

Priscus Servijjus, a dictator at Rome 
who defeated the Veientes and the Fidenates. 

A surname of the elder Tarquin king of 

Rome. [Vid. Tarquinius.] -A governor 

of *Syria, brother to the emperor Philip. He 
proclaimed himself emperor in Macedonia 
when he was informed of his brother’s death, 
but he was soon after conquered and put to 

death by Decius, Philip’s murderer. A 

friend of the emperor Severus. — A friend 
of the emperor Julian, almost murdered 

by the populace. Hclvidius, a quaestor 

in Acliaia during the reign of Nero, re- 
markable for his independent spirit. Tacit. 
Hist. 4, c, 6. — Juvenal. - An officer un- 
der Vitellius. One of the emperor Ad- 

rian’s friends. — — A friend of Domitian. 
An orator, whose dissipated and luxu- 
rious manners Horace ridicules, 1 Sat . 7, 
v. 9. 

Prist*, the name of one of the ships that 
engaged in the naval combat which was ex- 
hibited by /Eneas at the anniversary of his 
father’s death. She was commanded by 
Mnesthcus. Virg. JEn. 1, v. 116. 

Privernus, a Rutulian killed by Capys 
in the wars between /Eneas and Turnus. 
Virg. JEn. 9, v. 376. 

Privernum, now Pipemo Vecchio , a town 
of the Volsci in Italy, whose inhabitants were 
called Privemates. It became a Roman 
colony. Liv. 8, c. 10. — Virg. JEn. 11, 
v. 340. — Cic. 1, Dio 43. 

Pro ba, the wife of the emperor Probus. 
— A woman who opened the gates of 
Rome to the Goths. 

Probhs, M. Aurelius Severus, a native 
of Sirmium in Pannonia. His father was 
originally a gardener, who, by entering the 
army, rose to the rank of a military tribune. 
His son obtained the same office in the 22d 
year of his age, and he distinguished him- 
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self so much by his probity, his valor, his 
intrepidity, moderation, and clemency, that 
at the death of the emperor Tacitus, he was 
invested with the imperial purple by the 
voluntary and uninfluenced choice of his sol- 
diers. His election was universally approved 
by the Roman senate and the people ; and 
Probus, strengthened on his throne by the af- 
fection and attachment of his subjects, marched 
against the enemies of Rome, in Gaul and 
Germany. Several battles were fought, 
and after he had left 400,000 barbarians 
dead in the field, Probus turned his arms 
against the Sarmatians. The same success at- 
tended liim, and after he had quelled and 
terrified to peace the numerous barbarians of 
the north, he marched through Syria against 
the Blemmyesin the neighbourhood of Egypt. 
The Blcmmyes were defeated with great 
slaughter, and the military character of the 
emperor was so well established, that the king 
of Persia sued for peace by his ambassadors, 
and attempted to buy the conqueror’s favor 
with the most splendid presents. Probus 
was then feasting upon the most common 
food when the ambassadors were introduced ; 
but without even casting his eyes upon them, 
he said, that if their master did not give pro- 
per satisfaction to the Romans, he would lay 
his territories desolate, and as naked as the 
crown of his head. As he spoke, the em- 
peror took off his cap, and showed the baldness 
of his head to the ambassadors. The conditions 
were gladly accepted by the Persian monarch, 
and Probus retired to Rome to convince his 
subjects of the greatness of his conquests, 
and to claim from them the applause which 
their ancestors had given to the conqueror 
of Macedonia or the destroyer of Carthage, 
as he passed along the streets of Rome. His 
triumph lasted several days, and the Roman 
populace were long entertained with shows 
and combats. But the Roman empire, de- 
livered from its foreign enemies, was tom by 
civil discord; and peace was not re-esta- 
blished till three usurpers had been severally 
defeated. 'While his subjects enjoyed tran- 
quillity, Probus encouraged the liberal arts ; 
he permitted the inhabitants of Gaul and 33- 
lyricum to plant vines in their territories, 
and he himself repaired 70 cities in different 
parts of the empire which had been reduced 
to ruins. He also attempted to drain the 
waters which were stagnated in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sirmium, by conveying them to 
the sea by artificial canals. His armies were 
employed in this laborious undertaking; 
but as they were unaccustomed to such toils 
they soon mutined, and fell upon the emperor 
as he was passing into one of the towns of 
Illyricum. He fled into an iron tower which 
he himself had built to observe the marshes, 
but as he was alone, and without arms, he 
was soon overpowered and murdered, in the 
30th year of his age, after a reign of six years 
and four months, on the second of No- 
vember 
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vombcr after Christ 282. The news of his 
death was received with the greatest conster- 
nation; not only his friends, but his very 
enemies deplored his fate, and even the ar- 
my, which had been concerned in his fall, 
erected a monument over his body, and 
placed upon it tills inscription: Hie Pro- 
bus imperator , verb probus, situs cst, victor om- 
nium gentium barburarum , victor etiam tyran- 
norunu He was then pieparing in a few 
days to march against the Persians that had 
revolted, and his victories there might have 
been as great as those he obtained in the two 
other quarters of the globe. He was suc- 
ceeded by Carus, and his family, who had 
shared his greatness, immediately retired 
from Rome, not to become objects either of 
private or public malice. Zos. — Prob. — Sa- 
turn iEmilius, a grammarian in the age 

of Theodosius. The lives of excellent com- 
manders, written by Cornelius Nepos, have 
been falsely attributed to liim, by some au- 
thors. An oppressive prefect of the pre- 

torian guards, in the reign of Valentinian. 

Procas, a king of Alba after his father 
Aventinus. He was father of Amulius and 
Numitor. Liv. 1, c. 3. — Ovid. Met. 14, 
v. 622. — Vug. JEn. 6, v. 767. 

Prochyta, an island of Campania in the 
bay of Puteoli, now Prociila. It was situ- 
ated near Inarima, from which it was said 
that it had been separated by an earthquake. 
It received its name according to Diony- 
sius, from the nurse of iEneas. Virg. 
uEn. 2, v. 715. — Mela, 2, c. 7. — JDionys. 
Hal, 2. 

Procilius, a Latin historian in the age of 
Pompoy the Great. Varro, 

Procilla, Julia, a woman of uncommon 
virtue, killed by the soldiers of Otho. Tacit. 
Jlgric. 4. 

C. Valerius Procillus, a prince of Gaul, 
intimate with Caesar. 

P lioc lea, a daughter of Clitius, who mar- 
ried Cycnus, a son of Neptune. Paus . 10, 
c. 14. 

Proclks, a son of Aristodcmus and Ar- 
gia, born at the same birth as Eurysthenes. 
There were continual dissensions between the 
two brothers, who both sat on the Spartan 
throne. [ Vid. Eurysthenes & Lacedcemon. ] 

A native of Andros in the Aegean 

sea, who was crowned at the Olympic games. 

Paus. 6, c. 14. A man who headed the 

Ionians when they took Samos. Id. 7, c. 

4. A Carthaginian writer, son of Eu- 

crates. He wrote some historical treatises, 
of which Pausanias has preserved some frag- 
ments. Id. 4, c. 35. A tyrant of Epi- 

dauius, put to death and thrown into the 

sea. Plut. de Orac . A general of the 

Naxians, in Sicily, who betrayed his coun- 
try to Dionysius the tyrant, for a sum of 
money. 

Proclid.®, the descendants of Prodes, who 
Baton the throne of Sparta, together with the 
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Eurysthenida*. [ Vid. Lacedtemon and Eurys- 
thenes.] 

Procne. [ Vid. Progne.] 

Proconnesus, now Marmora , an island of 
the Propontis, at the north-east of Cyzicus , 
also called Elaphonnesus and Henris. It was 
famous for its fine marble. Plin. 5, c. 32.— 
Strab. 15.— .Mela, 2, c. 7. 

Procopius, a celebrated officer of a noble 
family in Cilicia, related to the emperor 
Julian, with whom he lived in great inti- 
macy. He was universally admired for his 
integrity, but he was not destitute of am- 
bition or pride. After he had signalized 
himself under Julian and his successor, he 
retired from the Roman provinces among 
the barbarians in the Thracian Clieisoncsus, 
and some time after he suddenly made his 
appeal ance at Constantinople, when the em- 
peror Valens had marched into the east, 
and he proclaimed himself master of the 
eastern empire. His usurpation was univer- 
sally acknowledged, and his victories were 
so rapid, that Valens would have resigned 
the imperial purple, had not his friends in- 
tervened. Rut now fortune changed, Proco- 
pius was defeated in Phrygia, and abandoned 
by his army. His head was cut off, and car- 
ried to Valentinian in Gaul, A. D. 566. 
Procopius was slain in the 42d year of his 
age, and he had usurped the title of empe- 
ror for above eight months. Mmmian. Mar 

cel. 25 & 26. A Greek historian of 

Caesarea in Palestine, secretary to the cole* 
brated Belisarius, A. D. 55 4. lie wrote the 
history of the reign of Justinian, and greatly 
celebrated the hero, whose favors and pa- 
tronage he enjoyed. This history is divided 
into 8 books, two of which give an account or 
the Persian war, two of the Vandals, and four 
of the Goths, to the year 555, wliich was 
afterwards continued in 5 books by Agathias 
till 559. Of this performance the character 
is great, though perhaps the historian is often 
too severe on the emperor. The works of 
Procopius were edited in 2 vols. folio. Paris, 
1662. 

Procuis, a daughter of Erechtheus, king 
of Athens. She married Cephalus. [Vid 

Cephalus.] Virg. JEn. 6, v, 445. A 

daughter of Thestius. 

Procrustes, a famous robber of Attica, 
killed by Theseus near the Cephisus. He 
tied travellers on abed, and if their length 
exceeded that of the bed, be used to cut i* 
off, but if they were shorter, he had them 
stretched to make their length equal to it. 
He is called by some Dama&tes and Polype- 
mon. Ovid. Heroid. 2, v. 6*9. Met. 9 , v. 43* 
— Plut. in Thes . 

Procula, a prostitute in Juvenal’s age, 2, 
v. 68. 

Proculeius, a Roman knight, very inti- 
mate with Augustus. He is celebrated for 
his humanity, and paternal kindness to his 
brothers Mursena and Scipio, with whom 

he 



lie divided his possessions, after they had for- 
feited their estates, and incurred the displea- 
sure of Augustus, for siding with young 
Pompey. He was sent by Augustus to Cle- 
opatra., to endeavour to bring her alive into 
his presence, but to no purpose. He de- 
stroyed himself when laboring under a heavy 
disease. Horat. 2, Oil. 2. — Pint, in Anton. — 

Hiti. 56, c. 2d. A debauchee in Nero’s 

reign. Jitv. 1, v. 40. 

PrtocuLus Julius, a Roman who, after the 
death of Romulus, declared that he had scon 
him in his appeal anoe more than human, 
and that he had ordered him to bid the 
Romans to offer him sacrifices under the 
name of Quirinus, and to rest assured that 
Rome was destined, by the gods, to become 
the capital of die world. Plut. in Mom . — 
Lw* 1, c. J 6. Geganius, a Roman con- 
sul. Placitius, a Roman who conquered 

the Ileinici. A friend of Vitellius. 

\ consul under Nerva. A man accused 

of extortion. An African in the age of 

Aurelius. He published a book entitled dc 
regianibus, or re/igiombus, on foreign coun- 
tries, &c. An officer who proclaimed 

himself emperor in Gaul, in the reign of 
Probus* He was soon after defeated, and 
exposed on a gibbet, fie was very debauched 
and licentious in his manners, and had ac- 
quired riches by piratical excursions. 

Procyon, a star near Sirius, or the dog 
star, before which it generally rises in July. 
Cicero calls it Anticanis , which is of the 
same signification (ir^o »vm). Horat . 5, Qd. 
29. — Cic. dc Nat , JD. 2, c. 44. 

Prodicus, a sophist and rhetorician of 
Cos, about 3 9 <5 years before Christ. He 
was sent as ambassador by his countrymen 
to Athens, where he publicly taught, and 
had among his pupils Euripides, Socrates, 
Theraraenes, and Isocrates. He travelled 
from town to town in Greece, to procure 
admirers and get money. Ho made his au- 
ditors pay to hear him harangue, which has 
given occasion to some of the ancients to 
speak of the orations of Prodicus for 50 
drachmas. In his writings, which were nu- 
merous, he composed a beautiful episode, in 
which virtue and pleasure wore introduced, 
as attempting to make Hercules one of their 
votaries. The hero at last yielded to the 
charms of virtue and rejected pleasure. This 
has been imitated by Lucian. Prodicus was 
at last put to death by the Athenians on pre- 
tence that he corrupted the morals of their 
youth. Xenophon . Memor. 

Proerna, a town of Phthiotis. Liv. 65, 
c. 14. 

Prcerosxa, a surname of Ceres. Her fes- 
tivals celebrated at Athens and Eleusis be- 
fore the sowing of corn, bore the same name. 
Meurs. de MysU El. 

Prcetides, the daughters of Prcetus, king 
of Argolis, were three in number, Lysippe, 
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Iphinoe, and Iphianasseu They became in- 
sane for neglecting the worship of Bacchus, 
or according to others, for preferring them- 
selves to Juno, and they ran about the fields, 
believing themselves to be cows, and flying 
away not to be harnessed to the plough or 
to the chariot. Prcetus applied to Melampus 
to cure his daughters of their insanity, 
but he refused to employ him when he de- 
manded the third part of his kingdom as a 
reward. This neglect of Prcetus was pun- 
ished, the insanity became contagious, and 
the monarch at last promised Melampus two 
parts of his kingdom and one of his daugh- 
ters, if he would restore them and the Argian 
women to their senses. Melampus con- 
sented, and after he had wrought the cure, 
he married the most beautiful of the Prce- 
tides. Some have called them Lysippe, Ip- 
ponoe, and Cyrianassa. Apollod . 2, c. 2. — 
Virg. Eel. 6, v. 48. — Quid. Met. 15. — 
Lactant . ad Stat . Theb. 1 8c 5. 

Prcetus, a king of Argos, son of Abas 
and Ocalca. He was twin brother to Aeri- 
sius, with whom he quarrelled even before 
their birth. This dissension between the two 
brothers enci eased with their years. After 
their father’s death, they both tried to ob- 
tain the kingdom of Argos ; but the claims 
of Acrisius prevailed, and Prcetus left Pelo- 
ponnesus and retired to the court of Jobates, 
king of Lycia, where he maixied Stenobcea, 
called by some Antea or Autiope. He af- 
terwards returned to Argolis, and by means 
of his father-in-law, he made himself master 
of Tirynthus. Stenobcea had accompanied 
her husband to Greece, and she became by 
him mother of the Prcetides, and of a son 
called Megapenthes, who after his father’s 
death succeeded on the throne of Tirynthus. 
[ rid. Stenobcea.] Homer. II. 6, v, 160 — 
Apollod. 2, c. 2. 

Progne, a daughter of Pandion, king 
of Athens, by Zeuxippe. She married 
Tereus, king of Thrace, by whom she had 
a son called Itylus or Itys. [ Fid. Philo- 
mela.] 

Prolaus, a native of Elis, father to Phi- 
lanthus and Lampus, by Lysippe. Pa us. 5, 
c. 2. 

Promachus, one of the Epigoni, son 

of Parthenopaous. Pans. 2, c. 20. A 

son of Psophis, daughter of Eryx, king of 

Sicily. Id. 8, c. 54. An athlete of Pat- 

lone. — A son of JE son, killed by Pelias. 
Apollod. 

Promathidas, an historian of Hera- 
clea. 

Promathiok, a man who wrote an history 
of Italy. Plut . in Rom . 

Promedon, a native of the island ot* 
Naxos, &c. 

Promen^ea, one of the priestesses of the 
temple of Dodona, It was from her that 
Herodotus received the tradition that two 
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doves had flown from Thebes, in Egypt, one 
to Dodona, and the other to the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, where they gave oracles. — 
Herodot . 2, c. 55. 

Promethei jugum & antrum, a place 
on the top of mount Caucasus, in Alba- 
nia. 

Prometheus, a son of lapetus by Cly- 
mene, one of the Oceanides. He was brother 
to Atlas, Menoetius, and Epimetheus, and 
surpassed all mankind in cunning and fiaud. 
He ridiculed the gods, and deceived Jupiter 
himself. He sacrificed two bulls, and filled 
their skins, one with the flesh and the other 
with the bones, and asked the father of the 
gods, which of the two he preferred as an 
offering. Jupiter became the dupe of his 
artifice, and chose the bones, and fi ora that 
time the piiests of the temples were ever 
after ordered to burn the whole victims 
on the altars, the flesh and the bones alto- 
gether. To punish Prometheus and the 
rest of mankind, Jupiter took fire away from 
the caith, but the son of lapetus out-witted 
the father of the gods. fie climbed the 
heavens by the assistance of Minerva, and 
stole fire fiom the chariot of the sun, 
which he brought down upon the earth, at 
the end of a ferula. This provoked Jupiter 
the more; he ordered Vulcan to make a 
woman of clay, and after he had given her 
life, he sent het to Prometheus, with a 
box of the richest and most valuable pre- 
sents which she had received fiom the gods. 

[ Vid. Pandora.] Prometheus, who sus- 
pected Jupiter, took no notice of Pandora 
or her box, but he made his brother Epi- 
metheus marry her, and the god, now more 
irritated, ordered Mercury, or Vulcan, ac- 
cording to iEschylus, to cairy this artful 
mortal to mount Caucasus, and there tie 
him to a rock, where for 50,000 years a 
vulture was to feed upon his liver, which 
was never diminished, though continually 
devoured. lie was delivered from this pain- 
ful confinement about 50 years afterwards 
by Hercules, who killed the bird of prey. 
The vulture, or according to others, the 
eagle, which devoured the liver of Pro- 
metheus, was born from Typhon and Echidna. 
According to Apollodorus, Prometheus made 
the first man and woman that ever were upon 
the earth with clay, which he animated by 
means of the fire which he had stolen from 
heaven. On this account, therefore, the 
Athenians raised him an altar in the grove 
of Academus, where they yearly celebrated 
games to his honor. During these games 
there was a race, and he who carried a 
burning torch in his hand without extin- 
guishing it obtained the prize. Prometheus, 
as it is universally credited, had received the 
gift of prophesy; and all the gods, and even 
Jupiter himself, consulted him as a most in- 
fallible oracle. To him mankind are indebted 
for the invention of many of the useful 
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arts ; he taught them the use of plants, twth 
their physical power, and from him they 
received the knowledge of taming hoises 
and different animals, either to cultivate the 
ground, or for the purposes of luxuiy. He- 
siod. Theog . 510 & 550. — Apallod. I & 2. — 
Pans. 1, c. 50. 1. 5, c. 11. — Hi/gin. fab. 144. 
— JEschyl. vi Prom . — Virg. Ed, 0. — Oiul. 
Met. 1, v. 82. — — Herat. 1, od, 5. — Seneca, in 
Met. 825. 

Promethis, & Promethihes, a patrony- 
mic applied to the children of Prome- 
theus, as to Deucalion, Sec. Ovid. Met. 10, 
v. 590. 

Promethus, 8c Damasichthon, two sons 
of Codrus, who conducted colonies into Asia 
Minor. Pairs. 1 , e. 5. 

Puomulu.s, a Trojan killed by Turnus. 
Virg. JEn. 9, v. 574. 

Pronapides, an ancient Greek poet of 
Athens, who was, according to some, pie- 
ccptor to Homer. It is said that he first 
taught tlie Greeks how to write from the loft 
to the right, contrary to the custom of 
writing from the right to the left, which is 
still observed by some of the eastern nations. 
JDiod. 5. 

Pkonax, a brother of Adrastus king of 
Argos, son of Talaus and Lysimaclie. Pans. 5, 
c. 18. 

Pronoe, a daughter of Phorbas, mother of 
Pleuron and Calydon, by JEolus. 

Pronomus, a Theban who played so skil- 
fully on the lute, that the invention of that 
musical instrument is attributed to him. 
Paus. 9, c. 12 Athcn. 14, c. 7. 

Pronous, a son of Phlegeas, killed by the 
sons of Alcmteon. 

Pronuba, a surname of Juno, because 
she presided over marriages. Virg. JEn. 4. 
v. 1G6. 

pRorERTius, (Sextus Aurelius,) a Latin 
poet born at Mevania, in Umbria. His 
father was a Roman knight, whom Au- 
gustus proscribed, because be had followed 
lbe interest of Antony. He came to Rome, 
where his genius and poetical talents soon 
recommended him to the notice of the 
great and powerful. Mecsenas, Gallus, 
and Virgil became his friends, and Au- 
gustus his patron. Mecaenas wished him 
to attempt an epic poem, of which he 
proposed the emperor for hero ; but Pro- 
pertius refused, observing that his abilities 
were unequal to the task. He died about 
19 years before Christ, in the 40th year 
of his age. His works consist of four 
books of elegies, which are written with so 
much spirit, vivacity and energy, that many 
authors call him the prince of the elegiac 
poets among the Latins. His poetry, though 
elegant, is not free from faults, and the 
many lascivious expressions which he uses 
deservedly expose him to censure. Cynthia, 
who is the hei oine of all his elegies, was a 
Roman lady, whose real name was Hoslia., 
T t oi 



or Hostilia, of whom the poet was deeply 
enamoured* Though Mevania is more ge- 
nerally supposed to be the place of his 
birth, yet four other cities of Umbria have dis- 
puted the honor of it ; Hespillus, Ameria, 
Perusia and Assisium. The best edition 
is that of Santenius, 4to. Traj. ad Rh. 1780 • 
and when published together with Catullus, 
and Tibullus, those of Graevius, 8vo. Utr. 1680, 
and of Vulpius, 4 vols. Patavii, 1757, 1749, 
1755, and the edition of Barbou, 12mo. Pa- 
lis, 1754. Ovid. Trist. 2, v. 465. 1. 4, el . 10, 
v. 55. De Art . am. 5, v. 555. — Martial. 8, 
ep. 75. 1. 14, ep. 189. — Qumtil. 30, c. 1. — 
PI in. 6, ep. 1. 9, ep. 22. 

Phopgetioes, some women of Cyprus, 
severely punished by Venus whose divinity 
they had despised. They sent their daughters 
to the sea-shore, where they prostituted them- 
selves to strangers. The poets have feigned 
that they were changed into stones, on ac- 
count of their insensibility to every virtuous 
sentiment. Justin. 1 8, c. 5. — Ovid. Met. 10, 
v. 258. 

Propontis, a sea which has a communi- 
cation with the Euxine, by the Thracian 
Bosphorus, and with the iEgean by the Hel- 
lespont, now called the sea of Marmora. 
It is about 175 miles long and 62 broad, and 
it received its name from its vicinity tp Pon- 
tus. Mela , 1, c. 19. — Strab. 2. — Ovid. 1. 
Trist. 9, v. 29. — Proper t. 5, el. 22. 

Propylea, a surname of Diana. She had 
a temple at Eleusis in Attica. 

Prosclystius, a surname of Neptune, 
among the Greeks. Pans. 2. 

Proserpina, a daughter of Ceres by 
Jupiter, called by the Greeks Persephone* 
She was so beautiful, that the father of the 
gods himself became enamoured of her, 
and deceived her by changing himself into 
a serpent, and folding her in his wreaths. 
Proserpine made Sicily the place of her 
residence, and delighted herself with the 
beautiful views, the flowery meadows, and 
limpid streams, which surrounded the plains 
of Enna. In this solitary retreat, as she 
amused herself with her female attendants 
In gathering flowers, Pluto carried her away 
into the infernal regions, of which she be- 
came the queen. [ Vid . Pluto.] Ceres was 
so disconsolate at die loss of her daughter, 
that die travelled all over the world, but 
her inquiries were in vain, and she never 
could have discovered whither she had been 
carried, had not die found the girdle of 
Proserpine on the surface of the waters 
of the fountain Cyane, near which the 
ravisher had opened himself a passage to 
his kingdom by striking the earth with 
his trident. Ceres soon learned from the 
nymph Arethusa that her daughter had 
been carried away by Pluto, and imme- 
diately she repaired to Jupiter, and de- 
manded of him to punish the ravisher. 
Jupiter in vain attempted to persuade the 
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mother, that Pluto was not unworthy of hef 
daughter, and when he saw that she was in- 
flexible for the restitution of Proseipine, he 
said that she might return on earth, if she 
had not taken any aliments in the infernal 
regions. Her return, however, was impossible. 
Proserpine, as she walked in the Elysian 
fields, had gathered a pomegranate from a 
tree and eaten it, and Ascalaphus was the 
only one who saw it, and for his discovery 
the goddess instantly turned him into an owl. 
J upiter, to appease the resentment of Ceres, 
and sooth her grief, permitted that Proserpine 
should remain six months with Pluto in the 
infernal regions, and that she should spend 
the rest of the year with her mother on 
earth. As queen of hell, and wife of Pluto, 
Proserpine presided over the death of man- 
kind, and according to the opinion of the 
anciefits, no one could die, if the goddess 
herself, or Atropos her minister, did not 
cut off one of the hairs from the head. From 
this superstitious belief, it was usual to cut 
off some of the hair of the deceased, and to 
strew it at the door of the house, as an offer- 
ing for Proserpine. The Sicilians were very 
particular in their worship to Proserpine, 
and as they believed that the fountain 
Cyane had risen from the earth at the very 
place where Pluto had opened himself a 
passage, they annually sacrificed there a 
bull, of which they suffered the blood to 
run into the water. Proserpine was uni- 
versally worshipped by the ancients, and she 
was known by the different names of 
Core , Theogamia, Libitina , Hecate, Juno in- 
fema , Anthesphoria , Cotyto , JDeois, Libera , &c. 
Pint, in Luc . — Paus. 8, c, 57. 1. 9, c. 51. — 
Ovid. Met . 5, fab. 6. Fast . 4, v. 417. — Virg. 
JEn. 4, v. 698. 1. 6 , v. ] 58. — Strab. 7. 
— Liod. 5. — Cic. in Verr. 4. — - Hi/gin. 
fab. 146. — Hesiod . Theog. — Apollod. 1, c. 5. 
Orpheus, hymn. *28. — Claudian. de rapt . 
Pros . 

ProsopItis, an island in one of the mouths 
of the Nile. Herodot. 2, c. 4. 

Prosper, one of the fathers who died 
A. D. 466. His works have been edited by 
Mangeant, fol. Paris, 1711. 

Prosymna, a part of Argolis, where Juno 
was worshipped. It received its name fiom 
a nymph of the s a m e name, daughter of 
Asterion, who nursed Juno. Paus. 2. 

Protagoras, a Greek philosopher of Ab- 
dera in Thrace, who was originally a porter. 
He became one of the disciples of Demo- 
critus, when that philosopher had seen him 
carrying faggots on his head, poised in a 
proper equilibrium. He soon rendered him- 
self ridiculous by his doctrines, and in a book 
which he published, he denied the existence 
of a supreme being. This doctrine he sup- 
ported by observing, that his doubts arose 
from the uncertainty of the existence of a 
supreme power, and from the shortness of 
human life. This book was publicly burnt 
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at Athens and the philosopher banished from 
the city, as a worthless and contemptible 
being, Protagoras visited from Athens dif- 
ferent islands in the Mediterranean, and died 
in Sicily in a very advanced age, about 400 
years before the Christian era. He gene- 
rally reasoned by dilemmas, and always left 
the mind in suspense about all the questions 
which he proposed. Some suppose that he 
was drowned. JDiog. Q.—Plut. in Pro tag . — -■ 
A king of Cyprus, tributary to the court of 
Persia. Another. 

Protagorides, an historian of Cyzicus, who 
wrote a treatise on the games of Daphne, 
celebrated at Antioch. 

Protei columnje, a place in the re- 
motest parts of Egypt. Virg. JEn. 11, 
v. 262. 

Protesilai turris, the monument of 
Protesilaus, on the Hellespont. Plia. 4, c. 1 1. 
— Mda, 2, c. 2. 

Protesilaus, a king of part of Thessaly, 
son of Iphiclus, originally called Iolaus, 
grandson of Phylacus, and brother to Alci- 
mede, the mother of Jason. He maiTied 
Laodamia, the daughter of Acastus, and 
some time after he departed with the rest 
of the Greeks for the Trojan war with 40 
sail. He was the first of the Greeks who 
set foot on the Trojan shore, and as such he 
was doomed by the oracle to perish, there- 
fore he was killed as soon as he had leaped 
from his ship, by iEncas or Hector. Homer 
nas not mentioned the person who killed him. 
His wife Laodamia destroyed herself, when 
she heard of his death. [ Vid. Laodamia.] 
Protesilaus has received the patronymic of 
Phylacides, either because he was descended 
from Phylacus, or because he was a native 
of Phylace. He was buried on the Tro- 
jan shore, and according to Pliny, there 
were near his tomb certain trees which grew 
to an extraordinary height, which as soon as 
they could be discovered and seen from Troy 
immediately withered and decayed, and after- 
wards grew up again to their former height, 
and suffered the same vicissitude. Homer. 
XL 2, v. 20 5. — Ovid. Met. 12, fab. 1- Heroid . 
13, v. 17 — Propert. 1, el. 19. — Hygin.fab. 
10 3, Sec. 

Proteus, a sea deity, son of Oceanus and 
Tethys, or according to some, of Neptune 
and Phcenice. He had received the gift of 
prophecy from Neptune because he had tended 
the monsters of the sea, and from his know- 
ledge of futurity mankind received the 
greatest services. He usually resided in the 
Carpathian sea, and like the Test of the gods, 
he reposed himself on the sea shore, where 
such as wished to consult him generally re- 
sorted. He was difficult of access, and when 
consulted he refused to give answers, by im- 
mediately assuming different shapes, and if 
not properly secured in fetters, eluding the 
grasp in the form of a tiger, or a lion, or 
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disappearing in a flame of fire, a whirlwind, 
or a rushing stream. Aristaeus and Mene- 
laus were in the number of those who con- 
sulted him, as also Hercules. Some suppose 
that he was originally king of Egypt, known 
among his subjects by the name of Cetes, and 
they assert that he had two sons, Telegonus 
and Polygonus, who were both killed by 
Hercules. He had also some daughters, among 
whom were Cabira, Eidothea, and Rhetia. 
Homer. Od. 4, v. 560.— Ovid. Met* 8. fcib* 10. 
Am. el. 12, v. 36. — Hesiod. Theog . v. 243. 
— Virg. G. 4, v. 387. — Hygin. fab . 1 18. — 
Herodot. 2, c. 112. — Diod . 1. 

Prothenor, a Boeotian who went to the 
Trojan war. Homer . II. 2. 

Protiieus, a Greek at the Trojan war. 

A Spartan who endeavoured to prevent 

a w r ar with the Thebans. 

Prothous, a son of Lycaon of Aicadia. 
Apollod. A son of Agrius. 

Proto, one of the Nereides. Apollod. 

Protogenea, a daughter of Calydon, 
by iEolia the daughter of Amythaon. She 
had a son called Oxylus by Mars. Apol- 
lod. 1. 

Protogenes, a painter of Rhodes, who 
florished about 328 years before Christ. 
He was originally so poor that he painted 
ships to maintain himself. His countrymen 
were ignorant of his ingenuity before Apelles 
came to Rhodes, and offered to buy all his 
pieces. This opened the eyes of the Rho- 
dians, they became sensible of the merit of 
their countryman, and liberally rewarded him. 
Protogenes was employed for seven years in 
finishing a picture of Jalysus, a celebrated 
huntsman, supposed to have been the son of 
Apollo, and the founder of Rhodes. During 
all this time the painter lived only upon lu- 
pines and water, thinking that such aliments 
would leave him greater flights of fancy ; 
but all lliis did not seem to make him more 
successful in the perfection of his picture. 
He was to represent in the piece a dog 
panting, and with froth at his mouth, but this 
lie never could do with satisfaction to him- 
self; and when all his labors seemed to be 
without success, he threw his sponge upon 
the piece in a fit of anger. Chance alone 
brought to perfection what the utmost la- 
bors of art could not do, the fell of the 
sponge upon the picture represented the froth 
of the mouth of the dog in the most per- 
fect and natural manner, and the piece was 
universally admired. Protogenes was very 
exact in his representations, and copied na- 
ture with the greatest nicety, but this was 
blamed as a fault by his friend Apelles. When 
Demetrius besieged Rhodes he refused to set 
fire to a part of the city which might have 
made him master of the whole, because he 
knew that Protogenes was then working in 
that quarter. When the town was taken, the 
painter was found closely employed in a garden 
Tt 2 in 
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In finishing a picture ; and when tlie conqueror 
asked him, why he showed not more concern 
at the general calamity ; he replied, that De- 
metrius made war against the Rhodians, and 
not against the fine arts. Pans. 1, c. 5. — 
Plm. 55, c. 10. — JElian . V. H. 12. — Juv. 5, 

v. 120. — Pint* in Lem. One of Caligula’s 

favorites, famous for his cruelty and extrava- 
gance. 

ProtogenIa, a daughter of Deucalion 
and Pynha. She was beloved by Jupiter, 
by whom she had JEthlius, the father of 
Endymion. Apollod . 1, c. 7. — Paus. 5, c. 1. 

— JEfygin. fab. 1 55* Another. [Fid. Pro- 

togenea.] 

Protomedusa, one of the Nereides, called 
Protomclia by Hesiod. Tk. 245. 

Proxenus, a Boeotian of great authority 
at Thebes, in the age of Xenophon. Polycen. 
— A writer who published historical ac- 
counts of Sparta. Athen. 

Prudentius, Aurelius Clemens, a Latin 
poet who florished A. D. 50 2, and was suc- 
cessively a soldier, an advocate, and a judge. 
His poems are numerous, and all theological, 
devoid of the elegance and purity of the Au- 
gustan age, and yet greatly valued. The best 
editions are the Delphin, 4to. Paris 1687; that 
of Cellarius, 12mo. Hake 170 5; and that of 
Parma, 2 vols. 4to. 1788. 

Prumnides, a king of Corinth. 

Prusa, a town of Bithynia, built by king 
Prusias, from whom it received its name. 
Si rob. 12.' — Plin. 10, 16. 

Prusjbus, Dion, florished A. D. 105. 

Prusias, a king of Bithynia, who florished 
221 B. C. Another, surnamed Vena- 

tor, who made an alliance with the Ro- 
mans when they waged war with Antio- 
chus, king of Syria. He gave a kind re- 
ception to Annibal, and by his advice he 
made war against Eumenes, king of Perga- 
mus, and defeated him. Eumenes, who 
was an ally of Rome as well as Prusias, 
complained before the Romans of the hos- 
tilities of the king of Bithynia. Q,. Fla- 
minius was sent fiom Rome to settle the dis- 
putes of the two monarchs, and he was no 
sooner arrived in Bithynia, than Prusias, to 
gain his favor, piepared to deliver to him, 
at his request, the celebrated Carthaginian, to 
whom he was indebted for all the advantages 
which he had obtained over Eumenes; but 
Annibal prevented it by a voluntary death. 
Prusias was obligedby the Roman ambassador 
to make a restitution of the provinces he had 
conquered, and by his meanness he continued 
to enjoy the favors of the Romans. When 
some time after he visited the capital of 
Italy, he appeared in the habit of a manu- 
mitted slave, calling himself the freed-man 
of the Romans ; and when he was intro- 
duced into the senate house* he saluted the 
senators by the name of visible deities, of sa- 
viours and deliverers. Such abject behaviour 
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rendered him contemptible not only in the 
eyes of the Romans, but of his subjects, and 
when he returned home the Bithynians, re- 
volted, and placed his son Nicomedes on 
the throne. The banished monarch fled to 
Nicomedia, where he was assassinated near 
the altar of Jupiter, about 149 years before 
Christ. Some say that his son became his 
murderer. Prusias, according to Polybius, 
was the meanest of monarchs, without honesl 
ty, without morals, virtue, or principle; he 
was cruel and cowardly, intemperate and 
voluptuous, and an enemy to all learning. 
He was naturally deformed, and he often apl 
peared in public in the habit of a woman to 
render his deformities more visible. Polyb, 
— Liu. —Justin. 31, Sec — C. Nep. inAnnib. 
— Pint, in Flam . &c. 

Prymno, one of the Occanides. 

PrytXkes, certain magistrates at Athens 
who presided over the senate, and had the 
privilege of assembling it when they pleased, 
festivals excepted. They generally met in a 
large hall, called prytaneum, where they gave 
audiences, offered sacrifices, and feasted to- 
gether with all those who had rendered signal 
service to their country. The Prytanes were 
elected from the senators which were in 
number 500, 50 of which were chosen from 
each tribe. When they were elected, the 
names of the 10 tribes of Athens were thrown 
into one vessel, and in another were placed 
nine black beans and a white one. The tribe 
whose name was drawn with the white bean, 
presided the first, and the rest in the order in 
which they were drawn. They presided each 
for 55 days, as the year was divided into 10 
parts; but it is unknown what tribe presided 
the rest of those days which were supernume- 
rary. When the number of tribes was in- 
creased to 12, each of the Prytanes presided 

one full month. Some of the principal 

magistrates of Corinth were also called Pry- 
tanes. 

Prytakis, a king of Sparta, of the family 

of the Proclidae. Pans . 2, c. 56. One of 

the friends of -5Eneas killed by Turnus. Virg. 
JEn. 9, v. 767. 

Psamathe, one of tiie Nereides, mother 
of Phocus by iEacus, king of JEgina. Apol- 
lod. 5, c. 12 .—Ovid. Met. 11, v. 598. — Place . 
v. 564.— -A daughter of Crotopus, king of 
Argos. She became mother of Linus by 
Apollo, and to conceal her shame from her 
father, she exposed her child, which was 
found by dogs and torn to pieces. Paus. 1, 

c. 45. A fountain and town of Thebes. 

Place. 1, v. 564. 

Psamathos, a town and port of Laconia. 
Paus. 5, c. 25. 

Psammenitus, succeeded bis father Ama- 
sis on the throne of Egypt. Cambyses made 
war against him, and as he knew that the 
Egyptians paid the greatest veneration to cats, 
the Persian monarch placed some of these 
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animals at the head of his army, and the 
enemy unable to defend themselves, and un- 
willing to kill those objects of adoration, were 
easily conquered. Psammenitus was twice 
beaten at Pelusium and in Memphis, and 
became one of the piisoners of Cambyses, who 
treated him with great humanity. Psamme- 
nitus however raised seditions against the 
Persian monarch ; and attempted to make the 
Egyptians rebel, for which he was put to 
death by drinking bull’s blood. lie had 
reigned about six months. Ho florished 
about 525 years before the Christian eia. 
Herodot . 3, c. 10, &c. 

Psamaieticiius, a king of Egypt. He 
was one of the 12 princes who shared the 
kingdom among themselves; but as he was 
more popular than the rest, he was banished 
from his dominions, and retired into the 
marshes near the sea-shore. A descent of 
some of the Greeks upon Egypt, proved 
favoiable to liis cause ; he joined the enemy, 
and defeated the 1 1 princes who had expelled 
him from the country. He rewarded the 
Greeks, by whose valor he had lecovered 
Egypt, he allotted them some territory on the 
sea-coast, patronized the liberal arts, and en- 
couraged commerce among his subjects. He 
made useless enquiries to find the sources of 
the Nile, and he stopped by bribes and money, 
a large army of Scythians that were marching 
against him. He died 617 years before the 
Christian era, and was buried in Minerva’s 
temple at Sais. During his reign there was 
a contention among some of the neighbour- 
ing nations about the antiquity of their 
language. Psammetichus took a part in the 
contest. He confined two young children 
and fed them with milk ; the shepherd to 
whose care they were entrusted, was ordered 
never to speak to them, but to watch dili- 
gently their articulations. After some time 
die shepherd observed, that whenever he en- 
tered the place of their confinement they re- 
peatedly exclaimed Beccos, and he gave in- 
formation of this to the monarch. Psamme- 
tichus made enquiries, and found that the 
word Beccos signified bread in the Phoenician 
language, and from that circumstance, there- 
fore, it was universally concluded that the 
language of Phoenicia was of the greatest an- 
tiquity. Herodot . 2, c. 28, &c. — Polycen. 8. 

— Strab. 16. A son of Gordius, brother 

to Periander, who held the tyranny at Corinth 
for three years, B. C. 584. Arisiot. Polit. 5, 
c. 12. 

Psammis, or Psammuthis, a king of Egypt, 
B. C. 376. 

Ps aphis, a town on the confines of Attica 
and Boeotia. There was there an oracle of 
Amphiaraus. 

Psapho, a Libyan who taught a number of 
birds which he kept, to say, Psapho is a god, 
and afterwards gave them their liberty. The 
birds did not forget the words which they 
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had been taught, and the Africans paid divine 
honors to Psapho. JBlian. 

Psecas, one of Diana’s attendant nymphs. 
Ovid. Met. 3. 

Psopnis, a town of Arcadia near the river 
Erymanthus, whose name it originally bore, 
and afterwards that of Phegia. Slat . Th. 4, 
v. 296. — Pans. 8, c. 24. — Ovid. Met. 5, 

v. 607. — A river and town of Elis. A 

daughter of Eryx. A town of Acarnania. 

Another of Libya. 

Psyche, a nymph whom Cupid married 
and carried into a place of bliss, where he 
long enjoyed her company. Venus put her 
to death because she had robbed the world of 
her son ; but J upitei at the request of Cupid, 
gi anted immortality to Psyche. The word 
signifies the soul, and this personification of 
Psyche first mentioned by Apuleius is pos- 
terior to the Augustan age, though still it is 
connected with ancient mythology. Psyche 
is generally lepresented with the wings of a 
butterfly to intimate the lightness of the soul, 
of which the butterfly is the symbol, and on 
that account, among the ancients, when a 
man had just expired, a butterfly appeared 
fluttering above, as if rising from the mouth 
of the deceased. 

Psychiujs, a liver of Thrace. When sheep 
drank of its waters they were said always to 
bring forth black lambs. Aristot. 

Psylli, a people of Libya near the Syrtes, 
very expert in curing the venomous bite 
of serpents, which had no fatal effect upon 
them. Strab. 17. — Dio. 51, c. 14. — Lucan. 9, 
v. 894, 937. — Ilcrodot . 4, c. 175. — Pans. 9, 
c. 28. 

Pteleum, a town of Thessaly on the bor- 
ders of Boeotia. Lucan. 6, v. S52. — Liv. 35, 
c. 45. 

Pterelaus, a son of Taphius, presented 
with immortality from Neptune, provided he 
kept on his head a yellow lock. His daugh- 
ter cut it off, and he died. He reigned at 
Taphos in Argos, &c. Apollod. 2, c. 4. 

Pteria, a well fortified town of Cappado- 
cia. It was in the neighbourhood, according 
to some, that Croesus was defeated by Cyrus. 
Ha'odot. Z, c. 76. 

Ptolederaia, a town of Arcadia. Pans. 8, 
c. 27. 

PtolemjBum, a certain place at Athens 
dedicated to exercise and study. Cic. 5, de 
Jin. 

Ptousmjeus, 1st, sumamed Lagus, a king 
of Egypt, son of Arsinoe, who, when preg- 
nant by Philip of Macedonia, married Lagus, 
a man of mean extraction. [ VuL Lagus.] 
Ptolemy was educated in the court of the 
king of Macedonia, he became one of the 
friends and associates of Alexander, and when 
that monarch invaded Asia, the son of Ar- 
sinoe attended him as one of his generals. 
During the expedition, he behaved with un- 
common valor ; he killed one of the Indian 
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monttrchs in single combat, and it was to his 
prudence and courage that Alexander was 
indebted for the reduction of the rock Aornus. 
After the conqueror’s death, in the general 
division of the Macedonian empire, Ptolemy 
obtained as his share the government of 
Egypt, with Libya, and part of the neigh- 
bouring territories of Arabia. In this ap- 
pointment the governor soon gained the esteem 
of the people by acts of kindness, by benevo- 
lence, and clemency ; and though he did not 
assume the title of independent monarch till 
19 years after, yet he was so firmly established, 
that the attempts of Perdiccas to drive him 
away from his possessions proved abortive; 
and Ptolemy, after the murder of his rival by 
Grecian soldiers, might have added the king- 
dom of Macedonia to his Egyptian territo- 
ries. He made himself master of Ccelosyria, 
Phoenicia* and the neighbouring coast of 
Syria, and when he had reduced Jerusalem, 
he carried about 100,000 prisoners to Egypt, 
to people the extensive city of Alexandria, 
which became the capital of his dominions. 
After he had rendered these prisoners the 
most attached and faithful of his subjects 
by his liberality and the grant of privileges, 
Ptolemy assumed the title of king of Egypt, 
and soon after reduced Cyprus under his 
power. He made war with success against 
Demetrius and Antigonus, who disputed his 
right to the provinces of Syria ; and from the 
assistance he gave to the people of Rhodes 
against their common enemies, he received 
the name of Soter. While he extended his 
dominions, Ptolemy was not negligent of the 
advantages of his people. The bay of Alex- 
andria being dangerous of access, he built a 
tower to conduct the sailors in the obscurity 
of the night, [ Fid. Pharos,] and that his 
subjects might be acquainted with literature, 
he laid the foundation of a library, which, 
under the succeeding reigns, became the 
most celebrated in the world. He also esta- 
blished in the capital of his dominions a so- 
ciety called museum , of which the members 
maintained at the public expence, were em- 
ployed in philosophical researches, and in the 
advancement of science and the liberal arts. 
Ptolemy died in the 84th year of his age, 
after a reign of 59 years, about 284 years be- 
fore Christ. He was succeeded by his son 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, who had been his 
partner on the throne the last ten years of his 
reign. Ptolemy Lagus has been commended 
for his abilities, not only as a sovereign, but 
as a writer, and among the many valuable 
compositions which have been lost, we are to 
lament an history of Alexander the Great, by 
the king of Egypt, greatly admired and va- 
lued for elegance and authenticity. All his 
successors were called Ptolemies from him. 
Penis, 10, c. 7. — Justin . 15, &c. — Polyb. 2. 

—Arrian* — Curt,— Pint, in Alex* — ■■The 2d, 

son of Ptolemy the first, succeeded his father 
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on the Egyptian throne, and was called Phi- 
ladelphia by antiphrasis, because he killed two 
of his brothers. He shewed himself worthy 
in every respect to succeed his great father, 
and conscious of the advantages which arise 
from an alliance with powerful nations, he 
sent ambassadors to Italy to solicit the friend- 
ship of the Romans, whose name and military 
reputation had become universally known for 
the victories which they had just obtained over 
Pyrrhus and the Tarentines. His ambassa- 
dors were received with marks of the greatest 
attention, and immediately after four Roman 
senators came to Alexandria, where they 
gained the admiration of the monarch and ot 
his subjects, and by refusing the crowns of 
gold and the rich presents which were offered 
to them, convinced the world of the virtue and 
of the disinterestedness of their nation. But 
while Ptolemy strengthened himself by alli- 
ances with foreign powers, the internal peace 
of his kingdom was disturbed by the revolt of 
Magas his brother, king of Cyrene. The se- 
dition however was stopped, though kindled 
by Antioclius, king of Syria, and the death of 
the rebellious prince re-established peace for 
some time in the family of Philadelphus. 
Antiochus the Syrian king, married Berenice 
the daughter of Ptolemy, and the father, 
though old and infirm, conducted his daughter 
to her husband’s kingdom, and assisted at the 
nuptials. Philadelphus died in the 64th year 
of his age, 246 years before the Christian era. 
He left two sons and a daughter, by Arsinoe, 
the daughter of Lysimachus. He had after- 
wards married his sister Arsinoe, whom he 
loved with uncommon tenderness, and to 
whose memory he began to erect a celebrated 
monument. [Vid. Dinocrates.] During the 
whole of his reign, Philadelphus was employed 
in exciting industry, and in encouraging the 
liberal arts and useful knowledge among his 
subjects. The inhabitants of the adjacent 
countries were allured by promises and pre- 
sents to increase the number of the Egyptian 
subjects, and Ptolemy could boast of reigning 
over 55,559 well peopled cities. He gave 
every possible encouragement to commerce, 
and by keeping two powerful fleets, one in 
the Mediterranean, and the other in the Red 
sea, he made Egypt the mart of the world. 
His army consisted of 200,000 foot, 40,000 
horse, besides 500 elephants, and 2000 armed 
chariots. With justice therefore he has been 
called the richest of all the princes and mo* 
narchs of his age, and indeed the remark is 
not false when it is observed, that at his 
death he left in his treasury 750,000 Egyp- 
tian talents, a sum equivalent to two hundred 
millions sterling. His palace was the asylum 
of learned men, whom he admired and pa- 
tronized. He paid particular attention to 
Euclid, Theocritus, Callimachus, and Ly- 
cophron, and by increasing the library 
which his father had founded, he shewed his 
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taste for learning, and his wish to encourage 
genius. This celebrated library at his death 
contained 200,000 volumes of the best and 
choicest books, and it was afterwards en- 
creascd to 700,000 volumes. Part of it was 
burnt by the flames of Caesar’s fleet when he 
set it on fire to save himself, a circumstance 
however not mentioned by the general, and 
the whole was again magnificently repaired 
by Cleopatra, who added to the Egyptian 
library that of the kings of Pergamus. It is 
said that the Old Testament was translated 
into Greek during his reign, a translation 
which has been called Septuagint, because 
translated by the labors of 70 different per- 
sons. JSutrop. — Justin . 17, c. 2, &c. — Liu. 
— JPlut. — Theocnt. — Allien . 12. — Dim. 15, 

e. 12. — Dio. 42. — Gellius 6, c. 17. The 

5d, succeeded his father Philadelphus on the 
Egyptian throne. He early engaged in a 
war against Antiochus Theus, for his un- 
kindness to Berenice the Egyptian king’s 
sister whom he had married with the consent 
of Philadelphus. With the most rapid suc- 
cess he conquered Syria and Cilicia, and ad- 
vanced as far as the Tigris, but a sedition at 
home stopped his progress, and he returned 
to Egypt loaded with the spoils of conquered 
nations. Among the immense riches which 
he brought, he had above 2500 statues of the 
Egyptian gods, which Cambyses had carried 
away into Persia when he conquered Egypt. 
These were restored to the temples, and the 
Egyptians called their sovereign Evcrgctes, 
in acknowledgment of his attention, bene- 
ficence, and religious zeal for the gods of his 
country. The last years of Ptolemy’s reign 
were passed in peace, if we except the refusal 
of the Jews to pay the tribute of 20 silver ta- 
lents which their ancestors had always paid 
to the Egyptian monarchs. He also inter- 
ested himself in the affairs of Greece, and 
assisted Cleomenes the Spartan king against 
the leaders of the Achaean league ; but he 
had the mortification to see his ally defeated, 
and even a fugitive in Egypt. Evcrgetes 
died 221 years before Christ, after a reign 
of 25 years, and like his two illustrious pre- 
decessors, he was the patron of learning, 
and indeed he is the last of the Lagides who 
gained popularity among his subjects by cle- 
mency, moderation and humanity, and who 
commanded respect even from his enemies, 
by valor, prudence, and reputation. It is 
said that he deposited 15 talents in the hands 
of the Athenians, to be permitted to trans- 
late the original manuscripts of JEschylus, 
Euripides, and Sophocles. Pint, in Cleom . 

fyc. — Polyb. 2, —Justin. 29, Sec. The 

4th, succeeded his father Evergetes on the 
throne of Egypt, and received the surname 
of Philopater by antiphrasis, because, ac- 
cording to some historians, he destroyed liis 
father by poison. He began his reign with 
acts of the greatest cruelty, and he suc- 
cessively sacrificed to his avarice his own mo- 
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ther, his wife, his sister, and his brother. 
He received the name of Tiphon from his ex- 
travagance and debauchery, and that of Gal* 
lus , because he appealed in the streets of 
Alexandria like one of the bacchanals, and 
with all the gestures of the priests of Cybele* 
In the midst of his pleasures, Philopater was 
called to war against Antiochus king of Sy- 
ria, and at the head of a powerful army he 
soon invaded his enemies* territories, and 
might have added the kingdom of Syria to 
Egypt, if he had made a prudent use of the 
victories which attended his arms. In his re- 
turn he visited Jerusalem, but the Jews pre- 
vented him forcibly fiom entering their tem- 
ple, for which insolence to his majesty the 
monarch determined to extirpate the whole 
nation. He ordered an immense number of 
Jews to be exposed in a plain, and trodden 
under the feet of elephants, but, by a super- 
natural instinct, the generous animals turned 
their fury not on those that had been devoted 
to death, but upon the Egyptian spectators. 
This circumstance terrified Philopater, and 
he behaved with more than common kindness 
to a nation which he had so lately devoted to 
destruction. In the latter part of his reign, 
the Romans, whom a dangerous war with 
Carthage had weakened, but at the same 
time roused to superior activity, renewed, 
for political reasons, the treaty of alliance 
which had been made with the Egyptian mo- 
narchs. Philopater at last, weakened and 
enervated by intemperance and continual de- 
bauchery, died in the 57th year of his age, 
after a reign of 17 years, 204 years before 
the Christian era. His death was immedi- 
ately followed by the murder of the compa- 
nions of his voluptuousness and extravagance, 
and their carcases were dragged with the 
greatest ignominy through the streets of Alex- 
andria. Polyb. — Justin. 50, tjjj-c. — Plut. in 
Cleom. " ■ ■' — The 5th succeeded his father Phi- 
lopater, as king of Egypt, though only in the 
4 th year of his age. During the years of his 
minority he was under the protection of Sosi- 
bius and of Aristomenes, by whose prudent 
administration Antiochus was dispossessed of 
the provinces of Coelosyria and Palestine, 
which he had conquered by wax. The Ro- 
mans also renewed their alliance with him after 
their victories over Annibal, and the conclu- 
sion of the second Punic war. This flattering 
embassy induced Aristomenes to offer the care 
of the patronage of the young monarch to the 
Romans, but the regent was confirmed in his 
honorable office, and by making a treaty of 
alliance with the people of Achaia, he con- 
vinced the Egyptians that he was qualified to 
wield the sceptre and to govern the nation* 
But now tli at Ptolemy had reached his 14th 
year, according to the laws and customs of 
Egypt, the years of his minority had expired. 
He received the surname of j Epipfmnes* or 
Illustrious, and was crowned at Alexandria, 
with the greatest solemnity, and the feifli- 
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ful Aiistomenes resigned into his hands an 
onipiie which he had governed with honor to 
himself, and with credit to his sovereign. 
Young Ptolemy was no sooner delivered from 
the shackles of a superior, than he betrayed 
the same vices which had characterised his fa- 
ther ; the counsels of Aristomenes were des- 
pised, and the minister who for ten years had 
governed the kingdom with equity and mo- 
del ation, was sacrificed to the caprice of the 
sovereign, who abhorred him for the salutary 
advice which his own vicious inclinations 
did not pennit him to follow. His cruelties 
iaiscd seditions among his subjects, but these 
were twice quelled by the prudence and the 
moderation of one Polycrates, the most faith- 
ful of his corrupt ministers. In the midst 
of his extravagance, Epiphancs did not for- 
get his alliance with the Romans; above all 
others he showed himself eager to cultivate 
friendship with a nation from whom he could 
derive so many advantages, and during their 
war against Antioch us he offered to assist 
them with money against a monarch whose 
daughtei Cleopatra he had mairied, but 
whom he hated on account of the seditions 
he raised in the very heait of Egypt. After 
a reign of 2*1 years, 1 HO years before Christ, 
Ptolemy was poisoned by his ministers, 
whom he had tin eatened to rob of their pos- 
sessions, to carry on a war against Seleueus 
king of Syria. J.iv. 55, c. 15, $c. — Justin . 

4*c. The 6'th, succeeded his father Epi- 

phanes on the Egyptian throne, and received 
the surname of Pfulo/netor, on account of his 
hatred against his mother Cleopatra. lie 
was in the <Jth year of his age when he as- 
cended the throne, and during his minority 
the kingdom was governed by his mother, 
and at her death by an eunuch, who was one 
of his favorites. He made war against An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria, to recover 
the provinces of Palestine and Ccelosyria, 
which were part of the Egyptian dominions, 
and after several successes he fell into the 
hands of his enemy, who detained him in 
confinement During the captivity of Phi- 
lometor, the Egyptians raised to the throne 
his younger brother Ptolemy Evergotes, or 
Physcon, also son of Epiphanes, but he was 
no sooner established in his power than Anti*, 
ochus turned his arms against Egypt, drove 
the usurper, and restored Pbilometor, to all 
bis rights and privileges as king of Egypt 
This artful behaviour of Antiochus was soon 
comprehended by Philometor, and when he 
saw that Pelusium, the key of Egypt, had re- 
mained in the hands of his Syrian ally, he 
recalled his brother Physcon, and made lum 
partner on the throne, and concerted with 
him how to repel their common enemy. 
This union of interest in the two royal bro- 
thers incensed Antiochus ; he entered Egypt 
with a large army, but the Romans checked 
his progress and obliged him to retire. No 
sooner were they delivered from the impend- 
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ing war, than Philometor and Physcon, whom 
the fear of danger had united, began with mu- 
tual jealousy to oppose each other’s views. 
Physcon was at last banished by the superior 
power of his bi other, and as he could find no 
support in Egypt, he immediately repaired to 
Rome. To excite more effectually the com- 
passion of the Romans, and to gain their as* 
sistancc, he appeared in the meanest dress, 
and took his residence in the most obscure 
corner of the city. lie received an audience 
from the senate, and the Romans settled the 
dispute between the two royal brothers, by 
making them independent of one another, 
and giving the government of Libya and Cy- 
lenc to Physcon, and confirming Philometor 
in the possession of Egypt, and the island of 
Cyprus. These terms of accommodation 
were gladly accepted, but Physcon soon 
claimed the dominion of Cyprus, and in this 
he was supported by the Romans, who wished 
to aggrandize themselves by the diminution 
of the Egyptian power. Philometor refused 
to deliver up the island of Cyprus, and to call 
away his brother’s attention, lie fomented the 
seeos of rebellion in Cyrene. But the death 
of Philometor, 145 years before the Chris- 
tian eia, left Physcon master of Egypt and 
all the dependent provinces, Philometor 
has been commended by some historians for 
his clemency and moderation. JJiod. — Lin. 

— Polyb. The 7th Ptolemy, surnamed 

Physcon, on account of the prominence of 
his belly, ascended the throne of Egypt after 
the death of Ins brother Philometor, and as 
lie had reigned for sonic time conjointly 
with him, [ VUL Ptolemccus Gth], his suc- 
cession was approved, though the wife and 
the son of the deceased monarch laid claim 
to the crown. Cleopatra was supported in 
her claims by the Jews, and it was at last 
agreed that Physcon should marry the queen, 
and that her son should succeed on the 
throne at his death. The nuptials were ac- 
cordingly celebrated, but on that very day 
the tyrant murdered Cleopatra’s son in her 
arras. He ordered himself to be called 
Evergetcs, but the Alexandrians refused to 
do it, and stigmatized him with the appella- 
tion of JutJcergt’tcs, or evil doer, a surname 
which he deserved by his tyranny and oppres- 
sion. A scries of barbarity rendered him 
odious, but as no one attempted to rid Egypt 
of her tyranny, the Alexandrians abandoned 
their habitations, and fled from a place which 
continually streamed with the blood of their 
massacred fellow citizens. If their migra- 
tion proved fatal to die commerce and pros- 
perity of Alexandria, it was of die most es- 
sential service to the countries where they re- 
tired; and the numbers of Egyptians that 
sought a safer asylum in Greece and Asia* in- 
troduced among the inhabitants of those coun- 
tries the different professions tiiat were prac- 
tised with success In die capital of Egypt 
Physcon endeavoured to re-people the city 
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which his cruelty had laid desolate ; but the 
fear of sharing the fate of the former inha- 
bitants, prevailed more than the promise of 
riches, rights, and immunities. The king at 
last disgusted with Cleopatra, repudiated 
her, and married her daughter by Philometor, 
called also Cleopatra. He still continued 
to exercise the greatest cruelty upon his sub- 
jects, but the prudence and vigilance of his 
ministers kept the people in tranquillity, till 
all Egypt revolted when the king had basely 
murdered all the young men of Alexandria. 
Without friends or support in Egypt he fled 
to Cyprus, and Cleopatra the divorced queen 
ascended the throne. In his banishment Phys- 
con dreaded lest the Alexandrians should also 
place the crown on the head of his son, by 
liis sister , Cleopatra, who was then governor 
of Cjiq.ie, and under these apprehensions he 
sent fc?r the young prince, called Mcmphitis, 
to Cyprus, and murdered him as soon as he 
reached the shore. To make the barbarity 
mbre complete he sent the limbs of Mcm- 
uhitis to Cleopatra, and they were received 
/as the queen was going to celebrate her birth- 
day. Soon after this he invaded Egypt with 
an army, and obtained a victory over the 
forces of Cleopatra, who, being left without 
friends or assistance, fled to her eldest daugh- 
ter Cleopatra, who had married Demetrius 
king of Syria. This decisive blow restored 
Physcon to his throne, where he continued 
to reign for some time, hated by his subjects, 
and frared by his enemies. He died at 
Alexandria in the 67th year of his age, after 
a reign of 29 years, about 116 years before 
Christ. Some authors have extolled Phys- 
con for his fondness for literature ; they have 
observed, that from his extensive knowledge 
he was called the philologist, and that ho 
wrote a comment upon Homer, besides an 
history in 24 books, admired for its elegance, 
and often quoted by succeeding authors whose 
pen was employed on the same subject. Diod. 
— Justin* 58, &c. — Aiken . 2* — Porphyr . 

The 8th, sumamed Lathyrus , from an 

excrescence like a pea on the nose, suc- 
ceeded his father Physcon as king of Egypt 
He had no sooner ascended the throne, than 
his mother Cleopatra, who reigned conjoint- 
ly with him, expelled him to Cyprus; and 
placed the crown on the head of his brother 
Ptolemy Alexander, her favorite son. La- 
thyrus, banished from Egypt, became king 
of Cyprus; and soon after he appeared at the 
head of a large army, to make war against 
Alexander Jannaeus, king of Judaea, through 
whose assistance and intrigue he had been ex- 
pelled by Cleopatra. The Jewish monarch 
was conquered, and 50,000 of his men were 
left on the field of battle. Lathyrus, after he 
had exercised the greatest cruelty upon the 
Jews, and made vain attempts to recover the 
kingdom of Egypt, retired to Cyprus till the 
death of his brother Alexander restored him 
to his native dominions. Some of the cities 
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of Egypt refused to acknowledge him as their 
sovereign ; and Thebes, for its obstinacy, was 
closely besieged for three successive years, 
and from a powerful and populous city, it 
was reduced to ruins. In the latter part of 
his reign Lathyrus was called upon to assist 
the Romans with a navy for the conquest of 
Athens ; but Lucuilus, who had been sent to 
obtain the wanted supply, though received 
with kingly honors, was dismissed with eva- 
sive and unsatisfactory answers, and the mo- 
narch ief used to part with troops which he 
deemed necessary to preserve the peace of his 
kingdom. Latliyms died 81 yeais before 
the Christian era, after a reign of 56 years 
since the death of his father Physcon, eleven 
of which he had passed with liis mother Cleo- 
patra on the Egyptian throne, eighteen in 
Cyprus, and seven after liis mother’s death, 
lie was succeeded by his only daughter Cleo- 
patra, whom Alexander, the son of Ptolemy 
Alexander, by means of the dictator Sylla, 
soon after married and murdered. Joseph * 
Hist, — Justin * 59* — Pint, in Luc, — Ap- 
plan . in Mithrid, The 9th. [ Vid* Alex- 

ander Ptolemy 1st; — for the 10th Ptolemy, 
vid. Alexander Ptolemy 2d ; — for the Uth, 

rid. Alexander Ptolemy 3d.] The 12th, 

the illegitimate son of Lathyrus, ascended 
the throne of Egypt at the death of Alexan- 
der 3d. He received the surname of Auletcs , 
because he played skilfully on the flute. His 
rise showed great marks of prudence and cir- 
cumspection ; and as his predecessor by his 
will had left the kingdom of Egypt to the 
Homans, Auletcs knew that he could not 
be firmly established on his tin one, without 
the approbation of the Roman senate. lie 
was successful in his applications, and Caesar, 
who was then consul, and in want of money, 
established his succession, and granted him 
the alliance of the Romans, after he had 
received the enormous sum of about a mil- 
lion and 162,500k sterling. But those mea- 
sures rendered him unpopular at home, and 
when he had suffered the Romans quietly to 
take possession of Cyprus, the Egyptians re- 
volted, and Auletes was obliged to fly from 
his kingdom, and seek protection among the 
most powerful of his allies. His complaints 
were heard at Rome, at first with indifference, 
and the murder of 100 noblemen of Alexan- 
dria, whom the Egyptians had sent to* justify 
their proceedings before the Roman senate, 
rendered him unpopular and suspected. Pom- 
pey, however, supported his cause, and the 
senators decreed to re-establish Auletes on his 
throne ; but as they proceeded slowly in the 
execution of their plans, the monarch retired 
from Rome to Ephesus, where he lay con- 
cealed for some time in the temple of Diana. 
During his absence from Alexandria, his 
daughter Berenice had made herself absolute* 
and established herself on the throne by a 
marriage with Archelaus, a priest of Bellona’s 
temple at Comana; but she was soon driven 
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from Egypt, when Gabinius at the head of a 
Roman army, approached to replace Auletes 
on his throne, Auletes was no sooner re- 
stored to power, than he sacrificed to his am- 
bition his daughter Berenice, and behaved 
with the greatest ingratitude and perfidy to 
Rabirius, a Roman who had supplied him 
with money when expelled fr >m his king- 
dom. Auletes died four years after his re- 
storation, about 51 years before the Christian 
era. He left two sons and two daughters; 
and by his will ordered the eldest of his sons 
to marry the eldest of his sisters, and to 
ascend with her the vacant throne. As these 
children were young, the dying monarch re- 
commended them to the protection and pa- 
ternal care of the Romans, and accordingly 
Pompey the Great was appointed by the se- 
nate to be their patron and their guardian. 
Their leign was as turbulent as that of their 
predecessors, and it is remarkable for no un- 
common events, only -we may observe that 
the young queen was the Cleopatra who soon 
after became so celebrated as being the mistress 
of J. Caesar, the wife of M. Antony, and the 
last of the Egyptian monarchs of the family 
of Lagus. Cic- pro Rabir. — Strab. 17.— 

Dion. 39. — Appian. de Civ . The 13th, 

surnaraed Dionysius or Bacchus, ascended the 
throne of Egypt conjointly with his sister 
Cleopatra, whom he had married, according 
to the directions of his father Auletes. He 
was under die care and protection of Pompey 
the Great, \Vid. Ptolemacus 12th,] but the 
wickedness and avarice of his ministers soon 
obliged him to reign independent. He was 
then in the 33th year of his age, when his 
guardian after the fatal battle of Pharsalia, 
came to the shores of Egypt, and claimed his 
protection. He refused to grant the required 
assistance, and by the advice of his ministers 
he basely murdered Pompey, after he had 
brought him to shore under the mask of friend- 
ship and cordiality. To curry the favor of the 
conqueror of Pharsalia, Ptolemy cut off the 
head of Pompey ; but Cassar turned with in- 
dignation from such perfidy, and when he ar- 
rived at Alexandria, lie found the king of 
Egypt as faithless to his cause as to that of his 
fallen enemy. Caesar sat as judge to hear the 
various claims of the brother and sister to the 
throne ; and to satisfy the people, he ordered 
the wiU of Auletes to be read, and confirmed 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra in the possession of 
Egypt, and appointed the two younger chil- 
dren masters of the island of Cyprus. This 
fair and candid decision might have left no 
room for dissatisfaction, but Ptolemy was go- 
verned by cruel and avaricious ministers, and 
therefore he refused to acknowledge Cassar as 
a judge or a mediator. The Roman enforced 
his authority by arms, and three victories were 
obtained over the Egyptian forces. Ptolemy, 
who had been for some time a prisoner in the 
hands of Caesar, now headed his armies; but a 
defeat was fatal, and as he attempted to save 
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his life by flight, he was drowned Is the Nile, 
about 46 years before Christ, and three years 
and eight months after the death of Auletes. 
Cleopatra, at the death of her brother, be- 
came sole mistress of Egypt ; but as the Egyp- 
tians were no friends to female government, 
Cassar obliged her to marry her younger bro- 
ther Ptolemy, who was then in the eleventh 
year of his age. Appian . Civ. — Cees. in Alex . 
— Strab. 17. — Joseph. Ant. — Dio. — Pint. 

in Ant. $~c. — Sueton. in Cess. Apion, 

king of Cyreno, was the illegitimate son of 
Ptolemy Physcon, After a reign of 20 years 
he died ; and as he had no children, he made 
the Romans heirs of his dominions. The 
Romans presented his subjects with their in- 
dependence. Liu. 70. Ceraunus, a son 

of Ptolemy Soter, by Eurydicc the daughter 
of Antipater. Unable to succeed to the throne 
of Egypt, Ceraunus fled to the court of Se- 
leucus, where he was received with friendly 
marks of attention. Seleucus was then king 
of Macedonia, an empire which he had lately 
acquired by the death of Lysimachus in a 
battle in Phrygia; but his reign was short, 
and Ceraunus perfidiously murdered him and 
ascended his throne, 280 B. C. The mur- 
derer, however, could not be firmly esta- 
blished in Macedonia, as long as Arsinoe the 
widow, and the children of Lysimachus were 
alive, and entitled to claim his kingdom as 
the lawful possession of their father. To re- 
move these obstacles, Ceraunus made offers 
of marriage to Arsinoe, ' who was his own 
sister. The queen at first refused, but the 
protestations and solemn promises of the usur- 
per at last prevailed upon her to consent. The 
nuptials, however, were no sooner celebrated, 
than Ceraunus murdered the two young 
princes, and confirmed his usurpation by ra- 
pine and cruelty. But now three powerful 
princes claimed the kingdom of Macedonia 
as their own ; Antioehus, the son of Seleu- 
cus ; Antigonus, the son of Demetrius ; and 
Pyrrhus, the king of Epirus. These enemies, 
however, were soon removed ; Ceraunus con- 
quered Antigonus in the field of battle, and 
stopped the hostilities of his two other rivals 
by promises and money. He did not long 
remain inactive; a barbarian army of Gauls 
claimed a tribute from him, and the monarch 
immediately marched to meet them in the 
field. The battle was long and bloody. The 
Macedonians might have obtained the victory, 
if Ceraunus had shown more prudence. He 
was thrown down from his elephant, and taken 
prisoner by the enemy, who immediately tore 
his body to pieces. Ptolemy had been king of 
Macedonia only 18 months. Justin. 24, &c. 

— Paus. 10, c. 10. An illegitimate son of 

Ptolemy Lathyrus, king of Cyprus, of which 
he was tyrannically dispossessed by the Ro- 
mans. Cato was at the head of the forces 
which were sent against Ptolemy by the se- 
nate, and the Roman general proposed to the 
monarch to retire from the throne, and to 
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pass the rest of his days in the obscure office 
of high priest in the temple of Venus at Pa- 
phos. This offer was rejected with the indig- 
nation which it merited, and the monarch 
poisoned himself at the approach of the ene- 
my. The treasures found in the island 
amounted to the enormous sum of 1,356,2501. 
sterling, which were carried to Rome by the 
conquerors. Pint, in Cat. — VaL Max . 9. — 
Flor. 3. A man who attempted to make 
himself king of Macedonia, in opposition to 
Perdiccas. He was expelled by Pelopidas. 
— — A son of Pyrrhus king of Epirus, by 
Antigone, the daughter of Berenice. He 
was left governor of Epirus, when Pyrrhus 
went to Italy to assist the Tarentines against 
the Romans, where he presided with great 
prudence and moderation. He was killed, 
bravely fighting in the expedition which 
Pyirhus undertook against Sparta and Argos. 

— An eunuch, by whose friendly assistance 

Mithridates the Great saved his life after a 

battle with Lucullus. A king of Epirus 

who died very young as he was marching an 
army against the iEtolians, who had seized 

part of his dominions. Justin. 28. A 

king of Chaicidica in Syria, about 30 years 
before Christ. He opposed Pompey when 
he invaded Syria, but he was defeated in the 
attempt, and the conqueror spared his life 
only upon receiving 1000 talents. Joseph . 

Ant. 13. A nephew of Antigonus who 

commanded an army in the Peloponnesus. 
Ke revolted from his uncle to Cassander, and 
some time after he attempted to bribe the 
soldiers of Ptolemy Lagus, king of Egypt, 
who had invited him to his camp. He was 
seized and imprisoned for his treachery, and 
the Egyptian monarch at last ordered him to 

drink hemlock. A son of Seleucus, killed 

in the celebrated battle which was fought at 
Issus, between Darius and Alexander the 
Great. A son of Juba, made king of Mau- 

ritania. He was son of Cleopatra Selene, 
the daughter of M. Antony, and the cele- 
brated Cleopatra. He was put to death by 

Cams Caligula. Dio. — Tacit. Ann. 1 1 . 

A friend of Otho. A favorite of Anti- 

ochus king of Syria. He was sumamed Ma- 
cron. A Jew, famous for his cruelty and 

avarice. He was for some time governor of 

Jericho, about 135 years before Christ. 

A powerful Jew during the troubles which 
disturbed the peace of Judaea, in the reign of 
Augustus.— -A son of Antony by Cleopatra, 
sumamed PhiladelphiLS by his father, and 
made master of Phoenicia, Syria, and all the 
territories of Asia Minor, which were situated 
between the iEgean and the Euphrates. 

Pint, in Anton . A general of Herod, 

king of Judaea. — A son of Chrysermus, 
who visited Cteomenes king of Sparta, when 

imprisoned in Egypt. A governor of 

Alexandria, put to death by Cleomenes. 

Claudius, a celebrated geographer and astro- 
loger in the reign of Adrian and Antoni- 
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nus. He was a native of Alexandria, or 
according to others, of Pelusium, and on 
account of his great learning, he received the 
name of most wise, and most divine among 
the Greeks. In his system of the world, 
he places the earth in the centre of the uni- 
verse, a doctrine universally believed and 
adopted till the 1 6th century, when it 
was confuted and rejected by Copernicus. 
His geography is valued for its learning, and 
the very useful information which he gives. 
Besides his system and his geography Ptolemy 
wrote other books, in one of which he gives 
an account of the fixed stars, of 1022 of 
which he mentions the certain and definite 
longitude and latitude. The best edition of 
Ptolemy’s geography is that of Bortius, fol. 
Amst. 1618, and that of his treatise de Ju- 
diciis Astrologitis by Camerai. 4 to. 1555; 
and of the Harmonica , 4to. Wallis, Oxon. 
1683. 

Ptolemais, a town of Thebais in Egypt, 
called after the Ptolemies, who beautified it. 
There was also another city of the same 
name in the territories of Cyrene. It was 
situate on the sea-coast, and, according to some, 

it was the same as Barce, [ Vid. Barce.] 

A city of Palestine, called also Aeon 
Mela , 1, c. 8. 1. 3, c. 8. — Plin. 2, c. 7J. — 
Strab. 1 4, &c. 

Pto Lycos, a statuary of Corcyra, pupil to 
Critias the Athenian. Paus. 6, c. 3. 

Ptous, a son of Athamas and Tliemisto, 
who gave his name to a mountain of Bceotia 
upon which he built a temple to Apollo, 
surnamed Ptous. The god had also a ce- 
lebrated oracle on mount Ptous. Pint, de 
Orac. D(f. — Paus. 9, c. 23. — Apollod. 1, 
c. 9. 

Pub li cia lex, forbad any person to play 
with bad or fraudulent designs. 

Publicius, a Roman freed-man, so much 
like Pompey the Great, that they were 
often confounded together. VaL Max. 9, 
c. 14. 

PublicSla, a name given to Publius Va- 
lerius, on account of his great popularity. 

[ Vid. Valerius.] Plut. in Pub, — Liv. % c. 3. 
— Plin. 30, c. 15. 

Pubulia lex, was made by Publilius 
Philo the dictator, A. U. C. 445. It per- 
mitted one of the censors to be elected from 
the plebeians, since one of the consuls was 
chosen from that body. Liv. 8, c. 12. — 
Another by which it was ordained, that all 
laws should be previously approved by the 
senators, before they were proposed by the 
people. 

Publius Syii us, a Syrian mimic poet, 
who floriihed about 44 years before Cliri&t 
He was originally a slave sold to a Roman 
patrician, called Domitius, who brought him 
up with great attention, and gave him his 
freedom when of age. He gained the 
esteem of the most powerful at Rome, and 
reckoned J. Caesar among his patrons. He 
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soon pclipsed the poet Laberlus, whose bur- 
lesque compositions were in general esteem. 
There remains of Publius a collection of 
moral sentences, written in iambics, and 
placed in alphabetical order, the newest 
edition of which is that of Patav. Conun. 
1740. 

Publius, a praenomen common among 

the Romans. Caius, a man who conspired 

with Brutus against J. Caesar. A prae- 

tor who conquered Palaepolis. He was only 
a plebeian, and though neither consul nor 
dictator, he obtained a triumph in spite of the 
opposition of the senators. He was the first 
who was honored with a triumph during a 
praetorship. A Roman consul who de- 

feated the Latins, and was made dictator. 
— — — A Roman flatterer in the court of Ti- 
berius.— —A tribune who accused Manlius, 
&c. 

PunfciTiA, a goddess who, as her name 
implies, presided over chastity. She had two 
temples at Rome. Fcstus de V sig. — Lin. 10, 
c. 7. 

Pulchema, a daughter of the emperor 
Theodosius the Great, famous for her piety, 
moderation, and virtues. — — « A daughter of 
Arcadius, who held the government of the 
Roman empire for many years. She was 
mother of Valenti nian. Her piety, and her 
private as well as public virtues have been 
universally admired. She died A. D. 452, 
and was interred at Ravenna, where her 
tomb is still to be seen. A sister of Theo- 

dosius, who reigned absolute for some time 
in the Roman empire. 

Pulchrum, a promontory near Carthage, 
now Basafran . Liv. 29, c. 27. 

Pullus, a surname of Numitorius. 

Punic um bellum. The first Punic war 
was undertaken by the Romans against Car- 
thage, B. C. 264. The ambition of Rome 
was the origin of this war. For upwards of 
240 years, the two nations had beheld with 
secret jealousy each other’s power, but they 
had totally eradicated every cause of con- 
tention, by settling, in three different trea- 
ties, the boundaries of their respective terri- 
tories, the number of their allies, and how 
far one nation might sail in the Mediterranean 
without giving offence to the other. Sicily, 
an island of the highest consequence to the 
Carthaginians as a commercial nation, was 
the seat of the first dissensions. The Mamer- 
tini, a body of Italian mercenaries, were 
appointed by the king of Syracuse to guard 
the town of Messana, but this tumultuous 
tribe, instead of protecting the citizens, 
basely massacred them, and seized their pos- 
sessions. This act of cruelty raised the 
indignation of all the Sicilians, and Hiero, 
king of Syracuse, who had employed them, 
prepared to punish their perfidy ; and the 
Mamertini. besieged in Messana, and with- 
out fnends or resources, resolved to throw 
themselves for protection into the hands of 
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the first power that could relieve them. 
They were, however, divided in their senti- 
ments, and while some implored the assistance 
of Carthage, others called upon the Romans 
for protection. Without hesitation or delay, 
the Carthaginians entered Messana, and the 
Romans also hastened to give to the Mamer- 
tini that aid which had been claimed from 
them with as much eagerness as fiom the 
Carthaginians, At the approach of the 
Roman troops, the Mamertini, who had im- 
plored their assistance, took up arms, and 
forced the Carthaginians to evacuate Mes- 
sana. Fresh forces were poured in on every 
side, and though Carthage seemed superior 
in arms, and in resources, yet the valor and 
intrepidity of the Romans daily appeared 
more formidable, and Hiero, the Syracusan 
king who hitherto had embraced the interest 
of the Carthaginians, became the most faith- 
ful ally of the republic. From a private 
quarrel the war became general. The Ro- 
mans obtained a victory in Sicily, but as their 
enemies were masters at sea, the advantages 
which they gained were small and incon- 
siderable. To make themselves equal to 
their adversaries, they aspired to the dominion 
of the sea, and in sixty days timber was cut 
down, and a fleet of 120 gallies completely 
manned and provisioned. The successes they 
met with at sea were trivial, and little ad- 
vantage could be gained over an enemy that 
were sailors by actual practice and long ex- 
perience. Duilius at last obtained a vic- 
tory, and he was the first Roman who ever 
received a triumph after a naval battle. The 
losses which they had already sustained in- 
duced the Carthaginians to sue for peace, 
and the Romans whom an unsuccessful 
descent upon Africa, under Regulus, [Vid, 
Regulus,] had rendered diffident, listened to 
the proposal, and the first Punic war was con- 
cluded B. C. 241, on the following terms:— 
The Carthaginians pledged themselves to pay 
to the Romans, within twenty years, the sum 
of 5000 Euboic talents; they promised to re- 
lease ail the Roman captives without ransom, 
to evacuate Sicily, and the other islands in 
the Mediterranean, and not to molest Hiero, 
king of Syracuse, or his allies. After this 
treaty, the Carthaginians, who had lost the 
dominion of Sardinia and Sicily, made new 
conquests in Spain, and soon began to repair 
their losses by industry and labor. They 
planted colonies, and secretly prepared to re- 
venge themselves upon their powerful rivals. 
The Romans were not insensible of their 
successes in Spain, and to stop their progress 
towards Italy, they made stipulations with the 
Carthaginians, by which they were not per- 
mitted to cross tihe Iberus, or to molest the 
cities of their allies the Saguntines. This was 
for some time observed, but when Annibal 
succeeded to the command of the Carthaginian 
armies in Spain, he spumed the boundaries 
which the jealousy of Rome had set to his 
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amis, and he immediately formed the siege in the neighbourhood, and if , , 

of Saguntum. The Romans were apprised towards Rome the alarm he 0cc ~L- ed 
of the hostilities which had been begun but momentary, the Romans wem men ^ 
against their allies, but Saguntum was in the to oppose him, and his retreat was therf G 
hands of the active enemy before they had the more dishonorable. Tire connueSrS 
taken any steps to oppose him. Complaints young Scipio in Spain had now raised the 
were carried to Carthage, and war was expectations of the Romans, and he had nn 
determined on by the influence of Anni- sooner returned to Rome than he proposed 
bal in the Carthaginian senate. With- to remove Annibal from the capital of 
out delay or diffidence, B. C. 218, Annibal Italy by carrying the war to the kites of 
marched a numerous army of 90,000 foot Carthage. This was a bold and hazardous 
and 12,000 hoi se, towards Italy, resolved to enterprize^ but though Fabius opposed it 
carry on the war to the gates of Rome. lie it was universally appioted by the Roman 
crossed the Rhone, the Alps, and the Apen- senate, and young Scipio was empowered 
nines, with uncommon celerity, and the Ro- to sail to Africa. The conquests of the 
man consuls who were stationed to stop his young Roman were as rapid in Africa as 
progress, were severally defeated. The battles in Spain, and the Carthaginians apprehen 
vf Trebia, of Ticinus, and of the lake of sive for the fate of their capital, recalled An" 
Thrasymenus, threw Rome into the greatest nibal from Italy, and preferred their safety 
apprehensions, but the prudence and the di- at home, to the maintaining of a long and 
latory measures of the dictator Fabius, soon expensive war in another quarter of the globe 
taught them to hope for better times. Yet Annibal received their orders with indignal 
the conduct of Fabius was universally cen- tion, and with tears in his eyes he left Italy 
sured as cowardice, and the two consuls who where for 16 years he had known no su- 
succeeded him in the command, by pursuing perior in the Add of battle. At his arrival 
a different plan of operations, soon brought in Africa, the Carthaginian general soon 
on a decisive action at Cannse, in which collected a large army, and met his exulting 
45,000 Romans were left in the field of battle, adversary in the plains of 2am a. The 
This bloody victory caused so much conster- battle was long and bloody, and though one 
nation at Rome, that some authors have de- nation fought for glory, and the other for 
dared that if Annibal had immediately the dearer sake of liberty, the Romans ob- 
marched from the plains of Cannae to the tained the victory, and Annibal who had 
city, he would have met with no resistance, sworn eternal enmity to the gods of Rome 
but would have terminated a long and dan- fled from Carthage after he had advised his 
gerous war with glory to himself, and the countrymen to accept the terms of the con- 
most inestimable advantages to his country, queror. This battle of Zama was decisive" 
This celebrated victory at Cannae left the con- the Carthaginians sued for peace, which the 
queror master of two camps, and of an im- haughty conquerors granted with difficulty 
mense booty ; and the cities which had hither- The conditions were these : Carthage was 
to observed a neutrality, no sooner saw the permitted to hold all the possessions which 
defeat of the Romans, than they eagerly em- she had in Africa before the war, and to 
braced the interest of Carthage. The news be governed by her own laws and institu- 
of this victory was carried to Carthage by tions. She was ordered to make restitution 
Mago, and the Carthaginians refused to be- of all the ships and other effects which had 
lieve it till three bushels of golden rings were been taken in violation of a truce that had 
spread before them, which had been taken been agreed upon by both nations. She 
from the Roman knights in the field of bat- was to surrender the whole of her fleet ex- 
tie. After this Annibal called his brother cept lOgallies; she was to release and del 
Asdrubal from Spain with a large reinforce- liver up all the captives, deserters or fu" 
ment ; but the march of Asdrubal was inter- gitives, taken or received during the war • 
cepted by the Romans, his army was defeated, to indemnify Masinissa for all tJie losses 
and himself slain. Affairs now had taken a which he had sustained ; to deliver up all 
different turn, and Marccllus who had the her elephants, and for the future never 
command of the Roman legions in Italy, more to tame or break any more of these 
soon taught his countrymen that Annibal animals. She was not to make war unon 
was not invincible in the field. In different any nation whatever, without the consent 
parts of the world the Romans were making of the Romans, and she was to reimburse 
very rapid conquests, and if the sudden ar- the Romans, to pay the sum of 10 000 
rival of a Carthaginian army in Italy at first talents, at the rate of 200 talents a year for 
raised fears and apprehensions, they were fifty years, and she was to give un ho* 
soon enabled to dispute with their enemies tages from the noblest families for the ner" 
for the sovereignty of Spain, and the domi- formance of these several articles * and till 
nion of the sea, Annibal no longer appeared the ratification of the treaty, to supplv the 
formidable in Italy ; if he conquered towns Roman forces with money kid nrovisions. 
in Campania or Magna Grsecia, he remained These humiliating conditions were accepted 
master of them only while his army hovered 201 B. C. and immediately 4 QOO Roman 
6r,S captive. 
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captives were released, five hundred gallies 
were delivered and burnt on the spot, but 
the immediate exaction of 200 talents was 
more severely felt, and many of the Car- 
thaginian senators burst into tears. During 
the 50 years which followed the conclusion 
of the second Punic war, the Carthaginians 
were employed in repairing their losses by 
unwearied application and industry ; but 
they found still in the Romans a jealous 
rival, and a haughty conqueror, and in 
Masinissa, the ally of Rome, an intrigu- 
ing and ambitious monarch. The king of 
Numidia made himself master of one of 
their provinces ; but as they were unable to 
make war without the consent of Rome, the 
Carthaginians sought relief by embassies, 
and made continual complaints in the Ro- 
man senate of the tyranny and oppression 
of Masinissa. Commissioners were ap- 
pointed to examine the cause of their com- 
plaints ; but as Masinissa was the ally of 
Rome, the interest of the Carthaginians 
was neglected, and whatever seemed to de- 
press their republic, was agreeable to the Ro- 
mans. Cato, who was in the number of the 
commissioners, examined the capital of Africa 
with a jealous eye ; he saw it with concern, 
rising as it were from its ruins ; and when 
he returned to Rome he declared in full 
senate, that the peace of Italy would never be 
established while Carthage was in being. 
The senators, however, were not guided by 
his opinion, and the delenda est Carthago of 
Cato did not prevent the Romans from acting 
with moderation. But while the senate were 
debating about the existence of Carthage, 
and while they considered it as a dependent 
power, and not as an ally, the wrongs of 
Africa were without redress, and Masinissa 
continued his depredations. Upon this the 
Carthaginians resolved to do their cause 
that justice which the Romans had denied 
them ; they entered the field against the Nu- 
midians, but they were defeated in a bloody 
battle by Masinissa, who was then 90 years 
old. In this bold measure they had broken 
the peace ; and as their late defeat had ren- 
dered them desperate, they hastened with all 
possible speed to the capital of Italy to justify 
their proceedings, and to implore the for- 
giveness of the Roman senate. The news of 
Masinissa’ s victory had already reached Italy, 
and immediately some forces were sent to 
Sicily, and from thence ordered to pass into 
Africa. The ambassadors of Carthage re- 
ceived evasive and unsatisfactory answers 
from the senate; and when they saw the 
Romans landed at Utica, they resolved to 
purchase peace by the most submissive terms 
which even the most abject slaves could 
offer. The Romans acted with the deepest 
policy, no declaration of war had been made, 
though hostilities appeared inevitable ; and 
in answer to the submissive offers of Carthage 
the consuls replied, that to prevent every 
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cause of quarrel, the Carthaginians must 
deliver into their hands 500 hostages, all 
children of senators, and of the most no- 
ble and respectable families. The demand 
was great and alarming, but was no sooner 
granted, than the Romans made another 
demand, and the Carthaginians were told 
that peace could not continue, if they re- 
fused to deliver up all their ships, their 
arms, engines of war, with all tlieir naval 
and military stores. The Carthaginians 
complied, and immediately *40,000 suits of 
armour, 20,000 large engines of war, with 
a plentiful store of ammunition and mis- 
sile weapons were surrendered. After this 
duplicity had succeeded, the Romans laid 
open the final resolutions of the senate, and 
the Carthaginians were then told that, to 
avoid hostilities, they must leave their an- 
cient habitations and retire into the inland 
parts of Africa, and found another city, at the 
distance of not less than ten miles from the 
sea. This was heard with horror and indig- 
nation ; the Romans were fixed and inexora- 
ble, and Carthage was filled with tears and 
lamentations. But the spirit of liberty and 
independence was not yet extinguished in the 
capital of Africa, and the Carthaginians de- 
termined to sacrifice their lives for the pro- 
tection of their gods, the tombs of their 
forefathers, and the place which had given 
them birth. Before the Roman army ap- 
proached the city, preparations to support 
a siege were made, and the ramparts of 
Carthage were covered with stones, to com- 
pensate for the weapons and instruments 
of war which they had ignorantly betrayed 
to the duplicity of their enemies. Asdru- 
bal, whom the despair of his countrymen 
had banished on account of the unsuccessful 
expedition against Masinissa, was immedi- 
ately recalled ; and, in the moment of danger, 
Carthage seemed to have possessed more 
spirit and more vigor, than when Annibal 
was victorious at the gates of Rome. The 
town was blocked up by the Romans, and 
a regular siege begun. Two years were 
spent in useless operations, and Carthage 
seemed still able to rise from its ruins, to 
dispute for the empire of the world; when 
Scipio, the descendant of the great Scipio, 
who finished the second Punic war, was 
sent to conduct the siege. The vigor of 
his operations soon baffled the efforts, and 
the bold resistance of the besieged; the com- 
munications which they had with the land 
were cut off, and the city which was twenty 
miles in circumference, was completely sur- 
rounded on all sides by the enemy. Despair 
and famine now raged in the city, and Scipio 
gained access to the city walls, where the 
battlements were low and unguarded. His 
entrance into the streets was disputed with 
uncommon fury, the houses as he advanced 
were set on fire to stop his progress ; but 
when a body of 50,000 persons of either sex, 
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had claimed quarter, the rest of the inhabi- 
tants were disheartened, and such as disdained 
to be prisoners of war, perished in the flames, 
which gradually destroyed their habitations, 
147 B. C., after a continuation of hostilities 
for three years. During 17 days Carthage 
was in flames; and the soldiers were per- 
mitted to redeem from the fire whatever pos- 
session they could. But while others pro- 
fited from the destruction of Carthage, the 
philosophic general, struck by the melancholy 
aspect of the scene, repeated two lines from 
Homer, which contained a prophecy concern- 
ing the fall of Troy. He was asked by the 
historian Polybius, to what he then applied 
his prediction ? To my country , replied Scipio, 
for her too I dread the vicissitude of human 
affairs, and in her turn she may exhibit another 
jtammg Carthage . This remarkable event 
happened about the year of Rome 606. The 
news of this victory caused the greatest re- 
joicings at Rome; and immediately com- 
missioners were appointed by the Roman 
senate, not only to raze the walls of Carthage, 
but even to demolish and burn the very ma- 
terials with which they were made : and in a 
few days, that city which had been once the 
seat of commerce, the model of magnificence, 
the common store of the wealth of nations, 
and one of the most powerful states of the 
world, left behind no traces of its splendor, of 
its power, or even of its existence. Polyb. — 
Orosius. — Appiaru de Punic, fyc. — Flor. — 
Pint, in Cat. Sec. — Strab. — Liv. Epit . — 
JDiod. 

Pupia lex de senatu , required that the 
senate should not be assembled from the 18th 
of the calends of February to the calends of 
the same month, and that before the embas- 
sies were either accepted or rejected, the se- 
nate should be held on no account. 

Pupienus, Marcus Claudius Maximus, a 
man of an obscure family, who raised himself 
by his merit to the highest offices in the Ro- 
man armies, and gradually became a praetor, 
consul, prefect of Rome, and a governor of 
the provinces. His father was a blacksmith. 
After the death of the Gordians, Pupienus 
was elected with Balbinus to the imperial 
throne, and to rid the world of the usurpa- 
tion and tyranny of the Maximini, he imme- 
diately inarched against these tyrants ; but he 
was soon informed that they had been sacri- 
ficed to the fury and resentment of their own 
soldiers ; and therefore he retired to Rome to 
enjoy the tranquillity which his merit claimed. 
He soon after prepared to make war against 
the Persians, who insulted the majesty of 
Rome, but in this he was prevented, and 
massacred A.D. 256, by the praetorian guards. 
Balbinus shared his fate. Pupienus is some- 
times called Maximus. In his private cha- 
racter he appeared always grave and serious, 
he was the constant friend of justice, mode- 
ration and clemency, and no greater enco- 
mium, can be passed upon his virtues, than to 
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say that he was invested with the purple with- 
out soliciting for it, and that the Roman se- 
nate said that they had selected him from 
thousands because they knew no person more 
worthy or better qualified to support the dig- 
nity of an emperor. 

Pr;pius, a centurion of Pompey’s army, 
seized by Caesar’s soldiers, &c. Cess. P.G. 1, 
c. 1 o» 

Puppius, a tragic poet in the age of 
J. Caesar. His tragedies were so pathetic, 
that when they were represented on the Ro- 
man stage, the audience melted into tears, 
from which circumstance Horace calls them 
lacrymosa , 1, ep. 1, v. 67. 

Purpurarue, two islands of the At- 
lantic on the African coast, now Lanca - 
rota and Fortaventura. Plin. 6, c. 51. 1. 55, 
c. 6. 

Puteoli, a maritime town of Campania, 
between Baiae and Naples, founded by a co- 
lony from Cumae. It was originally called 
Dicaearchia, and afterwards Puteoli, from the 
great number of wells that were in the neigh- 
bourhood. It was much frequented by the 
Romans, on account of its mineral waters and 
hot baths, and near it Cicero had a villa called 
Puteolanum. It is now called Puzzoli, and 
contains, instead of its ancient magnificence, 
not more than 10,000 inhabitants. Sil. 15, 
v. 585. — — Strab. 5. — — Varro, L. L. 4, c. 5. 

Cic. Phil. 8, c. 5. fam . 15, ep. 5. — Mela, 2, 
c. 4. — Paus. 8, c. 7. 

Puticuljs, a place near the Esquiline gate, 
where the meanest of the Roman populace 
were buried. Part of it was converted into a 
garden by Mecsenas, who received it as a pre- 
sent from Augustus. JSorat . 1, Sat. 8, v. 8. 
— Varro . L.JL. 4, c. 5. 

Pyanepsia, an Athenian festival cele- 
brated in honor of Theseus and his com- 
panions ; who, after their return from Crete, 
were entertained with all manner of fruits, 
and particularly pulse. From this circum- 
stance, the Pyanepsia was ever after comme- 
morated by the boiling of pulse, *<ro <rcu 
Trowel. Some however suppose, that it was 
observed in commemoration of the Heraclidse, 
who were entertained with pulse by the 
Athenians. 

Pydna, a town of Macedonia, originally 
called Citron, situate between the mouth of 
the rivers Aliacmon and Lydius. It was in 
this city that Cassander massacred Olympias 
the mother of Alexander the Great, his wife 
Roxane, and his son Alexander* Pydna is 
famous for a battle which was fought there, 
on the 22d of June, B. C. 168, between the 
Romans under Paulus, and king Perseus in 
which the latter was conquered, and Mace- 
donia soon after reduced to the form of a Ho- 
man province. Justin. 14, c. 6. — Flor. 
Plvi. in Paul. — Liv. 44, c. 10. 

Pygela, a sea-port town of Ionia. Liv . 57 , 
c. 11. • 

Fygm^ei, a nation of dwarfs, in the ex- 

tremest 
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tremest parts of India, or according to others, 
in ^Ethiopia. Some authors affirm that they 
were no more than one foot high, and that 
they built their hoises with egg shells. Aris- 
totle says that they lived in holes under the 
earth, and that they came out in the harvest 
time with hatchets to cut down the corn 
as if to fell a forest They went on goats 
and lambs of proportionable stature to them- 
selves, to make war against certain birds, 
whom some call cianes, which came there 
yearly from Scythia to plunder them. They 
were originally governed by Gerana, a prin- 
cess who was changed into a crane, for boast- 
ing herself fairer than Juno. Ovid, Met. 6, 
v. 90. — Homer. II. 3. — Sttab. 7. — Arht. 
Aninu 8, c. 12. Juv. 13, v. 186. —-Pint. 4, 

Sec. — Mela, 3, c. 8. — Suet, in Aug. 83. 

Philostr. Icon. 2, c. 22, mentions that Her- 
cules once fell asleep in the deserts of Africa, 
after he had conquered Antams, and that he 
was suddenly awakened by an attack which 
had been made upon his body, by an army 
of these Lilliputians, who discharged their 
arrows with great fury upon his arms and 
legs. The hero, pleased with their courage, 
wrapped the greatest number of them in the 
skin of the Nemacan lion, and cariied them to 
Eurystheus. 

Pyqm.eon, a surname of Adonis in Cyprus. 
Hesych. 

Pygmalion, a king of Tyre, son of Belus, 
and brother to the celebrated Dido, who 
founded Carthage. At the death of his 
father, he ascended the vacant throne, and 
soon became odious by his cruelty and ava- 
rice. He sacrificed every tiling to the grati- 
fication of his predominant passions, and he 
Aid not even spare the life of Sichaeus, Dido’s 
husband, because he was the most powerful 
and opulent of all the Phoenicians. This 
murder he committed in a cemple, of which 
Sichseus was the priest; but instead of ob- 
taining the riches which he desired, Pygma- 
tion was shunned by his subjects, and Dido, 
to avoid further acts of cruelty, fled away 
with her husband’s treasures, and a large 
colony to the coast of Africa, where she 
founded a city. Pygmalion died In the 56th 
year of his age, and in the 47th of his reign. 
V irg. AE'ft. 1, v. 547, Sec. ■ JzcstiTt. 18, c. 5. 

— Apollod. 3. — Ital. 1. A celebrated 

statuary of the island of Cyprus. The de- 
bauchery of the females of Amathus, to 
which he was a witness, created in him such 
an aversion for the fair sex, that he resolved 
never to marry. The affection which he had 
denied to the other sex, he liberally be- 
stowed upon the works of his own hands. 
He became enamoured of a beautiful statue 
of marble which he had made, and at his 
earnest request and prayers, according to the 
mythologists, the goddess of beauty changed 
the favorite statue into a woman, whom 
the artist married, and by whom he had 
a son called Paphus, who founded the city 
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of that name in Cyprus. Ovid. Met . 10, 
fab. 9. 

Pylades, a son of Strophius, king of 
Phocis, by one of the sisters of Agamemnon. 
He was educated, together with lus cousin 
Orestes, with whom he formed the most in- 
violable friendship, and whom he assisted to 
revenge the muider of Agamemnon, by as- 
sassinating Clytemnestra and /Egysthus. He 
also accompanied him to Taurica Chcrson- 
esus, and for his services Orestes rewarded 
him, by giving him his sister Electra in 
marriage. Pylades had by her two sons, 
Medon and Strophius. The friendship of 
Orestes and Pylades became proverbial. [ Vul. 
Orestes.] Eurip. m Iphig . — AEschyl. in 

A<>. Sec . — Paus. 1 , c. 28 A celebiated 

Greek musician, in the age of Philopce- 
men. Pint, in Phil. — — — A mimic in the 
reign of Augustus banished, and afterwards 
recalled. 

Pyl^e, a town of Asia, between Cappa- 
docia and Cilicia. Cic. 5, ad Alt. The 
word Pyles , which signifies gates, was often 
applied by the Greeks to any straights or 
passages which opened a communication be- 
tween one country and another, such as the 
streights of Thermopylae, of Persia, Hyrca- 
nia, &c. 

Pyl^emenes, a Paphlagonian, son of Me- 
lius, who came to the Trojan war, and was 
killed by Menelaus. His son, called Harpa- 
lion, was killed by Merioncs. JDictys Cret . 2, 

c. 54. — Homer. II. 2, v. 558. — — A king of 

Moeonia, who sent his sons, Mestes and 

Antiphus, to the Trojan war. Another 

son of Nicomedes, banished from Paphlagonia 
by Mitliridates, and restored by Pompey. 
Eutrap. 5 Se 6. ' 

Pylagorje, a name given to the Am- 
phictyonic council, because they always 
assembled at Pylae, near the temple of 
Delphi. 

Pylaon, a son of Neleus and Chloris, 
killed by Hercules with his brothers. Apol- 
lod. 1, c. 9. 

Pylarge, a daughter of Danaus. Apollod. 

Pylartes, a Trojan killed by Patroclus. 
Homer. II. 16, v. 695. 

Pylas, a king of Megara. He had the 
misfortune accidentally to kill his uncle Bias, 
for which he fled away, leaving his kingdom 
to Pandion, his son-in-law, who had been 
driven from Athens. Apollod. 3, c. 15. — ' 
Paus. 1, c. 59. 

Pylene, a town of iEtolia. Homer. II. 2. 

Pyleus, a Trojan chief, killed by Achilles. 

A son of Clymenus, king of Orcho- 

menos. 

Pylleon, a town of Thessaly. Liv. 42, 
c. 42. 

Pylo, a daughter of Thespius, mother of 
Hippotas. Apollod. 

Pylos, now Efawrin, a town of Mes- 
senia, situate on the western coast of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, opposite the island Sphacteria in the 

Ionian 



Ionian sea. It was also called Coryphadon 
from the promontory on which it was elected. 
It was built by Pylus, at the head of a colony 
from Megara. The founder was dispossessed 
of it by Neleus, and fled into Elis, where 
he ’dwelt in a small town which he also 

called Pylos. A town of Elis, at the 

mouth of the river Alphcus, between the 

Peneus and the Selleis. Another town of 

Elis called Tnphyhacha , fiom Triphylia, 
a province of Elis, where it was situate. 
These three cities, which bore the name of 
Pylos, disputed their respective right to the 
honor of having given birth to the cele- 
lebrated Nestor, son of Neleus.' The Pylos, 
which is situate near the Alphcus, seems to 
win the palm, as it had in its neighbour- 
hood a small village called Geranus, and 
a river called Geron, of which Homer 
makes mention. Pindar, however, calls 
Nestor king of Messenia, and therefore 
gives the preference to the first mentioned 
of these three cities. Apollod. 1, c. 19. 
1. 5, c. 15. — Pa us. 1, c. 59. — til rub. 9. — 
Homer . 77. 2, Od. 5. 

Pylus, a town. [ Fid. Pylos.] A son 

of Mars by Demonicc, the daughter of Age- 
nor. He was present at the chase of the 
Calydonian boar. Apollod. 1. 

Pyra, part of mount CEta, on which 
the body of Hercules was burnt. I.iv. 56, 
c. 50. 

Pyracmon, one of Vulcan’s workmen 
in the forges of mount # 7Etna. The name 
is derived from two Greek words which 
signify Jire and an anvil . Virg. JEn. 8, v. 425. 

Pyracmos, a man killed by Cccneus. 
Ovid. Met. 12, v. 460. 

PyitjacHMEs, a king of Eubcea. A 

king of Peeonia during the Trojan war. 

Pyramus, a youth of Babylon, who be- 
came enamoured of Thisbe, a beautiful virgin, 
who dwelt in the neighbourhood. The flame 
was mutual, and the two lovers, whom their 
parents forbad to marry, regularly received 
each other’s addresses through the chink of 
a wall, which separated their houses. After 
the most solemn vows of sincerity they both 
agreed to elude the vigilance of their friends, 
and to meet one another at the tomb of 
Ninus, under a white mulberry-tree, without 
the walls of Babylon* Thisbe came first 
to the appointed place, but the sudden arrival 
of a lioness frightened her away ; and as she 
fled into a neighbouring cave she dropped her 
veil, which the lioness found and besmeared 
with blood. . Pyramus soon arrived j he found 
Thisbe’s veil ail bloody, and concluding tlrnt 
she had been torn to pieces by toe wild beasts 
of the place, he stabbed himself with his 
sword. Thisbe, when her fears were vanished, 
returned from the cave, and at the sight of toe 
dying Pyramus, she fell upon the sword which 
still reeked with his blood. This tragical scene 
happened under a white mulberry-tree, which, 
os the poets mention, was stained with the 
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blood of tlio lovers, and ever after bore 
fruit of the color of blood. Quid. Met. 4, 

v. 55, &C. Hygin. fab. 245 A river 

of Cilicia, rising in mount Taurus, and falling 

into toe Pampbylian sea. Cic. 5, fam. 11. 

Dionys . Pcrieg. 

pYREHiEA Venus, a town of Gallia Nar- 
bonensis. 

Pyrenjgi, a mountain, or a long ridge of 
high mountains, which separate Gaul from 
Spain, and extend from toe Atlantic to the 
Mediterranean sea. They receive their name 
from Pyrene the daughter of Bobrycius, 
[ Fid. Pyrene,] or from toe fire (w^) which 
once raged there for several days. This fire 
was originally kindled by shepherds, and so 
intense was the heat which it occasioned, that 
all the silver mines of the mountains were 
melted, and ran down in large rivulets. This 
account is deemed fabulous by Strabo and 

others. Diod. 5 St rub. 5 Meta, 2, c. 6. 

— Ttal. 5, v. 415. -~Liv. 21, c. 60. — Pint. 4, 
c. 20. 

Pyrenjeus, a king of Thrace, who, during 
a shower of rain, gave shelter in his house 
to the nine muses, and attempted to oiler 
them violence. The goddesses upon this took 
to their wings and flew away. Pyrenams, 
who attempted to follow them, as if he had 
wings, threw himself down from the top 
of a tower and was killed. Ovid. Met. 5, 
v. 274. 

Pyrene, a daughter of Bebrycius king of 
the southern parts of Spain. Hercules of- 
fered violence to her before he went to attack 
Geryon, and she brought into the world a 
serpent, which so terrified her, that she fled 
into the woods, where she was torn to pieces 

by wild beasts. A nymph, mother of 

Cycnus by Mars. Apollod A fountain 

near Corinth. A small village in Celtic 

Gaul, near which, according to some, toe 
river Isler took its rise. 

Pyrgi, an ancienttown of Etruria, on the sea 
coast. Virg. JEn. 10, v. 184. — Lie. 56, c. 5. 

Pyrcion, an historian who wrote on the 
laws of Crete. Alhen. 

Pyrgo, the nurse of Priam’s children who 
followed iEneas in his flight from Troy. 
Virg. JEn. 5, v. 645. 

P-i rgoteles, a celebrated engraver on 
gems in toe age of Alexander die Great, 
lie had the exclusive privilege of engraving 
the conqueror, as Lysippus was toe only 
sculptor who was permitted to make statues 
of him. Plm. 57, c. 1. 

Pyrgus, a fortified place of Elis in toe 
Peloponnesus. 

Pyrifpe, a daughter of Thespius, 

Pyro, one of the Oceanides. Hesiod. 

Pyrodes, a son of Cillx, said to be toe first 
who discovered and applied to human pur- 
poses toe fire concealed in flints* Plm. 7, 
c . 56. 

Pyrois, one of the horses of the sum 
Ovid. Met. % v. 1 55. 
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Pyronia, a surname of Diana. Pays. 8, 
c. 16. 

Pyrriia, a daughter of Epimetheus and 
Pandora, who mairied Deucalion, the son of 
Prometheus, who reigned in Thessaly. In 
her age all mankind were destroyed by a de- 
luge, and she alone, with her husband, escaped 
from the general destruction, by saving them- 
selves in a boat which Deucalion had made 
by lus father’s advice. When the waters had 
retired from the surface of the earth, Pyrrha, 
with her husband, went to the oracle of The- 
mis, where they were directed, to repair the 
loss of mankind, to throw stones behind their 
backs. They obeyed, and the stones which 
Pyrrha threw were changed into women, and 
those of Deucalion into men. [ Vid. Deuca- 
lion. ] Pyrrha became mother of Amphicty on, 
lleilen, and Protogenea, by Deucalion. Quid. 
Met . 1, v. 550, &c. — Hygin, Jab, 135. — 

Apollon. Il/iod. 5. v. 1085. A daughter 

of Ci eon, king of Thebes Paus. . 9 , c. 10. 

The name which Achilles bore when he 

disguised himself in women’s cloaths, at the 

cornt of Lycomedes. Hygin. fab. 9(7. 

A town of Euboea. Mela, 2, c. h i. A 

promontory of Phlhiotis, on the bay of Malia. 
A town of Lesbos. A beautiful courte- 

zan at Rome, of whom Horace was long an 
admirer. I J oral. 1, oil. 5. 

Pyr, riifus, a place in the city of Ambra- 
cia. Lie. 58, c. 5. 

Pyruhi c astra, a place of Lucania. 
Liv. 53, c. 27. 

Pyrrhias, a boatman of Ithaca, remarkable 
for his humanity. lie delivered from slavery 
an old man who had been taken by pirates, 
and robbed of some pots full of pitch. The 
old man was so grateful for his kindness, 
that he gave the pots to his deliverer, after 
he had told him that they contained gold 
under the pitch. Pyrrhias, upon this, offered 
the sacrifice of a bull to the old man, 
and retained him in his house, with every act 
of kindness and attention, till the time of 
his death. Plut. in queest. G. A gene- 

ral of the iEtolians, defeated by Philip, king 
of Macedonia. 

Pyrriiicha, a kind of dance, said to be 
invented and introduced into Greece by 
Pyrrhus the son of Achilles. The dancers 
were generally armed. Plin. 7, c. 56. 

Pyrriiic us, a free town of Laconia. 
Pans. 5, c. 21. — Athen . 14. 

Pyrrbidas, a patronymic given to the suc- 
cessors of Neoptolemus in Epirus. 

Pyrrho, a philosopher of Elis, disciple to 
Anaxarchus, and originally a painter. His 
father’s name was Plistarchus, or Pistocrates. 
He was in continual suspense of judgment; 
he doubted of every tiling, never made any 
conclusions, and when he had carefully ex- 
amined a subject, and investigated all its parts, 
he concluded by still doubting of its evidence. 
This manner of doubting in the philosopher 
has been called Pyrrhonism, and his disciples 


have received the appellation of sceptics, in- 
quisitors, examiners, &c. He protendedto 
have acquired an uncom ,non dominion over 
opinion and passions. The fonner of these 
viitues lie called ataraxia , and the latter mu- 
t) lopalhia, and so far did he cany liis want 
of common feeling and sympathy, that he 
passed with unconcern near a ditch, in which 
his master Anaxarchus had fallen, and 
where he nearly perished. He was once 
in a storm, and when all hopes were vanished, 
and destruction certain, the philosopher 
remained unconcerned ; and while the rest 
of the ciew were lost in lamentations, he 
plainly told them to look at a pig which was 
then feeding himself on board the vessel, ex- 
claiming, This is a true model for a wist 
man . As he showed so much indifference in 
every thing, and declared that life and death 
were the same thing, some of his disciples 
asked him, why he did not hurry himself out 
of the world ; because, .says he, there is no 
difference between life and death. When lie 
walked in the streets he never looked 
behind, or moved from the road for a 
chariot, even in its most rapid course ; and, 
indeed, as some authors remark, this indif- 
ference for his safety often exposed him 
to the greatest and most imminent dangers, 
from which he was saved by the inter- 
ference of his friends who followed him. 
He florished B. C. 504, and died at the 
advanced age of 90. He left no writings 
behind him. His countrymen were so par- 
tial to him that tlfey raised statues to his 
memory, and exempted all the philosophers 
of Elis from taxes. Diog. 9. — Cic. de 

Orat . 5, c. 17. — Aul. Gel. 11, c. 5 Paus. 6, 

c. 24. 

Pyrrhus, a son of Achilles and Deidamia, 
the daughter of king Lycomedes, who re- 
ceived this name from the yellowness of his 
hair. He was also called Neoptolemus, or 
new warrior , because lie came to the Trojan 
war in the last year of the celebrated siege of 
the capital of Troas. [ Vid. Neoptolemus.] 

A king of Epirus, descended from 

Achilles, by the side of his mother, and from 
Hercules, by that of his father, and son of 
iEacides and Phthia. He was saved when an 
infant, by the fidelity of his servants, from the 
pursuits of the enemies of his father, who had 
been banished from his kingdom, and he was 
carried to the court of Glautias king of Illy— 
ricum, who educated him with great tender- 
ness. Cassander, king of Macedonia, wished 
to dispatch him, as he had so much to dread 
from lam ; but Glautias not only refused to 
deliver him up into the hands of his enemy, 
but he even went with an army and placed 
him on the throne of Epirus, though only 
12 years of age. About five years after, tbe 
absence of Pyrrhus to attend the nuptials of 
one of the daughters of Glautias, raised new 
commotions. The monarch was expelled 
from his throne by Neoptolemus, who had 

usurped 



usurped it after the death of JEacides ; and 
being still without resources, he applied to his 
brother-in-law Demetrius for assistance. He 
accompanied Demetrius at the battle of Ipsus, 
and fought there with all the prudence and 
intiepidity of an experienced general. He 
afterwards passed into Egypt, where by his 
marriage with Antigone the daughter of Be- 
renice, he soon obtained a sufficient force to 
attempt the recovery of his throne. He was 
successful in the undertaking, but to remove 
all causes of quarrel, he took the usurper to 
share with him the royalty, and some time 
after he put him to death under pretence that 
he had attempted to poison him. In the 
subsequent years of his reign, Pyrrhus en- 
gaged in the quarrels which disturbed the 
peace of the Macedonian monarchy ; he 
marched against Demetrius, and gave flic 
Macedonian soldiers fiesh proofs of his valor 
and activity. By dissimulation he ingratiated 
himself in the minds of his enemy’s subjects, 
and when Demetrius labored under a mo- 
mentary illness, Pyrrhus made an attempt 
upon the crown of Macedonia, which, if not 
then successful, soon after rendered him 
master of the kingdom. This he shared 
with *Lvsimachus for sc\ en months, till the 
jealousy of the Macedonians, and the am- 
bition of his colleague, obliged him to re- 
tire. Pyrrhus was meditating new con- 
quests, when the Tarentines invited him to 
Italy to assist them against the encroaching 
power of Rome. He gladly accepted the 
invitation, but his passage across the Adri- 
atic proved nearly fatal, and he reached the 
shores of Italy, after the loss of the gioatest 
part of his troops in a storm. At his en- 
trance into Tarentum, B. C. 280, he began 
to reform the manners of the inhabitants, and 
by introducing the strictest discipline among 
their troops, to accustom them to bear fatigue 
and to despise dangers. In the first battle 
which he fought with the Roman*, he ob- 
tained the victory, but for this he was more 
particularly indebted to his elephants, whoso 
hulk and uncommon appearance astonished 
the Romans and terrified their cavalry. The 
number of the slain was equal on both sides, 
and the conqueror said that such another 
victory would totally ruin him. lie also 
sent Cineas, his chief minister, to Rome, and 
though victorious, he sued for peace. These 
offers of peace were refused, and when Pyr- 
rhus questioned Cineas, about the manners 
and the character of the Romans, die saga- 
cious minister replied, that their senate was 
a venerable assembly of kings, and that to fight 
against them, was to attack another Hydra. 
A second battle was fought near Ascidum, 
but the slaughter was so great, and the valor 
so conspicuous on both sides, that the Ro- 
mans and their enemies reciprocally claimed 
the victory as their own. Pyrrhus still con- 
tinued the war in favor of the Tarentines, 
when he was invited into Sicily by the inha- 
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bitants, who labored under the yoke of Car- 
thage, and the cruelty of their own petty 
tyiants His fondness of novelty soon de- 
tei mined him to quit Italy, he left a gariison 
at Tarentum, and crossed over to Sicily, 
where he obtained two victoiies over the 
Carthaginians, and took many of their towns. 
He was for a while successful, and formed 
the project of invading Africa ; but soon his 
popularity vanished, Iris troops became inso- 
lent, and he behaved with haughtiness, and 
shewed himself oppressive, so that his return 
to Italy was deemed a fortunate event for all 
Sicily. He had no sooner arrived at Taren- 
tum than lie renewed hostilities with the Ro- 
mans with great acrimony, but when his 
army of S0,0()0 men had been defeated by 
20,000 of the enemy, under Curius, he 
left Italy with precipitation, B. C. 27-1, 
ashamed of the enterprize, and mortified by 
the victories which had been obtained over 
one of the descendants of Achilles. In 
Epirus he began to repair his military cha- 
racter, by attacking Antigonus, who was 
then on the Macedonian throne. lie gained 
some advantages over his enemy, and was at 
last rest oied to the throne of Macedonia, 
lie afterwards marched against Sparta, at 
the request of Cleonymus, but when all his 
vigorous operations were insufficient to take 
the capital of Laconia, he retired to Argos 
where the treachery of Aristeus invited him. 
The Argivcs desired him to retire and not 
to interfere in the affairs of their republic, 
which were confounded by the ambition of 
two of their nobles. He complied with 
their wishes, but in the night he marched 
his forces into the town, and might have 
made himself master of the place harl ho not 
retarded his progress by entering it with his 
elephants. The combat that ensued was ob- 
stinate and bloody, and the monarch, to fight 
with more boldness, and to encounter dangers 
with more facility, exchanged his dress. He 
was attacked by one of the enemy, but as he 
was going to run him through in his own 
defence, the mother of the Argive, who saw 
her son's danger from the top of a house, 
threw down a tile and brought Pyrrhus to 
the ground. His head was cut off, and 
carried to Antigonus, who gave his remains 
a magnificent funeral, and presented his ashes 
to his son Iielenus, 272 years before die 
Christian era. Pyrrhus has been deservedly 
commended for his talents as a general ; and 
not only his friends, but also his enemies, 
have been warm in extolling him ; and Anni- 
bal declared, that for experience and sagacity 
the king of Epirus was the first of commanders. 
He had chosen Alexander the Great for a 
model, and in every thing he wished not 
only to imitate, but to surpass Mm. In the 
art of war none were superior to Mm, he not 
only made it his study as a general, but even 
he wrote many books on encampments, and 
the different ways of training up an army, 
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and whatever he did was by principle and 
rule. His uncommon understanding, and his 
penetration, are also admired ; but the general 
is severely censured, who has no sooner con. 
quered a countiy, than he looks for other 
victories, without regaiding or securing w-hat 
he has already obtained, by measures and re- 
gulations honorable to himself, and advan- 
tageous to his subjects. The Romans passed 
great encomiums upon him, and Pyrrhus w r as 
no less struck with their magnanimity and 
valor i so much indeed, that he exclaimed 
that if he had soldiers like the Romans, or 
if the Romans had him for a general, he 
would leave no corner of the earth unseen, 
and no nation unconquered. Pyrrhus mar- 
ried many wives, and. all for political rea- 
sons ; besides Antigone, he had Lanassa the 
daughter of Agathocles, as also a daughter 
of Autoloon king of Pceonia. His children, 
as his biographer observes, derived a wailike 
spirit from their father, and when he was 
asked by one to which of them he should 
leave the kingdom of Epirus, he replied, to 
him who has the sharpest sword. JElvtn. Hist. 
An. 10. — Pint, in vita. — Justin . 17, &c. — 

Liv. 13 Sc 14. — Horat. 3, (hi. 0. A king 

of Epirus, son of Ptolemy, murdered by the 
people of Ambracia. His daughter, called 
Laudumia, or Deidamia, succeeded him. 
Pans . A son of Daedalus. 

Pyste, the wife of Seleucus, taken pri- 
soner by ther Gauls, &c. Polya'n. 2. 

Pythagoras, a celebrated philosopher, 
bom at Samos. His father Mnesarchus was 
a person of distinction, and, therefore, the 
son received that education which was most 
calculated to enlighten his mind and invigorate 
his body. Like his contemporaries, he was 
early made acquainted with poetry and music ; 
eloquence and astronomy became his private 
studies, and in gymnastic exercises he often 
bore the palm for strength and dexterity. He 
first mode himself knowm in Greece, at the 
Olympic games, where he obtained, in the 
18th year of his age, the prize for wrestling ; 
and, after he had been admired for the ele- 
gance, and the dignity of his person, and the 
brilliancy of his understanding, he retired into 
the east. In Egypt and Chaldaea he gained 
the confidence of the priests, and learned from 
them the artful policy, and the symbolic writ- 
ings, by which they governed die prince as 
well as the people, and, after he had spent 
many years in gathering all the information 
which could be collected from antique tradi- 
tion concerning the nature of the gods and 
the immortality of the soul, Pythagoras re- 
visited his native island. The tyranny of Poly- 
crates at Samos disgustedthe philosopher, who 
was a great advocate for national independ- 
ence ; and though he was the favorite of the 
tyrant, he retired from the island, and a 
second time assisted at the Olympic games. 
His fame was too well known to escape notice ; 
be was saluted in the public assembly by the 
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name of Sophist, or wise man j but he refused 
the appellation, and was satisfied with that of 
philosopher, or, the friend of wisdom. «« At 
the Olympic games,” said he, in explanation 
of this new appellation he wished to assume, 
“ some are attiacted with the desire of obtain- 
ing ciowns and honors, others come to expose 
their different commodities to sale, while curi- 
osity draws a thiid class, and the desire of 
contemplating whatever deserves notice in 
that celebrated assembly ; thus on the more 
extensive tlicatie of the world, while many 
struggle for the glory of a name, and many 
pant for the advantages of fortune, a few, and 
indeed but a few who are neither desirous of 
money nor ambitions of fame, are sufficiently 
gratified to be spectators of the wonder, the 
huiry, and the magnificence of the scene.” 
From Olympia, the philosopher visited the 
republics of Elis and Spaita, and retired to 
Magna Gracia, where he fixed his habitation 
in the tow n of Crotona, about the 40tli year 
of his age. Here he founded a sect which 
has received the name of the Italian , and 
lie soon saw himself surrounded by a great 
number of pupils, which the recommendation 
of his mental, as well as his personal ac- 
complishments, had procured. His skill in 
music and medicine, and his knowledge of 
mathematics and of natural philosophy, gained 
him friends and admirers, and amidst the 
voluptuousness that prevailed among the in- 
habitants of Crotona, the Samian sage found 
his instructions respected, and his approba- 
tion courted; the most debauched and effe- 
minate were pleased with the eloquence and 
the graceful delivery of the philosopher, who 
boldly upbraided them for their vices, and 
called them to more virtuous and manly pur- 
suits. These animated harangues were at- 
tended with rapid success, and a reformation 
soon took place in the morals and the life of 
the people of Crotona. The females were ex- 
horted to become modest, and they left off 
their gaudy ornaments ; the youths were called 
away from their pursuits of pleasure, and in- 
stantly they forgot their intemperance, and 
paid to their parents that submissive atten- 
tion and deference which the precepts of 
Pythagoras required. As to the old, the} 
were directed no longer to spend their time in 
amassing money, but to improve their under- 
standing, and to seek that peace and those com- 
forts of mind which frugality, benevolence, and 
philanthropy alone can produce. The sober 
and religious behaviour of the philosopher 
strongly recommended the necessity and im- 
portance of these precepts. Pythagoras was 
admired for his venerable aspect, his voice 
was harmonious, his eloquence persuasive, and 
the reputation he had acquired by his distant 
tiavels, and by being crowned at the Olympic 
games, was great and important. He regu- 
larly frequented the temples of the gods, and 
paid his devotion to the divinity at an early 
hour ; he lived upon the purest and most inno- 
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cent food, he cloathed himself like the priests 
of the Egyptian gods, and by his continual 
purifications, and regular ofFeiings, he seemed 
to be superior to the rest of mankind in sanc- 
tity. These artful measures united to lender 
him an object not only of leuaeuce, but of 
imitation. To set himself at a gieatei dis- 
tance from his pupils, a number ot years was 
required to tiy their various dispositions; the 
most talkative were not peimitted to speak in 
the presence of their master befoie they had 
been his auditors for five years, and those 
who possessed a natuial taciturnity weie al- 
lowed to speak after a piobation of two years. 
When they were capable of receiving the 
seeiet instructions of the philosopher, they 
vroio taught the use of cyplieis, anil hiciogly- 
phic writings, and Pythagoras might boast 
that his pupils could correspond together, 
though in the most distant regions, in un- 
known characters; and by the signs and 
words which they had received, they could 
discos er, though stiangeis and baibarians, 
those that had been educated in the Pytha- 
gorean school. So great was his authority 
among his pupils, that, to dispute liiswoid 
was deemed a crime, and the most stubborn 
were drawn to coincide with the opinions of 
their opponent, when they helped their ar- 
guments by the words of the muster said so, 
an expression which became proverbial in 
jurare in verba vutsfislri* The great influence 
which the philosopher possessed in his school, 
was transferred to the world : the pupils di- 
vided the applause and the approbation of the 
people with their venerable master, and in a 
short time, the ruleis and the legislators of all 
the principal towns of Greece, Sicily, and 
Italy, boasted in being the disciples of Pytha- 
goras. The Samian philosopher was the first 
who supported the doctrine of metempsychosis, 
or transmigration of the soul into different 
bodies, and those notions lie seemed to have 
imbibed among the priests of Egypt, or in 
the solitary retreats of the Braehmans. More 
strenuously to support his chimerical system, 
he declared lie recollected the different bodies 
which his soul had animated before that of the 
son of Mnesorclms. Ho remembered to have 
been JEthalides, the son of Mercury, to have 
assisted the Greeks during the Trojan war in 
the character of Euphorbus, [ VUL Eu- 
phorbus,] to have been TIonnotimus, after- 
wards a fisherman, and last of all Pythagoras. 
He forbad his disciples to eat flesh, as also 
beans, because he supposed them to have been 
produced from the same putrified matter fiom 
which, at the creation of the world, man was 
formed. In his theological system Pytha- 
goras supported that the universe was created 
from a shapeless heap of passive matter by 
the hands of a powerful being, who himself 
was the mover and soul of the world, and of 
whose substance the souls of mankind weie a 
portion. He considered numbers as the 
principles of every tiling, and perceived in 
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the univeise legularity, correspondence, beau- 
ty, propoi tio*i, and harmony, as intentionally 
produced by the Cieator. In his doctrines 
of moiality, lie perceived in the human mind, 
pi opensities common to us with the brute 
creation ; but besides these, and the passion? 
of avarice and ambition, he discovered the 
nobler seeds of virtue, and supported that the 
most ample and peifect gratification was to 
be found in the enjoyment of moral and in- 
tellectual pleasures. The thoughts of the past 
he considered as always present to us, and he 
believed that no enjoyment could be had 
w’hoi e the mind was disturbed by conscious- 
ness of guilt, or fears about futurity. This 
opinion induced the philosopher to recom- 
mend to his follow'd s a particular mode of 
education. The teudei yeais of the Pytliu. 
gorcans weio employed m continual labor, in 
study, in exercise, and repose ; and the phi- 
losopher maintained his well known and im- 
port ant maxim, that many things, especially 
love, me best learnt late. In a moie advanced 
age, the adult was desired to behave with cau- 
tion, spirit, and patriotism, and to remember, 
that the community and civil society de- 
manded his exertions, and that the good of 
the public, and not his own private enjoy- 
ments, W'ere the ends of his creation. Fiom 
lessons like these, the Pythagoreans wore 
strictly enjoined to call to mind, and careiully 
to review, the actions, not only of the present, 

| hut of die preceding days. In their acts of 
devotion, they early repaired to the most 
solitary places of the mountains, and after 
they had examined their private and public 
conduct, and conversed with themselves, they 
joined in the company of their friends, and 
early refi eshed their body w ith light and frugal 
aliments. Their conversation was of the most 
innocent nature ; political or philosophic sub- 
jects weie discussed with propriety, but with- 
out W'uimth, and after the conduct of tlic fol- 
lowing day was regulated, the evening w'as 
spent with the same religious ceremony as the 
morning, in a strict and partial self-examina- 
tion. From such regularity nothing but the 
most salutary consequences could an.se, and it 
will not appear wonderful that the disciples of 
Pythagoras were so much respected and ad- 
miral as legislators, and imitated for their con- 
stancy, friendship, and humanity. The au- 
thors that lived in, mid after, the age of Alex- 
ander, have rather tarnished than' brightened 
the glory of the founder of the Pythagorean 
school, and they have obscured his fame by 
attributing to him actions which were disso- 
nant with his character as a man and a mo- 
ralist. To give more weight to his exhorta- 
tions, as some writers mention, Pythagoras 
retired into a subterraneous cave, where his 
mother sent him intelligence of every thing 
which happened during his absence. After a 
certain number of months he again re-ap- 
peared on the earth with a grim and ghastly 
countenance, and declared, in the assembly of 
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the people, that he was returned from hell. 
Ifrom similar exaggerations, it has been as- 
serted that he appeared at the Olympic games 
with a golden thigh, and that he could write 
in letters of blood whatever he pleased on a 
looking-glass, and that, by setting it opposite 
to the moon, when full, all the characters 
which were on the glass became legible on the 
moon’s disc. They also support, that, by 
some magical words, lie tamed a bear, stopped 
the flight of an eagle, and appeared on the 
same clay and at the same instant in the cities 
of Ciotona and Mctapontum, &c. The time 
and the place of the death of tills great philo- 
sopher are unknown ; yet many suppose that 
he died at Metapontum about 497 years be- 
fore Christ ; and so great was the veneration 
of the people of Magna Grcecia for him, that 
he received the same honors as were paid to 
the immortal gods, and Ills house became a 
aacied temple. Succeeding ages likewise ac- 
knowledged his meiits, and when the Romans, 
A.U. C. 411, were commanded by the oiade 
of Delplii to erect a statue to the bravest and 
wisest of the Greeks, the distinguished honor 
was conferred on Aleibiades and Pythagoras. 
Pythagoras had a daughter, called Damo. 
There is now extant a poetical composition 
ascribed to the philosopher, and called the 


astronomy, mathematics, philosophy, and geo. 
graphy. He also distinguished himself by 
his travels, and, with a mind that wished to 
seek Information iii eveiy comer of the earth, 
he advanced far into tlic northern seas, and 
discoveied the island of Thule, and entered 
that then unknown sea, which is now called 
the Baltic . His discoveries in astronomy 
and geography were ingenious, and, indeed, 
modern navigators have found it expedient to 
justify and accede to his conclusions. He 
was the first who established a distinction of 
climate by the length of days and nights. 
He wrote different treatises in Greek, which 
have been lost, though some of them were 
extant in the beginning of the fiftl^ centuiy. 
Pythcas lived, according to some, in the age 
of Aristotle. Strab. 2, &c. — Plin. 57. — 
An Athenian rhetorician, in the age of De- 
mosthenes, who distinguished himself by his 
intrigues, rapacity, and his opposition to the 
measures of Demosthenes, of whom he ob- 
served that his orations smelt of the lamp. 
Pythcas joined Antipater after the death of 
Alexander the Great. His orations were de- 
void of elegance, harsh, unconnected, and dif- 
fuse, and from this circumstance he has not 
been ranked among the orators of Athens. 
JElian. V. JET. 7, c. 7. — Pint, in Bern. & 


golden verses of Pythagoras , which contain the 
greatest part of his doctrines and moral pre- 
cepts ; but many support, that it is a supposi- 
titious composition, and dial the true name of 
the writer was Lysis. Pythagoras distin- 
guished himself also by his discoveries in geo- 
metry, astronomy, and mathematics, and it is 
to him that the world is indebted for the de- 
monstration of the 47tih proposition of the 
first book of Euclid’s elements, about the 
squaie of the hypothenuse. It is said that 
he was so elated after making the discovery, 
that he made an offering of a hecatomb to the 
gods ; but the sacrifice was undoubtedly of 
small oxen, made with wax, as the philo- 
sopher was ever an enemy to shedding the 
blood of all animals. His system of the uni- 
verse, in which he placed the sun in the centre, 
and all the planets moving in elliptical orbits 
round it, was deemed chimerical and impro- 
bable, till the deep enquiries and the philo- 
sophy of the 16th centuiy proved it, by the 
most accurate calculations, to be true and in- 
contestable. Diogenes, Porphyry, Xamblicus, 
and others, have written an account of his life, 
but with more erudition perhaps, than ve- ! 
racity. Cic. de Nat. D. 1, c. 5. Tusc . 4, 
c. 1 . — JDiog. #c. 8. — Bygin. fab. 112. — 
Ovid. Met. 15, v. 60, &c. — Plato. — Plin. 54, 
c. 6. — Gelt. 9. — Iamblic. — Porphyr. — Plut. 
—A soothsayer of Babylon, who foretold 
the death of Alexander, and of Hcphaestion, 

by consulting the entrails of victims. A 

tyrant of Ephesus, -One of Nero’s wicked 

favorites. 

Pttheas, an archon at Athens.— —A na- 
tive of Massilia, famous for his knowledge of 
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Polit. jtr. 

Pythes, a native of Abdera, in Thrace, 
son of Andromache, who obtained a crown 

at the^ Olympian games. Plin. 54, c. 7 

Paus. 6, c. 14. 

Pytheus, a Lydian, in the age of Xerxes, 
famous for his riches. He kindly entertained 
the monarch and all his army, when he was 
marching on his expedition against Greece, 
and offered him to defray the expences of 
the whole war. Xerxes thanked him with 
much gratitude, and promised to give him 
whatever he should require. Pytheus asked 
him to dismiss his son from the expedition ; 
upon which the monarch ordered the young 
man to be cut in two, and one half of the 
body to be placed on the right hand of the 
way, and the other on the left, that his army 
might march between them. Plut. de Mul. 
Virt . — Berodot. 

Pythia, the priestess of Apollo at Delphi. 
She delivered the answer of the god to such 
as came to consult the oracle, and was sup- 
posed to be suddenly inspired by the sul- 
phureous vapors which issued from the hole 
of a subterraneous cavity within the temple, 
over which she sat bare on a three-legged 
stool, called a tripod. In this stool was a 
small aperture, through which the vapor was 
inhaled by the priestess, and, at this divine 
inspiration, her eyes suddenly sparkled, her 
hair stood on end, and a shivering ran over 
all her body. In this convulsive skate she 
spoke the oracles of the god, often with loud 
bowlings and cries, and her articulations weie 
taken down by the priest, and set in order. 
Sometimes the spirit of inspiration was more 



gentle, and not always violent ; yet Plutarch 
mentions one of the priestesses who was 
thrown into such an excessive fury, that not 
only those that consulted the oracle, but also 
the priests that conducted her to the sacied 
tripod, and attended her duiing the inspir- 
ation, were lenified and foisook the temple ; 
and so violent was die fit, that she continued 
for some days in the most agonizing situa- 
tion, and at last died. The Pytlua, before 
she placed herself on the tiipod, used to 
wash her whole body, and pailicuLirly her 
hair, in the wateis of the fountain Castalis, 
at the foot of mount Parnassus. She also 
shook a laurel tree that grew near the place, 
and ‘■ometimes eat the leaves, with which she 
crowned herself. The priestess was oiigi- 
nally a virgin, but the institution was chang- 
ed when Echecrates, a Thessalian, had of- 
fered violence to one of them, and none but 
women who weie above the age of fifty, weie 
permitted to enter upon that sacied ofliec. 
They always appealed dressed in the gar- 
ments of virgins to intimate their purity and 
modesty, and they weie solemnly bound to 
observe the strictest laws of temperance and 
chastity, that neither fantastical dresse > nor 
lascivious behaviour might bring the office, 
the religion, or the sanctity of ihc place 
into contempt. Theie was originally but 
one Pytliia, besides subordinate priests, and 
afterwards two were chosen, and sometimes 
more. The most celebrated of all these 
is Phemonoe, who is supposed by some to 
have been the first who gave orach's at Del- 
phi. The oiacles wore always delivered in 
hexameter verses, a custom which was some 
time after discontinued. The Pythia was 
consulted only one month in the year, about 
the spring. It was always required, that 
those who consulted the oracle should nuke 
large presents to Apollo, and from Ihcnce 
arose the opulence, splendor, and the mag- 
nificence of that celebrated temple of Delphi. 
Sacrifices were also offered to the divinity, 
and if the omens proved unfavorable, the 
priestess refused to give an answer. There 
were generally five priests who assisted at the 
offering of the sacrifices, and there was also 
another who attended the Pytlua, and assisted 
ner in receiving the oracle* f Fid. Delphi, 
Oraculum.] Paus. 10, c. 5. — l)iod. 10. — 
Strab. 6 & 9.-— Justin . 2*1, c. 5. — Pint, 
de Qrat. def \ — Pur ip. in Ion, ■ — Chrysosf. 

Games celebiated in honor of Apollo, 

near the temple of Delphi. They were 
at w first institutod, according, to the more 
received opinion, by Apollo himself, in 
commemoration of the victory which he 
had obtained over the serpent Python, from 
which they received their name; though 
others maintain that they were first esta- 
blished by Agamemnon, or Diomedes, or 
by Amphictyon, or, lastly, by the council 
of the Amphiciyons, B. C. 1 265. They 

were originally celebrated once in nine 
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years, but afterwards eveiy fifth year, or the 
second yeai of eveiy olympiad, aecouling to 
the number of the Parnassian nymphs who 
congratulated Apollo after his \ictoiy. The 
gods themselves w ere originally among the 
combatants, and, accoicling to some authors, 
the lust pnze was won by Pollux, in boxing ; 
by Castor, in lioi sc laces; by Heicules, in the 
panel atium ; by Zetes, in fighting with the 
tumour; by Calais, in running; by Telamon, in 
vwostling; and by Pelcusin tin owing the quoit. 
These illustrious conqueioi swore rewaided by 
Apollo himself, who was present, with ei owns 
and lain els. Some however obseive, that it 
was nothing but a musical contention, in 
which he who sung best the praises of Apollo 
obtained the prize, which was piosents of 
gold or silver, which weie aft envoi ds ex- 
changed for agoiland of the palm tiee, or of 
beech leaves. It is said that Hesiod was ie- 
fused admission to these games because he 
was not able to play upon the liaip, which 
was required of all such as entered the lists. 
The songs which were sung weie called rtv&ixoi 
vopoty the Pythian modes, divided into five 
pai is which contained a representation of the 
fight aud victory of Apollo over Python ; 
avtcxpttcns, the preparation for the fight : 
IfATsiga, the first attempt : xwrxji&iuffp.os, 
j taking breath and collecting courage : iuy&oi 
xcu 'bu.K'TuXoi, the insulting sarcasms of the god 
i over his vanquished enemy : ffu^iyyts, an 
initiation (f the hisses of the serpent, just as 
lie expired under the blows of Apollo. A 
dance was also introduced; and in the 48th 
Olympiad, the Ampliictyons. who presided 
over the games, increased the numbei of mu- 
sical instruments by the addition of a llute ; 
but, as it was more peculiarly used in fune- 
ral songs and lamentations, it was soon le- 
jected as unfit for merriment, and the festi- 
vals which represented the triumph of Apollo 
over the conquered serpent. The Homans, 
according to some, introduced them into their 
city, and called them Apollinarcs ludi. Paus. 
10, c. 13 & ol.— Strab. 9. — Ovid. Met. 1, 
v. >1*17. — Plin. 7 ,—Iav. 25. 

Pythias, a Pythagorean philosopher, inti- 
mate with Damon. [ Vul. Phintias,] .... A 

road which led from Thessaly to Tempo. 
uElinn. A comic character, &c. 

Pythiom, an Athenian killed, with 42 0 
soldiers, when he attempted to drive the 
garrison of Demetrius from Athens, &c. 
Polytm. 5. 

Pytiiium, a town of Thessaly. J/iv. 42, 
c. 53. 1. 44, c. 2. 

Pytijius, a Syracusan, who defrauded Ca 
nius, a Homan knight, to whom ho had sold 

his gardens, &c. Cic. de Off. 3, c. 14. A 

surname of Apollo, which he had received 
for his having conquered the serpent Python, 
or because he was worshipped at Delphi; 
called also Pytho. Macrob. 1, Sat. 17. — 
Projicrt. 2, el. 33, v. 16. 

Pytho, the ancient name of the town of 
U u 4 Delphi, 



Delphi, which it received avo rov tfvfaffda u, 
because the serpent which Apollo killed, rot- 
ted there. It was also called Parnassia Nape. 
[Vul. Delphi.] 

Pytiiocharis, a musician, who assuaged 
the fury of some wolves by playing on a mu- 
sical instrument, &c. JElian. 

Pythoci.es, an Athenian descended 
from Aratus. It is said, that on his ac- 
count, and for his instruction, Plutarch 

wrote the life of Aratus. -‘V man put 

to death with Phocion. A man who 

wrote on Italy. 

Pythodorus, an Athenian archon in the 
age of Themistoeles. 

Fvtholaus, the brother of Theba, the 
wife of Alexander, tyrant of Phcras. He 
assisted his sister in dispatching her husband. 
Pint, 

Python, a native of Byzantium, in the 
age of Pliilip of Macedonia. lie was a great 
favorite of the monarch who sent him to 
Tliebes, when that city, at the instigation of 
Demosthenes, was going to take arms against 

Philip. Pint, in 3 Jem* — Died, One of 

tile friends of Alexander, put to death l>y Pto- 
lemy Lagus. A man who killed Colys king 

of Thrace at the instigation of the Athenians. 

A celebrated serpent sprung from the 

mud and stagnated waters which remained on 
the surface of the earth after the deluge of 
Deucalion. * Some, however, suppose that it 
was produced from the earth by Juno, and 


sent by tli e goddess to persecute JLatonu, tvno 
was then pregnant by Jupiter. Latona 
escaped his fuiy by means of her lover, who 
changed her into a quail duting the remaining 
months of her pregnancy, and afterwards le- 
stored her to her original shape in the island 
of Delos, where she gave birth to Apollo 
and Diana. Apollo, as soon ns he was bom, 
attacked the monster and killed him with his 
arrows, and in commemoration of the victory 
which he had obtained, he instituted the ce- 
lebiated Pythian games. Strabl 8. — Pa us. 
2, c. 7. 1 . 10, c. 6'. — Hygin. — QuuL Met * 
1, v. 458. &c. — Lucan. 5, v. 154. 

Pythomce, an Athenian prostitute greatly 
honored by Ilarpalus, whom Alexander some 
time before had entrusted with the treasuies 
of Babylon. lie married her ; and accord- 
ing to some, she died at the very moment 
that the nuptials were going to be celebrated. 
He raised her a splendid monument on the 
road which led from Athens to IOleusis, 
which cost him 50 talents. l)iod. 17. — 
Pu us. 1. — Allien* 15, &c. 

Pythonissa, a name given to the priestess 
of Apollo’s temple at Delphi. She is more 
generally called Pythia. [ ('it. Pythia.J The 
word Pythonissa, was commonly applied to 
women who attempted to explain futurity. 

Pytna, a part of mount Ida. 

Pyttalus, a celebrated athlete, son of 
Lampis of Elis, who obtained a prize at the 
Olympic games. Pans. 9, c. 16. 


QU 

Q UADERNA, atownot Italy. 

Quadi, an ancient nation of Germany, 
near the country of the Marcomanni, on the 
borders of the Danube, in modern Moravia. 
They lender ed themselves celebrated by their 
opposition to the Romans, by whom they 
were often defeated, though not totally sub- 
dued. Tacit * in Germ . 42 & 45. An. 2, c. 65. 

Quadratics, a surname given to Mer- 
cury, because some of his statues were square. 
The number 4, according to Plutarch, was 
sacred to Mercury, because he was bom on 
the 4th day of the month. Plut. in Syinpos. 9. 

A governor of Syria in the ago of Nero. 

Quadrierons, or Quadriceps, a surname 
of Janus, because he was represented with 
four heads. He had a temple on the Tar- 
peian rock, raised by L. Catulus. 

Qu-fissTO res, two officers at Rome, first 
created A. U. C. 269. They received their 
name a quesrendo , because they collected the 
revenues of the state, and had the total ma- 
nagement of the public treasury. The quses- 
torship was the first office which could be had 
in the state. It was requisite that the candi- 
dates should be 24 or 25 years of age, or ac- 
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cording to some 27. In the year 552, U.C. 
two more were added to the others, to at- 
tend the consuls, to take care of the pay of 
the annies abroad, and sell the plunder and 
booty which had been acquired by conquest. 
These were called Pcregrini, whilst the others, 
whose employment was in the city, received 
the name of Urbani. When the Romans were 
masters of all Italy, four more were created, 
A. U. C. 459, to attend the pro-consuls and 
propra*tors in their provinces, and to collect 
all tbe taxes and customs which each particulai 
district owed to the republic. They were 
called Provinciates. Sylla the dictator created 
20 quaestors, and J. Caesar 40, to fill up the 
vacant seats in the senate ; from whence it is 
evident that the quaestors ranked as senators in 
the senate. The quaestors were always ap- 
pointed by the senate at Rome, and if any 
person was appointed to the queestorship with- 
out their permission, he was only called pro- 
quasior. The quasstores urbani were apparently 
of more consequence than the rest, die trea- 
sury was entrusted to their care, they kept 
an account of all receipts and disbursements, 
and the Roman eagles or ensigns were always 
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in their possession when the armies were not 
on an expedition. They required every ge- 
neral before he triumphed to tell them, upon 
his oath, that he had given a just account of 
the number of the slain on both sides, and that 
he had been saluted impevator by the soldiei s, 
a title which every commander geneially 
received from his aimy after lie had ob- 
tained a victory, and which was afterwards 
confirmed and approved by the senate. 
The city quaestors had also the care of 
the ambassadors, they lodged and received 
them, and some time after, when Augustus 
was declaied emperor, they kept the <le- 
ciees of the senate, which had been befoie 
entiusted with the edilos and the ti ib lines. 
This gave lise to two new cilices of trust 
and honor, one of which was quecdor jnt- 
U aii , and the other qiucstor pnucipis, or 
onrush, sometimes called i a it did tit us principle. 
The tent of the qiucstor in the camp was 
called quad on urn. It stood near that of the 
general. Varro, do L . h. 4, — Liv< 4, c. *1.7. 
— Dio. 45. 

Quari, a people of Gaul. 

Qitarius, a river of Cceotia. 

Quercens, a llutulian who fought against 
the Trojans. Vtrg Jlin. 9, v. 68*1. 

Querquftulanus, a name given to mount 
Coelius at Home, from the oaks which giew 
there. Tacit. An. 1, c. <77. 

Qrums fan inn, a temple without the 
walls of the city of Home. Quies was the 
goddess of rest. Her temple was situate near 
the Collinc gate. Lw. *i, c. 4. — August. Co 
Civ . D. 4, c. 16. 

X. Quietus, an officer under the emperor 
Trajan, who behaved with great valor in the 
expeditions which were undertaken by the 
army, which he commanded, lie was put 
to death by Adrian 

QiriNCTIA PRATA. [ Vid. QuiNTIA.] 

Qt inctiani s, a man who conspired against 
Nero, for which he was put to death. 

Quinctima, a comedian who refused to 
boll ay a conspiracy which had been formed 
against Caligula. 

QfiiNt’wtFs T., a Homan consul who gained 
some victories over the iKqui and the Volsci, 
and obtained a triumph for subduing Hnrneste. 

Ca*so, a man accused before the Homan 

people, and vindicated by his father Cincin- 
natus. A Homan celebrated for liis fru- 

gality. [Vid. Cincmnalus.] A master 

of horse. A Homan consul when Aniii- 

bal invaded Italy. A brother of Flami- 

nius, banished from die senate by Cato, for 

killing a Gaul. An officer killed by the 

Carthaginians. An officer underDolabella. 

Another who defeated the Latins,— A 

consul who obtained a victory over the Volsci, 

■ Ilirpinus. [ Vid. Hirpinus.] 

Quinda, a town of Cilicia, 

Quindecimviri, an order of priests whom 
Tarquin the proud appointed to take care 
of the Sibylline books. They wore ori- 
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ginally two, but afterwards the number was 
increased to ten, to whom Sylla added five 
more, whence their name. I Fid. Decemviii 
& Duumviri.] 

Qujnquatiua, a festival in honor of Mi- 
nerva at Rome, which continued during five 
days. The beginning of the celebration 
was the 18th of March. The first day 
sacrifices and oblations were presented, but 
however without the effusion of blood. On 
the second, third, and fourth days, shows 
of gladiators were exhibited, and on the 
fifth day there was a solemn procession 
thiough the streets of the city. On the 
days of the celebration, scholars obtained 
holidays, and it was usual for them to 
oflc i pi ay cts to Minerva for learning and 
wisdom, which the goddess patronized; and 
on theii return to school they piesentecl 
their master with a gift which has re- 
ceived the name of Mincrml. They were 
much the smiie as the Panathcnaea of the 
Greeks. Plays were also acted, and dis- 
putations weio held on subjects of lite- 
ratuie. They received their name from 
the Jive days which were devoted for the 
eelebiation. 

Qmnqi fnnaees tat di, games celebrated 
by the Chians in honor of Homer every 
fifth year. There were also some games 
among the Homans which bore this name. 
They are the same as the Actian games. 
[Vid. Actia.] 

Quivm Prata, a place on the borders 
of the Tiber near Home, which had been 
cultivated by the great Cincinnatus. Liv. 5, 
c. i?t). 

Qijintilianus, Marcus Fabius, a cele- 
biated rhetorician born in Spain. He opened 
a school of rhetoric at Home, and was the 
first who obtained a salary from the state as 
being a public teacher. After he had re- 
mained twenty years in this laborious em- 
ployment, and obtained the merited applause 
of the most illustrious Homans, not only as 
a preceptor, but as a pleader at the bar, 
Quintilian, by the permission of the em- 
ptier Domitian, retired to enjoy the fruits 
of his label's and industry. In his retirement 
he assiduously dedicated his time to the study 
of literature, and wrote a treatise on the 
causes of the corruption of eloquence. Some 
time after, at the pressing solicitations of his 
fi lends, he wrote his indihuiones oratorios, 
the most perfect and complete system of ora- 
tory extant. It is divided into 12 hooks, in 
which the author explains from observation, 
as well as fiom experience, what can con- 
stitute a good and perfect orator, and in this 
he not only mentions the pursuits and the 
employments of the rhetorician, but he also 
speaks of his education, and begins with the 
attention which ought to be shown him even 
in his cradle. He was appointed preceptor 
to the two young princes whom Domitian 
distined for his suchjsbcw mi the throne, but 
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the pleasures which the rhetorician received 
from the favors and the attention of the 
emperor and from the success which his 
writings met in the woild, were embittered 
by the loss of his wife, and of his two sons. 
It is said that Quintilian was poor in his 
retirement, and that his indigence was re- 
lieved by the liberality of liis pupil, Pliny the 
younger. He died A. D. 95. His insti- 
tutions were discovered in the 1415th year of 
the Christian era, in an old tower of a 
monastery at St. Gal, by Poggio BraccioKni, 
a native of Florence. The best editions of 
Quintilian are those of Gesner, 4to. Got- 
ting. 1738; of L. Bat. 8vo. cum ?iotis va- 
riorum , 1665; of Gibson, 4to. Oxon. 1693 ; 
and that of Rollin, republished in 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1792. 

Quintilius Varus, a Roman governor of 
Syria. [ Vul. Varus.] — A friend of the 
empeior Alexander. — A man put to death 
by the empeior Sevens. 

Quintilla, a courtezan at Rome, &c, 
Juv 7, v. 75. 

Quintillus, M. Aurelius Claudius, a 
brother of Claudius, who proclaimed him- 
self emperor, and 17 days after destroyed 
himself by opening his veins in a bath, when 
he heard that Aurelian was marching against 
him, about the 270th year of the Christian eia. 

Quintus, or Quinctius, one of the names 

of Cincinnatus. Pars. 1, v. 73. Pcdius, 

a painter. [Fid. Pedius.] 

"Quintius Curtius Rufus, a Latin his- 
torian, who ilorished, as some suppose, in 
the reign of Vespasian or Trajan. He has ren- 
dered himself known by his history of the 
reign of Alexander the Great. This history 
was divided into 10 books, of which the two 
first, the end of the fifth, and the beginning of 
the sixth are lost. This work is admired for 
the elegance, the purity, and the floridness of 
its style. It is however blamed for great 
anachronisms and glaiing mistakes in geo- 
graphy as well as histoiy. Freinshemius has 
written a supplement to Curtius, in which ho 
seems to have made some veiy satisfactory 
amends for the loss of which the history had 
suffered, by a learned collection of facts and 
circumstances from all the different authors 
who have employed their pen in writing an 
account of Alexander, and of his Asiatic con- 
quests. Some suppose that the historian is the 
same with that Curtius Rufus who lived in 
the age of Claudius, under whom he was 
made consul. This Rufus was born of an 
obscure family, and he attended a Roman 
quaestor In Africa, when he was met at 
Adrumetum by a woman above an human 
shape, as he was walking under the porticos 
in the middle of the day. This extraordi- 
nary character addressed the indigent Roman, 


and told him that the day should come in 
which he should govern Africa with consular 
powder. This strange prophecy animated 
Rufus; he repaired to Rome where he 
gained the favors of the emperor, obtained 
consular honors, and at last retired as pio- 
consul to Afiica, where he died. The best 
editions of Curtius are those of Elzevir, 8vo. 
Amst. 1673; of Snakenburg, 4to. L. Bat. 
1724; and of Barbou, 12mo. Paris, 1757. 
Tacit. Ann, 11, c. 23, &e. 

Quintus Veranius, a governor of Cap- 
padocia. Cicero, the brother of Cicero. 

Catulus, a Roman consul. . A friend 

of Csssar. 

Quirinalia, festivals in honor of Romu- 
lus, surnamed Quirinus, celebrated on the 
13th of the calends of March. 

Quirinalis, a hill at Rome, originally 
called Agonius, and afterwards Collmus. The 
name of Quirinalis is obtained from the in- 
habitants of Cures, who settled there under 
their king Tatius. It was also called Ca- 
bahnus , from two marble statues of a horse, 
one of which was the work of Phidias, and 
the other of Praxiteles. Lw. 1, c. 44. 

— Ovid. Fast. 375. Met. 14, v. 845. 

One of the gates of Rome near mount 
Quirinalis. 

Quirinus, a surname of Mars among the 
Romans. This name was also given to Ro- 
mulus when he had been made a god by his 
superstitious subjects. Ovid. Fust. 2, v. 475. 

Also a surname of the god Janus. — 

Sulpitius, a Roman consul, born at Lanu- 
vium. Though descended of an obscure 
family, he was raised to the greatest honors 
by Augustus. He was appointed governor 
of Syria, and was afterwards made preceptor 
to Caius, the grandson of the emperor. lie 
married iEmilia Lepida, the grand-daughler 
of Sylla and Pompey, but some time after lie 
shamefully repudiated her. He died A. D. 22. 
Tacit . Ann. 3, &c. 

QuirItes, a name given to the Roman 
citizens, because they admitted into their 
city the Sabines, who inhabited the town 
of Cures, and who on that account were 
called Qi antes. After this union, the two 
nations were indiscriminately and promis- 
cuously called by that name. It is, however, 
to be observed that the word was confined 
to Rome, and not used in the armies, as we 
find some of the generals applying it only to 
such of their soldiers as they dismissed or dis- 
graced. Even some of the emperors appeased 
a sedition, by calling their rebellious soldier*, 
by the degrading appellation of Quiritcs. 
Suet on. Cess. 170. — Zampnd , 53. ~*Lncun. 5 
v. 558. — Herat. 4, od. 14, v. 3. — Varro , de 
X. X. 4. — Liv. 1, c. 13. — Ovid. Fast . 2, 

! v. 479. 
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R ABIRIUS, C. a Roman knight, who 
lent an immense sum of money to Pto- 
lemy Auletes, king of Egypt. The mo- 
narch afterwaids, not only refused to lepay 
him, but even confined him, and ondangexed 
his life. Rabirius escaped from Egypt with 
difficulty, but at his return to Rome, he uas 
accused by the senate of having lent money 
to an African prince, for unlawful pux poses. 
He was ably defended by Cicero, and ac- 
quitted with difficulty. Cic. pro liab. A 

Latin poet in the age of Augustus, who 
wrote, besides satires and epigrams, a poem 
on the victoiy which the emperor had gained 
over Antony at Actium. Seneca has com- 
paied him to Virgil for elegance and majesty, 
but Quintilian is not so favorable to his 
poetry.—* — An aiehitect in the reign of 
Domitian, who built a celcbiated palace for 
the emperor, of which the ruins are still seen 
at Rome. 

Racilia, the wife of Cincinnatus. Liv. 5 , 

c. 26. 

Racilius, a tribune who complained in 
the senate of the faction of Clodius. Cic. in 
Ver. 2, c. 12. ad Q.fr. 2, c. 1. 

Rosaces, an officer of Artaxerxes. He 
revolted from his master, and fled to 
Athens. 

Ramises, a king of Egypt. [ Vul. Rham- 
ses.] 

Ramnes, or Rhamnenses, one of the 
three centuries instituted by Romulus. Af- 
ter the Roman people had been divided into 
three tribes, the monarch elected out of each 
100 young men of the best and noblest fami- 
lies, with which he formed three companies of 
horse. One of them was called Ramnes, 
either from the tribe of which it was chosen, 
or from Romulus. Another was called Ta~ 
tzan, and the third Lucres. Varr. de X. X. 4, 
c. 9. — Rio. 1, c. IS. — - Herat. deArt. Poet. 
504. — Plut. in Rom. 

Randa, a village of Persia, where 5000 
rebellious Persians were slain by Chiles. 
Polyem. 7. 

Rapo, a Rutulian chief, &c. Firg. JEn. 10, 
v. 748. 

Rascipolis, a Macedonian sent to the 
assistance of Pompey. Ccesar. Pelt. Civ. 5, 
c. 4. 

Ravenna, a town of Italy on the Adria- 
tic, which became celebrated under the Ro- 
man emperors for its capacious harbour, 
Which could contain 250 ships, and for being 
for some time the seat of the western empire. 
It was difficult of access by land, as it stood 
on a small peninsula j and so ill supplied 
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with water, that it was sold at a higher price 
than wine, according to Martial. The em- 
perors kept one of their fleets there, and the 
other at Misenum, on the other side of Italy, 
It was founded by a colony of Thessalians 
or a coot ding to others, of Sabines. It is now 
fallen from its fanner grandeur, and is a 
wretched town situate at the distance of about 
4 miles from the sea, and sunoundcd with 
swamps and maislies. St mb. 5. — Suet, in 
Aug. 49.— •Phn. 56. c. 12. — Mela, 2, c. 4. — 
Martial. 5, op. 95, v. 8, Sec. 

Ravola, a celebrated debauchee, Sec. Juo. 

11 auk, a ci, a people of Gaul, whose chief 
town is now Augst on the Rhine. Ceos. G. 1, 
c. 5. 

IIeate, a pleasant town of Umbria, built, 
as some suppose, before the Trojan war, about 
15 miles from Fanum Vaeunce, near the 
lake Velinus. Cybele was the chief deity of 
the place. It was famous for its asses. St mb. 
5. — Dionys. Hat. 1. — Varro , de It. R. 1. — 
Liv. 25, c. 7. 1. 26, c. 1 1. 1. 28, c. 45. — Cic. 
Cat. 5, c. 2. A r . JD. 2, c. 2. 

Reliculus, a deity whose name is de- 
rived from the word redire (to return). The 
Romans raised a temple to this imaginaiy 
deity on the spot where Annibal had retired 
when he approached Rome, as if to besiege it. 
Pest us de V . sig. 

Reijones, a nation among the Armorici, 
now the people of Rennes and St. Matoes, in 
Britany. Ceos. R* G. 2, c. 41. 

Regill.®, or Regillum, a town in the 
country of the Sabines in Italy, about 20 miles 
from Rome, celebrated for a battle which was 
fought there, A. U. C. 258, between 24,000 
Romans, and 40,000 Etrurians, who were 
headed by the Tarquins. 'flic Romans ob- 
tained the victory, and scarce 10,000 of the 
enemy escaped from the fiel d of battle. Castor 
and Pollux, according to some accounts were 
seen mounted on white horses, and fighting at 
the head of the Roman army. Lw. 2, c. 16, 
Hiimi/s. Hal. 5. — Plut. in Cor . — Val. Max. 1 . 
—AVer. 1 — Suet. Tib. I. 

Regillianus, Q. Nonius, a Dacian who 
entered the Roman armies, and was raised 
to the greatest honors under Valerian. lie 
was elected emperor by the populace, who 
were dissatisfied with Gallienus, and was soon 
after murdered by his soldiers, A.. D. 262. 

Rbgilu’s, a small lake of Latium, whose 
waters fall into the Anio, at the cast of 
Rome. Tlie dictator Posthumius defeated 
the Latin army near it. Liv. 2, c. 19. 

Reginum, a town of Germany, now sup- 
posed Ratisbon or Regensburg* 
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Regium Lipid um, a town of Modena, 
i ow Jicgio, at the south of the Po. Phn. 5. 
c. 15. — Cic. 12, Fam. 5. 1. 15, ep. 7. 

M. Attilius Regulus, a consul during 
the first Punic war. He induced Biundusium, 
and in his second consulship he took 64, 
and sunk 50 gallies of the Caithaginian fleet, 
on the coast of Sicily. Aftervvaids he landed 
in Africa, and so rapid was his success, that in 
a short time he defeated three generals, and 
made himself master of about 200 places of 
consequence on the coast. The Carthagi- 
nians sued for peace, but the conqueror 
i efuscd to grant it, and soon after he was de- 
feated in a battle by Xanthippus, and 50,000 
of his men v, ere left on the field of battle, 
and 15,000 taken prisonei s. liegulus was in 
the number of the captives, and ho was car- 
ried in triumph to Carthago. lie was after- 
wards sent by the enemy to Rome, to pro- 
pose an accommodation, and an exchange 
of prisoners; and if his commission was 
unsuccessful, he was bound by the most 
solemn oaths to return to Caithage without 
delay. "When he came to Rome, Regulus 
dissuaded his countrymen from accepting 
the terms which the enemy pioposed, and 
when lus opinion had had due influence on 
the senate, he then rotiied to Caithage 
agreeable to his engagements. The Car- 
thaginians weie told that their of lets of peace 
had been rejected at Rome, by the means of 
Regulus, and therefore they prepared to 
punish him with the greatest seventy. His 
eyebrows were cut, and lie was exposed for 
some days to the excessive heat of the 
meridian sun, and afterwards confined in 
a barrel, whose sides were every where 
filled with large iron spikes, till he 
died in the greatest agonies. His suf- 
ferings weie heard at Rome, and the senate 
permitted his -widow to inflict whatever 
punishments she pleased on some of the 
most illustrious capthes of Cartilage, who 
Mere in their hands. She confined them 
also In presses filled with sharp iron points, 
and was so exquisite in her cruelty, that the 
senate at last interfered, and stopped the bar- 
barity of her punishments. Regulus died 
about 251 years before Christ. SU. G, v. 519. 
— Flar. 2, c. 5. — Horat . 5, od. 5. — Cic. dc 
(>l]T. 1, c. 15.— Vert. Max. 1, c. 1. 1. 9, c. 2. 

— I ad. ep. 1 6. • Memmius, a Roman 

made governor of Greece by Caligula. While 
Regulus was in this province, the emperor 
wished to bring the celebrated statue of 
Jupiter Olympius, by Phidias, to Rome; 
but tliis was supernaturally prevented, and 
according to ancient authors, the;- ship which 
was to convey it was destroyed by lightning, 
and the workmen who attempted to remove 
the statue, wore terrified away by sudden 
noises. Dio. Cas. — A man who con- 
demned Sejanus Roscius, a man who 

held the consulship but for one day, in the 
icign of Yitellius. 
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Remi, a nation of Gaul, whose, principal 
town Duiicortorium is now Rheims, in the 
north of Champagne. Plm. 4, c. 17. — Cats. 
P. G. 2, c. 5. 

Remmia lex do iudiciis , was enacted to 
punish all calumniators. The letter K was 
marked on their forehead. This law was 
abolished by Constantine the Great. Cic. pro 
Eos. 

Remulus, a chief of Tibur, whose arms 
were seized by the Rutulians, and afterwards 
became part of the plunder which Euryalus 

obtained. Virg. JEn. 9, v. 560. A friend 

of Turnus, trampled to death by his horse, 
which Orsilochus had wounded. Id. 11, 
v. 656, &c. 

Reml/los, Sylvius, a king of Alba, de- 
stroy ed by lightning on account of his impiety. 
Ovid. Tnst. 4, v. 50. 

Remuhia, festivals established at Rome by 
Romulus, to appease the manes of his brothei 
Remus. They were afterwards called Lemu - 
via, and celebrated yearly. 

Remus, the brother of Romulus, was ex- 
posed togethei with him, by the cruelty of his 
grandfather. In the contest which happened 
between the two brothers about buildinga city, 
Romulus obtained the prefeicnee, and Remus, 
for ridiculing the rising walls, was put to death 
by his brother’s oiders, or by Romulus him- 
self. [ Vid. Romulus.] The Romans were 
afflicted with a plague after this murder, upon 
which the oracle was consulted, and the 
manes of Remus appeased by the institution 
of the Iiemuria. Ovid. — One of the auxi- 
liaries of Turnus against iEneas. Virg. JEn. 
9, v. 550. 

Resina, a town of Mesopotamia, famous 
for the defeat of Sapor by Gordian. 

Resus, a small river of Asia Minor, falling 
into the Mteander. 

Retina, a village near Misenum. Phn . 6, 
ep. 16. 

Reudigni, a nation of Germany. Tacit, 
de Germ. 40. 

Rha, a large river, now the Volga , of 
Russia. A medicinal root which grew on 
its bank was called Eha barbarum , Rhu- 
barb. ' 

Riiacia, a promontory in the Mediter- 
ranean sea, piojecting from the Pyrenean 
mountains. 

Rhacius, a Cretan prince, the first of that 
nation who entered Ionia with a colony. He 
seized Claros, of which he became the sove- 
reign. He married Manto, the daughter of 
Tiresias, who had been seized on his coasts. 
Pans. 7, c. 5. 

Rhacotis, an ancient name of Alexan- 
dria the capital of Egypt. Strab . — Pans. 5. 
c. 21. 

Rhadamanthus, a son of Jupiter and 
Europa. He was bom in Crete, which he 
abandoned about the 50lh year of his age. 
He passed into some of the Cyclades, where 
he reigned with so much justice and imparti- 
ality 
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ality, that the ancients have said he became 
one of the judge-! of hell, and that he was 
employed in the infernal regions in obliging 
the dead to confess their crimes, and in pu- 
nishing them for their offences. Rliada- 
manthus reigned not only over some of the 
Cyclades, but over many of the Greek cities 
of Asia. Pans. 8, c 55. — Omd. Met. 9, 
v. 455. — Piod. 5 . — Plato. — Homer . II. 4, 
v. 564. — Virg. Ain. G, v. 56G. 

Riia-damistus, a son of Pharnasmanes 
king of lbeiia. lie mariied Zcnobia, the 
daughter of his uncle Mithiidates, king of 
Aimenia, and some time after put him to 
death. lie was put to death by his father 
for his cruelties, about the year 52 of the 
Christian era. Taut. Ann. 15, c 57. 

It iiadi us, a son of Neleus. 

Riijbtlmu, a city of Plnygia. 

Ru.kti, or ILkti, an ancient and war- 
like nation of Etruiin. They weie driven 
from their native country by the Gauls, and 
went to settle on the other side of the Alps. 
[ Pul. RhcCtia.] Plin. 5, c. 10. — Justin. 20, 
c. 5. 

IIii/etia, a country at the north of Italy, 
between the Alps and the Danube, which 
now forms the territories of the Grisons, of 
the Tyrol, and part of Italy. It was divided 
into two parts, Jilurtia prim a, and llJuetia 
sec utida. The first extended from the 
sources of the Rhine to those of the Li- 
cus or Lek, a small river which falls into 
the Danube. The other, called also Vm- 
d clicia, extended from the Incus to an- 
other small river called (Enus, or Inn, to- 
wards the east. The principal towns of 
lihiotia were called Curia, Tihieutum, Be- 
lli num, Feltria. The Ilhanians lendered 
themselves formidable by the frequent in- 
vasions which they made upon the Roman 
empire, and were at last conquered by 
Drusus, the brother of Tiberius, and others 
under the Roman emperors, Virg. G . 2, 
v. 96. — Strab. 4. — Plin. 5, c. 20. 1. 14, c. 2, 
&c. — - Ho rat. 4, OtU 4 & 14. 

Rhamnes, a king and augur, who assisted 
Turnus against JEneas. lie was killed in 
the night by Nisus. Virg. Ain. 9, v. 525. 

Rhamnus, a town of Attica, famous for 
a temple of Amphiarans, and a statue of the 
goddess Nemesis, who was from thence called 
Mhamnusia. This statue was made by Phidias, 
out of a block of Parian marble which the 
Persians intended as a pillar to be erected to 
commemorate their expected victory over 
Greece. Pam * 1. — Plin. 5G. 

Rhamnusia, a name of Nemesis. [ Fid. 
Rhamnus.] 

Rhampsinitus, an opulent king of Egypt 
who succeeded Proteus. He built a large 
tower with stones, at Memphis, where his 
riches were deposited, and of which lie was 
robbed by the artifice of the architect, who 
had left a stone in the wall easily moveable, 
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so as to admit a plunderei. Herodot. % c. 121 
&c. 

Rii\ms*s, or Ramises, a powerful king 
of Eg) pt, who with an army of 700,000 
men, conqueied ./Ethiopia, Libya, Petsia, 
and other eastern nations. In his reign, 
according to Pliny, Troy was taken. Some 
authois consider ban to be the same as Se- 
sostiis. Tacit. Ann. 2, c. 60. — Plin. 56 , 
c. 8. 

Rhanis, one of Diana’s attendant nymphs. 
Odd. Met. 5. 

IIharos, or RiiAimiiM, a plain of Attica, 
where corn was first sown by Tiiptolemus 
R leceived its name fiom the sower’s father 
who was called lihaios. Paus. 1, c, M & 
58. 

IhrvscirroRis, a king of Thrace, who in- 
vaded the possessions of Cotys, and w as pul 
to death by order of Tiberius, &c. Tacit. 
.Inn. 2, c. 64. 

Rhea, a daughter of Ccelus and Terra, 
who married Saturn, by whom she had Vesta, 
Cei os, Juno, Pluto, Neptune, Sec. Ilcr 
husband, however, devoured them all as soon 
as born, as he had succeeded to the throne 
with the solemn promise that he would raise 
no male ehilchon, or according to others, be- 
cause he had been informed by an oracle, that 
one of his sons would dethrone him. To stop 
the cruelty of her husband, Rhea consulted 
her parents, and was advised to impose upon 
him, or perhaps to fly into Crete. Accord- 
ingly, when she brought forth, the child was 
immediately concealed, and Saturn devoured 
up a stone which his wife had given him as lie- 
own child. The fears of Saturn were soon 
proved to he well founded. A year after, 
the child, whose name was Jupiter, became 
so strong and powerful, that he drove his 
father from his throne. Rhea has been con- 
founded by the mythologisls with some of the 
other goddesses, and many have supposed that 
she was the same divinity that received 
adoration under the various names of Bona 
Dea, Cybole, Dindymena, Magna mater, 
Ceres, Vesta, Titrca, and Terra, Tellus, and 
Ops. [ Vid. Cybole, Ceres, Vesta, &c.] 
Rhea, after the expulsion of her husband 
from lixs throne, followed him to Italy, where 
he established a kingdom. Her benevolence 
in this part of Euiope was so great, that the 
golden age of Saturn is often called the age 
of Rhea. Hesiod . Theog. — Orpheus, in 
Jlynm. — * Homer, ib . — JEschyl . Prom. — 
Euripid. Pace . «$■ Elect. — Ovid. Fust. 4, 

v. 197. — Apollod. I, c. 1, Sec. Sylvia, 

the mother of Romulus and Remus. She 

is also called Ilia. [ Vid. Ilia.] A nymph 

of Italy, who is said to have borne a sou 
called Aventinus to Hercules. Virg* Ain. 7, 
v. 659. 

Rhebas, or Rhebus, a river of Bithynia, 
flowing from mount Olympus into the Euxine 
sea. Place. 7, v. 698. 

Rhetwnee. 
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Rhedones. [ Vid, Redoncs.] 

Rixfo.ujM, now Rheggio, a town of Ttaly, 
m the country of the Biutii, opposite Mco- 
sana in Sicily, where a colony of Mcssenian^ 
under Alcidamidas settled, B. C. 723. It 
was originally called Rhegium, and afterwaids 
Rhegium Julium, to distinguish it from Rhe- 
glum Lepidi, a town of Cisalpine Gaul. Some 
suppose that it received its name from the 
Greek 'word fayvvf&t, to break , because it is 
situate on the streiglits of Charybdis, which 
were formed when the island of Sicily, as it 
were, was broken and separated from the con- 
tinent of Italy. This town has always been 
subject to great earthquakes, by which it has 
often been destroyed. The neighbourhood is 
remarkable for its great fertility, and for its 
delightful views. Sil. 13, v. 94. — die. pro 
Arch. 3. — Odd Met. 14, v. 5 & 48. — Jus- 
tin. 4, c. 1. — Mela , 2, c. 4. — Strab. 6. 

Rhegusci, a people of the Alps. 

Riiemi. [rid. Remi.] 

Ruene, a small island of the JEgean, 
about 200 yards from Delos, 18 miles in 
circumference. The inhabitants of Delos 
always buried their dead there, and their 
women also retired there during their labor, 
as their own island was consecrated to Apollo, 
where Latona had brought forth, and where 
no dead bodies were to be inhumated. 
Strabo says, that it was uninhabited, though 
it was once as populous and florishing as 
the rest of the Cyclades. Polycrates con- 
quered it, and consecrated it to Apollo, 
after he had tied it to Delos, by means of a 
long chain. Rhone was sometimes called 
the small Delos, and the island of Delos the 
great Delos. Thucyd . 3. — Strab . 10. — 
Mela, 2, c. 7. 

Rheni, a people on the borders of the 
Rhine. 

Rhenus, one of the largest rivers of Eu- 
rope, which divides Germany from Gaul. 
It rises in the Rheetian Alps, and falls into 
the German Ocean. Vugil has called it bi- 
cornis, because it divides itself into two sti earns. 
The river Rhine was a long time a bar- 
rier between the Romans and the Germans, 
and on that account its banks were covered 
with strong castles. J. Caesar was the first 
Roman who crossed it to invade Germany. 
The waters of that river were held in great 
veneration, and were supposed by the an- 
cient Germans to have some peculiar virtue, 
as they threw their children into it, either 
to Uy the fidelity of the mothers, or to 
brace and invigorate their limbs. If the 
child swam on the surface, the mother was 
acquitted of suspicion, but if it sunk to the 
bottom, its origin was deemed illegitimate. 
In modem geography the Rhine is known 
as dividing itself into four large branches ; the 
Waal, Lech, Issel, and the Rhine. That 
branch which still retains the name of Rhine, 
loses itself in the sands above modem Ley- 
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den, and is afterwards no longer known Ly 
its ancient appellation, since the year 860, 
A. D. when inundations of the sea destroyed 
the regularity of its mouth. Quid. Met . 2, 
V. 258. — Strab. 4. — Mela, 2, c. 5. 1. 5, c 2 
— Censor, dc bell G. 4, c. 10. — Tacit. Ann. 2, 

c : 6 ‘* T *’ v ’ 727 A smail 

river of Italy, falling mto the Po on the south, 

now Rheno. Sil . 8, v. 600 Rim. 3, c . 16 

1. 16, c. 36. 

Riieomitres, a Persian who revolted from 

Artaxerxes, See. JDiod. 15 A Persian 

officer killed at the battle of Issus. Curt. 2 
c. 5. * ’ 

Rhesus, a king of Thrace, son of the 
Strymon and Terpsichore, or, according to 
others, of Eioneus by Euterpe. After many 
warlike exploits and conquests in Europe, 
he maiched to the assistance of Priam, king 
of Troy, against the Greeks. He was ex- 
pected with great impatience, as an ancient 
oracle had declared, that Tioy should never 
be taken, if the horses of Rhesus drank the 
vvateis of the Xanthus, and fed upon the 
grass of the Trojan plains. This oracle was 
well known to the Greeks, and therefore 
two of their best generals. Diomedes and 
Ulysses, were commissioned by the rest to 
intercept the Thracian prince. The Greeks 
entered his camp in the night, slew him, and 
carried away his horses to their camp. Ha- 
mer. XL 10. — Dictys Cret. 2. — ApoUod. 1, 
c* 3. Virg. AEn. 1, v. 473. — Ovid. Met. 15. 
v. 98. 

Rhetogenes, a prince of Spain, who sur- 
rendered to the Romans, and was treated 
with great humanity. 

Rhetico, a mountain of Rhajtia. 

Rheunus, a place in, Arcadia. Pans. 8, 
c. 23. 

Rhexenor, a son of Nausithous, king of 

Phasacia. Homer. Od. 7 The father 

of Chalciope, the wife of iEgeus, king of 

Athens, A musician who accompanied 

Antony in Asia. 

Rhexibius, an athlete of Opus, who ob- 
tained a prize in the Olympic games, and 
had a statue in the grove of Jupiter. Pans. 6, 
c. 18. 

Rhianus, a Greek poet of Thrace, ori- 
ginally a slave. He wrote an account of the 
war ^ between Sparta and Messenia, which 
Continued for twenty years, as also an his- 
tory of the principal revolutions and events 
which had taken place in Thessaly. Of tins 
poetical composition nothing but a few verses 
are extant. He florished about 200 years be- 
fore the Christian era. Pans. 4, c. 6. 

Ruidago, a river of Hyrcania falling into 
the Caspian sea. Curt. 6, c. 4. 

RhimotXcles, a king of Thrace, who re- 
volted from Antony to Augustus. He boasted 
of his attachment to the emperor’s person at 
an entertainment, upon which Augustus said, 
proditionem amo, prodltores vero odi. 
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Rhinocoluha, a town on the borders of 
Palestine and Egypt. Liv. *15, c. 1 1 . 

linroN, a piomontory of Acliaia, oppo- 
site to Antiirluura in JEtolia, at the mouth 
of the Corinthian gulf, called also the Dar- 
danelles of Lepanto. The strait between 
Naupactum and Patrre bore also the same 
name. The tomb of Hesiod was at the 
top of the promontory. Liv . 27, c. 30. 

1. 3 8, c. 7 Phn. 4, c. 2. — Pa us. 7, 

c. 22. 

IIhipha, or Rhiphe, a town of Arcadia. 
Slat. 4. Tkeb. v. 2 86. 

Rhii*hjki, large mountains at the north 
of Scythia, wheie, as some suppose, the 
Gorgons had fixed tlieii lc&idencc. The 
name of PhipJuznn was applied to any cold 
mountain in a northern country, and indeed 
these mountains seem to have existed only 
in the imagination of the poets, though 
some make the Tanais rise there. Plm. *1, 
c. 12. — Lucun. 3, v. 272. 1. 3. v. 282. 
1. 4, v. 418. — Virg. G. 1, v. 240, 1. 4, 
v. 518. 

Rhinthon, a Greek poet of Tarentum, 
in the age of Alexander. Cic. ad All. 
Ep. 20. 

ItniPHEus, one of the Centaurs. Ovid. 

^ let. A Trojan praised for his justice, &c. 

Virg. JEn. 2, v. 42 6. [ Vid. Itipheus.] 

Rhium. [ Vid. Rluon.J 

Rhizonitje, a people of Illyricum, whose 
chief town was called Itkniniuni. Liv. 15, 
c. 26. 

Riioda, now Poses, a sea-port town of 

Spain. Liv . 34, c. S. A town on the 

Rhone, from which the river received its 
name. It was ruined in Pliny’s age. Plm. 3, 
c. 4. 

Ritobanus, a river of Gallia Narbo- 
nensis, arising in the Rhmtian Alps, and 
falling^ into the Mediterranean sea, near 
Mai'seilles. It is one of the largest and most 
rapid rivers of Europe, now known by the 
name of the Phone. Mela, 2, e. 5. 1. 3, 
c. 3. — Ovid. Met. 2, v. 258. — SSL 3, v. 477. 
— Marcell . 15, &c. — Cees. Bell G. l,c. 3. — 
Plin. 3, c. 4. — Strab. 4.— Lucan. 1, v. 4 33. 
1. 6, v. 475. 

Rhode, a daughter of Neptune. Apollod. 

— Of Danaus. Id. 

Rhodia, one of the Oceanides. Hesiod . 

— A daughter of Danaus, Apottnd. 

m Rhodog^ne, a daughter of Phraates, 
king of Parthia, who married Demetrius, 
when he was in banishment at her father’s 
court. Polycen. 8. 

Rhodope, or Rhodopis, a celebrated 
courtezan of Greece, who was fellow-ser- 
vant with JEsop, at the court of a king 
of Samos. She was carried to Egypt by 
Xanthus, and her liberty was at last bought 
by Charaxes of Mitylene, the brother of 
Sappho, who was enamoured of her, and 
who married her. She soH her favors at 
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Naucratis, where she collected so much 
money, that, to lendei her name immortal, 
she consecrated a number of spits m the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi ; or, according 
to otheis, elected one of the pyramids of 
Egypt. /Elian says, that as Rhodope was 
one day bathing heiself, an eagle cauied 
away one of her sandals, and dropped it 
near Psammetiehus, king of Egypt, at 
Memphis. The monarch was struck with 
the beauty of the sandal, strict enquiiy was 
made to find the owner, and Rhodope, 
when discovered, married Psammetiehus. 
Hcrodot. 2, c. 154, &c. — Ovid. IlerouL 15. 

— ALhan. 1 . H. 15, c. 55. Perizoilius 
supposes there weic two persons of that 
name. 

Rjiodoit, a high mountain of Thrace, 
extending as far as the Euxine sea, all across 
the country, nearly in an eastern dnection. 
Rhodope, accoulmg to the poets, was the 
wife of Hamms, kmg of Thrace, who was 
changed into this mountain, because she 
preferred herself to Juno in beauty. Odd. 
Met. 6, v. 87, &c. — Virg. Eel. 8. (}. 5, v. 351. 

— Mela, 2, c. 2. —Strab. 7.— Ital. 2, v. 73. 

— Senec. in Here. Oct. 

Ruonopfius, is used in the same significa- 
tion as Iliracian, because Rhodope was a 
mountain of that country. Ovid. A. A. 3, 
v. 321. Heroid. 2 Virg. G. 4, v. 46' 1. 

IluonuNiA, tlie top of mount (Eta. 
Liv. 3b, c. 16. 

Rironxjs, a celebrated island in the Car- 
pathian sea, 120 miles in circumference, at 
the south of Curia, from which it is distant 
about 20 miles. Tts principal cities were 
Rhodes, founded about 408 years before 
the Christian era, Hindus, Camisus, July- 
sus. Rhodes was famous for the siege which 
it supposed against Demetrius, and for a 
celebrated statue of Apollo. [Vid. Co- 
lossus.] The Rhodians were originally 
governed by kings, and were independent, 
but this government was at last exchanged 
for a democracy and an aristocracy. They 
were naturally given up to commerce, and 
during many ages, they were the most 
powerful nation by sea. Tlieir authority 
was respected, and their laws were so 
universally approved, that every country- 
made use of them to decide disputes concern- 
ing maritime affairs, and they were at last 
adopted by other commercial nations, and 
introduced into the Roman codes, from 
whence they have been extracted to form the 
basis of the maritime regulations of modem 
Europe. When Alexander made himself 
master of Asia, the Rhodians lost their inde- 
pendence, but they soon after asserted their 
natural privileges under his cruel successors, 
and continued to hold that influence among 
nations to which their maritime power ana 
consequence entitled them. They assisted 
Pompcy against Caesar, and were defeated 

by 
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by Cassius, and became dependent upon 
the Romans. The island of Rhodes has 
been known by the several names of 
Ophiusa , Stadia , Telchum, Corymbia, Tri- 
mtcrut , JEthrea , Astcna, Pocssa, Atabyna, 
Oloessa, Marcia , and Pelagia. It received 
the name of Rhodes, either on account of 
Rhode, a beautiful nymph who dwelt there, 
and who was one of the favorites of Apollo, 
or because roses QoSov,) grew in great abun- 
dance all over the island. St mb. 14. — 
Homer. II. 2. — Mela, 2, c. 7. — JDtod. 5. — 
Plin. 2, c. 62 & 87. 1. 5, c. 51. — - Flor. 2, 
c. 7. — - Pindar. Olymp. 7. — Lucan. 8, v. 248. 
— Cic. pro Man. Leg. in Brut. 15. — Lie. 27, 
c. 50. 1. 51, c. 2. 

Rhcebus, a hoi sc of Mezcntius, whom his 
master addressed with the determination to 
conquer or to die, when he saw his son Lausus 
brought lifeless from the battle. This beau- 
tiful address is copied fiom Homer, where 
likewise Achilles addresses his horses. Virg. 
JEn. 10, v. 861. 

Riioecus, one of the Centaurs who at- 
tempted to oiler violence to Atalanta. He 
was killed at the nuptials of Pirithous by 
Bacchus. Ovid. Met . 12, v. 501. — Virg. 
G. 2. Ond of the giants killed by Bac- 

chus, under the form of a lion, in the war 
which these sons of the earth waged against 
Jupiter and the gods. Horat. 2. Od. 19, 
v. 25. 

Ruceo, a nymph beloved by Apollo. 

Died. 5. 

Rhceteum, or Rhcettjs, a promontory of 
Troas, on the Hellespont, near which die 
body of Ajax was buried. Ovid. Met . 11, 
v. 197. 4 Past. v. 279. — Virg. JEn. 6, v. 505. 
1. 12, v. 456. 

Riicetius, a mountain of Corsica, now 
Rosso. 

Rhoetus, a king of the Marrubii, who 
married a woman called Caspena, to whom 
Archemorus, his son by a former wife, offered 
violence. After this incestuous attempt, 
Archemorus fled to Turnus, king of the 

Rutuli. Virg. Mn. 10, v. 588. -A Ru- 

lulian killed by Euryalus in the night Id. 9, 

v. 544. An .Ethiopian killed by Perseus. 

Void. Met. 5, v. 58. 

Riiosaces, a Persian killed by Clitus as 
he was going to stab Alexander at the battle 
of die Granicus. Curt. 8, c. 1. 

Rijoscjs, a town of Syria, on the gulph of 
Issus. celebrated for its earthen wares. Cic. 6, 
Att. l. 

Rhoxalani, a people at the north of the 
Palus Maeotis. Tacit. Hist. 1, c. 79. 

Rhoxana, or Roxana, a mistress of 
Alexander, daughter of a Persian satrap. 

[ Fid. Roxana.] 

Rhoxani, a nation against whom Mithri- 
dates made war. 

Rhuteni, and Rhutheni, a people of 
Gaul. 


| RirvNnXctrs, a large rivet of Mysia, in 
Asia Minor. Plin. 5, c. 52. 

Riiyntijon, a dramatic writer of Syiacuse, 
who florished at Tarentum, where he wrote 
58 plays. Authors are divided with respect 
to the merit of his compositions, and the 
abilities of tfle writer. [ Vid. Rhinthon.] 

Riiypae, a town of Achaia, at the west of 
Helice. 

Rigodulum, a village of Germany, now 
Rigol, near Cologne. Tacit. II. 4, c. 71. 

RiPHiEi. [ Vid. Rhiphcei.] 

Ripheus, a Trojan who joined iEneas 
the night that Troy was reduced to ashes, 
and was at last killed after making a great 
carnage of the Greeks. He is commended 
foi liis love of justice and equity. Virg. 
JEn. 2, v. 559 & 426 One of the Cen- 

taurs killed by Theseus at the nuptials of 
Pirithous. Ovid. Met. 12, v. 552. 

RiXAMAR-aE, a people of Illyricum. Liv.45 , 
c. 26. 

Robioo, or RtrElGo, a goddess at Rome, 
particulaily worshipped by husbandmen, as 
she presided over com. Her festivals called 
Rabigrdia were celebrated on the 25th of 
April, and incense was offered to her, as 
also the entrails of a sheep and of a dog. 
She was intreated to preserve the corn from 
blights. Ovid. Past. 4, v. 911. — Virg, G. 1, 
v. 151. — Varro, de L. L . 5, de R. It. I, 
c. 1. 

Rodumna, now Roannc , a town of the 
A£dui, on the Loire. 

Roma, a city of Italy, the capital of 
the Roman empire ; situate on the banks 
of the river Tiber, at the distance of 
about 16 miles from the sea. The name 
of its founder, and the manner of its foun- 
dation, are not precisely known, Romu- 
lus, however, is universally supposed to 
have laid the foundations of that celebrated 
city, on the 20th of April, according to 
Varro, in the year 5961 of the Julian pe- 
riod, 5251 years after the creation of the 
world, 755 before the birth of Christ, and 
451 years after the Trojan war, and in the 
4th year of the sixth Olympiad. In its 
original state, Rome was but a small castle 
on the summit of mount Palatine ; and the 
founder, to give his followers the appearance 
of a nation or a barbarian horde, was obliged 
to erect a standard as a common asylum, 
for every criminal, debtor, or murderer, 
who fled from their native country to avoid 
the punishment which attended them. From 
such an assemblage a numerous body was soon 
collected, and before the death of the foun- 
der, the Romans had covered with their 
habitations, the Palatine, Capitoline, Aven- 
tine, Esquiline hills, with mount Ccolius, and 
Quirinalis. After many successful wars 
against the neighbouring states, the views of 
Romulus were directed to regulate a nation 
naturally fierce, warlike, and uncivilized. 

The 
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Tiio people were divided into classes, tlie 
interests of the whole were linked in a com- 
mon chain, and the labors of the subject, 
as well as those of his patron, tended to the 
same end, the aggrandizement of the state. 
Under the successors of Romulus, the power 
of Rome was encreased, and the bounda- 
ries of her dominions extended ; while one 
was employed in legulating the forms of 
worship, and inculcating in the minds of his 
subjects a reverence for the deity, the other 
was engaged in enforcing discipline among the 
army, and raising the consequence of the 
soldiers in the government of the state ; and 
a third made the object of his administration 
consist in adorning his capital, in beautifying 
its edifices, and in fortifying it with towers 
and walls. During 2 14 years the Romans 
were governed by kings, but the tyranny, 
the oppicssion. and the \ioleuce of the last 
of these monarchs, and of his family, became 
so atrocious, that a revolution was effected in 
the state, and the democratical government 
was established. The monarchical govern- 
ment existed under seven princes, who began 
to reign in the following order : Romulus, 
B. C. 755 ; aud after one year’s interreg- 
num, Numa, 715; Tullus Hostilius, 672; 
Ancus Martius, 640 ; Tarquin Priscus, 616 ; 
Servius Tullius, 578; and Tarquin the Proud, 
634, expelled 25 years after, E. C. 509 ; 
and this regal administration has been pro- 
perly denominated the infancy of the Roman 
empire. After the expulsion of the Tarquins 
fiom the tin one, the Romans became moic 
sensible of their consequence • with their 
liberty they acquired a spu it of faction, and 
they became so jealous of their independence, 
that the first of their consuls who had been 
the most zealous and animated in the asser- 
tion of their freedom, was banished from the 
city because he bore the name, and was of 
the family, of the tyrants ; and another, to 
stop their suspicions, was obliged to pull 
down his house, whose stateliness and mag- 
nificence above the rest, seemed incompati- 
ble with the duties and the rank of a private 
citizen. They knew more effectually their 
power when they had fought with success 
against Forsenna, the king of Etruria, and 
some of tlie neighbouring states, who sup- 
ported tlie claim of the tyrant, and attempted 
to replace him on his throne by force of 
arms. A government which is entrusted into 
the hands of two of the most distinguished 
of its members, for the limited space of 
one year, cannot but give rise to great men, 
glorious exploits, and tremendous seditions. 
The general who is placed at the head of 
an army during a campaign, must be active 
and diligent, when he knows that his power 
is terminated with the year, and if he has a 
becoming ambition, he will distinguish his con- 
sulship by some uncommon act of valor, be- 
fore he descends from the dignity of an abso- 
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lute magistrate to the dependence of a fellow 
citizen. Yet these attempts for the attain-* 
ment of glory, often failed of success j and 
though the Romans could once boast that 
every individual in their armies could dis- 
charge with fidelity and honor the superior 
offices of magistrate and consul, there are to 
be found in their annals many years marked 
by overthrows, or disgraced by the ill con- 
duct, the oppression, and the wantonness of 
their generals. [ Vid. Consul.] To the fame 
which then conquests and daily successes had 
gained abroad, the Romans were not a little 
indebted for their gradual rise to superio- 
rity ; and to this may be added the policy of 
the census, which every fifth year told them 
their actual strength, and liow many citi- 
zens were able to beai arms. And indeed it 
was no small satisfaction to a people who 
wore continually making war to see, that in 
spite of all the losses which they might sus- 
tain in the field, the increase of the inhabi- 
tants of the city was pjodigious, and almost 
incredible, and had Romulus lived after the 
battle of Actium, he would have been per- 
suaded with difficulty that above four mil- 
lions of inhabitants were contained within 
those walls, which in tlie most florishing 
period of his reign could scarce muster 
an army of 5000 infantry, and 500 horse. But 
when Rome had florished under the consular 
government for about 120 years, and had 
beheld with pleasure the conquests of her 
citizens over the neighbouring states and 
cities, which, according to a Roman historian, 
she was ashamed to recollect in tlie sum- 
mit of her power, an irruption of the bar- 
barians of Gaul rendered her very existence 
precarious, and her name was nearly extin- 
guished. Tire valor of an injured individual, 
[ Vid. Camillus,] saved it fiom destruction, yet 
not before its buildings and temples were re- 
duced to ashes. This celebrated event, which 
gave the appellation of another founder of 
Rome to Camillus, has been looked upon as 
a glorious sera to the Romans. The huts 
and cottages which Romulus had erected, and 
all his successors repaired, were totally con- 
sumed, and when the city arose again from 
its ruins, tlie streets wore enlarged, conveni- 
ence as well as order was observed, taste and 
regularity were consulted, and the poverty, 
ignorance, and rusticity of the Romans, 
seemed to be extinguished with their old 
habitations. But no sooner were they freed 
from the fears of their barbarian invaders, 
than they turned their arms against those 
states which refused to acknowledge their 
superiority, or yield their independence. 
Their wars with Pyrrhus and the Tarentines, 
displayed their character in a different view ; 
if they before had fought for freedom and in- 
dependence, they now drew their sword for 
glory ; and here we m ty see them conquered 
in the field, and yet refusing to grant that 
X x peace. 



peace, for which their conqueror himself had 
sued. The advantages they gained from their 
battles with Pyrrhus, were many. The Ro- 
man name became known in Greece, Sicily, 
and Africa, and in losing or gaining a vic- 
tory, the Romans were enabled to examine 
the manoeuvres, observe the discipline, and 
contemplate the order and the encampments, 
of those soldiors whose friends and ances- 
tors had accompanied Alexander the Great 
in the conquest of Asia. Italy became sub- 
jected to the Romans at the end of the war 
with the Tarentines, and that period of time 
has been called the second age, or the ado- 
lescence of the Roman empire. After this 
memorable sera they tried their strength, not 
only with distant nations, but also upon a new 
element ; and in the long wais which they 
waged against Caithage, they acquired terri- 
tory, and obtained the sovereignty of the sea, 
and though Annibal for sixteen years kept 
them in continual alarms, hovered round their 
gates, and destroyed their armies almost be- 
fore their walls, yet they were doomed to 
conquer, [ Vul , Punicum bellum,] and soon to 
add the kingdom of Macedonia, [ Vid. Mace* 
donicum bellum,] and the provinces of Asia, 
[Vid. Mithridaticum bellum,] to their empire. 
But while we consider the Romans as a na- 
tion subduing their neighbours by war, their 
manners, their counsels, and their pursuits at 
home are not to be forgotten. To be war- 
riors was their profession ; their assemblies in 
the Campus Marlius were a meeting of 
armed men, and very properly denominated 
an army. Yet while their conquests were so 
extensive abroad, we find them tom by fac- 
tions at home ; and so far was the resent- 
ment of the poorer citizens carried, that we 
see the enemy at the gates of the city, while 
all are unwilling to take up arms and to unite 
in the defence of their common liberty. The 
senators and nobles were ambitious of power, 
and endeavoured to retain in their hands that 
influence which had been exercised with so 
much success, and such cruelty, by their 
monarchs. This was the continual occasion 
of tumults and sedition. The people were 
jealous of their liberty. The oppression of 
the nobles irritated them, and the stripes to 
which they wore too often exposed without 
mercy, was often productive of revolutions. 
The plebeians, though originally the poorest 
and most contemptible citizens of an indi- 
gent nation, whose food in the first ages of* 
the empire was only bread and salt, and 
whose drink was water, soon gained rights 
and privileges by their opposition. Though 
really slaves they became powerful in the 
state; one concession from the patricians 
produced another, and when their indepen- 
dence was boldly assorted by their tribunes, 
they were admitted to share in the highest 
offices of the state, and the laws which for- 
bad the intermarriage of plebeian and patri- 
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cian families, were repealed, and the meanest 
peasant could by valor and foi titude be raised 
to the dignity of dictator and consul. It was 
not till these privileges were obtained by the 
people from the senate, that Rome began to 
enjoy internal peace and tranquillity, her 
battles were then fought with more vigor, 
her soldiers were more animated, and her 
sovereignty was more universally established. 
But supreme power lodged in the hands of a 
factious and ambitious citizen becomes too 
often dangerous. The greatest oppression 
and tyranny took place of subordination and 
obedience ; and from those causes proceeded 
the unparalleled slaughter and effusion of 
blood under a Sylla and a Marius. It has 
been justly observed, that the first Romans 
conquered their enemies by valor, temperance, 
and fortitude; their moderation also and 
their justice were well known among their 
neighbours, and not only private possessions, 
but even mighty kingdoms and empires, were 
left in their power, to be distributed among 
a family or to be ensured in the hands of 
a successor. They were also chosen umpires 
to decide quarrels, but in this honoiable of- 
fice they consulted their own interest ; they 
artfully supported the weaker side, that the 
more powerful might be 1 educed, and gradu- 
ally become their prey. Under J. Caesar and 
Pompey, the rage of civil war was carried 
to unprecedented excess : it was not merely 
to avenge a private injury, but it was a 
contest for the sovereignty ; and though each 
of the adversaries wore the mask of pre- 
tended sincerity, and professed himself to be 
the supporter of the republic, no less than 
the abolition of freedom and the public li- 
berty was the aim. What Julius began, his 
adopted son atchieved : the ancient spirit of 
national independence was extinguished at 
Rome; and after the battle of Actium, the 
Romans seemed unable to govern themselves 
without the assistance of a chief, who under 
the title of inipcrator , an appellation given 
to every commander 1 by his army after some 
signal victory, reigned with as much power 
and as much sovereignty as another Tarquin. 
Under their emperors, the Romans lived a 
luxurious and indolent life, they had long 
forgot to appear in the field, and their wars 
were left to be waged by mercenary troops, 
who fought without spirit or animosity, and 
who were ever ready to yield to him who 
bought their allegiance and fidelity with the 
greatest sums of money. Their leaders them- 
selves were not the most prudent or the most 
humane, the power which they had acquired 
by bribery was indeed precarious, and 
among a people, where not only the highest 
offices of the state, but even the imperial pur- 
ple itself are exposed to sale, there cannot 
be expected much happiness or tranquillity 
in the palace of the emperor. The reigns of 
the successors of Augustus were distinguished 
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by variety ; one wos llie most abandoned 
and profligate of men, whom liis own vices 
and extravagance hurried out of the world, 
while his successor, peihaps the most cle- 
ment, just, and popular of princes, was sa- 
crificed in the' midst of his guaids and at- 
tendants by the dagger of some offended 
favorite or disappointed eunuch. Few in- 
deed were the emperors of Rome whose days 
were not shortened by poison, or the sword 
of an assassin. If one for some time had the 
imprudence to trust himself in the midst of 
a multitude at last to perish by his own cie- 
dulity, the other consulted his safety, but 
with no better success, in the innumeiable 
chambers of his palace, and changed cveiy 
day, to elude discoveiy, the place of his le- 
tiiement. After they had been governed by 
a 2 ace of princes, remaikable for the vauety 
of their cliai actors, the Roman possessions 
were divided into two distinct empties, by the 
enterprising Constantine, A. D. 328. Con- 
stantinople became the seat of the eastern 
empire, and Rome lemained in the posses- 
sion of the western emperors, and continued 
to be the capital of their dominions. In the 
year 800 of the Christian sc ra, Rome with 
Italy was delivered by Charlemagne, the 
then emperor of the west, into the hands of 
the Pope, who still continues to hold the 
sovereignty, and to maintain his indepen- 
dence under the name of the Ecclesiastical 
States. — 'Hie original poverty of the Romans 
has often been disguised by their poets and 
historians, who wished it to appear that a 
nation who were masters of the world, had 
had better beginning, than to be a race of 
shepherds and robbeis. \et it was to this 
simplicity they were indebted for then suc- 
cesses. Their houses \ve*ie originally desti- 
tute of every ornament, they were made w ith 
unequal boards, and covered with mud, and 
these served them rather as a shelter against 
the inclemency of the sea* oils than for relax- 
ation and ease. Till the age of Pyrrhus, they 
despised riches, and many salutary laws were 
enacted to restrain luxury and to punish in- 
dolence. Iliey observed great temperance in 
their meals ; young men were not permitted 
to drink wine till they had attained their 
3<)th year, and it was totally forbidden to 
women. Their national spirit was supported 
by policy ; the triumphal procession of a con- 
queror along the streets amidst the applause 
of thousands, was well calculated to promote 
emulation, and the number of gladiators 
who w'ere regularly introduced not only in 
public games and spectacles, but also at pri- 
vate meetings, served to cherish their fond- 
ness for war, w’hilst it steeled their hearts 
against the calls of compassion, and when 
they could gaze with pleasure upon wretches 
whom they forcibly obliged to murder one 
another, they were not inactive in the de- 
struction of those whom they considered as 
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inveterate foes or foimidnble rivals in the 
field. In their punishments, civil as well as 
military, the Romans wei e strict and i igorous ; 
a deserter was severely w hipped and" sold as 
a slave, and the degiadation fiom the rank 
of a soldier and dignity of a citizen was the 
most ignominious stigma which could be af- 
fixed upon a seditious mutineer. The tians- 
marine victories of the Romans proved at 
last the ruin of their innocence and braveiy. 
They grew fond of the luxury of the Asia- 
tics ; and conquered by the vices and indo- 
lence of those nations whom they had sub- 
dued, they became as effeminate and as 
dissolute as their captives. Maicellus was 
the lii si who introduced a taste for the fine 
aits among his countrymen. The spoils and 
treasures that weie obtained in the plunder 
of Syiacuse and Corinth, rendered the Ro- 
mans partial to elegant refinement and orna- 
mental equipage. Though Cato had despised 
philosophy, [ Vid. Carncades,] and declared 
dial war was die only profession of his coun- 
trymen, die Romans, by their intercourse 
widi the Greeks, soon became fond of litera- 
tuie; and diough dicy had once banished 
the sophists of Athens from their city, yet 
diey beheld with rapture their settlement 
among diem in the principal towns of Italy, 
after die conquest of Achaia. They soon 
after began to imitate their polished captives, 
and to cultivate poetry widi success. From 
die valor of their heroes and conquerors, 
indeed, die sublimest subjects were offered to 
the genius of their poets ; but of the little that 
remains to celchiatc the early victories of 
Rome, nothing can be compared to the nobler 
effusions of die Augustan age. Viigil has 
done so much for the Latin name that the 
splendor and the triumphs of his country are 
forgotten for a while, when we are trans- 
poited in the admiration of die majesty of 
his»2iun*bcis, the elegant delicacy of his ex- 
pressions, and the fire of his muse ; and the 
applauses given to the lyric powers of 1 ioraee, 
the softness of Tibullus, the vivacity of Ovid, 
and to the superior compositions of other re- 
spectable poets, shall be unceasing so long as 
the name of Rome excites our reverence and 
our praises, and so ‘long as genius, virtue, 
and abilities are honored amongst mankind. 
Though they originally rejected widi horror 
a law which proposed die building of a pub- 
lic theatie, and the exhibition of plays, like 
the Greeks, yet the Romans soon proved 
favorable to die compositions of their coun- 
trymen. Livius w T as die first dramatic writer 
of consequence at Rome, whose plays began 
to be exhibited A. U. C. 5 Id. After him 
Nasvius and Ennius wrote for die stage ; and 
in a more polished period Flautus, Terence, 
Caecilius, and Afranius, claimed die public 
attention and gained die most unbounded ap- 
plause. Satire did not make its appearance at 
Rome till 100 years after the introduction of 
X x 2 comedy. 
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comedy, and so celebrated was Liiciliusintlns 
kindof writing, that he was called the inventor 
of it. In historical writing the progiess of the 
Romans was slow and inconsiderable, and for 
many years they employed the pen of foreign- 
ers to compile their annals, till the superior abi- 
lities of a Livy were made known. — In their 
worship and sacrifices the Romans were un- 
commonly superstitious, the will of the gods 
was consulted on every occasion, and no gene- 
ral marched to an expedition without the pre- 
vious assurance from the augurs, that the 
omens were piopitious, and his success almost 
indubitable. Tlieir sanctuaiies were nume- 
rous, they raised altars not only to the gods, 
who, as they supposed, presided over their city, 
but also to the deities of conqueied nations, as 
well as to the different passions and virtues. 
There wore no less than 420 temple* at Rome, 
crowded with statues, the priests were nume- 
rous, and each divinity had a particular college 
of sacerdotal servants. Tlieir wars weie de- 
clared in the most awful and solemn manner, 
and prayeis were always offered in the temples 
foi the piosperity of Rome, when a defeat had 
been sustained, or a victory won. The power 
of fathers over then children was very exten- 
sive, and indeed unlimited ; they could sell 
them or put them to death at pleasure, with- 
out the foims of a trial, or the interference of 
the civil magistrate. Many of their ancient 
families were celebrated for the great men 
whom they had produced, but the vigorous and 
interested part they took in the government of 
the republic exposed them often to danger ; 
and some have observed that die Romans sunk 
into indolence and luxury when the Corneiii, 
the Tabii, die iEmylii, the Marcelli, &c. 
who had so often supported then spirit and led 
them to victory, had been extinguished in the 
bloody wars of Marius and of the two trium- 
virates. When Rome was become powerful, 
she was distinguished from other cities by die 
flattery of her neighbours and citizens; a form 
of worship was established to her as a deity, 
and temples weie raised in her honor, not only 
in die city but in the provinces. The goddess 
Roma was represented like Minerva, all armed 
and sitting on a rod , holding a pike in her 
hand, with her head covered with a helmet, 
and a taophy at her feet. Liv. X, &c. — Cato 
de XL XL — Virg. Ed. G. # A2n. — Horat. 
2, Sat. 6, Sec. — Fior. 1, c. 1, &c. — Falerc. 
— Tadt. Ann. $ Hist. — TibuU. 4. — - Lu- 
can. — Pint, in Xtom. Hum. $c. — Oc. de 
Mat. JD. 1, &c*—~ Plin. 7, Sec. — Justin. 45. — 
Farro de L, L . 5. — Val. Max . 1, &c. — 

Martial . 12, cp. 8. A daughter of Evan- 

der. A Trojan woman who came to Italy 

with iEneas. — A daughter of Italus and 
Luceria. It was after one of these females, 
according to some authors, that the capital of 
Italy was called Roma. 

Romani, the inhabitants of Rome. [ Vid. 
Roma.] 
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Romanus, an officer under Theodosius. 
. ... — Another, poisoned by Nero. - - ■ A son 
of Conbtans, &c. 

Romilius Maucellus, a Roman cen- 
turion in G alba’s reign, &c. Tacit. 1, 
Hist. 

Romula, a name given to the fig-tree un- 
der which Romulus and Remus were found. 
Ovid. 2, Fast. v. 412. 

Romulea, a town of the Samnites. Liv. 
10, c. 17. 

RomulidjE, a patronymic given to the 
Roman people from Romulus their first king, 
and die founder of their city. Virg. JEn. 8, 
v, G58. 

Romulus, a son of Mars and Ilia, grand- 
son of Numilor king of Alba, was born at 
the same birth with Remus. These two child- 
ren were tin own into the Tiber by order of 
Amulius, who usuiped die crown of his bro- 
ther Numitor ; but dicy were preserved, and 
according to floras, the river stopped its 
course, and a sh e-wolf came and fed them 
with her milk, till they were found by Faus- 
tulus, one of the king’s shepherds, who edu- 
cated them as his own children. When they 
knew their real oiigin, the twins, called Ro- 
mulus and Remus, put Amulius to death, and 
restored die crown to their giandfatlicr Nu- 
mitor. They afterwards undertook to build 
a city, and to determine which of the two 
biodiers should have the management of it, 
they had recourse to omens and die flight of 
birds, llemus went to mount Aventine, and 
J 1 omulus to mount Palatine. Remus saw first 
a flight of six vultures, and soon after Romu- 
lus, twelve ; and therefore, as his number 
was greater, he began to lay the foundations 
of the city, hopeful that it would become a 
warlike and powerful nation, as the birds 
from which he had received the omen were 
fond of prey and slaughter. Romulus marked 
widi a fuiiow the place where he wished 
to erect die walls ; but their slenderness was 
ridiculed by Remus, who leaped over them 
with the greatest contempt. This irritated 
Romulus, and Remus was immediately put 
to death, either by the hand of bis brother or 
one of the workmen. When the walls were 
built, the city was without inhabitants ; but 
Romulus, by making an asylum of a sacred 
grove, soon collected a number of fugitives, 
foreigners, and criminals, whom heieceived 
as his lawful subjects. Yet however nume- 
rous these might be, they were despised by 
the neighbouring inhabitants, and none were 
willing to form matrimonial connections with 
them. But Romulus obtained by force what 
was denied to his petitions. The Romans ce- 
lebrated games in honor of the god Census, 
and foi cibly carried away all the females who 
had assembled there to be spectators of these 
unusual exhibitions. These violent measures 
offended the neighbouring nations ; they made 
war against the ravishers with various success. 



till at last they entered Rome, which had 
been betrayed to them by one of the stolen 
virgins. A violent engagement was begun 
in the middle of the Roman forum ; but the 
Sabines were conquered, or, according to 
Ovid, the two enemies laid down their aims 
when the women had rushed between the two 
armies, and by their tears and entienties 
raised compassion in the bosoms of llieii 
parents and husbands. The Sabines left their 
original possessions and came to live in Rome, 
where Tatius, their king, shared the sove- 
reign power with Romulus. The introduc- 
tion of the Sabines into the city of Rome 
was attended with the most salulaiy conse- 
quences, and the Romans by pursuing this 
plan, and admitting the eonqueied nations 
among their citizens, lendcicd themsehes 
moie powerful and more formidable. Ai’ter- 
waids Romulus divided the l«mds which 
he had obtained by conquest ; one part was 
reserved for religious uses, to maintain the 
priests, to erect temples, and to consecrate 
altars; the other was appropriated for the 
expences of the state; and the tliiid part w as 
equally distributed among his subjects, who 
were divided into three classes or tribes. The 
most aged and experienced, to the number of 
100 , were also chosen, whom the monarch 
might consult in matters of the highest im- 
portance, and from their age they weie called 
senators , and from their authority pat res* 
The whole body of the people were also dis- 
tinguished by the name of patricians and 
plebeians, patron and client, wlio by mutual 
interest were induced to preserve the peace of 
the state, and to pi omote the public good. 
Some time after Romulus disappeared as he 
was giving instructions to the senctois, and 
the eclipse of the uip, which happened at that 
time, was favoi able to the minor which 
asserted that the king had been taken up to 
heaven, 7M 13. C., after a loign of 5*J yeai .. 
This w r as further confirmed by J. R roc ulus, 
one of the senators, who solemnly declared, 
that as he returned from Alba, lie had seen 
Romulus in a form above human, and that he 
bad directed him to tell the Romans to pay 
him divine honors under tbename of Quintals* 
and to assure thorn that their city was doomed 
one day to become the capital of the world. 
Tins report wus immediately credited, and the 
more so as the senators dreaded the resent- 
ment of the people, who suspected them of 
having offered him violence. A temple wos 
raised to him* and a regular priest, called 
JFhtmen Quirinatis, was appointed to offer him 
sacrifices. Romulus was ranked by the Ro- 
mans among the 12 great gods, and it is not 
to be wondered that he received such distin- 
guished honors, when the Romans considered 
him as the founder of their city and empire, 
and the son of die god of w'ar. lie is gene- 
rally represented like his father, so much that 
it is difficult to distinguish them. The fable ( 
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of the two children of Rhea Sylvia being 
nourished by a she- wo If, arose from Lupa, 
Faustulus’s wife, having hi ought them up. 
[J r ul. Acca.] JDionj/s. IT A. 1 & 2 — l.u\ 1, 
c. 4, See. — Justin . 45, c. 1 & 2. — Fior 1, c. 1. 
— Flat, in JRomut. — Vitl. Jl/Wr. 5, c. 2. 1. 5 
c. 5. — Pltn. 15, c. 18, &c. — Viri>. *En. 2, 
v. 34 2, 605. — Orui. il let. 34, v. 0*10 & 8 15. 
Fast. 4, &c. — ITorat. 5, od . 5. — Jitv. 18, 
v. 272. 

Romulus Stlvius, or Allauius, a king 
of Alba.— Momyllus Augustulus, the last 
of the emperors of the western empire of 
Rome. II is country w r as conquei ed A. D. 476 , 
by the Ileiuli, under Odoaccr, who assumed 
the name of king of Italy. 

Rout s, a son of rflneas by Lavinia. 
Some suppose that he was the founder of 
Rome. — — — A son of -Emutluop sent by l)io- 
medcs to Italy, and abo supposed by some to 
be the founder of llomo. 

Rosen, i.fx dc t/injtris, by L. Roscius 
Otbothe tribune, A.b. C. 685. It required 
that none should sit in the first 14 seats of the 
theatre, if they were not in possession of *300 
sestertia, which was tlio fortune tequiied to be 
a Roman knight. 

Roscianum, the poit of Thui ii, now 
llossano. 

Q. Roscius, a Roman actor, born at La- 
nuvnmi, so celebrated on the stage that every 
comedian of excellence and merit imicceived 
his name. ITis eyes were naturally distorted, 
and lie always appeared on the stage \ulh 
a mask, but the Romans obliged him to 
act his chat actors without, and they over- 
looked the deioimities of bis face, that they 
might the belter hear his elegant pronuncia- 
tion, and be del ’glued w 10 1 the swee'm^s of 
his \oioe. Jle was accused on suspicion of 
dishonorable puioliccs; hut Cicero, who had 
been one of nis pupils, undertook his defence, 
and cleared him of the mulct olent aspeisions 
of his enemies, in an elegant oration still ex- 
tant Roscius wrote a treatise, in which lie 
compared with great success and much learn- 
ing, the profession of the orator with that of 
the comedian. lie died about GO years be- 
fore Christ. ITorat. 2, lip, l . — Quin lit. — Ctc. 
pro lias, cle Orat. 5, dc l)w. 1, Sic. Tusc . 3, 
&c.— Flat, in Cii , — — Sextus, a rich citizen 
of Amcria, murdered in the dictatorship of 
Sylla. His son, of the same name, was ac- 
cused of the murder, and eloquently defended 
by Cicero, in an oration still extant, A.U.C. 

675. Cic. p'o S. Jtoscio Amcr. Lucius, 

a lieutenant of Ctesar’s aimy in Gaul. 

Otho, a tribune, who made a law to discrimi- 
nate the knights from the common people at 
public spectacles. 

Ro.sm CAMPTfl* or Roma, a beautiful 
plain in the country of the Sabines, near the 
lako Vclinum. Var^o, 11. JR. 3, c. 7. — Vi eg. 
JEn. 7, v, 712. — Cic. 4, Alt. 15. 

Rosillaxus ageix, a territory in Etruria. 

X x 3 Rom us, 



Rosius, a harbour of Cilicia.——— A man 
made consul only for one day under Vitellius, 
&c. Tacit. 

Rosulum, a town of Etruria, now Monte 
Most 

Rotomagus, a town of Gaul, now 
Rouen. 

Roxana, a Persian woman, taken prisoner 
by Alexander. The conqueror became ena- 
moured of her and married her. She behaved 
with great cruelty after Alexander’s death, 
and she was at last put to death by Cassan- 
dei’s order. She was daughter of Darius, 
or, according to others, of one of his satraps. 

Curt. 8, c. 4. 1. 10, c. 6. — Pint, in Alex. 

A wife of Mithridates the Great, who poi- 
soned herself. 

Roxolani, a people of European Sarma- 
tia, who proved very active and rebellious in 
the reign of the Roman emperors. 

HuBKiE, the north cape at the north of 
Scandinavia. 

Rubellius Blantws, a man who married 

Julia, the daughter of Drusus, &c. One 

of the descendants of Augustus treacherously 
put to death by Neio, &c. Tacit. Plau- 

tus, an illustrious Roman who disgraced 
himself by his arrogance and ambitious views. 
Jav. 8, v. 59. 

RuBr, now Ruvo, a town of Apulia, from 
which the epithet Rubens is derived, applied 
to bramble bushes which gicw there. The 
inhabitants were called Rubilini . Herat. 1, 
Sat. 5, v. 94. — Virg. G. 1, v. 266. 

Rubicon, now Rugone , a small river of 
Italy, which it separates from Cisalpine Gaul. 
It rises in the Apennine mountains, and falls 
into the Adriatic sea. By crossing it, and 
thus transgressing the boundaries of his pro- 
vince, J. Caesar declared war against the 
senate and Pompey, and began the civil wars. 
Lucan. 1, v. 385 & 215. — Strab. 5. — Suet, 
in Cass . 52. - — Plin. 5, c. 15. 

Rubienus Lappa, a tragic poet in the age 
of Juvenal, conspicuous as much for his great 
genius as his poverty. Juv. 7, v. 72. 

RubIgo, a goddess. [ Vi d. Robigo.] 

Robo, the JDwina, a river which falls into 
the Baltic at Riga. 

Rubra saxa, a place of Etruria, near 
Veii, at the distance of above eight miles 
from Rome. Mart. 4, Ep. 64, v. 15. — Liv. 5, 
c. 49. 

Rubria lex was enacted after the taking 
of Carthage* to make an equal division of the 
lands in Africa. 

Rubrius, a Roman knight accused of trea- 
son under liberius, &c. Tacit. A man 

who fled to Parthia on suspicion that the Ro- 
man affairs were ruined. A friend of Vi- 

tellius. An obscure Gaul in great favor 

withDomitian. Juv. 4, v. 145. An officer 

in Caesar’s army. 

Rubrum mare (the Red Sea), is sit uat e 
between Arabia, Egypt, and Ethiopia, and is 


often called Erythraeum mare, and confounded 
with the Arabicus sinus, and the Indian sea. 
Plin. 6, c. 25 & 24. — Liv . 56, c. 17. 1. 42, 
c. 52. 1. 45, c. 9. — Virg. JEn. 8, v. 6S6. — . 
Lucan. 8, v. 8 55. 

Runiiis, a town of Calabria near Brundu- 
sium, built by a Greek colony, and famous 
for giving birth to the poet Ennius. Cic. 
pro Arch. 10. — Ital. 12, v. 596. — Mela, 2, 
c. 4. 

RuffInus, a general in Gaul in the reign 
of Vitellius, &c. Tacit . II. 2, c. 94. 

Ruffus CrispInus, an officer of the 
pretorian guards under Claudius. He was 
banished by Agrippina for his attachment to 
Britannicus and Octavius, the sons of Mes- 
salina, and put himself to death. His wife 
Poppcea Sabina, by whom he had a son 
called ltuffinus Crispinus, afterwards mar- 
ried Nero. Tacit. 12, Hist. c. 42. 1. 16, 

c. 17. A soldier presented with a civic 

crown for preserving the life of a citizen, 
8tc. 

Rufiana, a town of Gaul, now Rufash in 
Alsace. 

Rufilius, a Roman ridiculed by Horace, 
Sat. 2, v. 27, for Ids effeminacy. 

Jul. Rufikianus, a rhetorician, &e. 

Rufinus, a general of Theodosius, &c. 

Rufras, a town of Campania, of which 
the inhabitants were called Rvfreni. Cic. 10, 
Fain. 71. — Sil. 8, v. 568. — Virg. JEn. 7, 
v. 759. 

Rufrium, a town of Samnium, now Ruvo. 
Liv. 8, c. 25. 

Rufus, a Latin historian. [ Vid . Q,uintius.j 

A friend of Commodus, famous for Ids 

avarice and ambition. One of the ances- 

tors of Sylla, degraded from the rank of a 
senator because ten pounds weight of gold 
were found in his house. . —— ■■■ A governor of 

Judasa. A man who conspired against 

Domitian. A poet of Ephesus in the 

reign of Trajan. He wrote six books on sim- 
ples, now lost. A Latin poet. Sem- 

pronius. [Vid. Praetorius.] 

Rugia, now Rugeh, an island of the 
Baltic. 

Rucii, a nation of Germany. Tacit, de 
Germ . 45. 

Rufilius, an officer surnamed Rex, for his 
authoritative manners. He was proscribed by 
Augustus and fled to Brutus. Horat. 1, 

Sat. 7, v. 1. A writer whose treatises de 

Jiguris sententiarum, & c. were edited by Run- 
ken, 8vo. L. Bat 1786. 

Ruscino, a town of Gaul at the foot of 

the Pyrenees. Liv. 21, c. 24. A sea- 

poit town of Africa. Id. 50, c. 10. 

Ruscius, a town of Gaul. 

Rusconia, a town of Mauritania. Liv. 
21, c. 24. 

Rusellje, an inland town of Etruria de- 
stroyed by the Romans. Liv. 28, c. 45. 

Ru spina, a town of Africa near Adru- 

metum. 



motum. SIL ft. 5, v. 260. — Ilirt. Af- 
64°. 

Ruvricus, L. Jun. Ahulenus, a man 
put to death by Domitian. He was the 
friend and preceptor of Pliny the younger, 
who praises his abilities, and he is likewise 
commended by Tacitus, 16, H. c. 26. — 
Plin. 1, Ep. 14. — Suet, m Bom. — A 
friend of M. Aurelius. 

Rusuccuhum, a town of Mauritania, be- 
lieved to be modem Algiers. 

IIutlni, a people of Caul, now Jluvcrgiie, 
in Guicnne. Ceos. B. G. 

XIutila, a deformed old woman, who lived 
near 100 years, &c. Etui. 7, c. 46. — Jiu\ 1 0, 
v. 294. 

IIutilus, a rich man reduced to beggary 
by his extravagance. Juv. 11, v. 2. 

X 5 . Rutilius Rufus, a Roman consul in 
the age of Sylla, celebrated for his viitues 
and writings. lie refused to comply with 
the requests of his fi lends because they were 
unjust. When Sylla had banished him from 
Romo he retired to Smyrna, amidst the ac- 
clamations and praises of the people ; and 
when some of his friends wished him to be 
recalled home by means of a civil war, he 
severely reprimanded them, and said, that he 
wished rather to see his country blush at his 
exile, than to plunge it into distress by his 
return. lie was the first who taught the 
Roman soldiers the principles of fencing, and 
by thus mixing dexterity with valor, rendered 
their attacks more certain, and more irresisti- 
ble. During his banishment lie employed his 
time in study, and wrote an history of Rome 
in Greek, and an account of his own life in 
Latin, besides many other works. Ovid. East . 


6, v. 56o. ——Seneca, de Bcncf. — Cie. in Brut, 
de Oral. 1, c. 55. — HU. Mux 2, c. 3. J. 6, 

c. 4. — - Pateic . 2, e. 9. A Roman pio. 

consul, who is supposed to lime encouraged 
Mithridates to murder all the Romans who 

were in his province. Lupus, a pretor, 

who fled away with thiee colioits fiom 'i\u- 

racina. A rhetorician. (Bnnld. 3, c. I. 

— — A man who went against Jugurtlm. 

A friend of Nero. Claud. N u- 

mantumus, a poet of Gaul, in the reign of 
Ilonorius. According to some he wrote a 
poem on mount ACtna. lie wrote also an 
itineraiy, published by Bui man in the PouLe 
Lalini Mmores, 1 j. Rat. 4 to. 1731. 

XIutuha, a liver of Liguria, falling fmm 
the Apennines into the Meditoinmean. l,u- 

can. 2, v. 422. Of Lutium, falling into 

the Tiber, [mean. 2, v. 422. 

R c run us, a gladiator, &c. Moral. 2, Sat. 7, 
v. 96. 

Rutuli, a people of Latium, knowm as 
well as the Latins, by the name of Abori- 
gines. When /Eneas came into Italy, Tur~ 
nus w r as their king, and they supported him 
in the war which he waged against this fo- 
reign ptince. The capital of then- dominions 
was called Ardea. Ovid. East. 4, ▼. 86 J. 
Met. 3 1, v. 455, &c. — Virg. uEn. 7, etc. — 
El in, 5, c. 5. 

XIutuile, a sea-port town on tlio southern 
coasts of Britain abounding in excellent oys- 
ters, whence the epithet of llutupinus. Some 
suppose that it is the modern town of Barer, 
but others Bic/ibo rough or Sandwich. Lucan* 
6, v. 67. — Juv. 1, v. 441. 

itvrunn months. [ 1 ’id. llhipa'i,] 
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S ABA, a town of Arabia, famous for 
frankincense, myrrh, and aromatic plants. 
The inhabitants were called Sabcei. Strab, 16. 
—JDiod. 3. — Virg. G. 1, v. 57. JEn. 1, 
V 420. 

^ Sabachus, or Sabacgn, a king of iEthio- 
pia, who invaded Egypt and reigned there, 
after the expulsion of king Amasis. After a 
reign oJ? 50 years he was terrified by a dream, 
and retired into his own kingdom. Mcrodol. 2, 
c. 137, &c. 

Sabjei, a people of Arabia. [ Vid. Saba.] 
Sabata, a town of Liguria with a safe and 
beautiful harbour, supposed to be the modem 

Savona. SU. 8, v. 463. — Strab. 4. A 

town of Assyria. 

Sabatiia, a town of Arabia, now Sa- 
naa. 

Sabatjra. a town of Syria. SU, 5 , v. 
256. 

Sabatini, a people of Samnium, living on 
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the banks of the Sabatus, a river which falls 
into the Vullurnus. Liv. 26, c. S3. 

Sabazius, a surname of Bacchus, as also 

of Jupiter. Cic. de AT. JD. 3, c. 23 Ar- 

nob, 4. 

Sab bas, a king of India. 

Sa bella, the nurse of the poet Horace, 1. 
Sat. 9, v. 29. 

Sabelli, a people of Italy, descended 
from the Sabines, or, according to some, from 
the Samnites. They inhabited that part of 
the country which lies between the Sabines 
and the Marsi. Hence the epithet of Sa- 

bellicus. UoruL 3, Od. 6 Virg. G. 3. 

v. 255. 

Sabellus, a Latin poet in the reign of 
Domitian and Nerva. 

Julia Sabina, a Roman matron, who 
married Adrian by means of Plotina the wife 
of Trajan. She is celebrated for her private 
as well as public virtues. Adrian treated her 
^ X 4 with 
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witli the greatest asperity, though he had re- 
ceived from her the imperial purple : and the 
empress was so sensible of his unkindness, that 
she boasted in his presence that she had dis- 
dained to make him a father, lest his chikben 
should become more odious or more tyrannical 
than he himself was. The behaviour of Sa- 
bina at last so exasperated Adrian that he poi- 
soned her, or, according to some, obliged her 
to destroy herself. The emperor at that time 
labored under a moi tal disease, and therefore 
he was the more encouraged to sacrifice Sa- 
bina to liis lcsentment, that siic might not 
survive him. Divine honois weic paid to her 
memory. She died after she had been mar- 
ried 58 years to Adrian, A. D. 158. 

Sabini, an ancient people of Italy, reck- 
oned among the Aborigines, or those inhabi- 
tants whose origin was not known. Some 
suppose that they were originally a Lacedae- 
monian colony, who settled in that part of 
the country. The possessions of the Sabines 
were situated in the neigbbouihood of Rome, 
between the river Nar and the Anio, and 
bounded on the north by the Apennines and 
Umbria, south by Latium, east by the JEqui, 
and Etruria on the west. The greatest part 
of the contiguous nations were descended 
from them, such as the Umbrians, the Cam- 
panians, the Sabelli, the Osci, Sammtos, 
Jlemici, JEqui, Marsi, Brutii, &c. The 
Sabines are celebrated in ancient history as 
being the first who took up arms against the 
Romans, to avenge the rape of then females 
at a spectacle where they had been invited. 
After some engagements, the greatest pari of 
the Sabines left their ancient possessions, and 
migrated to Rome, where they settled with 
their new allies. They were at last totally 
subdued, about the year of Rome 575, and 
ranked as Reman citizens. Their chief cities 
were Cures, Fidense, Reate, Crustumerium, 
Corniculum, Nomentum, Collatia, &c. The 
character of the nation for chastity, for purity 
of morals, and for the knowledge of herbs 
and incantations was very great. Herat. 1 7, 
: Ep. v. 28. — Cic* Vat. 15. — Win. 5, c. 12.— 
Liu . I, & 9 & 18. — Dumps. 2, c. 51. — 
Slrab. 5. — Flor. 1, c. 1. 1. 5, c. 1 8, 
v* 424. — Ovid. Met . 14, v. 775 & 797. 
Am. 1, y. 101, 15, 8, v. 61* — Juv . 10, 
v. 197. 

Sabinianxjs, a general who revolted in 
Africa, in the reign of Gordian, and was de- 
feated soon after, A. D. 240. A general 

of the eastern empire, &c. 

Sa binus Aulus, a Latin poet intimate 
with Ovid. He wrote some epistles and 
elegies in the number of which were men- 
tioned, an epistle from iEneas to Dido, from 
Hippolytus to Phaedra, and from Jason to 
Hipsipyle, from Demophoon to Phyllis, from 
Paris to CEnone, from Ulysses to Penelope ; 
the three last of which, though said to be his 
composition, are spurious. Ovid. Am. 2, el* 18, 
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v. 27. A man from whom the Sabines 

received their name. lie received divine 
honors after death, and was one of those 
deities whom JEneas invoked when he en- 
tered Italy. lie uas supposed to be of La- 
cedaemonian origin. Virg. JEn. 7, v. 171. 

Ail officer of Cwsar’s aimy defeated by 

the Gauls, Julius, an officer, who pro- 

claimed himself empeiorin the beginning of 
Vespasian’s reign. lie was soon after de- 
feated in a battle ; and to escape from the 
conqueror lie hid himself in a subterraneous 
cave, with two faithful domestics where he 
continued unseen for nine successive years. 
His wife found out his retreat, and spent her 
time with him. till her frequent visits to the 
cave discovered the place of his concealment. 
He was dragged before Vespasian, and by 
his orders put to death, though his friends 
interested themselves in liis cause, and his 
wife endeavoured to raise the emperor’s pity, 
by showing him the twins whom she had 
brought forth in their subterraneous retreat. 

Corn, a man who conspired against 

Caligula, and afterwards destroyed himself. 

Tilius, a Homan senator, shamefully 

accused and condemned by Scjanus. His 
body, after execution, was dragged through 
the streets of Rome, and treated with the 
greatest indignities. His dog constantly 
followed the body, and when it was tin own 
into the Tiber, the faithful animal plunged 
iu after it, and was drowned. 2dm 8, c. 40. 
Poppajus, a Roman consul, who pre- 
sided above 24 years over Moosia, and ob- 
tained a triumph for his victories over the 
barbarians. He was a great favorite of Au- 
gustus and of Tiberius. Tacit. Ann. 

Flavius, a brother of Vespasian, killed by the 
populace. He was well known for his fide- 
lity to Vitcllius. He commanded in the 
Roman armies 55 years, and was governor 

of Rome for 12. A friend of Domitian. 

A Roman who attempted to plunder 

the temple of the Jews. A friend of the 

emperor Alexander. ■ A lawyer. 

Saws, now Sambre , a river of Belgic Gaul, 
falling into the Maese at Namur. Cm. 2, c. 16 
& 18 . 

Sabota, the same as Sabatha. 

Sabracas, a powerful nation of India. 
Curl . 9, c. 8. 

S a brat a, a maritime town of Africa, near 
the Syrtes. It was a Roman colony, about 
70 miles from the modern Tripoli. Xlal. 5, 
v. 256. — Ptm. 5, e. 4. 

Sabrina, the Severn in England. 

Sabura, a general of Juba, king of Nurai- 
dia. defeated and killed in a battle. Lucan. 
4, v. 722. 

Saburanus, an officer of the pretorian 
guards. When he was appointed to tins office 
by the emperor Trajan, the prince presented 
him with a sword, saying, Use this weapon in 
my service as long as my commands are just ; 

but 



but timi it against my own breast , whenever I 
become cruel or malevolent. 

Sabus, one of the ancient kings of the Sa- 
bines; the same as Sabinus. [ Vid . Sabinus.] 
— A king of Arabia. 

Sac ad as, a musician and poet of Argos, 
who obtained three several times the prize 
at the Pythian games. Pint. do Mus. — Pans. 
6, c. 14. 

Sacjs, a people of Scythia, who inhabited 
the country that lies at the oast of Bactriana 
and Sogdiana, and to wauls the nortli of mount 
Imaus. Hie name of Sacaj was given in ge- 
neral to all the Scythians, by the Persians. 
They had no towns, according to some writers, 
but lived in tents. Ptol.G, c 15. — Ilerodot. 
5, c. 95. 1. 7, c. 65. — — P/m . 6, c. 17. — Sufin. 
62 . 

Sacer mons, a mountain near Rome. 
[Vid. Mons sacer. J 

Sacer lucus, a wood of Campania, on 
the Liris. 

Sacer portus, or Sacri portus, a 
place of Italy, near Prameste, famous for a 
battle that was fought there between Sylla 
and Marius, in which the former obtained 
the victory. Paterc . 2, c. 26. — Lucan . 2, 
V. 154. 

Sacrani, a people of Latium, who assisted 
Turnus against iEneas. They were descended 
from the Pelasgians, or from a priest of Cy- 
belfc. Virg . JEn. 7, v. 796. 

Sacrator, one of the friends of Turnus. 
Virg. JEn. 10, v. 747. 

Sacra via, a celebrated street of Rome, 
where a treaty of peace and alliance was made 
between Romulus and Tatius. It led from 
the amphitheatre to the capitol, by the temple 
of the goddess of peace, and the temple of 
Caesar. The triumphal processions passed 
through it to go to the capitol. Herat. 1, Od. 
2. 1. 1, Sat. 9. — Liv. 2, c. 15.— Cic. Plane . 7, 
Att. 4, Ep. 4. 

Sacrata lex miltiaiis, A. U. C. 41 1, 
by the dictator Valerius Corvus, os some 
suppose, enacted that the name of no sol- 
dier which had been entered in the muster 
roll should be struck out but by his consent, 
and that no person who had been a military 
tribune should execute the office of ductor 
ordinum. 

M. Sacrativir, a friend of Caesar killed 
at Dyrrachium. Cues. Sell. G. 

Sacri portus. [Fill. Sacer portus.] 

Sacrum bellum, a name given to the 
wars carried on concerning the temple of 
Delphi. The first began B. C. 448, and in 
it the Athenians and Lacedaemonians were 
auxiliaries on opposite sides. The second 
war began 557 B. C., and finished 9 years 
after by Philip of Macedonia, who de- 
stroyed all the cities of the Phorians. [ Vid. 
Phocis.] — Promonlorium, a promontory 
of Spain, now Cape St. Vincent , called by 
Strabo the most westerly part of the earth. 
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Sadales, a son of Cotys, king of Thrace, 
who assisted Pompey with a body of 500 
horsemen. Ctrs. licit. (?. 5. — Cic. Veer. 1. 

Sad ns, a river of India. 

Sadyates, one of the Momma- la?, ■who 
reigned in Lydia 12 years after las father 
Gyges. lie made war against the Milesi ms 
for six years. Ilerodot. 1, c. 16, Ac. 

S.etabis, a town of Spain near the Lucio, 
on a rising hill, famous for its tine linen. Sd. 
5, v. 575. 

Sagalassus, a town of Pisidla on the 
holders of Phrygia, now Sadjaklu. Liv* 58, 
c. 15. 

Sac.ana, a woman acquainted with 
magic and enchantments. Ho rat. Ejnul. 5, 
v. 25. 

S \ ci K ris, a liver of Asia, rising fiom mount 
Dindymus in Phrygia, and falling into the 
Kuxine. [ Vid. Sangaris. ] Ovid, ex Pont. 4. 

lip. 10, v. 47. One of the companions of 

iKneas, killed by Turnus. Virg. Ain. 5, 
v. 265. 1. 9, v. 575. 

C. Sagitta, an officer who encouraged 
Piso to rebel against the emperor Kero, ike. 
Tacit. Hist . 4, c. 49. 

Sacra, a small river of Italy in the 
country of the Brutii, where 150,000 Cro- 
toniatas were routed by 10,000 Locrians 
and Rhegians. Cut. Hat. X). 2, c. 2. — 
Strab . 6. 

Saguvtum or Saguntus, a town of 
Ilispania Tarraconensis at the west of the 
Ibeius, about one mile from the sm -shore, 
now called Mowed ro. It had been founded 
by a colony of Zacyntlnans, and by some of 
the Uutuliof A idea. Saguntum is celebrated 
for the clay in its neighbourhood, with which 
cups, pocubt Sagunlina, were made, hut more 
paiticularly it is famous as being the cause of 
the second Punic war, and for the attachment 
of its inhabitants to the interest of Rome. 
Hannibal took it after a siege of about eight 
months ; and the inhabitants, not to fall into 
the enemy’s hands, burnt themselves with 
their houses, and with all their effects ’I be 
conqueror afterwards rebuilt it, and placet l 
a garrison there, with all the noblemen 
whom he detained as hostages from me se- 
veral neighbouring nations of Spain. Some 
suppose that he called it Spa Ha gene. AVer. 

2, c. 6 Liv. 21, c. 2, 7, 9. — Sit. 1, v. 

271. — Lucan. 5, v. 250. — Strab. 5* — 
Mela, 2, c. 6. 

Sais, now Sa, a town in the Delta of 
Egypt, situate between the Canopic anti Sc- 
bennytican mouths of the Nile, and anciently 
the capital of Lower Egypt. There was there 
a celebrated temple dedicated to Minerva, 
with a room cut out of one stone, which had 
been conveyed by water from Elephant is by 
the labors of 2000 men in tliree years. 
The stone measured on the outside 21 cubits 
long, 14 broad, and 8 high. Osiris was also 
buried near the town of Sais, Ihe inliabit- 
* ants 



ants were called Saitee. One of the mouths 
of the Nile, which is adjoining to the town, 
has received the name of Saiticum. Strab. 1 7. 
— > Hcrodol. 2, c. 1 7, &c. 

Sala, a town of Thrace, near the mouths 
of the Hebrus. A town of Mauritania. 

Of Plirygia. A river of Germany 

falling into the Elbe, near which are salt pits. 

Tacit . Ann. 15, c. 57. Another falling 

into the Rhine, now the Jssel. 

Salacon, a poor man who pretended to 
be uncommonly rich, &c. Cic . ad Div . 7, 
c. 24. 

Salaminia, a name given to a ship at 
Athens, which was employed by the re- 
public in conveying the officers of state to 
their different administrations abroad, &c. 

A name given to the island of Cyprus, 

on account of Salarais, one of its capital 
cities. 

Salamis, a daughter of the river Aso- 
pus, by Methone. Neptune became ena- 
moured of her, and cariied her to an island 
of the iEgean, which afteiwaids boie her 
name, and wheie she gave birth to a son 
called Cenchreus. Diod. 4. 

Salamis, Salamins, or SalamIna, now 
Colouri, an island in the Saronicus Sinus, 
on the southern coast of Attica, opposite Eleu- 
sis, at the distance of about a league, with a 
town and harbour of the same name. It is 
about 50 miles in circumference. It was ori- 
ginally peopled by a colony of lonians, and 
afterwards by some of the Greeks from the 
adjacent islands and countries. It is celebrated 
for a battle which was fought there between 
the fleet of the Greeks and that of the Per- 
sians, when Xerxes invaded Attica. The 
enemy’s ships amounted to above 2000, and 
those of the Peloponnesians to about 580 sail. 
In this engagement, which was fought on the 
20th of October, B. C. 480, the Greeks lost 
40 ships, and the Persians about 200, besides 
an immense number which were taken, with 
all the ammunition they contained. The 
island of Salamis was anciently called Sciras , 
Cychria, or Cenchria, and its bay the gulf 
of Engia . It is said that Xerxes attempted to 
join it to the continent, Teucer and Ajax, 
who went to the Trojan war, were natives of 
Salamis. Strab . 2. — Herodot. 8, c. 56, &c. 
— Pint. # C. Mep. in Them . $c. — Diod. 4. 
— - Pal, Max. 5, c. 5. — Paust 1, c. 55, &c. — 
Mela, 2, c. 7. — Lucan. 5, v. 109. — Sd. 14, 
v. 285. 

SalXmis, or SaiAmina, a town at the 
east of the island of Cyprus. It was built by 
Teucer, who gave it the name of the island 
Salamis, from which he had been banished 
about 1270 years before the Christian era; 
and from this circumstance the epithets of 
ambigua and of altera were applied to it, as the 
mother country was also called vera, for the 
sake of distinction. His descendants conti- 
nued masters of the town for above 800 years, 
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It was destroyed by an earthquake, and re- 
built in the 4th century, and called Constant 
tia . Strab. 9. — Herodot. 8, c. 94, &c. — 
Horat . 1. Od. 7, v. 21. — Paterc . 1, c. h— 
Lucan. 5, v. 1S5. 

S alalia, or Salaplss, now Salpe , a town 
of Apulia, where Annibal retired after the 
battle of Cannae, and where he devoted him- 
self to licentious pleasure, forgetful of his 
fame, and of the interests of his country. It 
•was taken fiom the Caithaginian general by 
Marcellus. Some remains of this place may 
be fctacecl near a lake called Salapina Palus, 
now used for making salt, which, from the 
situation near the sea, is easily conveyed by 
small boats to ships of superior burden. Lu- 
can. 5, v. 57 7. — Val. Max. 5, c. 8. — Plm. 
5, c. 11. 

Salara, a town of Africa propria, taken 
by Scipio. Liu. 29, c. 54, Ac. 

Sal aria, a street and gate at Rome which 
led towards the countiy of the Sabines. It 
received the name of Solaria , because salt, 
(sal, ) was generally conveyed to Rome that 

way. Mari. 4, Ep. 64. A bridge called 

Salamis , was built 4 miles from Rome through 
the Salarian gate on the river Anio. 

Salassi, a people of Cisalpine Gaul who 
were in continual war with the Romans. 
They cut off 10,000 Romans under Appius 
Claudius, A. U. C. 610, and were soon after 
defeated and at last totally subdued and sold 
as slaves by Augustus. Their country, now 
called Val da Aousta, after a colony settled 
there, and called Augusta Pretoria, was si- 
tuate in a valley between the Alps Graiac and 
Penninm, or Great and Little St. Ber- 
nard. Liv. 21, c. 58. — Plm. 5, c. 17. 
— Strab. 4. 

Saleius, a poet of great merit in the 
age of Domitian, yet pinched by poverty, 
though born of illustrious parents, and dis- 
tinguished by purity of manners and inte- 
grity of mind. Juv. 7, v. 80. — • Quint . 10, 
c. 1. 

Saleni, a people of Spain. Mela, 5, 
c. 1. 

Salentiki, a people of Italy, near Apu- 
lia, on the southern coast of Calabria. Their 
chief towns were Brundusium, Tarentum, 
and Hydruntum. Ital. 8, v. 579. — Virg. 
JEn. 5, v. 400. — Varro, de 12. 12. 1, c. 24,— 
Strab . 6. — Mela , 2, c. 4, 

Salernom, now Salerno, a town of 
the Picentini, on the shores of the Tyr- 
ihenc sea, south of Campania, and famous 
for a medical school in the lower ages. 
Plin . 15, c. 5. — Liv. 54, c. 45, — Lucan. 2, 
v. 425, — - Paterc . I, c. 15. — Horat. 1, Ep. 
15. 

Salgaheus, or Salganea, a town of 
Bceotia, on the Euripus. Liv. 55, c. 57, 
& c. 

Salia, a town of Spain, where Pmdcntius 
was born* Mela. 

Salica, 



Salica, a town of Spain. 

Salii, a college of priests at Rome, in- 
stituted in honor of Mars, and appointed by 
Numa to take care of the sacred shields 
called Aneylia, B. C. 709. [ Vid. Ancyle.] 

They were twelve in number, the three 
elders among them had the superintendence 
of all the rest ; the first was called pro’s ul, 
the second vales, and the third magisier. 
Their number was afterwards doubled by 
Tull us Hostilius, after he had obtained a 
victory over the Fidenates, in consequence 
of a vow which he had made to Mars. 
The Salii were all of patrician families, 
and the office was very honorable. The fust 
ofMaich was the day on which the Salii 
observed their festivals in honoi of Mats. 
They were generally dressed in a short seai- 
let tunic, of which only the edges were seen; 
they wore a large puiplo colored belt about 
the waist, which was fastened with biass 
buckles. They had on their heads round 
bonnets with two corners standing up, and 
they wore in their right hand a small rod, 
and in their left a small buckler. In the 
observation of their solemnity they first of- 
fered sacrifices, and afterwards went through 
the streets dancing in measured motions, 
sometimes all together, or at other times 
separately, while musical instruments were 
playing before them. They placed their 
body in ddferent attitudes, and struck with 
their rods the shields which they held in 
their hands. They also sung hymns in ho- 
nor of the gods, particularly of Mars, Juno, 
Venus, and Minerva, and they wore ac- 
companied in the chorus by a certain num- 
ber of virgins, habited like themselves, and 
called 5 'alia. The Salii instituted by Numa 
were called Palatini, in contradistinction from 
the others, because they lived on mount 
l^alarine, and offered their sacrifices there. 
Those that were added by Tullus were called 
Col/mi, Agonales, or Quirinales, from a moun- 
tain of die same name,* where they had 
fixed their residence. Their name seems to 
have been derived a saliendo, or sa.tta.ndo , be- 
cause during their festivals it was parti- 
cularly requisite that they should leap and 
dance. Their feasts and entertainments 
were uncommonly rich and sumptuous, 
whence dopes saliares is proverbially applied 
to such repasts as are most splendid and 
costly. It was usual among the Romans 
when they declared war, for the Salii to 
shake their shields with great violence, as if 
to call upon the god Mars to come to their 
assistance. Liv. 1, c. 20. — Varro, da Z. Z. 4, 
c. 15. — Ovid* Fast . 5, v. 587. — Fionas. 5. 
— Flor. 1, c. 2, &c. — Virg. JEn . 8, v. 285. 
—A nation of Germany who invaded Gaul, 
and were conquered by the emperor Julian. 
Amin. Mar . 17. 

Salinator. a surname common to the fa- 
mily of the Livii. and others. 
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S alius, an Acarnanian at the games 
exhibited by iEueas in Sicily, and killed in 
the wars with Turnus. It is said by some, 
that he taught the Latins those coicmonies, 
accompanied with dancing, which after- 
wards bore his name in the appellation of 
the Salii. J r irg* JEn* 5, v. 1. 10, 

v. 755. 

Crispus S \T.nusTiirs, a Latin historian, 
born at Amiternum, in the countiy of the 
Sabines. He received his education at 
Rome, and made himself known as a pub- 
lic magistrate in the office of quwstor and 
consul. XI is licentiousness, and the depra- 
vity of his mamieis, however, did not es- 
cape the consul e of the age, ami Sallust was 
degraded fiom the dignity of a scnatoi, 15. (\ 
50. Ills amour with Faust a the daughtei 
of Sylla, was a strong proof of Ins de- 
bauchery; and Milo, the husband, who dis- 
covered the adulterer in his house, revenged 
the violence offered to his bed, by healing 
him with stripes, and selling him his liberty 
at a high price. A continuation of extra- 
vagance could not long be supported by the 
income of Sallust, but he extricated him- 
self fiom all difficulties by embracing the 
cause of Ciesar. He was restored to the rank 
of senator, 'and made governor of Numidia* 
Tn the administration of his province, Sal- 
lust behaved with unusual tyranny ; he en- 
riched himself by plundering the Africans, 
and at his return to Rome he built himself 
a magnificent house, and bought gardens, 
which from their delightful and pleasant situ- 
ation, still preserve the name of the gardens 
of Sallust. lie married Terentia the di\oreed 
wife of Cicero ; and from this circumstance, 
according to some, aiose an immortal 
hatred between the historian and the ora- 
tor. Sallust died in the 5 1 st year of his 
ago, 55 years before the Christian era. As 
a writer he is peculiarly distinguished. lie 
had composed a history of Rome, but no- 
thing remains of it except a few fragments, 
and his only compositions extant are his 
history of Catiline’s conspiracy, and of the 
wars of Jugurtha, king of JNumidia. In 
these celebrated works the author is greatly 
commended for his elegance, the vigor and 
animation of his sentences ; ho every where 
displays a wonderful knowledge of the hu- 
man heart, and paints with a masterly hand 
the causes that gave rise to the great events 
which he relates. No one was better ac- 
quainted with the vices that prevailed in 
the capital of Italy, and no one seems to 
have been more severe against the follies 
of the age, and the failings of which he him- 
self was guilty in die eyes of the world. 
His descriptions are elegantly correct, and 
his harangues are nervous and animated, 
and well suiting the character and the dif- 
ferent pursuits of the great men In whose 
mouths they are placed. The historian, how- 
ever, 



ever, is blamed for tedious and insipid exor- 
diums, which often disgust the roader with- 
out improving him; his affectation of old 
and obsolete words and phrases is also cen- 
sured, and partieulaily his unwariantable 
partiality in some of his narrations. Though 
faithful in every other respect, he has not 
painted the character of Ciceio with all the 
fidelity and accuracy which the reader claims 
from the historian ; and in passing in silence 
over many actions which rellect the gi cutest 
honor on the first husband of Terentia, the 
rival of Cicero has disgraced himself, and 
rendered his compositions less authentic. 
There are two orations or epistles to Caesar, 
concerning the regulations of the shite, attri- 
buted to him, as also an oration against 
Cicero, whose authenticity some of the mo- 
derns have disputed. The best editions of 
Sallust, are those of Haverkamp, 2 vols. 4 to. 
Amst. 1 742 ; and of Edinburgh, l2mo. 1755. 
Quintil. 10, c. 1. — Suet. &' Gram . in Ctvs. — 

Martial. 14, ep. 191. A nephew of the 

historian, by whom he was adopted. lie 
imitated the moderation of Maecenas, and 
remained satisfied with the dignity of a Ho- 
man knight, when he could have made him- 
self poweiful by the favors of Augustus and 
Tiberius. He was very effeminate and lux- 
urious. Horace dedicated 2, od. 2, to him. 

Tacit. Ann . 1. — Plin. 54. Secundus 

Promotus, a native of Gaul, very intimate 
with the emperor Julian. He is remarkable 
for his integrity, and the soundness of his 
counsels. Julian made him prefect of Gaul, 
There is also another Sallust, called Secundus, 
whom some have improperly confounded 
with Promotus. Secundus was also one of 
Julian’s favorites, and was made by him pre- 
fect of the east. He conciliated the good 
graces of the Homans by the purity of his 
morals, his fondness for discipline, and his 
religious principles. After the death of the 
emperor Jovian, he was universally named 
by the officers of the Homan cmpiio to suc- 
ceed on the imperial throne ; but he refused 
this great though dangorous honor, and pleaded 
infirmities of body and old age. The Ro- 
mans wished upon this to invest his son I 
with the imperial purple, but Secundus op- 
posed it, and observed that he was too young 
to support the dignity. — A prefect of 

Borne in the reign of Valenti nian. An 

officer in Britain. 

Salmacis, a fountain of Caria, near Hali- 
carnassus, which rendered effeminate all those 
who drank of its waters. It was there that 
Hcrmaphroditus changed his sex, though he 
still retained the characteristics of his own. 
Ovid. Met. 4 , v. 285. 1. 15, v. 519. — Hygin. 
fab. 271. < — Festus de V. sig. 

Salamantica, a town of Spain, now Sa- 
lamanca. 

Salmons, a town of Elis in Peloponnesus, 
with a fountain, from which the Enipeus 
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takes its source, and falls into the Alpheus 
about 40 stadia from Olympia, which on ac- 
count of that, is railed Sal mo ms. Ond. 5, 

amor. A. G, v. 45. A promontory at the 

cast of Ci etc. Diont/s. 5. 

Salmonkus, a king of Elis, son of iEo- 
lus and Enarette, who matiied Aleidice, by 
whom he had Tyro. He washed to be called 
a god, and to receive divine honors from his 
subjects; therefore to imitate the thunder, 
he used to drive his chariot over a brazen 
bridge, and darted burning torches on every 
side, as if to imitate the lightning. This 
impiety provoked Jupiter. Salmoncus was 
sti uck with a thunderbolt, and placed in the 
infernal legions near his brother Sisyphus. 
Homer. Od. II, v. 255. — Apollod. 1, c. 9. — 
Jfi/Hin. fab. CO. — JJiod. 4. — Hig. jBn. 6, 
v. 585. 

Sylmonis, a name given to Olympia. 

[Vid. Salmon?. J The petionyinic of 

Tyro, daughter of Salinonou*. Ovid, am, 5, 
el. C, v. 45. 

Salmus, (units,) a town of Asia near the 
Red Sea, where Alexander saw a theatrical 
representation. Died. 17. 

Salmvdkssus, a bay on the Euxine sea. 

Sai.o, now r Xu Ion, a liver in Spain, falling 
into the Iberus. Mart. 10, ep. 20. 

Sai.o nuiiUM, now Soleure 7 a town of the 
Xlelvetii. 

Salome, a queen of Judma. This name 
was common to some of the princesses in die 
family of Herod, &c. 

Salon, a country of Bithynia. 

Salon a or Sai.o ne, a town of Dalmatia, 
about 10 miles distant fiom the coast of the 
Adriatic, conquered by Pollio, who on that 
account called his son Saloninus, in honor of 
the victory. It was the native place of the 
emperor Dioclesian, and he retired there to 
enjoy peace and tranquillity, after he had ab- 
dicated the imperial purple, and built a stately 
palace, the ruins of which were still seen in 
the 1 Gth century. „ A small village of the 
same name preserves the traces of its fallen 
grandeur. Near is Spalatro. Lucan. 4, v. 404. 
— Cass, bell . civ . 9. — Mela, % c. 5. 

Salonika, a celebrated matron who married 
the emperor Gallienus, and distinguished her- 
self by her private as well as public virtues. 
She was a patroness of all the fine arts, and 
to her clemency, mildness, and benevolence, 
Home was indebted some time for her peace 
and prosperity. She accompanied her hus- 
band in some of his expeditions, and often 
called him away from the pursuits of plea- 
sure to make war against theenemiesof Home. 
She was put to death by the hands of the 
conspirators, .who also assassinated her hus- 
band and family, about the year 268, of the 
Christian era. 

Saloninus, a son of Asinius Pollio. He 
received his name from the conquest of Salona 
by his father. Some suppose that he is the hero 

of 



of Virgil’s fourth eclogue, in 'which the 
return of the golden age is so warmly 

and beautifully anticipated. P. Licinius 

Cornelius, a son of Gallienus, by Salonina, 
sent into Gaul, tlieie to be taught the 
art of war. He remained there some 
time, till the usuiper Posthumius arose, 
and proclaimed himself emperor. Salo- 
ninus was upon this delivered up to his 
enemy and put to death in the I Oth year 
of liis age. 

Salohius, a friend of Cato the censor. 
The daughter of Censorius married Salonius 
in his old age. Pint. — — — A tiibune and 
centurion of the Roman army, hated by the 
populace for his stiictuess. 

S altis, a colony of JEtiuria, whose in- 
habitants uie called SafpunUrs. Iav. !>, c. 31. 

Sai.su w, a mor in Spain. C«cv. 

S vr.vr \n, one of the falhois of the oth cen- 
tury, ofw hose wmks the best edition is the 
PJnio. Paris, Ki‘5 1. 

Su.vimknus, an ollicer of the army of 
Augustus. He was betrayed by Antony, 

and put to death. A Latin writer in the 

age of the emperor Probus. 

Sai.vujs, a ilute player, saluted king by 
tin* rebellious slaves of Sicily in the age of 
j\ farms. He maintained for sometime war 

against the Romans. A nephew of the 

emperor Otlio. A fiiend of Pompey. 

A man put to death by Domitian* 

A freed man of Atticns. Cic. ad J)iv. 

c. 11. Anothei of the sons of Hortcn- 

sius. Jd. 

Salits, the goddov* of health at Rome, 
worshipped by the Cheeks undei the name of 
Ilygeia. Jm\ 9 & 10. 

Sai.yus, a people of Gaul on the Rhone. 
Liv. 5, c. 31 & 35. I. 21, c. i id. 

Samara, arbor of Gaul, now called the 
Stun me, which falls iulo the Biiiish channel 
near Abbeville. 

Samaria, a city and country of Palestine, 
famous in sacred history. The inhabitants, 
called Samaritans, were composed of Hea- 
thens and rebellious Jews, and on having a 
temple built them after the form of that of 
Jeuisalem, a lasting enmity arose between 
the people of Judaea, aud of Samaria, so 
that no intercourse took place between the 
t wo countries, and the name of Samaritan 
became a word of reproach, and as it were a 
curse. 

Samarobkiva, a town of Gaul, now 
Amiens, in Picardy. 

Samjiulos, a mountain near Mesopo- 
tamia, where Hercules was worshipped. 
Tacit. A. 12, c. 13. 

Sambus, an Indian king defeated by 
Alexander. JDiod. 17. A river of In- 

dia.. 

Same, or Samos, a small island in the 
Ionian sea near Ithaca, called also CephaUcniu 
Virg . Mn. 5, v. 271, 
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Samia, a daughter of the river Maeander 
Pam s. 7, c. *1. A surname of Juno, be- 

cause she was woi shipped at Samos. 

Samnitjk, or Am nit ns, a people of 
Gaul. 

Samnites, a people of Italy, who inhabited 
the country situate between Pitenum, Cam- 
pania, Apulia, and ancient Latium. They 
distinguished themselves by their implacable 
hatred against the Romans, in the fhst ages 
of that empire, till they were at last to- 
tally extirpated, B. C. 272, after a war 
of 71 years. Their chief town was called 
Samnium, or Samnis. Ur. 7, Sec. — Flor. 1, 
c. 1(>', ike. 1. 3, c. 18. — Slmb.5. — Lucan. 2. 
— Put) op. 2. 

Samnium, a town and pait of Italy in- 
habited by the Sanmites. [ Fui . Sammtos.] 

S vMocuuMTrs, a small lake of Pufcs- 
dne * 

Samonii si, a promontory of Crete. 

S isi os, an island iu the ACgoan sea, on 
the coast of Asia Minor, from which it is 
divided by a nairow * .freight, with a capital 
of the same name, built B. C. 986, It is 
about 87 miles in circuinfeience, and is fa- 
mous tor the birth of Pythagoias. It has 
been anciently called l\trt hernia, Jnthcmum , 
Stephana. J UdanphyUus, Anthemus, Cyptutma, 
and Dryustn It was first m the possession of 
the Leleges, and aflei w arc Is of the Ionians. 
The people of Samos w cieat first governed 
by kings, and afterwards the form of 
their government liecame demociatieal and 
oligarchical. Samos was in its most fiorish- 
ing si f nation under Poly crates, who had 
made himself absolute them. The Sa- 
mians assisted the G icoks against the Persians, 
when Xerxes invaded Kin ope, and weie re- 
duced under the power of Athens, after a 
molt, by Policies, B. C. *Hl. They were 
afterwards subdued by Kumenes, king of Per- 
gamus, and were restoied to their ancient 
liberty by Augustus. Under Vespasian, Sa- 
mos became a Roman province. Juno was 
held in the greatest veneration there; her 
temple was uncommon!) magnificent, and it 
was even said that the goddess bad been 
born there under a willow-tree, on the 
banks of the Imbrasus. Mda, 2, c. 7. — 
Pans. 7, c. 2 Sc 4. — PluU in Per. — PHn . 5, 

c. 31.-— Fir#. JEm 1, v. 20. — Thucyd. 

The islands of Samothrace and Ccpballenia 
were also known by the name of Samos. 

Samosata, a town of Syiia, near the Eu- 
phrates, below mount Tauius, where Lucian 
was horn. 

SamoturXce, or Samothraci v, an island 
in the iEgean sea, opposite the mouth of 
the Ilebrus, on the coast of Thrace, from 
which it is distant about 32 miles It was 
known by the ancient names of Zcncam, 
jMditis, Elechia, Lcucania , and Dunlmitn 
It was afterwards called Samos, and distin- 
guished from the Samos which lies on the 

coast 



coast of Ionia by the epithet of Thracian , 
or by the name of Samolhrace. It is about 
58 miles in circumference, according to Pliny, 
or only 20 accoi cling to modem travellers. 
The origin of the first inhabitants of Sa- 
mothrace is unknown. Some, however, sup- 
pose that they were Thracians, and that the 
place was afterwards peopled by the colonies 
of the Pelasgians, Samians, and Phoe- 
nicians. Samothraee is famous for a deluge 
which inundated the country, and reached 
the very top of the highest mountains. This 
inundation, which happened before the age 
of the Argonauts, was owing to the sudden 
overflow of the waters of the Euxine, which 
the ancients considered merely as a lake. 
The Samothracians were very religious ; and 
as all mysteries were supposed to have taken 
their origin there, the island received the 
surname of sacred, and was a safe and in- 
violable asylum to all fugitives and criminals. 
The island was originally governed by kings, 
but afterwards the government became de- 
mocratical. It enjoyed all its rights and 
immunities under the Romans til? the reign 
of Vespasian, who reduced it with the rest 
of the islands in the iEgean into the form 

of a province. Tim. 4, c. 12. Strab. 10. 

— Herodot. 7, c. 108, &c. — Virg. JEn. 7, 
v. 208. — Mela, % c. 7. — Fans. 7, c. 4. — 
Flor. 2, c. 12. 

Samus, a son of Ancaeus and Sarnia, grand- 
son of Neptune. Tans. 7, c. 4. 

Sana, a town of mount Athos, near which 
Xerxes began to make a channel to convey 
the sea. 

Sanaos, a town of Phrygia. Strab. 

Sanchoniathon, a Phoenician historian, 
bom at Berytus, or, according to others, at 
Tyre. He florished a few years before the 
Trojan war, and wrote, in the language of 
his country, an history in nine books, in 
which he amply treated of the theology and 
antiquities of Phoenicia, and the neighbouring 
places. It was compiled from the various 
records found in cities, and the annals 
which were usually kept in the temples 
of the gods among the ancients. This his- 
tory was translated into Greek by Philo, 
a native of Byblus, who lived in the reign 
of the emperor Adrian. Some few frag- 
ments of tliis Greek translation are extant 
Some, however, suppose them to be spurious, 
while others contend that they are true and 
authentic. 

Sancus, Sangus, or Sanctus, a deity of the 
Sabines introduced among the gods of Rome 
under the name of JDius Fidius . Accord- 
ing to some, Sancus was father to Sabus or 
Sabinus, the first king of the Sabines. Ttal. 8, 
v. 421. — Varro, de L. X. 4, c. 10. Oddi 
Fast. 6 , v. 215. 

Sand ace, a sister of Xerxes. 

Sandaliotis, a name given to Sardinia, from 
its resemblance to a sandal. Tlin. 5, c, 7. 
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SANDALitnr, a small island of the iEgean, 
near Lesbos. A port of Pisidia. Strab. 

Sandanxs, a Lydian who advised Croesus 
not to make war against the Persians. 

Sandanes, a river of Tin ace near Pal- 
lene. 

Sandrocottus, an Indian of a mean 
origin. His impertinence to Alexander 
was the beginning of his greatness; the 
conqueror ordered him to be seized, but 
Sandrocottus fled away, and at last dropped 
down overwhelmed with fatigue. As he 
slept on the ground, a lion came to him, 
and gently licked the sweat from his face.' 
This uncommon tameness of the animal 
appeared supernatural to Sandrocottus, and 
raised his ambition. He aspired to the 
.monarchy, and after the death of Alex- 
ander, he made himself master of a part of 
the country which was in the hands of Seleu- 
cus. Justin. 15, c. 4. 

Sane, or Sana, a town of Macedonia. 
[ rid. Sana.] 

Sangala, a town of India destroyed by 
Alexander. Arrian. 5. 

Sangakius, or Sang&ris, a river of 
Phrygia, rising in mount Dindymus, and 
falling into the Euxine. . The daughter of 
the Sangarius became pregnant of Altes only 
from gathering the boughs of an almond 
tree on the banks of the river. Hecuba, 
according to some, was daughter of tliis river. 
Some of the poets call it Sagaris. Ovid, 
ex Pont. 4, FI. 10. — Claudian . in Eittrop. 2, 
— Taus. 7, c. 17. 

Sanguinius, a man condemned for ill 
language, &c. Tacit. Ann. 6, c. 7. 

Sannyrion, a tragic poet of Athens. 
He composed many dramatical pieces, one 
of which was called Io, and another Danae. 
Athcn. 9. 

Santones, & Santone, now Saintonge, a 
people with a town of the same name in 
Gaul. Fucan. 1, v. 422. — Martial . 5, Ep. 96. 

Saon, an historian. Dion. Hal. —— A 
man who first discovered the oracle of Tro- 
phonius. Pans. 9, c. 40. 

Sapjsi, or Sapiiuei, a people of Thrace, 
called also Sintii. Ovid. Fast . 1, v. 589. 

Sapirenf, an island of the Arabic gulph. 
Tim. 6, c. 29. 

Safis, now Savio, a river of Gaul Cispa- 
dana, falling into the Adriatic. Lucan. £, 
v. 40 6. 

Sapor, a king of Persia who succeeded 
his father Artaxerxes about the 258th year 
of the Christian era. Naturally fierce and 
ambitious, Sapor wished lo increase his 
paternal dominions by conquest ; and as the 
indolence of the emperors of Rome seemed 
favorable to his views, he laid waste the pro- 
vinces of Mesopotamia, Syria, and Cilicia; 
and he might have become master of all Asia, 
if Qdenatus had not stopped his progress. 
If Gordian attempted to repel him, his ef- 
forts 



forts were weak, and Philip, who succeeded 
him on the imperial throne, bought the 
peace of Sapor with money. Valerian, who 
was afterwards invested with the purple, 
marched against the Persian monarch, but 
he was defeated and taken prisoner. Gde- 
natus no sooner heard that the Homan em- 
peror was a captive in the hands of Sapor, 
than he attempted to release him by force 
of arms. The forces of Persia were cut to 
pieces, the wives and the treasures of the 
monarch fell into the hands of the conqueior, 
and Odenatus penetrated, with little oppo- 
sition, into the very heart of the kingdom. 
Sapor, soon after this defeat, was assassinated 
by his subjects, A. D. 275, after a leign of 
52 years. He was succeeded by his son called 

Honnisdas. Marcellin. c%c. The 2d of 

that name succeeded his father Iloimisdas 
on the throne of Persia. lie was as great 
as his ancestor of the same name ; and by 
undertaking a war against the Romans, he 
attempted to enlarge Ills dominions, and 
to add the provinces on the west of the Eu- 
phrates to his empire. His victories alarmed 
the Roman emperors, and Julian would 
have perhaps seized him in the capital of 
his dominions, if lie had not received a 
mortal wound. Jovian, who succeeded Ju- 
lian, made peace with Sapor; but the mo- 
narch, always restless and indefatigable, 
renewed hostilities, invaded Armenia, and 
defeated the emperor Valens. Sapor died 
A. X). 580, after a reign of 70 years, in which i 
he had often been the sport of fortune. 
He was succeeded by Aitaxerxcs, and Ar- 
taxerxes, by Sapor the third, a piince who 
died after a reign of five years, A. JD. 51*9, 
in the age of Theodosius the Great. Mar- 
cellin. cjc. 

Sappho, or SArno, celebrated for her 
beauty, her poetical talents, and her amo- 
rous disposition, was born in the island of 
Lesbos, about 600 years before Christ. 
Her father’s name, according to Herodotus, 
was Scamandronymus, or, according to 
others, Symon, or Sernas or Etarchus, 
and her mother's name was Cluis. Her 
tender passions were so violent, that some 
have represented her attachments to three 
of her female companions, Telesiphe, At- 
this, and Megara, as criminal, and, on 
that account, nave given her the surname 
of Triba $ . She conceived such a passion for 
Phaon, a youth of Mitylenc, that upon his 
refusal to gratify her desires, die threw her- 
self into the sea from mount Leucas. She 
had composed nine books in lyric verses, 
besides epigrams, elegies, &c. Of all these 
compositions, nothing now remains but two 
fragments whose uncommon sweetness and 
elegance show how meritoriously the praises 
of the ancients have been bestowed upon a 
poetess, who for the sublimity of her genius 
was called the tenth Muse. Her composi- 
tions were all extant in the age of Ho- 
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race. The Lesbians were so sensible of the 
merit of Sappho, that aftei her death, they 
paid her divine honors, and raised her tem- 
ples and altars, and stamped their money 
with her image. The poetess has been cen- 
sured for wnting with that licentiousness 
and freedom which so much disgraced her 
character as a woman. The Sapphic verse 
has been called after her name. Ovid. He - 
void. 15. Tnst. 2, v. 565. — llorat . 2, Od. 
15. — Herodot. 2, c. 155. — Slat. 5, Sylv. 5, 

v. 155 JElicui. V. H. 12, c. 18 & 29.- 

Plin. 22, c. 8. 

Saptine, a daughter of Darius, the last 
kiug of Persia, offered in marriage to Alex- 
ander. 

Sakacene, part of Arabia Peticca, the 
country of the Saracens who embiacod the 
religion of Mahomet. 

Sara com, a people wdio go to war riding 
on asses. uElmn . \ r . //. 12. 

Sarang^k, a people near Caucasus. P/in. 6, 
c. 16. 

Sa ranges, a river of India, falling 
into the Hydraotes, and thence into the 
Indus. 

Sarafan i, a people of Colchis. Strut) . 

Sara pus, a surname of Pittaeus, one of the 
seven wise men of Greece. 

Saras a, a fortified place of Mesopotamia, 
on the Tigris. Slrab. 

Sara spades, a son of Phraates king of 
Parthia, sent as an hostage to Augustus, ike. 
Slrab. 

Sara vus, now the Soar, a river of Belgium, 
falling into the Moselle. 

Sardanapalus, the 40th and last king 
of Assyria, celebrated for his luxury and 
voluptuousness. The greatest part of his 
tune was spent iu the company of his 
eunuchs, and the monarch generally appeared 
in the midst of his concubines disguised in 
the habit of a female, and spinning wool 
for his amusement. This effeminacy ir- 
ritated Ids officers; Belesis and Arsaccs 
conspired against him, and collected a nu- 
merous force to dethrone him. Sardaua- 
palus quitted his voluptuousness for a while, 
and appeared at the head of his armies. 
The rebels were defeated in tliree successive 
battles, but at last Sardanapalus was beaten 
and besieged in the city of Ninus for two 
years. When he despaired of success, he 
burned himself in his palace, with his eu- 
nuchs, concubines, and all his treasures, and 
the empire of Assyria was divided among 
the conspirators. This famous event hap- 
pened B. C. 820, according to Eusebius ; 
though Justin and others, with less probabi- 
lity, place it 80 years earlier. Sardanapalus 
was made a god after death. Herodot . % 
c. 150. — Hioci 2. — Slrab. 14. — Cic. Tutc. 
5, c. 55. 

Sakdi, the inhabitants of Sardinia. [Ffa. 
Sardinia.] 

Sardes. [VuL Sardis.] 


SardIkia* 



Sardinia, the greatest island in the Me- 
diterranean after Sicily, is situate between 
Italy and Africa, at the south of Corsica. It 
was originally called Sandaliciis, or Iclmusa , 
from its resembling the human foot, 
and it received the name of Sardinia from 
Sardus, a son of Hercules, who settled there 
with a colony which he had bi ought with him 
from Libya. Other colonies, under Aristceus, 
Norax, and Iolas, also settled there. The 
Carthaginians were long masters of it, and 
were dispossessed by the Romans in the Punic 
wars, 13. C. 231. Some call it, with Sicily, 
one of the granaries of Rome. The air was 
veiy unwholesome, though the soil was fertile 
in corn, in wine, and oil. Neither wolves 
nor serpents are found in Sardinia, nor any 
poisonous heib, except one, which, when 
eaten, contracts the nerves, and is attended 
with a paroxysm of laughter, the forerunner 
of death, hence risus Sardonicus, or Sardous . 
Cic. Tam . 7, c. 25. — Semins ad Virg. 7, 
eel. 41. — Tacit. Ann* 2, c. 85. — Mela, 
5, c. 7. — Strab. 2 & 5. — Cic. pro Manil . 
ad Q . frut. 2, cp. 5. — Plhu 5, c. 7. — 
Tans. 10, c. 17. — Varro, dc R. Jl. — Val 
Max . 7, c. 6. 

Saumca, a town of Thrace, at the north of 
mount Ilacmus. 

S utms, or Sarufs, now Sart, a town of 
Asia Minor, the capital of the kingdom of 
Lydia, situate at the foot of mount Tmolus, 
on the banks of the Pactolus. It is celebrated 
for the many sieges it sustained against the 
Cimmerians, Persians, Modes, Macedonians, 
lonians, and Athenians, and for the battle in 
which 33. 0* 262, Antiochus Sotcr was de- 
feated by Eumenes, king of Fergamus. It 
was destroyed by an earthquake in the reign 
of Tiberius, who ordered it to be rebuilt. It 
fell into the hands of Cyrus, B. C. 548, and 
was burnt by the Athenians, B. C. 504, 
which became the cause of the invasion of 

Attica by Darius. Plat, in Alex Ovid . 

Mel. 11, v. 157. 152, &c , — Strab. 15.— 
Merodot. 1, c. 7, &c. 

Sardones, the people of Roussilon in 
France, at the foot of llie Pyrenees. Tlin. 5, 
c. 4. 

Sardi's, a son of Hercules, who led a co- 
lony to Sardinia and gave it his name. 

Sarepht\, a town of Phoenicia between 
Tyro and Sidon, now Sarfand. 

S a riaster, a son of Tigranes king of 
Aimenia, who conspired against his father, 
&c. * Val. Max. 0, c . II. 

Sariphi, mountains at the east of the 
Caspian, 

SLarmXt-®, or Sauromatje, the inhabitants 
of Sarmatia. [ Vid. Sarmatia.] 

SarmXtia, an extensive country at the 
north of Europe and Asia, divided into Euro- 
pean and Asiatic. The European was bounded 
by the ocean on the north, Germany and the 
Vistula on the west, the Jazygse on the south, 
and the Tanais on the east. The Asiatic was 
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bounded by Hyrcania, the Tanais, and the 
Euxine sea. The former contains the mo- 
dern kingdoms of Russia , Poland , Lithuania, 
and Little Tartary ; and the latter. Great Tar - 
tary, Circassia , and the neighbouring country. 
The Sarmatians were a savage uncivilized na- 
tion, often* confounded with the Scythians 
naturally warlike, and famous for painting 
their bodies to appear moie terrible in the 
field of battle. They were well known for 
their lewdness, and they passed among the 
Greeks and Latins by the name of barbarians. 
In the time of the emperors they became 
very powerful, they disturbed the peace of 
Rome by their frequent incursions ; till at last, 
inci cased by the savage hordes of Scythia, 
under the baibarous names of Huns, Vandals, 
Gotlis, Alans, &c. ; they successfully invaded 
and ruined the empire in the 3d and 4th cen- 
turies of the Christian era. They generally 
lived on the mountains without any habita- 
tion, except their chariots, whence they have 
been called Hamaxobu. They lived upon 
plunder, and fed upon milk mixed with the 
blood of hor-ses. Strab . 7, &c. — Mela, 2, c. 4. 
— j Diod. 2 . — Flor. 4, c. 12. — Lucan. I, &c. 
Juv. 2. — Ovid. Trist. 5, &c. 

Sarmaticijm mare, a name given to the 
Euxine sea, because on the coast of Sarmatia. 
Ovid. 4. ex Pont. cp. 10, v. 58. 

Sarmentus, a scurrilous person, men- 
tioned by JSorat. 1, Sat. 5, v. 56. 

Sarnius, a river of Asia, near Hyr- 
cania. 

Sarnus, a river of Picenum, dividing it 
from Campania, and falling into the Tuscan 
sea. Slat. 1. Sylv. 2, v. 265. — Virg. JEn. 7, 
V. 758. — Strab. 5. 

Saron, a king of Troezcne, unusually fond 
of hunting. He was drowned in the sea, 
where lie had swum for some miles in pursuit 
of a stag. He was made a sea god by Nep- 
tune, and divine honors were paid to him by 
the Trcczenians. It was customary for sailors 
to offer him sacrifices before they embarked. 
That part of the sea where he was drowned 
was called Saronicvs sinus , on the coast of 
Achaia, near the isthmus of Corinth. Saron 
built a temple to Diana at Troezcne, and in- 
stituted festivals to her honor, called from him- 
self Saronia. Pans. 2, c. 50, — Mela, 2, c. 5. 
— Strab . 8. 

Saronicus Sinus, now the gulph of En- 
gia, a bay of the iEgean sea, lying at the 
south of Attica, and on the north of the 
Peloponnesus. The entrance into it is be- 
tween the promontory of Sunium and that 
of Scylheum. Some suppose that this part 
of the sea received its name from Saron, 
who was drowned there, or from a small 
river which discharged itself on the coast* 
or from a small harbour of the same 
name. The Saronic bay is about 62 miles 
in circumference, 25 miles in its broadest, 
and 25 in its longest part* according to mo- 
dern calculation. 


Sarpruon* 



Sarpkdon, a son of Jupiter by Europa 
the daughter of Agenoi. He banished him- 
self from Crete, after he had in vain attempted 
to make himself king in preference to his 
elder brother Minos, and he retired to Caria, 
where he built the town of Miletus. lie went 
to the Trojan war to assist Priam against the 
Greeks, where he was attended by his friend 
and companion Glaucus. He was at last 
killed by Patroclus, after he had made a 
great slaughter of the enemy, and his body by 
order of Jupiter was conveyed to Lycia by 
Apollo, where his friends and relations paid 
him funeral honors, and raised a monument 
to perpetuate his valor. According to some 
mythologists, the brother of king Minos, and 
the prince who assisted Priam, were two dif- 
ferent persons. This last was king of Lycia, 
and son of Jupiter, by Laodamia, the daughter 
of Belleroplion, and lived about a bundled 
years after the age of the son of Europa. 
Apollod . 5, c. 1. — Herodot. 1, c. 173. — Strab. 

12. — Homer. II. 16. A son of Neptune 

killed by Hercules, for his barbarous treat- 
ment of strangers. A learned preceptor of 

Cato of Utica. Vlut. in Cat. A town of 

Cilicia, famous for a temple sacred to Apollo 

and Diana. Also a promontory of the 

same name in Cilicia, beyond which Antiochus 
was not permitted to sail by a treaty of peace 
which he had made with the Romans. Liv. 58, 

c. 58. — Mela, 1, c. 13. A promontory 

of Thrace.— — -A Syrian general who florished 
B. C. 143. 

Sarra, a town of Phoenicia, the same as 
Tyre. It receives its name from a small 
shell-fish of ihe same name which was found 
in the neighbourhood, and with whose blood j 
garments were dyed. Hence came the 
epithet of sarranus, so often applied to Ty- 
rian colors, as well as to the inhabitants of 
the colonies of the Tyrians, particularly Car- 
thage. Sil. 6, v. 662. 1. 13, v. 205. — Virg* 
G . 2, v. 506. — J FeUus de V. sig. 

Sarrastes, a people of Campania on the 
Sarnus, who assisted Turnus against ASneas. 
Virg. JEn. 7, v. 7 58. 

Sarron, a king of the Celtae, so famous 
for his learning, that from him philosophers 
were called Surronidce. Diod. 6, c. 9. 

Sars, a town of Spain, near cape Finis- 
terre. 

^arsxna, an ancient town of Umbria, 
where the poet Plautus was bom. The inha- 
bitants are called Sarsinates. Martial* 9, ep. 
59. — ?lin. 5, c. 14. — Ital. 8, v. 462. 

Sarus, a river of Cappadocia. Liv. 55, 
c. 41. 

Sasanda, a town of Caria. Diod. 14. 

Sason, an island at the entrance of the 
Adriatic sea, lying between Brundusium and 
Aulon on the coast of Greece. It is barren 
and inhospitable. Strab . 6. — Lucan. 2,v. 627. 
& 5, v. 650, —Sil. It. 7, v. 480. — — A river 
falling into the Adriatic. 
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Satarcii.e, a people near the Pains Mac* 
Otis. Mela. 2, c. 1 Place. 6, v. 144. 

Sataspfs, a Persian hung on a cross by 
order of Xerxes, for offering violence to the 
daughter of Megabyzus. His father's name 
was Tlieaspes. Herodot. 4. 

Satirarzanes, a Persian made satrap of 
the Arians by Alexander, from whom lie af- 
terwards revolted. Curt. 6 & 7. 

SatIcula & Saticurus, a town near 
Capua. Virg. JEn. 7, v. 729. — Liv. 9, c. 21, 
1. 25, c. 59. 

Satis, a town of Macedonia. 

Satr^r, a people of Tin ace. Herodot. 7, 
c. 111. 

Satraplni, a people of Media, under 
Tigianes. ldut. 

Satiucum, a town of Italy, taken by Ca- 
millus. Liv.6, c. 8. 

Satro paces, an officer in the anny of 
Darius, &c. Curl. 4, c. 9. 

Sat£jra, a lake of Latium, forming part 
of the Pontine lakes. Sit. 8, v. 58 2. — Virg. 
JEn. 7, v. 801. 

Satureium, or Satureum, a town of 
Calabria, near Tarcntum, with famous pas- 
tures and horses, whence the epithet of s/t- 
turemnus in Herat. 1, Sat. 6. 

Satureius, one of Domitian’s mui- 
derers. 

Sati r naha, festivals in honor of Sa- 
turn, celebrated the 16th or the 17th, or ac- 
cording to others, the 18tli of December. 
They were instituted long before the found- 
ation of Rome, in commemoration of the 
freedom and equality which prevailed on earth 
in the golden reign of Saturn. Some how- 
ever suppose, that the Saturnalia were fu st 
observed at Rome in the reign of Tullus 
Ilostilius, after a victory obtained over the 
Sabines ; ■while others suppoit, that Janus 
first instituted them in gratitude to Saturn, 
from whom lie had learnt agriculture. Others 
suppose, that they were first celebrated in the 
year of Rome 257, after a victory obtained over 
the Latins by the dictator Posthumius. The 
Saturnalia were originally celebrated only for 
one day, but afterwards the solemnity con- 
tinued for 5, 4, 5, and at last for 7 days. The 
celebration was remarkable for the liberty 
which universally prevailed. The slaves were 
permitted to ridicule their masters, and to 
speak with freedom upon every subject. It 
was usual for friends to make presents one tc 
another, all animosity ceased, no criminals 
were executed, schools were shut, war was 
never declared, but all was mirth, riot, and de- 
bauchery. In the sacrifices the priests made 
their offerings with their heads uncovered, a 
custom which was never observed at other 
festivals. Senec . ep. 18. — Cato de E. 12. 57.— 
Sueion. in Vesp. 19.~—Cic. ad Attic • 5, ep . 20. 

Saturnia, a name given to Italy, because 
Saturn had reigned there during the golden 
age. Virg. (?. 2, v, 173.— A name given 
y y to 



to Juno, as being the daughter of Saturn. 

Virg. G. 2, v. 175. Miu 3, v. 80. An 

ancient town of Italy, supposed to be built by 
Saturn, on the Tarpeian rock. Virg. JEn. 8, 
v. 558. — A colony of Etruria. Liu. 39, 
c. 55. 

SattthnInus, P. Sempronius, a general 
of Valerian, proclaimed emperor in Egypt 
by his troops after he had rendered himself 
celebrated by Ins victories over the barba- 
rians. His integiity, lii* complaisance and 
affability, had gained him the affection of 
the people, but his fondness for ancient dis- 
cipline provoked his soldiers, who wantonly 
murdered him in the 43d year of his age. 
A. D. 282. Sextius Julius, a Gaul, inti- 

mate with Aurelian. The emperor esteemed 
him greatly, not only for his private virtues, 
but fbr his abilities as a general, and for 
the victories which he had obtained in dif- 
ferent parts of the empire. He was saluted 
einpoior at Alexandria, and compelled by 
the clanioious army to accept of the purple, 
which he rejected with disdain and horror. 
Probus, who was then emperor, marched 
his forces against him, and besieged him in 
Apamea, where he destroyed himself when 
unable to make head against his powerful 

adversary. Appuleius, a tribune of the 

people who raised a sedition at Rome, inti- 
midated the senate, and tyrannized for three 
years. Meeting at last with opposition, he 
seized the capitol, but being induced by the 
hopes of a reconciliation to trust himself 
amidst the people, he was suddenly torn to 
pieces. His sedition has received the name 
of Appulciana in the Roman annals. Flor . 

■ — Lucius, a seditious tribune, who sup- 
ported the oppression of Marius. He was at 
last put to death on account of his tumul- 
tuous disposition. Plut. in Mario . — Flor. 3, 
c. 18. An officer in the court of Theo- 

dosius, murdered for obeying the emperor’s 

orders, &c. Pompeius, a writer in the 

reign of Trajan. He was greatly esteemed 
by Pliny, who speaks of him with great 
warmth and approbation, as an historian, a 
poet, and an orator. Pliny always consulted 
the opinion of Saturninus before he published 

his compositions. Sentius, a friend of 

Augustus and Tiberius. He succeeded 
Agrippa in the government of the provinces 
of Syria and Phoenicia. -Vitellius, an offi- 

cer among the friends of the emperor Otho. 

Satithnivs, a name given to Jupiter, 
Pluto, and Neptune, as being the sons of 
Saturn. 

Saxcknus, a son of Ccelus, or Uranus, 
by Terra, called also Titea, Thea, or Titheia, 
He was naturally artful, and by means of his 
mother, he revenged himself on his father, 
whose cruelty to his children had provoked 
the anger of Thea. The mother armed her 
son with a scythe, which was fabricated with 
the metals drawn from her bowels, and as 
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Ccclus was going to unite himself to Th n a 
Saturn mutilated him, and for ever prcvenled 
him from encreasing the number of his child- 
ren, whom he tieated with unkindness and 
confined in the infernal regions. After this 
the sons of Ccelus were restored to libeity, 
and Saturn obtained his father’s kingdom by 
the consent of his bi other, piovided he did 
not bring up any male children. Pursuant 
to this agreement, Saturn always devoured 
his sons as soon as born, because, as some 
observe, he dreaded from them a retaliation 
of his unkindness to his father, till his wife 
Rhea, unwilling to see her children perish, 
concealed from her husband the birth of Ju- 
piter, Neptune, and Pluto, and instead of 
the children she gave him large stones, 
which he immediately swallowed without 
perceiving the deceit. Titan was some time 
after informed that Saturn had concealed his 
male children, therefore he made war against 
him, dethroned and imprisoned him with 
Rhea; and Jupiter, who was secictly edu- 
cated in Crete, was no sooner grown up, 
than he flew to deliver his father, and to re- 
place him on the throne. Saturn, unmindful 
of liis son’s kindness, conspired against him, 
when lie heard that he raised cabals against 
him, but Jupiter banished him fiom hi* 
thi one, and the father fled for safety into Italy, 
where the country retained the name of La- 
tium, as being the place of his concealment 
(JaLeo). Janus, who was then king of Italy, 
received Saturn with marks of attention, he 
made him his partner on die dirone ; and the 
king of heaven employed himself in civilizing 
the barbarous manners of the people of Italy, 
and in teaching them agriculture and the 
useful and liberal arts. Ilis reign there was 
so mild and popular, so beneficent and virtu- 
ous, that mankind have called it th q golden 
age , to intimate the happiness and tranquillity 
which the earth then enjoyed. Saturn was 
father of Chiron the centaur by Philyra, 
whom he had changed into a mare, to avoid 
the importunities of Rlica. The worship or 
Saturn was not so solemn or so universal as 
that of Jupiter. It was usual to offer human 
viedms on his altars, but this barbaious cus- 
tom was abolished by Hercules, who substi 
tuted small images of clay. In the sacrifices 
of Saturn, the priest always performed the 
ceremony with liis head uncovered, which was 
unusual at other solemnities. The god is ge- 
nerally represented as an old man bent through 
age and infirmity. He holds a scythe in 
his right hand, with a serpent which bites its 
own tail, which is an emblem of time and 
of the revolution of the year. In his left 
hand he holds a child, which he raises up as 
if instantly to devour it. Tatius, king of 
the Sabines, first built a temple to Saturn 
on the Capitoline hill, a second was after- 
wards added by Tullus Hostilius, and a 
third by the first consuls. On his statues 

were 



were generally hung in fettci s in commemo- 
ration of the chains he had worn when im- 
pnsoned by Jupiter. From this circum- 
stanee all slaves that obtained their liberty, 
generally dedicated their fetters to him. 
During the celebi ation of the Saturnalia, the 
chains weic taken from the statues to inti- 
mate the freedom and the independence 
which mankind enjoyed dining the golden 
age. One of his temples »t Rome was ap- 
propriated for the public treasury, and it 
was tlieie also that the names of foreign 
ambassadois were em oiled. Hesiod. Theog . 

— j! polled. 1, c. 1. — Virg. TEn. 8, v. Mi). 
— - Pans. 8, c. 8. — Tib till. El. 5, v. 55. — 

— Horn 11. — Ovid. East. 4, v. H)7. Met. 
1, v. 125. 

Satuuum, a town of Calabria, where stuffs 
of all kinds were dyed in dilletent colors with 
great success. Vug. G. '•*, v. 197. 1. 4, 

r. 555. 

Svnm, demigods of the country, whose 
origin is unknown. They aie lepresented like 
men, but with the feet and the logs of goats, 
short horns on the head, and the whole 
body covered with thick hair. They chiefly 
attended upon Bacchus, and rcndeied them- 
selves known in his orgies by their riot and 
lasciviousness. The first fruits of everything 
were generally offered to them. The Romans 
promiscuously called them Ennui, Panes, and 
Sylvan i. it is said that a Satyr was brought 
to Sylla, as that gencial returned from Thes- 
saly. The monster had been surprised asleep 
in a cave j but his voice was inarticulate when 
brought into the presence of the Roman ge- 
neial, and Sylla was so disgusted with it, that 
he ordered it to be instantly removed. The 
monstoi answered in every degree the de- 
scription which the poets and painters have 
given of the Satyrs, Eaus. 1, c. 25. — Pint, 
in St/ll. — Vug. Mel. 5, v. 15. — Ovid. Heroid . 
4, v. 171. 

Satyrus, a king of Bosphorus, who 
reigned 14 years, &c. His father’s name was 

Spartacus. I)iod. 20. An Athenian who 

attempted to eject the garrison of Demetrius 

from the citadel, &c. Polya: n. A Greek 

actor who instructed Demosthenes, and taught 
him how to have a good and strong delivery. 

A man who assisted in murdering Timo- 

phanes, by order of bis brother Timoleon. 

A Rhodian sent by his countrymen to 

Rome, when Eumenes had accused some of 
the allies of intentions to favor the interest of 
Macedonia against the republic. — A peri- 
patetic philosopher and historian, who dorished 

B. C. 148. A tyrant of Horaclea, 546 

13. c. An architect who together with 

Petus is said to have planned and built the 
celebrated tomb which Artemisia erected to 
the memory of Mausolus, and which became 
one of the wonders of the world. The hone r 
of erecting it is ascribed to others. 

Savera, a village of Lyeaonia. 
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Sauffitjs Trogus, one of MessalmTv 
favorites, punished by Claudius, &c. Tacu. 

Ann. 11, c. 55. Appius, a Roman, who 

died on his return from the bath upon taking 
mead, &c. Plin. 7, c. 55. 

Savo, or Savona, a town with a small 
river of the same name in Campania. Slat. 4. 
— Phn. 5, c. 5. — A town of Liguria. 

Salromatje, a people in the noithcm 
parts of Europe and Asia. They are called 
Sannatcc by the Latins. [ Vid. Sannatia.J 

Saurus, a famous robber of Elis, killed 
1 y Hercules. Pans. 6, c. 21.— —A statuary. 
Phn. 56, c. 5. 

Svvus, a liver of Ikmnonia, rising in No- 
ricum, at the lioith of Aquileia, and tailing 
into tiie Danube, aftei flowing tlnough Pan- 
noiuu, in an eastern direction. Claudius, dc 

Slil. 2. A small uver of Numidiu, failing 

into the IUediteiiancan. 

Sakones, a people of Germany, near the 
Chersonesus Cimbrica. Plohm. 5, 11. — 
Claud. 1, Eutr. v. 592. 

Sa ziciiES, an ancient legislator of Egypt. 

Sc^ka, one of the gales of Tioy, where 
the tomb of Laomeclon was seen. The name 
is derived by some from <rx.otto$, (sin islet,) be- 
cause it was through this avenue that the fatal 
horse was introduced. Jlomer. II. — Sit. 15, 
v. 75. One of the Danaides. Her hus- 

band’s name was Dayphron. Apollod. 

SciEVA, a soldier in Ciesar’s army, who be- 
haved with great courage at Dyiracliium. 

Lucan . O', v. 144. I\i omor, a Latin poet in 

the leign of Titus and Domitian. A man 

who poisoned his own mother. Jlomt. 2, 

Sat. J, v. 55. A friend of Horace, to 

whom the poet addressed 1 Ep. 17. He via* 
a Roman knight. 

Scjw\ola. [ Vul. Mutius.] 

be a laris, now St. Irene, a town of ancient 
Spain. 

Sc alius, or Scalwum, a river of Bel- 
gium, now called The Schcld, and dividing 
the modern country of the Netherlands from 

Holland. Ca>$, G. 6, v. 55. Pons, a 

town on the same river, now called Cimde. 
Cats. 

ScAMANinsit, or Scaaiandros, a cele- 
brated river of Troas, rising at the east of 
mount Ida, and falling into the sea below 
Sigccum. It receives the Simois in its course, 
and towards its mouth it is very muddy, and 
flows through marshes. This l ivor, accord- 
ing to Homer, was called Xanthus , by the 
gods, and Scamander by men. The waters 
of the Scamander had the singular property 
of giving a beautiful color to the hair, or the 
wool of such animals as bathed in them ; and 
from this circumstance the tiiree goddesses, 
Minerva, Juno, and Venus bathed there 
before they appeared before Paris, to obtain 
the golden apple. It was usual among all 
the virgins of Troas to bathe iu the Scaman- 
der, v hen they were arrived to nubile years, 
Y y 2 and 



and to offer to the god their viiginity in these 
words, Aa/3s (too, <njv vre&fiivictv. 

The god of the Scamander had a regular 
priest, and sacrifices ofieied to him. Some 
suppose that the river received its name from 
Scamander, the son of Corybas. JElian. 
Anim. 8, c. 21. — St mb. 1 & 15. — Plin. 5, 
c. 50, — Mila, 1 , c. 18 . — Homer. II. 5. — 
Tlut . — JEschin. Ep. 10. A son of Cory- 

bas and Demodice, who brought a colony 
from Crete into Phrygia, and settled at the 
foot of mount Ida, win re he introduced the ' 
festivals of Cybele, and the dances of the 
Corybantes. He some time after lost the use 
of his senses and threw himself into the liver 
Xanthus, which ever after bore his name. 
His son-in-law Teucer succeeded him in the 
government of the colony. He had two 
daughters, Thymo, and Callirlioe. Apollod. 
5, c. 12. — JDiod. 4. 

Scamandria, a town on the Scamander. 
Elm. 4, c. 50. 

Scamandricjs, one of the generals of 
Priam, son of Strophius. He w as killed by 
Menelaus. Homer. 11. 5, v. 49. 

Scandahia, a promontory m the island of 
Cos. St rub. 14. 

Scandinavia, a name given by the 
ancients to that tract of territory which 
contains the modern kingdoms of Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Lapland, Finland, &c. 
supposed by them to be an island. Plin. 4, 
c. 15. 

Sc anti a Sylva, a wood of Campania, 
die property of the Roman people. Cic. 

Scantilla, the wife of Didius Julianus. 
It was by her advice that her husband bought 
the empire which was exposed to sale at the 
death of Pertinax. 

Scantinia lex. [ Vid . Scatinia.] 

Scaftesyle, a town of Thrace, near 
Abdera, abounding in silver and gold mines, 
belonging to Thucydides, who is supposed 
there to have written his history of the Pe- 
loponnesian war. Liter ct. 6, v. 810. — Pint, 
in Cim. 

Scaptia, a town of Latium. Sil. 8, v. 
596. — Plin . 5, c. 5. — Liu. 8, c. 1 7. 

Scaftius, an intimate friend of Brutus. 
dc. Ep. ad Attic. 5, Sec. His brother was a 
merchant of Cappadocia. 

Scapula, a native of Corduba, who 
defended that town against Caesar, after the 
battle of Munda. When he saw that all 
his efforts were useless against the Roman 
general, he destroyed himself. Cces. BeU . 

JET* 53. An usurper. Cic. ad Alt . 12, 

JS p. 57. 

Scanlon, a town on the confines of 
Dalmatia. 

Scardii, a ridge of mountains of Mace- 
donia, which separates it from Illyricum. 
Liv. 45, c. 20. 

Scarphia, or Scajrphe, a town near 
Thermopylae, on the confines of Fhthiotis. 
Scnet. in Tr. 
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Scatinia lex dc pudLitui , by C. Sca- 
tinius Aricinus, the tribune, was enacted 
against those who kept catamites, and such 
as prostituted themselves to any vile or un- 
natural service. The penalty was originally 
a fine, but it was afterwards made a capital 
crime under Augustus. It is sometimes called 
Scanlima from a certain Scanlinius upon 
whom it was fust executed. 

Scaurus M. iEmylius. a Roman consul 
who distinguished himself by his eloquence 
at the bai, and by his successes in Spam, in 
the capacity of commander. Pie was sent 
against Jugurtha, and sometime after accused 
of suffering himself to be bribed by the Nu- 
midian prince. Scaurus conquered the Li- 
gurians, and in liis censorship he built the 
xNIihian bridge at Rome, and began to pave 
the toad, which from him was called the 
iEmylian. lie was originally very poor. 
He wiotc some books, and among these an 
history of his own life, all now lost. Ilis 
son of the same name, made himself know n 
by the large theatre which he built during his 
edile&hip. This theatre, which could contain 
50,000 spectators, was supported by 560 
columns of marble, 38 feet in height, and 
adorned w'ith 5000 brazen statues. This 
celebrated edifice, according to Pliny, proved 
more fatal to the manners and the simplicity 
of the Romans, than the proscriptions and 
wars of Sylla had done to the inhabitants of 
the city. Scaurus married Murcia. Cic. in 
Brut. — Val. Max. 4, c. 4. — Plin. 34, c. 7. 
L 56, c. 2. A Roman of consular dig- 

nity. When the Cimbri invaded Italy, the 
son of Scaurus behaved with great cowar- 
dice, upon which the father sternly ordered 
him never to appear again in the field of bat- 
tle. The severity of this command rendered 
young Scaurus melancholy, and he plunged 
a sword into his own heart, to free himself 
fiom farther ignominy. Aurelius, a Ro- 

man consul taken prisoner by the Gauls. He 
was put to a cruel death because he told the 
king of the enemy not to cross the Alps to 
invade Italy, which was universally deemed 

unconquerable. M. JEmilius, a man in 

the reign of Tiberius accused of adultery 
with Livia, and put to death. He was an 
eloquent orator, but very lascivious and de- 
bauched in his morals. Mamercus, a man 

put to death by Tiberius. — — Maximus, a 

man who conspired against Nero. Teren- 

tius, a Latin grammarian. He had been pre- 
ceptor to the emperor Adrian. A. Gellius, 
11, c. 15. 

Scedasus, a native of Leuctra in Boeotia. 
His two daughters, Meletia and Molpia, whom 
some called Theanoand Hippo, were ravished 
by some Spartans, in the reign of Cleombro- 
tus, and after this they killed themselves, un- 
able to survive the loss of their honor. The 
father became so disconsolate, that when he 
was unable to oDtain relief from his country, 

he 



I e killed himself on their tomb. Pans. 9, 
(\ 15. — Pint, in Amat. 5. 

Sceleratus, a plain of Rome near the 
Colline gate, where the vestal Minucia was 
buried alive, when convicted of adultery. 

Liu. 8, c. 15. One of the gates of Rome 

was called Scelerota , because the 500 Fabii, who 
were killed at the river Cremera, had passed 
.h rough it when they went to attack the ene- 
my. It was before named Carmentalis. 

There was also a street at Rome formerly 
called Cyprius, which received the name of 
the Sceleratus vicus, because there Tullia or- 
dered her postilion to drive her chariot over 
the body of her father, king Servius. Liv. 1, 
c. 48. — Ovid. Ib. 565 . 

Suena, a town on the confines of Babylon. 

St rab. 16. A river of Ireland, now the 

Shannon. Orosius, 1, c. 2. 

Scenitje, Arabians who live in tents. 
Phn. 5, c. 11. 

Scepsis, a town of Troas where the works 
of Theophrastus and Aristotle were long con- 
cealed under ground, and damaged by the wet, 
ike. Strab . 10. 

Schema, a small village of Egypt, with a 
dock-yard betwen the western mouths of the 
Nile and Alexandria. Si mb. 

Schemus, one of Helen’s suitors. Paus. 10, 
c. 4. 1. 50. 

Schema, an ancient name of Corcyra. 
Pau a. 2, c. 5. — Phn. 4, c. 12. 

Schceneus, a son of Athamas. The 

father of Atalanta. 

Schcenus, or Scheno, a port of Pelopon- 
nesus, on the Saronicus sinus. A \illagc 

near Thebes, with a river of the same name. 
— A river of Arcadia. — Anothei near 
Athens. 

Sciastes, a surname of Apollo at Lace- 
daemon, from the village Scias w here he was 
particularly worshipped. Lycoph . 562. — 
Tzetzes loco . 

Sciathis, a mountain of Arcadia. Paus. 8, 
c. 14. 

SciXthos, an island in the ASgean sea, 
opposite mount Pelion, on the coast of Thes- 
saly. Val. Place. 2. 

Scidros, a town of Magna Graecia. 

Scillus, a town of Peloponnesus, near 
Olympia, where Xenophon wrote his his- 
tory, 

Scilurus, a king of Scythia, who had 80 
sons. \_Vid. Scylurus.] 

Seims, a cruel robber who tied men to the 
boughs of trees, which he had forcibly 
brought together, and which he afterwards 
unloosed, so that their limbs w^ere torn in 
an instant from their body. Ovid. Met . 7, 
v. 440. 

SciNrin, a people of Germany. 

Sci6ne, a town of Thrace, in the pos- 
session of the Athenians. It revolted and 
passed into the hands of the Lacedaemo- 
nians during the Peloponnesian war. It was 
built by a Grecian colony in their return 
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from the Tiojan war. Thucyd.4. — Mein, 2, 
c. 2. — Phn 4, c. 10. 

ScIpiadjs, a name applied to the two Sci 
pios, wh o obtained the surname of African us, 
fiom the conquest of Carthage. Virg. JEn. o, 
v. 845. 

Scipio, a celebrated family at Rome wdio 
obtained the greatest honors in the republic. 
The name seems to be derived from scipw, 
which signifies a stick, because one of the 
family had conducted his blind father, and 
had been to him as a stick. The Scipios 
were a branch of the Cornel ian family. The 
most illustrious were — P. Corn, a man 
made master of horse by Caimllus, Sec. — - — - 

A Roman dictator. L. Coined, a consul 

A U. C. 456, who defeated the Etiurians 

near Volaterra. Another consul, A. U. C. 

495. - Cn. surnamed Asina, was consul 
A. U. C. 494 & 500. lie was conquered 
in his first consulship in a naval battle, and 
lost 17 ships. Tic following year he took 
Aloria, in Corsica, and defeated Ilanno, the 
Carthaginian general, in Sardinia. He also 
took 200 of the enemy’s ships, and the city 
of Panormum in Sicily. lie was father to 
Publius and Cneus Scipio Publius, in the 
beginning of the second Punic war, w'as sent 
with an army to Spain to oppose Annibal ; 
but when he heard that his enemy had passed 
over into Italy, he attempted by his quick 
marches and secict evolutions to stop his 
progress. He w'as conquered by Annibal 
near the Ticinus, where he nearly lost his 
life, had not his son, who was afterwards 
surnamed Africanus, couiageously defended 
him. He again passed into Spain, where 
he obtained some memorable victories 
over the Carthaginians, and the inhabit- 
ants of the country. II is brother Cneus 
shared the supreme command with him, 
but their great confidence proved their ruin. 
They separated their armies, and soon after 
Publius was furiously attacked by the two 
Asdrubals and Mago, who commanded the 
Carthaginian armies. The forces of Publius 
were too few to resist with success the 
three Carthaginian generals. The Romans 
were cut to pieces, and their commander was 
left on the field of battle. No sooner had 
the enemy obtained this victory than they 
immediately marched to meet Cneus Scipio, 
whom the revolt of 50,000 Celtiberians had 
weakened and alarmed. The general, w-ho 
was already apprized of his brother’s death, 
secured an eminence, where he was soon 
surrounded on all sides. After desperate 
acts of valor he was left among the slain, 
or according to some, he fled into a 
tower whore he was burnt with some of 
his fiionds by the victorious enemy. Liv. 
21, &c. — Pohjb. 4. — Flor. 2, c. 6, &C. 
— Eutrop. 5, c. 8, Sec. Publius Cornelius 
surnamed Africanus , was son of Publius 
Scipio, who w'as killed in Spain. He first 
distingubbed himself at the battle of Tici- 



nus, where he saved his father’s life by deeds 
of unexampled valor and boldness. The bat- 
tle of Cannae, which proved so fatal to the 
Roman arms, instead of disheartening Scipio, 
raised his expectations, and he no sooner 
heaid, that some of his despeiate countrymen 
wished to abandon Italy, and to fly from the 
insolence of the conqueror, than with his 
sword in his hand, and by his firmness and 
example, he obliged them to swear eternal 
fidelity to Rome, and to put to immediate death 
the first man who attempted to retire from his 
countiy. In his 21st year, Scipio was made 
an edile, an honorable office, which was never 
given but to such as had reached their 27th 
year. Some time after, the Romans were 
alarmed b^ the intelligence that the com- 
manders of their forces in Spain, Publius and 
Cneus Scipio, had been slaughtered, and im- 
mediately young Scipio was appointed to 
avenge the death of his father, and of his un- 
cle, and to vindicate the military honoi of the 
republic. It was soon knov n how able he was 
to be at the head of an army ; the various na- 
tions of Spain were conqueied, and in four 
years the Carthaginians were banished from 
that pait of the continent, the whole province 
became tributary to Rome ; new Carthage 
submitted in one day, and in a battle 54,000 
of the enemy were left dead on the field. 
After these signal victories, Scipio was recalled 
to Rome, which still trembled at the con- 
tinual akirms of Annibal, who was at her gates. 
The conqueror of the Carthaginians in Spain 
was looked upon as a proper general to en- 
counter Annibal in Italy ; but Scipio opposed 
the measures which his countrymen wished 
to pursue, and he declared in the senate that 
if Annibal was to be conquered he must be 
conquered in Africa. These bold measures 
were immediately adopted, though opposed by 
the eloquence, age, and experience of the great 
Fabius, and Scipio was empoweied to conduct 
the war on the coasts of Africa. With the 
dignity of consul he embarked for Carthage. 
Success attended his aims, his conquests were 
here as rapid as in Spain ; the Cartiiaginian ar- 
mies were routed, the camp of the crafty As- 
drubal was set on flic during the night, and his 
t roops totally defeated in a drawn battle. These 
repeated losses alarmed Carthage ; Annibal, 
who was victorious at the gates of Rome, was 
instantly recalled to defend the walls of lus 
country, and the two greatest generals of the 
age met each other in the field. Terms of 
accommodation were proposed ; but in the 
parley which the two commanders had toge- 
ther, nothing satisfactory was offered, and 
while the one enlarged on the vicissitudes of 
human affairs, the other wished to dictate like 
a conqueror, and recommended the decision 
of the controversy to the sword. The cele- 
brated battle was fought near Zama, and both 
generals displayed their military knowledge in 
<h awing up their aimies and in choosing their 
ground. Their courage and intrepidity were 
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not less conspicuous in charging die enemy ; 
a thousand acts of valor were performed on 
both sides, and though the Carthaginians 
fought in their own defence, and the Romans 
for fame and glory, yet die conqueior of 
Italy was vanquished. About 20,000 Car- 
thaginians were slain, and the same number 
made prisoners of war, B. C. 202. Only 
2000 of the Romans were killed. This bat- 
tle was decisive ; the Carthaginians sued for 
peace, which Scipio at last granted on the most 
severe and humiliating terms. The conqueror 
after this returned to Rome, where he was re- 
ceived with the most unbounded applause, 
honored with a tiiumph, and dignified with 
the appellation of Africa mis. Here he enjoyed 
for some time the tranquillity and the honors 
which his exploits meiitcd, but in him also as 
in other gieat men, fortune showed heiself in- 
constant. Scipio offended die populace in 
wishing to distinguish the senators from the 
lest of the people at the public exhibitions ; and 
when he canvassed for the consulship for two 
of his fi lends, he had the mortification to see 
his application slighted, and die honors which 
lie claimed, bestowed on a man of no charac- 
ter, and recommended by neither abilities nor 
meritorious actions. He retiied from Rome 
no longer to be a spectator of the ingratitude 
of his countiymcn, and in the capacity of 
lieutenant he accompanied his brother against 
Antiochus, king of Syria. In this expedi- 
tion his aims were attended with usual suc- 
cess, and the Asiatic monarch submitted to 
the conditions which the conquerors dictated. 
At his return to Rome, Africanus found the 
malevolence of his enemies still unabated. Ca- 
to, his inveterate rival, raised seditions against 
him, and the Petilli, two tribunes of die peo- 
ple, accused the conqueror of Annibal of ex- 
tortion in the provinces of Asia, and of living 
in an indolent and luxurious manner. Scipio 
condescended to answer to the accusation of 
his calumniators ; the first day was spent in 
hearing die different charges, but when lie again 
appeared on the second day of his trial, die ac- 
cused interrupted his judges, and exclaimed, 
Tribunes and fellow-citizens, on this dai /, this 
very day,' did I conquer Annibal and the Car- 
thaginians : come, therefore , with me, Tomans j 
let us go to the cayitol, and there return our 
thanks to the immortal gods for the victories 
which have attended our arms. These words 
had the desired effect, the tribes, and all the 
assembly followed Scipio, the court was de- 
serted, and die tribunes were left alone in the 
seat of judgment. Yet when this memorable 
day was past and forgotten. Africanus was 
a third time summoned to appear; but he 
had fled before the impending storm, and re- 
tired to his country-house at Litemum. The 
accusation was therefore stopped, and the ac- 
cusers silenced, when one of the tribunes, for- 
merly distinguished for his malevolence against 
Scipio, rose to defend him, and declared in the 
assembly, that it reflected the highest disgrace 
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on the Roman people, that the conqueror of 
Annibdl should become the sport of the popu- 
lat e, and be exposed to the malice and envy 
of disappointed ambition. Some time after 
Scipio died in the place of his reheat, about 
184 years befoie Christ, in the 4Sth year of* 
his age ; and so gicat an aversion did he cx- 
piess, as he exphed, for the depravity of the 
Romans, and the ingratitude of then senators, 
that he ordered his bones not to be conveyed 
to Rome. They were accordingly inhumated 
at Internum, where his wife iEmilia, the 
daughter of Paulus iEniilius, who fell at the 
battle of Cannae, raised a mausoleum on his 
tomb, and placed upon it his statue, with that 
of the poet Ennius, who had been the com- 
panion of his peace and of his ictnoment If 
Scipio was lobbed duiing his life-time of the 
honors w Inch belonged to linn as the conqueror 
of Africa, lie was not forgotten when dead. 
The Romans viewed his character with leve- 
rence ; with raptures they read of his warlike 
actions, and Africanus was regaided m the 
following ages as a pattern of virtue, of inno- 
cence, courage, and liberality. As a general, 
the fame and the greatness of his conquests 
explain his character ; and indeed we hear 
that Annibal declared himself inferior to no 
general that ever lived except Alexander 
die Great, and Pyirhus king of Epirus; and 
when Scipio asked him what rank he would 
claim, if he had conquered him, the Caitha- 
ginian general answered, If I had conquered 
you, Scipio, l would call myself greater than the 
conqueror of Darius and the ally of the Tarcn- 
Line As an instance of Scipio’s continence, an- 
cient authors have faithfully lccoided that the 
conqueror of Spain refused to see a beautiful 
princess that had fallen into his hands after 
the taking of New Caith.ige, and that lie 
not only restoied her inviolate to her pa- 
rents, but also added immense presents 
for the person to whom she was betrothed. 
It was to the artful complaisance of Afri- 
can us that the Romans owed their alliance 
with Masinissa, king of Numidia, and also that 
with king Syphax. The friendship of Scipio 
and Leelius is well known. Dolyb. 6 . — IHuU 
— Flor. 2, c. 6. — Cic. inJBrut. &c. — Fit trap. 
— ' — Lucius Cornelius, surnamed Asiatic us, 
accompanied his brother Africanus in his 
expeditions in Spain and Africa. He was 
rewarded with the consulsliip, A. U. C. 5G4, 
for his services to the state, and he was em- 
powered to attack Antiochus king of Syria, 
who had declared war against the Romans. 
Lucius was accompanied in this campaign by 
his brother Africanus; and by his own valor, 
and the advice of the conqueror of Anni- 
bal, he soon routed the enemy, and in a 
battle near the city of Sardes he killed 50,000 
foot and 4000 horse. Peace was soon after 
settled by the submission of Antiochus, and 
the cunqueror, at his return home, obtained 
a triumph, and the surname of Asiaticus. He 
did not, however, long enjoy his prosperity ; 
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Cato, after the death of Africanus. tinned 
his fury against Asiaticus, and the two Pe- 
tilli, liis devoted favoiites, piesented a petition 
to the people, in which they piayed that ail 
enquiry might he made to know what money 
had been received from Antiochus and hb 
allies. The petition was instantly leeeivod, 
and Asiaticus, chaiged to have suffered 
himself to be coirupted by Antiochus, was 
summoned to appear before the tiibunal of 
Teventius Culeo, who was on this occasion 
created prmtor. The judge, who was ail in- 
veterate enemy to the family of the Scipio’s, 
soon found Asiaticus, with his two lieutenants 
and his qiueslor, guilty of having received, 
the iii st (>,000 pounds weight of gold, and 
180 pounds weight of silver, and the otheis 
neaily an equal sum, fiom the monaich 
against whom, in the name of the Roman 
people, they vveie enjoined to make wai. 
Immediately they weie condemned to pay 
large tines; but while the others gave se- 
curity, Scipio declared that he had ac- 
counted to the public for all the money which 
he had brought from Asia, and therefore that 
he was innocent. For this obstinacy Scipio 
was dragged to prison, but his cousin 
Nasiea pleaded his cause bo foie the people, 
and the pi tutor instantly oidcicd the goods 
of the prisoner to bo seized and confis- 
cated. The sentence was executed, but the 
effects of Scipio were insufficient to pay the 
fine, and it was the greatest justification 
of his innocence, that whatever was found 
in his house had nevei been in tlu» possession 
of Antiochus or his subjects. Tins, how- 
eve), did not totally libeiato him; lie was 
reduced to poveitv, and i of used to accept 
the offer of his fi lends and of his clients. 
Home time after he was appointed to settle 
the disputes between Emncnes and Hcleu- 
eus, and at his return the Romans, ashamed 
ol’ their severity towaids him, rewarded 
his merit with such uncommon liberality, 
that Asiaticus was enabled to celebrate 
games in honor of his victory over An- 
tiochus, for ten successive days.* at his own 
expence, Liu. 08, e. 55, & c. — Kutrap, 4. 

Nasiea w'as son of Cncus Scipio, and 

cousin to Scipio Africanus. He was refused 
the consulsliip, though supported by the in- 
teiest and the fame of the conqueror of Anni- 
bal ; but he afterwards obtained it, and in that 
honorable office conquered the Boii, and 
gained a triumph. He was also successful in 
_an expedition which he undertook in Spain. 
When the statue of Cybele was brought to 
Rome from Phrygia, the Roman senate dele- 
gated one of their body, who was the most 
remarkable for the purity of his manners and 
the innocence of his life, to go and meet the 
goddess in the harbour of Ostia. Nasiea was 
the object of their choice, and as such he was 
enjoined to bring the statue of the goddess to 
Rome with the greatest pomp and solemnity, 
Nasiea also distinguished himself by the active 
V y 4 * part 



part winch lie took in confuting the accusations 
laid against the two Scipio’s, Africanus and 
Asiaticus. There was also another of the 
same name, who distinguished himself by 
his enmity against the Gracchi, to whom he 
was nearly related. Paterc. 2, c. 1, &c. — 

Flor 2, c. 15. — Lw. 20, c. 14, &c. 

Publ. AEmilianus, son of Paulus, the con- 
queror of Perseus, was adopted by the son 
of Scipio Afiicanus, He leceived the 
same surname as his grandfather, and was 
called Afiicanus the younger, on account of 
his victories o\er Caitluge. JEmilianus first 
appeared in the Roman armies under his 
father, and aftei wards distinguished himself 
as a legionary tribune in the Spanish pro- 
vinces, where he killed a Spaniard of 
gigantic stature, and obtained a mural crown 
at the siege of Intercatia. He passed into 
Afiica to demand a reinforcement from king 
Masinissa, the ally of Rome, and he was the 
spectator of a long and bloody battle which 
was fought between that monarch and the 
Carthaginians, and which soon produced the 
ihiid Punic war. Sometime after JEmilianus 
was made edile, and next appointed consul, 
though under the age required for that im- 
portant office. The surname which he had 
received from his grandfather, he w-as doomed 
lawfully to claim as his own. lie was em- 
powered to finish the war with Carthage, and 
as he w'as permitted by the senate to choose his 
colleague, he took w ith him Ills friend La;- 
lius, whose father of the same name had 
formerly enjoyed the confidence and shared 
the victories of the first Africanus. The iiege 
of Cartilage was already begun, but the ope- 
rations of the Romans w'ere not continued 
with vigor. Scipio had no sooner appeared 
before the walls of the enemy, than eveiy 
communication with the land was cut off, and 
ihat they might not have the command of the 
sea, a stupendous mole was thrown across the 
harbour with immense laboi and expence. 
This, which might have disheartened the 
most active enemy, rendered the Carthaginians 
more eager In the cause of freedom and inde- 
pendence ; all the inhabitants, without dis- 
tinction of rank, age, or sex, employed them- 
selves without cessation to dig another har- 
bour, and to build and equip another fleet, 
In a short time, in spite of the vigilance and 
activity of JEmilianus, the Romans were 
astonished to see another harbour formed, and 
50 gallies suddenly issuing under sail, ready 
for the engagement. This unexpected fleet, 
by immediately attacking the Roman ships, 
might have gained the victory, but the delay 
of the Carthaginians proved fatal to their 
cause, and the enemy had sufficient time to 
prepare themselves. Scipio soon got the pos- 
session of a small eminence in the harbour, 
and, by the success of his subsequent ope- 
rations, he broke open one of the gates of the 
city and entered the streets, where ho made 
fcis way by fire and sword. The surrender of 
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above 50,000 men was followed by the re, 
ductionof the citadel, and the total submission 
of Carthage, B. C. 147. The captive city was 
set on fire, and though Scipio W'as obliged to 
demolish its veiy walls to obey the orders of 
the Romans, yet he wept bitterly over the 
melancholy and tragical scene ; and in be- 
wailing the miseries of Carthage, he ex- 
pressed his fears lest Rome, in her turn, in 
some future age, should exhibit such a dread- 
ful conflagration. The return of JEmilianus tc> 
Rome w'as that of another conqueror of Anni- 
bal, and like him he was honored with a mag- 
nificent triumph, and received the surname of 
Africa mis. He was not long left in the en- 
joyment of his gloiy, before he w'as called to 
obtain fresh honors. He was chosen consul 
a second time, and appointed to finish the war 
which the Romans had hitherto earned on 
j without success or vigorous exertions against 
Numantia. The fall of Numantia was more 
noble than that of the capital of Africa, and 
the conqueror of Carthage obtained the victory' 
only w'lien the enemies had been consumed 
by famine or by self-destruction, B. C, 155. 
From his conquests in Spain, TEmilianus 
w'as honored with a second triumph, and with 
the surname of Numantinvs. Yet his popu- 
larity was short, and, by telling the people that 
the murder of their favorite, his brother-in-laW 
Giacchus, was lawful, since he was turbu- 
lent and inimical to the peace of the republic, 
Scipio incurred the displeasure of the tribunes, 
and was received with hisses. His authority 
for a moment quelled their sedition, when he 
reproached them for their cowardice, and ex- 
claimed, Factious wretches , do you think that 
your clamors can intimidate me ; me, whom the 
fury of your enemies never daunted ? Is this 
the gratitude that you owe to my father Paulus 
who conquered Macedonia, a?id to me ? Without 
my family you were slaves . Is this the respect yon 
owe f to your deliverers ? Is this your affection ? 
This firmness silenced the murmurs of the 
assembly, and some time after Scipio retired 
from the clamors of Rome to Caieta, where, 
with his friend Laflius, he passed the rest of his 
time in innocent pleasure and amusement, in 
diversions which had pleased them when child - 
ren ; and the two greatest men that ruled the 
state, were often seen on the sea-shore picking 
up light pebbles, and throwing them on the 
smooth surface of the waters. Though fond 
of retirement and literary ease, yet Scipio 
often interested himself in the affairs of the 
state. His enemies accused him of aspiring 
to the dictatoiship, and the clamors were most 
loud against him, when he had opposed the 
Sempronian law, and declared himself the 
patron of the inhabitants of the provinces oi 
I taly. This active part of Scipio was seen with 
pleasure by the friends of the republic, and 
not only the senate, but also the citizens, the 
Latins, and neighbouring states conducted 
their illustrious friend and patron to his house. 
It seemed also the universal wish that the 
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troubles might be quieted by the election of 
Scipio to the dictatorship, and many presumed 
that that honor would be on the inoirow eon- 
fen ed upon him. In this, however, the ex- 
pectations of Home were frustrated, Scipio 
was found dead in his bed to the astonishment 
of the world ; and those who inquired for the 
causes of this sudden death, perceived violent 
marks on his neck, and concluded that he had 
been strangled, B. C. 128. This assassination, 
as it was then generally believed, was com- 
mitted by the triumvirs, Papirius Carbo, C. 
Gracchus, and Fulvius Flaccus, who supported 
the Sempronian law, and by his wife Sempio- 
nia, who is charged with having introduced 
the murdeiers into his room. No inquiries 
were made after the authois of his death; 
Gracchus was the favorite of the mob, and 
the only atonement which the populace made 
for the death of Scipio was to attend his fune- 
ral, and to shew their concern by their cries 
and loud lamentations. The second Africanus 
lias often boen compared to the first of that 
name ; they seemed to be equally great and 
equally meritorious, and the Romans were 
unable to distinguish which of the two was 
entitled to a greater share of their regard and 
admiration. iEmilianus, like his grandfather, 
was fond of literature, and he saved from the 
flames of Carthage many valuable composi- 
tions, wiitten by Phoenician and Punic au- 
thors. In the midst of liis greatness he died 
poor, and his nephew, Q,. Fabius Maximus, 
who inherited his estate, scarce found in his 
house thirty-two pounds weight of bilver, and 
two and a half of gold. Ills liberality to his 
brother and to his sisters deserves the greatest 
commendations, and indeed no higher enco- 
mium can be passed upon his character, pri- 
vate as well as public, than the words of his 
rival Metellus, who told his sons, at the death 
of Scipio, to go and attend the funeral of the 
greatest man that ever lived or should live in 
Rome. Liu. 44, &c. — Cic. de Sense. Orut. 
in Brut. tj*c. — Polyb. —Appimu — Puterc. 1, 

c. 1 2, &c — Flor. A son of the first Africa- 

nus, taken captive by Antioclms king of Sy- 
ria, and restored to his father without a ransom. 
He adopted as his son young iEmilianus, the 
son of Paulus iEmilius, who was afterwards 
sumamed Africanus. Like his father Scipio, 
he distinguished himself by his fondness for 
literature, and his valor in the Roman armies. 

Metellus, the father-in-law of Pompey, 

appointed commander in Macedonia. He was 
present at the battle of Pharsalia, and after- 
wards retired to Africa, with Cato. He was 

defeated by Ctesar at Tbapshs. Plut. 

Salutio, a mean person in Caesar’s army in 
Africa. The general appointed him his chief 
commander, either to ridicule him, or because 
there was an ancient oracle that declared that 
the Scipios would ever be victorious in Africa. 

Plut. L. Cornelius, a consul who opposed 

Sylla. He was at last deserted by his army, 
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and proscribed.—— -The commander of a co- 
hoit in the reign of VitclUus. 

Sc i it a, an annual solemnity observed at 
Athens in honor of Minerva, or, according to 
others, of Ceres and Proserpine. It received 
its name either from Sciras, a small town of 
Attica, or from a native of Elcusis, called 
Soil us. 

Sciradium, a promontory of Attica, on 
the Saionicus sinus. 

Sciras, a name of iEgina. Minerva was 
also called Sciras. Strab. 9. 

Sciressa, a mountain of Arcadia. Plnn 

4, c. 5. 

Sciron, a celebrated thief in Attica, who 
plundered the inhabitants of the countiy, and 
tluew them down from the highest rocks 
into the sea, after he had obliged them to 
wait upon him and to wash his feet. Theseus 
attacked him, and treated him as he treated 
travellers. According to Ovid, the earth as 
well as the sea, refused to receive the bones 
of Sciron, which remained for some time sus- 
pended in the air, till they were changed into 
large rocks called Scironia Saxa, situate be- 
tween Megara and Corinth. There was a 
road near them which boie the name o* 
Sciron, naturally small and narrow, but after- 
wards enlarged by the emperor Adrian. Some 
suppose that Ino threw herself into the sea, 
from one of these rocks. Sciron had married 
the daughter of Cychreus a king of Salamis. 
He was brother-in-law to Telamon the son of 
iEacus. Ovid. 7, J\fet. v. 444. He raid. 2, 
v. 69 — Strab. 9. — Mela, 2, c. 13. — P/m. 2, 
c. 47. — JDiod. 4. — IJ i/gin. fab. 58. — Propert . 

5. FI. 14, v. 12. — Pa us. 1, c. 44. — Seneca, 
A r . Q. 5, c. 17. 

Scirus, a village of Aicadia, of which 

the inhabitants aie tailed Sririla f . A plain 

and river of Attica, near Megara. 2>uus. I, 
c. 36. 

Srissls, a town of Spain. Liv. 21, c. 60. 

Scomu, a town of lllyricum, where Gen- 
tius resided. Liv. 43, c. 20. 

Scoi.i s, a mountain of Bceotia.— A town 
of Macedonia, near Olynthus. Strab . 

Scowlbrus, a mountain of Thrace near 
Rhodope. 

Scoi'as, an architect and sculptor of JEphc- 
sus, for some time employed in making the 
mausoleum which Artemisia raised to her bus 
band, and which was reckoned one of the 
seven wonders of the world. One of liis 
statues of Venus was among the antiquities 
with which Rome was adorned. Scopas lived 
about 450 years before Christ. Pans. 1, c. 
43, &c, — Herat. 4, Od. 8.— Vilr. 9, c. 9. — 

Plin. 34, c. 8. 1. 36, c. 5 An JEtolian 

who raised some forces to assist Ptolemy Epi- 
phanes, king of Egypt, against liis enemies 
Antioclms and his allies. Tie afterwards con- 
spired against the Egyptian monarch, and was 

put to death, B. C. i 96. An ambassador 

to the court of the emperor Domitian. 
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Scorn 1 ai, a town of Thessaly. 

Scon nisei and Scoiu>isca£, a people of 
Pannonia and Thrace, well known during the 
reign of the Homan emperors for their bar- 
banty and uncivilized manners. They were 
fond of di inking human blood, and they ge- 
nerally sacrificed their captive enemies to 
their gods. Liu. 41, c. 19. — Sirab. 7. — 
Flor. 5, c. 4. 

Scoti, the ancient inhabitants of Scotland, 
mentioned as different fiom the Piets. C lau- 
du m. de lion. 5 , Cons. v. 54. 

Scot! n us, a surname of Heraclitus. Sirab. 
15. 

Scotussa, a town of Thessaly at the 
north of Larissa and of the Peneus, destroyed 
by Alexander of Plierae. Lw. 28, c. 5 & 

7. 1. 56, c. 14 Strab. 7 & 9. — Fans. 6 , 

c. 5. — — Another in Macedonia. Phn. 4, 
c. 10. 

Scm sonia, a daughter of Scribonius, 
nhomanied Augustus after lie had divorced 
Claudia. lie had by her a daughter, the 
celebrated Julia. Sciibonia was some time 
after lepudiated, that Augustus might many 
Li via. She had been monied twice before 
she became the wife of the emperor. Sue* 

ton. in Aug. 62. A woman who married 

Crassus. 

Sckibonianus, a mail in the age of Nero. 
Some of his friends wished him to he compe- 
titor foi the imperial pui pie against Vespasian, 

which he declined. Tacit. H. 4, c. 59. 

There were also two brothers of that name, 
who did nothing without each other’s consent. 
Id. 4, c. 41. 

Scribonius, a man who made himself 

master of the kingdom of Bosphorus. A 

physician in the age of Augustus and Tibe- 
rius, A man who wrote annals, A. D. 

22. The best edition of Scribonius is that 

of Patav. 4 to. 1 655 . A friend of Pom- 

pey, ike. 

Scultenna, a river of Gaul Cispadana, 
falling into the Po, now called Hanaro. Liv. 
41, c. 12 & 18. — Plin. 5 , c. 16. 

Scvlac£u3i, a town of the Brutii, built 
by Mnesthcus at the bead of an Athenian co- 
lony. As Virgil has applied the epithet JSfa- 
oifragum to Scylaceum, some suppose that 
either the poet was mistaken in his know- 
ledge of the place, because there are no ap- 
parent dangers to navigation there, or that he 
confounds this place with a promontory of the 
same name on the Tuscan sea. Servius ex- 
plains this passage by supposing that the houses 
of the place were originally built with the 
shipwrecked vessels of Ulysses’ fleet, a most 
puerile explanation ! Vbg. JEn. 5, v. 553. 
~ Strab. 6. 

Scvlax, a geographer and mathematician 
of Caria, in the age of Darius, son of Hys- 
taspes, about 5 50 years before Christ. Ho 
was commissioned by Darius to make discove- 
ries in the east, and after a journey of 50 
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months he visited Egypt. Some suppose that 
he was the first who invented geographical ta- 
bles. The latest edition of the Penplus of 
Scylax, is that of Gronovius, 4to. L. But. 

1597. — Heiodot. 4, c. 44. — Strab. A 

river of Cappadocia. 

Scvlla, a daughter of Nisus, king of 
Megara, who became enamoured of Minos, 
as that monarch besieged her fathei’s capi- 
tal. To make him sensible of her passion, 
she informed him that she would deliver 
Megara into his hands if he promised to 
marry her. Minos consented, and as the 
prosperity of Megara depended on a golden 
hair, which w\as on the head of Nisus, 
Scylla cut it of!' as her father was asleep, 
and from that moment the sallies of the Mc- 
gareans were unsuccessful, and the enemy 
easily became master of the place. Scylla was 
disappointed in her expectations, and Minos 
ti eated her with such contempt and ridicule, 
that she threw herself from a tower into the 
sea, or accoiding to other accounts, she was 
changed into a lark by the gods, and her father 
into a hawk. Ovid. Tnst. 2, v. 595. — Pans. 2, 
c. 54. — P roper t. 5, L7.19, v. 21. — Hy gin. fab. 

198. — Virg. O. 1, v. 405, &c. A daughter 

of Typlion, or, as some say, of Phoicys, who 
was greatly loved by Glaucus, one of tire 
deities of the sea. Scylla scorned the ad- 
dresses of Glaucus, and the god, to render 
her more propitious, applied to Circe, whose 
knowledge of herbs and incantations was 
univci sally admired. Circe no sooner saw 
him than she became enamouied of him, 
and instead of giving him the required assist- 
ance, she attempted to make him forget 
Scylla, but in vain. To punish her rival, 
Circe poured the juice of some poisonous 
herbs into the waters of the fountain vriicre 
Scylla bathed, and no sooner had the nymph 
touched the place than she found eveiy part 
of her body below the waist, changed into 
frightful monsters like dogs, which never 
ceased barking. The rest of her body assumed 
an equally hideous form. She found herself 
supported by twelve feet, and she had six dif- 
ferent heads, each with three rows of teeth. 
This sudden metamorphosis so terrified her, 
that she threw herself into that part of the 
sea which separates the coast of Italy and Si- 
cily, where she was changed into rocks, which 
continued to bear her name, and which were 
universally deemed by the ancients as very 
dangerous to sailors, as well as the whirlpool 
of Charybdis on the coast of Sicily. Dui mg 
a tempest the waves are described by modem 
navigators as roaring dreadfully when driven 
into the rough and uneven cavities of the rock. 
Homer. Od. 12, v. 85. — Odd. Met . 14, v. 
66, &c. — Pans. 2, c. 54. — Hygin. Fab. 199. 
— — Some authors, as Properl . 4, M. 4, v. 59, 
& Virg . Bel . 6, V. 74, with Odd. Bast 4, 
v. 5 00, have confounded the daughter of 
Typhon witn the daughter of Nisus, Virg . 



Mn. 5, v. 4:24, &c. A ship hi the fleet of 
iEneas, commanded by Cloanthus, &c. Virg. 
Mix . 5, v. 122. 

ScYLLiEUM, a promontory of Pelopon- 
nesus on the coast of Argolis. A promon- 

tory of the Brutii in Italy, supposed to be the 
same as Scylaceum, near which was the fa- 
mous whirlpool Soy] la, from which the name 
is derived. 

Scyllias, a celebrated swimmer who en- 
riched himself by di\ing after the goods which 
had been shipwrecked in the Persian ships 
near Pelium. It is said, that he could dive 
SO stadia under the water. Herodot. 8, c. 8. — 
Fetus. 10, c. 19. 

JSc’yi Lis and Divcbmis statu.uies of Cietu 
before the age of C’yius king of Pcisia. They 
were said to be sons and pupils of D.edalus, 
and they established a school at Sic} on, whole 
they taught the piuiciples of then piofossion. 
Fans. — Pint. 0(>, c. J. 

Soyllus, (ttulrt,) i town of Achuia, ; 
given to Xenophon by the Lacedemonians. 
St tab. 

Scylurus, a monarch who left 80 sons. 
He called them to his bed-side as he expired, 
and by enjoining them to bieak a bundle of 
sticks tied together, and after wauls sepa- 
lately, he convinced them, that when alto- 
gether firmly united, their power would be 
insupeiable, but if ever disunited, they would 
fail an easy prey to their enemies. Flat, 
de garr. 

Scyppium, a town in the neighbourhood of 
Colophon. Fans. 7, c. 5. 

S Cyras, a river of Laconia. Pans. 5, 
c. 25. 

Scyrias, a name applied to Dcidamia as a 
native of Scyios. Ovid. A. v (782. 

Scyros, a rocky and baueu island in the 
/Cgean, at the distance of about 28 miles 
north-east from Euboea, sixty miles in cir- 
cumference. It was originally in the posses- 
sion of the Pelasgians and Curians, Achilles 
letirod there not to go to the Trojan war, 
and became father of Neoptolemus by Dei- 
damia, the daughter of king Ly comedos. 
Scyros was conquered by the Athenians un- 
der Cimon. Humor, (hi. 10, v. 508. — Ovid. 
Mot. 7, v. 4(74. 1. 15, v. 156. — Fans. 1, c. 7. 
— St rab. 9. 

Scythje, tlie inhabitants of Scythia. [ Vid. 
Scythia.] 

Scythes, or Scytha, a sou of Jupiter 
by a daughter of Tellus. Half his body was 
that of a man, and the rest that of a serpent 
Pie became king of a country which he called 

Scythia. Diod. 2. A son of Hercules and 

Echidna. 

Scythia, a large country situate in the 
most northern paits of Europe and Asia, 
from which circumstance it is generally de- 
nominated European and Asiatic. The most 
northern parts of Scythia w'crc uninhabited 
on account of tire extreme coldness of the 
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climate. The moie southern parts in Asia 
that woio inhabited wcio distinguished by the 
name of Scythia mint § orb a Imtium, dc. 
The boundaries of Scythia were unknown to 
the ancients, as no tia\ oiler had penetiated 
beyond the vast tiacts of land which lav at 
the noith, east, and west Scytliia compre- 
hended the modem kingdoms of Tartary, 
Russia in Asia, Siberia, Muscovy, the Cii- 
mea, Poland, pait of Ilungoiy, Lithuania, 
the northern parts of Germany, Sweden, 
Norway, Sec. The Scythians were divided 
into several nations or tribes; they had no 
cities, but continually changed their habit- 
ations. They inuietl themselves to hear la 
bor and fatigue , they despised money, and 
lived upon milk, and covered themselves 
with the skins of then cattle. The vntues 
seemed to flom-h among them, and that phi- 
losophy and model at ion which other nations 
wished to acquit e by study, seemed natural 
to them. Some authots however represent 
them as a savage and barbaious people, who 
fed upon human flesh, who drank the blood 
of their enemies, and used the skulls of tra- 
vellers as vessels in their sacrifices to then 
gods. The Scythians made several irrup- 
tions upon the more southern provinces ol 
Asia, especially B. C. 624, when they ic- 
mained in possession of Asia Minor for 2tt 
years, and we find them at chfleiont pounds 
extending their conquests in Kuiope, and 
penetrating as far as Egypt. Their govern- 
ment was monarchical, and the deference 
which they paid to their sovereigns was un- 
paialleled When the king died, his body was 
earned th tough evety province, wliote it was 
lecenocl m solemn piocession, and after u aids 
bulled. In the fust centimes after t hrist 
they invaded the Homan empiie with the Sar- 
niatians. [/«/ Sarnmtia.] JJorodat. i, c. 4, 
Scc.—Slrub. l.~-~])i\*d. 2.— Veil. Mur. 5, 0.4. 
— Justin. 2, e. 1, &t\ — Ovid. Mob I, v- 64. 
1. 2, v. 224 

ScythInus, a Greek poet of Tens in Io- 
nia, who wrote iambics. Ding, in lleruc. — 
Jthon. 11. 

Scytiion, a man changed into a woman. 
Ovid. Mol. 4, V. 280. 

SeYTHorous, a town of Syria, said to 
have been built by Bacchus, Strab. 1 0. — 
Plot. 5, e. 18. 

Sc yt hot a u ui, a people of Chersonesus 
Taurica. Fltn. 4, c. 12. 

Scuasta, a town of Judaea. Anothei 

in Cilicia. Ihe name was common to 

several cities, as It was In honor of Au- 
gustus. 

SkbastLv, a city of Anneuia. 

Sabknnytus, a town of the Della in 
Egypt. . The branch of the Nile which flow', 
near it, has been called the St lu unutiv. 
min. 5, e. 10. 

Si, bit us, a small river ol’ Campania, 
falling into the bay of Naples, whence the 

epithet 
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epithet Scbelhis, given to one of the nymphs 
who frequented its borders, and became 
mother of CEbalus by Telon. Firg. Ain. 7, 
v. 754. 

Sebusiani, or Segusiani, a people of 
Celtic Gaul. 

Sectanus, an infamous debauchee in the 
age of Horace. 1 , Sat. 4, v. 1 1 2. 

Secundus Julius, a man who pub- 
lished some harangues and orations in the 

age of the emperor Titus. A favorite 

of Nero. One of the associates of Se- 

janus. 

Seditani, or Sedentani, a people of 
Spain. Ital . 5, v. 572. 

Seduni, an ancient nation of Belgic Gaul. 
Cm. Bell. G. 5. 

Sedusii, a people of Germany near the 
Suevi. Cm. 

Segesta, a town of Sicily founded by 
iEneas, or according to some, by Crinisus. 

[ Ficl. JEgesta.] 

Segestls, a German, friendly to the Ro- 
man interest in the time of Germanicus. 
His daughter married Arminius. Tacit . A. 
1, c. 55. 

Segetia, a divinity at Rome, invoked 
by the husbandmen that the harvest might be 
plentiful. A icg. de Civ. JD. 4, c. 8. — Ma- 
crob. 1 , c. 16. — Blin. 18, c. 2. 

Segni, a people with a town of the same 
name in Belgic Gaul. Cm. B. G* 6. 

Segobrica, a town of Spain near Sagun- 
tum. Blin. 5, c. 5. 

Segonax, a prince in the southern 
parts of Britain, who opposed Cajsar by 
order of Cassivelaunus, &c. Cm. Bell. G. 5, 
c. 22. 

Segontia, or Seguntia, a town of His- 
pania Tarraconensis. Lio. 34, c. 10. 

Segontiaci, a people of Belgic Gaul, who 
submitted to J. Caesar. 

Segovia, a town of Spain, of great 

power in the age of the Calais. There 

was also another of the same name in Lu- 
sitania. Both had been founded by the Cel- 
tiberi. 

Seguntium, a town of Britain, sup- 
posed to be Carnarvon in Wales. Cm. bd. 
G. 5, c. 21. 

Segusiani, a people of Gaul on the Loire. 
Cm. bel. G. 1, c. 10. — Vlin. 4, c. 18. 

Segusio, a town of Piedmont on the Du- 
rias. Blin, 5, c. 17. 

JSlius Sejanus, a native of Vulri- 
num in Tuscany^ who distinguished himself 
in the court of Tiberius. His father's name 
was Seuis Strabo, a Roman knight, com- 
mander of the praetorian guards. His mo- 
ther was descended from the Junian family. 
Sejanus first gained the favors of Caius Cae- 
sar, the grandson of Augustus, but after- 
wards he attached himself to the interest 
and the views of Tiberius, who then 
sat on the imperial throne. The emperor, 
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who was naturally of a suspicious temper, 
was fiee and open with Sejanus, and while 
ho distrusted others, he communicated his 
greatest secrets to this fawning favorite. Se- 
janus impiovedthis confidence, and when he 
had found that he possessed the esteem of 
Tiberius, he next endeavoured to become 
the favorite of the soldiers and the darling 
of the senate. As commander of the prae- 
torian guards he was the second man in Rome, 
and in that important office he made use of 
insinuations and every mean artifice to 
make himself beloved and revered. His af- 
fability and condescension gained him the 
hearts of the common soldiers, and by ap- 
pointing his own favorites and adherents to 
places of trust and honor, all the officers 
and centurions of the army became devoted 
to his interest. The views of Sejanus in 
this were well known ; yet to advance with 
more success, he attempted to gain the af- 
fection of the senators. In this he met with 
no opposition. A man who has the dispo- 
sal of places of honor and dignity, and who 
has the command of the public money, can- 
not but be the favorite of those who are in 
need of his assistance. It is even said, that 
Sejanus gained to his views all the wives of 
the senators, by a private and most secret 
promise of marriage to each of them, when- 
ever he had made himself independent ana 
sovereign of Rome. Yet however success- 
ful with the best and noblest families in 
the empire, Sejanus had to combat num- 
bers in the house of the emperor ; but these 
seeming obstacles were soon removed. All 
the children and grandchildren of Tiberius 
were sacrificed to the ambition of the fa- 
vorite under various pretences ; and Drusus, 
the son of the emperor, by striking Sejanus, 
made bis destruction sure and inevitable. 
Livia, the wife of Drusus, was gained by 
Sejanus, and though the mother of many 
children, she was prevailed upon to assist her 
adulterer in the murder of her husband, and 
she consented to marry him when Drusus 
was dead. No sooner was Drusus poisoned 
than Sejanus openly declared his wish to 
marry Livia, This was strongly opposed by 
Tiberius; and the emperor, by recom- 
mending Germanicus to the senatois for 
his successor, rendered Sejanus bold and 
determined. He was more uigent in his 
demands ; and when he could not gain the 
consent of the emperor, he persuaded him 
to retire to solitude from the noise of Rome 
and the troubles of the government. Ti- 
berius, naturally fond of ease and luxury, 
yielded to his representations, and retired to 
Campania, leaving Sejanus at the head of 
the empire. This was highly gratifying to 
the favorite, and he was now without a mas- 
ter. Prudence and moderation might have 
made him what he wished to be ; but Sejanus 
'offended the whole empire when he declared 

that 



that he was emperor of Rome, and Tibet ins 
only tite dependent prince of the island 
of Caprcas whoie he had retired. Tiberius 
was upon this fully convinced of the designs 
of Sejanus ; and when he had been informed 
that his favoi he had had the meanness and 
audacity to ridicule him by intioducmg 
him on the stage, the emperor oidcrcd 
him to be accused bcfoie the senate. 
Sejanus was deserted by all his pietcndcd 
friends, as soon as by fortune ; and the man 
m ho aspii ed to the empire, and who called 
himself the favorite of the people, the dat ling 
of the pi setorian guards, and the companion 
of Tiberius, v, as seized w itliout resistance, and 
the suiui day strangled in prison, A. D. 51. 
II is remains were exposed to the fuiy and 
insolence of tlie populace, and afterwards 
tin own into tlie Tiber. 1 1 is childtcn and 
all liis lelations were imolved in his min, 
and Tiberius sacrificed to liis resentment 
and suspicions, all those who were even 
connected with Sejanus, or had shared 
his favoi s and enjoyed his confidence. 
Tacit. 3, Ann . &c. •— * 22 in 58. — — Suet, in 
Tib. 

Cs . Sfius, a Roman who had a famous 
horse of large size and uncommon beauty. 
He was put to death by Antony, and it was 
observed, that whoever obtained possession 
of his horse, which was supposed to lie of 
the same race as the horses of Diomedes de- 
stroyed by Hercules, and which was called 
Sejanus equus , became unfortunate and lost 
all his property, with every member of his 
family. Hence arose tlie proveib, tile homo 
kabet Sejanum cqvum, applied to such as 
were oppressed with misfortunes. An. Gel - 
Hus, 5, c . 9. 

Seius Strabo, the father of Sejanus, was 
a Roman knight, and commander of the 
praetorian guards. 

Sklasia. f Vid . Sellasia.] 

Selemnus, a river of Achaia. Taus. 7, 
c. 23. [ Vid. Selimnus.j 

Sflene, the wife of Antiochus, king of 
Syria, put to death by Tigranes, king of Ar- 
menia. She was daughter of Physcon, king 
of Egypt, and had first married her brother 
Eathurus, according to the custom of her 
country, and afterwards by desire of her 
mother, her other brother Gryphus. At tlie 
death of Gryphus she had married Antiochus, 
surnamed Eusebes, the son of Antiochus 
Cyzicenus, by whom she had two sons. Ac- 
cording to Appian, she first married tlie 
father, and after his death, his son Eusebes. 
Appian. Syr. See. 

Seleuckna, or Seeeucis, a country of 
Syria, in Asia. [Vid. Seleucia.] 

Seleucia, a town of Syria, on the sea 
shore, generally called jpieria , to distinguish 
it from others of the same name. There 
were no less than eight other cities which 
were called Seleucia, and which had all re- 
ceived their name from Seleucus Nkator. 
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They were all situate in the kingdom of 
Syria, in Cilicia, and near tlie Euphrates. 
/'Yor. 3, c. 1 1. — 2*1 ut. in J2em. — Aft In, I. 

e. 12. — Si rob. 1 1 & 15. — Tim. 6\ c. 26 

Also the residence of tlie Parthian kings. 

Cic . 8 1-1. 

Sfleucidje, a surname given to those 
monarehs who sat on the tin one of S\ria, 
which was founded by Seleucus, the son oi 
Antiochus, from whom tlie word is derived. 
The era of the Selcucida? begins with the 
taking of Babylon by Seleucus, Ik C. 51 ‘2, 
and ends at the conquest of Syria by Pom - 
pey, B. C. 65. The order in which these 
monai chs reigned, is shown in tlie account of 
Syria. [Vid. Syria.] 

Si-lkucis, a cli\ision of Syria, which io- 
ceived its name fiom Seleucus, the foundci 
of tlie Syrian empire, after the death of 
Alexander the Great. It was also called 7>- 
Lrnpohs , fiom the four cities which it contained, 
called also sister cities ; Seleucia called after 
Seleucus Antioch called after his father, 
Laodicea after his mother, and Apamea after 
his wife. St mb. 16. 

Seleucus, 1st, one of the captains of 
Alexander the Groat, surnamed Nicai.n', or 
I'iUorious , was son of Antiochus. After 
tlie king’s death, he teceived Babylon as 
his province ; but liis ambitious views, and 
Ins attempt to destroy Eumenes as lie 
passed through his territories, rendered 
him so unpopular, that he fled for safety 
to the court of liis friend Ptolemy, king 
of Egypt. He was soon after enabled to 
recover Babylon, which Antigonus bad 
seized in his absence, and be encreascd 
bis dominions by the immediate conquest 
of Media, and some of the neighbouring 
provinces. When he had strengthened him- 
self in his empire, Seleucus imitated the 
example of the rest of the generals ot 
Alexander, and assumed the title of inde- 
pendent monarch. He afterwards made 
war against Antigonus, with the united forces 
of Ptolemy, Cassander, and Lysimaclms; 
and after this monarch had been conquered 
and slain, his territories were divided among 
his victorious enemies. When Seleucus be- 
came master of Syria, he built a city there, 
which he called Antioch, in honor of his 
father, and made it the capital of his domi- 
nions. He also made war against Demetrius 
and Lysimachus, though he had originally 
married Stratonice, the daughter of the 
foimer, and had lived in the closest friendship 
with the latter. Seleucus was at last mur- 
dered by one of his servants called Ptolemy 
Ceraunus, a man on whom lie bestowed the 
greatest favors, and whom he had distinguished 
by acts of tlie most unbounded confidence. 
According to Arrian, Seleucus was tlie greatest 
and most powerful of tlie princes who in- 
herited the Macedonian empire after the death 
of Alexander. His benevolence has been 
commended ; and it has been observed, that 



he conquered not to enslave nations, but to 
make them more happy. He founded no 
less than 5 4 cities in different parts of his 
empire, which he peopled with Greek colo- 
nies, whose national industry, learning, re- 
ligion, and spirit, were communicated to the 
indolent and luxuiious inhabitants of Asia. 
Seleucus was a great benefactor to the 
Greeks; he restored to the Athenians the 
library and statues which Xerxes had car- 
ried away from their city when he invaded 
Greece, and among them were those of 
Harmodius, and Aristogiton. Seleucus was 
murdered 280 years before tlie Christian 
era, in the 52d year of his reign, and the 
78th, or according to others the 75d year 
of his age, as he was going to conquer 
Macedonia, where he intended to finish 
his days in peace and tranquillity in that 
province w r hcre he was bom. Ho was 
succeeded by Anliochus Soter. Justin . 15, 
c. 4. 1. 15, c 4. 1. 16, c. 5, Sec. — Plut. 
in J)cm. — Plui. 6, c. 17. — Pans. 8, c. 51. 

— Joseph. Ant. 12. The 2d, surnamed 

Calhniciis, succeeded his father Antiochus 
Theus on the throne of Syria. He at- 
tempted to make war against Ptolemy, 
king of Egypt, but his fleet was shipwrecked 
in a violent storm, and his armies soon after 
conquered by his enemy. He was at last 
taken prisoner by Arsaces, an officer who 
made himself powerful by the dissensions 
which reigned in the house of the Seleucidas, 
between the two brothers, Seleucus and An- 
tiochus; and after he had been a prisoner 
for some time in Parthia, he died of a fall 
from his horse, B. C. 226, after a reign of 
20 years. Seleucus had received the sur- 
name of Pogon , from his long beard, and 
that of CaUinicus , ironically to express his 
very unfortunate reign. He had married 
Laodice, the sister of one of his generals, by 
whom he had two sons, Seleucus and Anti- 
ochus, and a daughter whom he gave in mar- 
riage to Mithridatesking of Pontus. St rub. 1 6. 
— Justin. 27. — Appian. dc Syr. — — The 5d, 
succeeded his father Seleucus 2d, on the 
throne of Syria, and received the surname 
of Cerannus , by antiphrasis, as he was a very 
weak, timid, and irresolute monarch. He 
was murdered by two of his officers, after a 
reign of three years, B. C. 225, and his 
brother Antiochus, though only 15 years old, 
ascended the throne, and rendered himself so 
celebrated that he acquired the name of the 

Great. Appian . The 4th, succeeded his 

father Antiochus the Great, on the throne of 
Syria. He was surnamed Philopat&r, or, 
according to Josephus, Sotei'. I-Iis empire 
had been weakened by the Homans when he 
became monarch, and the yearly tribute of a 
thousand talents to those victorious enemies, 
concurred in lessening his power and conse- 
quence among nations. Seleucus was poi- 
soned after a reign of 12 years, B. C. 175. 
His son Demetrius had been sent to Rome, 
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theie to receive his cducat'on, and he became 
a prince of great abilities. Strab. 16. — 
Justin. 52. — Appian The 5th, suc- 

ceeded his father Demetrius Nicator on 
the throne of Syria, in the 20th year of 
his age. He was put to death in the first 
year of his reign by Cleopatra his mother, 
who had also sacrificed, her husband to her 
ambition. He is not icckoned by many 
historians in the number of the Syrian 

monarchs. The 6th, one of the Seleu- 

cidsc, son of Antiochus Giyphus, killed 
his uncle Antiochus Cyzicenus, who wished 
to obtain the crown of Syria. He was 
some time after banished from his king- 
dom by Antiochus Pius, son of Cyzice- 
nuB, and fled to Cilicia, where he was burnt 
in a palace by the inhabitants, B. C. 95. 

Appian. — Josqih. A prince of Syria, to 

whom the Egyptians offered the crown of 
which they had robbed Auletes. Seleucus 
accepted it, but he soon disgusted his sub- 
jects, and received the surname of Cybio- 
suctcs, or Scullion, for his meanness and 
avarice. He was at last murdered by Be- 
renice, whom he had married. A servant 

of Cleopatra, tlie last queen of Egypt, 
who accused his mistress befoie Octavianus, 
of having secreted part of her jewels and 

treasures. A mathematician intimate 

with Vespasian the Roman emperor. 

A part of the Alps. A Roman consul. 

A celebrated singer. Juv. 10, v. 211. 

A king of the Bosphorus, who died 

B. C. 429. 

Selge, a town of Pamphylia, made a 
colony by the Lacedaemonians. Jiu. 56, 
c. IS. — Strabo. 

Selxmnus, a shepherd of Achaia, who 
for some time enjoyed the favors of the 
nymph Argyra without interruption. Ar- 
gyra was at last disgusted with her lover, 
and tlie shepherd died through melancholy, 
and was changed into a river of the same 
name. Argyra was also changed into a 
fountain, and was fond of mingling her 
waters with those of the Selimnus. Paus. 7, 
c. 25. 

SelInl^s, or Selinus, ( untis ,) a town 
on the southern parts of Sicily, founded 
A. U. C. 127, by a colony from Megara. It 
received its name from >v, parsley , winch 
grew there in abundance. The marks of it* 
ancient consequence aie visible in the vene- 
rable ruins now found in its neighbourhood. 

Virg. ASn. 5, v. 705. — Paus. 6, c. 19. 

A river of Elig in Peloponnesus, which 
watered the town of Scillus. Paus. 5, 

c. 6. Another in Achaia. Another 

in Sicily. — - A river and town of Cilicia, 
where Trajan died. Liv. OS, c. 20. — 

Strab. 14. Two small rivers near 

Diana’s temple at Ephesus. Plin. 5, c. 29. 

A lake at the entrance of the Caystcr. 

Strab. 14. 

Se least a, a town of Laconia, where Cleo- 
• men*** 



monos M'as defeated by the Aclueans, B. C. 
222. Scaice 200 of a body of 50)0 Lacede- 
monian*. suivived the battle. Pint. 

Straeis a river of Peloponnesus falling 
into the Ionian sea. JTomcr . IL 

Sellftas, a people of Thrace near mount 
Ilem us. I Mu 38, c. 40. 

Seijj, an ancient nation of Epirus near 
Dodona. Lucan, 5, v. 180. — Sfrnb. 7. 

Selymuria, a town of Thrace on the Pro- 
pontis. Lau 59, c. 59. 

Sfmm.k, a daughter of Cadmus, by Iler- 
mione, the daughter of Mars and Venus. 
She was tenderly beloved by Jupitei ; but 
Juno, who was always jealous of her hus- 
band’s amours, and who hated the house of 
Cadmus because they weie i elated to the 
goddess of beauty, determined to punish this 
successful uval. She boirowed the gndle of 
Ate, which contained every wickedness, de- 
ceit, and perfidy, and in the foim of Buoe, 
Semele’s nui.se, she visited the house of Ju- 
piter’s mistress. Semele listened with atten- 
tion to the artful admonitions of the false 
Beroe, and was at last persuaded to entreat 
her lover to come to her aims with the 
same majesty as he approached Juno. This 
rash request was heard with horror by Jupi- 
ter ; but as he had sworn by the Styx to 
grant Semele whatever she required, he came 
to her bed attended by the clouds, the light- 
ning, and thunderbolts. The mortal nature 
of Semele could not endure so much majesty, 
and she was instantly consumed with fire. 
The child, however, of which she was 
pregnant, was saved fiom the flames by 
Mercuiy, or according to others by Dirce, 
one of the nymphs of the Achelous, and 
Jupiter placed him in his thigh the lost of 
the time which he ought to have been in 
his mother’s womb. This child w f as called 
Bacchus, or Dionysius. Semele immediately 
after death was honored with immortality 
under the name of Thyone. Some, how- 
ever, suppose that she remained in the in- 
fernal regions till Bacchus her son was per- 
mitted to bring her back. There were in 
tlie temple of Diana, at Trcezcne, two altars 
raised to the infernal gods, one of which 
was over an aperture, through which, as 
Fausanias reports, Bacchus returned from 
hell with his mother. Semele was parti- 
cularly worshipped at Brasiae in Laconia, 
where, according to a certain tradition, she 
had been driven by the winds with her son, 
after Cadmus had exposed her on the sea 
on account of her incontinent amour with 
Jupiter. The mother of Bacchus, though 
she received divine honors, had no temples ; 
she had a statue in a temple of Ceres, 
at Thebes, in Bccotia. Pans. 5, c. 24. 
1. 9, c, 5. — Hesiod '. Tkeog . — Homer . II. 
14, v. 32 5. — Orpheus . Hymn . — Eurip. 
in Dacca.. — ApoUod, 5, c. 4. — Odd. Met. 
3, 7. 254. Fast. 5, v. 715. — JDiod. 5 
& 4. 
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Sfmigtrmaki, a name given to the 
Ilelvetii, a people of Germany. IMu 21, 
c. 58. 

Semiguntus, a gcneial of the Chcrusci, 
taken prisoner by Gcrmamcus, & c. St mb. 
7. 

Semiramis, a celebiated queen of As- 
syria, daughter of the goddess Derceto, by 
a young Assyrian. She was exposed in a 
desait, but her life was preserved by doves 
for one w hole year, till Simmas, one of the 
shepherds of Ninus, found her and biouglit 
lier up as his own child. Semiramis, when 
gi own up, married Menones the governor of 
Nineveh, and accompanied him to the siege 
of Bactia, where by her advice and pru- 
dent diiections, she hastened the king’s ope- 
lations and took the city. These eminent 
semces, but chiefly lier uncommon beauty, 
eiultaied her to Ninus. The monaieh asked 
her of her husband, and offered him in- 
stead, bis daughter Sosana ; but Menones, 
who tenderly loved Scmiiamis, refused, and 
when Ninus had added threats to intrea- 
ties, he hung himself. No sooner -was Me- 
nones dead than Semiramis, who was of an 
aspiring soul, married Ninus, by whom she 
had a son called Ninyas. Ninus was so fond 
of Semiramis, that at her request he re- 
signed the crown to her, and commanded 
her to be pioclaimed queen and sole em- 
press of Assyria. Of this, however, he had 
cause to repent ; Semiramis put him to death, 
the better to establish herself on the throne, 
and when she had no enemies to fear at 
home, she began to repair the capital of her 
empire, and by her means Babylon became 
the most supeib and magnificent city in 
the world. Shu visited eveiy pait of her 
dominions, and left o\eiy where humor, 
tal monuments of her greatness and benevo- 
lence. To render the roads passable and 
communication easy, she hollowed mountains 
and filled up vallies; and water was con- 
veyed at a great expence, by large and 
convenient aqueducts, to barren desaris and 
unfruitful plains. She was not less distin- 
guished as a warrior, many of the neigh- 
bouring nations were conquered; and when 
Semiramis was once told as &he was dressing 
her hair, that Babylon had revolted, she 
left her toilette with precipitation, and though 
only half dressed, she refused to have the 
rest of her head adorned before the sedition 
was quelled and tranquillity re-established, 
Semiramis has been accused of licentious- 
ness, and some authors have observed 
that she regularly called the strongest and 
stoutest men in her army to her arms, and 
afterwards put them to death that they 
might not be living witnesses of her incon- 
tinence. Her passion for her son was also 
unnatural, and it was this criminal propen- 
sity which induced Ninyas to destroy his 
mother with his own hands. Some say that 
Semiramis was changed into a dove after 

death, 



death, and received immortal honors in As- 
syria. It is supposed that she lived about 
1965 years before the Christian era, and 
that she died in the 62d year of her age, 
and the 25th of her reign. Many fabulous 
reports have been propagated about Semira- 
*nis, and some have declared that for some 
time she disguised herself and passed for her 
son Ninyas. Val. Max. 9, c. 5. — Herodot. 
1, c» 1 84. — JDiod, 2. — Mela, 1, c. 5. — 
Strab. 5. — Paterc. 1, c. 6. — Justin . 1, c. 1, 
&c. — Propert. 5, el. 11, v. 21. — Plut. cle 
Fort. <$;<?. — Ovid. Amor. 1, el. 5, v. 11. 
Met. 4, v. 58. — Marcell. 14, c. 6. 

Semnones, a people of Italy on the bor- 
ders of Umbria. Of Germany on the 

Elbe and Oder. 

Semones, inferior deities of Rome, that 
were not in the number of the 12 great 
gods. Among these were Faunus, the Sa- 
tyrs, Priapus, Vertumnus, Janus, Pan, Si- 
lenus, and all such illustrious heroes as had 
leceived divine honors after death. The 
word seems to be the same as semi homines , 
because they were inferior to the supreme 
gods and superior to men. Ovid. Fast. 6, 
v. 21 5. 

Semosanctus, one of the gods of the Ro- 
mans among the Indigetes, or such as were 
bom and educated in their country. 

Sempronia, a Roman matron, mother 
of the two Gracchi, celebrated for her learn- 
ing, and her private as well as public vir- 
tues. Also a sister of the Gracchi, who 

is accused of having assisted the triumvirs 
Carbo, Gracchus, and Flaccus, to murder 
her husband Scipio Africanus the younger. 
The name of Sempronia was common to 
the female descendants of the family of the 
Sempronii, Gracchi, and Scipios. 

Sempronia lex de magistratibus , by C. 
Sempronius Gracchus, the tribune, A. TJ. C. 
630, ordained that no person who had been 
legally deprived of a magistracy for misde- 
meanors, should be capable of bearing an 
office again. This law was afterwards re- 
pealed by the author. Another, de civi- 

tate , by the same, A. U. C. 630. It or- 
dained that no capital judgment should be 
passed over a Roman citizen without the 
concurrence and authority of the senate. 
There were also some other regulations, in- 
cluded in this law. Another, de comitiis , 

by the same, A. U. C. 635. It ordained 
that in giving their votes, the centuries 
should be chosen by lot, and not give it ac- 
cording to the order of their classes. An- 
other, de comitiis, by the same, the same 
year, which granted to the Latin allies of 
Rome, the privilege of giving votes at 
elections, as if they were Roman citizens. 
— Another, de provmciis, by the same, 
A. U. C. 630. It enacted that the senators 
should be permitted before the assembly of 
the consular comiiia , to determine as they 
pleased the particular provinces which should 
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be proposed to the consuls, to be divided by 
lot, and that the tribunes should be de- 
prived of the power of interposing against 

a decree of the senate. * — Another, called 

Agraria prima, by T. Sempronius Gracchus 
the tribune, A. U. C. 620. It confirmed 
the lex agraria Licinia, and enacted that all 
such as were in possession of more lands 
than that law allowed, should immediately 
resign them, to be divided among the 
poor citizens. Three commissioners were 
appointed to put this law into execution; 
and its consequences were so violent, as it 
was directly made against the nobles and 
senators, that it cost the author his life. — 
Another, called Agi'aria altera, by the same. 
It required that all the ready money 
which was found in the treasury of At- 
talus, king of Pergamus, who had left the 
Romans his heirs, should be divided among 
the poorer citizens of Rome, to supply 
them with all the various instruments re- 
quisite in husbandry, and that the lands of 
that monarch should be farmed by the Ro - 
man censors, and the money drawn from 
thence should be divided among the people. 

Another, ftumentaria, by C. Sempi omits 

Gracchus. It required that a certain quan- 
tity of com should be distributed among the 
people, so much to every individual, for 
which it was required that they should only 
pay the trifling sum of a semissis, and a triens. 

Another, de usurd , by M. Sempronius, 

the tribune, A. U. C. 560. It ordained 
that in lending money to tile Latins and 
the allies of Rome, the Roman laws 
should be observed as well as among the 

citizens. Another, de judicibus, by the 

tribune C. Sempronius, A. U. C. 650. 
It required that the right of judging, 
which had been assigned to the Senatorian 
Older by Romulus, should be transferred 

from them to the Roman knights. 

Another, militaris, by the same, A. U. C. 
650. It enacted that the soldiers should 
be clothed at the public expence without 
any diminution of their usual pay. It 
also ordered that no person should be 
obliged to serve in the army before the age 
of 17. 

Sempronius, A. Atratinus, a senator 
who opposed the Agrarian law, which was 
proposed by the consul Cassius, soon after 
the election of the tribunes. — — L. Atra- 
tinus, a consul A. U. C. 310. He was 
one of the first censors with his colleague 

in the consulship, Papirius. Caius, a 

consul summoned before an assembly of 
the people because he had fought with ill 

success against the Volsd. Bloesus, a 

consul who obtained a triumph for some 
victories gained in Sicily. — — Sophus, a 
consul against the iEqui. He also fought 
against the Picentes, and during the en- 
gagement there was a dreadful earthquake. 
The soldiers were terrified, but Sophus en- 
couraged 
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rnurngcd them, and observed that the earth 
trembled only for fear of changing its old 

masters. A man who proposed a law 

that no person should dedicate a temple or 
altar, without the previous approbation of 
the magistrates, A. U. C. 4*49. He repu- 
diated his wife because she had gone to see 
a spectacle without his permission or know- 
ledge. Rufus, a senator, banished from 

the senate, because he had killed a crane to 

serve him as food. Tuditanus, a man 

sent against Sardinia by the Romans. 

A legionary liibunc, who led away fiom 
Canute the remaining part of the soldiers 
who had not been killed by the Carthagi- 
nians. lie was afterwards consul, and 
fought in the field against Annibal with 
great success. He was killed in Spain.— 
Tiberius Longus. a Roman consul defeated 
by the Caithagim.ms in an engagement 
which he had begun against the approbation 
of his colleague C. Scipio. He afterwards 
obtained victones over Ilanno and the 
Gauls. Tiberius Gracchus, a consul who 
defeated the Carthaginians and the Campa- 
nians. lie was afterwards betrayed by Ful- 
vius, a Lucanian, into the hands of the 
Carthaginians, and was killed, after he had 
made a long and bloody resistance against 
die enemy. Annibal showed great honor 
to his remains ; a fuueral pile was raised at 
the head of the camp, and the enemy’s ca- 
valry walked round it in solemn procession. 

Gracchus, a man who had debauched 

Julia. [Viel. Gracchus.] An eunuch, 

made governor of Rome by Caracalla. — — — 
Densus, a centurion of a protorum cohort 
who defended the peison of Galba against 
his assassins. He was killed in the at- 
tempt. The father of the Gracchi. 

[rid. Gracchus.] A censor, who was 

also sent as ambassador to the court of 

Egypt. A tribune of the people, &c. 

Tacil. — Flor. — Liu. — Plul. Cess. — Ap- 

plan* An emperor. [ Vid . Satur- 

ninus.] 

Slmujrium, a place near Rome, where 
Apollo had a temple. Cic- Phil. 6, 6. 

Sena, or SENOGAWaA, a town of Um- 
bria in Italy, on die Adriatic, built by die 
Senones, after they had made an irruption 
into Italy, A. U. C. 596 ; and on diat ac- 
count called Gallica. There was also a small 
river in the neighbourhood which bore die 
name of Sena. It was near it that Asdrubal 
was defeated by Cl. Nero. C. Nq>. in Ca~ 
tone . — Sil. 8, v. 454. — Liv. 27, c. 46. — 
Cic - Prut. 18. 

Sen at us, the chief council of the state 
among the Romans. The members of this 
body, called senalvres on account of dieir 
age, and patres on account of their authonlp, 
were of die greatest consequence in the re- 
public. The senate was first instituted by 
Romulus, to govern the city, and to preside 
over die affairs of the state during his absence. 
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This was continued by his successors; but 
Tarquiu die Second disdained to consult i. 
them, and by having his own council cho&ett 
from his favorites, and from men who were 
totally devoted to his interest, he diminished 
the authority and the consequence of the 
senators, and slighted the concurrence of the 
people. The senators whom Romulus cre- 
ated were an hundred, to whom he after- 
wards added the same number when die 
Sabines had migrated to Rome. Tarquin die 
ancient made the senate consist of 500, and 
tins number remained fixed for a long time. 
After die expulsion of the hist Taiquln whose 
tyranny had thinned the patiiciuns us well as 
the plebeians, 10' 1 new senatois were chosen 
to complete die 500; and as they weie 
called conscripts, the senate ever afterwards 
consisted of members who were denominated 
jmhes, and conscripti. Hie number conti- 
nued to fluctuate during the times of the 
republic, but gradually increased to 700, and 
afterwards to 900 under Julius Caesar, who 
filled the senate with men of every rank 
and order. Under Augustus, the senators 
amounted to 1000, but this number was in- 
duced to 500, which being the cause of 
complaints, induced the emperor to limit the 
number to 600. The place of a senator was 
always bestowed upon merit; the monarchs 
had the privilege of choosing the members, 
and after the expulsion of the Tarquins, it 
was one of the rights of the consuls, till the 
election of the censors, who, from their office, 
seemed most capable of making choice of 
men whose character was irreproachable, 
whose morals were pure, and relations 
honorable. Sometimes the assembly of the 
people elected senators, but it was only 
upon some extraordinary occasions; there 
was also a dictator chosen to fill up the 
number of the senate after the battle of 
Cannae. Only particular families were admit- 
ted into the senate; and when the plebeians 
were permitted to share the honors of the 
state, it was then required that they should 
be bom of free citizens. It was also required 
that the candidates should be knights be- 
fore their admission into the senate. They 
were to be above the age of 25, and to have 
previously passed through the inferior offices 
of quscstor, tribune of the people, edilo, prae- 
tor, and consul. Some, however, suppose 
that the senators whom Romulus chose 
were all old men ; yet liis successors ne- 
glected this, and often men who were be- 
low the age of 25 were admitted by cour- 
tesy into the senate. The dignity of a 
senator could not be supported without 
the possession of 80,000 sesterces, or about 
70001. English money; and therefore such 
as squandered away their money, and 
whose fortune was reduced below this 
sum, were generally struck out of the 
list of senators. This regulation was not 
made in the first ages of the republic, when 
Z z the 



the Homans boasted of tlicir povei ty. The 
senators were not permitted to be of any 
trade or profession. They were distinguished 
f»om the rest of the people by their dress; 
they wore the latielavo, half boots of a black 
color, with a crescent or silver buckle in the 
foim of C; but this last honor was con- 
fined only to the descendants of those hun- 
died senators who had been elected by Ro- 
mulus, as the letter C seems to imply. 
They had the sole right of feasting publicly 
in the capitol m ceremonial habits; they sat 
in curule chairs, and at the i epresentation 
of plays and public spectacles, they were ho- 
nored with particular seats. Whenever they 
travelled abroad, even on their own busi- 
ness, they were maintained at the public 
expence, and always found provisions for 
themselves and their attendants ready pre- 
paicd on the road; a privilege that was ge- 
nerally teimed free legation . On public fes- 
tivals they wore the preetexta, or long white 
robe, with purple borders. The right of 
convocating the senate belonged only to the 
inonarclis; and after the expulsion of the 
Tarquins, to the consuls, the dictator, master 
of the horse, governor of Rome, and tribunes 
of the people; but no magistiate could ex- 
ercise this privilege except in the absence 
of a superior officer, the tribunes excepted. 
The time of meeting was geneially three 
times a month, on the calends, nones, and 
ides. Under Augustus they were not as- 
sembled on the nones. It was requisite 
that the place where they assembled should 
have been previously consecrated by the 
augur. Tliis was generally in the temple 
of Concord, of Jupiter Capitolinus, Apollo, 
Castor and Pollux, &c. or in the Curiae 
called Hostilia, Julia, Pompeia, &c. When 
audience was given to foreign ambassadors, 
the senators assembled without the walls of 
the city, either in the temples of Bellona 
or of Apollo; and the same ceremony as 
to their meeting was also observed when 
they transacted business with their generals, 
as the ambassadois of foreign nations, and 
the commanders of armies, while in com- 
mission, were not permitted to appear with- 
in the walls of the city. To render their 
decrees valid and authentic, a certain num- 
ber of members was requisite and such as 
were absent without some proper cause, were 
always fined. In the reign of Augustus, 
400 senators were requisite to make a se- 
nate. Nothing was transacted before sun- 
rise, or after sun-set. In their office the 
senators were the guardians of religion, they 
disposed of the provinces as they pleased, 
they prorogued the assemblies of the people, 
they appointed thanksgivings, nominated their 
ambassadors, distributed the public money, 
and in short, had the management of every 
thing political or civil in the republic, ex- 
cept the creating of magistrates, the enact- 
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mg of laws, and the declarations of war or 
peace, which were confined to the assemblies 
of the people. Rank was always regaided 
in their meetings : the chief magistrates of 
the state, such as the consuls, the prcctoi s, 
and censors, sat first ; after these the inferior 
magistrates, such as the ediles and quaestors, 
and last of all, those that then exercised no 
office in the state. Their opinions weie ori- 
ginally collected, each according to his age ; 
but when the office of censor was instituted* 
the opinion of the jmneeps senatus, or the 
person whose name stood first on the censor’s 
list, was first consulted, and afterwards those 
who were of consular dignity, each in their 
respective order. In the age of Cicero the 
consuls elect were fiist consulted; and in 
the age of Caesar, he was permitted to 
speak first till the end of the year, on whom 
the consul had originally conferred that ho- 
nor. Under the emperors the same rules 
were observed, but the consuls were gene- 
rally consulted before all others. When any 
public matter was introduced into the senate, 
which was always called rferre ad senatum, 
any senator whose opinion was asked* was 
permitted to speak upon it as long as he 
pleased ; and on that account it was often 
usual for the senators to protract their speeches 
till it was too late to determine. When the 
question was put, they passed to the side of 
that speaker whose opinion they approved, 
and a majority of votes was easily collected, 
without the trouble of counting the numbers. 
This mode of proceeding was called pedibus 
in aheujus sententiam ire ; and therefore on 
that account, the senators who had not 
the privilege of speaking, but only die right 
of giving a silent vote, such as bore some 
curule honors, and on that account were 
permitted to sit in the senate, but not to de- 
liberate, were denominated pedarii senatores . 
After the majority had been known, the 
matter was determined, and a senatus con - 
sidtum was immediately written by the clerks 
of the house, at the feet of the chief ma- 
gistrates, and it was signed by all the prin- 
cipal members of the house. When there 
was not a sufficient number of members 
to make a senate, the decision was called 
senatus aulontas ; but it was of no conse- 
quence if it did not afterwards pass into a 
senatus consullum. The tribunes of the peo- 
ple, by the word veto, could stop the de- 
bates, and the decrees of the assembled se- 
nate, as also any one who was of equal 
authority with him who had proposed the 
matter. The senatus consulta were left in 
the custody of the consuls, who could sup- 
press or preserve them ; but about the year 
of Rome 504, they were always deposited 
in the temple of Ceres, and afterwards in 
the treasury, by the ediles of the people. 
The degradation of the senators was made 
by the censor, by omitting their names when 



he called over the list of the senate. This 
was called prtvterire. A senator could be 
again introduced into the senate if he could 
repair his chaiacter, or fortune, which had 
been the causes why the censor had law- 
fully called him unqualified, and had chal- 
lenged his opposition. The meeting of the 
senate was often sudden, except the parti- 
cular times already mentioned, upon any 
emergency. After the death of J. Ca?sar, 
they were not permitted to meet on the 
ides of March, which were called parricidium, 
because on that day the dictator had been 
assassinated. The sons of senators, aftci they 
had put on the toga virilis, were pcimitted 
to come into the senate, but this was after- 
wards limited. \Vul. Papirius.] The rank 
and authority of the senatois, which were 
so conspicuous in the first ages of the re- 
public, and which caused the minister of 
Pyrrhus to declare, that the Roman senate 
was a venerable assembly of kings, dwindled 
into nothing unde/ the emperors. Men of 
the lowest character were admitted into 
the senate; the emperors took pleasure in 
robbing this illustrious body of their privi- 
leges and authority, and the senators them- 
selves, by their manners and servility, con- 
tributed as much as the tyranny of the sove- 
reign to diminish their own consequence; and 
by applauding the follies of a Nero, and the 
cruelties of a Domitian, they convinced the 
world that they no longer possessed sufficient 
prudence or authority to be consulted on 
matteis of weight and importance. In the 
election of successors to the imperial purple 
after Augustus, the appiobation of the se- 
nate was consulted, but it was only a mat- 
ter of courtesy, and the* concurrence of a body 
of men was little regarded who were with- 
out power, and under the contrcul of a mer- 
cenary army# The title of Ciarissimus was 
given to the senators under the emperors, 
and indeed this was the only distinction which 
they had in compensation for the loss of their 
independence. The senate was abolished by 
Justinian, 15 centuries after its first institution 
by Romulus. 

Seneca, M. Annjeus, a native of Cor- 
duba in Spain, who married I lei via, a wo- 
man of Spain, by whom ho had three sons, 
Seneca, the philosopher, Annaeus Novatus, 
and Annaeus Mela, the father of the poet 
Lucan. Seneca made himself known by 
some declamations, of which he made a col- 
lection from the most celebrated orators of 
the age ; and from that circumstance, and 
for distinction, he obtained the appellation 
of declamator. He left Corduba, and went 
to Rome, where he became a Roman knight. 
His son L. Annceus Seneca, who was bom 
about six years before Christ, was early dis- 
tinguished by his extraordinary talents. He 
was taught eloquence by bis father, and re- 
ceived lessons in philosophy from the best 
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and most celebrated stoics of the agn. As 
one of the follower of the Pythagorean doc- 
trines, Seneca observed the most reserved ab- 
stinence, and in his meals never ate the flesh 
of animals ; but this he abandoned at the 1 e- 
pre&entation of his father, when Tiberius 
threatened to punish some Jews and Egyp- 
tians, who abstained flora certain meats. In 
the character of a pleader, Seneca appeared 
with great advantage, but the fear of Cali- 
gula, who aspired to the name of an elo- 
quent speaker, and who consequently was 
jealous of his fame, deterred him from pursu- 
ing his favorite study, and he sought a safer 
employment in canvassing for the honors and 
offices of the state. He was made queestor, 
but the aspersions which were tin own upon 
him on account of a shameful amour with 
Julia Li villa, removed him from Rome, and 
tiie emperor banished him for some time into 
Corsica. During his banishment, the philo- 
sopher wrote some spirited epistles to his 
mother, remarkable for elegance of language 
and for sublimity; but he soon forgot his phi- 
losophy and disgraced himself by his flatteries 
to the emperor, and in wishing to be recalled, 
even at the expence of his innocence and 
character. The disgrace of Messalina at 
Rome, and the marriage of Agrippina with 
Claudius, proved favorable to Seneca ; and 
after he had remained five years in Corsica, 
he was recalled by the empress to take care 
of the education of her son Nero, who was 
destined to succeed to the empire. In the 
honorable duty of preceptor, Seneca gained 
applause ; and as long as Nero followed his 
advice, Rome enjoyed tranquillity, and be- 
lieved herself safe and happy under the admi- 
nistration of the son of Agrippina. Some, 
however are clamorous against the philoso- 
pher, and observe that Seneca initiated his 
pupil in those unnatural vices, and abomina- 
ble indulgences, which disgraced him as a 
monarch and as a man. This may be the 
language of malevolence, or the insinuation 
of jealousy. In the corrupted age of Nero, 
the preceptor had to withstand the clamors 
of many wicked and profligate ministers ; 
and if he had been the favorite of the em- 
peror, and shared his pleasures, his debauchery 
and extravagance, Nero would not perhaps 
have been so anxious of destroying a man 
whose example, from vicious inclinations, he 
could not follow, and whose salutary pre- 
cepts his licentious associates forbad him to 
obey. Seneca was loo well acquainted with 
the natural disposition of Nero to think him- 
self secure; he had been accused of hav- 
ing amassed the most ample riches, and of' 
having built sumptuous bouses, and adorned 
beautiful gardens, during the four years in 
which he had attended Nero as a preceptor, 
and therefore he desired his imperial pupil to* 
accept of the riches, and the possessions which 
his attendance on his person had procured , 
Z at 2 ami 
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and to permit him to retire to solitude and 
study. Nero refused with artful duplicity, 
and Seneca, to avoid further suspicions, kept 
himself at home for some time as if laboring 
under a disease. In the conspiracy of Piso, 
which happened some time after, and in 
which some of the most noble of the Homan 
senators were concerned, Seneca’s name was 
mentioned by Natalis, and Nero, who was 
glad of an oppoitunity of sacrificing him to 
his secret jealousy, ordered him to destroy 
himself. Seneca very probably was not ac- 
cessary to the conspiracy, and the only thing 
which could be pioduced against him as a 
crimination, was trivial and unsatisfactory. 
Piso, as Natalis declared, had complained 
that he never saw Sencca, s and the philosopher 
had observed in answer, that it was not pro- 
per or conducive to their common interest, 
to see one another often. He further pleaded 
indisposition, and said that his own life de- 
pended upon the safety of Piso’s person. 
Seneca was at table with his wife Paulina and 
two of his friends, when the messenger from 
Nero arrived. He heaid the words which 
commanded him to destroy himself, with 
philosophical firmness, and even with joy ; 
and observed, that such a mandate might have 
long been expected from a man who had 
murdered his own mother, and assassinated 
all his friends. He wished to dispose of his 
possessions as he pleased, but this was icfused ; 
and when he heard this, lie turned to his 
friends who were weeping at his melancholy 
fate, and told them, that since he could not 
leave them what he believed his own, lie 
would leave them at least his own life for an 
example, an innocent conduct which they 
might imitate, and by which they might 
acquire immortal fame. Against their tears 
and wailings he exclaimed with firmness, 
and asked them whether they had not learnt 
better to withstand the attacks of fortune, and 
the violence of tyranny? As for his wife, he 
attempted to calm her emotions, and when 
she seemed resolved to die with him, he said 
he was glad to find his example followed 
with so much constancy. Their veins were 
opened at the same moment, but the life of 
Paulina was preserved, and Nero, who was 
partial to her, ordered the blood to be stopped ; 
and from that moment, according to some 
authors, the philosopher’s wife seemed to 
rejoice that she could still enjoy the comforts 
of life, Seneca’s veins bled but slowly, and 
it has been observed, that the sensible and 
animated conversation of liis dying moments 
was collected by his friends, and that it has 
been preserved among his works. To hasten 
his death he drank a dose of poison, but it 
had no effect, and therefore he ordered him- 
self to be carried into a hot bath, to accelerate 
•the operation of the draught, and to make 1 
the blood flow more freely. This was at- 
tended with no better success; and as the sol- 


diers were clamorous, he was carried into a 
stove, and suffocated by the steam, on the 
12<h of April, in the 6Jth year of the Chris- 
tian era, in his Bod year. Ilis body was 
burnt without pomp or funeral ceremony, ac- 
cording to his will, which he had made when 
he enjoyed the most unbounded favois of 
Nero* The compositions of Seneca are nu- 
merous, and chiefly on moral subjects. He 
is so much admired for his refined sentiments 
and virtuous precepts, for his moiality, his 
constancy, and his innocence of manners, that 
St. Jerome has not hesitated to rank him 
among Christian writers. His style is nei- 
vous, it abounds with ornament, and seems 
well suited to the taste of the age in which 
he lived. The desire of recommending him- 
self and his writings to the world, obliged 
him too often to depreciate the merit of the 
ancients, and to sink into obscurity. His 
treatises are dc ird , de consolalione, de Prodden- 
tux , de t rang militate animi , de chmenLia , da 
sapient is constant id, de otio sapientis , do bred- 
late vitee , de benejiciis , dc vita beatd , besides 
his n at urates t/iuestiones, ludus in Claudium , 
moi at letters, &c. There are also some tra- 
gedies ascribed to Seneca. Quintilian sup- 
poses that the Medea is his composition, and 
according to others, the Trans and the Ihppo- 
It/ tits, wore also written by him, and the Aga- 
memnon, Hercules fare ns, Thi/csles $ Hercules 
m Oetd by his father Seneca the declaimer. 
The best editions of Seneca are those of Ant- 
werp, fol. 10' 15, and of Gronovius, 5 vols. 
Amst. 1672; and those of his tragedies, are that 
of Schroder’s, 4to. Delph. 1728, and the 8vo. 
of Gronovius, L. I3at. 1682. Tacit . Ann. 12, 
Sec. — Dio Sueton. in Ner. cj-c. — Quintil. 

Claudius Senecio, one of Nero’s fa- 
vorites, and the associate of his pleasures and 
debauchery. Tullius, a man who con- 

spired against Nero, and was put to death 
though he turned informer against the rest ot 

the conspirators. A man put to death by 

JDomitian, for writing an account of the life 
of Helvidius, one of the emperor’s enemies. 

— — One of Constantine’s enemies. A 

man who fioxn a restless and aspiring disposi- 
tion acquired the surname of Grandio. Seneca 
suas. 1. 

Senia, a town of Liburnia, now Segna. 
Plin. 5, c. 21. 

Senna, or Sena, a river of Umbria. 

[ Vid . Sena.] Lucan . % v. 407. 

Senones, an uncivilized nation of Gal- 
lia Transalpina, who left their native pos- 
sessions, and under the conduct of Brennus 
invaded Italy, and pillaged Home. They 
afterwards united with the Umbri, Latins, 
and Etrurians to make war against the Ro- 
mans, till they were totally destroyed by 
Dolabclla. The chief of their towns in that 
part of Italy where they settled near Umbria, 
and which from them was called Senogallia, 
were Fanum Fortunse, Sena, Pisaurum, and 

Ariminum. 



Arinrinum. [ Vid. Cimbri.] Lucan, 1, v. 254.. 
— Sil. 8, v. 454. — Lie. 5, c. 55, &c . — 

JFVor. A people of Germany near the 

Suevi. 

Sentia lex de senate, by C. Sentius the 
consul, A. U. C. 7 5 1, enacted tlie choosing 
of proper persons to fill up the number of 
senators. 

Sfntinum, a town of Umbria. Liv. 10, 
c. 27 & 50. 

Sentius Cn. a governor of Syria, under 
the empeiois. A governor of Mace- 
donia. Septimius, one of the soldieis of 

Pompey, who assisted the Egyptians in mur- 
dering him. A Homan empei’or. [ T'id. 

Severus.] A mi iter m the leign of the 

emperor Alexandei, of whose life he wrote 
an account in Latin, or, accoiding to others, 
in Greek. 

Sepias, a cape of Magnesia in Thessaly, 
at the noi th of Euboea, now St. George. 

Seplasia, a place of Capua, wheie oint- 
ments were sold. Cic. l*is. 7 & 1 1. 

Septem aqu^e, apportion of the lake near 
Reatc. Cic . 4. Att. 15. Fratres, a moun- 

tain of Mauritania, now Gebcl-Mousa. Strab. 

17 . Maria, the entrance of the seven 

mouths of the Po. 

Septempfda, a town of Picenum. 

Septebion, a festival observed once in 
nine years at Delphi, in honor of Apollo. 
It was a representation of the pursuit of Py- 
thon, by Apollo, and of the victory obtained 
by the god. 

Tit. Septimius, a Roman knight distin- 
guished by his poetical compositions both 
lyric and tragic. He was intimate with Au- 
gustus as well as Horace, who has addressed 
the 6 of his 2 lib. of Odes to him. A cen- 

turion put to death, &c. Tacit . A. 1, e. 52. 

A native of Africa, who distinguished 

himself at Rome as a poet. He wrote among 
oilier things an hymn in praise of Janus. 
Only 1 1 of his verses are preserved. J )f. Te- 
rent. — - Crinitus in vita . 

L. Septimulpius, a iriend of C. Grac- 
chus. He suffered himself to be bribed by 
Opimius, and had the meanness to carry his 
friend’s head fixed to a pole through the 
streets of Rome. 

Sepyiia, a town of Cilicia, taken by Cicero 
when ho presided over that province. Cic. ad 
Lie. 15, c. 4. 

SequXna, a river of Gaul, which separates 
the territories of the Belgae and the Celtic, 
and is now called la Seine. Strab . 4. — 
Mela, 5, c. 2. — Lucan . 1, v. 425. 

Sequani, a people of Gaul near the ter- 
ritories of the -Mui, between the Soane and 
mount Jura, famous for their wars against 
Rome, &c. [Vid. iEduh] The country 
which they inhabited is now called Tranche 
Conipli, or TJpprn Burgundy. Cccs. bell , G. 

Sequinius, a native of Alba, who mar- 
ried one of his daughters to Curiatius of 
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Alba, and the other to Horatms, a citizen of 
Rome. The two daughters were brought to 
bed on the same day, each of three male 
children. 

Sfuapio, a surname given to one of the 
Soipios, because he lesembleda swine-herd of 
that name. ■ — A Greek poet who Uoiished 
in the age of Trajan. He was intimate with 
Plutaich. — An Egyptian put to death by 
Achillas, when lie came at the head of an 
embassy from Ptolemy, who was a prisoner 

in the hands of J. Coisar. A painter. 

Plot. 55, c. 10. 

Sfrapis, one of the Egyptian deities, sup- 
posed to be the same as Osiris. Tie had a 
magnificent temple at Memphis, another very 
rich at Alexandna, and a third at Canopus. 
The vvoiship of Scrapis w r as intioducod at 
Rome, by the emperor Antoninus Pius, A.D. 
140*, and the mysteries celebiated on the Oth 
of May, but with so much licentiousness that 
the senate were soon after obliged to abolish 
them. Herodotus, who speaks in a very cir- 
cumstantial manner of the deities, and of the 
religion of the Egyptians, makes no mention 
of the god Scrapis. Apollodorus says it it 
the same as the bull Apis. Pans. 1, c. 18. 
1. 2, c. 51. — Tacit. Mist. 4, c. 85. — Strab . 
17. — Martial. 9, ep. 50. 

Serbonis, a lake between Egypt and Pa- 
lestine. 

Serena, a daughter of Theodosius who 
married Stilicho. She was put to death, Ac. 
Clavdian . 

Serenianus, a favorite of Gallus, the bro. 
thcr of Julian. He was put to death. 

Serenus Samonicus, a physician in the 
age of the cmpeior Severus and Caracalhu 
There remains a poem of his composition on 
medicine, the last edition of winch Is that of 
170ft, in 8\o. Amst. — • - Vil ,us, a governor 
of Spain, accused of cruelty in the govern- 
ment of his province, and put to death by 
order of Tiberius. 

Seres, a nation of Asia, according to Pto- 
lemy, between the Ganges and the eastern 
ocean in the modem Thibet They were na- 
turally of a meek disposition. Silk, of which 
the fabrication was unknown to the ancients, 
w ho imagined that the materials were collected 
from the leaves of trees, was brought to Rome 
fiom their country, and on that account it 
received the name of Seri, 'ion, and thence a 
garment or dress of silk is called serica vestis. 
Iteliogabalus the Roman emperor, was the 
lust who wore a silk dress, which at that time 
was sold for its weight in gold. It after- 
wards became very cheap, ami consequently 
was the common dross among the Romans. 
.Some suppose that the Seres arc the same as 
the Chinese. Ptol. 6, c. 16. — II or at. 1, 
od. 29, v. 9, — I.wcctn. 1, v. 39. 1. 10, v. 142 
A 292. — Ovid, Am. 1, el 14, v, 6. — Virg. 
G. 2, v. 121. 

SxRGEsru.s, a sailor in the fleet of -/Eneas, 
% z 5 
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fiom whom the family of the Sergii at Rome 
were descended. Virg. JEn. 5, v. 121. 

Sergia, a Roman matron. She conspiied 
with others to poison their husbands. The 
plot was discovered, and Sergia, with some of 
her accomplices, drank poison and died. 

Sergius, one of the names of Catiline. 

A military tribune at the siege of Veii. 

The family of the Sergii was patrician, and 
branched out into the several families of the 
Fulemtes, SiU, Caliluia ?, Naltce, Ocellce , and 
Fla ad. 

Sergius and Sergiolus, a deformed 
youth, greatly admiied by the Roman 
ladies in Juvenal’s age. Juv. 6, v. 105 & 
seq. 

Seriphus, an island in the JEgean sea, 
about 56 miles in circumference, according 
to Pliny only 12, very barren, and unculti- 
vated. The Romans generally sent their cri- 
minals there in banishment, and it was there 
that Cassius Sever us the orator was exiled, 
and there he died. According to iElian, the 
frogs of this island never croaked, but when 
they were lemoved from the island to another 
place, they weie more noisy and clamorous 
than others, hence the proverb of senphia 
rana , applied to a man who neither speaks 
nor sings. This however is found to be a 
mistake by modern travellers. It was on the 
coast of Seriphos that the chest was discovered 
in which Acrisius had exposed his daughter 
Danae and her son Perseus. Strab. 10. — 
JElian. Aninu 5, c. 57. — Mela, 2, c. 7. — 
Apollod. 1, c. 9. — Tadt. Ann. 4, c. 21. — 
Ovid. Met. 5, v. 242. 1. 7, V. 65. . 

Sermyla, a town of Macedonia. Hero- 
dot. 7, c. 122. 

Seron, a general of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. 

Serranus, a surname given to Cincinna- 
tus, because he was found sowing his fields 
when told that lie had been elected dictator. 
Some however suppose that Serranus was a 
different person from Cincinnatus. Flm. 18, 
c. 5. — Liv. 5, c. 26. — Virg. JEn. 6, v. 844. 

One of the auxiliaries of Turnus, killed 

in the night by Nisus. Virg. JEn. 9, v. 555 . 
— A poet of some merit in Domitian’s 
reign. Juv. 7, v. 80. 

Serrheum, a fortified place of Thrace. 
Liv. 51, c. 16. 

Quintus Sertorius, a Roman general, 
son of Quintus and Rhea, born at Nursia. 
His first campaign was under the great Ma- 
rius, against die Teuiones and Cimbri. He 
visited the enemy’s camp as a spy, and had 
the misfortune to lose one eye in the first 
battle he fought. When Marius and Cinna 
entered Rome and slaughtered all their ene- 
mies, Sertorius accompanied them, but he 
expressed his sorrow and concern at the me- 
lancholy death of so many of his countrymen, 
lie afterwards fled for safety into Spain, when 
Svlla had proscribed him, and in this distant 
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province he behaved himself with so much 
address and valor that he was looked upon 
as the prince of the country. The Lusita- 
nians universally revered and loved him, 
and the Roman general did not show him- 
self less attentive to their interest, by esta- 
blishing public schools, and educating the 
children of the country in the polite arts, and 
the literature of Greece and Rome. He had 
established a senate, over which he presided 
with consular authority, and the Romans, 
who followed his standard, paid equal rever- 
ence to his person. They were experimen- 
tally convinced of his valor and magnanimity 
as a general, and the artful mannei in which 
he imposed upon the credulity of his adhe- 
rents in the garb of religion, did not diminish 
his reputation. He pretended to hold com- 
merce with heaven by means of a white hind 
which he had tamed with great success, and 
which followed him every where, even in 
the field of battle. The success of Sertorius 
in Spain, and his popularity among the na- 
tives alarmed the Romans. They sent some 
troops to oppose him, but with little suc- 
cess. Four armies were found insufficient to 
crush or even hurt Sertorius ; and Pompey 
and Mctcllus, who never engaged an enemy 
without obtaining the victory, were driven 
with dishonor from the field. But the favorite 
of the Lusitanians was exposed to the dan- 
gers which usually attend greatness. Per- 
penna, one of his officers who was jealous 
of his fame and tired of a superior, con- 
spired against him. At a banquet the con- 
spirators began to open their intentions by 
speaking with freedom and licentiousness in 
the presence of Sertorius, whose age and cha- 
racter had hitherto claimed deference from 
others. Pcrpenna overturned a glass of wine, 
as a signal for the rest of the conspirators, and 
immediately Antonius, one of his officers, 
stabbed Sertorius, and the example was fol- 
lowed by all the rest, 7 5 years before Christ. 
Sertorius has been commended for his love of 
justice and moderation. The flattering de- 
scription which he heard of the Fortunate 
Islands when he past into the west of Africa, 
almost tempted him to bid adieu to the world, 
and perhaps he would have retired from the 
noise of war, and the clamors of envy, to 
end his days in the bosom of a peaceful and 
solitary island, had not the stronger calls of 
ambition and the love of fame prevailed over 
the intruding reflections of a moment. It 
has been observed, that in his latter days 
Sertorius became indolent, and fond of luxury 
and wanton cruelty ; yet we must confess that 
in affability, clemency, complaisance, genero- 
sity, and military valor, he not only surpassed 
his contemporaries, but the rest of the Ro- 
mans. Fluty in vita. — Faterc . 2, c. 50, <Jc- 
— Flor. 5, c. 21, — Appian. de Civ. — Val. 

Max , 1, c. 2. L 7, c .5 Fntrop. ~~AuL 
GeU* 15, c. 22. 


Serv^eus, 



Servasus, a man accused by Tiberius of 
being privy to the conspiracy of Scjanus. 
Tacd. A , 6, c. 7. 

Servianus, a consul in the reign of Adrian, 
He was a great favorite of the empeior 
Trajan. 

Servilia, a sister of Cato of Utica, greatly 
tfnamoured of J. Caesar, though her brother 
was one of the most inveterate enemies of 
her lover. To convince Caesar of her affec- 
tion, she sent him a letter filled with the 
most tender expressions of regard for his per- 
son. The letter was delivered to Caesar in the 
senate house, while they were debating about 
punishing the associates of Catiline’s conspi- 
racy ; and when Cato saw it, he exclaimed 
that it was a letter from the conspirators, 
and insisted immediately on its being made 
public. Upon this Caesar gave it to Cato, 
and the stern senator had no sooner read 
its contents, than he threw it back with 
the words of take it drunkard. From the 
intimacy which existed between Servilia 
and Caesar, some have supposed that the 
dictator was the father of M. Brutus. 
Pint, in Cats. — C. Nep. in Attic. An- 

other sister of Cato, who married Silanus. 

Id. A daughter of Thrasca, put to 

death by order of Nero with her father. 
Her crime was the consulting of magicians 
only to know what would happen in her 
family. 

Servilia lfx, de pecuniis repetundis by C. 
Servilius the praetor, A. U. C. 653. It pu- 
nished severely such as were guilty of pecu- 
lation and extortion in the provinces. Its 
particulars are not precisely known. - 
Another dejudicibus , by Q. Servilius Cacpio, 
the consul, A. U. C. 648. It divided the 
right of judging between the senators and 
the equites, a privilege, which though origi- 
nally belonging to the senators, had been 
taken from them and given to the equites. 

Another, de civile le, by C. Servilius 
ordained that if a Latin accused a Roman 
senator, so that he was condemned, the ac- 
cuser should be honored with the name 

and the privileges of a Roman citizen. 

Another agrana, by P. Servilius Hull us, 
the tribune, A. U. C. 690. It required the 
immediate sale of certain houses and buds 
which belonged to the people, for the pur- 
chase of others in a diffbront pait of Italy. 
It required that ten commissioners should be 
appointed to see it carried into execution, 
but Cicero prevented its passing into a law 
by the three orations which he pronounced 
against it. 

Servillanus, a Roman consul defeated by 
Viriathus, in Spain, Sic. 

Servilius Quintus, a Roman who in his 
dictatorship defeated the iEqui. — Pub- 
lius, a consul who supported the cause of the 
people against the nobles, and obtained a tri- 
umph in spite of the opposition of the senate, 
after defeating the Volsci. He afterwards 
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changed his opinions, and ^ cry violently op- 
posed the people because they had illiberal h 

treated him. A proconsul killed at the 

battle of Cannaj by Amiibal. Aliala, a 

master of horse to the dictator Cincinnatiis. 
When* Mselius leftised to appeal before the 
dictator to answer the accusations which 
were brought against him on suspicion of his 
aspiring to tyranny, Ahala slew him in the 
midst of the people whose protection lie 
claimed. Ahala was accused for this mui del 
and banished, but his sentence was after- 
wards repealed. He was raised to the dic- 
tatorship. Maicus, a man who pleaded 

in favor of Paulus iEmihus, See. An 

augur prosecuted by Luculius foi his inat- 
tention in his office. He was acquitted. 

A piaster oulered by the senate to foi- 

bid Sylla to appioach Rome. lie was iich- 
culcd and insulted by the conqueior’s sol- 
diers. — — A man appointed to guard the 
sea-coast of Pontus, by Pompey. — Pub- 
lius, a proconsul of Asia during the age of 
Mithri dates. He conquered Isauria, for 
which service he w r as sumamed Isa uric us , 

and rewarded with a triumph. A Roman 

general who defeated an army of Etrurians. 

An informer in the court of Tiberius. 

A favorite of Augustus. — Geminus, 

a Roman consul who opposed Annibal with 

success. Nonianus, a Latin historian, 

who wrote an history of Rome, in the reign 
of Nero. There were more than one writer 
of this name, as Pliny speaks of a Servilius 
remarkable for his eloquence and learning; 
and Quintilian mentions another also il- 
lustrious for his genius and lit ciary merit. 

Casca, one of Caasar’s mui deroi s. 

The family of the Servilii was of patncian 
rank, and came to settle at Rome after the de- 
struction of Alba, where they wote promoted 
to the highest offices of the state. To the 
several branches of this family were attached 
the different surnames of A hula , 7V/.s- 

cas, Ccvplo, Struct u$, Gatlin us, Valia, 

Casca , Fidtmas, Lon gus, and Tucca. 

Lacus, a lake near Rome. CL'. S> Pits. 3‘J, 
Seuvius Tullius, the sixth king of Rome, 
was son of Ocrisia, a slave of Cornicuium, 
by Tullius, a man slain in the defence of 
his country against the Romans. Ocrisia 
was given by Tarquin to Tauaqud his wife, 
and she brought up her son in the king’s fa- 
mily, and added the name of Serving to that 
which he had inherited fiom his father, to 
denote his slavery. Young Servius was edu- 
cated in the palace of the monarch with 
great care, and though originally a slave, he 
raised himself so much to consequence, that 
Tarquin gave him his daughter in marriage. 
His own private merit and virtues recom- 
mended him to notice not less than the royal 
favors, and Servius, become the favorite of 
the people and the darling of the soldiers, by 
his liberality and complaisance, was east!) 
raised to the throne on the death of bis 
Z a 4 father- 



father-in-law. Rome had no leason to re- 
pent of her choice. Servius endeared him- 
self still more as a warrior and as a legislator. 
He defeated the Veientes and the Tuscans, 
and by a proper act of policy lie established 
the census, which told him that Home con- 
tained about 84 thousand inhabitants. He 
i nci eased the number of the tribes, he beau- 
tified and adorned the city, and enlaiged its 
boundaries by taking within its walls the 
lulls Quirinalis, Viminah:, and Esquilinus. 
He also divided the Roman people into 
tribes, and that he might not seem to ne- 
glect the worship of the gods, he built seve- 
ral temples to the goddess of fortune, to 
whom he deemed himself partieulaily in- 
debted for obtaining the kingdom, He also 
built a temple to Diana on mount Aventine, 
and raised himself a palace on the hill Es- 
quilinus. Servius married his two daughters 
to the grandsons of his falhei -in-law ; the 
elder to Taiquin, and the younger to A runs. 
Tliis union, as might be supposed, tended to 
ensure the peace of his family ; but if such 
were Ins expectations, he was unhappily de- 
ceived. The wife of Aruns, naturally fieicc 
and impetuous, murdered her own husband 
to unite herself to Tarquin, who had like- 
wise assassinated his wife. These bloody 
measures were no sooner pursued than Ser- 
vius was murdered by his own son-in-law, 
and liis daughter Tullia shewed herself so 
inimical to filial giatitude and piety, that 
she ordered her chariot to be driven over the 
mangled body of her father, B. C. 534. His 
death was universally lamented, and the 
slaves annually celebrated a festival in his 
honor, in the temple of Diana on mount 
Aventine, the day that he was murdered. 
Tarquinia, his wife, buried his remains pri- 
vately, and died the following day. Liu. 1, 
c. 41.' — JDinnys. Hal. 4. ■— FLor. 1, c. 6. — 
Cic. de JOiu. 1, c. 55. — Vt il. Max. 1, c .6. 
— Ovid. Fait. 6, v. 601. — — - Galba, a sedi- 
tious person who wished to refuse a triumph 
to Paulus JEmylius after the conquest of 

Macedonia. Claudius, a grammarian. 

Suet . de cl. Gr. A friend of Sylla, who 

applied for the consulship to no purpose. 

Cornelius, a consul in the first ages of 

the republic, &c. Sulpitius, an orator 

in the age of Cicero and Hortensius. He 
was sent as ambassador to M. Antony, and 
died before his return. Cicero obtained a 
statue for him from the senate and the Ro- 
man people, which was raised in the Campus 
Martius. Besides orations he wrote verses, 
wliich were highly censured for their indeli- 
cacy. His works are lost. Cic. in Brut. 
Phil. $c. — Plin. 5, &p. 5. A despica- 

ble informer in the Augustan age. ilo- 

rat. 2. Sat . 1, v. 47. ■ Honoratus Mau- 

rus, a learned grammarian in the age of 
young Theodosius. He wrote Latin com- 
mentaries upon Virgil, still extant 

Sics a r a, a daughter of Coleus, king of 
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E leu sis, sister of Tiiptoiemus. Pans. 1 
c. 38. 

Sesostris. a celebrated king of Egypt 
some ages before the Trojan war. His’ fri 
ther ordered all the cliildien in his domi- 
nions who weie born on the same day with 
him to be publicly educated, and to pass 
their youth in the company of his son. This 
succeeded in the highest degree, and Sesos- 
tris had the pleasure to find himself surround- 
ed by a number of faithful ministers, and 
active warriors, whose education and inti- 
macy with their prince rendered them inse- 
parably devoted to his inteiest. When Se- 
sostris had succeeded on his father’s tln^me, 
he became ambitious of military fame, and 
after he had divided his kingdom into 36 
different districts, he marched at the head of 
a numerous army to make the conquest of 
the world. Libya, ^Ethiopia, Arabia, with 
all the islands of the Red Sea, were con 
quered, and the victorious monarch marched 
tlirough Asia, and penetrated farther into 
the east than the conqueror of Darius. He 
also invaded Europe, and subdued the Thra- 
cians ; and that the fame of his conquests 
might long survive him, he placed columns 
in the several provinces he had subdued; and 
many ages after, this pompous inscription 
was read in many parts of Asia, Sesostns the 
king of kings has conquered this territory by 
his arms . At his return home the monarch 
employed his time in encouraging the fine 
arts, and in improving the revenues of his 
kingdom. Pie erected 100 temples to the 
gods for the victories which he had obtained, 
and mounds of earth were heaped up in several 
parts of Egypt, where cities were built for 
the reception of the inhabitants during the 
inundations of the Nile. Some canals were 
also dug near Memphis to facilitate na- 
vigation, and the communication of one 
province with another. In his old age 
Sesostris, grown infirm and blind, de- 
stroyed himself, after a reign of 44 years, 
according to some. His mildness towards 
the conquered has been admired, while 
some have upbraided him for his cruelty 
and insolence in causing his chariot to 
be drawn by some of the monarchs whom 
he had conquered. The age of Sesostris 
is so remote from eveiy authentic record, 
that many have supported that the actions 
and conquests ascribed to this monarch are 
uncertain and totally fabulous. Herodot. 2, 
c, 102, &c. — JDiod. 1. — Vat. Ftacc. 5, v. 
419. — Plin. 33, c. 3. — Lucan. 10, v. 276. 
— Strdb . 16. 

Skssites, now Sessia, a river of Cisal- 
pine Gaul, falling into the Po. Plin . 3, 
c. 16. 

Sesxias, a name applied to Hero, as born 
at Sestos. Stat. 6, Theb. 547. 

Sestius, a friend of Brutus, with 
whom he fought at the battle of Philippi. 
Augustus resigned the consulship in his 

fovor. 



favor, though he still continued to reverence 
the memory of Brutus. — A governor of 
Syria. 

Sestos, or Sestus, a town of Thrace 
on the shores of the Hellespont, exactly op- 
posite Abydos on the Asiatic side. It is ce- 
lebrated for the bridge winch Xerxes built 
there across the Hellespont, as also for being 
the seat of the amoui*s of Heio and Leander. 
Mela* 2, c. 2. — Slrctb. 15. — Mvstcus , dc L. 

B. — Virg. G. 5 , v. 258 . — Ovid. JBeroid. 
18, v. 2 . 

Sfsuvii, a people of Celtic Gaul. Cats, 
ii til. G. 


Sktabis, a town of Spain between New' 
Carthage and Saguntum, famous for the ma- 
nufacture of linen. Theie was also a small 
river of the same name in the neighhoui- 
hood. Sil. 16, v. 474. — St tab . — 21 da, 2, 
c. 6. — Plin. 5, c. 5. 1. ID, c. 1. 

Sltiion, a priest of Vulcan who made 
himself king of Egypt after the death of 
Anysis. He was attacked by the Ass) nans 
and delivered from this powerful enemy by 
an immense number of rats, which in one 
night gnawed their bow strings and thongs 
so that on the morrow their arms were found 
lo be useless. Fiom this wondciful cir- 
cumstance Setbon had a statue which re- 
presented him with a rat in his hand, with 
the inscription of, Whoever Jives his eyes 
upon me, lei him be pious. BerodoU 4, 
c, 141. 


Setia, a tow n of Latium above the Pon- 
tine marshes, celebrated for its wines, which 
Augustus is said to have preferred to all 
othois. Phn. H, c. 6. — Juv. 5 , v. 54. Hat. 
10, v. 27.— Martial, 15, ep. 112. 

Sf.vkra, Julia Aquilia. a Roman lady, 
whom the empcior Heliogabalus monied. 
She w T as soon after repudiated, though pos- 
sessed of all the charms of the mind and body 

which could captivate the most virtuous 

Valeria, the wife of Valentinian, and the mo- 
ther of Gi atian, was well know'n for her avarice 
and ambition. The emperor, her husband, 
i epudiated her and afterwards took her again. 
Her prudent advice at last ensured her son 

Gratian on the imperial throne. The wife 

of Philip the Roman emperor. 

Severianos, a governor of Macedonia, 

father-in-law to the emperor Philip. A 

general of the Roman armies in the reign of 
Valentinian, defeated by the Germans.— -A 
son of the emperor Sevorus. 

Severus, Lucius Scptimius, a Roman 
emperor bom at Leptis in Africa, of a noble 
family. He gradually exercised all the of- 
fices of the state, and recommended him- 
self to the notice of the world by an ambi- 
tious mind and a restless activity, that could, 
for the gratification of avarice, endure the 
most complicated liaidships. After the mur- 
der of Peitiuax, Severus resolved to remove 
Didius Julian us who had bought thoimpe- 
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rial pm pie when exposed to sale by the 
licentiousness of the piotoiians, and there- 
fore he proclaimed himself emporoi on the 
borders of Illyrieum, where he was stationed 
against the baibarians. To support himself 
in this bold measure, he took as his partner 
in the empire Albinus, who was at the head 
of the Roman forces in Britain, and imme- 
diately marched towards Rome, to crush Di- 
dius and all his partisans. He was received 
as he advanced through the eoimtiy with 
universfd acclamations, and Julianus him- 
self was soon deserted by his favorites, and 
assassinated by liis own soldieis. The recep- 
tion of Seveuis at Rome was sufficient to 
gi atify his pride; the streets were stiew'od 
with fiow'eis and the submissive senate weie 
evei ready to grant whatever honors oi titles 
the conqueror claimed. In piofessmg that 
he had assumed the puiple only to revenge 
the death of the virtuous Pcitinax, Sever us 
gained many adherents, and was enabled not 
only to disarm, but to banish the pretorians, 
whose insolence and avarice were become 
alarming not only to the citizens, but to the 
emperor. But wliile he was victorious at 
Rome, Severus did not forget that there was 
another competitor for the imperial pur- 
ple. Pesconnius Niger was in the east at the 
head of a poweiful aimy, and with the name 
and ensigns of Augustus. Many obstinate 
battles w'ere fought between the troops and 
officers of the imperial rivals, till on the 
plains of Issus, which had been above five 
centuries before covered with the blood of 
the Poisian soldiers of Darius, Niger was 
totally mined by the loss of 120,000 men. 
The head of Niger was cut off and sent to 
the couqucioi, who punished in a most cruel 
niannoi all the partisans of his unfortunate 
rival. Severus afterwards pillaged Byzan- 
tium, which had shut her gates against him ; 
and after he had conquered several nations in 
the east, he returned to Rome, resolved to 
destroy Albinus, with whom he had hither- 
to reluctantly shared the imperial power. 
He attempted to assassinate him by his emis- 
saries ; but when this had failed of success, 
Severus had recourse to arms, and the fate 
of the empire W'as again decided on the 
plains of Gaul. Albinus was defeated, and 
the conqueror w'as so elated with the recol- 
lection that lie had now no longer a compe- 
titor for the purple, that he insulted the dead 
body of his rival, and ordered it to be thrown 
into the Rhone, after ho had suffered it to 
putrify before the dooi of his tent, and to be 
tom to pieces by his dogs. The family and 
the adherents of Albinus, shared his fate; 
and the return of Severus to the capital ex- 
hibited the bloody triumphs of Marius and 
Sylla. The richest of the citizens wore sa- 
crificed, and their money became the pro- 
perty of the emperor. The wicked C’om- 
modus received divine honors, and ins mur- 
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dcrcrs were punished in the most wanton 
manner. Tired of the inactive life which he 
led in Rome, Se\eius maiehed into the eat»t, 
with his two sons Caiacalla and Geta, and 
with uncommon success made himself master 
of Seleucia, Babylon, and Ctesiphon ; and ad- 
vanced without opposition fai into the Par- 
thian territories. Prom Parthia the empeior 
marched towards the moie southern provinces 
of Asia; after he had visited the tomb of 
Pompey the Great, he entered Alexandria; 
and after he had granted a senate to that 
celebrated city, he viewed with the most cri- 
ticising and inquisitive curiosity the several 
monuments and ruins which that ancient 
kingdom contains. The revolt of Britain 
recalled him from the east. After he had 
reduced it under his power, he built a wall 
across the northern part of the island, to 
defend it against the frequent invasions of 
tlie Caledonians. Hitherto successful against 
his enemies, Severus now found the peace 
of his family disturbed. Caracalla attempted 
to murder liis father as he was concluding 
a treaty of peace with the Britons ; and the 
emperor was so shocked at the undutifulness 
of his son, that on his return, home he called 
him into his presence, and after he had up- 
braided him for his ingratitude and peifidy, 
he offered him a drawn sword adding, If 
you are so ambitious of reigning alone , now 
Imbrue your hands in the blood of your father , 
avid let not the eyes of the world be witnesses 
of your want of filial tenderness. If these 
words checked Caracalla, yet he did not 
shew himself concerned, and Severus, worn 
out with infirmities which the gout and the 
uneasiness of his mind encreased, soon after 
died, exclaiming he had been every thing 
man could wish, but that he was then 
nothing. Some say that he wished to poi- 
son himself, but that when this was denied, he 
eat to great excess, and soon after expired at 
York on the fourth of February, in the ‘21 1th 
year of the Christian era, in the 66'th year 
of his age, after a reign of 17 years 8 months 
and 3 days. Severus has been so much ad- 
mired for his military talents, that some have 
called him the most warlike of the Roman 
emperors. Asa monarch he was cruel, and 
it has been observed that he never did an 
act of humanity or forgave a fault In his 
diet he was temperate, and he always showed 
himself an open enemy to pomp and splen- 
dor. He loved the appellation of a man of 
letters, and he even composed an history 
of his own reign, which some have praised 
for its correctness and veracity. However 
cruel Severus may appear in his punishments 
and in his revenge, many have endeavoured 
to exculpate him, and observed that there was 
need of severity in an empire whose morals 
were so corrupted, and where no less than 
3000 persons were accused of adultery during 
the space of 17 years. Of him, as of Au- 
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gustus, some were fond to say, that it would 
have been better for the world if he h^d 
never been boin, or had never died. Iho. 

— Herodian . — Victor . §i. Alexander 

(Marcus Aurelius) a native of Phoenicia, 
adopted by Heliogabalus. Ilis father’s name 
was Genesius Marcianus, and his motliei’s 
Julia Mammaea, and he received the surname 
of Alexander , because he was bom m a tem- 
ple sacred to Alexander the Great. He was 
carefully educated, and his mother by pay- 
ing particular attention to his morals, and 
the character of his preceptors, preserved him 
from those infirmities, and that licentiousness, 
which old age too often attiibutes to the de- 
pi avity of youth. At the death of Helioga- 
balus who liad been jealous of his viitues, 
Alexander, though only in the 1 Ith year of 
his age, was proclaimed emperor, and his 
nomination was approved by the universal 
shouts of the aimy, and the congratulations 
of the senate. He had not long been on the 
throne before the peace of theempiie wax 
disturbed by the inclusions of the Peisians 
Alexander marched into the cast without de- 
lay, and soon obtained a decisive victory over 
the barbarians. At his return to Rome he 
was honored with a triumph, but the revolt 
of the Germans soon after called him away 
from tlie indolence of the capital. His expe- 
dition in Germany was attended with some 
success, but tlie virtues and the amiable 
qualities of Alexander were forgotten in the 
stern and sullen strictness of the disciplina- 
rian. His soldiers, fond of repose, mur- 
mured against liis severity; their clamors were 
fomented by the artifice of Maximinus, and 
Alexandei was murdered in his tent, in the 
midst of his camp, after a reign of 13 years 
and nine days, on the 18th of March, A. D. 
235. Ilis mother Mammaea shared his fate 
with all his friends ; but this was no sooner 
known than the soldiers punished with imme- 
diate death all such as had been concerned 
in the murder except Maximinus. Alex- 
ander has been admired for his many virtues, 
and every historian, except Herodian, is bold 
to assert, that if he had lived, the Roman 
empire might soon have been freed from those 
tumults and abuses which continually dis- 
turbed her peace, and kept the lives of her 
emperors and senators in perpetual alarms. 
His severity in punishing offences was great, 
and such as had robbed the public, were they 
even the most intimate friends of die em- 
peror, were indiscriminately sacrificed to the 
tranquillity of the state, which they had vio- 
lated. The great offices of the state, which 
had before his reign been exposed to sale, 
and occupied by favorites, were now bestowed 
upon merit, and Alexander could boast that 
ail his officers were men of trust and abi- 
lities. He was a patron of literature, and 
lie dedicated the hours of relaxation to the 
study of the best Greek and Batin historians, 
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orators, and poets ; and in the public school * 
which his liberality and the desire of encou- 
raging learning had founded, he often heard 
with pleasure and satisfaction the eloquent 
speeches and declamations of his subjects. 
The piovinces were well supplied with pio- 
visions, and Rome was embellished with 
many stately buildings and magnificent por- 
ticos. Alex, vit . — Hcrodian. — Zosim. — 

Victor. Flavius Valerius, a native of 11- 

lyricum, nominated Caesar by Galerius. lie 
was put to death by Maximianus, A. D. 507. 

Julius, a governor of Britain under 

Adrian. A general of Valens. — Li- 

bius, a man proclaimed emperor of the west, 
at Ravenna, after the death of Majorianus. 

He was soon after poisoned. Lucius 

Cornelius, a Latin poet in the age of Au- 
gustus, for some time employed m the judi- 
cial proceedings of the forum. Cassius, 

an oiator banished into the island of Crete by 
Augustus, for liis illibeial language. He 
was banished 1 7 years, and died m Seriphos. 
He is commended as an able orator, yet de- 
claiming with more warmth than prudence. 
His writings were destroyed by order of the 

senate. Suet, in Oct. — Quint . Sulpitius, 

an ecclesiastical historian, who died A. L). 
420. 'Hie best of his woihs is his Ilislona 
Sacra, from the creation of the world to the 
consulship of Stilicho, of w Inch the style is 
elegant, and superior to that of the age in 
which he lived. The best edition is in 

2 vols. 4 to. Patavii , 1741. An officer 

under the emperor Julian. Aquilius, a 

native of Spain, who wrote an account of his 
own life in the reign of the empoior Valens. 

An officer of Valentinian, &c. .V 

prefect of Rome, Sec. — A celebrated 
architect employed in building Noio’s golden 
palace at Rome after the burning of that 

city. - — A mountain of Italy, near the 

Fabaiis. Virg. Ain. 7, v. 715. 

Sevo, a ridge of mountains between Nor- 
way and Sweden, now called Jb'iell, or Dofre. 
Fliti. 4, c. 15. 

Seutiies, a man who dotlironed his 
monarch, &c. — — A friend of Perdieeas, 
one of Alexander’s generals. A Thra- 

cian king, who encouraged his country- 
men to revolt, &c. This name is com- 
mon to several of the Thracian princes. , 

Sextjca, a woman celebrated for her vir- 
tue and her constancy, put to death by Nero. 
Tacit. Ann. 1C, c. 10. 

Sextxa Licinia lex, de Magistralibus, 
by C. Licinius and L. Sextius the tribunes, 
A. U. C. 586. It ordained that one of the 
consuls should be elected from among tiie 

plebeians. Another de rdigione, by the 

same, A. U. C. 585. It enacted that a de- 
cemvirate should be chosen from the patri- 
cians and plebeians instead of the decemviri 
sacrisfadundis . 

Sexti^e Aquje, now Aix, a place of 
Cisalpine Gaul, where the Cimbri wore 
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defeated by Marius, It was built by 
C. Sextius, and is famous for its cold and 
hot springs. Lie. 61. — Veil. Tateic. 1, 
c. 15. 

Sextii.ia, the wife of Vitellius. She 
became mother of two children. Suet, in m. 

Another in the same family, 'hull. 

H. 2, c. 64. 

Sextilius, a governor of Afiica, who 
ordered Marius when he landed there to 
depart immediately from his province. Ma- 
rius lieaid this with some concern, and 
said to the messengers, Go and tell your 
master that you have seen the exiled Alarms 
silting on the nans of Carthage. Tint. 

in Alar. A Roman pieceptor, who 

was seized and carried away by pnutes, &c 

One of tlio officers of Lucullus. 

llama, a poet. [I 'id. llama.] 

An officer sent to Gennany, &e, Taut. 
H. 5, c. 7. 

Sextius, a lieutenant of Casar in Gaul. 

A seditious tribune in the first ages 

of the republic, Lucius was remarkable 

for his friendship with Brutus ; he gained 
the confidence of Augustus, and was con- 
sul. Horace, who was in the number of 
his friends, dedicated 1, od. 4, to him. 
— The first plebeian consul. A dic- 
tator. One of the sons of Taiquin. 

[ Vul. Taiquinius.J 

Sextus, a pramomen given to the sixth 

son of a family. A son of Pompey the 

Great. [f r id. Pompeius.] A stoic phi- 

losopher, born at Cheronaa in Boeotia. Some 
suppose that he was Plutarch’s nephew', lie 
was preceptor to M. Aurelius, and L. Yerus. 

A governor of S^ria. A philosophci 

in the age of Antoninus. lie was one of the 
followers of the doctrines of Pyirlio. Some 
of lus w orks are still extant. The best edition 
of the treatise of Sextus Pompeius Festus, 
de uerborum ‘significatione, is that of Amst. 4 to. 
1669. 

Snus, a people of India. Strabo . 

Sjbaius. [Pic/. Sybaris.} 

SibIki, a people near the Suevi. 

Sibuhtius, a satrap of Arachosia, in the 
age of Alexander, &c. 

Sibyllje, certain women insphed by 
heaven, who florished in different parts of the 
world. Their number is unknown. Plato 
speaks of one, others of two, Pliny of three, 
/Elian of four, and Varro of ten, an opinion 
which is universally adopted by the learned. 
These ten Sibyls generally resided in the fol- 
lowing places ; Persia, Libya, Delphi, Cuma 
in Italy, Erj thrcea, Samos, Cuma* in /Folia, 
Marpessa on the Hellespont, Ancyra in Phry- 
gia, and Tiburtis. The most celebrated u i 
the Sibyls Is that of Cuuue in Italy, whom 
some have called by the different names of 
Amalthma, Demopiule, lierophiie, Hapbuu, 
Manto, Phemonoe, and Deiphobc. It Is said 
that Apollo became enamoured of her, and 
that, to make her sensible of his passion, he 
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offered to give her •whatever she should ask. 
The Sibyl demanded to live as many years as 
she had grains of sand in her hand, but un- 
fortunately forgot to ask for the enjoyment of 
the health, vigor, and bloom, of which she 
was then in possession. The god granted 
her her request, but she refused to giatify the 
passion of her lover, though ho offoied her 
perpetual youth and beauty. Some time 
after she became old and decrcpui, her 
form decayed, and melancholy paleness and 
haggard looks succeeded to bloom and 
cheet fulness. She had already lived about 
'TOO yoais when .Eneas came to Italy, 
and, as some lune imagined, she had three 
centuries more to live befoie her years 
were as numerous as the grains of sand 
which she had in her hand. She gave 
/Eneas instructions how to find his father 
in the infernal regions, and even conducted 
him to the entiance of hell. It was usual 
for the Sibyl to wi ite her prophecies on leaves 
which she placed at the entiance of her cave, 
and it required particular care in such as con- 
sulted her to take up those leaves before they 
w r ere dispersed by the wind, as their meaning 
then became incomprehensible. According 
to the most authentic historians of the Ro- 
man republic, one of the Sijbyls came to 
the palace of Tarquin the Second, with nine 
volumes which she offered to sell for a very 
high price. The monarch disregarded her, 
and she immediately disappeared, and soon 
ttfteri eturned, when she had burned three of 
the volumes. She asked the same price for 
the remaining six books ; and when Tarquin 
refused to buy them, she burned three more, 
and still persisted in demanding the same sum 
of money for the three that were left. This 
extraordinary behaviour astonished Tarquin ; 
he bought the books, and the Sibyl instantly 
vanished, and never after appeared to the 
world. These books were preserved with 
great caie by the monarch, and called the 
Sibylline verses. A college of priests was ap- 
pointed to have the care of them ; and such 
reverence did the Romans entertain for these 
piophetic books, that they were consulted 
with the greatest solemnity, and only when 
the state seemed to be in danger. When the 
capitol was burnt in the troubles of Sylla, 
the Sibylline verses, which were deposited 
there, perished in the conflagration ; and to 
repair the loss which the republic seemed to 
have sustained, commissioners vrere imme- 
diately sent to different parts of Greece, to 
collect whatever verses could be found of the 
inspired writings of tile Sibyls. Tne fate of 
the Sibylline verses, which were collected 
after the conflagration of the capitol, is un- 
known. There are now 8 books of Sibylline 
verses extant, but they are universally 
icckoned spurious. They speak so plainly of 
our Saviour, of his sufferings, and of his 
death, as even to surpass far die sublime pic- 
diction of Isaiah in description, and therefore 
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from this vciy circumstance, it is evident that 
they weie composed in the second century, 
by some of the followers of Christianity, 
W'ho wished to convince the heathens of 
their error, by assisting the cause of truth 
with the aims of pious artifice. The word 
Sibyl seems to be derived fiom enov -.Police 
for Aw Jovis, and $ov\n consilium. Plat, 
in Phced. — JElimu V. M. 12, c. 55. — • 
Pans. 10, c. 12, Sec. — Died. 4. — Ovid . 
Met . 14, v. 109 Sc MO. — Virg. JEn. 5, 
v. 44 5. 1. 6, v. 56. — Lucan. 1, v. 564. — 
Phn. 15, c. 15. — FI or. 4, c. 1. * — Sallust. 

Cic. Catil. 5. — - Val. Max. 1, c. 1. J. 8, 
c. 15, Sec. 

Sica, a man who showed much attention 
to Cicero in his banishment. Some suppose 
that lie is the same as the Vlbius Siculus men- 
tioned by Plut. in Cic. — Cic. ad Aide. 8, 
cp. 12. ad Did. 14, c. 4. 15. 

STcamjuu, or Sygambri, a people of Ger- 
many, conquered by the Romans. They 
revolted against Augustus, who marched 
against them, but did not totally reduce them. 
Drusus conquered them, and they were car- 
ried away from their native country to inhabit 
some of the more westerly provinces of Gaul. 
Dio. 54. — Strab. 4. — Moral. 4. Od. 2, v. 56. 
Od. 14, v. 51. — Tacit. 2, An. 26. 

Sica mb ia a, the country of the Sicambri, 
formed the modem provinces of Guelder- 
land. Claud, in Eutrop. 1, v. 385. 

Sicani, a people of Spain, who left their 
native country and passed into Italy, and 
afterwards into Sicily, which they called 
Sicania . They inhabited the neighbourhood 
of mount /Etna, where they built some cities 
and villages. Some reckoned them the next 
inhabitants of the island after the Cyclops. 
They were afterwards driven from their an- 
cient possessions by the Siculi, and retired 
into the western parts of the island. Dionys. 
Mai. 1. — Ovid. Met. 5 Sc 15. — Virg. 
Eel 10. JEn. 7, v. 795. — Diod. 5. — Mo- 
ral ep. 17, v. 52. 

Sicania, and Sicania, an ancient name 
of Italy, which it received from the Sicani, 
or from Sicanus, their king, or from Sicanus, 
a small river in Spain, in die territory where 
they lived, as some suppose. The name was 
moie geneially given to Sicily. [Fid. SI- 
crnii.] 

Sicca, a town of Numidia at the west oi 
Carthage. Sal. in Jug. 56. 

Sicri.is, ( SIcjojixes, plur.) an epithet ap- 
plied to the inhabitants of Sicily. The Muses 
are called Sicelides by Virgil, because Theo- 
critus was a native of Sicily, whom the Latin 
poet, as a writer of Bucolic poetry, professed 
to imitate. Virg. Eel 4. 

Sich/eus, called also Sicharbus and Acer * 
has, was a priest of the temple of Her- 
cules in Phoenicia, His father’s name was 
Plisthenes. He married Elisa, the daughter 
of Belus, and sister to king Pygmalion, bet- 
ter known by the name of Dido, He was so 
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extvtniely rich, that his brother-in-law mur- 
dered him to obtain his possessions. This 
murder Pygmalion concealed from his sister 
Dido ; and he amused her by telling her, that 
her husband had gone upon an ailair of im- 
portance, and that he would soon lcturn. 
This would have perhaps succeeded had not 
the shades of Siclueus appeared to Dido, and 
i elated to her the cruelty of Pygmalion, and 
advised her to fly from Tyie, after she had 
previously secuied some tieasuies, which, as 
he mentioned, w r ere concealed in an obscure 
and unknown place. According to Justin, 
Acerbas was the uncle of Dido. Cirg. uEn. 
1, v. 5 47, &c. — Paterc . 1, c. 6. — Justin* -8, 
t> 4 . 

Sicilia, the largest and most celebrated 
island in the Meditenanean sea, at the bot- 
tom of Italy. It vvas anciently called Sicama , 
Tnnacna , and Ti iquelra . It is of a trian- 
gular form, and has three celebiated promon- 
tories, one looking towards Africa, called 
Lilybamm ; Pachynum looking towards 
Greece ; and Pelorum towards Italy. Sicily 
is about 6*00 miles in circumference, cele- 
brated for its fertility, so much that it was 
called one of the granaries of Rome, and Pliny 
says that it rewards the husbandman an hun- 
dred fold. Its most famous cities ware Syra- 
cuse, JVIessana, Leontini, Lilybceum, Agri- 
gentum, Gela, Drepanum, Eryx, &c. The 
highest and most famous mountain in the is- 
land is iEtna, whose frequent eruptions are 
dangerous, and often fatal to the country and 
its inhabitants, from which circumstance the 
ancients supposed that the forges of Vulcan 
and the Cyclops were placed theie. The poets 
feign that the Cyclops were the original inha- 
bitants of this island, and that after them it 
came into the possession of the Sicani, apeople 
of Spain, and at last of the Siculi, a nation of 
Italy. [ Vid . Siculi.] The plains of Enna 
are well known for their excellent honey ; 
and, aceording-to Diodorus, the hounds lost 
their scent in hunting on account of the many 
odoriferous plants that profusely perfumed 
the air. Ceres and Proserpine wore the 
chief deities of the place, and, it was there, 
according to poetical tradition, that the latter 
was carried away by Pluto. The Phoenicians 
and Greeks settled some colonies there, and 
at last the Carthaginians became masters of 
the whole island till they were dispossessed of 
it by the Romans in the Punic wars. .Some 
authors suppose that Sicily was originally 
joined to the continent, and that it was sepa- 
rated from Italy by an earthquake, and that 
the streights of the Charybdis were formed. 
The inhabitants of Sicily were so fond of 
luxury, that Simla: mcnscc became provoibial. 
The rights of citizens of Rome were ex- 
tended to them, by M. Antony. Cic. 14. 
Alt, 12. Verr. 2 , c. 15. — Homer* Od . 9, 
ike* — Justin * 4, c. 1, &C. — Virg. JEn . 5, 
v. U 1, Sec. —IU. 14, v. 11, Sec. — Vlhu 5, 
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c. 8, &c. — — — The island of Naxos in the 
-Egean, was called Little Sicily ou account ot 
its fruitfulness. 

L. Sk'imi s Dkntati s, a tribune of 
Rome, celebi ated for his valor and the ho- 
nors he obtained in the field of battle, dur- 
ing the peiiod of 40 yeais, in which he was 
engaged in the Roman armies. He was pre- 
sent in 121 battles: he obtained 14 civic 
crowns ; 5 mural crowns ; 8 crowns of gold ; 
83 golden collars ; 60 bracelets; 18 lances; 
25 horses with all their ornaments ; and all as 
the reward of his uncommon services. lie 
could show the scais of 45 wounds, which he 
had received all in his breast, paiticulaily in 
opposing the Sabines when they took the 
capitol. The popularity of Sicinius became 
odious to Appius Claudius, who wished to 
make himself absolute at Rome, and thcio- 
foie to remove him from the capital, lie sent 
him to the army, by which, soon after his 
arrival, he was attacked and murdered. Ot 
100 men who were ordered to fall upon him. 
Sicinius killed 15, and wounded 30 ; ancl 
according to Dionysius, the surviving num- 
ber had recourse to artifice to ovei power him, 
by killing him with a shower of stones and 
darts thrown at a distance, about 405 years 
before the Christian era. For his uncommon 
courage Sicinius has been called the Roman 

Achilles. Vul. Max. 3, c. 2. — Dionys. 8. - 

Vellutus, one of the fiist tribunes in Rome. 
He raised cabals against Coriolanus, and was 

one of his accusers. Elut. m Cor. Sabinus, 

a Roman general who defeated the Volsci. 

SicInus, a man privately sent by Themis- 
tocles to deceive Xerxes, and to advise him to 
attack the combined forces of the G iceks. 
lie had been preceptor to Themistoeles. Pint, 
An island, See. 

Sitbiu's, now Si’grc, a river of Ilispania 
Tarruconensis, rising in the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, and falling into the Iberus, a little above 
its mouth. It was near this city that J, Gosar 
conquered Afranius and Petreius, the parti- 
zans of Pompey. Lucan . 4, v. 14, 150, &c. — 
P/in. 5, c, 5. 

Siculi, a people of Italy, driven from their 
possessions by the Opici. They fied into Si- 
cania, or Sicily, where they settled in the 
territories which the Sicani inhabited. They 
soon extended their borders, and after they 
had conquered their neighbours, the Sicani, 
they gave their name to the island. This, 
as some suppose, happened about 300 yeais 
before Greek colonies settled in the island, 
or about 1059 years before the Chiistian eia. 
JJiod* 5* — Dionys. llul. — Strab. 

Siciji um frltu.m, the sea which separates 
Sicily from Italy, is 15 miles long, but in 
some places so narrow, that the barking ot 
dogs can be heard from shore to shore. This 
strvight is supposed to have been formed bv 
an earthquake, which separated the island 
from the continent, din. 3, c. 8. 
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Sic yon, now Basilica, a town of Pelopon- 
nesus, the capital of Sicyonia. It is cele- 
brated as being the most ancient kingdom 
of Greece, which began B. C. 2089, and 
ended B. C. 1088, under a succession of mo- 
narchs of whom little is known, except the 
names. iEgialeus was the first king. Some 
time after, Agamemnon made himself mas- 
ter of the place, and afterwards it fell into 
the hands of the Ileiaclidic. It became 
very poweiful in the time of the Achaean 
league, which it joined B. C. 251, at the 
persuasion of Aratus. The inhabitants of Si- 
cyon are mentioned by some authors as dis- 
solute and fond of luxury, hence the Sicyo- 
nkin shoes, which were once very celebiated, 
were deemed marks of effeminacy. Apollod. 3, 
c .5 Lvcret . 1, v. 1118. — Lie. 3 2, c. 16. 

I. 33, c. 15. — St rah. S. — Mela, 2, c. 5. — 
Pint, m Menu— Pans. 2, c. 1, &c. — >Cic. de 
Oral, 1, c. 54. — Virg. G. 2, v. 519. 

Sicyonia, a province of Peloponnesus, on 
the bay of Corinth, of which Sicyon was the 
capital. It is the most eminent kingdom of 
Greece, and in its floiishing situation, not 
only its dependent states, but also the whole 
Peloponnesus were called Sicyonia. The ter- 
ritory is said to abound with corn, wine, and 
olives, and also with iron mines. It produced 
many celebrated men, particularly artists. 
[Fid. Sicyon.] 

Side, the wife of Orion, thrown into hell 
by Juno, for boasting herself fairer than the 

goddess. Apollod. 1, c. 4. A daughter of 

Bolus A daughter of Danaus. A 

town of Pamphylia. Liv*3 7, c. 23. — Cic. 5, 
f a*n. 6. 

Sidero, the stepmother of Tyro, killed by 
Pelias. 

Sidicinum, a town of Campania, called 
also Teanum. [Vid. Teanum.] Virg. JEn. 
7, v. 727. 

Sid on, an ancient city of Phoenicia, the 
capital of the country, with a famous har- 
bour, now called Said. It is situate on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, at the distance 
of about 50 miles from Damascus, and 24 from 
Tyre. The people of Sidon were well known 
for their industry, their skill in arithmetic, 
in astronomy, and commercial affairs, and in 
sea voyages. They however had the cha- 
racter of being very dishonest. Their wo- 
men were peculiarly happy in working^ em- 
broidery. The invention of glass, of linen, 
and of a beautiful purple dye, is attributed to 
them. The city of Sidon was taken by Ochus, 
king of Persia, after the inhabitants had burnt 
themselves and the city, B. C. 551; butit was 
afterwards rebuilt by its inhabitants. Lucan. 
3, v. 217. I. 10, v. 141. —Died. 16. — Justin . 

II, c, 10.— PUn. 36, c. 26. — Homer. Od. 15, 
v. 411. — Mela, 1, c. 12. 

Sidoniorum iNsuL-E, islands in the Per- 
sian gulph. Strab. 16. 

Sidonis, is the country of which Sidon was 
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the capital, situate at the west of Syria, on 
the coast of the Mediterranean. Ovid. Met. it. 

Fab. 19. Dido, as a native of the country, 

is often called Sidonis. Ovid. Met. 14 
v. 80. ' 

Sidonius Caius Sollius Apollinaris, 
a Christian wntcr, bom A. D. 430 . He 
died in the 5 2d year of his age. There are 
remaining of his compositions, some letters 
and different poems consisting chiefly of pa- 
negyrics on the great men of his time, 
written in heroic verse, and occasionally in 
other metie, of which the best edition is 
that of Labbams, Paris, 4to, 3652. — The epi- 
thet of Sidonius, is applied not only to the 
natives of Sidon, but it is used to express the 
excellence of any thing, especially embroidery 
or dyed garments. Carthage is called Sidonnj, 
urbs, because built by Sidonians. Virg. AEn. 
1, v. 682. 

Siena Julia, a town of Etruria. Cic. 
Brut. 18. — Tacit. 4, Mist. 45. 

Sida, now Med- Roma, a town of Numidia, 
famous as the residence of Syphax. Phn. 5, 
c. 11. 

Sig^eum, or Sigeum, now cape Inci- 
hisan, a town of Troas, on a promontory of 
the same name, where the Scamander falls 
into the sea, extending six miles along the 
shore. It was near Sigacum that the great- 
est part of the battles between the Greeks 
and Trojans were fought, as Homer men- 
tions, and there Achilles was buried. Virg. 
JEn. 2, v. 512. 1. 7, v. 294.-0^. Met. 12, 
v. 71. — Lucan. 9, v. 962. — Mela, 1, c. 18. 
— - Strab . 13. — Dictys Cret . 5, c. 12. 

Signia, an ancient town of Latium, 
whose inhabitants were called Signini. The 
wine of Sigma was used by the ancients for 
medicinal purposes. Martial. 15, ep. 116. 

A mountain of Phrygia. Phn. 5, 

c. 29. 

Sigovessus, a prince among the Celtae, in 
the reign of Tarquin. Liv. 5, c. 34. 

Sigyni, Sigun^e, or Sigynnje, a nation of 
European Scythia, beyond the Danube, Ile- 
rodot. 5, c. 9. 

Sila, or Syla, a large wood in the country 
of the Brutii near the Apennines, abounding 
with much pitch. Strab. 6. — Virg. AEn. 12, 
v. 715. 

Silana Julia, a woman at the court of 
Nero, remarkable for her licentiousness and 
impurities. She had married C. Julius, by 
whom she was divorced. 

D. Silanos, a son of T. Manlius Tor- 
quatus, accused of extortion in the manage- 
ment of the province of Macedonia. The 
father himself desired to hear the complaints 
laid against his son, and after he had spent 
two days in examining the charges of the 
Macedonians, he pronounced on the third 
day his son guilty of extortion, and unworthy 
to be called a citizen of Borne. He also 
banished him from his presence, and *30 struck 
* was 



was the son at the severity of his father, that 
be hanged himself on the following night. 
Liv. 54. — Cic. de Fmib . — Veil. Max. 5, 

c. 8. C. Junius a consul under Tibeiius, 

accused of extortion, and banished to the 
island of Cy th ere. Tacit. Marcus, a lieu- 
tenant of Cajsar’s armies in Gaul. The 

father-in-law of Caligula. Suet, Cal. 22. 

A proprietor in Spain, who routed the Car- 
thaginian forces there, while Annibal was 

in Italy Turpilitis, a lieutenant of Me- 

tellus against Jugurtha. He was accused by 
Marius though totally innocent, and con- 
demned by the malice of his judges. 

Torqualus, a man put to death by Nero. 

Lucius, a man betrothed to Octavia, 

the daughter of Claudius. Nero took Oc- 
tavia away from him, and on the day of 

her nuptials, Silanus killed himself. An 

augur in the army of the 10,000 Greeks, at 
their leturn from Cunaxa. 

Silarus, a river of Piceiuun, rising in the 
Apennine mountains, and falling into the 
Tyrrhene sea. Its waters, as it is reported, 
petrified all leaves that fell into it. Strab. 5. 
— Mela, 2, c. 4. — Virg. G. 3, v. 146. — Vim. 
2, c. 103 — Sib It. 2, v. 5 82. 

Silkni, a people on the banks of the Indus. 
Phn. 6, c. 20. 

Sitenus, a demi-god, who became the 
nurse, the preceptor, and attendant of the 
god Bacchus. He was, as some suppose, 
son of Pan, or according to others of Mer- 
cury, or of Terra. Malea in Lesbos was the 
place of his birth. After death he received 
divine honors, and had a temple in Elis. 
Silenus is generally represented as a fat and 
jolly old man, -riding on an ass, crowned 
with flowers, and always intoxicated. Ho 
was once found by some peasants in Phrygia, 
after he had lost his way, and could not 
follow Bacchus, and he was carried to king 
Midas, who received him with great atten- 
tion. He detained him for ten days, and 
aftcrwaids restored him to Bacchus, for 
which he was rewarded with the power of 
turning into gold whatever he touched. 
Some authors assert, that Silenus was a 
philosopher, who accompanied Bacchus in 
his Indian expedition, and assisted him by 
the soundness of his counsels. From this 
circumstance, therefore, he is often intro- 
duced speaking with all the gravity of a 
philosopher concerning the formation of the 
world, and the nature of things. The Fauns 
in general, and the Satyrs arc often called 
Sileni. Pans. 3, c. 25. h 6, c. 24. — Phdost. 
25. — Ovid. Met. 4. — By gin. fab . 191. — 
DM. 3, &c. — Cic. Tnsc. 1, c. 48. — JElian. 

V. H. 3, c. 1 8. Virg. Eel. 6, v. 13. 

A Carthaginian historian who wrote an ac- 
count of the affairs of his country in the 
Greek language.— An historian who wrote 
an account of Sicily. 

Sxlioensk, a river of Spain. 
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Slums mons, a town near Padua. 

Silis, a river of Venetia in Italy, falling 
into the Adriatic. Plm. 3, c. 18. 

C. Silius Italic os, a Latin poet, who was 
originally at the bar, where he for some time 
distinguished himself, till he lotircd from 
Rome more particularly to consecrate his 
time to study. He was consul the year that 
Neio was murdered. Pliny has observed, 
that when Trajan was invested with the im- 
perial purple, Silius refused to come to Rome, 
and congratulate him like the rest of his fel- 
low citizens, a neglect which was never re- 
sented by the emperor, or insolently men- 
tioned by the poet. Silius was in possession 
of a house where Ciceio lud lived, and an- 
other in which was the tomb of Virgil, and it 
has been justly remarked, that he looked 
upon no temple witli greater reverence than 
upon the sepulchre of the immortal poet, 
whose steps he followed, but whose fame he 
could not equal. 'Hie birth-day of Virgil 
was yearly celebrated with unusual pomp 
and solemnity by Silius ; and for liis parti- 
ality, not only to the memory, but to the 
[ compositions of the Mantuan poet, he has 
been called the ape of Virgil, Silius starved 
himself when laboring under an impost- 
hume which his physicians were unable to 
lemove, in the beginning of Trajan’s icign, 
about the 7 5th year of his age. There re- 
mains a poem of Italicus, on the second 
Punic war, divided into 17 books, greatly 
commended by Martial. The moderns have 
not been so favorable in their opinions con- 
cerning its merit. The poetry is weak and 
inelegant, yet the author deserves to be com- 
mended for his purity, the authenticity of his 
narrations, and his interesting descriptions. 
He has every where imitated Virgil, but with 
little success. Silius was a great collector of 
antiquities. His son was honored with the 
consulship during his life-time. The best 
editions of Italicus will be found to be 
Drakenborcb’s in 4to. Utr. 1717, and that 
of Cellarius, 8vo. Lips. 1595. — Mart. 11. 
ep. 49, Sec. Caius, a man of consular dig- 

nity, greatly oeloved by Messalina for his 
comely appearance and elegant address. 
Messalina obliged him to divorce his wife 
that she might enjoy his company without 
intermission. Silius was forced to comply 
though with reluctance, and he was at last 
put to death for the adulteries which the 
empress obliged him to commit. Tacit. — 
Suet. — JDio. A tribune in Caesar’s le- 

gions in Gaul. — — A commander in Ger- 
many, put to death by Sejanus. Tacit . Ann. 

3 & 4, 

Silphium, a part of Libya. 

Sit. pi a, a town of Spain. Liv, 28 , 
c. 12. 

SilvXhtus, a rural deity, son of an Ita- 
lian shepherd by a goat . From this cir- 
cumstance he is generally represented as half 

a man 
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a man ami half a goat. According to 
Virgil, he was son of Picus, or, as others 
report, of Mars, or according to Plutarch, 
of Valeria Tusculanaria, a young woman, 
who introduced herself into her father’s 
bed, and became pregnant by him. The 
woiship of Silvanus was established only in 
Italy, where, a-, some authors have imagined, 
he reigned in the age of Evander. This 
deity was sometimes represented holding a 
cypress in his hand, because he became en- 
amoured of a beautiful youth called Cypa- 
rissus, who was changed into a tree of the 
same name. Silvanus presided over gardens 
and limits, and he is often confounded with 
the Fauns, Satyrs, and Silenus. Pint, m 
parall. — Virg. Eel. 10, G, 1, v. 20. 1. 2, 
v. 49 5. — JElian. Anim. 6, c. 42. — Ovid. Met. 

10. — Hmit. ep. 2. — Dioni/s. Mai. A 

man who nun ck red his wife Apronia, by 
throwing her down from one of the windows 

of his chambeis. One of those who con- 

spiled against Nero. An officer of 

Constantius, who revolted and made him- 
self emperor. He was assassinated by his 
soldiers. 

Silvium, a town of Apulia, now Gorgo - 

lions. Plin. 5, c. 11. A town of Is- 

tria. 

Silures the people of South Wales in 
Britain. 

Simbrivius, or Simbruvius, a lake of 
Latium, formed by the Anio. Tacit. 14, 
An. 22. 

Simena, a town of Lycia near Chimirra. 
Plin. 5, c. 27. 

Simethur, or Symethus, a town and river 
at the east of Sicily, which served as a bound- 
ary between the territories of the people of 
Catana and the Leontini. In its neighbour- 
hood the gods Palici were born. Virg. Ain. 9, 
v. 584. 

Simile, a grove at Home where the or- 
gies of Bacchus were celebrated. Liv. 59, 
c . 12. 

Similis, one of the courtiers of Trajan, 
who removed from Rome into the country to 
enjoy peace and solitary retirement. 

Simruas, a philosopher of Thebes who 

wrote' dialogues. A grammarian of 

Rhodes. A Macedonian suspected of 

conspiracy againsi Alexander, on account 
of Ills intimacy with Pliilotas. Curt. 7, 
c. 1. 

Simo, a comic character in Terence. 

Sxmois, (entis,) a river of Troas which 
rises in mount Ida, and falls into the Xan- 
thus. It is celebrated by Homer, and most 
of the ancient poets, as in its neighbourhood 
were fought many battles during the Trojan 
war. It is found to be but a small rivulet by 
modern travellers, and even some have dis- 
puted its existence, Homer. 27. — Virg . Mn. 
I, v. 104. 1. 5, v. 502, See. — Ovid. Met. 15, 
v. 324. — Mela. 1, c, IS. 
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Simosius, a Ttojan prince, son of An- 
themion, killed by Ajax. Homer. 17, 4, 
v. 475. 

Simon, a currier of Athens, whom So- 
crates often visited on account of his great 
sagacity and genius. He collected all the in- 
formation he could receive from the conver- 
sation of the philosopher, and afterwards pub- 
lished it with his own observations in 55 
dialogues. lie was the first of the disciples 
of Socrates who attempted to give an account 
of the opinions of his master concerning 
viitue, justice, poctiy, music, honor, Ac. 
These dialogues were extant in the age of 
the biographer Diogenes, who has preserved 

then title. I)iog. 2, c. 14 Another who 

wrote on rhetoric. Id. A sculptor. Id. 

The name of Simon was common among 

the Jews. 

Simonides, a celebrated poet of Cos, 
who florished 558 years B. C. His father’s 
name was Leoprepis, or Theoprepis. He 
wrote elegies, cpigi anas, and dramatical pieces, 
esteemed for their elegance and sweet- 
ness, and composed also epic poems, one on 
Cambyses king of Persia, &c. Simonides 
was universally courted by the princes of 
Greece and Sicily, and according to one of 
the fables of Pheedrus, he was such a favorite 
of the gods, that his life was miraculously 
preserved in an entertainment when the roof 
of the house fell upon all those who were 
feasting. He obtained a poetical prize in the 
80th year of his age, and he lived to his 90th 
year. The people of Syracuse, who had hos- 
pitably honored him when alive, erected a 
magnificent monument to his memory. Si- 
monides, according to some,* added the four 
letters to the alphabet of the 

Greeks. Some fragments of his poetry are 
extant. According to some the grandson of 
the elegiac poet of Cos was also called Simo- 
nides. He florished a few years before the 
Peloponnesian war, and was the author or 
some books of inventions, genealogies, Ac. 
Quint il. 10, c. 1. — Phcedr. 4, fab. 21 & 24. 
— Herat. 2, Od . 1, v. 58. — Herodot. 5, c. 102. 
— Cic. de Qrat. <$c. — Arist.— Pindar. Isth . 2, 
— Catull. 1, ep. 59. — - Lucian, de Macrob. — - 
JElian. V. II. 8, c. 2. 

Simplicius, a Greek commentator on Aris- 
totle, whose works were all edited in the 16th 
century, and the latter part of the 15th, but 
without a Latin version. 

Simul us, an ancient poet who wrote 
some verses on the Tarpeian rock. Pint, in 
Rom. 

Sirius, a king of Arcadia after Phiaius 
Pam. 8, c. 5. 

Sim yea, a town of Phoenicia. MJa, 1, 
c. 12. 

Sisue, a people of India, called by Ptolemy 
the most eastern nation of the world. 

Sindjf, islands in the Indian Ocean, sup- 
posed to be the Nicobar islands. 



Sinui, n people of European Scythia, on 
the Pa His Maiotis. place. 6, v. 86. 

SiNGasi, a people on the confines of Mace- 
donia and Thrace. 

Singara, a city at the north of Mesopo- 
tamia, now Smjar, 

Singulis, a river of Spain falling into the 
Guadalquiver. 

Sing us, a town of Macedonia. 

Sinis, a famous lobber. [Vid. Scinis.] 

Sinnaces, a Parthian of an illustrious fa- 
mily, -who conspired against his prince, &c. 
Tacit . 6, Ann* c. 51. 

Sinnaciia, a town of Mesopotamia, wheie 
Cj assus was put to death by Surena. 

Sinof, a nymph of Aicadia, who brought 
up Pan. 

Sinon, a son of Sisyphus, who accom- 
panied the Greeks to the Tiojan war, and 
there distinguished himself by his cunning 
and fraud, and his intimacy with Ulysses. 
When the Greeks had fabricated the famous 
wooden hoi se, Sinon went to Troy with his 
hands bound behind liis back, and by 
the most solemn protestations, assured 
Priam, that the Greeks w-cre gone from 
Asia, and that they had been ordered to 
sacrifice one of their soldiers, to render the 
wind favorable to their return, and that 
because the lot had fallen upon him, at the 
instigation of Uijsses, he had fled away from 
their camp, not to be cruelly immolated. 
These false assertions w'eie immediately cre- 
dited by the Trojans, and Sinon advised 
Priam to bring into his city the wooden 
horse which the Greeks had left behind 
them, and to consecrate it to Minena. II is 
advice w'as followed, and Sinon in the night, 
to complete his perfidy, opened the side of 
the horse, from which issued a number of 
armed Greeks, who surprised the Trojans, 
and pillaged their city. Dares Phryg* — 

— Bonner. Od. 8, v. 492. 1. 31, v. 521. — 
Virg. JEn. % v. 79, &c. — Paus . 10, c. 27. 

— Q. Smyrn . 12, &c. 

Sinope, a daughter of the Asopus by Me- 
thone. She was beloved by Apollo, who 
carried licr aw-ay to the border of the Euxinc 
sea, in Asia Minor, where she gave birth 
to a son called Syrus. Viod. 4. A sea- 

port town of Asia Minor, in Pontus, now 
Siaah, founded or rebuilt by a colony of 
Milesians. It was long an independent state, 
till Pharnaces, king of Pontus, seized it 
It was the capital of Pontus, under Mithri- 
dates, and was the birth-place of Diogenes, 
the cynic philosopher. It received its name 
from Sinope, w r hom Apollo carried there. 
Ovid . Pont . 1, el. 3, v. 67. — Slrab. 2, &c. 12. 

— Died. 4. — Mela, 1, c. 19. — The ori- 

ginal name of Sinuessa. 

Sin omx, a governor of Gaul, &c. Po- 

lycen, 8. 

Sintice, a district of Macedonia. 

Sintii, a nation of Thracians, who in- 
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habited Lemnos, when Vulcan fell theiv 
from heaven. Homer . II. 1, v. 594. 

Sinuessa, a maiitime town of Campania, 
originally called Sinope . It was celebrated 
for its hot baths and mineral waters, which 
cured people of insanity, and 2 endured 

w'omen prolific. 0ml* Met. 15, v. 715 

Mela, 2, c. 4. — Slrab. 5. — Lie. 22, c. 13. 

— Mart. 6, ep* 42. 1. 1 1, ep. 8. — Tacit. 
An. 12. 

Sion, one of the hills on which Jerusalem 
w r as built. 

SmiNos, now Sifano, one of the Cy- 
clades, situate at the w'est of Paros, twenty 
miles in circumfciencc, accoiding to Pliny, 
or, accoiding to modern travelleis, 10. Sipli- 
nos had many excellent harbours and pio- 
ducccl gi eat plenty of delicious fiuit. The 
inhabitants were so depraved, that their li- 
centiousness became piovcrbml. They, how - 
ever, helmed with spirit in the Pei sin n 
w r ars, and refused to gi\e earth and w r at.*r 
to the emissaries of Xerxes in token of 
submission. There w r eie some gold mines 
in Siphnos, of which Apollo demanded a 
tenth part. When the inhabitants refused 
to continue to oiler part of their gold to 
the god of Delphi, the island w r as inun- 
dated, and the mines disappeared. The 
air was so wholesome that many of the 
natives lived to their 120th year. Paus . 10 
c. 31. — Baudot* 8, c. 46. — Mela, 1, c. 7 

— Slrab. 10. 

Sii'ONTUM, Sirus, or Sures, a maritime 
town in Apulia in Italy, founded by Dio- 
medes after his return from the Trojan 
war. Strain 6. — J.ucun. 5, v. 377. — Mela, 
a, c. 4. 

SirvLUM and SiKi.us, a town of Lydia, 
with a mountain of the same name near the 
Meander, foimerly called Ceraunias. f lhe 
town was destroyed by an earthquake, with 
12 others in the neighbourhood, in the reign 
of Tiberius. Strob. I A 12. — Paus. 1, c. 20. 

— Apollod. 3, c. 5. — Homer. If, 24. 

gin. fab. 9. — Tacit. Ann. 2, c. 47. — One 
of iNiobe’s children, killed by Apollo. Oval* 
Met* G.fab. 6. 

Sirko, a lake lietwecn Egypt and Pales- 
tine, now Sebaket Par dm/. P/in. 4, c. 13. 

Sirenes, sea nymphs who charmed so 
much with their melodious voice, that all 
forgot their employments to listen with 
more attention, and at last died for want 
of food. They were daughters of the 
Achelous, by the muse Calliope, or, ac- 
cording to others, by Melpomene or Terp- 
sichore. They were three in number, called 
Pailbenope, Ligeia, and Leucosia, or, ac- 
cording to others, Mceolpe, Aglaophonos, 
and Thclxiope, or Thelxione, and they 
usually lived in a small island near cape 
Pelorus in Sicily. Some authors suppose 
that they were monsters, who had the form 
of a w'oman above the waist, and the 
3 A 
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rest of the body like that of a bird; or 
rather that the whole body was covered with 
feathers, and had the shape of a bird, except 
the head, which was that of a beautiful fe- 
male. This monstious form they had re- 
ceived from Ceres, who wished to punish 
them, because they had not assisted her 
daughter when carried away by Pluto. But, 
according to Ovid, they were so disconsolate 
at the rape of Proserpine, that they prayed 
the gods to give them wings that they might 
seek her in the sea as well as by land. The 
Sirens were informed by the oracle, that as 
soon as any persons jiassed by them without 
suffering themselves to be charmed by their 
songs, they should perish ; and their melody 
had prevailed in calling the attention of all 
passengers, till Ulysses, informed of the power 
of their voice by Circe, stopped the ears of his 
companions with wax, and ordered himself to 
be tied to the mast of his ship, and no atten- 
tion to be paid to his commands, should he wish 
to stay and listen to their song. This was a 
salutary precaution. Ulysses made signs for 
his companions to stop, but they were dis- 
regarded, and the fatal coast was passed with 
safety. Upon this artifice of Ulysses, the Si- 
rens were so disappointed, that they threw 
themselves into the sea, and perished. Some 
authors say, that the Sirens challenged the 
Muses to a trial of skill in singing, and that 
the latter proved victorious, and plucked the 
feathers from the wings of their adversaries, 
with which they made themselves crowns. 
The place where the Sirens destroyed them- 
selves was afterwards called Sirenis, on the 
coast of Sicily. Virgil, however, iEn. 5, 
V. 864, places the Svrenum Scopvli on the 
coast of Italy, near the island of Caprea. 
Some suppose that the Sirens were a num- 
ber of lascivious women in Sicily, who pros- 
tituted themselves to strangers, and made 
them forget their pursuits while drowned in 
unlawful pleasures. The Sirens are often 
represented holding, one a lyre, a second a 
flute, and the third singing. Paus. 10, c. 6. 
— Homer. Od. 12, v. 167. — Strab. 6. — 
Ammian. 29, c. 2. — Hygin. fab . 141. — 
ApollocL 2, c. 4. — Ovid. Met . 5, v. 555. de 
art . am, 5, v. 511. — Ital, 12, v. 53. 

Sirenusje, three small rocky islands near 
the coast of Campania, where the Sirens were 
supposed to reside. 

Sms, a town of Magna Graecxa, founded 
by a Grecian colony after the Trojan war, 
at the mouth of the river of the same name. 
There was a battle fought near it between 
Pyrrhus and the Romans. Dionys. Perieg. 

v. 221. The ^Ethiopians gave that name 

to the Nile before its divided streams united 

into one current. PUn. 5, c, 9. A town 

of Paeonia in Thrace. 

Sirius, or Canicula, fhe dog-star, whose 
appearance, as the ancients supposed, always 
caused great heat on the earth. Firg. JEn, 3, 
v. 141. 
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Sirmio, now Scnnione, a peninsula in the 
lake Benacus, where Catullus had a villa. 
Carm. 29. 

Sirmium, the capital of Pannonia, at the 
confluence of the Savus and Bacuntius, very 
celebrated during the reign of the Roman 
emperors. 

Sisamnes, a judge flayed alive for his par- 
tiality, by order of Cambyses. His skin was 
nailed on the benches of the other judges, to 
incite them to act with candor and impai- 
tiality. Hei'odot. 5, c . 25. 

Sisapho, a Corinthian, who had murdered 
his brother, because he had put his children 
to death. Ovid, in lb. 

Sisapo, a town in Spain, famous for its 
vermillion mines, whose situation is not well 
ascertained. PUn. 55, c. 7. — Cic. Phil. 2, 
c. 19. 

Siscia, a town of Pannonia, now Sisseg. 

Sisenes, a Peisian deserter, who conspired 
against Alexander, &c. Curt. 5, c. 7. 

L. Sisenna, an ancient historian among 
the Romans, 91 B. C. He wrote an ac- 
count of the republic, of which Cicero 
speaks with great warmth, and also trans- 
lated from the Greek the Milesian fables 
of Aristides. Some fragments of his 
compositions are quoted by different au- 
thors. Ovid. Trist . 2, v. 4 45. Cic. in 

Bntt. 64 Sc 67. — Paterc. 2, c. 9. — Corn, 
a Roman, who on being reprimanded in 
the senate for the ill conduct and de- 
praved manners of his wife, accused pub* 
licly Augustus of unlawful commerce with 

her. Dio. 54. The family of the Cor- 

nelii and Apronii received the surname of 
Sisenna. They are accused of intemperate 
loquacity in the Augustan age, by JECorat. 1, 
Sat. 7, v. 8. 

Sisigabibis, or Sisygambis, the mother 
of Darius the last king of Persia. She 
was taken prisoner by Alexander the Great 
at the battle of Issus, with the rest of the 
royal family. The conqueror tieated her 
with uncommon tenderness and attention ; 
he saluted her as his own mother, and what 
he had sternly denied to the petitions of his 
favorites and ministers, he often granted 
to the intercession of Sisygambis. The re- 
gard of the queen for Alexander was uncom- 
mon, and, indeed, she no sooner heard that 
he was dead, than she killed herself, un- 
willing to survive the loss of so generous an 
enemy ; though she had seen, with less con- 
cern, the fall of her son’s kingdom, the ruin 
of his subjects, and himself murdered by his 
servants. She had also lost in one day, her 
husband and 80 of her brothers, whom 
Ochus had assassinated to make himself 
master of the kingdom of Persia. Curt. 4, 
c. 9. 1. 10, c. 5. 

Sisimithrje, a fortified place of Bactriana, 
15 stadia high, 80 in circumference, and 
plain at the top. • Alexander married Rox- 
I ana there. Strab. 11. 
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SxsocosTirs, one of the friends of Alex- 
ander, entrusted with the care of the rock 
Aornus. Curt. 8, c. 11. 

Sisypiius, a brother of Athamas and Sal- 
moncus, son of iEolus and Enaretta, the most 
crafty prince of the heroic ages. He mai - 
ried Merope the daughter of Atlas, or ac- 
cording to o tliers, of Pandareus, by whom 
he had several children. He built Ephyro, 
called afterwards Corinth, and he debauched 
Tyro the daughter of Salinonous, because lie 
had been told by an oracle that his children 
by his brother’s daughter would avenge the 
injuries which he had suffered from itie male- 
volence of Salmoneus. Tyro, however, as 
Hyginus says, destroyed the two sons whom 
she had had *by her uncle. It is lepoited 
that JSisyplius, mistrusting Autolycus, who 
stole the neighbouring flocks, marked his 
bulls under the feet, and when they had been 
carried away by the dishonesty of his fiiend, 
he confounded and astonished the thief by 
selecting from lus numerous flocks those 
bulls, which by the mark he knew to be Ills 
own. The artifice of Sisyphus was so pleasing 
to Autolycus, who bad now found one more 
cunning than himself, that he pennittod him 
to enjoy the company of his daughter Anti- 
clea, whom a few days after he gave in mar- 
riage to Laertes of Ithaca. After his death, 
Sisyphus was condemed in hell, to roll to the 
top of a hill a large stone, which had no 
sooner reached the summit than it fell back 
into the plain with impetuosity, and rendered 
his punishment eternal. The causes of this 
rigorous sentence are variously reported. 
Some attribute it to his continual depreda- 
tions in the neighbouring country, and his 
cruelty in laying heaps of stones on those 
whom he had plundered, and suffering them 
to expire in the most agonizing torments. 
Others, to the insult offered to Pluto, in 
chaining death in his palace, and detaining 
her till Mars, at the request of the king of 
hell, went to deliver her from confinement 
Others suppose that Jupiter inflicted this pu- 
nishment because he told Asopus where his 
daughter iKgina had been carried away by 
her mvisher. ^The more followed opinion 
however is, that Sisyphus, on his death-bed, 
iiitreated his wife to leave his body unburied, 
and when he came into Pluto’s kingdom, he 
received the permission of returning upon 
earth to punish this seeming negligence of 
his wife, but, however, on promise of imme- 
diately returning. But he was no sooner 
out of the infernal regions, than he violated 
his engagements, and when he was at last 
brought book to hell by Mars, Pluto, to pu- 
nish his want of fidelity and honor, con- 
demned him to roll a huge stone to the top 
of a mountain. The institution of the 
Pythian games is attributed by some to 
Sisyphus. To be of the blood of Sisyphus 
was deemed disgraceful among the ancients. 
Homer. Od. If, v. 592. — Virg. Mn . 6, v. 610. 
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— Ovid. Met. 4, v. 459. 1. 15, v. 52. Fmt 
4, v. 175. in Ibid. 101. — Vans. 2, Sic. — 

Hy&in. fab. GO. — Herat. 2, od. 14, v. 20. 

jt polled. 5, c. 4. — - - ■ A son of M. Antony, 
who was bom clefoimed, and leceived the 
name of Sisyplius, because he was endow ed 
with genius and an excellent undei stand mg. 
llorat . 1. Sat. 5, v. 47. 

Sitalcts, one of Alexanders genei.iU, 
imprisoned for Ins cruelty and avarice in the 
government of his province. Curt. 10, c. 1. 
A king of Thrace, B. C. 456. 

SiTitNiiiEs, certain nymphs of a fountain 
in Megaia, Vans. 1, c. 40. 

Sitiion, a king of Thrace. An island 

in the rEgean. 

SinioNiY, a country of Thrace between 
mount I Lvmus and the Danube. Nithonm is 
often applied to all Thrace, and thence the 
epithet Sit horns, so often used by the poets. 
It received its name fiom king Sithon. lloi at. 
1, od. 18, v. 9. — Ovid. Mel. 6, v. 5vS8. 
1. 7, v. 4GG. 1. 15, v. 571. — Ilerodot . 7, 
c. 1 22. 

Sitius, a Roman who assisted Caesar in 
Africa with great success. He was ic- 
warded with a province of Numidia. Sallust. 
Jug. 21. 

Si ton fs, a nation of Germany, or modern 
Norway, according to some. Tacit, de Germ. 
45. 

S ITT act, a town of Assyria. IV in. 6. 

c. 27. 

Saiaiiaodus, a town of Egypt on the Ara- 
bian gulf, where emeralds (smaragdi) weie 
dug. Strab. IG. 

Smenus, a river of Laconia rising in mount 
Tnygetus, and falling into the sea near Ilyp- 
sos. Taus . 5, c. 2 1. 

Smkrdis, a son of Cyrus, put to death by 
order of his brother Cambyscs. As bis exe- 
cution was not public, and as it was only 
known to one of the officers of the monarch, 
one of the Magi of Persia, who was himself 
called Sraerdis, and who greatly resembled 
the deceased prince, declared himself king, 
at the death of Cambyses. This usurpation 
would not perhaps have been known, had not 
he taken too many precautions to conceal it. 
After he had reigned for six months with 
universal approbation, seven noblemen of 
Persia conspired to dethrone him, and when 
this had been executed with success, they 
chose one of their number to reign in the 
usurper’s place, B. C. 521. This was Darius 
the son of Hystaspes. Ilerodot. 5, c* 50. — 
Justin . I, c. 9. 

SmilaX, a beautiful sliepherdess who be- 
came enamoured of Crocus. She was changed 
into a flower, as also her lover. Ovid. Met. 4, 
v. 285. 

Smilis, a statuary of iEgina in the age of 
Daedalus. Paus. 7. 

Smindyridls, a native of Sybaris, famous 
for his luxury. Jj&lian. V. H. 9, c, 24. & 12, 
c. 24. 
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Smintheus, one of the surnames of 
Apollo in Phrygia, where the inhabitants 
raised him a temple, because he had destroyed 
a number of rats that infested the country. 
These rats were called o-fuvSau, in the lan- 
guage of Phrygia, whence the surname. 
There is another story similar to this re- 
lated by the Greek scholiast of Homer . II. 

1, v. 59. — Strab. 15. — Owl Met. 12, 
v. 585. 

Smyrna, a celebrated sea-port town of 
Ionia in Asia Minor, built, as some suppose, 
by Tantalus, or, according to others, by the 
iEolians. It has been subject to many revo- 
lutions, and been severally in the possession 
of the ASolians, Ionians, Lydians, and Mace- 
donians. Alexander, or according to Strabo, 
Lysimachus, rebuilt it 400 years after it had 
been destroyed by the Lydians. It was one 
of the richest and most powerful cities of 
Asia, and became one of the twelve cities 
of the Ionian confederacy. The inhabitants 
were given much to luxury and indolence, 
but they were universally esteemed for their 
valor and intrepidity when called to action. 
Marcus Aurelius repaired it after it had been 
destroyed by an earthquake, about the 180th 
year of the Christian era. Smyrna still con- 
tinues to be a very commercial town. The 
river Meles flows near its walls. The inha- 
bitants of Smyrna believed that Homer was 
born among diem, and to confirm this opi- 
nion they not only paid him divine honors, 
but showed a place which bore the poet’s 
name, and also had a brass coin in circulation 
which was called Homerium. Some suppose 
that it was called Smyrna from an Amazon 
of the same name who took possession of it. 
Herodot. 1, c. 16, fyc. — Strab. 12 & 14. — 
Jtal. 8, v. 565. — Paus. 5, c. 8. — Mela, 1, 

c. 17. A daughter of Thias, mother of 

Adonis. An Amazon. The name 

of a poem which Cinna, a Latin poet, 
composed in nine years, and which was 
worthy of admiration, according to Catullus, 
94. 

Smyrn^eus, a Greek poet of the third cen- 
tury, called also Calaber. [ Vid . Calaber.] 

So an a, a river of Albania. Ptol • 

Soanda, a town of Armenia. 

Soanes, a people of Colchis, near Cau- 
casus, in whose territories the rivers abound 
with golden sands, which the inhabitants ga- 
ther in wool skins, whence, perhaps, arose 
the fable of the golden fleece. Strab. 1 1‘. — 
JP tin. 55 t c. 5. 

SocrXtes, the most celebrated philosopher 
of all antiquity, was a native of Athens. 
His father Sophroniscus was a statuary, and 
his mother Pha&narete was by profession a 
midwife. For some time he followed the 
occupation of his father, and some have men- 
tioned the statues of the graces, admired for 
their simplicity and elegance, as the work of 
bis own hands. He was called away from 
this meaner employment, of which, however, 
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he never blushed, by Crito, who admired his 
genius and courted his friendship. Philosophy 
soon became the study of Socrates, and un- 
der Archelaus and Anaxagoras he laid the 
foundation of that exemplary virtue which 
succeeding ages have ever loved and vene- 
rated. He appeared like the rest of his 
countrymen in the field of battle ; he fought 
witli boldness and intrepidity, and to his 
courage two of his friends and disciples Xe- 
nophon and Alcibiades, owed the preservation 
of their life. But the character of Socrates 
appears more conspicuous and dignified as a 
philosopher and moralist than as a warrior. He 
was fond of labor, he inured himself to suf- 
fer hardships, and he acquired that serenity 
of mind and firmness of countenance, which 
the most alarming dangers could never de- 
stroy, or the most sudden calamities alter. 
If he was poor, it was from choice, and not 
the effects of vanity, or the wish of appearing 
singular. He bore injuries with patience, 
and the insults of malice or resentment, 
he not only treated with contempt, but 
even received with a mind that expressed 
some concern, and felt compassion for the 
depravity of human nature. So singular 
and so venerable a character was admired 
by the most enlightened of the Athenians. 
Socrates was attended by a number of il- 
lustrious pupils, whom he instructed by his 
exemplary life, as well as by his doctrines. 
He had no particular place where to deliver 
his lectures, but as the good of his coun- 
trymen, and the reformation of their corrupted 
morals, and not the aggregation of riches, 
was the object of his study, he was present 
every where, and drew the attention of his 
auditors either in the groves of Academus, 
the Lyceum, or on the banks of the Ilys- 
sus. He spoke with freedom on every sub- 
ject, religious as well as civil ; and had the 
courage to condemn the violence of his 
countrymen, and to withstand the torrent 
of resentment, by which the Athenian gene- 
rals were capitally punished for not burying 
the dead at the battle of Arginusae. This 
independence of spirit, and that visible su- 
periority of mind and genius over the rest of 
his countrymen, created many enemies to 
Socrates ; but as his character was irre- 
proachable, and his doctrines pure, and void 
of all obscurity, the voice of malevolence was 
silent. Yet Aristophanes soon undertook, at 
the instigation of Melitus, in his comedy 
of the Clouds, to ridicule the venerable cha- 
racter of Socrates on the stage ; and when 
once the way was open to calumny and 
defamation, the fickle and licentious popu- 
lace paid no reverence to the philosopher 
whom they had before regarded as a being 
of a superior order. When this had suc- 
ceeded, Melitus stood forth to criminate 
him, together with Anytus and Lycon, 
and the philosopher was summoned before 
the tribunal of the five hundred. He was 

accused 



so so 

accused of corrupting the Athenian youth, antiquity; ho recommended to their paternal 
of making innovations in the religion of the care his defenceless clulthen, and as he re- 
Greeks, and of ridiculing the many gods turned to the prison, he exclaimed : I go to 
whom the Athenians woi shipped ; yet false die , you to hue ; but which is the best the 
as this might appear, the accusers relied for Divinity alone can know. The solemn cele- 
the success of their cause upon the perjuiy of bration of the Delian festivals [Fid. Delia,] 
false witnesses, and the envy of the judges, prevented his execution for 50 days, ana 
whose ignorance would readily yield to mis- during that time he was confined in the 
^presentation, and be influenced and guided pi ison and loaded with irons. IXis friends, and 
by eloquence and artifice. In this tlieir ex- paiticularly his disciples, were his constant 
poctations were not frustrated, and while the attendants ; he discoursed with them upon dif- 
judges expected submission from Socrates, ferent subjects with all his usual cheerfulness 
and that meanness of behaviour and servility and scienity. lie reproved them for their 
of defence which distinguished criminals, the sonow, and when one of them was uncom- 
philosopher, perhaps, acceleiatcd his own fall monly grieved because he was to suffer though 
by the firmness of his mind, and his unconi- innocent, the philosopher replied, ITould you 
plying integrity. Lysias, one of the most ce- then have me die guilty ? With this composure 
lebrated orators of the age, composed an ora- he spent his last clays, lie continued to be a 
tion in a labored and pathetic style, which he preceptor till the moment of his death, and in- 
offered to his friend to be pronounced as his structed his pupils on questions of the greatest 
defence in the presence of his judges. So- importance; he told them his opinions in sup- 
ciatcs read it, but after he had praised the port of the immortality of the soul, and repro- 
eloquence and the animation of the whole, bated with acrimony the prevalent custom of 
he rejected it, as neither manly nor expres- suicide. He disregarded the intercession of 
sive of fortitude, and, comparing it to Sicy- his friends, and when it was in his power 
onian shoes, which though fitting, were to make his escape out of prison he refused 
proofs of effeminacy, he observed, that a phi- it, and asked with his usual pleasantly, where 
losopher ought to be conspicuous for magna- he could escape death ; where, says he to Crito, 
nimity and for firmness of soul. In his apo- who had bribed the gaoler, and made his 
logy he spoke with great animation, and con- escape certain, where shall I fy to avoid this 
fessed that while others boasted that they irrevocable doom passed on all mankind ? When 
were acquainted with every tiling, he him- the hour to drink the poison was come, the 
self knew nothing. The whole discourse executioner presented him the cup with tears 
was full of simplicity and noble grandeur, in his eyes. Socrates received it w ith com- 
the energetic language of offended innocence, posure, and after he had made a libation to 
He modestly said, that what lie possessed was the gods, he drank it with an unaltered coun- 
applied for the service of the Athenians ; it tenance, and a few moments after he expired, 
was his wish to make liis fellow-citizens Such was the end of a man whom the unin- 
happy, and it was a duty which he performed fluenced answer of the oracle of Delphi had 
by the special command of the gods, whose ait- pronounced the wisest of mankind. Socrates 
thority, said he emphatically, to his judges, died 400 years before Christ, in the ?0th year 
I regard more than yours . Such language of his age. He was no sooner buried than the 
from a man who was accused of a capital Athenians repented of their cruelty ; his ac- 
crime, astonished and irritated the judges, cusers were universally despised and shunned, 
Socrates was condemned, but only by a ma- one suffered death, some were banished, and 
jority of three voices ; and when he was de- others, with their own hands, put an end to 
manded, according to the spirit of the Athe- the life, which their severity to the best of 
nian laws, to pass sentence on himself, and the Athenians, had rendered insupportable, 
to mention the death he preferred, the philoso- The actions, sayings, and opinions of So- 
pher said. For my attempts to teach the Athe- crates have been faithfully recorded by two 
nian youth justice and moderation^ and render of the most celebrated of his pupils, Xeno- 
the rest of my countrymen more ha^ypy, let me phon and Plato, and every thing which re- 
be maintained at the public expence the remain- lates to the life and circumstances of this 
ing years of my life in the Frytaneum, an great philosopher, is now minutely known. 
honor t 0 Athenians , which if deserve more To his poverty, his innocence, and his exam- 
than the victors of the Olympic games . They pie, the Greeks were particularly indebted for 
make their countrymen more happy in ap - their greatness and splendor ; and the xcara- 
pearance, but I have made you so in reality . ing which was universally disseminated by his 
This exasperated the judges in the highest de- pupils, gave the whole nation a consciousness 
gree, and he was condemned to drink hem- of their superiority over the rest of the world, 
lock- Upon this he addressed the court, and not only in the polite arts, but in the more 
more particularly the judges who had decided laborious exercises, which their writings cele- 
in his favor in a pathetic speech. He told them brated. The philosophy of Socrates forms an 
that to die was a pleasure, since he was going interesting epoch in the history of die human 
to hold converse with the greatest heroes of mind. The son of Sophroniscus derided the 
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more abstruse enquiries and metaphysical re- 
searches of his predecessors, and by first in- 
troducing moral philosophy, he induced man- 
kind to consider themselves, their passions, 
their opinions, their duties, actions, and fa 
culties. From this it was said that the foun- 
der of the Socratic school drew philosophy 
down from heaven upon the earth. In his 
attendance upon religious worship, Socrates 
was himself an example, he believed the di- 
vine origin of dreams and omens, and pub- 
licly declared that he was accompanied by a 
daemon or invisible conductor, [ Vid. Daemon,] 
whose frequent interposition stopped him from 
the commission of evil, and the guilt of mis- 
conduct This familiar spirit, however, accord- 
ing to some, was nothing more than a sound 
judgment assisted by prudence and long ex- 
perience, which warned him at the approach 
of danger, and from a general speculation of 
mankind could foresee what success would 
attend an enterprise, or what calamities 
would follow an ill managed administration. 
As a supporter of the immortality of the 
soul, he allowed the perfection of a supreme 
knowledge, fiom which he deduced the go- 
vernment of the universe. From the re- 
sources of experience as well as nature and 
observation, he perceived the indiscriminate 
dispensation of good and evil to mankind by 
the hand of heaven, and he was convinced 
that none but the most inconsiderate would 
incur the displeasure of their Creator to avoid 
poverty or sickness, or gratify a sensual ap- 
petite, which must at the end harass their 
soul with remorse and the consciousness of 
guilt. From this natural view of tilings, he 
perceived the relation of one nation with an- 
other, and how much the tranquillity of civil 
society depended upon the proper discharge 
i>f these respective duties. The actions of 
men furnished materials also for his discourse ; 
to instruct them was his aim, and to render 
them happy was the ultimate object of his 
daily lessons. From principles like these, 
which were inforced by the unparalleled ex- 
ample of an affectionate husband, a tender 
parent, a warlike soldier, and a patriotic 
citizen in Socrates, soon after the celebrated 
sects of die Platonists, the Peripatetics, the 
Academics, Cyrenaics, Stoics, &c. arose. So- 
crates never wrote for the public eye, yet 
many support that the tragedies of his pupil 
Euripides were partly composed by him. 
He was naturally of a licentious disposition, 
and a physiognomist observed, in looking in 
the face of the philosopher, that his heart was 
the most depraved, immodest, and corrupted 
that ever was in the human breast. This 
nearly cost the satirist his life, but Socrates 
upbraided his disciples, who wished to punish 
the physiognomist, and declared that his as- 
sertions were true, but that all liis vicious 
propensities had been duly corrected and 
curbed by means of reason. Socrates made 
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a poetical version of .Esop’s fables, while in 
prison. LcicrU — Xcnoph . — Plato . — Pans. 1 , 
c. 22. — Plut. de op, Phil, $c. — Cic, deorat, 1, 
c. 54. Tusc, 1, c. 41, <$•<;. — Vul, Max, 3 , 

c. 4. A leader of the Aehacans, at the 

battle of Cunaxa. He was seized and put 
to death by older of Artaxerxes A go- 

vernor of Cilicia under Alexander the Great. 

A painter. A Rhodian in the age 

of Augustus. Be wrote an account of the 

civil wars. A scholiast born A. D. 380, 

at Constantinople. He wrote an ecclesiastical 
history from the year 309, where Eusebius 
ended, down to 450, with great exactness 
and judgment, of which the best edition is 

that of Reading, fol. Cantab . 1 720. An 

island on the coast of Arabia. 

Scemias, (Julia,) mother of the emperor 
Heliogabalus, was made president of a senate 
of women, which she had elected to decide 
the quarrels and the affairs of the Roman 
matrons. She at last provoked the people 
by her debaucheries, extravagance, and cruel- 
ties, and was murdered with her son and fa- 
mily. She was a native of Apamea; her 
father’s name was Julius Avitus, and her 
mother’s Masa. Her sister Julia Mammaca 
married the emperor Septimus Severus. 

Sogdiana, a country of Asia, bounded on 
the north by Scythia, east by the Sac®, south 
by Bactriana, and west by Margiana, and 
now known by the name of Zagatay, or 
Usbec. The people were called Sogdiani. The 
capital was called Marcanda. Herodot. 5, 
c. 93. — Curt. 7, c. 10. 

Sooblanus, a son of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, who murdered his elder brother, king 
Xerxes, to make himself master of the Per- 
sian throne. He was but seven months in 
possession of the crown. His brother Ochus, 
who reigned under the name of Darius No- 
th us, conspired against him, and suffocated 
him in a tower full of warm ashes. 

Sol (the sun) was an object of veneration 
among the ancients. It was particularly wor- 
shipped by the Persians, under the name of 
Mithras; and was the Baal or Bel of the 
Chaldeans, the Belphegor of the Moabites, 
the Moloch of the Canaanites, the Osiris of 
the Egyptians, and the Adonis of the Syrians. 
The Massagetaa sacrificed horses to the sun on 
account of their swiftness. According to some 
of the ancient poets, Sol and Apollo were two 
different persons. Apollo, however, and 
Phoebus and Sol, are universally supposed to 
be the same deity. 

Solicinium, a town of Germany, now 
Sultz, on the Neckar. 

Solinus, (C. Julius,) a grammarian at the 
end of the first century, who wrote a book 
called Polyhislor , which is a collection of histo- 
rical remarks and geographical annotations on 
the most celebrated places of every country. 
He has been called Pliny’s ape, because he imi- 
tated that well known naturalist. The last edi- 
tion 
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lion of the Polyhistor is that of No^irab. ex 
eclitione Salamasii. 1777. 

Solis Fons, a celebrated fountain in Li- 
bya. [ VuL. Ammon.] 

Soloe, or Soli, a town of Cypi us, built 
on the borders of the Claims by an Athenian 
colony. It was originally called uEpeia, till 
Solon visited Cyprus, and advised Philocy- 
prus, one of the princes of the island, to 
change the situation of his capital. II is ad- 
vice was followed, a new town was raised in 
a beautiful plain, and called after the name 
of the Athenian philosopher. Strab. 14. — 

Flu/, in Sul. A town of Cilicia on the sea- 

coast, built by the Gieeks and Rhodians. It 
was aftei wauls called Pompciopohs, fiom 
Pompey, who settled a colony of piiates 
there. Plin. 5, c. 27. — Dionys. Some sup- 
pose that the Gieeks who settled in either of 
these two towns, forgot the puiity of their 
native language, and thence aiose the term 
Solucnmus, applied to an inelegant oi impioper 
expres don. 

Soi.ciiis, or Solofntia, a promontory of 
Libya at the extremity of mount Atlas, now 

cape Cun tin. A tow n of Sicily, between 

I J anormus and Himera, now Solan, to. Cic. 
J r crr. 5 , c. 45. — Thucycl. 6. 

Solon, one of the seven wise men of 
Gieece, was born at Salamis, and educated at 
Athens, His father’s name was Euphorion, 
or Exechestides, one of the descendants of 
king Codrus, and by his mother's side he 
reckoned among his relations the celebiatcd 
Pisistratus. After he had devoted part of his 
time to philosophical and political studies, 
Solon travelled over the greatest part of 
Gieece, but at his return home lie was dis- 
tressed with the dissensions which were kin- 
dled among his countrymen. All fixed their 
eyes upon Solon as a deliverer, and he w f as 
unanimously elected arehon and sovereign 
legislator. lie might have become absolute, 
but he refused the dangerous office of king 
of Athens, and, in the capacity of lawgiver, he 
began to make a reform m every department. 
The complaints of the poorer citizens found 
redress, all debts w r ere remitted, and no one 
was permitted to seize the person of his debtor 
if unable to make a restoration of his money. 
After he had made the most salutary regula- 
tions in the state, and bound the Athenians 
by a solemn oath that they would faith- 
fully observe his laws for the space of 100 
years, Solon resigned the office of legislator 
and removed himself from Athens. He 
visited Egypt, and in the court of Croesus 
king of Lydia, ho convinced the monarch 
of die instability of fortune, and told him, 
when he wished to know whether he was 
not the happiest of mortals, that Tellus, an 
Athenian, who had always seen his country 
in a florishing state, who had seen his children 
lead a virtuous life, and who had himself 
ffillen in defence of his country, was more 
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entitled to happiness than the possessor of 
riches, and the master of empiies. After ten 
years’ absence Solon i etui ned to Athens, but 
he had the moitilication to find the gieatest 
pait of his regulations disiegaided by the 
factious spirit of his countrymen, and the 
usurpation of Pisistiatus. Not to be longer 
a spectator of the divisions that reigned in 
his countiy, he retired to Cypius, where 
ho died at the court of king Philoeyprus, 
in the 80th year of his age, 558 years before 
the Chiistian era. The salutary consequences 
of the law's of Solon can be discoveied in the 
length of time they were in force in the re- 
public of Athens. For above 100 yeais they 
fioiished in full vigoi, and Cieeio, who was 
himself a witness of their benign iniluence, 
passes the highest encomiums upon the legis- 
lator, whose supeiior wisdom framed such a 
code of regulations. It was the intention of 
Solon to protect the poorer citizens, and by 
dividing the whole body of the Athenians 
into four classes, three of which were per- 
mitted to discharge the most important 
offices and magistracies of the slate, and the 
last to give their opinion in the assemblies, 
but not have a share in the distinctions and 
bonois of their superiors, the legislator gave 
the populace a privilege which, though at 
first small and inconsiderable, soon rendered 
them masters of the republic, and of all the 
affairs of government. He made a reforma- 
tion in the Areopagus, he encieased the au- 
thority of the members, and permitted them 
yearly to enquire how every citizen main- 
tained himself, and to punish such as lived 
in idleness, and w r erc not employed in some 
honorable and luciative profession. He also 
regulated the Prytuneum, and fixed the num- 
ber of its judges to 400. The sanguinary 
laws of Draco w'ere all cancelled, except that 
against murder, and the punishment denounced 
against every offender -was proportioned to 
liis crime 5 but Solon made no law against 
parricide or sacrilege. The former of these 
crimes, he said, was too horrible to human 
nature for a man to bo guilty of it, and the 
latter could never be committed, because the 
history of Athens had never furnished a sin- 
gle instance. Such as had died in the soivice 
of their country, were buried with great 
pomp, and their family was maintained at 
the public expence ; but such as had squan- 
dered away their estates, such as refused to 
bear arms in defence of their country, or 
paid no attention to the infirmities and dis- 
tress of their parents, were branded with in- 
famy, The law's of marriage were newly 
regulated, it became an union of affection 
and tenderness, and no longer a mercenary 
contract. To speak with ill language against 
the dead as well as the living, was made a 
crime, and the legislator wished that the cha- 
racter of his fellow-citizens should be freed 
from the aspersions of malevolence and envy. 

3 A 4 A per- 



A person that had no children was permitted 
to dispose of his estates as he pleased, and 
the females were not allowed to be extrava- 
gant in their dress or expences. To be guilty 
of adultery was a capital crime, and the 
friend and associate of lewdness and debauch- 
ery was never permitted to speak in pub- 
lic, for, as the philosopher observed, a man 
who has no shame, is not capable of being 
intrusted with the people. These celebrated 
laws were engraven on several tables, and 
that they might be better known and more 
familiar .to the Athenians they were writ- 
ten in verse. The indignation which Solon 
expiessed on seeing the tragical representa- 
tions of Thespis, is well known, and he stern- 
ly observed, that if falsehood and fiction were 
tolerated on the stage, they would soon find 
their way among the common occupations 
of men. According to Plutarch, Solon was 
reconciled to Pisistiatus, but this seems to be 
false, as the legislator refused to live in a 
country where the privileges of his fellow- 
citizens were trampled upon by the usurpation 
of a tyrant. [Fid. Lycuigus.] Plat, vi Sol. 
— IXerodot. 1, c. 29. — JDiog. 1. — Pa us. 1, 
c. 40. — Cic. 

Solona, a town of Gaul Cispadana on the 
Utcns. 

Soi.onium, a town of Latium on the 
borders of Etruria. Plut. in Mar . — Cic. de 
Dio. 1. 

Solva, a town of Noricum. 

Solus, ( untis ,) a maritime town of Sicily. 
[Vid. Soloeis.] Strab. 14. 

SoLibtA, and Solym-®, a town of Ly- 
eia. The inhabitants, called Solymi , were 
anciently called Milyades , and afterwards 
Tennili and Li/cians . Sarpedon settled 
among them. Strab. 14. — Homer. XL 6. — 

Plin. 5, c. 27 & 29. An antient name 

of Jerusalem. [ Fid. Hierosolyma.] Juv. 6 , 
v. 545. 

Somnus, son of Erebus and Nox, was one 
of the infernal deities, and presided over sleep. 
His palace, accoiding to some mythologisls, 
is a dark cave where the sun never penetrates. 
At the entrance are a number of poppies and 
somniferous herbs. The god himself is re- 
presented as asleep on a bed of feathers with 
black curtains. The dreams stand by him, 
and Morpheus as his principal minister 
watches to prevent the noise from awaking 
him. The Lacedemonians always placed the 
image of Somnus near that of death. He- 
siod. Theog. — IXomer . XL 14. — Virg. JSn. 
6 f v. 893. — Ovid. Met. 13. 

Sonchis, an Egyptian priest, in die age of 
Solon. It was he who told that celebrated 
philosopher a number of traditions, particu- 
larly about the Atlantic isles, which he repre- 
sented as more extensive than the continent of 
Africa and Asia united. This island disap- 
peared, as it is said, in one day and one night. 
Plut . in Isid. &c. 
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Sont;Xtes, a people in GauL 

Sopater, a philosopher of Apamea, in 
the age of the emperor Constantine. He 
was one of the disciples of Iamblicus, and 
after his death he was at the head of the Pla- 
tonic philosophers. 

Sophax, a son of Hercules and Tinga, the 
widow of Antaeus, who founded the kingdom 
of Tingis, in Mauritania, and from whom 
were descended Diodorus, and Juba king of 
Mauritania. Strab. 5. 

Sophene, a country of Armenia, on the 
borders of Mesopotamia. X-,ucan. 2, v. 595. 

Sophocles, a celebrated tragic poet of 
Athens, educated in the school of iEschylus. 
He distinguished himself not only as a poet, 
but also as a statesman. He commanded the 
Athenian armies, and in several battles he 
shared the supreme command with Pericles, 
and exercised the office of archon with ciedit 
and honor. The first appearance of Sopho- 
cles as a poet reflects great honor on his abi- 
lities. The Athenians had taken the island 
of Scyros, and to celebrate that memorable 
event, a yearly contest for tragedy was in- 
stituted. Sophocles on this occasion obtained 
the prize over many competitors, in the num- 
bei of whom was JEschylus, his friend and 
his master. This success contributed to en- 
courage the poet, he wrote for the stage with 
applause, and obtained the poetical prize 20 
chUerent times. Sophocles was the rival of 
Euripides foi public praise, they divided the 
applause of the populace, and -while the 
former surpassed in the tublime and ma- 
jestic, the other was not inferior in the 
tender and pathetic. The Athenians were 
pleased with their contention, and as the 
theatre was at that time an object of impor- 
tance and magnitude, and deemed an essen- 
tial and most magnificent part of the religious 
worship, each had his admirers and adherents ; 
but the two poets, captivated at last by po- 
pular applause, gave way o jealousy and rival- 
ship. Of 120 tragedies which Sophocles com- 
posed, only seven are extant ; Ajax, Electra, 
CEdipus the tyrant, Antigone, the Trachiniaj, 
Hiilocletes, and (Edipus at Colonos. The 
ingratitude of the children of Sophocles is 
well known. They wished to become im- 
mediate masters of their father’s possessions, 
and therefore tired of his long life, they ac- 
cused him befoie the Areopagus of insanity. 
The only defence the poet made was to read 
his tragedy of CEdipus at Colonos, which he 
had lately finished, and then he asked his 
judges, whether the author of such a per- 
formance could be taxed with insanity ? The 
father upon tills was acquitted, and the chil- 
dren returned home covered with shame and 
confusion. Sophocles died, in the 91st year 
of his age, 406 years before Christ, through 
excess of joy, as some authors report, of 
having obtained a poetical prize at the Olym- 
pic games, Atheneeus has accused Sophocles 



of licentiousness and debauchery, particularly 
when he commanded the armies of Athens. 
The best editions of Sophocles are those of 
Capperonier, 2 vols. 4to. Paris, 1780; of 
Glasgow, 2 vols. 12mo. 1745; of Geneva, 
4to. 1605; and that by Brunck, 4 vols. Svo. 
1786. Cic. in Cat. de Div. 1, c. 25. —Pint, 
in Cini. &c. — Quintd. 1, c. 10. 1. 10. c. 1. — - 
Veil. Max. 8, c. 7. 1. 9, c. 12. — Plin. 7, c. 55. 

— Atken. 10, &c. 

Sophonisba, a daughter of Asdrubal the 
Carthaginian, celebrated for her beauty. She 
married Syphax, a prince of Numidia, and 
when her husband was conqueied by the 
Homans and Masinissa, slic fell a captive into 
the hands of the enemy. JVIasinissa became 
enamoured of her, and mairied her. This 
behaviour displeased the Homans; and Scipio, 
who at that time had the command of the 
armies of the republic in Africa, rebuked 
the monarch seveiely, and desired him to 
part with Sophonisba. This was an arduous 
task for Masinissa, yet he dreaded the Ho- 
mans. He entered Sophonisba’ s tent with 
tears in his eyes, and told her that as 
lie could not deliver her from captivity and 
the jealousy of the Homans, he recom- 
mended her as the strongest pledge of his 
love and allection for her person, to die like 
the daughter of Asdrubal. Sophonisba obeyed, 
and drank with unusual composure and se- 
renity, the cup of poison which Masinissa 
sent to her, about 205 years before Christ. 
Lio. 50, c. 12, &c. — Sallust . de Jug. — 
Justin . 

Sophron, a comic poet of Syracuse, son 
of Agathoclcs and Damasyllis. His com- 
positions were so universally esteemed, 
that Plato is said to have read them with 
rapture. Val. Max . 8, c. 7. — QuvnlU. 1, 
c. 10. 

Sofhroniscus, the father of Socrates. 

Sophronia, a Roman lady whom Max- 
entius took by force from her husband’s 
house, and married. Sophronia killed her- 
self when she saw that her affections were 
abused by the tyrant. 

Sophrosyne, a daughter of Dionysius by 
Dion’s sister. 

Sopohs, the father of Hermolaus, Curt. 

8, c. 7. A painter in Cicero’s age. Cic . 

Alt. 4, cp. 16. 

Sora, a town of the Volsci, of which the 
inhabitants were called Surani. Itcd. 8, v. 595. 

— Cic. pro PL 

Soractes, and Soracte, a mountain of 
Etruria, near the Tiber, seen from Home, 
at the distance of 26 miles. It was sacred 
to Apollo, who is from thence surnaraed 
Soractiss and it is said that the priests of' 
the god could walk over burning coals with- 
out hurting themselves. There was, as 
some report, a fountain on mount Soracte, 
whose waters boiled at sun-rise, and instantly 
killed all such birds as drank of them. 
Strab. 5. — Phn. 2, c. 95. 1. 7, c. 2. — I Jo* t 
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rat . 1. Od. 9. — Virg. 11, v. 785. — • 
Ital. 5* 

Soranus, a man put to death by Nero. 

[rid. Valerius.] The father of Atilia. 

tJie first wife of Cato. 

Sorex, a favorite of S) 11a, and the com- 
panion of his debaucheries. Pint. 

Sorce, a daughter of (Eneus king of Ca- 
lydon, by JEtliea, daughter of Thestius. She 
married Andremon, and was mother of Oxi- 
lus. Apollod . 1 Sc 2. 

SoitrriA, a town of Spain. 

Sosia Gall a, a woman at the court 
of Tiberius, banished, Sec. Tacit . Ann . 4, 
c. 19. 

Sosibius, a grammaiian of Laconia, B. C. 
255. lie was a great favonte of Pto- 
lemy Philopator, and advised lum to mur- 
der his brother, and the queen his wife, 
called Arsinoc. lie lived to a great age, 
and was on that account called Polychnmos. 
lie was aftei wards permitted to retire from 
the eourt, and spend the rest of his days in 
peace and tranquillity after he had dis- 
giaeed the name of minister by the most 
abominable crimes, and the murder of many 
of the royal family. Ilis son of the same 
name, was preceptor to king Ptolemy Epi- 

phanes. The preceptor of Brikimu- 

cus, the son of Claudius. Tacit. A . II, 
c. 1. 

Sosicles, a Greek who behaved with great 
valor when Xerxes invaded Greece. 

Sosicrates, a noble senator among the 
Achaians, put to death because he wished 
his countrymen to make peace with the Ho- 
mans. 

Sosigenes, an Egyptian mathematician, 
who assisted J. Caisar m regulating the Ho- 
man calendar. Suet. — JJwd. — Plin. 18, 

c. 25. A commander of the Beet of 

Eumenes. Poly am. 4. -V friend of 

Demetrius Poliorcetes. 

Sosn, celebrated booksellers at Home, in 
the age of Horace, 1, cp. 20, v. 2. 

Sosilus, a Lacedaemonian in the age of 
Annibal. He lived in great intimacy with 
the Carthaginian, taught him Greek, and 
wrote the history of his life. C. Nip. in 
Amid). 

Sosipater, a grammarian in the reign of 
Ilonorius. lie published five books of ob- 
servations on grammar. — A Syracusan 

magistrate A general of Philip, king 

of Macedonia. 

„ Sosis, a seditious Syracusan, who raised 
tumults against Dion. When accused before 
the people he saved himself by flight, and 
thus escaped a capital punishment. 

Sosistratus, a tyrant of Syracuse, in 
the age of Agathocles. He invited Pyr- 
rhus into Sicily, and afterwards revolted 
from him. He was at last removed by Her- 
mocrates. Poly con. 1. - - Another ty- 
rant. Id. 

So si us, a consul who followed the interest 

ot 
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of Mark Antony. — * A governor of Syria. 

A Roman of consular dignity, to whom 

Plutarch dedicated his lives. 

Sospita, a surname of Juno in Latium. 
Her most famous temple was at Lanu- 
vium. She had also two at Rome, and 
her statue was covered with a goat skin, with 
a buckler, &c. Liv* 3, 6, 8,'Jkc. — Festus de 
V . sig. 

Sosthenes, a general of Macedonia, who 
florished B. C. 281. He defeated the 
Gauls under Brennus, and was killed in 

the battle. Justin. 24, c. 5. A native 

of Cnidos, who wrote an history of Iberia. 
Flut. 

Sostratus, a friend of Hcnnolaus, put 
to death for conspiring against Alexander. 

Curt, 1, c. 6. A grammarian in the age 

of Augustus. He was Strabo’s pieceptor, 

Strab. 14. A statuary. An architect 

of Cnidos, B. C. 284, who built the white 
tower of Pharos, in the bay of Alexan- 
dria. He inscribed his name upon it. 
[Vid. Pharos.] Strab. 17. — Phn. 50, c. 12. 

A priest of Venus at Paphos, among 

the favorites of Vespasian. Tacit. Hist. 2, 

c. 7. A favorite of Hercules. A 

Greek historian who wrote an account of 

Etruria. A poet, who wrote a poem on 

the expedition of Xerxes into Greece. Juv . 

1 0, v. 178. 

Sotades, an athlete. A Greek poet 

of Thrace. He wrote verses against Phila- 
delphus Ptolemy, for which he was thrown 
into the sea in a cage of lead. He was called 
Cirucdm , not only because he was addicted 
to the abominable crime which the surname 
indicates, but because he wrote a poem in 
commendation of it. Some suppose, that 
instead of the word Socraticos in the 2d satyr, 
verse the 10th, of Juvenal, the word Sotadicos 
should be inserted, as the poet Sotades, and 
not the philosopher Socrates, deserved the 
appellation of Cinacdus. Obscene verses 
were generally called Sotadea carmma from 
him. They could be turned and read different 
ways without losing their measure or sense, 
such as the following, which can be read back- 
wards : 

Foma tibi snbtio motibus ibit amor. 

Si bene te tun laus taxat, $v.a laute tenebis. 

Sole medere pede, ede, perede melos . 

Quintd. 1, c. 8. 1. 9, c. 4. — Plin. 5. ep. 3.— 
Avson. ep. 17, v. 29. 

Soter, a surname of the first Ptole- 

my. It was also common to other mo- 

narchs. 

Soteria, days appointed for thanksgivings 
and the offerings of sacrifices for deliverance 
from danger. One of these was observed at 
Sicyon, to commemorate the deliverance of 
that city from the hands of the Macedonians, 
by Aratus. 

SoTERicns, a poet and historian in the 
age of Dioclesian. He wrote a panegyric 
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on that emperor, as also a life of Apollo- 
nius Thyariheus. Ilis works, greatly es- 
teemed, are now lost, except some few 
fragments pieserved by the scholiast of Ly- 
cophron. 

Sothis, an Egyptian name of the constel- 
lation called Sirius, which received divine 
honors in that country. 

Sotiates, a people of Gaul, conquered by 
Caesar. Cess. Fell. G. 3, c. 20 & 21. 

Sotion, a grammarian and philosopher of 
Alexandria, preceptor to Seneca. Senec. ep. 
49 and 58. 

Sotius, a philosopher in the reign of Ti- 
berius. 

Sous, a king of Sparta, who made himseli 
known by his valor, &c. 

Sozomen, an ecclesiastical historian who 
died 450 A, D. His history extends from 
the year 324 to 429, and is dedicated to 
Theodosius the younger, being written in a 
style of inelegance and mediocrity. The 
best edition is that of Reading, fol. Cantab. 
1720. 

Spaco, the nurse of Cyrus. Justin. 1 
c. 4. — Herodot. 

Sparta, a celebrated city of Peloponnesus, 
the capital of Laconia, situate on the Eurotas, 
at the distance of about 30 miles from its 
mouth. It received its name from Spaita, the 
daughter of Eurotas, who married Lacedae- 
mon. It was also called Lacedaemon, [ Fid, 
Lacedaemon.] 

SpartXcus, a king of Pontus. An- 

other, king of Bosphorus, who died B. C. 
433. His son and successor of the same 

name died B. C. 407. Another, who 

died 284 B. C. •— A Thracian shepherd, 
celebrated for his abilities and the victories 
which he obtained over the Romans. Being 
one of the gladiators who were kept at Capua 
in the house of Lentulus, he escaped from the 
place of his confinement, with 30 of his 
companions, and took up arms against the 
Romans. lie soon found himself with 
10,000 men equally resolute with him- 
self, and though at first obliged to hide 
himself in the woods and solitary retreats 
of Campania, he soon laid waste the coun- 
try : and when his followers were encreased 
by additional numbers, and better disci- 
plined, and more completely armed, he at- 
tacked the Roman generals in the field of 
battle. Two consuls and other officers were 
defeated with much loss, and Spartacus supe- 
rior in counsel . and abilities, appeared more 
terrible though often deserted by his fickle 
attendants. Crassus was sent against him, 
but this celebrated general at first des- 
paired of success. A bloody battle was 
fought, in which, at last the gladiators 
were defeated. Spartacus behaved with 
great valor ; when wounded in the leg, be 
fought on his knees, covering himself 
with his buckler in one hand, and using 
hi* sword with the other ; and when at 



last he fell, he fell upon a heap of Romans, 
whom he had sacrificed to his fuiy, B. C. 
71. In this battle no less than 40,000 
of the rebels weie slain, and the war totally 
finished. Flor. 5 , c. 20. — Liu. 95. — JEutrop . 
6, c. 2. — Plut. m Crass . — Paterc . 2, c. 50. 

— Appvm. 

Spartje, or Sparti, a name given to 
those men who sprang from the dragon’s 
teeth which Cadmus sowed. They all de- 
stroyed one another, except five, who sur- 
vived and assisted Cadmus in building 
Thebes. 

Spartani, or Spartiat.®, the inha- 
bitants of Sparta. [Vid. Sparta, Laceda;- 
mon.] 

Spartianus, iEuus, a Latin historian 
who wrote the lives of all the Roman 
emperors, from J. Caesar to Dioclesian. lie 
dedicated them to Dioclesian, to whom, ac- 
cording to some, he was related. Of these 
compositions only the life of Adrian, Ve- 
rus, Didius Julianus, Septimus Severus, 
Caracalla, and Geta, are extant, published 
among the Scriptores Historiae Augusta?. 
Spanianus is not esteemed as an historian or 
biographer. 

Speohia, an ancient name of the island of 
Cyprus. 

Spendius, a Campanian deserter who re- 
belled against the Romans and raised tumults, 
and made war against Amilcar, the Carthagi- 
nian general 

Spbndon, a poet of Lacedaemon. 

Sperchia, a town of Thessaly, on the 
banks of the Sperchius. Plot. 

Speech! us, a river of Thessaly, rising 
on mount CEta, and falling into the sea in 
the bay of Malia, near Anticyra. The name 
is supposed to be derived from its rapidity 
(tvnzxuv, festinare). Peleus vowed to the 
god of this river, the hair of his son Achilles, 
if ever he returned safe from the Trojan war. 
llerodot. 7, c. 198. — Strab. 9. — Homer. 11.25, 
v. 144. — Apollod . 5, c. 15. — Mela, 2, c. 5. 

— Owd. Met. 1, v. 557. 1. 2, v. 250. 1. 7, 
v. 250. 

SpermatophXgi, a people who lived in 
the extremest parts of Egypt. They fed upon 
the fruits that fell from the trees. 

Speusijtus, an Athenian philosopher, 
nephew, as also successor, of Plato. His 
father’s name was Eurymedon, and his mo- 
ther’s Potone. He presided in Plato’s school 
for eight years, and disgraced himself by his 
extravagance and debauchery. Plato at- 
tempted to check him, but to no purpose. 
Ho died of the lousy sickness, or killed him- 
self according to some accounts, B. C. 559. 
Plut . in Lys. — Fiog. 4. — Val. Max. 4, 
c. 1. 

Sphacterije, three small islands opposite 
Pylos, on the coast of Messenia. They are 
also called Sphagice. 

Spherus, an arm-bearer of Pelops, son 
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of Tantalus. He was buried in a small 
island near the isthmus of Corinth, which, 
from him, was called Spheria. Pa us. 5, 

c. 10. A Gieek philosopher disciple to 

Zeno of Cyprus, 245 B. C. lie came to 
Sparta in the age of Agis and Cleomeues, 

and opened a school there. Plut. in Ag 

Find. 

Sphinx, a monster which had the head 
and breasts of a woman, the body of a dog, 
the tail of a serpent, the wings of a bird, 
the paws of a lion, and an human voice. It 
sprang from the union of Orthos with the 
Oilman a, or of Typhon with Echidna. 
The Sphinx had been sent into the neigh- 
bourhood of Thebes by Juno, who wished 
to punish the family of Cadmus, which she 
persecuted with immoital hatred, and it laid 
this part of Bocotia under continual alarms 
by pioposing enigmas, and devouring the 
inhabitants if unable to explain them. In 
the midst of their consternation the Thebans 
were told by the oracle, that the Sphinx 
would destroy herself as soon as one of the * 
enigmas she proposed was explained. In this 
enigma she wished to know what animal 
walked on four legs in the morning, two at 
noon, and three in the evening. Upon this, 
Creon king of 'l’hebes, promised his crown 
and his sister Joeasta in marriage to him who 
could deliver his country from the monster 
by a successful explanation of the enigma. 

It was at last happily explained by (Edipus, 
who observed that man walked on his hands 
and feet when young, or in the morning of 
life, at the noon of life he walked erect, and 
in the evening of his days he supported his 
infirmities upon a stick. [ V'ul. CEdipus.J 
The Sphinx no sooner heard this explanation 
than she dashed her head against a rock, and 
immediately expired. Some mythologkts 
wish to unriddle the fabulous ti ad i lions 
about the Sphinx, by the supposition that 
one of the daughters of Cadmus, or Laius, 
infested the country of Thebes by her con- 
tinual depredations, because she had been re- 
fused a part of her father’s possessions. The 
lion’s paw expressed, as they observe, her 
cruelty, the body of the dog her lascivi- 
ousness, her enigmas the snares she laid for 
strangers and travellers, and her wings the 
dispatch she used in her expeditions. Plut. 

— Hesiod. Theog. v. 526. — Hygin. fab. 68. 

— Apollod . 5, c. B.—Fiod. 4. — Ovid, in 
lb. 57 8.— Strab. 9. — SophocL in (Pdip. 
tyr. 

Sphodrias, a Spartan who, at the instiga- 
tion of Cleombrotus, attempted to seize the 
Piraeus, Fiod. 15. 

Sphragidium, a retired cave on mount 
Cithseron in Bocotia. The nymphs of the 
place, called Spkragitides, were yearly honored 
with a sacrifice by the Athenians, by or- 
der of the oracle of Delphi, because they 
had lost few men at the battle of Platoon. 

Phn. 
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Tlhi. 55, c. 6. — Pans, 9, c. 5. — Plut. m 
Anst. 

Spicillus, a favorite of Nero. He re- 
fused to assassinate his master, for which he 
was put to death in a cruel manner. 

Spina, now Primm o, a town on the 
most southern mouth of the Po. Plin. 5, 
c. 16 . 

Spintharus, a Corinthian architect, who 
built Apollo’s temple at Delphi. Pans. 10, 

c. 5. A frcedman of Cicero. Ad Alt. 15, 

ep. 25. 

Spintiier, a Roman consul. He was 
one of Pompey’s friends, and accompanied 
him at the battle of Pharsalia, where he be- 
trayed his meanness by being too confident 
of victory, and contending for the possession 
of Caesar’s offices and gardens before the ac- 
tion. Phil. 

Spio, one of the Nereides. Virg. JEn. 5. 
y. 826 . 

Spitam sines, one of the officers of Ling 
Darius, who conspired against the murderer 
Bessus, and delivered him to Alexander. 
Curl. 7, c. 5. 

Smthobates, a satrap of Ionia, son-in- 
law of Darius. He was killed at the battle of 
the Granicus. Diod. 17. 

Smthridates, a Persian killed by Cli- 
tus as he was going to strike Alexander 

dead. A Persian satrap in the age of Ly- 

sander. 

Spoletium, now Spolelo , a town of Um- 
bria, which bravely withstood Annibal while 
he was in Italy. The people were called 
Spoletani. "Water is conveyed to the town 
from a neighbouring fountain by an aque- 
duct of such a great height, that in one place 
the top is raised above the foundation 250 
yards. An inscription over the gates still 
commemorates the defeat of Annibal. Mart. 
13, ep. 20. 

Sporades, a number of islands in the 
jEgean sea. They received their name d 
G-nu^td, spargo, because they are scattered 
in the sea, at some distance fzom Delos, and 
in the neighbourhood of Crete. Those islands 
that are contiguous to Delos, and that encir- 
cle it, are called Cyclades. Mela, 2, c. 7. — 
Strab. 2. 

Sp e rina, a mathematician and astrologer, 
who told J. Caesar to beware of the ides of 
March. As he went to the senate-house on 
the morning of the ides, Caesar said to Spu- 
rina, the ides are at last come. Yes , replied 
Spurina, but not yet past. Caesar was mur- 
dered a few moments after. Suet, in Cces. 81. 

— Val. Max. 1 & 8. 

Spurics, a pracnoinen common to many of 
the Romans. —One of Caesar’s murdereis. 

— Latius, a Homan who defended the 
bridge over the Tiber against forsenna’s army. 

— A friend of Otho, Ac. 

L. Staberius, a friend of Pompey set 
over Apollonian which he was obliged to yield 
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to Ciesai, because the inhabitants favored his 

cause. C&sar. JB. G. An avaricious 

fellow who wished it to be known that he 
was uncommonly rich. Horat . 2, Sat. 3, 

v. 89 

Stabije, a maritime town of Campania 
on the bay of Puteoli, destroyed by Syila, 
and converted into a villa, whither Pliny en 
deavouied to escape from the eruption of 
Vesuvius, in which he perished. P/m. 3, c. 5, 
ep. 6, c. 16. 

Stabulum, a place in the Pyienees, where 
a communication was open from Gaul into 
Spain. 

Stag Ira a town on the borders of Mace- 
donia, near the bay into which the Strymon 
discharges itself, at the south of Amphipolis ; 
founded 665 yeais before Christ. Aristotle 
was bom theie, from which circumstance 
he is called Slagirites Thucyd. 4. — 2\tu$. 6, 
c. 4. — Lciert. m Sol. — - Milan. V. H. 3, 
c. 46. 

Staius, an unprincipled wretch in Nero’s 
age, who murdered all his relations. Pans. 2, 
v. 19. 

Stalenus, a senator who sat as judge 
in the trial of Cluentius, &c. Cic. pro 
Cluem 

Stapuylus, one of the Argonauts, son of 
Theseus, or according to others, of Bacchus 
and Ariadne. Apollod. 1, c. 9. 

Stasander, an officer of Alexander, who 
had Aria at the general division of the pro- 
vinces. Curt . 8, c .5 

Staseas, a peripatetic philosopher, engaged 
to instruct young M. Piso in philosophy. Cic. 
in Orat. 1, c. 22. 

Stasicrates, a statuary and architect in 
the wars of Alexander, who offered to make 
a statue of mount Athos, which was rejected 
by the conqueror, &c. 

Stasileus, an Athenian killed at the 
battle of Marathon. He was^one of the 10 
prajtors. 

Statilli, a people of Liguria, between 
the Teenarus and the Apennines. Lio. 42, 
c. 7. — Cic. 1 1. fam. 1 1. 

Statilia, a woman who lived to a grejt 
age, as mentioned bv Seneca, ep. 77.- An- 

other. [ Vid. MessaJina.] 

Statilius, a young Roman celebrated 
for his courage and constancy. He was an 
inveterate enemy to Caesar, and when Cato 
murdered himself, he attempted to follow 
his example, but was prevented by his 
friends. The conspirators against Caesar 
wished him to be in their number, but the 
answer which he gave displeased Brutus. 
He was at last killed by the army of the 

triumvirs. Plut. Lucius, one of the 

friends of Catiline. He joined in his con- 
spiracy, and was put to death. Cic. Cat. 2. 
— A young general in the war which the 
Latins undertook against the Romans. He 
was killed, with 25,000 of his troops. 
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A general who fought against Antony. ■■■■■ 
Taurus, a pro-consul of Africa. He was 
accused of consulting magicians, upon which 
he put himself to death. Tacit . Ann . 12, 

c. 59. 

Stating, islands on the coast of Campania, 
raised from the sea by an earthquake. Plin. 2, 
c. 88. 

StatIra, a daughter of Darius, who mar- 
ried Alexander. The conqueror had for- 
merly refused her, but when she had fallen 
into his hands at Issus, the nuptials wore ce- 
lebrated with uncommon splendor. No less 
than 9000 persons attended, to each of whom 
Alexander gave a golden cup, to be offered 
to the gods. Statira had no children by 
Alexander, She was cruelly put to death 
by lloxana, after the conqueror’s death. 

Justin. 1 2, c. 1 2. A sister of Darius, the 

last king of Persia. She also became his 
wife, according to the manners of the Per- 
sians. She died after an abortion in Alex- 
ander’s camp, where she was detained as a 
prisoner. She was buried with great pomp 
by the conqueror. Plut. in Alex . — A 
wife of Artaxerxes Mcmnon, poisoned by her 
mother-in-law, queen Parysatis. Plut. in 
Art. A sister of Mithridates the Great 
Plut. 

Statius, ^Coscilius,) a comic poet in the 
age of Ennius. He was a native of Gaul, 
and originally a slave. His latinity was bad, 
yet he acquired great reputation by his come- 
dies. He died a little after Ennius. Cic. dc 

sen. Amucus, a physician, the friend of 

the philosopher Seneca. Tacit. Ann. 15, c. 64. 

P. Papinius, a poet born at Naples, in 

the reign of the emperor Domitian. His 
father’s name was Statius of Epirus, and his 
mother’s Agelina. Statius has made hixnself 
known by two epic poems, the Thebais in 12 
books, and the Achilleis in two books, which 
remained unfinished on account of his pre- 
mature death. There are besides other pieces 
composed on several subjects, which arc ex- 
tant, and well known under the name of 
Sylva, divided into four books. The two 
epic poems of Statius are dedicated to Domi- 
tian, whom the poet ranks among the gods. 
They were universally admired in lxis age at 
Home, but the taste of the times was cor- 
rupted, though some of the modems have 
called them inferior to no Latin compositions 
except VirgU’s. The style of Statius is bom- 
bastic and affected, and he often forgets the 
poet to become the dedaimer and the his- 
torian. In his Sylva, which were written 
generally extempore, are many beautiful ex- 
pressions and strokes of genius. Statius, as 
some suppose, was poor, and he was obliged 
to maintain himself by writing for the stage. 
None of his dramatic pieces are extant Mar- 
tial has satirized him, and what Juvenal has 
written in his praise, some have interpreted 
as an illiberal reflection upon him. Statius 
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died about the 100th year of the Christian 
era. The best editions of his works are 
that of Barthius, 2 vols. 4to. Cyg. 1664, and 
that of the Variorum, 8vo. L. Bat. 1671; 
and of the Thebais, separate, that of War- 
rington, 2 vols. 12mo. 1778 Domi- 

tius, a tribune in the age of Nero, deprived 
of his office when Piso’s conspiracy was 

discovered. Tacit. Ann. 15, c. 17. A 

general of the Samnites. An officer of 

the praetorian guards, who conspired against 
Nero. 

Stator, a surname of Jupiter given him 
by Romulus, because he stopped ( $to ) the flight 
of the Romans in a battle against the Sabines. 
The conqueror erected him a temple under 
that name. Liv. 1, c. 12. 

Stellates, a field remarkable for its fer- 
tility, in Campania. Cic . Ag. 1, c. 70.— 
Suet. Cats, 20. 

Stellio, a youth turned into an elf by 
Ceres, because he derided the goddess, who 
drank with avidity when tired and afflicted in 
her vain pursuit of her daughter Proserpine. 
Ovid. Met. 5, v. 445. 

Stena, a narrow passage on the moun- 
tains near Antigonia, in Chaonia. Liv. 32, 
c. 5. 

Stenobcea. Vid. Sthenobcea. 

Stenocrates, an Athenian, who con- 
spired to murder the commander of the garri- 
son which Demetrius had placed in the cita- 
del, &c, Poly an. 5. 

Stfntor, one of the Greeks who went to 
the Trojan war. His voice alone was louder 
than that of 50 men together. Homer. II. 5, 
v. 784. — Juv. 15, v. 112. 

Stentouis laci s, a lake near Enos in 
Thrace. Herodot. 7, c. 58. 

Stephanus, a musician of Media, upon 
whose body Alexander made an experiment 
in burning a certain sort of bitumen called 
naphthe. Strab. 16. — Plut. in Alex . — — 
A Greek writer of Byzantium, known for his 
dictionary giving an account of the towns 
and places of the ancient world, of which the 
best edition is that of Gronovius, 2 vols. fol. 
X. Bat. 1694. 

Sterope, one of the Pleiades, daughters 
of Atlas. She married GCnomaus king of 
Pisa, by whom she had Hippodamia, &e. 

A daughter of Parthaon, supposed by 

some to be the mother of the Sirens. A 

daughter of Cepheus. A daughter of 

PI euron, of Acastus, — — of Danaus,— — 

of Cebrion. 

Ste ropes, one of the Cyclops. Virg. JSn. 
8, v. 425. 

Stersichorus, a lyric Greek poet of 
Himera, in Sicily. He was originally called 
Tisias , and obtained the name of Stersicho- 
rus, from the alterations which he made in 
music and dancing. His compositions were 
written in the Doric dialect, and comprised in 
26 books, all now lost, except a few frag- 
ments 
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merits. Some say he lost his eye-sight for 
writing invectives against Helen, and that 
he received it only upon making a recanta- 
tion of what he had said. He was the first 
inventor of that fable of the horse and the 
stag, which Horace and some other poets 
have imitated, and tins he wrote to prevent 
his countrymen from making an alliance 
with Phalaris. According to some, he was 
the first who wrote an epithalamium. He 
florished 556 B. C. and died at Catana, in 
the 85th year of his age. Isocrat. in Hel. — 
Aristot. rhet.—Strab . 5. — Lucian . in Macr . — 
Cic. in Terr. 2, c. 55. — Plut. de Mus. — 
Qumtil. 10, c. 1* mmm Paus. c. 19. 1. 10, 
c. 26. 

Stertinius, a stoic philosopher, ridiculed 
by Horace, 2 Sat . 5. He wrote in Latin 
verse 220 books on the philosophy of the 
stoics. 

Stksagoras, a brother of Miltiades. [ Vid. 
Miltiades.] 

Stesilka, a beautiful woman of Athens, 
&c. 

Stesileits, a beautiful youth of Cos, loved 
by Themistocles and Aristides, and the cause 
of jealousy and dissension between these cele- 
brated men. Plut. in Cun. 

Stesimbrotus, an historian very incon- 
sistent in his narrations. He wrote an ac- 
count of Cimon’s exploits. Plut. m Cim. 

A son of Epaminondas put to death by 

his father, because he had fought the enemy 

without his orders, &c. Plut. A musician 

of Thasos. 

Sthexele, a daughter of Acastus, wife 

of Mencetius. Apollod. 3 f c. 15. A 

daughter of Danaus, by Memphis. Id. 2, 
c. 1. 

Stheneltts, a king of Mycenae, son of 
Perseus and Andromeda. He married Ni- 
cippe the daughter of Pelops, by whom he 
had two daughters, and a son called Eurys- 
theus, who was born by Juno’s influence, 
two months before the natural time, that 
he might obtain a superiority over Hercules, 
as being older. Sthenelus made war against 
Amphitryon, who had killed Electryon and 
seized his kingdom. He fought with suc- 
cess, and took his enemy prisoner, whom he 
transmitted to Eurystheus, Homer . II. 19, 

v. 93. — Apollod . 2, c. 4. One of the 

sons of JEgyptus by Tyria. A son of 

Capaneus. He was one of the Epigoni, 
and of the suitors of Helen. He went to the 
Trojan war, and was one of those who were 
shut up in the wooden horse, according to 
Virgil. Pans. 2, c. 18. — Virg. AEn. 2 & 10. 
— -A son of Androgeus, the son of Minos. 
Hercules made him king of Thrace. Apol- 
lod. 2, c. 5. A king of Argos, who suc- 

ceeded his father Crotopus. Paus. 2, c. 16. 

A son of Actor, who accompanied Her- 
cules in his expedition against the Amazons. 
He was killed by one of these females. — — 
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A son of Melas, killed by Tydeus. Apollod . 1 
c. 8. 

Sthexis, a statuary of Olynthus. - An 
orator of Himera, in Sicily, during the civil 
wars of Pompey. Plut. m Pomp. 

Sthexo, one of the three Gorgons. 

Sthexobcea, a daughter of Jobates king of 
Lycia, who married Prcetus, king of Argos. 
She became enamoured of Bellerophon, who 
had taken refuge at her husband’s court, after 
the murder of his brother, and when he re- 
fused to gratify her criminal passion, she ac- 
cused him before Prcetus of attempts upon her 
virtue. According to some she killed herself 

after his departure. Homer. II. 6, v. 162. 

Hy gin. fab. 57. Many mythologi&ts call 

her Antsea. 

Stilbe, or Stilbia, a daughter of Pe- 
neus by Creusa, who became mother of 
Centaurus and Lapithus, by Apollo. 
£>iod. 4. 

Stilbo, a name given to the planet Mer- 
cury by the ancients, from its shining appear- 
ance. Cic. de AT. I). 2, c. 20. 

Stilicho, a general of the emperor 
Theodosius the Great. He behaved with 
much courage, but under the emperor Ho- 
norius lie shewed himself turbulent and dis- 
affected. As being of barbarian extraction, 
he wished to see the Roman provinces laid 
desolate by his countrymen, but in this he 
was disappointed. Honorius discovered his 
intrigues, and ordered him to be beheaded 
about the year of Christ 408. His family 
were involved in his ruin. Claudian has 
been loud in his praises, and Zosimus, Hist. 5, 
denies the truth of the charges laid against 
him. 

Stiepo, a celebrated philosopher of Me- 
gara, who florished 356 year before Christ, 
and was greatly esteemed by Ptolemy Soter. 
He was naturally addicted to riot and de- 
bauchery, but he reformed Lis manners 
when he opened a school at Megara. He 
was universally respected, his school was 
frequented, and Demetrius, when he plun- 
dered Megara, ordered the house of the 
philosopher to be left safe and unmolested. 
It is said that he intoxicated himself when 
ready to die, to alleviate the terrors of 
death. He was one of the chiefs of the 
Stoics. Plut. in Hem. — Hiog. 2. — Seneca 
de Const . 

Stimicox, a shepherd’s name in Virgil’s* 
5th eclogue. 

Stiphilus, one of the Lapithaa, killed in 
the house of Pirithous. Ovid, Met. 12. 

Stob^gus, a Greek writer who florished 
A. D. 405. His work is valuable for the 
precious relics of ancient literature which he 
has preserved. The best edition is that of 
Aurel. Allob. fol. 1609. 

Stobi, a town of Pceonia m Macedonia. 
Iav. 55, c. 19. L 40, c. 21. 

StcechXdes, five small islands in the Me- 
diterranean, 
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cG ter ran ean, on the coast of Gaul, now the 
Hutcs, near Mai seillew. They were called 
Ligustides by some, but Pliny speaks of 
them as only three in. number. Slept. By- 
mnt . — Lucan. 3 , v. 515. — Strab. 4. 

Stceki, a people living among the Alps. 
Liv. ep. 62. 

Stoici, a celebrated sect of philosophers 
bounded by Zeno of Citium. They leccived 
the name from the portico, whcie the 
philosopher delivered his lectures. They 
preferred virtue to evciy thing else, and 
whatever was opposite to it, they looked 
upon as the greatest of evils. They required, 
as well as the disciples of Epicuius, an ab- 
solute command over the passions, and they 
supported that man alone, in the piesent 
state of his existence, could attain pci- 
fcction and felicity. They eneomaged sui- 
cide, and believed that the doctrine of future 
punishments and i awards was*- unnecessary to 
excite or intimidate their follow ers. [ /7c/. 
Zeno.] 

Strabo, a name among the Homans, given 
to those whose eyes were naturally deformed 
or distorted. Pompey’s father w T as distin- 
guished by that name. A native of Ama- 

sia, on the borders of Cappadocia, who 
florished in the age of Augustus and Tiberius, 
lie first studied under Xenarchus, the peripa- 
tetic, and afterwards warmly embraced the 
tenets of the Stoics. Of all his compositions 
nothing lemains but his geography, divided 
into 17 books, a w T ork justly celebiated for 
its elegance, its purity, the erudition and uni- 
versal knowledge of the author. It con- 
tains an account, in Greek, of the most ce- 
lebrated places of the world, the origin, the 
manners, leligion, prejudices, and govern- 
ment of nations ; the foundation of cities, 
and the accurate history of each separate 
province. Strabo travelled over great part 
of the world in quest of information, and 
to examine with the most critical enquiry, 
not only the situation of the places, but 
also the manners of the inhabitants, whose 
history he meant to write. In the two first 
books the author wishes to show the neces- 
sity of geography; in the 3d he gives a 
description of Spain ; in the fourth of Gaul 
and the British isles. The 5th and Gth 
contain an account of Italy and the neigh- 
bouring Islands ; the 7th, which is mutilated 
at the end, gives a full description of 
Germany, and the country of the Get®, 
Illyricum, Taurica, Chersonesus, and Epi- 
rus. The affairs of Greece and the adjacent 
islands are separately treated in the 8th, 
9th, and 10th ; and in the four next, Asia 
within mount Taurus ; and in the 15th and 
16th, Asia without Taurus, India, Persia, 
Syria, and Arabia ; the last book gives an 
account of Egypt, ^Ethiopia, Carthage, and 
other places of Africa. Among the books 
of Strabo which have been lost, were histo- 
rical commentaries. This celebrated geo- 


grapher died A. D. 25. The best editions 
of his geography arc those of Casaubon, fol. 
Paris, 1620; and of Amst. 2vols. fob 1707. 

A Sicilian, so clear sighted that he 

could distinguish objects at the distance of 
130 miles, with the same ease as if they had 
been near. 

St rat Alien as, the grandfather of the geo- 
grapher Strabo. Ilis father’s, name was 
Dorylaus. Strab. 10. 

Strato, or Straton, a king of the island 
Aradus, received Into alliance by Alexan- 
der. Curt. 4, c. 1 A king of Sidon, 

dependent upon Darius. * Alexander de- 
posed him, because he refused to surrender. 
Curt . ib. — A philosophei of Lompsacus, 
disciple and successor in the school of Theo- 
phrastus, about 289 years befoie the Chris- 
tian era. He applied himself with un- 
common industry to the study of natuie, 
and wassurnamed Ptysicus; and after the most 
mature investigations, he supported that na- 
ture was inanimate, and that there was no 
god but nature. lie was appointed precep- 
tor to Ptolemy Pliiladelphus, who not only 
revered his abilities and lemming, but also re- 
w*arded his labors with unbounded liberality. 
Ho wrote different treatises, all now lost. 
JDiog. 5. — Cic. si cad. 1, c. 9. 1. I, c. 58, 
&c. A physician. A peripatetic phi- 
losopher. A native of Epirus, very 

intimate with Biutus, the muiderer of 
Cmsar. He killed his friend at his own 
request. A rich Orcliomenian who de- 

stroyed himself, because he could not 
obtain in marriage a young woman of 

Ilaliartus. Plut. A Greek historian 

who wrote the life of some of the Mace- 
donian kings. An athlete of Achaia, 

tw'ice ciowned at the Olympic games. 
Pa us. 7, c. 25. 

Stratoclks, an Athenian general at the 

battle of Cheronma, &c. Poly ecu. A 

stage -player in Domilian’s reign. Juv. 5, 
v. 99. 

Straton. [Fid. Strato.] 

Stratonice, a daughter of Thcspius, 

ApoUod. A daughter of Pleurou. Id. 

A daughter of Ariarathes, king of 

Cappadocia, who married Eumenes king of 
Pergamus, and became mother of Attalus. 
Strab. 15. — — A daughter of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, who married Seleucus, king of 
Syria. Antiochus, her husband’s son by a 
former wife, became enamoured of her, and 
married her with his father’s consent, when 
the physicians had told him that if he did not 
comply, his son’s health would be impaired. 

Pint, in Lem. — VaU Max. 5, c. 7. A 

concubine of Mithridates, king of Pontus. 
Pint, in Pomp. — The wife of Antigonus, 
mother of Demetrius Poliorcetes. — — A 
town of Caria, made a Macedonian .'colony. 
Strab. 14 Liv. 33, c. 18 & 33. An- 

other in Mesopotamia. — And a third near 
mount Taurus. 


Stra- 



Stratonicus, an opulent person in the 
Tcign of Philip, and of his son Alexander, 
whose riches became proverbial. Plut. 

— A musician of Athens in the age of 
Demosthenes. Athen . 6, c. 6, 1. 8, c. 12. 

SrRATONis turris, a city of Judea, after- 
wards called Caesarea by Herod in honor of* 
Augustus. 

Stratos, a city of JEolia. Liv. 36, c. 11. 
1. 38, c. 4. Of Acarnania. 

Strenua, a goddess at Rome, who gave 
vigor and energy to the weak and indo- 
lent. Aug. de Civ. D. 4, c. 11 & 16. 

Strong yle, now Stronibolo , one of the 
islands called JSolides in the Tyrrhene sea, 
near the coast of Sicily. It has a volcano, 

1 0 miles in circumference, which throws up 
flame continually, and of which the crater is 
on the side of the mountain. Mela, 2, c. 7. 

— Strab. 6. — Pans. 10, c. 11. 

Stkophades, two islands in the Ionian 

sea, on the western coasts of the Pelopon- 
nesus. They were anciently called Plotce , 
and received the name of Stiophades from 
trr^itpea, verto, because Zethes and Calais, the 
sons of Boreas, returned from thence by or- 
der of Jupiter, after they had driven the 
Harpyies there from the tables of Phineus. 
The fleet of JEneas stopped near the Stro- 
phades. The largest of these two islands 
is not above five miles in circumference. 
llygin. fab . 19. — Mela, 2, c. 7. — Ovid. 
Met . 13, v. 709. — Virg, JEn. 3, v. 210. — 
Strab 8. 

Stkophkjs, a son of Crisus, king of 
Phocis. He married a sister of Agamem- 
non, called Anaxibia, or Astyochia, or, ac- 
cording to others, Cyndragora, by whom 
he had Pylades, celebrated for his friendship 
with Orestes. After the murder of Aga- 
memnon by Clytemnestra and iEgysthus, the 
king of Phocis, educated at his own house, 
with the greatest care, his nephew whom 
Electra had secretly removed from the 
dagger of his mother, and her adulterer. 
Orestes was enabled, by means of Stro- 
phius, to revenge the death of Ills father. 

Paus. 2, c. 29. — Hygin. fab. 1. 17. A 

son of Pylades by Electra the sister of 
Orestes. 

Struthofhagi, a people of ^Ethiopia, 
who fed on sparrows, as their name sig- 
nifies. 

Struthus, a general of Artaxerxes against 
the Lacedaemonians, B. C. 393 . 

Stryma, a town of Thrace, founded by a 
Thasian colony. Herodot. 7, c. 109. 

Strymno, a daughter of the Scaman- 
der, who married Laomedon. Apollod. 3, 
c. 12. 

Strymon, a river which separates Thrace 
from Macedonia, and falls into a part of the 
JEgean sea, which has been called Stry- 
mordcus sinus . A number of cranes, as the 
poets say, resorted on its banks in the summer- 
time. Its eels were excellent. Mela, 2, 
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c. 2. — Apollod . 2, c. 5. — Virg. Q. 1 

v. 120. 4, v. 508. JEn. 10, v. 265. 0v\ l 

Met . 2, v. 251. 

Stubera, a town of Macedonia, be- 
tween the Axius and Erigon. Liv. 31, 
c. 39. 

Stura, a river of Cisalpine Gaul, falling 
into the Po. 6 

Sturnx, a town of Calabria. 

Stymphalia, or Stymphalis, a part of 

Macedonia. Liv. 45, c. 50 A surname 

of Diana. 

Stymphalus, a king of Arcadia, son of 
Elatus and Laodice. He made war against 
Pelops, and was killed in a truce. ApoU 

lod, 3, c. 9. — Paus . 8, c. 4 A town, 

river, lake, and fountain of Arcadia, which 
receives its name from king Stymphalus. 
The neighbourhood of the lake Stym- 
phalus was infested with a number of vo- 
racious birds, like cranes or storks, which 
fed upon human flesh, and which were 
called Stymphalides. They were at last 
destroyed by Hercules, with the assistance 
of Minerva. Some have confounded them 
with the Harpyies, while others pretend that 
they never existed but in the imagination 
of the poets. Pausanias, however, sup- 
ports that there were carnivorous birds like 
the Stymphalides, in Arabia. Paus. 8, 

c. 4 Stat. Theb. 4, v. 298 A lofty 

mountain of Peloponnesus in Arcadia. 

Stygne, a daughter of Danaus. Stat 
Syl. 4, 6. — Apollod . 

Styra, a town of Euboea. 

Styrus, a king of Albania, to whom 
iEetes promised his daughter Medea in 
marriage, to obtain his assistance against 
the Argonauts. Flacc. 3, v. 497. 1. 8, 
v. 558. 

Styx, a daughter of Oceanus and Te- 
tliys. She married Pallas, by whom she 
had three daughters, Victory, Strength, 

and Valor. Hesiod. Theog. 563 & 584 

Apollod. 3, c. 2. A celebrated river of 

hell, round which it flows nine times. 
According to some writers, the Styx was 
a small river of Nonacris in Arcadia, whose 
waters were so cold and venomous, that 
they proved fatal to such as tasted them. 
Among others, Alexander the Great is men- 
tioned as a victim to their fatal poison, in 
consequence of drinking them. They even 
consumed iron, and broke all vessels. 
The wonderful properties of this water 
suggested the idea, that it was a river of 
hell, especially when it disappeared in 
the earth a little below its fountain head. 
The gods held the waters of the Styx in 
such veneration, that they always swore 
by them ; an oath which was inviolable. 
If any of the gods had perjured themselves, 
Jupiter obliged them to drink the waters 
of the Styx, which lulled them for one whole 
year into a senseless stupidity ; for the nine 
following vears they were deprived of the 

ambrosia 



ambrosia, and die nectar of the gods, and af- 
ter the expiration of the yeats of their pun- 
ishment, they were restored to the assembly 
of the deities, and to all their original privi- 
leges. It is said that this veneration was 
shown to the Styx, because it received its 
name from the nymph Styx, who with her 
three daughters, assisted Jupiter in his war 
against the Titans. Hesiod. Thcog. v. 584, 
775. — Homer v Od. 10, v. 515. — Hero dot. 

6 , c. 74. — Virg. JEn. 6, v. 525. 459, &c. 
Apottod. 1, c 5. — Ovid. Met 5, v. 29, &c. — 
L ucan. 6, v. 578, &c. — Paus . 8, c. 1 7 & 
18. — Curt. 10, c. 10. 

Suada, the goddess of persuasion, called 
Pitho by the Greeks. She had a form of 
worship established to her honor first by The- 
seus. She had a statue in the temple of Ve- 
nus Praxis at Megara. Cic de cl. or at. 15. 

— Paus. 1, c. 22 & 45. 1. 9, c. 55. 

Suana, a town of Etruria. 

Suardones, a people of Germany. Tacit. 

G. 40* 

Suasa, a town of Umbria. 

Subatrii, a people of Germany, over whom 
Drusus triumphed. Strab. 7. 

S ‘ > bi, a small river of Catalonia. 

Subucius, the first bridge erected at Rome 
over the Tiber. [ Vid . Pons.] 

Submontorium, a town of Vindelicia, now 
Augsburg * 

Subota, small islands at the east of Atlios. 
Ijiv. 44, c. 28. 

Sukur, a river of Mauritania. A town 

of Spain. 

Suburra, a street in Rome wheie all the 
licentious, dissolute, and lascivious Romans 
and courtezans resorted. It was situate be- ! 
tween mount Viminalis and Quirinalis, and 
was remarkable as having been the residence 
of the obscurer years of J. Caesar. Suet, in 
Cces. — Varro. de L. L. 4, c. 8. — -Martial. 6\ 
cp. G6. — Juv. 3, v. 5. 

Sucro, now Xu car, a river of Hispania 
Tarraconensis, celebrated for a battle fought 
there between Sertorius and Pompey. in which 

the former obtained the victory. Pint. 

A Rutulian killed by iEneas. Virg. JEn. 12, 
v. 505. 

Sudertum, a town of Etruria. Liu. 25, 
c. 25. 

Suessa, a town of Campania, called also 
Aurunca , to distinguish it from Suessa Po- 
metia, the capital of the Volsci. Strab. 5. — 
Plin.5 , c. 5. — JDionys. Hal 4. — Liu. 1 & 2. 

— Virg. J&n. 6, v. 775. — Cic . Phil . 5, c. 4. 
1. 4, c. % 

Scessitani, a people of Spain. Liv. 25, 
c. 54. 

Su esso wes, a powerful nation of Belgic 
Gaul, reduced by J. Caesar. Cues. Pell. 
Cr. 2. 

Suessula, a town of Campania. Liv. 7, 
C. 57. 1. 25, c. 14. 

Suetokius, C. Paulinus, the first Ro- 
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man general who crossed mount Atlas Mith 
an army, of which expedition he wrote an 
account. He piesided over Britain as gover- 
nor for about 20 years, and was afterwards 
made consul. He forsook the inteiest of 

Otho, and attached himself to Vitellius. 

C. Tranquillus, a Latin historian, son of a 
Roman knight of the same name. lie was 
favored by Adrian, and became his secre- 
tary, but he was afterwards banished from 
the court for want of attention and respect 
to the empress Sabina. In liis retirement 
Suetonius enjoyed the friendship and cor- 
respondence of Pliny the younger, and de- 
dicated his time to study. He virote an 
.history of the Roman kings, divided into 
three books ; a catalogue of all the illusti ious 
men of Rome, a book on the games and 
spectacles of the Greeks, Sec. which aie all 
now lost. The only one of his compositions 
extant, is the lives of the twelve first Caesars, 
and some fragments of his catalogue of cele- 
brated grammarians. Suetonius, in his lives, 
is praised for his impartiality and correctness. 
His expressions, however, are often too inde- 
licate, and it has been justly observed, that 
while he exposed the deformities of the Cae- 
sars, he wrote with all the licentiousness and 
extravagance with which they lived. The 
best editions of Suetonius are that of Pitiscus, 

4 to. 2 vols. Leovard. 1714; that of Ouden- 
dorp, 2 vols. Svo. L. Bat. 1751 ; and that of 
Ernesti, Svo. Lips. 1775. Pliiu 1, cp. 11, 
1. 5, ep. 11, &c. 

St'ETRi, a people of Gaul near the Alps. 

Sue vi, a people of Germany, between the 
Elbe and the Vistula, who made frequent in- 
clusions upon the teiritories of Rome under 
the emperors. Lucan. 2, v. 51. 

Sufvu s, a Latin poet in the age of 
Ennius. 

Suffetala, an inland town of Mauri- 
tania. 

SrjFFENirs, a Latin poet in the age of 
Catullus. He was but of moderate abilities, 
but puffed up with a high idea of bis own 
excellence, and therefore deservedly exposed 
to the ridicule of his contemporaries. Ca- 
tuU. 22. 

StiFFETius, or Sufetius. [ Vid . Metius.] 

Sum as, a Greek writer who fiorished 
A. D. 1100. The best edition of his ex- 
cellent Lexicon, is that of Kustcr, 5 vols. fol. 
Cantab. 1705. 

Pub. Suilius, an informer in the court 
of Claudius, banished under Nero, by means 
of Seneca, and sent to the Baleares. Ta- 
cit. A. 14, c. 42, Sec. Caesorinus, a guilty 

favorite of Messalina. Id. Jb. 11, c. 56. 

Suiones, a nation of Germany, sup- 
posed the modern Swedes. Tacit, de Gem. 
c. 44.. 

Sulchi, a town at the south of Sardinia. 
Mela, 2, c. 7, — Clavdian. de GUd. 518. — 
Strab. 5. 
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Sulctus, an informer whom Horace de- 
scribes as hoarse with the number of de- 
famations which he daily gave. Herat . 1, 
Sat. 4, v. 65. 

Sulga, now Sorgue, a small river of Gaul, 
falling into the Rhone. Strab. 4. 

Sulla. [ Vid. Sylla. ] 

Sulmo, now Sulmona, an ancient town 
of the Peligni, at the distance of about 
90 miles from Rome, founded by Solymus, 
one of the followers of JEneas. Ovid was 
born there. Quid, passim. — Ital. 8, v. 511. 
Strab . 5. — A Latin chief killed in the 
night by Nisus, as he was going with his 
companions to destroy Euryalus. Virg. JEn. 

9, v. 412. 

Sulpitia, a daughter of Paterculus, who 
married Pulvius Flaccus. She was so famous 
for her chastity, that she consecrated a temple 
to Venus Verticordia, a goddess who was im- 
plored to turn the hearts of the Roman wo- 
men to virtue. Plin. 7, c. 55. — — A poetess 
in the age of Domitian, against whom she 
wrote a poem, because he had banished the 
philosophers from Rome. This composition 
is still extant She had also written a poem 
on conjugal affection, commended by Mar- 
tial, ep. 55, now lost. A daughter of 

Serv. Sulpitius, mentioned in the 4th book of 
elegies, falsely attributed to Tibullus. 

Sulpitia lex, militarist by C. Sulpi- 
cius the tribune, A. U. C. 665, invested 
Marius with the full power of the war 
against Mithridates, of which Sylla was to 

be deprived. Another, desenatu , by Ser- 

vius Sulpieius the tribune, A. U. C. 665 . 
It required that no senator should owe more 
than 2000 drachmae.— —Another, de civitate, 
by P. Sulpieius the tribune, A. U. C. 665. 
It ordered that the new citizens who com- 
posed the eight tribes lately created, should be 
divided among the 55 old tribes, as a greater 

honor. Another, called also Sempronia 

de religione, by P. Sulpieius Saverrio and P. 
Sempronius Sophus, consuls, A U. C. 449. 
It forbad any person to consecrate a temple 
or altar without the permission of the senate | 
and the majority of the tribunes. — An- 
other to empower the Romans to make war 
against Philip of Macedonia. 

Sulpitius, or Sulpicius, an illustrious 
family at Rome, of whom the most cele- 
brated are — Peticus, a man chosen dic- 
tator against the Gauls. His troops muti- 
nied when he first took the field, but soon 
after he engaged the enemy and totally de- 
feated them. Liv. 7. Saverrio, a consul 

who gained a victory over the iEqui. 
IdL 9, c. 45* — C. Paterculus, a consul 
sent against the Carthaginians. He con- 
quered Sardinia and Corsica, and obtained a 
complete victory over the enemy’s fleet. 
He was honored with a triumph at his re- 
turn to Rome. Id. 17. Spurius, one of 

the three commissioners whom the Romans 
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sent to collect the be&t laws which could oe 
found in the different cities and republics of 

Greece. Id. 5, c. 10. One of the first 

consuls who received intelligence that a con- 
spiracy was formed in Rome to restore the 

Tarquins to power, &c. A priest who 

died of the plague in the first ages of the re- 
public at Rome. P. Galba, a Roman con- 

sul who signalized himself greatly during tho 
war which his countrymen waged against the 
Achfeans and the Macedonians. — — ■■ Severus, 

a writer. [ Vid . Severus.] Publius, one 

of the associates of Marius, well known for 
his intrigues and cruelty. He made some 
laws in favor of the allies of Rome, and he 
kept about 5000 young men in continual 
pay, whom he called his anti-senatorial band, 
and with these he had often the impertinence 
to attack the consul in the popular assem- 
blies. He became at last so seditious, that he 
was proscribed by Sylla’s adherents, and im- 
mediately murdered. His head was fixed 
on a pole in the rostrum, where he had often 
made many seditious speeches in the capa- 
city of tribune. Liv . 77. A Roman 

consul who fought against Pyrrhus and de- 
feated him. C. Longus, a Roman con- 

sul, who defeated the Samnites and killed 
50,000 of their men. He obtained a tri- 
umph for this celebrated victory. He was 
afterwards made dictator to conduct a war 
against the Etrurians. Rufus, a lieute- 
nant of Cajsar in Gaul. One of Messa- 

lina’s favorites, put to death by Claudius. 

P. Quirinus, a consul in the age ot 

Augustus. Camerinus, a pro-consul of 

Africa, under Nero, accused of cruelty, &c. 

Tacit . 15, An. 52. Gallus, a celebrated 

astrologer in the age of Paulus. He accom- 
panied the consul in his expedition against 
Perseus, and told the Roman army that the 
night before the day on which they were to 
give the enemy battle, there would be an 
eclipse of the moon. This explanation en- 
couraged the soldiers, which on the contrary 
. would have intimidated them, if not pre- 
viously acquainted with the causes of it. 
Sulpitius was universally respected, and he 
was honored a few years after with the 
consulship. Liv. 44, c. 57. — Plin. 2, c. 12. 

Apollinaris, a grammarian in the age of 

the emperor M. Aurelius. He left some let- 
ters and a few grammatical observations now 
lost. Cic. — Liv. — Plut. — Polyb. — Plor. 
— JEutrop . 

Summanus, a surname of Pluto, as prince 
of the dead, summits manium. He had a tem- 
ple at Rome, erected during the wars with Pyr- 
rhus, and the Romans believed that the thun- 
derbolts of Jupiter were in his power during 
the night. Cic. deJDiv . — Ovid. Past. 6, v. 751. 

Suxici, a people of Germany on the shores 
of the Rhine. Tacit. H. 4, c. 66. 

Sunedes, a soothsayer in the army of En* 
menes. Polycen. 4. 

Sum- 



SrwiUM, a promontory of Attica, about 
45 miles distant from the Pirieus. Theie 
was there a small harbour, as also a town. 
Minerva had there a beautiful temple, whence 
she was called Sunias . There are still extant 
some ruins of tills temple. Plin. 4, c. 7. 
— Strab . 9.— Paus. 1, c. 1. — Cic. ad Attic. 7, 
ep. 5. 1. 13, ep. 10. 

Suovetauiulia, a sacrifice among the Ro- 
mans, which consisted of the immolation of a 
sow (sus), a sheep (ows), and a bull (taunts,) 
whence the name. It was generally observed 
every fifth year. 

Super um makf, a name of the Adriatic 
sea, because it was situate above Italy. The 
name of Mate Infer urn was applied for the 
opposite reasons to the sea below Italy. Cic* 
pro Cl unit. &c. 

Sura, JEmylius, a Latin wiiter, Sec. 

V, . Pat. 1, c. 6. L. Licinius, a favorite 

of Trajan, honored with the consulship. 

A writer in the age of theempeior Gallienus. 
He wrote an history of the reign of the em- 
peror. A city on the Euphrates. An- 
other in Iberia. A river of Germany, 

whose waters fall into the Moselle. Aus. in 
Mos. 

Surena, a powerful officer in the armies 
of Orodes king of Parthia. Ilis family had 
the privilege of crowning the kings of Par- 
thia. He was appointed to conduct the wai 
against the Romans, and to protect the king- 
dom of Parthia against Crassus, who wished 
to conquer it. lie defeated the Roman tri- 
umvir, and after he had drawn him perfidi- 
ously to a conference, he ordered his head to 
be cut off. He aftei wards returned to Par- 
thia, mimicking the triumphs of the Romans. 
Orodes oidered him to be put to death, B. C. 
52. Surena has been admired for his valor, 
his sagacity as a general, and his piudence 
and firmness in the execution of his plans ; 
but his perfidy, his effeminate manners, and 
his lasciviousness have been deservedly cen- 
sured. Polyeen. 7. — Pint, in Crass . 

Surium, a town at the south of Col- 
chis. 

Surrkntum, a town of Campania, on 
the bay of Naples, famous for the wine 
which was made in the neighbourhood. 
Mela , % C. 4. — Strab . 5. — Morat. 1, ep. 17, 
v. 5% — Ovid. Met* 15, v. 710. — Mart . 15, 
ep* 110. 

Surus, one of the iEdui, who made war 
against Caesar. Cces. G. 8, c. 45. 

Susa ( orum ) now Suster , a celebrated city 
of Asia, the chief town of Susiana, and 
the capital of the Persian empire, built by 
Tithonus the father of Memnon. Cyrus 
took it. The walls of Susa were above 120 
stadia in circumference. The treasures of the 
kings of Persia were generally kept there, 
and the royal palace was built with white 
marble, and its pillars were covered with 
gold and precious stones. It wets usual with 
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the kings of Persia to spend the summer at 
Ecbatana, and the winter at Susa, because 
the climate was more warm there than at 
any other royal residence. It has been called 
Memnoma, or the palace of Memnon, because 
that prince reigned there. Plm. 6, c. 25, 
Sec. — Lucan . 2, v. 49. — Strab. 15. — Xenopk. 
Cyr . — Propcrt . 2, el. 15. — Claudia n . 

Susana, a town of Hispania Tanaconensis. 
Sd . 5, v. 584. 

Susariok, a Greek poet of Megara, who 
is supposed wdth Dolon to be the inventor of 
comedy, and to have first introduced it at 
Athens on a moveable stage, B. C. 552. 

Susiana, or Sums, a country of Asia, of 
which the capital was called Susa, situate ,it 
the east of Assyria. Lilies grow in great 
abundance in Susiana, and itisfiom that plant 
that the province received its name, accord- 
ing to some, as Susan is the name of a lily 
in Ilobiew. 

SusiD/E ptljb, narrow passes over moun. 
tains, from Susiana into Persia. Curt. 5, 
c. 5. 

Suthul, a town of Numidia, where 
the king’s treasures were kept. Sail. Jug . 
57. 

Sutriijm, a town of Etruria, about 24 
miles north-west of Rome. Some suppose 
that the phrase Ire Sutnum , to act with dis- 
patch, arises from the celerity with which 
Camillus recovered the place, but Pestus ex- 
plains it differently. Plaut. Cas . 5, 1, v. 10. 
— Liv 25, c. 54. — Paterc. 1, c. 14. — Liv. 
9, c. 52. 

Syagrur, an ancient poet, the first who 
wrote on the Trojan war. He is called 
Sagans, by Diogenes Laertius, who adds, 
that he lived in Homer’s age, of whom lie 
was the rival. jFJiun. V. H. 14, c. 21. 

Syuaris, a river of Lucania, in Italy, 
whose %vaters were said to render men more 
strong and robust. — Strab. 6 . — Plin . 5, e. 11. 
1. 51, c. 2. — — . There was a town of the 
same name on its banks on the bay of Ta- 
rentum, which had been founded by a colony 
of A ch scans. Sybaris became very power- 
ful, and in its most florishing situation it 
had the command of 4 neighbouring nations, 
of 25 towns, and could send an army of 
three hundred thousand men into the field. 
The walls of the city were said to extend 
5 miles and a half in circumference, and the 
suburbs covered the banks of the Crathis 
for the space of 7 miles. It made a long and 
vigorous resistance against the neighbouring 
town of Crotona, till it was at last totally re- 
duced by the disciples of Pythagoras, B. C. 
508. Sybaris was destroyed no less than five 
times, and always repaired. In a more recent 
age the inhabitants became so effeminate, that 
the word Sybarite became proverbial to inti- 
mate a man devoted to pleasure. There was 
a small town built in the neighbourhood about 
444 years before the Christian era, and called 
5 B 2 Thurium, 



Thurium, from a small fountain called Tlm- 
ria, where it was built. I)iad. 12. — Strab. 6. 
• — jEtun. V. H. 9, c. 2d. — Martial, 12, 
ep, 96. — Pint. in Pelop. Sic. — Plin* 3, c. 30, 

&c. A friend of iEneas, killed by Tur- 

nus. Virg. JEn. 1 2, v. 365. A youth 

enamoured of Lydia, &c. Horat . 1, od. 8, 
v. 2. 

Syr a rita, an inhabitant of Sybaris. [Vid. 
Sybaris.] 

Syrota, a harbour of Epirus. Cic. 5. Att. 
9 Strab. 7. 

Sybotas, a king of the Messenians in the 
age of Lycurgus, die Spartan legislator. 
Faun. 4, c. 4. 

Sycinnus, a slave of Themistocles, sent 
by his master to engage Xerxes to tight against 
the fleet of the Peloponnesians. 

Sycurium, a town of Thessaly at the foot 
of Ossa. Lw. 42, c. 54. 

Syfdra, a town of Cilicia. 

Syent, now Assua?i, a town of Thebais, 
on the extremities of Egypt. Juvenal the 
poet was banished there on pretence of com- 
manding a praetorian cohort stationed in the 
neighbourhood. It was famous for its quai ries 
of maible. Strab. 1 . & 2. — Mela, 1 , c. 9. — 
Plin. 36, c. 8. — OvuL ex Pont. 1. el. 5, v. 79. 
Met. 5, v. 74. — Lucan . 2, v. 587. 1. 8, v. 851. 
1, 10, v. 254. 

Syenesius, a Cilician who, with Labinetus 
of Babylon, concluded a peace between Aly- 
attes, king of Lydia and Cyaxares, king of 
Media, while both armies were terrified by a 
sudden eclipse of the sun, B. C. 585. Hero- 
dot. I, c. 74. 

Syjsnnesis, a satrap of Cilicia, when Cy- 
rus made war against his brother Artaxerxes. 
He wished to favor both the brothers by send- 
ing one of his sons into the army of Cyrus and 
another to Artaxerxes. 

Sylea, a daughter of Corinthas. 

Syleum, a town of Pamphylia. 

Syleus, a king of Aulis. 

Sylla, (L. Cornelius) a celebrated Ro- 
man of a noble family. The poverty of his 
eatiy ycais was relieved by the liberality of 
the courtezan Nicopolis, who left him heir 
to a large fortune ; and with the addition of 
the immense wealth of his mother-in-law, 
he soon appeared one of the most opulent 
of the Romans. He first entered the army 
under the great Marius, whom he accom- 
panied in Numidia in the capacity of questor. 
He rendered himself conspicuous in military 
affairs ; and Bocchus, one of the princes of 
Numidia, delivered Jugurtha into his hands 
for the Roman consul. The rising fame of 
Sylla gave umbrage to Marius, who was 
always jealous of an equal, as well as of a 
superior; but the ill language which he might 
use, rather inflamed than extinguished the 
ambition of Sylla. He left the conqueror of 
Jugurtha, and carried arms under Catullus, 
Sometime after he obtained the praetor ship, 
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and was appointed by the Roman senate to 
place Ariobarzanes on the throne of Cappa- 
docia, against the views and interest of Mi* 
thridates, king of Pontus. This he easily 
effected, one battle left him victorious ; and 
before he quitted the plains of Asia, the Ro- 
man proctor had the satisfaction to receive 
in his camp the ambassadors of the king of 
Parthia, who wished to make a treaty of 
alliance with the Romans. Sylla received 
them with haughtiness, and behaved with such 
arrogance, that one of them exclaimed. Surely 
this man is master of the world , or doomed 
to be such / At his return to Rome, he was 
commissioned to finish the war with the 
Marsi, and when this was successfully ended, 
he was rewarded with the consulship, in the 
50th year of his age. In this capacity he 
wished to have the administration of the 
Mithridatic war; but he found an obstinate 
adversary in Marius, and he attained the sum- 
mit of his wishes only when he had entered 
Rome sword in hand. After he had slaugh- 
tered all his enemies, set a price upon the 
head of Marius, and put to death the tribune 
Sulpitius, who had continually opposed his 
views, he marched towards Asia, and dis- 
regarded the flames of discord which he left 
behind him unextinguished. Mithridates was 
already master of the greatest part of Greece; 
and Sylla, when he reached the coast of Pe- 
loponnesus, was delayed by the siege & 
Athens, and of the Piraeus. His operations 
were carried on with vigor, and when he 
found his money fail, he made no scruple 
to take the riches of the temples of the 
gods, to bribe his soldiers, and render them 
devoted to his service. His boldness suc- 
ceeded, the Piraeus surrendered; and the 
conqueror, as if struck with reverence at tlie 
beautiful porticoes where the philosophic fol- 
lowers of Sociates and Plato had often dis- 
puted, spared the city of Athens, which he 
had devoted to destruction, and forgave the 
living for the sake of the dead. Two cele- 
brated battles at Cheronaea and Orchomeno.s, 
rendered him master of Greece. He crossed 
the Hellespont, and attacked Mithridates in 
the very heart of his kingdom. The artful 
monarch, who well knew the valor and per- 
severance of his adversary, made proposals of 
peace; and Sylla, whose interest at home 
was then decreasing, did not hesitate to put 
an end to a war which had rendered him 
master of so much territory, and which ena- 
bled him to return to Rome like a conqueror, 
and to dispute with his rival the sovereignty 
of the republic with a victorious army. Mu- 
rasna was left at the head of the Roman forces 
in Asia, and Sylla hastened to Italy. In 
the plains of Campania, he was met by a few 
of his adherents, whom the success of his 
rivals had banished from the capital, and he 
was soon informed, that if he wished to con- 
tend with Marius, he must encounter fifteen 

generals, 
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generals, followed by 25 well disciplined 
legions. In these critical circumstances he 
had recourse to artifice, and while he proposed 
terms of accommodation to his adversaries, 
he secretly strengthened himself, and saw, 
with pleasure, his armies daily increase by 
the revolt of soldiers whom his bribes or pro- 
mises had corrupted. Pompey, who after- 
wards merited the surname of Great, em- 
braced his cause, and marched to his camp 
with three legions. Soon after he appeared 
in the field with advantage ; the confidence 
of Marius decayed with his power, and Sylla 
entered Rome like a tyrant and a conquoi or. 
The streets were daily filled with dead 
bodies, and 7000 citizens, to whom the con- 
queror had piomised pardon, were suddenly 
massacred in the circus. The senate, at that 
time assembled in the temple of Ilellona, 
heaid the shrieks of their dying countrymen ; 
and when they enquired into the cause of it, 
Sylla coolly replied, They are only a few 
rebels whom I have ordered to be chastised. If 
tills had been the last and most dismal scene, 
Rome might have been called happy ; but it 
was only the beginning of her mibfortunes, 
each succeeding day exhibited a great num- 
ber of slaughtered bodies, and when one of 
the senators had the boldness to ask the 
tyrant when he meant to stop his cruelties, 
Sylla, with an air of unconcern, answered, 
that he had not yet determined, but that he 
would take it into his consideration. The 
slaughter was continued, a list of such as were 
proscribed was daily stuck in the public 
streets, and the slave was rewaided to bring 
his master’s head, and the son -was not 
ashamed to imbrue his hands in the blood of 
his father for money. No less titan 4700 of 
the most powerful and opulent were slain, 
and Sylla wished the Romans to forget his 
cruelties in aspiring to the title of perpetual 
dictator. In this capacity he made new law's, 
abrogated such as were inimical to his 
views, and changed every regulation where 
his ambition w F as obstructed. After he had 
finished whatever the most absolute sovereign 
may do from his own will and authority, 
Sylla abdicated the dictatorial power, and 
retired to a solitary retreat at Puteoli, where 
he spent the rest of his days, if not in lite- 
rary ease and tranquillity, yet far from the 
noise of arms, in die midst of riot and de- 
bauchery. The companions of his retire- 
ment were the most base and licentious of 
the populace, and Sylla took pleasure still to 
wallow in voluptuousness, though on the 
verge of life, and covered with infirmities. 
His intemperance hastened his end, his blood 
was corrupted, and an imposthume was bred 
in his bowels. He at last died in the greatest 
torments of the lousy disease, about 78 years 
before Christ, in the 60th year of his age ; 
and it has been observed, that, like Marius, 
on his death-bed, he wished to diown the 
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stings of conscience and remorse by continual 
intoxication. His funeral was very magnifi- 
cent ; his body was attended by the senate 
and the vestal viigins, and hymns were sung 
to celebrate his exploits and to honor his me- 
mory. A monument w f as erected in the field 
of Mars, on which appeared an inscription 
written by himself, in which he said, that the 
good services he had received from his friends 
and the injuries of his enemies had been re, 
turned with unexampled usury. The cha- 
racter of Sylla is that of an ambitious, dis- 
simulating, credulous, tyrannical, debauched, 
and resolute commander. He was icvenge- 
ful ill the highest dcgiec, and the surname of 
Fetic, or the Tortumite , which he assumed, 
shewed that he was more indebted to foitune 
than to valor foi the great fame which he had 
acquired. But in the midst of all this, who 
cannot admiietlie moderation and philosophy 
of a man, who when absolute master of a re- 
public, which he had procured by his cruelty 
and avarice, silently abdicates the sovereign 
power, challenges a critical examination o* 
his administration, and retires to live secuiely 
in the midst of thousands whom lie has in- 
jured and offended? The Romans were 
pleased and astonished at liis abdication ; and 
when the insolence of a young man had bee* 
vented against the dictator, he calmly an 
sw T ored, T/us usage may perhaps deter another 
to resign his power to follow my example, tj 
ever he becomes absolute . Sylla lias been com- 
mended for the patronage which he gave to the 
arts and sciences. He brought fiom Asia 
the extensive library of Apeilicon, the Peri- 
patetic philosopher, in which were thew'orks 
of Aristotle and Theophrastus, and he him- 
self composed 22 books of memoirs concern- 
ing himself. Cic. in Verr. $;c. — C. Mtp. in 
Attic. — Paterc . 2, c. 17, &c. — Liv. 75, &c. 
— Pam. 1, c. 20. —Plor. 3, c. 5, &C. 1. 4, 
c. 2, &c — Vul Max. 12, Sec. — Polyb. 5.— 
Justin. 37 Sc 38. — Pit trap. 5, c. 2.—Plut. in 

eiid. — A nephew of the dictator, who 

conspired against liis country because he had 
been deprived of his consulship for bribery. 

Another relation who also joined In the 

same conspiracy.-— —A man put lo death by 
Nero at Marseilles, where he had been 
banished.— —A friend of Cato, defeated and 
killed by one of Caesar’s lieutenants. — A 
senator banished from the senate for his pro- 
digality by Tiberius. 

Syllis, a nymph, mother of Zeuxippus 
by Apollo. Pans. 2, c. 6. 

Syloes, a promontory of Africa. 

Syloson, a man who gave a splendid 
garment to Darius, son of Hystaspes, when 
a private man. Darius, when raised to the 
throne of Persia, remembered the gift of 
Syloson with gratitude. Sin ib. 14. 

Sylvan us, a god of the woods, [Vid* 
Silvanus.] 

Sylvia or Ilia, the mother of Romulus, 
5 B 5 [W& 
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[Pich Rhea.] A daughter of Tyrrhenus, 

whose favorite stag was wounded by Ascanius. 
Yirg. JEn. 7, v. 505. 

Sylvius, a son of iEneas by Lavima, 
from whom afterwards all the kings of 
Alba were called Sylmi. Virg. JEn . 6, v. 
765. 

Syma, or Symf, a town of Asia. — A 

nymph, mother of Chthonius by Neptune. 
Miad. 5. 

SvMiioLUiU, a place of Macedonia, near 
Philippi on the confines of Thrace. 

S ymm ac ii us, an officer in the army of 

Agesilaus, A celebrated orator in the age 

of Theodosius the Great. His father was 
prefect of Rome. He wrote . against the 
Christians, and ten books of his letters are 
extant, which have been refuted by Ambrose 
and Prudentius. The best editions of Sym- 
machus are that of Genev. 8vo. 1598, and 

that of Paris, 4to. 1 604. A writer in ] 

the second century. He translated the 
Bible into Greek, of which few fragments 
remain. 

Symplegades, or Cyake^e, two. islands 
or rocks at the entrance of the Euxine sea. 
[TtU Cyaneee.] 

Symus, a mountain of Armenia, from 
which the A raxes flows. 

Syncellus, one of the Byzantine histo- 
rians, whose works wore edited in fol. Paris, 
1652. . 

Synesius, a bishop of Cyrcne m the age 
of Theodosius the younger, as conspicuous 
for his learning as his piety. He wrote 155 
epistles besides other treatises in Greek in a 
style pure and elegant, and bordering, much 
upon the poetic. The last edition is in 8vo. 
Paris, 1605 ; inferior, however, to the editio 
vrinceps by Petavius, fol. Paris, 16 15. The 
best edition of Synesius de febribus is that of 
Bernard, Amst. 1749. 

Synnalaxxs, a nymph of Ionia, who 
had a temple at Heracles, in Elis. Pa us. 6, 
c. 22. 

' Synnas, (ffrfiifO or Synnada, (piur.) 
a town of Phrygia, famous for its marble 
quarries. Strab. 12. — Claudian. in Eutr . 2. 
— Martial 9, ip* 77. — Stat. 1, Spiv. 5, v. 41. 
Synnis, a famous lobber of Attica. IV id. 

^SynLe, a town on the borders of the 
Euxiue. [ Vid. Sinope.] .. . 

Syfhaium, a town of the Brutu in Italy. 

Liu* 50, c. 19. ... . T . 

Syphax, a king of the Masaesylu m Li- 
bya, who married Sophonisba, the daughter 
of Asdrubal, and forbook the 1 alliance of the 
Romans to join himself to the interest of his 
father-in-law, and of Carthage. He was 
conquered in a battle by Masinissa, the ally 
of Rome, and given to Scipio the Roman 
general. The conqueror carried Mm to Rome, 
where he adorned his triumph. Syphax died 
lit prison 201 years before Christ, and his 
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possessions were given to Masinicsa. Ac- 
cording to some, the descendants of Syphax 
reigned for some time over a part of Numidia, 
and continued to make opposition to the Ro- 
mans. Liv. 24, &c. — Pint, m Scip. — Flor m 

2, c. 6. — Poli/b. — Ital. 16, v. 171 & 188 

Ovid. Past. 6, v. 769. 

Syraces, one of the Sacae, who muti- 
lated himself, and by pretending to be a 
deserter, brought Darius, who made war 
against his country, into many difficulties. 
Polycen. 7. 

Syracosia, festivals at Syracuse celebrated 
during ten days, in which women were 

busily employed in offering sacrifices. 

Another yearly observed near the lake of 
Syracuse, where, as they supposed, Pluto had 
disappeared vith Proserpine. 

Syracuse, a celebrated city of Sicily, 
founded about 752 years before the Chris- 
tian era, by Archias, a Corinthian, and one 
of the Heraclidae. In its florishing state it 
extended 22\ English miles in circumference, 
and was divided into 4 districts, Ortygia, 
Aciadina, Tycha, and Neapolis, to which 
some add a fifth division, Epipolae, a district 
little inhabited. These -were of themselves 
separate cities, and were fortified with three 
citadels, and three-folded walls. Syracuse had 
two capacious harbours separated from one 
another by the island of Ortygia. The greatest 
haibour was about 5000 paces in circum- 
ference, and its entrance 500 paces wide. 
The people of Syracuse were very opulent 
and powerful, and though subject to tyrants, 
they were masters of vast possessions and de- 
pendent states. The city of Syracuse was well 
built, its houses were stately and magnificent; 
and it has been said, that it produced the best 
and most excellent of men when they were 
virtuous, but die most wicked and depraved 
when addicted to vicious pursuits. The wo- 
men of Syracuse were not permitted to adorn 
themselves with gold, or wear costly gar- 
ments, except such as prostituted themselves. 
Syracuse gave birth to Theocritus and Archi- 
medes. It was under different governments ; 
and after being fieed from the tyranny of 
Tlirasybulus, B. C. 44G. it enjoyed security 
for 6 1 years, till the usurpation of the Dio- 
nysii, who were expelled by Timoleon, B. C. 
545. In, the age of the elder Dionysius, an 
army of 100,000 foot and 10,000 horse, and 
400 ships, were kept in constant pay. It 
I fell into the hands of the Romans, under 
the consul Marcellus, after a siege of 5 years. 
B. C. 212. Cic. in Verr. 4, c. 52 8c 55. — 
Strab. 1 & 8. — C. Nep. — Mela , 2, c. 7. — Liv . 
25, &c. — Plut. in Marcell. 8cc.—Flor. 2, c. 6. 
— Hal. H, v. 278. 

Syria, a large country of Asia,^ whose 
boundaries arc not accurately ascertained by 
the ancients. Syria, generally speaking, was 
bounded on the east by the Euphrates, north 
by mount Taurus, west by the httediterca- 

nean* 



nean, and south by Arabia. It was divided 
into several districts and provinces, among 
which were Phoenicia, Seleucis, Judaea or 
Palestine, Mesopotamia, Babylon, and Assyria. 
It was also called Assyria ,• and the w r ords 
Syria and Assyria, though distinguished and 
defined by some authors, were often used 
indifferently. Syria was subjected to the 
monarchs of Persia ; but after the death of 
Alexander the Great, Seleucus, surnamed 
Nicator, -who had received this province as 
his lot in the division of the Macedonian 
dominions, raised it into an empire, known 
in history by the name of the kingdom of 
Syria or Babylon, B. „C. 312. Seleucus died 
after a reign of 52 years, and his successors, 
surnamed the Seleudd.ee, ascended the throne 
in the following order : Antiochus surnamed 
Soter, 280 B. C. ; Antiochus Theos, 261 ; 
Seleucus Callinicus, 246 ; Seleucus Ceraunus, 
226; Antiochus the Great, 2 25; Seleucus 
Philopator, 187; Antiochus Epiphanes, 175; 
Antiochus Eupator, 164; Demetrius Soter, 
162; Alex. Balas, 150; Demetrius Nicator, 
146; Antiochus the Sixth, 144; Diodotus 
Tryphon, 147 ; Antiochus Sidetes, 159 ; De- 
metrius Nicator restored, 150; Alexander 
Zebina, 127, who was dethroned by Antiochus 
Grypus, 125; Antiochus Cyzicenus, 112, 
who takes part of Syria, which he calls Coele- 
syria; Philip and Demetrius Eucerus, 95, 
and in Ccelesyria, Antiochus Pius; Aretas 
was king of Ccelesyria, 85 ; Tigranes, king of 
Armenia, 85; and Antiochus Asiaticus, 69, 
who was dethroned by Pompey, B. C. 65; in 
consequence of which Syria became a Roman 
province. Herodot. 2,5 & 7. — Apollod. 1, 
Arg. — Strab. 12 & 16. — C. Nej). m Dat. 
— Mela, 1, c. 2. — Ptol . 5, c. 6. — Curt. 6. 
— Dionys . Perieg. ' 

Syriac um mare, that part of the Medi- 
terranean sea which is on the coast of Phoe- 
nicia and Syria. 

Syrinx, a nymph of Arcadia, daughter 
of the river Ladon. Pan became enamoured 
of her, and attempted to offer her violence ; 


but Syrinx escaped, and at her own request 
was changed by the gods into a reed called 
Synnx by the Greeks. The god made him- 
self a pipe with the reeds, into which his fa- 
vorite nymph had been changed. Ovid . 
Met. 1, v. 691 . — Martial 9, ep. 65. 

SvROFHCENrx, the name of an inhabitant ot 
the maritime coast of Syria. Juv. 8. 

Syros, one of the Cyclades in the JEgean 
sea, at the east of Delos, about 20 miles 
in circumference, very fruitful in wine and 
corn of all sorts. The inhabitants lived to a 
great old age, because the ai.r was wholesome. 
Homer. Od. 15, v. 504. —Strab. 10 . — Mela, 
2, c. 7. A town of Caria. Pa us. 5, c. 26. 

Syrtes, two large sand banks in the 
Mediterranean on the coast of Africa, one of 
' 'which was near Leptis, and the other near 
Carthage. As they often changed places, 
and were sometimes very high or very low 
under the water, they were deemed most 
dangerous in navigation, and proved fatal to 
whatever ships touched upon them. From 
this circumstance, therefore, the word has 
been used to denote any part of the sea of 
which the navigation was attended with dan- 
ger, either from whirlpools or hidden rocks. 
Mela, 1, c. 7. 1. 2, c. — Virg. JEiu 4, v. 41. 
— Lucan . 9, 505. — Sallust . in J. 

Syrus, an island [ Vid, Syros.] A son 

of Apollo, by Sinope, the daughter of the 
Asopus, who gave his name to Syria. Piut. 
in Luc. A writer. [ Vid. Publius. ] 

Sysigambis, the mother of Darius. [ Vid. 
Sisygambxs.J 

Sysimfthres, a Persian satrap, who had 
two children by his mother, an incestuous 
commerce tolerated by the laws of Persia. 
He opposed Alexander with 2000 men. but 
soon surrendered. He was greatly honored 
by the conqueror. Curt. 8, c. 4. 

Sysinas, the elder son of Datames, who 
revolted from his father to Artaxerxes. 

Sythas, a river of Peloponnesus, flowing 
through Sicyonia into the bay of Corinth. 
Pam. 2, c. 7. 


TA 

T AAUTES, a Phoenician deity, the same 
as the Saturn of the Latins, and proba- 
bly the Thoth or Thaut, the Mercury of 
the Egyptians. Cic. de N. D. 3, c. 22. — - 
Vdrro. 

Tab-®, a town of Pisidia. XAv . 38, c. 13. 
Tabeixari® leges, laws made by suf- 
frages delivered upon tables ( LabeUee ) and not 
viva. voce. There were four of these laws, 
the Gabinia lex , A. U. C. 614, by Gabraius; 
the Cassia, by Cassius, A.U. C. 616; the Pa - 
viria, by Carbo, A.U. C. 622; and the Cerlia, 
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by Cselius, A. U. C. 646. Cic. de Leg . 5, 
c. 16. 

Tabern® novje, a street in Rome where 

shops were built. Liv. 5, c. 48* — Rhe- 

nanae, a town of Germany on the confluence 
of the Felbach and the Rhine, now lihin- 
Zabem. — — Iliguae, now Pern- Cast el, on the 
Moselle. — — Triboccorum, a town of Alsace 
in France, now Saverne . 

Tabor, a mountain of Palestine. 

Tabraca, a maritime town of Africa, 
near Hippo, made a Roman colony. The 
3 B 4 neigh- 



neighbouring forests abounded with monkeys. 
Juv. 10, v. 194. — Plin. 5, c. 3. — Mela, 1, 
c . 7. — Ital. 3, v. 2 56. 

Tabuda, a river of Germany, now the 
Scheldt . Ptol. 

Taburnus, a mountain of Campania, which 
abounded with olives. Virg. G. 2, v. 38. 
JEn . 12, v. 715. 

Tacape, a town of Africa. 

Tacatua, a maritime town of Numi- 
dia. 

Ta c farinas, a Numidian who com- 
manded an army against the Romans in the 
reign of Tiberius. He had formerly served 
in the Roman legions, but in the character 
of an enemy, he displayed the most invete- 
rate hatred against his benefactor. After he 
had severally defeated the officers of Tiberius, 
he was at last routed and killed in the field of 
battle, fighting with uncommon fury, by Do- 
labella. Tacit. Ann. 2, &c. 

Tachampso, an island in the Nile, near 
Thebais. The 'Egyptians held one half of this 
island, and the rest was in the hands of the 
^Ethiopians. Herodot. 2. 

Tachos, or Tachus, a king of Egypt, 
in the reign of Artaxerxes Ochus, against 
whom he sustained a long war. He was 
assisted by the Greeks, but his confidence in 
Agesilaus king of Lacedaemon, proved fatal 
to him. “Chabrias the Athenian, had been 
entrusted with the fleet of the Egyptian mo- 
narch, and Agesilaus was left with the com- 
mand of the mercenary army. The Lace- 
daemonian disregarded his engagements, and 
by joining with Nectanebus, who had re- 
volted from Tachus, he ruined the affairs of 
the monarch, and obliged him to save his 
life by flight. Some observe that Agesilaus 
acted with that duplicity to avenge himself 
upon Tachus, who had insolently ridiculed 
his short and deformed stature. The expec- 
tations of Tachus, had been raised by the 
fame of Agesilaus; but when he saw the 
lame monarch, he repeated on the occasion 
the fable of the mountain which brought 
forth a mouse, upon which Agesilaus replied 
with asperity, though he called him a mouse, 
yet he soon should find him to be a lion. 
C. Nty. in Ages. 

Tacina, a river of the Brutii. 

Tacita, a goddess who presided over si- 
lence. Numa, as some say, paid particular 
veneration to this divinity. 

Tacitus, (C. Cornelius) a celebrated 
Latin historian bom in the reign of Nero. 
His father was a Roman knight, who had 
been appointed governor of Belgic Gaul. 
The native genius, and the rising talents of 
Tacitus, were beheld with rapture by the 
emperor Vespasian, and as he washed to pro- 
tect and patronize merit, he raised the young 
historian to places of trust and honor. The 
succeeding emperors were not less partial to 
Tacitus, and Domitian seemed to forget his 
cruelties, when virtue and innocence claimed 
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his patronage. Tacitus was honored with 
the consulship, and he gave proofs of his 
eloquence at the bar by supporting the 
cause of the injuied Africans against the 
proconsul Marius Priscus, and in causing 
him to be condemned for his avarice and 
extortion, The friendly intercourse of 
Pliny and Tacitus has often been admired, 
and many have obseivcd, that the familia- 
rity of these two great men, arose from 
similar principles, and a perfect conformity 
of manners and opinions. Yet Tacitus was 
as much the friend of a republican govern- 
ment, as Pliny was an admirer of the im- 
perial power, and of the short-lived virtues 
of his patron Trajan. Pliny gained the 
heart of his adherents by affability, and all 
the elegant graces which became the courtier 
and the favorite, while Tacitus conciliated 
the esteem of the world by his virtuous 
conduct, which prudence and love of honor 
ever guided. The friendship of Tacitus 
and of Pliny almost became proverbial, and 
one was scarce mentioned without the other, 
as the following instance may indicate. At 
the exhibition of the spectacles in the circus, 
Tacitus held a long conversation on difieient 
subjects with a Roman knight, with whom 
he was unacquainted ; and when the knight 
asked him whether he was a native of Italy, 
the historian told him that he was not un- 
known to him, and that for their distant 
acquaintance, he was indebted to literature. 
Then you are , replied the knight, either 
Tacitus or Pliny. The time of Tacitus was 
not employed in trivial pursuits, the orator 
might have been forgotten if the historian 
had not florished. Tacitus wrote a treatise 
on the manners of the Germans, a com- 
position admired for the fidelity and exact- 
ness with which it is executed, though some 
have declared that the historian delineated 
manners and customs with which he was 
not acquainted, and which never existed. 
His life of C. Julius Agricola, whose 
daughter he had married, is celebrated for 
its purity, elegance, and the many excel- 
lent instructions and important truths 
which it relates. His history of the 
Roman emperors is imperfect ; of the 28 
years of which it treated, that is from the 
69th to the 96th year of the Christian era, 
nothing remains but the year 69, and part 
of the 70th. His annals were the most 
extensive and complete of his works. The 
history of the reign of Tiberius, Caius, 
Claudius, and Nero, was treated with ac- 
curacy and attention, yet we are to lament 
the loss of the history of the reign of 
Caius, and the beginning of that of Clau- 
dius. Tacitus had reserved for his old age, 
the history of the reign of Nerva and Tra- 
jan, and he also proposed to give to the 
world an account of the interesting admini- 
stration of Augustus; but these important 
subjects never employed the pan of the his- 
torian. 



forian, and as some of the ancients observe, 
the only compositions of Tacitus were con- 
tained in 50 books, of which we have now 
liit only 16 of his annals, and five of his 
history. The style of Tacitus has always 
been admired for peculiar beauties ; the 
thoughts are great, there is a sublimity, force, 
weight, and energy ; every thing is treated 
with precision and dignity, yet many have 
called him obscure, because he was fond of 
expressing his ideas in few words. This was 
the fruit of experience and judgment; the 
history appears copious and diffuse, while the 
annals, which were wiitten in his old age, 
are less flowing, as to style, more concise, 
and more heavily labored. Ilis Latin is re- 
markable for being pure and classical ; and 
though a writer in the decline of the Roman 
empire, he has not used obsolete words, an- 
tiquated phrases, or barbarous expressions, 
but with him every thing is sanctioned by the 
authority of the writers of the Augustan 
age. In his biographical sketches he displays 
an uncommon knowledge of human nature, 
he paints every scene with a masterly hand, 
and gives each object its proper size and be- 
coming colors. Affairs of importance are 
t*eated with dignity, the secret causes of 
events and revolutions are investigated from 
their primeval source, and the historian every 
wl ere shows his reader that he was a friend 
of >ublic liberty and national independence, 
a lover of truth, and of the general good and 
welfare of mankind, and an inveterate enemy 
to oppression, and to a tyrannical government. . 
The history of the reign of Tiberius is his 
master-piece : the deep policy, the dissimu- 
lation and various intrigues of this celebrated 
prince, are painted with all the fidelity of the 
historian ; and Tacitus boasted in saying, that 
he neither would flatter the follies, or ma- 
liciously or partially represent the extrava- 
gance of the several characters he delineated. 
Candor and impartiality were his standard, 
and his claim to these essential qualifications 
of an historian have never been disputed. It 
is said that the emperor Tacitus, who boasted 
in being one of the descendants of the histo- 
rian, ordered the works of his ancestor to be 
placed in all public libraries, and directed that 
ten copies, well ascertained for accuracy and 
exactness, should be yearly written, that so 
great and so valuable a work might not be 
lost. Some ecclesiastical writers have ex- 
claimed against Tacitus for the partial man- 
ner in which he speaks of the Jews and 
Christians; but it should be remembered, 
that he spoke the language of the Romans, 
and that the peculiarities of the Christians 
could not but draw upon them the odium 
and the ridicule of the Pagans, and the im- 
putation of superstition. Among the many 
excellent editions of Tacitus, these may pass 
for the best ; that of Rome, foL 1515 ; that 
in Svo. 2 vols. L. Bat. 1673; that in usum 
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Delphim, 4 vols. 4to. Paris 1682 ; that o f 
Lips. 2 vols. Svo. 1714; of Gronovius, 2 
vols. 4 to. 1721 ; that of Brotier, 7 vols. 
12mo. Paris, 1776; that of Eincsti, 2 vols. 
Svo. Lips. 1777 ; and Barbou’s, 3 vols. 
12mo. Paris, 1760.— M. Claudius, aRoman 
chosen emperor by the senate, after the death 
of Aurelian, He would have refused tin’s 
important and dangerous office, hut the pre^ 
sing solicitations of the senate prevailed, and 
in the 70th year of his age he complied 
with the wishes of his countrymen, and ac- 
cepted the purple. The time of his admi- 
nistration was very popular, the good of the 
people was his care, and as a pattern of mo- 
deration, economy, temperance, regularity, 
and impartiality, Tacitus found no equal. 
He abolished the several brothels which un^ 
der the preceding reigns had filled Rome 
with licentiousness and obscenity; and by 
ordering all the public baths to be shut at 
sun-set, he prevented the commission of 
many irregularities, which the darkness of 
the night had hitherto sanctioned. The se- 
nators under Tacitus seemed to have reco- 
vered their ancient dignity, and long lo*.t 
privileges. They were not only the coun- 
sellors of the emperor, but they even seem- 
ed to be his masters ; and when Florianus, 
the brother-in-law of Tacitus, was refused 
the consulship, the emperor said, that the 
senate, no doubt, could fix upon a moie 
deserving object As a warrior, Tacitus is 
inferior to few of the Romans ; and during a 
short reign of about six months, he not only 
repelled the barbarians who had invaded the 
territories of Rome in Asia, but he prepared 
to make war against the Persians and Scy- 
thians. He died in Cilicia as he was on his 
expedition, of a violent distemper, or, accord- 
ing to some, he was destroyed by the secret 
dagger of an assassin, on the 13th of April, 
in the 27Gth year of the Christian era. Ta- 
citus has been commended for his love of 
learning ; and it has been observed, that lie 
never passed a day without consecrating some 
part of his time to reading or writing. He 
has been accused of superstition, and authors 
have recorded, that he never studied on the 
second day of each month, a day which he 
deemed inauspicious and unlucky. Tacit . vild* 
— - Zozim* 

Tader, a river of Spain, near New Car- 
thage. 

TjEdia, a prostitute at Rome, &c. Juv. 2, 
v. 49. 

Thenar, us, now Matapan, a promontory 
of Laconia, the most southern point ol* Eu- 
rope, where Neptune had a temple. There 
was there a largo and deep cavern, whence 
issued a black and unwholesome vapor, from 
which circumstance the poets have imagined 
that it was one of the entrances of hell, 
through which Hercules dragged Cerberus 
from tlie infernal regions. Ibis fabulous 

tradition 



tradition arises, according to Pausanias, from 
the continual resort of a large serpent near 
the cavern of Tasnarus, whose bite was 
mortal. The serpent, as the geographer ob- 
serves, was at last killed by Hercules, and 
carried to Eurystheus. The town of Taena- 
rus was at the distance of about 40 stadia 
from the promontory, and was famous for 
marble of a beautiful green color. The town 
as well as the promontory, received its name 
from Tamar us, a son of Neptune. There 
were some festivals celebrated there, called 
Tcenaria, in honor of Neptune, sui named 
Ternarius. Homer . Hymn, in Apoll. 413. — 
Pam* 5, c. 14. — I.ucan.6 , v. 648. — Ovid. 
Met. 2, v. $4 7. 1. IQ, v. 13 & 85. — Paus. 3, 
c. 25. — A polled. 2, c. 5. — Mela, 2, c. 5. — 
Strab. 8. 

Tanias, a part of the lake Moeotis. 
Strab . 

Tagaste, a town of Numidia. Plin. 5, 
c. 4. 

Tages, a son of Genius, grandson of Ju- 
piter, was the first wlio taught the 12 nations 
of the Etrurians the science of augury and 
divination. It is said that he was found by a 
Tuscan ploughman in the form of a clod, and 
that he assumed an human shape to instruct 
this nation, which became so celebrated for 
their knowledge of omens and incantations. 
Cic. deJDiv . 2, c. 2 3.-— Ovid. Met. 16, v. 558. 
— Lucan. 1, v. 613. 

Tagonius, a river of Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis. 

Tagus, a river of Spain, which falls into 
the Atlantic after it has crossed Lusitania or 
Portugal, and now bears the name of Tajo. 
The sands of the Tagus, according to the 
poets were covered with gold. Mela, 3, c. 1. 
— Ovid. Met. 2, v. 251. — Sit. 4, v. 234. — 
Lucan . 7, v. 7 55. — Martial . 4, ep. 55, &c. 

A Latin chief killed by Nisus. Virg. 

Mn. 9, v. 418. A Trojan killed by Tur-. 

nus. Id. 12, v. 513. 

Talasius, \Vi(L Thalasius.] 

Talaus, a son of Bias and Pero, father of 
Adrastus by Lysimache. He was one of the 
Argonauts. Apollod. 1, c. 9, 1- 3, c. 6. 

Talayra, the sister of Phoebe. She is 
also called Hilaira. [Vid. Phcebe.] 

Taletum, a temple sacred to the sun 
on mount Taygetus in Laconia. Horses 
were generally offered there for sacrifice. 
Pans. 

Talthybius, a herald in the Grecian camp 
during the Trojan war, the particular minister 
and friend of Agamemnon. H e brought away 
Briseis from the tent of Achilles by order of 
his master* Talthybius died at iEgium in 
Acliaia. Homer. XL 1, v. 320, &c.—Pau$. 7, 
Cv 23. 

Talus, a youth, son of the sister of Das- 
dalus, who invented the saw, compasses, and 
other mechanical instruments. His uncle be- 
came jealous of his growing fame, and mur- 
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dered him privately ; or, according to others, 
he threw him down from the citadel of Athens. 
Talus was changed into a partridge by the 
gods. He is also called Cal us, Acalus , Perdix, 
and Taliris. Apollod. 3, c. 1. «— Pans. 1, c. 

21.— Ovid. Met. 8. A son of (Enopion. 

Paus. 7, c. 4.' - A son of Cres, the founder 

of the Cretan nation. Paus . 8, c. 55. A 

friend of .Eneas killed by Tumus. Virg. 
JEn. 32, v. 5 1^3. 

Tamaris, a river of Spain. 

Tamarus, a mountain of Epirus, called 
also Tmarus and Tomarus . Strab. 

Tamasea, a beautiful plain of Cyprus, 
sacred to the goddess of beauty. It was in this 
place that Venus gathered the golden apples 
with which Hippomanes was enabled to over- 
take Atalanta. Ovid. Met. 10, v. 644. — Pint. 
5. — Strab. 14. 

Tamesis, a river of Britain, now tire 
Thames. Cess. G. 5, c. 11. 

Tamos, a native of Memphis, made gov- 
ernor of Ionia by young Cyrus. After the 
death of Cyrus, Tamos tied into Egypt, where 
he was murdered on account of his immense 

treasures. Diod . 14. A promontory of 

India in the Ganges. 

Tampius, a Roman historian. 

Ta myras. a river of Phoenicia, between 
Tyre and Sidon. 

Tamyris, a queen. [ Vid. Thomyris.] 

Tanagra, a town of Bceotia, near the 
Euripus, between the Asopusand Thermodon, 
famous for iigh ting cocks. It was founded by 
Pcemandros, a son of Choeresilaus, the son of 
Jasius, who married Tanagra, the daughter of 
AEolus; or, according to some, of the Asopus, 
Corinna was a native of Tanagra. Strab. 9. 
— Paus. 9, c. 20 & 25. — LElian . V. H. 13, 
v. 25. 

Tanagrus, or Tanager, now Negro, a 
river of Lucania, in Italy, remarkable for its 
cascades, and the beautiful meanders of its 
streams, through a fine picturesque country. 
Virg. G. 5, v. 151. 

Tanais, an eunuch, freedman to Mae- 
cenas. Horat* 1. Sat . 1, v. 105. — A river 

of Scythia, now the I) on, which divides 
Europe from Asia, and falls into the Palus 
Maeotis after a rapid course, and after it has 
received the additional streams of many small 
rivulets. A town at its mouth bore the same 
name. Mela, 1, c. 19. — Strab. 11 & 16. — 

Curt. 6, c. 2. — Lucan. 5, 8, &c A deity 

among the Persians and Armenians, who pa- 
tronized slaves ; supposed to be the same as 
Venus. The daughters of the noblest of the 
Persians and Armenians prostituted them- 
selves in honor of this deity, and were received 
with greater regard and affection by their 
suitors. Artaxerxes, the son of Darius, was 
the first who raised statues, to Tanais in the 
different provinces of his empire, and taught 
his subjects to pay her divine honors. Curt. 5, 
c, 1 , — Strab. 11. 

Tak&qcxi, 



f T anaquil, called also Caia Ccecilia, was 
tiie wife of Tarquin the 5th king of Rome. 
Sue was a native of Tarquinia, where she 
married Lucumon, better known by the name 
of Tarquin, which he assumed after he had 
come to Rome at the representation of his 
wife, whose knowledge of augury promised 
him something uncommon. Her expecta- 
tions were not frustrated ; her husband was 
raised to the throne, and she shared with him 
the honors of royalty. After the murder of 
Tarquin, Tanaquil raised her son-in-law Ser- 
vius Tullius to the throne, and ensured him 
the succession. She distinguished herself by 
her liberality ; and the Romans in succeeding 
ages had such a veneration for her character, 
that the embroidery she had made, her girdle, 
as also the robe of her son-in-law, which she 
had worked with her own hands, were pre- 
served with the greatest sanctity. Juvenal 
bestows the appellation of Tanaquil on all 
such women as were impel ious, and had the 
command of their husbands. Liv. 1, c. 54, 
Sec. «— Dionys. Hal . 5 , c. 59. — JFlor. 1, c. 5 
& 8. — Ital. 13, v. 818. 

Tanas/ a river of Nuraidia. Sallust . J. 90. 

Tanetum, a town of Italy, now Toncdo, 
in the duchy of Modena. 

Tanfanje luc us, a sacred grove in Ger- 
many, in the country of the Marsi, be- 
tween the Ems and Lippe. Tacit. A. 1, 
c. 51. 

Tanis, a city of Egypt, on one of the 
eastern mouths of the Nile. 

Tantalides, a patronymic applied to the 
descendants of Tantalus, such as Niobe, 

Hermione, &c. Agamemnon and Me- 

nelaus, as grandsons of Tantalus, are called 
Tantalides fralres * Ovid. Ilcroid . 8, v. 45 & 
122 . 

Tantalus, a king of Lydia, son of Ju- 
piter, by a nymph called Pluto. He was 
father of Niobe, Pelops, &c. by Dione, ono 
of the Atlantides called by some Euryanassa. 
Tantalus is represented by the poets as pu- 
nished in hell, with an insatiable thirst, and 
placed up to the chin in the midst of a pool 
of water, which, however, flows away as 
soon as he attempts to taste it. There hangs 
also above his head, a bough, richly loaded 
with delicious fruit ; which, as soon as he at- 
tempts to seize, is carried’ away from his reach 
by a sudden blast of wind. According to 
some mythologists, his punishment is to sit 
under a huge stone hung at some distance over 
his head, and as it seems every moment ready 
to fall, he is kept under continual alarms and 
never ceasing fears. The causes of this 
eternal punishment are variously explained. 
Some declare that it was inflicted upon him 
because he stole a favorite dog, which Jupiter 
had entrusted to hi$ care to keep his temple 
in Crete Others say, that he stole away the 
nectar and ambrosia from the tables of the 
gods, when he was admitted into the assemblies 
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of heaven, and that he gave it to mortals on 
earth. Others support, that this proceeds 
from his cruelty and impiety in killing his 
son Pelops, and in serving his limbs as food 
before the Gods, whose divinity and power 
he wished to tty, when they liad stopped 
at his house as they passed o\er Phrygia. 
There were also others who impute it to his 
lasciviousness in carrying away Ganymede? 
to gratify the most unnatural of passions. 
Titular . Qlymp. I. — Homer . Od. 11, v. 581. 
— Cic. Tusc . 1, c. 5. 1. 4, c. Id. — Zhtrip. in 
Iphig . — Tropert. 2, cl. 1, v. 66. — - Herat. 1, 
Sat. 1, v. G8. — A son of Thyestos, the 

first husband of Clytemncstra. Pans. 2. - 

One of Niobe’s children. Ovid. 2. (tt. 6, 

fab. 6. 

T/nushs Gfrminus, a Latin historian 
intimate with Cicero. Seneca. 93. — Suet. 
Cers. 0. 

Taphije, islands in the Ionian sea between 
Achaia and Leucadia. They were also called 
Teleboidcs . They received those names front 
Taphius and Telebous, the sons of Neptune 
who reigned there. The Taphians made war 
against Electryon king of Mycenae, and killed 
all his sons ; upon which the monarch pro. 
mised his kingdom and his daughter in mar- 
riage to whoever could avenge the death 
of his children upon the Taphians. Am- 
phitryon did it with success, and obtained the 
promised reward. The Taphians were ex- 
pert sailors, but too fond of plunder and 
piratical excursions. Homer . Od. 1, v. 181 

& 419. 1. 35, v. 42G Apollod. 2, c. 4. — 

Tlin. 4, c. 12. 

Taphius, a son of Neptune by Ilippothoe 
the daughter of Nestor. He was king of tin 
Taphiaj, to which he gave his name. Strain 
16. — - Apollod. 2, c. 4. 

Taphius, or Tapiiiassus, a mountain of 
Locris on the confines of JEtolia. 

Ta phi usa, a place near Leucas, where a 
stone is found called Taphiusius* Tlin. 36 
c. 21. 

Taphbjb, a town on the isthmus of the 
Taurica Chorsonesus, now Trecop* Mela, 2 
c. l. — Tlin. 4, c. 12. 

Tafhros, the strait between Corsica and 
Sardinia, now Bonifacio. 

Tafrobanb, an island in the Indian ocean, 
now called Ceylon. Its* inhabitants were very 
rich and lived to a great age. Their coun- 
try was visited by two summers and two 
winters. Hercules was their chief deity, and 
as the sovereignty was elective, and onlj 
from among unmarried men, the monarch 
was immediately deposed if he became a 
father. Ttol. 6. — Strab . 2. — Ovid, er Tout. 
8. el. 5, v. 80, 

Tapsus, a maritime town of Africa. Sil* 
It. 5. — — A small and lowly situated penin- • 
sula on the eastern coast of Sicily. 'Virg. 
ASn. 3 , v. 619. — A man of Cyzicus, killed 
by Pollux. V. Flacc. 2, v. 191. 


Taptri, 



Tapyri, a people near Hyrcania. Dio, 
Perieg. 

Taranis, a name of Jupiter among the 
Gauls, to whom human sacrifices were offered. 
Lucan, 1. v. 446. 

Taras, a son of Neptune, who built Ta- 
rentura, as some suppose. 

Tarasco, a town of Gaul, now Tarascon 
in Provence. 

Taraxippus, a deity worshipped at Elis. 
His statue was placed near the race ground, 
and his protection was implored that no 
harm might happen to the horses during 
the games. Paus. 6, c. 20, &c. ■— Dionys. 

mi, 2. 

Tarbelli, a people of Gaul, at the 
foot of the Pyrenees, which from thence 
are sometimes called Parhelia. Tibull. 1, 
cL 7 , ▼. 13. «— Lucan, 4, v. 121. — Cass, G. 
3, c, 27, 

Tarcheticjs, an impious king of Alba. 
Plut, in Rom, 

Tarchon, an Etrurian chief, who assisted 
JEneas against the Rutuli. Some suppose 
that he founded Mantua. Virg, JEn. 8, 
v. 693. — A prince of Cilicia. Lucan, 9, 
v 219. 

Tarchondimotus, a prince of Cilicia. Lu- 
can, 11, v. 219. 

Ta rentum, Tarentus, or Taras, a town 
of Calabria, situate on a bay of the same 
name, near the mouth of the river Galesus. 
It was founded, or rather repaired, by a La- 
cedaemonian colony, about 707 years before 
Christ, under the conduct of Phalanthus. 
Long independent, it maintained its superi- 
ority over 13 tributary cities ; and could 
once arm 100,000 foot, and 3000 horse. 
The people of Tarentum were very indolent, 
and as they were easily supplied with all 
necessaries as well as luxuries from Greece, 
they gave themselves up to voluptuousness, 
so that the delights of Tarentum became pro- 
verbial* The war which they supported 
against the Romans, with the assistance of 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, and which has been 
called the Tarentine war, is greatly celebrated 
in histoiy. This war, which had been under- 
taken B. C. 2SI, by the Romans to avenge 
the insults the Tarentines had offered to their 
ships when near their harbour, was termi- 
nated after ten years ; 300,000 prisoners were 
taken, and Tarentum became subject to 
Rome. The government of Tarentum was 
democratical ; there were, however, some 
monarchs who reigned there. It was for 
some time the residence of Pythagoras, who 
inspired the citizens with the love of virtue, 
and rendered them superior to their neigh- 
bours in the cabinet as well as in the field 
of battle. The large, beautiful, and capa- 
cious harbour of Tarentum is greatly com- 
mended by ancient historians. Tarentum, 
now called Tarento, is inhabited by about 
18.000 souls, who still maintain the charac- 
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ter of their forefathers in idleness and effe* 
minacy, and live chiefly by fishing. Flor. 1, 
c. 18. — Val. Max, 2, c. 2. — Plut, in Pyr, 

— Plm. 8, c. 6. L 15, c. 10. L 34, c. 7. . 

Lie, 12, c. 13, $c, — Mela, 2, c. 4 Strab. 6, 

— Dor at. 1. ep. 7, v. 45. — JEkan, V. H. 5, 
c. 20. 

Tarich^bum, a fortified town of Judaea. 

Cic. ad Liv, 12, c. 11. Several towns on 

the coast of Egypt bore this name from their 
pickling fish. Herodot. 2, c. 15, &c. 

Tarn^e, a town mentioned by Homer, 

J7. 5 A fountain of Lydia, near Tmolus. 

Strab. A river of Aquitania. 

Tarpa, (Spurius Ma»tius,) a critic at 
Rome in the age of Augustus. He was ap- 
pointed with four others in the temple of 
Apollo, to examine the merit of every poeti- 
cal composition, which was to be deposited 
in the temple of the Muses. In this office 
he acted with great impartiality, though many 
taxed him with want of candor. All the 
pieces that were represented on the Roman 
stage had previously received his approbation. 
Herat . 1, Sat. 10, v. 38. 

Tarfeia, the daughter of Tarpeius, the 
governor of the citadel of Rome, promised 
to open the gates of the city to the Sabines, 
provided they gave her their gold bracelets > 
or as she expressed it, what they carried on 
their left hands. Tatius, the king of the 
Sabines, consented, and as he entered the 
gates, to punish her perfidy, he threw not 
only his bracelet but his shield upon Tarpeia. 
His followers imitated his example, and Tar- 
peia was crushed under the weight of the 
bracelets and shields of the Sabine army. 
She was buried in the capitol, which from 
her has been called the Tarpeian rock, and 
there afterwards many of the Roman male- 
factors were thrown down a deep precipice. 
Plut. in Rom. — Ovid. Fast . 1, v. 261. 
Amor . 1, el. 10, v. 50. — Liv. 1, c. 11. — 

Propert. 4, el. 4. A vestal virgin in the 

reign of Numa. — One pf the warlike fe- 
male attendants of Camilla in the Rutulian 
war. Virg. JEn. 11, v. 665. 

Tarpeia lex, was enacted A. V ’. C. 269, 
by Sp. Tarpeius, to empower all the magis- 
trates of the republic to lay fines on offenders. 
This power belonged before only to the con- 
suls. This fine was not to exceed two sheep 
and thirty oxen. 

Sp. Tarpeius, the governor of the citadel 
of Rome, under Romulus. His descendants 
were called Montam and Capitolini . 

Tarpeius mons, a hill at Rome about 
80 feet in perpendicular height, from whence 
the Romans threw down their condemned 
criminals. It received Its name from Tar- 
peia, who was buried there, and is the same 
as the Capitoline hill. Liv. 6, c. 20. — Lu- 
can. 7, v. 758. — Virg. JEn. 8, v. 347 Sr 
652. * 

Tarquinii, now Turchina , a town of 

Etruria, 
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Emilia, bjilt by Tarchon, who assisted 
jEneas against Turnus. Tarquinius Priseus 
was bom or educated there, and he made it a 
Roman colony when he ascended the throne. 

Strab. 5 Phn. % c. 95. — Liv. 2, c. 54. 

1. 27, c. 4. 

Tarquinia, a daughter of Tarquimus 
Prkcus, who married Servius Tullius. AVhen 
ner husband was murdered by Tarquinius 
Superbus, she piivately conveyed away his 
body by night, and buried it. This pi eyed 
upon her mind, and the night following she 
died. Some have attributed her death to 
excess of grief, or to suicide, while otheis, 
perhaps more justly, have suspected Tullia, 
the wife of young Tarquin, of the muider. 

- A vestal virgin, who, as some suppose, 

gave the Homan people a lai go piece of land, 
which was afterwards called the Campus 
JVIai tius. 

Tarquinius Piuscus, the 5th king of 
Rome, was son of Demaratus, a native of 
Greece. IIL first name was Lucumon, but 
this he changed when by the advice of his 
wife Tanaquil he had come to Rome. He 
called himself Lucius, and assumed the sur- 
name of Tarquinius, because born in the 
town of Tarquinii, in Etruria. At Rome he 
distinguished himself so much by his libe- 
rality and engaging manners, that Ancus Mar- 
tius, the reignmg monarch, nominated him, 
at his death, the guardian of his children. 
This w'as insufficient to gratify the ambition 
of Tarquin ; the princes were young, and 
an artful oration delivered to the people im- 
mediately transferred the crown of the de- 
ceased monarch on the head of Lucumon. 
The people had every reason to be satisfied 
with their Choice. Tarquin teigned with 
moderation and populaiity. lie increased 
the number of the senate, and made himself 
friends by electing 100 new senators fioin 
the plebeians, whom he distinguished by the 
appellation of Pa Ires minor um gentium, from 
those of the patrician body, who were called 
Putres majurum gentium* The glory of the 
Roman anus, which was supported with so 
much dignity by the former xnomirchs, was 
not neglected in this reign, and Tarquin 
showed that he possessed vigor and military 
prudence in the victories which he obtained 
over the united forces of the Latins and Sa- 
bines, and in the conquest of the 12 nations 
of Etruria. He repaired, in the time of 
peace, the walls of the capital, the public 
places were adorned with elegant buildings 
and useful ornaments, and many centuries 
after, such as were spectators of the stately 
mansions and golden palaces of Nero, viewed 
with more admiration and greater pleasure 
the more simple, though not less magnificent 
edifices of Tarquin. He laid the foundations 
of the capitol, and to the industry and 
the public spirit of this monarch, the Ro- 
mans were indebted for their aqueducts 
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and subterraneous sew as, which supplied 
the city with fresh and wholesome \witer, 
and removed all the filth and ordure, which 
in a gieat capital too often breed pestilence 
and diseases. Taiqum was the first who 
intioduccd among the Romans the custom 
to canvass for offices of trust and honor ; 
he distinguished the monarch, the senators, 
and other inferior magistiatcs with particular 
robes and ornaments, with ivoiy chans at 
spectacles, and the hatchets carried before 
the public magistrates, were by his order 
surrounded with bundles of sticks, to strike 
more terror, and to be viewed with greater 
reference. Tarquin w’as assassinated by tbe 
two sons of his predecessor, in the 80th year 
of his age, 58 of which he had sat on the 
throne, 578 years before Christ. JJtanys. 
Hal. 5, c. 59. — Vtil. Max. 1, e. 4. 1. 5, c. 2. 
— Flar. 1, c. 5, &e. — J.iv. 1, c. 51.-— Virg* 

JRn* O', v. 817. The second Tarquin, 

sumamed Superbus, from his pride and inso- 
lence, w r as grandson of Tarquinius Prisons, 
lie ascended the throne of Rome after his 
father-in-law Servius Tullius, and was the 
seventh and last king of Rome. He married 
Tullia, the daughter of Tullius, and it was 
at her instigation that he murdered his father- 
in-law, and seized the kingdom. The crown 
which lie had obtained with violence, he en- 
deavoured to keep by a continuation of ty- 
ranny. Unlike bis royal predecessors, he 
paid no regard to the decisions of the senate, 
or the approbation of the public assemblies, 
and by wishing to disregaui both, he incurred 
the jealousy of the one and the odium of the 
other. The public treasury was soon ex- 
hausted by the continual extiavagance of 
Tarquin, and to silence the murmuis of 
his subjects, be resolved t<r call their atten- 
tion to war. lie was successful in his mi- 
litary operations, and the neighbouring cities 
submitted ; but while the siege of Ardea was 
continued, the wantonness of the son of Tar- 
quin at Rome for ever stopped the progress 
of his arms -> and the Romans, whom a series 
of barbarity and oppression had hitherto pro- 
voked, no sooner saw the virtuous Lucretia 
stab herself, not to survive the loss of her ho- 
nor, [ Vid. Lucretia] than the whole city 
and camp arose with indignation against the 
monarch. The gates of Rome were shut 
against him, and Tarquin was forever banished 
from his throne, in the year of Rome 244. 
Unable to find support from even one of his 
subjects, Tarquin retired among the Etrurians, 
who attempted in vain to replace him on 
his throne. 'Hie icpublican government was 
established at Rome, and all Italy refused 
any longer to support the cause of an exiled 
monarch against a nation, who heard the 
name of Tarquin, of king, and tyrant, men- 
I tioned with equal horror and indignation, 

I Tarquin died in the 90th year of his age, 
about 14 years after hi£ expulsion from Rome, 
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He had reigned about 2 5 years. Though 
Tarquin appeared so odious among the Ro- 
mans! his reign was not without its share of 
glory. His conquests were numerous ; to 
beautify the buildings and porticoes at Rome 
was his wish, and with great magnificence 
and care he finished the capitol, which his 
predecessor of the same name had begun. 
He also bought the Sibylline books which 
the Romans consulted with such religious 
solemnity. [ Vid. Sibyllse. ] . Cic* pro JRab . 

# Tus. 5, c. 27 Liv. 1, C. 46, &c. — 

JDionys. Hal . 5, c. 48, &c. — Flor. 1, c. 7 & 8. 

— Phn. 8, c. 41. — Plut. — Val. Max. 9, 

c. 1 1. — Ovid. Fast. 2, v. 687.—Virg. JBn. 6, 
v. 817. — Eutrop. — . (Collatinus) one of 
the relations of Tarquin the proud, who mar- 
ried Lucretia. [Fid. Collatinus. ] Sextius, 

the eldest of the sons of Taiquin die proud, 
rendered himself known by a variety of ad- 
ventures. When his father besieged Gabii, 
young Tarquin publicly declared that he was 
at variance with the monarch, and tire report 
was the more easily believed when he 
came before Gabii with his body all mangled 
and bloody with stripes. This was an agree- 
ment between the father and the son, and 
Tarquin had no sooner declared that this 
proceeded from the tyranny and oppression 
of his father, than the people of Gabii en- 
trusted him with the command of their ar- 
mies, fully convinced that Rome could never 
have a more inveterate enemy. When he 
had thus succeeded, he dispatched a private 
messenger to his father, but the monarch 
gave no answer to be returned to his son. 
Sextius enquired more particularly about 
his father, and when he heard from the mes- 
senger that when the message was delivered, 
Tarquin cut off with a stick the tallest pop- 
pies in his garden, the son followed the ex- 
ample by putting to death the most noble and 
powerful citizens of Gabii. The town soon 
fell into the hands of the Romans. The 
violence which some time after Tarquinius 
offered to Lucretia, was the cause of his 
father's exile, and the total expulsion of his 
family from Rome. [Vid. Lucietia.] Sex- 
tius was at last killed, bravely fighting in a 
battle during the war which the Latins sus- 
tained against Rome in the attempt of re- 
establishing the Tarquins on their throne. 
Ovid. Fast . — Liv* — A Roman senator 
who was accessary to Catiline’s conspiracy. 

Tarquitius Crescens, a centurion un- 
der Csesennius Paetus. 'Tacit. A. 15, c. 11. 

— Priscus, an officer in Africa, who ac- 
cused the proconsul, &c. IL 12, c. 59. 1. 14, 
c. 46. 

Tarqujtus, a son of Faunus and Dry- 
epe, who assisted Tumus against JEneas. 
lie was killed by ikneas, Virg y JEn. 10, 
v. 550. 

TapraoIna, a town of the Volsci in 
Latiurn, between Rome and Neapolis. It 
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was also called Anxur, because the infant 
Jupiter was worshipped there under that 
name, which signifies beardless. Liv. 4, c. 29. 

— Strab. 5. — Mela, 2, c. 4. — Fcstas de V 
sig. 

Tarraco, now Tarragona, a city of 
Spain, situate on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, founded by the two Scipios, who 
planted a Roman colony there. The pro- 
vince of which it was the capital was called 
Tarraconensis, and was famous for its 
wines. Hispania Tarraconensis ; which was 
also called by the Romans Hispania Citerior , 
was bounded on the east by the Mediterra- 
nean, the ocean on the west, the Pyrenean 
mountains and the sea of the Cantabri on 
the north, and Lusitania and Boetica on the 
south. Mai Lial. 30, cp. 104. 1. 15, cp* 118. 

— Mela, 2, c. 6. — Sll. 5, v. 569. 1. 15, 
v. 177. 

Tarrutius. [ Vul. Acca Laurentia. 

Tars a, a Thracian, who rebelled under 
Tiberius, &c. Tacit. Ann. 4, c. 50. 

Tarsius, a river of Troas. Strab. 

Tarsus, now Tarasso, a town of Cilicia, 
on the Cydnus, founded by Triptolemus and 
a colony of Argives, or, as others say, by 
Sardanapalus, or by Perseus. Tarsus was 
celebrated for the great men it produced. It 
was once the rival of Alexandria and Athens 
in literature and the study of the polite arts. 
The people of Tarsus wished to ingratiate 
themselves into the favor of J. Caesar by 
giving the name of JulhopoRs to their city, but 
it was soon lost Lucan. 5, v. 225. — Mela , 
1, c. 15. — Strab . 14. 

Tartarus, (pi. a , orum,) one of the 
regions of hell, where, according to the an- 
cients, the most impious and guilty among 
mankind were punished. It was surrounded 
with a brazen wall, and its entrance was con- 
tinually hidden from the sight by a cloud 
of darkness, which is represented three times 
more gloomy than the obscurest night. Ac- 
cording to Hesiod it was a separate prison 
at a greater distance from the earth than the 
earth is from the heavens. Virgil says, that 
it was surrounded by three impenetrable 
walls, and by the impetuous and burning 
streams of the river Phlegethon. The entrance 
was by a large and lofty tower, whose gates 
were supported ly columns of adamant, which 
neither gods nor men could open. In Tarta- 
rus, according to Virgil, were punished such 
as had been disobedient to their parents, 
traitors, adulterers, faithless ‘ ministers, and 
such as had undertaken unjust and cruel 
wars, or had betrayed their friends for the 
sake of money. It was also the place where 
Ixion, Tityus, the Lanaides, Tantalus, Si- 
syphus, &c. weie punished, according to 
Ovid. Hesiod . Theag. v. 720. — Sil. 15, v. 591. 

— Virg. TEn. 6. — - Homer . Od. 11. *— Olid. 

Met . 4, fab. 15. — A small river of Italy, 

near Verona. Tacit. H. 5, c. 9. 

Tartjessus, 
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Tartessus, a town in Spain near the 
columns of Hercules, on the Mediterranean. 
Some suppose that it was afterwards called 
Carteia, and it was better known by the 
name of Gades, when Hercules had set up 
his columns on the extremity of Spain and 
Africa. There is also a town called Tar- 
tessus, in a small island formed by the river 
of the same name, near Gades in Iberia. 
Tartessus has been called the most distant 
town in the extremities of Spain, by the Ro- 
mans, as also the place where the poets 
imagined the sun unharnessed his tired 
horses. Sd. 5, v. 599 & 411. 1. 10, v. 558. 
Mela, 2, c. 6. — Pa us. 6, c. 19. — Ovid. 
Met . 14, v. 416. — Strab. 5. 

Ta ruana, a town of Gaul, now Terroucn 
in Artois. 

L. Taruntius Spurina, a mathematician 
who florished 61 years B. C. Cic. de Div. 2, 
r. 47. 

Tarus, a river of Gaul, falling into the Po. 

Tarusates, a people of Gaul, now Tur- 
can . Cass. G . 5, c. 25 8c 27. 

Taruscum, a town of Gaul. 

Tarvisium, a town of Italy, now Tre- 
viso, in the Venetian states. 

Tasgetius Cornutus, a prince of Gaul, 
assassinated in the age of Csesar. Cces. 
B. G. 5, c. 25. 

Tatian, one of the Greek fathers, A. D. 
172. The best edition of his works is that 
of Worth, 8 vo. Oxon. 1700. 

Tatienses, a name given to one of the 
tribes of the Roman people by Romulus, in 
honor of Tatius, king of the Sabines. The 
Tatienses, who were partly the ancient sub- 
jects of the king of the Sabines, lived on 
mounts Capitolinus and Quirinalis. 

Tatius, (Titus) king of Cures among the 
Sabines, made war against the Romans 
after the rape of the Sabines. The gates of 
the city were betrayed into his hands by Tar- 
peia, and the army of the Sabines advanced 
as far as the Roman forum, where a bloody 
battle was fought. The cries of the Sabine 
virgins at last stopped the fury of the com- 
batants, and an agreement was made be- 
tween the two nations. Tatius consented to 
leave his ancient possessions, and with his 
subjects of Cures, to come and live in Romo, 
which, as stipulated, was permitted still to 
bear the name of its founder, whilst the 
inhabitants adopted the name of Quirites 
in compliment to the new citizens. After 
he had for six years shared the royal au- 
thority with Romulus, in the greatest union, 
he was murdered at Lanuvium, B. C. 742, 
for an act of cruelty to the ambassadors of 
the Laurentes. This was done by order- of 
his roy^colleague, according to some au- 
thors. ^Liv. 1, c. 10, $c. — Plut. in Bom. 
— Cic.proBalb. — Ovid. Met . 14, v. 804. — 
Flor. l f c. 1. 

Tatta, a large .lake of Phrygia, on the 
confines of Pisidia. 
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Tavola, a river of Corsica. 

Taua, a town of the Delta in Egypt. 

Taulantii, a people of Illyricum on 
the Adriatic. Liu. 45, c. 26. — Lucan. 6, 
v. 16. 

Taunus, a mountain in Germany, now 
Hey rich or Hoche , opposite Mentz. 'Tacit. 1 , 
Ann. c. 56. 

Ta urania, a town of Italy in the country 
of the Brutii. 

Ta ur antes, a people of Armenia, between 
Aitaxata and Tigrauocerta. 'Tacit. Ann. II, 
c. 24. 

Tauri, a people of European Sarmatia, 
who inhabited Taurica Cheisonesus, and 
sacrificed all strangers to Diana. The 
statue of this goddess, which they believed 
to have fallen down from heaven, was 
earned aw r ay to Sparta by Iphigenia and 
Orestes. Strab. 12. — Jlcrodot. 4, c. 99, <$-c. 

— Mela, 2, c. 1. — Pans. 5, c. 16. — Mu- 
rip. Iphig. — Ovid, ex 2*ont. 1, cl. 2, v. 80. 

— Sil. 14, v. 260. —Juv. 15, v. 116. 

Taurica Chersonesus, a large penin- 
sula of Europe at the south-west of the 
Palus Maeotis, now called the Crimea. It 
is joined by an isthmus to Scythia, and is 
bounded by the Cimmerian Bosphorus, the 
Euxine sea, and the Palus Mceotis. The 
inhabitants, called Tauri, were a savage and 
uncivilized nation. Strab. 4. — Pliu. 4, 
c. 12. [ Vid. Tauri.] 

Taurica, a surname of Diana, because 
she was worshipped by the inhabitants of 
Taurica Chersonesus. 

TaurIni, the inhabitants of Taurinum, 
a town of Cisalpine Gaul, now called 'Turin, 
in Piedmont. Sil. 5, v. 646. — Plin. 5, 
c. 17. 

Taurisci, a people of Mysia. Strab. 7. 
Of Noricum, among the Alps. Id. 4. 

Tauriscus, a sculptor. [ Vid. Apollo- 
nius.] 

Taurium, a town of the Peloponnesus. 
Polyb. 

TaurominIum, a town of Sicily, between 
Messana and Catana, built by the Zancleans, 
Sicilians, and Hybleans, in the age of 
Dionysius the tyrant of Syracuse. The hills 
in the neighbourhood were famous for the 
fine grapes which they produced, and they 
surpassed almost the whole world for the ex- 
tent and beauty of their prospects. There is 
a small river near it called Taurominius. 
Diod. 16. 

| Taurus, the largest mountain of Asia, 
as to extent. One of its extremities is in 
Caria, and it extends not only as far as the 
most eastern extremities of Asia, but it also 
branches in several parts, and runs far into 
the north. Mount Taurus was known by 
several names, particularly in different coun- 
tries. In Cilicia, where it reaches as far as 
the Euphrates, it was called Taurus. It was 
known by the names of Animus from the 
bay of Issus as for as the Euphrates $ of Jn- 
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tilaums from the western boundaries of Cili- 
cia up to Armenia ; of Montes Matieni in 
the country of the Leucosyrians ; of Mons 
il Loschicus at the south of the river Phasis ; 
of Amaranta at the north of the Phasis; 
of Caucasus between the Hyrcanian and 
Euxine seas ; of ffj/rcand Mantes near 
Hyrcania; of I nut us in the more eastern 
parts of Asia. The woul Taurus was more 
properly confined to the mountains which 
separate Phrygia and Pamphylia from Ci- 
licia. The several passes which were opened 
in the mountains were called Pylre, and 
hence frequent mention is made in ancient 
authois of the Armenian Pylae, Cilician 
Pylae, &c. Mela , 1. c. 15. 1. 3, c. 7 & 8. — 
Plin. 5, c. 27. — A mountain in Ger- 
many. Tacit. Ann . 6, c. 41. Of Sicily. 

Titus Statilius, a consul distinguished 

by his intimacy with Augustus, as well as by 
a theatre which he built, and the triumph 
which he obtained after a prosperous cam- 
paign in Africa. He was made prefect of 

Italy by his imperial friend. A pro- 

consul of Africa, accused by Agrippina, who 
wished him to be condemned, that she might 
become mistress of his gardens. Tacit. 

Ann . 12, c. 59. An officer of Minos, 

king of Crete. He had an amour with 
Pasiphae, whence arose the fable of the 
Minotaur, from the son, who was born 
some time after. [ Vid. Minotaurus.J Tau- 
rus was vanquished by Theseus, in the 
games which Minos exhibited in Crete. 
Pint, in T/ies. 

Taxila, ( plan .) a large country in India 
between the Indus and the Hydaspes. 
Strab. 15. 

Taxilus, or Taxiles, a king of Taxila, 
in the age of Alexander, called also Omphis . 
He submitted to the conqueror, who re- 
warded him with great liberality. Diod. 17. 

— Pint, in Alex. — ASlian. — K II. 5, c. 6 

— Curt. 8, c. 14. A general 'of Mith- 

ridates, who assisted Archelaus against the 
Romans in Greece. He was afterwards con- 
quered by Murama, the lieutenant of Sylla. 

Taximaqitilus, a king in the southern 
parts of Britain when Caesar invaded it. 
Cces. 5, G. c. 22. 

Ta volte or Taygeta, a daughter of 
Atlas and Pleione, mother of Lacedaemon by 
Jupiter. She became one of the Pleiades 
after death. Hy gin. fab. 155 & 192. — Paus. 
in Cic. 1 5c 18. 

Tayoetus, or Taygeta., ( ovum ) a moun- 
tain of Laconia, in Peloponnesus, at the 
west of die river Eurotas. It hung over the 
city of Lacedaimon, and it is said that once a 
part of it fell down by an earthquake, and 
destroyed the suburbs. It was on this moun- 
tain that the Lacedaemonian women cele- 
brated the orgies of Bacchus. Mela, 2, c. 5. 

— Paus. 3, c. 1. — Strab. 8. — Lucan, 5, 
v. 52. — Virg. G. 2, v. 488. 

Teanum, a town of Campania, on the 
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Appian road, at die east of the Lins, called 
also Sidicinum , to be distinguished from 
another town of the same name at the 
west of Apulia, at a small distance from 
the coast of the Adriatic. The rights of 
citizenship were extended to it under Au- 
gustus. Cic. Cluent. 9 & 69. p/ul. 
c. 11. — Herat. 1, ep. 1. — Pli )U 51, c. 

Lie. 22, c. 27. 

Tea u, us, a river of Thrace, rising in the 
same rock from 58 different sources, some of 
which are hot, and othcis cold. Darius 
raised a column there when he marched 
against the Scythians, as if to denote the 
sweetness and salubrity of the waters of that 
river. Herodot. 4, 5, 90, Sec. — Pl m . d 
c. 11. 

Teatea, Teate, or Tegeate, a town 
of Latium. Sil. It. 8, v. 522. 1 17 
v. 457. * 

Teciies, a mountain of Pontus, fiom 
which the 10,000 Greeks had first a view of 
the sea. Xenopk. Anab. 4. 

Techmessa, the daughter of a Phrygian 
prince called by some Tcuthras, and by others 
Teleutas. When her father was killed in 
war by Ajax, son of Telamon, the youno- 
princess became the property of the conqueror! 
and by him she had a son called Eurysaces! 
Sophocles, in one of his tragedies, repre- 
sents Techmessa as moving her husband to 
pity by her tears and entreaties, when 
he wished to stab himself. Horat. 2, 
Od. 1, v. 6. — JJictys Cret. — Sophocl. in 
Ajac. 

Tecmon, a town of Epirus. Liu. 45, 
c. 2 6. 

Tecnatis, a king of Egypt, 

Tecta m us, a son of Dorus, grandson of 
Heilen, the son of Deucalion, went to Crete 
with the /Etolians and Pelasgians, and reigned 
there. He had a son called Asterius, by 
the daughter of Cretheus. 

Tkctosages, or TEcxosAGiE, a people of 
Gallia Narbonensis, whose capital was the 
modern Toulouse. They received the name 
of Tcctosagoc quod sagis tegerentur . Some of 
them passed into Germany, where they settled 
near the Hercynian forest, and another 
colony passed into Asia, where they conquered 
Phrygia, Paphlagonia, and Cappadocia. The 
Tectosagsc were among those Gauls who 
pillaged Rome under Brennus, and who 
attempted some time after to plunder the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi. At their re- 
turn home from Greece they were visited by 
a pestilence, and ordered, to stop it, to throw 
into the river all the riches and plunder which 
they had obtained in their distant excursions. 
Cces. Pell. G* 6* c. 25. — Strab. 4. — Cic . de 
Mat. V. 5. — Liv. 58, c. 15. — Plor^ c. 1 1. 
— Justin . 52. 

Tecum, a river of Gaul falling from the 
Pyrenees into the Mediterranean. 

Tedanius, a river of Liburnia. Plin. 5, 
c. 21. 

TiCGEA 
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Teqba, or Teqma, now Moklai, a town 
of Arcadia in the Peloponnesus, founded by 
Tegeates, a son of Lycaon, or, according 
to others, by Aleus. The gigantic bones of 
Orestes were found buried theie and removed 
to Sparta. Apollo and Pan weie worshipped 
there, and there also Ceres, Proscipinc, and 
Venus, had each a temple. The inhabitants 
were called Tegeates ; and the epithet Tegcca 
is given to Atalanta, as a native of the place. 
Ovid. Met . 8 , fab. 7. Fast . 6, v. 531. — Virg. 
JEn. 5, v. 293. — Strab, 8. — Pans. 8, c. 45, 
&c. 

Tegula, P. Licin. a comic poet who flo- 
AshedB. C. 198. 

Teoyra, a town of Boeotia where Apollo 
Tegyreeus was worshipped. There was a battle 
fought there between the Thebans and the 
Peloponnesians. 

Teios. [Vid . Teos.] 

Teium, a town of Paphlagonia on the 
Euxine sea. * 

Tela, a town of Spain. 

Telamon, a king of the island of Salamis, 
son of JEacus and Endeis. He was brother 
to Peleus, and father to Teucer and to Ajax, 
who on that account is often called Telamo- 
nius keros . He fled from Megara, his native 
country, after he had accidentally murdered 
his brother Phocus in playing with the quoit, 
and he sailed to the island of Salamis, where 
he soon after manied Glaucc, the daughter 
of Cychreus, the king of the place. At the 
death of his father-in-law, who had no male 
issue, Telamon became king of Salamis. He 
accompanied Jason in his cxpeuiiion to Col- 
chis, and was arm-bearer to Hercules, when 
that hero took Laomedon prisoner, and de- 
stroyed Troy. Telamon was rewarded by 
Hercules for his services with the hand of 
Hesione, whom the conqueror had obtained 
among the spoils of Troy, and with her 
tie returned to Greece. He also married 
Periboea, whom some call Eribcea. Ovid. 
Met . 13, v. 151. — Sophod. in Aj. — Pindar . 
Jslhm. 6. — Stat. Theb . 6. — Apollod . 1, 2, 
Sec. — Pans, in Cor . — My gin. Jab. 97, &c. 

A sea port town of Etruria. Mela, 2, 

c. 4. 

TelamoniXdes, a patronymic given to 
the descendants of Telamon. 

Telchines, a people of Rhodes, said to 
have been originally from Crete. They were 
the inventors of many useful arts, and, ac- 
cording to Diodorus, passed for the sons of 
the sea. They were the first who raised sta- 
tues to the gods. They had the power of 
changing themselves into whatever shape 
they pleased, and, according to Ovid, they 
could poison and fascinate all objects with 
their eyes, and cause rain and hail to fall at 
pleasure. The Telchinians insulted Venus, 
for which the goddess inspired them with a 
sudden fury, so that they committed the 
grossest crimes, and offered violence even to 
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their own mothers. Jupiter destroyed them 
all by a deluge. Diod. — Ovid. Met. 7, v. 365, 

&C. 

Telchinia, a surname of Minerva at 
Teumessa in Bccotia, where she had a temple. 

Paus. 9, c. 19. - Also a surname of Juno 

in Rhodes, where she had a statue at Ialy- 
sus raised by the Telchinians, who settled 

there. Also an ancient name of Crete, as 

the place from whence the Telchines of 
Rhodes were descended. Stat. C. Sylv. 6, 
v. 47. 

Telciiinius, a surname of Apollo among 
the Rhodians. JDiod. .5. 

Telcixis, a son of Europs, the son of 
JEgialeus. He was one of the first kings of 
the Peloponnesus. 

Telea, a surname of Juno in Bccotia. 

Telfeoas, a son of Ixion and the cloud. 
Ovui. Met. 11. A son of Lycaon. Apol- 

lod. 

Tflebo/e, or Tei.fboes, a people of 
iEtolia, called also Taphians ; some of whom 
left their native country, and settled in the 
island of Capreae. Virg. JEn. 7, v. 715. 

[ Vul. Taphiae.] 

Tej.eboides, islands opposite Leucadia. 
Plin. 4, c. 12. 

Telecles, or Tfleclus, a Lacedae- 
monian king of the family of the Agid«, 
who reigned 40 years, B. C, 813. Hcrodot . 
7, c. 205. — Pam. 3, c. 2. A philoso- 
pher, disciple of Lacidas, B. C. 214. A 

Milesian. 

Teleclides, an Athenian comic poet in 
the age of Pericles, one of whose plays, called 
the Amphictyons, is mentioned by ancient 
authors. Pint, in Mitia. — Athen. 

Telegonus, a son of Ulysses and Circe, 
born in the island of JEasa, where he was edu- 
cated, When arrived to the years of man- 
hood, he went to Ithaca to make himself 
known to his father, but he was shipwrecked 
on the coast, and being destitute of provisions 
he plundered some of the inhabitants of the 
island. Ulysses and Telemachus, came to 
defend the property of their subjects against 
this unknown invader ; a quarrel arose, and 
Telegonus killed* his father without knowing 
who he was. He afterwards returned to his 
native country, and according to Hygiuus ho 
carried thither his father’s body, where it was 
buried. Telemachus and Penelope also ac- 
companied him in his return, and soon after 
the nuptials of Telegonus and Penelope were 
celebrated by order of Minerva. Penelope 
had by Telegonus a son called Italus, who 
gave his name to Italy. Telegonus founded 
Tusculum and Tibur or Preen este, in Italy, 
and,accordmg to some, he left one daughter 
called Mamilia, from whom the patrician fa 
raily of the Mamilii at Rome were descended, 
Borat. 3, od. 29, v. 8. — Ovid. Fast. 3 & 4. 
TrisK 1, eL 1. — Plut. in Par. — Mygin. Fab . 
127. *~JDiad* 7.— A son of Proteus killed by 
5 C Hercules 
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Hercules. Apnlhd. — A king of Egypt 

who married Io aftei she had been resloied to 
her original form by Jupiter. Jd. 

Tllemachus, a son of Ulysses and Pe- 
nelope. He was still in the ciadle when his 
father went with the rest of the Greeks to the 
Trojan wai\ At the end of tins celebrated 
war, Telemachus, anxious to see his father, 
went to seek him, and as the place of his re- 
sidence, and the cause of his long absence, 
were then unknown, he visited the couit of 
Menelaus and Nestor to obtain information. 
He afterwards returned to Ithaca, wheie the 
suitors of his mother Penelope had conspired 
to murder him, but he avoided their snares, 
and by means of Minerva, he discovered his 
father, who had arrived in the island two 
days before him, and was then in the house 
of Euinrous. With this faithful servant and 
Ulysses, Telemachus concerted how to deliver 
his mother fiom the importunities of her 
suitors, and it was effected with success. After 
the death of his father, Telemachus went 
to the island of .Eaja, wheie he married 
Ciice, or according to otheis, Cassiplione, the 
daughter of Circe, by whom he had a son 
called Ealinus. lie some time after had the 
misfortune to kill his mother-in-law Ciice, 
and fled to Italy, whore he founded Clusium. 
Telemachus was accompanied in his visit to 
Nestor and Menelaus, by the goddess of wis- 
dom, under the form of Mentor. It is said, 
that when a child, 'JTelemachus fell into the 
sea, and that a dolphin brought him safe to 
shore, after he had remained some time un- 
der water. From this circumstance Ulysses 
had the figure of a dolphin engraved on the 
seal which he wore on his ring, Hygm. fab . 
95 Sc 125.— Ovid, Herald. 1, v. 98. — Horat. 
It cp.lt v. 41. — Homer. Od . 2, See. — £y- 
cophr. in Cass . 

Telemus, a Cyclops who was acquainted 
with futurity. He foretold to Polyphemus 
all the evils which he some time after suffered 
from Ulysses. Ovid. Met. 15, v. 771. 

Tflfi*iiassa, the mother of Cadmus, Phoe- 
nix, and Cilix by Agenor. She died in 
Thrace, as she was seeking her daughter 
Europa, whom Jupiter had carried away. 
Apnttod . 5, c. 1 & 4. 

Telefhus, a king of Mysia, son of Her- 
cules and Auge, the daughter of Aleus. He 
was exposed as soon as born on mount Par- 
thernus, but his life was preserved by a goat, 
and by some shepherds. According to Apol- 
lodorus, he was exposed not on a mountain, 
but in the temple of Minerva, at Tegea, or 
according to a tradition mentioned by Fausa- 
nias, he was left to the mercy of the waves 
with his mother, by the cruelty of Aleus, and 
carried by the winds to the rriouth of * the 
Caycus, where he was found by Teuthras, 
king of the country, who married, or rather 
adopted as his daughter, Auge, and educated 
her son. Some, however, suppose that Auge 
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fled to Teuthras to avoid the anger of her fa* 
ther, on account of her amour with Hercules. 
Yet others declare that Aleus gave her to 
Nauplius to be severely punished for her in- 
continence, and that Nauplius, unwilling to 
injure her, sent her to Teuthras, king of Bi- 
thynia, by whom she was adopted. Telephus, 
according to the more leceivcd opinions, was 
ignorant of his origin, and he was ordeied 
by the oracle, if he wished to know his pa- 
rents, to go to Mysia. Obedient to this in- 
junction, lie came to Mysia, wheie Teuthras 
offered him his crown, and his adopted daugh- 
ter Auge in mairiage, if he would deliver 
his country from the hostilities of Idas, the 
son of Aphareus. Telephus readily complied, 
and at the head of the Mysians he soon routed 
the enemy and received the promised re- 
ward. As he was going to unite himself 
to Auge, the sudden appearance of an enor- 
mous serpent, separated the two lovers; 
Auge implored the assistance of Heicules, and 
was soon informed by the god that Telephus 
was her own son. When this was known, 
the nuptials were not celebrated, and Tele- 
phus some time after married one of the 
daughters of king Priam. As one of the 
sons of the Trojan monarch, Telephus pre- 
pared to assist Priam against the G leeks, and 
with heroic valor he attacked them when 
they had landed on his coast. Hie carnage 
was great, and Telephus was victorious, had 
not Bacchus, who protected the Greeks, sud- 
denly raised a vine from the earth, which 
entangled the feet of the monarch, and laid 
him flat on the ground. Achilles immedi- 
ately l-ushed upon him, and wounded him so 
severely, that he was carried aw ay from die 
battle. The wound w T as moital, but Tele- 
phus w r as informed by the oracle, that he 
alone who had inflicted it, could totally cure 
it. Upon tills, applications were made to 
Achilles, but in vain; the hero obseived that 
he was no physician, till Ulysses, who knew 
that Troy could not be taken without the 
assistance of one of the sons of Hercules, and 
w r ho wished to make Telephus the friend of 
the Greeks, persuaded Achilles to obey the 
directions of the oracle. Achilles consented, 
and as the weapon which had given the wound 
could alone cure it, the hero scraped the rust 
from the point of his spear, and, by ap- 
plying it to the sore, gave it immediate re- 
lief. It is said that Telephus showed him- 
self so grateful to the Greeks, that he accom- 
panied them to the Trojan war, and fought 
with them against his father-in-law. Hygin. 
fab. 101. — Pans. 8, c. 48. — Apollod. % c. 7, 
Sec. — Milan. V. H. 12, c. 42. —JDiod. 4. — 
Ooid. Fast. 1, el. 1, &c. — Fhilostr. Her. — 

Flirt. A friend of Horace, remarkable for 

his beauty and the elegance of his person. 
He was the favorite of Lydia, the mistress 
of Ilorace, &c. Horat. 1, od. 12. 1. 4, od. 1 1. 
v. 21. A slave who conspired against Au- 

gustus 
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gustus. Sueton. in Aug. L. Verus. wrote the most ancient of all the gods after Chaos. 

a book on the rhetoric of ITomcr, as also a She was mother by Ccelus of Oeeanus, Hy- 
comparison of that poet with Plato, and other perion, Ccus, Rhea, Japetus, Themis, Sa- 
treatises, all lost. turn, Plicebe, Tethys, &c. Tellus is the 

Telesia, a town of Campania taken by same as the divinity, who is honoied under 
Annibal. IAv. 21, c. 15. 1. 24, c. 20. the several names of Cybele, llliea, Vesta, 

Telesicles, a Parian, father to the poet Ceies, Tithea, Bona Dea, Ihoserpine, &c. 
Archilochus, by a slave called Enippo. JElian . She was genet ally lepiesentcd in the charac- 
V. H. 10, c. 15. tei of Tellus, as a woman with many breasts, 


Telesilla, a lytic poetess of Argos, who 
bravely defended her country against the La- 
cedaemonians, and obliged them to raise the 
siege. A statue was raised to her honoi in the 
temple of Venus. Pays. 2, c. 20. 

Telesiniccjs, a Corinthian auxiliary at Sy- 
racuse, &c. Poly ten. 5. 

Telesinus, a general of the Samnites, 
who joined tlie interest of Maiius, and fought 
against the generals of Sylla. lie marched 
towards Rome and defeated Sylla with great 
loss. He was afterwards louted in a bloody 
battle, and left in the number of the slain 
after he had given repeated proofs of \alor 

and courage. Plat, in Mar. Sec. A poet 

of considerable merit in Domitian’s reign. 
Juv. 7, v. 25. 

Telesippus, a poor man of Pherae, father 
to the tyrant Dinias. Polyccn. 2. 

Telestagoeas, a man of Naxos, whose 
daughters were ravished by some of the no- 
bles of the island, in consequence of which 
they were expelled by the direction of Lyg- 
damis, Sec. Athen. 8. 

Telestas, a son of Priam. Apollod. 5, 

c. 12. An athlete of Messenia. Pans. 6, 

c . 14. A king of Corinth, who died 779 

B.C. 

Telestfs, a ditliyiambic poet, who flo- 
rlshed 13. C. 402. 

Telesto, one of the Oceanides. Hesiod, 
Theog . 

Telethes, a mountain in Eubcca. 

Teeethusa, the wife of Lygdus or Lyc- 
tus, a native of Crete. She became mother 
of a daughter, who was afterwards changed in- 
to a boy. [Vid. Ipliis.] Ovid. Met. 9, 681. 

Teleukias, a prince of Macedonia, Sec. 
Xenophon. 

Teeeutias, the brother of Agcsilaus who 
was killed by the Olynthians, See. 

Teleuxe, a surname of Venus among the 
Egyptians. Pint, dc Is. <$• Os. 

Teeeenje, a town of Latium, now destroy- 
ed. % Ltv. 1, c. 55. 

TELLEs,akingof Achaia, sonofTisamenes. 
Pau$. 7, c. 6. 

Tellus, a famous soothsayer, of Elis, in 
the age of Xerxes. He was greatly honored 
in Pbocis, where he had settled, and the inha- 
bitants raised him a statue in the temple of 
Apollo, at Delphi. Paus. 10, v. 1. — Hero- 
dot. 8, c. 27. 

Tellts, a Greek lyric poet, the father of 
Brasidas. 

Teilus, a divinity, the same as the earth, 
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distended with milk, to express the fecun- 
dity of the earth. She also appeared crowned 
with turrets, holding a sceptre in one hand, 
and a key in the other ; while at her feet 
was lying a tame lion without chains, as if to 
intimate that every part of the eaitb can be 
made fi uitful by means of cultivation. Hesiod. 
Theog. v. 150. — Virg. Ain. 7, v. 157. — 
Apollod. 1, c 1. A poor man, whom So- 

lon called happier than Crcesus the lich and 
ambitious king of Lydia. Tellus had the 
happiness to see a strong and healthy family 
of children, and at last to fall in the defence 

ofhis country. Herodot. 1, c. 50. An 

Italian who is said to have had commerce 
with his mares, and to have had a daughter 
called Ilippone, who became the goddess of 
horses. 

Tplmessus, or Telmissits, a town of Caria, 
whose inhabitants were skilled in augury and 
the interpretation of dreams. Cic. do div . 1. 

— Stutb. 14. — Liv. 57, e. IG. Another 

in Lyeia. A third in Pisidia. 

Tklo Martius, a town at the south of 
Gaul, now Toulon . 

Telon, a skilful pilot of Massilia, killed 
during the siege of that city by Caesar. Lucan. 

5, v. 592. A king of the Teleboae, who 

married Sebethis, by whom he had (Ebalus- 
Virg. Ain. 7, v. 754. 

Telos, a small island near Rhodes. 

Telphusa, a nymph of Aicadia, daughter 
of the Laden, who gave her name to a town 
and fountain of that place. The waters of 
the fountain Telphusa were so cold, that 
Tiresias died by drinking them. JDiod. 4. — 
Strab. 9* — Lycophrm, 1040. 

Telxiope, one of the muses according to 
Cic. de AT. JO. 5, c. 21. 

Telys, a tyrant of Sybaris. 

Temathea, a mountain of Messenia. 
Paus. 4, c. 54. 

Temenivm, a place in Messene, where Te- 
menus was buried. 

Tejienites, a surname of Apollo, which 
he received at Temenos, a small place near 
Syracuse, where he was worshipped. Cic. in 
Verr. 

Temenos, a place of Syracuse, where Apol- 
lo, called Temenites, had a statue. Cic . in 
Verr. 4, c. 55. «— Suet. Tib. 74. 

Temenus, the son of Aristomacbus, was 
the first of the Heraclida? who returned to 
Peloponnesus with his brother Ctesipbontes 
in the reign of Tisamenes, king of Argos. 
Temonus made himself master of the throne 
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of Argos from which he expelled the reign- 
ing sovereign. Aftoi death he was succeeded 
by his son-in-law Deiphon, who had married 
his daughter Hyrnetho, and this succession 
was in preference to his own son. Apollod. 2, 

c. 7 Fetus. 2, c. 18 & 19. — ~A son of Pe- 

lasgus, who was entiusted with the care of 
Juno’s infancy. Peucs. 8, c. 22. 

Temerinda, the name of the Palus Mceotis 
among the natives. 

Tfmfsa, a town of Cyprus. Another 

in Calabria in Italy, famous for its mines of 
copper, which were exhausted in the age 
of Strabo. Cic. Very. 5, c. 15. — Liu. 54, 
c. 55. — Homer . Od. 1, v. 184. — Ovid. Fast. 5, 
v. 441. Met. 7, v. 207. — Mela, 2, c. 4. — 
Strab. 6. 

Temnes, a king of Sidon. 

Temnos, a town of JEolia, at the mouth 
of the Hermus. Jlerodot . 1, c. 49. — Cic, 
Fteicc. 18. 

Temte, (plur . ) a valley in Thessaly, be- 
tween mount Olympus at the north, and 
Ossa at the south, tbiough which the river 
Pencus flows into die iEgean. The poets have 
desciibed it as the most delightful spot on the 
earth, with continually cool shades, and ver- 
dant walks, which the warbling of birds ren- 
dered more pleasant and romantic, and which 
the gods often honored with their presence. 
Tempe extended about five miles in length 
but varied in the dimensions of its breadth so 
as to be in some places scarce one acie and a 
half wide. All vallies that are pleasant, either 
for their situation or the mildness of their cli- 
mate, are called Tempe by the poets. Strab. 
0. — Mela, % c.5. — I)iod. 4. — Dionys. Pericg. 
219. — - Mlian. V. LI. 5, c. 1. — Plut. de 
Mus . — Virg. G. 2, v. 469. — Ovid . Met , 1, 
v. 569. 

Tenchtheri, a nation of Germany, who 
frequently changed the place of their ha- 
bitation. Tacit. Ann. 13, c . 56, H. 4, 
c. 21. 

Tendera, a town of Cana. Liv. 55, 
c. 18. 

Tknea, a part of Corinth. Mela, 2, 
c. 5. 

Tenfdia securis. [ Vid . Tenes.] 

Tenedos, a small and fertile island of the 
iEgean soa, opposite Troy, at the distance of 
about 12 miles from Sigamm, and 56 miles 
north from Lesbos. It was anciently called 
Leucophrys, till Tenes, the son of Cycnus, set- 
tled there and built a town, which he called 
Tenedos, from which the whole island re- 
ceived its name. It became famous during 
the Trojan war, as it was there that the 
Greeks concealed themselves the more effec- 
tually to make the Trojans believe that they 
were returned home, without finishing the 

siege. Homer. Od. 5, v. 59 Diod. S. — 

Strab. 15. — Virg. Mn. % v. 21. — Ovid. 
Mt, T, v. 54a 1. 12, v. 109. — Mela, 2, 
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Tenerus, son of Apollo and Melia, re- 
ceived from his father the knowledge of fu- 
turity. Pans. 9, c. 10. 

Tenes, a son of Cycnus and Proclea. He 
was exposed on the sea on the coast of Troas, 
by his father, who credulously believed his 
wife Philonome, who had fallen in love with 
Cycnus, and accused him of attempts upon 
her virtue, when he lefused to giatify her pas- 
sion. Tenes arrived safe in Leucophrys, which 
lie called Tenedos, and of which he became 
the sovereign. Some time after Cycnus dis- 
covered the guilt of his wife Philonome, and 
as he wished to be reconciled to his son whom 
he had so grossly injured, he went to Tenedos. 
But when he had tied his ship to the shore, 
Tenes cut off the cable with a hatchet, and 
suffered his father’s ship to be tossed about 
in the sea. From this circumstance the hatchet 
of Tenes is become proverbial to intimate a re- 
sentment that cannot be pacified. Some, 
however, suppose that the proverb arose from 
the severity of a law made by a king of Te- 
nedos against adultery, by which the guilty 
were both put to death with a hatchet. The 
hatchet of Tenes was carefully preserved at 
Tenedos, and afterwards deposited by Peri- 
clytus son of Eutymachus, in the temple of 
Delphi, where it was still seen in the age of 
Pausanias. Tenes, as some suppose, was kill- 
ed by Achilles, as lie defended his country 
against the Greeks, and he received divine 
honors after death. His statue at Tenedos 
was carried away by Verres. Strab. 15. — • 
Pans. 10, c. 14. A general of 4000 mer- 

cenary Greeks sent by the Egyptians to assist 
the Phoenicians. Diod. 16. 

Tenesis, a part of Ethiopia. Strab. 

Tennes, a king of Sidon, who when his 
country was besieged by the Persians, burnt 
himself and the city together, B. C. 551. 

Tennum., a town of iEolia. 

Ten os, a small island in the iEgean, near 
Andros, called Opliiussa, and also Hydrussa, 
from the number of its fountains. It was very 
mountainous, but it produced excellent wines, 
universally esteemed by the ancients. Tenos 
was about 15 miles in extent. The capital 
was also called Tenos. — Strab. 10. — Mela, 2, 
c. 7. — Ovid. Met. 7, v. 469. 

Tentyra, ( plur .) and Tentyris, a small 
town of Egypt, on the Nile, whose inhabitants 
were at enmity with the crocodiles, and made 
war against those who paid them adoration. 
Seneca, JSh Q. 4, c. 2. — Strab. 17. — Juv. 15. 
— Plin. 25, c. 8. 

Tentyra, {melius Tempyra,) a place of 
Thrace, opposite Samothrace. Ovid. 'Vrist. ]. 
cl. 9, v. 21. 

Teos, or Teios, now SigagUc, a maritime 
town on the coast of Ionia in Asia Minor, 
opposite Samos. It was one of the 12 cities 
of the Ionian confederacy, and gave birth to 
Anacreon and Hecataeus, who is by some 
deemed a native of Miletus. According to 

Pliny, 
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Pliny, Teos was an island. Augustus re- 
paired Teos, whence he is often called the 
founder of it on ancient medals. Strab . 14. 
— Mela, 1, c. 17. — Pans. 7, c. 5. — JElian. 
V. H. 8, c. 5.— Moral. 1, 17, v. 18. — 

Plm. 5, c. 51. 

Teredon, a town on the Arabian gulf. 
Dio. Per. 982. 

Terentia, the wife of Cicero. She be- 
came mother of M. Cicero, and of a daughter 
called Tulliola. Cicero repudiated her be- 
cause she had been faithless to his bed, when 
he was banished in Asia. Terentia mai ried 
Sallust, Cicero’s enemy, and afterwards Mes- 
sala Corvinus. She lived to her 105d, or, ac- 
cording to Pliny, to her 1 1 7th year. Plat, in 
Cic. — Val. Max. 8, c. 15. — Cic. ad Attic. 1 1. 

op. 16, &c. The wife of Scipio Afii- 

canus. The wife of Mecasnas, with whom 

it was said that Augustus carried on an in- 
ti igue. 

Terentia lex, called also Cassia, fra- 
me?/ 1 aria, by M. Terentius Varro Lucuilus, 
and C. Cassius, A. U. C. G80. It ordered 
that the same price should be given for all 
corn bought in the provinces, to hinder the 

exactions of the quaestors. Another by 

Terentius the tribune, A. U. C. 291, to elect 
five persons to define the power of the con- 
suls, lest they should abuse the public confi- 
dence by violence or rapine. 

Tkrentianus, a Roman to whom Longi- 
nus dedicated his treatise on the sublime. 

Maurus, a writer who florished A. D. 

240. The last edition of Ins treatise tie Uteris, 
si/llabis, ct mctris Hoiaiii, is by Myeillus, 
Prancof. 8 vo. 1584. Martial . 1, cp. 70. 

Terentius Publius, a native of Caithage 
in Africa, celebrated for the comedies which 
he wrote. lie was sold as a slave to Tei en- 
tius Lucanus, a Roman senator, who edu- 
cated him with great care, and manumitted 
him for the brilliancy of his genius, lie 
bore the name of his master and benefactor, 
and was called Terentius. He applied him- 
self to the study of Greek comedy with un- 
common assiduity, and merited the friend- 
ship and patronage of the learned and 
powerful. Scipio, the elder Africanus, and 
his friend LocHus, have been suspected on 
account of their intimacy, of assisting the 
poet in the composition of his comedies ; and 
the fine language, the pui*e expressions, and 
delicate sentiments with which the plays of 
Terence abound, seem perhaps to favor the 
supposition. Terence was in the 25th year 
of his age, when liis first play appeared on 
the Roman stage. All his compositions were 
received with great applause, but when the 
words 

Homo sum, humani nil a me alienum puto , 

were repeated, the plaudits wore reiterated, 
and the audience, though composed of fo- 
reigners, conquered nations, allies, and citi- 
zens of Rome, were unanimous in applauding 
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the poet, who spoke with such elegance snd 
simplicity, the language of nature,' and sup- 
ported the native independence of man. The 
talents of Terence were employed rather in 
translation than m the effusions of origina- 
lity. It is said that he translated 108 of 
the comedies of the poet Menander, six of 
which only are extant, his Andiia, Eunuch, 
Hcautontimorumenos, Adel phi, Phormio, 
and Hecyra. Terence is admired for the 
purity of his language, and the artless ele- 
gance and simplicity of his diction, and for 
a continual delicacy of sentiment. Theio is 
more originality in Plautus, more vivacity 
in the intrigues, and moie sui prize in the 
catastrophes of his plays; but Terence will 
ever be admired for lus taste, liis expressions, 
and his faithful pictures of nature and mun- 
neis, and the becoming dignity of his several 
characters. Quintilian, who candidly ac- 
knowledges the deficiencies of the Roman 
comedy, declares that Terence was the most 
elegant and refined of all the comedians 
whose writings appeared on the stage. The 
time and the manner of his death are un- 
known. He left Rome in the 55th year of 
his age, and never after appeared there. 
Some suppose that lie was drowned in a storm 
as lie returned from Greece, about 159 years 
before Christ, though otheis imagine he died 
in Arcadia or Lcucadia, and that his death 
was accelerated by the loss of his property, 
and particularly of his plays which perished 
in a shipwreck. The best editions of Terence 
are tlio^e of Westerhovius, 2 vols. 4to. Amst. 
1726; of Edinb. 12mo. 1758; of Cambridge, 
4to. 1725; Hawkey’s, 72mo. Dublin, 1745; 
and that of Zeunius, 8vo. Lips. 1774. Cic. ad 
Attic. 7, ep. 5. — Paterc. 1 , c. 17. — Quint il. 

10, c. 1 . — Horat. 2, ep. 1, v. 59. Culco, 

a Roman senator, taken by the Carthaginians, 
and redeemed by Africanus. When Africa- 
nus triumphed, Culco followed his chariot 
with a pileus on his head. He was sometime 
after appointed judge between his deliverer, 
and the people of Asia, and had the meanness 
to condemn him and his brother Asiaticus, 
though both innocent. Liv. 50, c. 45. — • 
A tribune who wished the number of the ci- 
tizens of Rome to he increased.— Evocatus, 
a man who, as it was supposed, murdered 
Galba. — Tacit . Hist. 1 , c. 41.— Lentinus, 

a Roman knight condemned for peijury, 

Varro, a writer, [ Vid. Varro.] — A consul 
with yEmilius Paulus at the battle of Cannae. 
He was the son of a butcher and had followed 
for some time the profession of his father. He 
placed himself totally in the power of Hanni- 
bal, by making an improper disposition of 
his army. After he had been defeated, and 
his colleague slain, he retired to Canusiura, 
with the remains of his slaughtered country- 
men, and sent word to the Roman senate of 
his defeat. He received the thanks of this 
venerable body, because he had engaged the 
enemy, however improperly, and not despaired 
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of the affairs of the republic. He was offered 
the dictatorship, which he declined. Plut. 

— Liv. 22, Sec. An ambassador sent to 

Philip kin$» of Macedonia. Massaliora, 

an edile of the people, Sec. Maicus, a 

friend of Sejanus, accused before the senate 
for his intimacy with that discarded favorite. 
He made a noble defence, and was acquitted. 
Tacit . Ann. 6. 

Te rent us, a place in the Campus Mar- 
tius near the capitol where the infernal deities 
had an altar. Ovid . Fast. 1 , v. 504. 

Tereus, a king of Thiace, son of Mars 
and Bistonis. He married Progne, the daugh- 
ter of Pandion king of Athens, whom he had 
assisted in a war against Megara. He offered 
violence to his sister-in-law Philomela, whom 
he conducted to Thrace by desire of Progne. 

[ Viol . Philomela & Progne. J A friend of 

iEneas, killed by Camilla. Firg.Mn. 11, 
v. 675. 

Tergeste & Tergest rat, now Trieste , a 
town of Italy on the Adi ia tic sea, made a 
Roman colony. Mala , 2, c. 5, Sec. — Dio- 
nys. Perieg. v. 580. — Patirc. 2, c. 110. — - 
Pirn. 5, c. 18. 

Terias, a river of Sicily near Catana. 

Teribazus, a nobleman of Persia, sent 
with a fleet against Evagoras, king of .Cyprus. 
He was accused of treason, and removed 
from office, &c. Poly ten. 7. 

Teridae, a concubine of Menelaus. 

Teridates, a favorite eunuch at the 
court of Artaxerxes. At his death the mo- 
naich was in tears for three days, and was 
consoled at last only by the arts and the per- 
suasion of Aspasia one of his favorites. 
Milan. V. B. 12, c. 1. 

Terigum, a town of Macedonia. 

Terina, a town of the Brutii. 

Terioli, now Tirol , a fortified town at 
the north of Italy, in the country of the 
Orisons* 

Termentia, or Termes, a town of Hispa- 
nia Tarraconensis. 

Ter^iera, a town of Caria. 

Termerus, a robber of Peloponnesus, who 
killed people by crushing their head against 
his own. He was slain by Hercules in the 
same manner. Plut. in Thess . 

Terries os, a river of Arcadia. 

Termilje, a name given to the Lycians. 

Terminalia, annual festivals at Rome, 
observed in honor of the god Terminus, in 
the month of February. It was then usual 
for peasants to assemble near the principal 
land-marks which separated their fields, and 
after they had crowned them with garlands 
and flowers, to make libations of milk and 
wine, and to sacrifice a lamb or a young pig. 
They were originally established by Numa, 
and though at first it was forbidden to shed 
the blood of victims, yet in process of time 
land-marks were plentifully sprinkled with 
St Ovid. Fast* 2, v. 641. — Cic. Phil. 12, 
c. 10. 
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Terminals, a surname of Jupiter, be- 
cause he presided over the boundaries and 
lands of individuals, before the worship of 
the god Tci minus was introduced. Dionys . 
Hal . 2. 

Tfrminus, a divinity at Rome who was 
supposed to picside over bounds and limits, 
and to punish all unlawful usuipation of 
land. His worship was first introduced at 
Rome by Numa, who persuaded his subjects 
that the limits of their lands and estates 
were under the immediate inspection of 
heaven. His temple was on the Tarpeian 
rock, and he was represented with an human 
head without feet or arms, to intimate that 
he never moved, wherever he was placed. 
The people of the country assembled once 
a year with their families, and crowned with 
garlands and flowers the stones which sepa- 
rated their different possessions, and offered 
victims to the god who presided over their 
boundaries. It is said that when Tarquin 
the Proud wished to build a temple on the 
Tarpeian lock to Jupiter, the god Terminus 
refused to give way, though the other gods 
resigned their seats with cheerfulness ; whence 
Ovid has said, 

Reslilit , et magno cum Jove templa tenet . 

Dionys. Hal. 2. Ovid. Fast. 2, v. <741. 

— Plut. in Bum. — Lw. 5. — Virg. 
Mn. 9. 

Termissos, or Termessus, a town of 
Pisidia. 

Terpander, a lyric poet and musician 
of Lesbos, 675, B. C. It is said that he 
appeased a tumult at Sparta by the melody 
and sweetness of his notes. He added three 
strings to the lyre, which before his time had 
only four. Mlien . V. H. 12, c. 50. — Plut. 
de Mas. 

Terpsichore, one of the muses, daugh- 
ter of Jupiter and Mnemosyne. She pre- 
sided over dancing, of which she was 
reckoned the inventress, as her name inti- 
mates, and with which she delighted her 
sisters. She is represented like a young 
virgin crowned with laurel, and holding in 
her hand a musical instrument. Juv. 7, 
v. 55. — Apollod. 1. — Fustat. in II. 10. 

Terpsicrate, a daughter of Thespius, 
Apollod. 2, c. 7. 

Terra, one of the most ancient deities 
in mythology, wife of Uranus, and mother 
of Oceanus, the Titans, Cyclops, Giants, 
Thea, Rhea, Themis, Phoebe, Thctys, and 
Mnemosyne. By the Air she had Grief, 
Mourning, Oblivion, Vengeance, Sec. Ac 
cording to Hyginus, she is the same as Tel- 
lus. [Fid. Tellus.] 

Terracina. {Fid* Tarricina.] 

Terrasidius, a Roman knight in Cae- 
sar’s army in Gaul. Cces. B. G. 5, c, 7 
8c 8 . ' 

Terror, an emotion of the mind which 
the aucicnts have made a deity, and one o! 
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the attendants of the god Mars, and of Bel- 
Iona. 

Tertia, a sister of Clodius the tribune, 
&c. — —• A daughter of Paulus, tlie con- 
queror’ of Perseus. Cic . ad Hie. 1, c. 46. 

— A daughter of Isidoius. Cic. in Terr, 
5, c. 54. A sister of Brutus who mar- 

ried Cassius. She was also called Ter lull a 
and Junia . Tacit . A. 5, c. 76. — Suet . Cars. 
50. — Cic . ad JB. 5 & 6, adAtt. 15, cp. 11, 

I. 16, ep. 20. 

Tertius Julianus, a lieutenant in Caj- 
sai’s legions. 

Tertullianus, (X Septimius Florens) a 
celebiated Christian wiiter of Caithage, who 
florished A. D. 196. He was oiigmally a 
Pagan, but afterwaids embraced Clnisti- 
anity, of which he became an able advocate 
by his wntings, which shewed that he was 
possessed of a lively imagination, impetuous 
eloquence, elevated style, and strength of 
reasoning. The most famous and esteemed 
of Ins numerous works, are his Apology for 
the Chmtians, and his Prescriptions . The 
best edition of Tertullian is that of Semlerus, 
4 vols. 8vo. Ilal. 1770 ; and of his Apo- 
logy, that of Havercamp, Svo. L. Bat. 
1718. 

Tetiiys, the greatest of the sea deities, 
was wife of Oceanus, and daughter of Ura- 
nus and Teria. She was mother of the 
chiefest rivers of the universe, such as the 
Nile, the Alpheus, the Macander, Simois, 
Peneus, Evenus, Scamander, &c. and about 
5000 daughters called Oceanicles. Tethys 
is confounded by some mythologists w ith her 
grand-daughter Thetis, the wife of Peleus, 
and the mother of Achilles. Thewoid Te- 
thys is poetically used to express the sea. 
Apollod. 1 , c. 1 , Sec. — Virg. G. 1, v. 51. — 
Odd. Met . 2, v. 509. 1. 9, v. 498. Fast. 2, 
v. 191. — Hesiod. Theogn. v. 556. •—.Homer. 

II. 14, v. 502. 

Tetis, a river of Gaul flowing from tire 
Pyrenees, Mela, 2, c. 5. 

Tetravolis, a name given to the city of 
Antioch, the capital of Syria, because it was 
divided into four separate districts, each of 
which resembled a city. Some apply the 
word to Selcucis , which contained the four 
large cities of Antioch near Daphne, La- 

odicca, Apamea, and Selcucia In Pieria. 

The name of four towns at the north of 
Attica. Strah. 8. 

Tetrioa, a mountain of the Sabines near 
the river Fabaris. It was very rugged and 
difficult of access, whence the epithet Tc- 
tricus was applied to persons of a morose 
and melancholy disposition. Virg. JEn. 7, 
v. 715. 

Tetricus, a Roman senator, saluted em- 
peror in the reign of Aurelian. He was 
led in triumph by his successful adversary, 
who afterwards heaped the most unbounded 
honors upon him and his son of the same 
name. 


Teijcfr, a kirg of Phrygia, son of the 
Scamander by LG. According to some 
authors he was die first who inti od need 
among his subjects the woislup of Cybdo, 
and the dances of the Corybantcs. The 
country where he reigned was iiom him 
called Teucna , and his subjects Teucri. 1 1 is 
daughter Batea married Daidanus, a Saino- 
tlnacian prince, who succeeded him in the 
government of Teucria. Apollod. 5, e. 12. 

— Virg. An. 5, v. 108. A son of Te- 

lamon, king of Salamis, by Hesione the 
daughter of Laomedon. He was one of 
Helen’s suitors, and accoidingly accompa- 
nied the Greeks to the Tiojanwai, where lie 
signalized himself by his valor and intrepidity. 
Jt is said that Ins father refused to receive 
him into his kingdom, because he lnul left 
the death of his In other Ajax, uiuousiged. 
This severity of the father did not dish: ai ten 
the son ; he left Salamis, and retired to Cy- 
prus, where, with the assistance of lJelus 
king of Sidon, he built a town, which he 
called Salamis, after his native country. He 
attempted to no purpose to recover the* island 
of Salamis after his father’s death. Ho 
built a temple to Jupiter in Cypius, on which 
a man was annually sacrificed till the reign 
of the Antonincs. Some suppose that Teu- 
cer did not return to Cyprus, but that, ae~ 
co i ding to a less received opinion, he went to 
settle in Spain, where new' Carthage was af- 
terwards built, and thence into Galatia. — 
Homer. II. 1, v. 283 Virg. Aen. t. 623. 

— Apollod. 5, c. 12. — Pamt. 2, c. 29. 

Justin. 4 1, c. 5. — Palerc. 1, c. 3. One 

of the seivants of Phalaris of Agugentum. 

Teucri, a name given to the Trojans, 
from Tourer their king. Virg. Ain. 1, v. i2 
8c 259. 

TrucjRia, a name giun to Troy, from 
Teueer one of its kings. Virg. An. 2, v. 
26. 

TnrrcTERi, a people cf Germany, at the 
oast of the Rhine, TudL de Germ. c. 22, 

'i'nuAiicssi s, a mountain of Bocotia with a 
village of the same name, where Hercules, 
when young, killed an enormous lion. Mat. 
Thcb. 1, v. 551. 

Teuta, a queen of Illyricum, B. C. 251, 
who ordered some Roman ambassadors to 
be put to death. This unprecedented 
muider was the cause of a war, which 
ended in her disgrace. Flor. 2, c. 5. — 
Plin. 54, c. 6. 

Teuta mias or Teutaaiis, a king of La- 
rissa. He instituted games in honor of his 
father, where Perseus killed liis grandfather 
Acrisius with a quoit. 

Teutaaius, a king of Assyria, the 
same as Tithonus, the father of Mcmnon. 
2)iod. 5* 

Teutas, or Tiuttates, a name of Mer- 
cury among the Gauls. Tito people olibred 
human victims to this deity, Lacan. I, r. 
445. — Cccsai hell. G. 
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Teutiixiania, a part of My si a where the 
Caycus rises. 

Tfuthras, a king of Mysia on the 
borders of the Caycus. He adopted as his 
daughter, or, according to others, married 
Auge the daughter of Aleus, when she fled 
away Into Asia from her father, wlio wished 
to punish her for her amours with Hercules. 
Some time after his kingdom was invaded 
by Idas the son of Aphareus, and to remove 
tills enemy, he promised Auge and his 
crown to any one who could restore tran- 
quillity to iiis subjects. This was executed 
by Telcplius, who afterwards proved to 
be the son of Auge, who was promised in 
marriage to him by right of his successful 
expedition. The 50 daughters of Teuthras, 
who became mothers by Hercules, arc called 
Teulhrantia turba . Apollod. 2, c. 7, &c. — 
Pans. 5, c. 25. — Olid, TriU. 2, v. 19. 
Heroul . 9, v. 51. — Ili/gin. fab. 100. 

A liver’s name. ■■ — One of the com- 
panions of JEneas in Italy. Virg . jEn. 10, 
v. 402. 

Teutoburgiensis salt us, a forest of Ger- 
many, between the Ems, and Lippa, where 
Varus and his legions were cut to pieces. 
Tacit . Ann. 1, c. 60. 

Teutomatus, a prince of Gaul, among 
the allies of Home. 

Teutoni, and Teutons, a people of 
Germany, who with the Cimbri made incur- 
sions upon Gaul, and cut to pieces two Ho- 
man armies. They were at last defeated by 
the consul Marius, and an infinite number 
made prisoners. [ Vid . Cimbri.] Cic. pro 
ManfL — • Flor. 5, c. 3. — Pint, in Mar. — 
Martial. 14, ep r 23. — Plin. 4, c. 14. 

Thabenna, an inland town of Africa. 
Hist . Afric. 77. 

Thabusium, a fortified place of Phrygia. 
Liu. 38, c. 14. 

Thais, a famous courtezan of Athens, 
who accompanied Alexander In his Asiatic 
conquests, and gained such an ascendant over 
him, that she made him burn the royal palace 
of Persepolis. After Alexander’s death, she 
married Ptolemy king of Egypt. Menander 
celebrated her charms both mental and per- 
sonal, which were of a superior nature, and 
on this account she is called Menandrea, by 
Propert. % cl. 6 . — Ovid . de art. am. 3, v. 
304. de rem . am* y. 384. — Pint, in Alex. — 
Juv. 3, y. 93. — Athcn. 13, c. 13. 

Thala, a town of Africa. Tacit. Ann . 

O, C. 21. 

ThaiXwe, a town Of Messenia, famous 
for a temple and oracle of Pasiphae. Plut. 
in Agid . 

Thalassius, a beautiful young Roman 
in the reign of Romulus. At the rape of 
the Sabines, one of these virgins appeared 
remarkable for beauty and elegance, and her 
ravisher, afraid of many competitors, exclaim- 
ed as he carried her away, that it was for 
Thalassius. The name of Thalassius was no 
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sooner mentioned, dian all were eager to pre- 
serve so beautiful a prize for him. Their union 
was attended with so much happiness, that it 
was ever after usual at Home to make use of 
the vord Thalassius at nuptials, and to wish 
those that weie married the felicity of Tha- 
lassius. Pie is supposed by some to be the 
same as Hymen, as he was made a deity. 
Plut. in Horn. — Martial • 3, ep. 92. — Liu 
1, c. 9 

Thales, one of the seven wise men of 
Greece, born at Miletus in Ionia. Pie was 
descended from Cadmus : his father’s mime 
was Examius, and his mother’s Cleobula. 
Like the rest of the ancients, he travelled in 
quest of knowledge, and for some time re- 
sided in Crete, Phoenicia, and Egypt. Under 
the priests of Memphis he was taught geo- 
metry, astionomy, and philosophy, and en- 
abled to measure with exactness the vast 
height and extent of a pyramid merely by its 
shadow. Hits discoveries in astronomy were 
great and ingenious ; and he was the first who 
calculated with accuracy a solar eclipse. He 
discovered the solstices and equinoxes, he di- 
vided the heavens into five zones, and recom- 
mended the division of the year into 365 days, 
which was universally adopted by the Egyp- 
tian philosophy. Like Plomcr, he looked 
upon water as the principle of every thing. 
He was the founder of the Ionic sect, which 
distinguished itself for its deep and abstruse 
speculations under the successors and pupils of 
the Milesian philosopher, Anaximander, Anax- 
imenes, Anaxagoras, and Arclielaus the mas- 
ter of Socrates. Thales was never married ; 
and when his mother pressed him to chuse a 
wife, he said he was too young. The same 
exhortations were afterwards repeated, but 
the philosopher eluded them by observing, 
that he was then too old to enter the matri- 
monial state. He died in the 96th year of 
his age, about 548 years before the Christian 
era. His compositions on philosophical sub- 
jects are lost. Herodot. I, c. 7. — Plato . — 
JDiog. 1 . — Cic . de Nat . JD. Sec. ■ — A lyric 
poet of Crete, intimate with Lycurgus. He 
prepared by his rhapsodies the minds of the 
Spartans to receive the rigorous institutions 
of his friend, and inculcated a reverence for 
the peace of civil society. 

Thalestria, or Thalestris, a queen of 
the Amazons, who accompanied by 500 wo- 
men, came 55 days’ journey to meet Alexan- 
der in his Asiatic conquests to raise chil- 
dren by a man whose fame was so great, and 
courage so uncommon. Curt. 6, c. 5. — 
Strab. 11. — Justin. % c. 4. 

Thaletes, a Greek poet of Crete, 900 B. C. 

Thalia, one of the Muses, who presided 
over festivals, and over pastoral and comic 
poetry. She is represented leaning on a co- 
lumn, holding a mask in her right hand, by 
which she is distinguished from her sisters, as 
also by a shepherd’s crook. Hpr dress ap- 
pears shorter, and not so ornamented as that 
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of the other Muses. Horat. 4, od. 6, v. 25. 

— Mart. 9, cp. 75. — Tint, in Symp. tjc. — 

Virg. Me. 6, v. 2. One of the Nereides. 

JFIesiod. Theog. — Virg. JEn. 5, v. 826. — — 
An island in the Tyrrhene sea. 

Thallo, one of the Horae or Seasons, who 
presided over the spring. Matts. 9, c. 55. 

Thalpius, a son of Eurytus, one of He- 
len’s suitors. Apollod. 5 , c. 10. 

Thalyssia, Greek festivals celebrated by 
the people of the country in honor of Ceres, 
to whom the first fruits were regularly of- 
fered. SchoL Theocr. 5. 

Th ami a as, a Cilician who fust introduced 
the art of augury in Cyprus, where it was le- 
ligiously preserved in his family for many 
yeais. Tacit. 2, Hist. c. 5. 

Thamuda, a piut of Arabia Felix. 

Thamyras, or Thamyris, a celebrated 
musician of Thrace. His father’s name was 
Plnlammon, and his mother’s Argiopo. He 
became enamoured of the Muses, and chal- 
lenged them to a trial of skill. His challenge 
was accepted, and it was mutually agreed, 
that the conqueror should be totally at the 
disposal of his victorious adversary. He was 
conquered, and the Muses deprived him of his 
eye-sight and his melodious voice, and broke 
liislyie. His poetical compositions are lost. 
Some accused him of having first intro- 
duced into the world the unnatural vice of 
which Sotades is accused. Homer . II. 2, 
v. 594. 1. 5, v. 599. — Apollod. 1, c .5. — Ovid. 
Amor . 5, el. 7, v. 62. Art. Am. 5 , v. 599. — 
Pans. 4, c. 55. 

Thamyris, one of the petty princes of 

the Daca;, in the age of Darius, &c. A 

queen of the Massagcta?. [Fid. Thomyris.] 

— A Trojan killed by Turnus. Vug. uEn. 
12, v. 541. 

Thafsacus, a city on the Euphrates. 

Thapsur, a town of Afiica Propria, 
where Scipio and Juba were defeated by 
Caisai. Sd. 5, v. 261. — Liv. 29, c. 50. 
1. 55, c. 48. A town at the north of Sy- 

racuse in Sicily. 

Thargelia, festivals in Greece, in honor 
of Apollo and Diana. They lasted two days, 
and die youngest of both sexes carried olive 
branches, on which were suspended cakes and 
fruits. Alhcn. 12. 

ThariXdes, one of the generals of An- 
tiochus, Sec. 

Tharofs, die father of CEager, to whom 
Bacchus gave the kingdom of Thrace, after 
the death of Lycurgus. JDiod. 4. 

Thasius, or Thrasius, a famous sooth- 
sayer of Cyprus, who told Busiris, king of 
Egypt, that to stop a dreadful plague which 
afflicted his country, he must offer a foreigner 
to Jupiter. Upon this the tyrant ordered him 
to be seized and sacrificed to the god, as he 
was not a native of Egypt. Ovid, dearl. inn. 

1, v. 549. A surname of Hercules who 

was worshipped at Thasos. 
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Thasos, or Tiiasus, a small island In die 
iEgean, on the coast of Thrace, opposite 
the mouth of die Nestus, anciently known by 
die name of JEria , Odoms, JEthria , Acte, 
Ogygiu, Chyse, and Ccrcsis. It received that 
of Thasos flora Thasus the son of A gen or, 
who settled there when he despaired of finding 
his sister Europe. It w'&s about 40 miles m 
circumference, and so uncommonly fruitful, 
that the fertility of Thasos became proveibial. 
Its wine was universally esteemed, and its 
marble quarries were also in great repute, as 
well as its mines of gold and silver. The capi- 
tal of die island was also called Thasos. IAv. 
55, c. 50 8c 55. — Ho odot. 2, c. 44. — Mela, 
2, c. 7.— Pews* 5, c. 25 . — JElnnu V. H. 4, 
&c. — Virg. G. 2, v. 91. — C. Nip. Cim. 2. 

Thasus, a son of Neptune, who went with 
Cadmus to seek Europtt. He built the town 
of Thasus in Thrace. Some make him bro- 
thel of Cadmus. Apollod. 5, c. 1. 

Thaumaci, a town of Thessaly on the 
Maliae gulf. 2 Ad. 52, c. 4. 

Thaumantias, and Thaumantis, a name 
given to Iris, the messenger of Juno, be- 
cause she was the daughter of Thaumas, the 
son of Oceanus and Tciru, by one of the 
Occanides. Hesiod. Theog. — Virg. Ain. % 
v. 5 Ovid. Met. 4, v. 479. 1. 1 J, v. 845. 

Thaumas, a son of Neptune and Terra, 
who married Electro, one of the Occanides, 
by whom he had Iris and the Ilarpyies, Sec. 
Apollod. 1, c. 2. 

Tiiaumasius, a mountain of Arcadia, on 
whose top, according to some accounts, Ju- 
piter was bom. 

Thea, a daughter of Uranus and Terra. 
She married her Liodier Hyperion, by whom 
she had the sun, the moon, Aurora, Sec. She 
is also called Thia, Titaia, Ithoa, Tethys, 
Sc c. One of the Sporatles. 

Tiieagknes, a man who made himself 

master of Megara, &c. An athlete of 

Thasos, famous for his strength. IJis father’s 
name was Timosthenes, a friend of Hercules. 
He was crowned above a thousand times at 
die public games of the Greeks, and became 
a god after death. Paus. 6, c. 6& 11. — 
pint. A Theban officer, who distin- 

guished himself at the battle of Cheronoea. 
pint. A writer who published commen- 

taries on Homer’s works. 

The ages, a Greek philosopher, disciple 
of Socrates. Plato . — Allan. V. II. 4, &c. 

The angel a, a town of Caria. 

The a no, the wife of Metapontus son of 
Sisyphus, presented some twins to her hus- 
band, when he wished to repudiate her for 
her barrenness. The children were educated 
with the greatest care, and some time after- 
wards, Theano herself became mother of 
twins. When they were grown up, she eu . 
couraged them to murder the supposititious 
children who were to succeed to their fa* 
dier’s throne, in preference to them. They 

were 



were both killed in the attempt, and the fa- 
ther, displeased with the conduct of Theano, 
repudiated her to marry the mother of the 
children whom he had long considered as his 

own. Hygin. fab . 186. A daughter of 

Cisseus, sister to Hecuba, who married An- 
tenor, and was supposed to have betrayed the 
Palladium to the Greeks, as she was priestess 
of Minerva. Homer* II. 6, v. 298. — Paus . 

10, c. 27. — JDictys Cret. 5, c. S. One of 

the Danaides. Her husband’s name was 

Phantes. Apollod. 2, c, 1. The wife of 

the philosopher Pythagoras, daughter of Py- 
thanax of Crete, oi, according to others, of 

Brontiuus of Crotona. JDiog. S, c. 42.- 

The daughter of Pythagoras. A poetess of 

Locris. A priestess of Athens, daughter 

of Menon, who refused to pronounce a cuise 
upon Alcibiades when he was accused of 
having mutilated ail the statues of Mercury. 

PI ut. The mother of Pausanias. She 

was the first, as it is reported, who brought a 
stone to the entrance of Minerva’s temple, 
to shut up her son when she heard of 
his crimes and perfidy to his country. Poly- 
gon. 8. A daughter of Seedasus, to whom 

some of the Lacedaemonians offered violence 
at Leuctra. A Tiojan matron, who be- 

came mother of Mimas by Amycus, the 
same night that Paris was born. Virg. JEn. 
10, v. 705. 

Theanum, a town of Italy. [ Vid. Tea- 
zium.] 

Tiieaeidas, a brother of Dionysius the 
elder. He was made admiral of his fleet. 
JDiod. 14. 

Theabjus, a surname of Apollo at Trco- 
. zene. Pans. 2, c. 51. 

Theaietes, a Greek epigrammatist. 

Theba, or Thebe, a town of Cilicia. [ Vid. 
Thebse.] 

ThebuE, (arum,') a celebrated city, the 
capital of Bceotia, situate on the banks of the 
river Ismenus. The manner of its founda- 
tion is not precisely known. Cadmus is sup - 
posed to have first begun to found it by build- 
ing the citadel Cadmea. It was aflei wards 
finished by Amphion and Zetlius ; but accord- 
ing to Varro, it owed its origin to Ogyges. 
The government of Thebes was monarchical, 
and many of the sovereigns are celebrated for 
their misfortunes, such as Laius, CEdipus, 
Polynices, Eteocles, &c. The war which 
Thebes supported against the Ai gives, is fa- 
mous as well as that of the Epigoni. The 
Thebans were looked upon as an indolent 
and sluggish nation, and the words of Theban 
pig, became proverbial 1 to express a man 
remarkable for stupidity and inattention. 
This, however, was not literally true ; under 
Epaminondas, the Thebans, though before 
dependent, became masters of Greece, and 
every thing was done according to their will 
and pleasure. When Alexander invaded 
Greece, he ordered Thebes to be totally de- 
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molished, because it had revolted against him, 
except the house where the poet Pindar 
had been born and educated. In this dreadful 
period 6000 of its inhabitants were slain, and 
50,000 sold for slaves. Thebes was after- 
waids repaired by Cassander, the son of Anti- 
pater, but it never rose to its original con- 
sequence, and Strabo, in liis age, mentions it 
merely as an inconsiderable village. The mo- 
narchical government was abolished there at 
the death of Xanthus, about 1 1 90 years be- 
fore Christ, and Thebes became a republic. 
It received its name from Thebe the daugh- 
ter of Asopus, to whom the founder Am- 
phion was nearly related. Apollod. 2, c. 4, 
&c — Mela, % c. 5 — Pans . 2, c. 6. 1. 9, c. 5. 
— > Strab . 9. — Pint . in Pel . Flam. Alex. — 
C. Hep. in Pel Epam. $c. — Horat . Art. Poet . 

394. — Ovid . Met. A town at the south 

of Troas, built by Hercules, and also called 
Pitt cm and Hypoplaaa. It fell into the hands 
of the Cilicians, who occupied it during the 

Trojan war. Curt. 5, c. 4 Liv. 57, c. 19. 

Strab. 11. An ancient celebrated city of 

Thebais in Egypt, called also Hecatompylos, 
on account of its hunched gates, and JDiospolis , 
as being sacred to Jupiter. In the time of its 
splendor, it extended above 25 miles, and 
upon any emergency could send into the field 
by each of its hundred gates, 20,000 fighting 
men, and 200 chariots. Thebes was ruined 
by Cambyses king of Persia, and few traces 
of it were seen in the age of Juvenal. Plin. 
5, c. 9. — Juv. 15, v. 16. — Tacit. Ann . 2. — 
Hcmdot - 2 & 5. — Diod. 2. — Homer. II 9, 

v. 581. — Strab. 17. — Mela , I, c. 9. A 

town of Africa, built by Bacchus An- 
other in Thessaly. Liu. 28, c. 7. An- 

other in Phthiotis. 

Thebais, a country in the southern parts 
of Egypt, of which Thebes was the capital. 

There have been some poems which 

have borne the name of Thebais, but of these 
the only one extant is the Thebais of Statius. 
It gives an account of the war of the The- 
bans against the Argives, in consequence of 
the dissension of Eteocles with his brother 
Polynices. The poet was twelve years in 

composing it. — A river of Lydia. A 

name given to a native of Thebes. 

Thefe, a daughter of the Asopus, who 

married Zethus. Apollod . 5, c. 5. Paus. 

% c. 5. The wife of Alexander, tyrant 

of Pherrc. She was persuaded by Pelopldas 
to murder her husband. 

Theia, a goddess. [Vid. Thea.] 

Theias, a son of Belus, who had an inces- 
tuous intercourse with his daughter Smyrna. 

Thelephassa, the second wife of Agenor, 
called also Telaphassa. 

Thelpusa, a nymph of Arcadia. [Vid. 
Telpusa.] 

Thelxionv a son of Apis, who conspired 
against his father who was king of Pelopon- 
nesus. Paus. 2, c. 5. — Apollod . 2, c. 1. 

'• ' WM - 1 Thelx 
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Thelxiqpe, one of the IMuses, according to 
some writers. Cic, da fit. 

Themenus, a son of Aristomachus, better 
known by the name of Temenus. 

Themesion, a tyrant of Eretria. Diod. 
15. 

Tjiemillas, a Trojan, &c. Virg. JEn. 9, 
v. 57 6. 

Themis, a daughter of Ccelus and Terra 
who married Jupiter against her own inclina- 
tion. She became mother of Dice, Irene, 
Eunomia, the Parcae and Horre ; and was the 
first to whom the inhabitants of the earth raised 
temples. Her oracle was famous in Attica 
in the age of Deucalion, who consulted it with 
great solemnity, and was instructed how to 
repair the loss of mankind. She was gene- 
rally attended by the seasons. Among tl ic mo- 
derns she is lepresented as holding a svvoid 
in one hand, and a pair of scales in the other. 

Ovid. Met. 1, v. 521. A daughter of Ilus 

who married Capys, and became mother of 
Anchises. J polled. o, c. 12. 

Themiscyra, a town of Cappadocia, at the 
mouth of the Thermodon, belonging to the 
Amazons. The territories round it boie the 
same name. 

Themison, a famous physician of Laodicea, 
disciple to Asclepiadcs. He was founder of 
a sect called metliodists, because he wished to 
introduce methods to facilitate the learning 
and the practice of physic. lie florished in 
the Augustan age. Plm. 29, c. 1. — Juv. 10. 

One of the generals and ministers of 

Antiochus the Great. lie was bora at Cy- 
prus. jElmn. V. H. 2, c. *11. 

The mist a, or Tiiemistis, a goddess, the 
same as Themis. 

Themistius, a celebrated philosopher of 
Paphlagonia in the age of Constantius, greatly 
esteemed by the lioman emperors, and called 
Euphmdes , the fine speaker, from his elo- 
quent and commanding delivery. lie was 
made a Roman senator, and always distin- 
guished for his liberality and munificence. 
His school was greatly frequented. H e wrote 
when young, some commentaries on Aristo- 
tle, fragments of which are still extant, and 
55 of Ins orations. He professed himself to 
be an enemy to flattery, and though he often 
deviates from this general rule in his addresses 
to the emperors, yet he strongly recommends 
humanity, wisdom, and clemency. The best 
edition of Themistius, is that of Harduin, fol. 
Paris, 1684. 

Themisto, a daughter of Ilypseus, was the 
third wife of Atbamas king of Thebes, by 
whom she had four sons called Ptous, Leu- 
con, Schocneus, and Erythroes. She endea- 
voured to kill the children of Ino, her 
husband's second wife, but she killed her own 
by means of Ino, who lived in her house in 
the disguise of a servant maid, and to whom 
she entrusted her bloody intentions, upon 
which she destroyed herself. Pans. 9, c. 25. 
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— Apollod. 1 , c. 9. A woman mentioned 

by Pol yam us. The mother of the poet 

Homer, according to a tiadition mentioned 
by Paiuamas, 10, c. 2-1. 

Themistjcles, a celebrated general born 
at Athens. Ills father’s name was Neocles, 
and his mother’s Euterpe, or Abiotonum, a 
native of Halicarnassus, or of Thrace, or Acai- 
nania. The beginning of his youth was 
maiked by vices so flagrant, and an incli- 
nation so incorrigible, that his father disin- 
herited him. This, which might have dis- 
heartened others, roused the ambition of 
Themistocles, and the protection which lie was 
denied at home, he sought in com ting the fa- 
vois of the populace, and in sharing the ad- 
ministration of public aflaii s. When X fixes 
invaded Greece, Themistocles was at the head 
of the Athenian republic, aiul in this ca- 
pacity the fleet Mas enti listed to his care. 
While the Lacedtvmonians under Leonidas 
were opposing the Persians at Thermopylae, 
the naval operations of Themistocles, and of 
the combined fleet of the Peloponnesians were 
directed to destroy the armament of Xerxes, 
and to ruin his maritime power. The ob- 
stinate wish of the generals lo command the 
Grecian fleet, might have pio\ed fatal to 
the interest of the allies, had not Themisto- 
cles fieoly lelinquislied his pretensions, and 
by nominating his rival Eurybiades master 
of the expedition, shown the world that his 
ambition could stoop when his country de- 
manded his assistance. The Persian fleet 
was distressed at Artemisinin by a violent 
storm, and the feeble attack of the Greeks ; 
but a decisive battle had never been fought 
if Themistocles lmd not used threats and 
entreaties, and even called religion to lib 
aid, and the favorable answers of the ora- 
cle, to second Ins measiues. The Greeks, 
actuated by dillerent views, were unwilling 
to make head by sea against an enemy whom 
they saw victorious by land, plundering their 
cities and destroying all by file and sword, 
but before they were dispersed, Themistocles 
sent intelligence of their intentions to the 
Persian monarch. Xerxes, by immediately 
blocking them with his fleet, in the bay of 
Salamis, prevented their escape, and while 
he wished to crush them all at one blow, he 
obliged them to fight for their safety, as well as 
for the honor of their country. This battle, 
which was fought near the island of Salamis, 
B. C. 480, was decisive, the Greeks obtained 
the victory, and Themistocles the honor of 
having destroyed the formidable navy of 
Xerxes. Further to ensure the peace of his 
country, Themistocles informed the Asiatic 
monarch, that the Greeks had coaspired to cut 
the bridge which he had built across the Hel- 
lespont, and to prevent his retreat into Asia. 
This met with, equal success, Xerxes hasten- 
ed away from Greece, and while he believ- 
ed on the words of Themistocles, that Jus 

return 
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return would be disputed, he left his forces 
without a general, and his fleets an easy 
conquest to the victorious Greeks. . Those 
signal services to his country, endeared The- 
mistocles to the Athenians, and he was uni- 
versally called the most warlike and most 
courageous of all the Greeks who fought 
against the Persians. He was received with 
the most distinguished honors, and by his 
prudent administration, Athens was soon 
fortified with strong walls, her Pireus was 
rebuilt, and her harbours were filled with 
a numerous and powerful navy, which ren. 
dered her the mistress of Greece. Yet in 
the midst of that glory, the conqueior of 
Xerxes incurred the displeasure of his coun- 
trymen, which had proved so fatal to many 
of his illustrious predecessors. He was ba- 
nished from the city, and after he had sought 
in vain a safe retreat among the republics of 
Greece, and the barbarians of Thrace, he 
threw himself into the arms of a monarch, 
whose fleets he had defeated, and whose 
father he had ruined. Artaxerxes, the suc- 
cessor of Xerxes, received the illustrious 
Athenian with kindness ; and though he had 
formerly set a price upon his head, yet he 
made him one of his greatest favorites, and 
bestowed three rich cities upon him, to pro- 
vide him with bread, wine, and meat. Such 
kindnesses from a monarch, from whom he, 
perhaps, expected the most hostile treatment, 
did not alter the sentiments of Themistocles. 
He still remembered that Athens gave him 
birth, and according to some writers, the 
wish of not injuring his country, and there- 
fore his inability of carrying on war against 
Greece, at jhe request of Artaxerxes, obliged 
him to destroy himself by drinking bidl’s 
blood. The manner of his death, however, 
is uncertain, and while some affirm that he 
poisoned himself, others declare that he fell a 
prey to a violent distemper in the city of 
Magnesia, where he had fixed his residence, 
while in the dominions of the Persian mo- 
narch. His bones were conveyed to Attica 
and honored with a magnificent tomb by the 
Athenians, who began to repent too late of 
their cruelty to the saviour of his country. 
Themistocles died in the 65th year of his 
age, about 449 years before the Christian era. 
He has been admired as a man naturally 
courageous, of a disposition fond of activity, 
ambitious of glory and enterprise. Blessed 
with a provident and discerning mind, he 
seemed to rise superior to misfortunes, and in 
the midst of adversity, possessed of resources 
which could enable him to regain his splendor, 
and even to command fortune. Pint. # C. 
JNep. invild . — Fans. 1, c. L 8, c. 52. — ASH- 
an. V. H. 2, c. 12. ,1. 9, c. 18. 1. 15, c. 40. 
— A writer, some of whose letters are 
extant 

Tiiemistogenes, an historian of Syra- 
cuse* in the ago of Artaxerxes Memnon. 
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He wrote on the wars of Cyrus the younger, 
a subject ably treated afterwards by Xeno- 
phon. 

Theocles, an opulent citizen of Corinth, 
who liberally divided his riches among the 
poor. Thrasonides, a man equally rich with 
himself, followed the example. jElian. V. 

AT. 14, c. 24. A Greek statuary. Fans. 

6, c. 19. 

Theoclus, a Messenian poet and sooth- 
sayer, who died B. C. 671. Faus. 4, c. 15, 
&c, 

Theoclymenus, a soothsayer of Argo- 
lis, descended from Melampus. His father’s 
name was Thestor. He foretold the speedy 
return of Ulysses to Penelope and Telema- 
chus. Hornet'. Od. 15, v. 225, &c. — Hygm. 
fab. 128. 

Theocritus, a Greek poet who florished at 
Syracuse, in Sicily, 282 B. C. His father’s 
name was Praxagoras or Simichus, and his 
mother’s Philina. He lived in the age of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, whose praises he sung, 
and whose favors he enjoyed. Theocritus dis- 
tinguished himself by his poetical composi- 
tions, of which 50 idyllia and some epigrams 
are extant, written in the Doric dialect, and 
admired for their beauty, elegance, and sim- 
plicity. Virgil, in his eclogues, has imitated 
and often copied him. Theocritus has been 
blamed for the many indelicate and obscene 
expressions which he uses : and while he in- 
troduces shepherds and peasants with all the 
rusticity and ignorance of nature, he often 
disguises their character by making them speak 
on high and exalted subjects. J It is said he 
wrote some invectives against Hiero king of 
Syracuse, who ordered him to be strangled. 
He also wrote a ludicrous poem called Syrinx , 
and placed his verses in such order that they 
represented the pipe of the god Pan. The 
best editions of Theocritus, are Warton’s, 2 
vols. 4to. Oxon. 1 770 ; that of Heinsius, 8v<> 
Oxon. 1699 ; that of Valkenaer, 8vo. L. Bat. 
1781 ; and that of Reiske, 2 vols. 4 to. Lips. 
1790. Quintd. 10, c. 1. — Laert . 5. — — A 
Greek historian of Chios, who wrote an ac- 
count of Libya. <■ Plut. 

Thodamas, or Thiodamas, a king of 
Mysia, in Asia Minoyr. He was killed by 
Hercules, because he refused to treat him 
and his son llyllus with hospitality. Ovid, 
in lb. v. 458. — Apollod. 2, c. 7. — Hy gin. fab. 
271. 

Theodectes, a Greek’ orator and poet of 
Phaselis in Pamphylia, son of Arislander, and 
disciple of Isocrates. He wrote 50 tragedies 
besides other works now lost. He had such a 
happy memory that he could repeat with ease 
whatever verses were spoken in his presence. 
When Alexander passed through Phaselis, he 
crowned with garlands the statue which hod 
been erected to the memory of the deceased 
poet. Cic. Tusc. 1, c. 24. in Qrat . 51, &c*— « 
Pint. — Quintd* 
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Theodonis, a town of Germany now 
ThionviUe , on the Moselle. 

Theodora, a daughter-in-law of the em- 
peror Maximian, who married Constanlius. 
A daughter of Constantine. A wo- 
man who fiom being a prostitute became em- 
press to Justinian, and distinguished herself 

by her intrigues and enterprises. The 

name of Theodora is common to the empresses 
of the east in a later period. 

Throdoretus, one of the Greek fathers 
who florished A. D. 425, whose works have 
been edited, 5 vols. fol. Paris 1642, and 
5 vols. Halm, 1769 to 1774. 

Theodoritus, a Greek ecclesiastical his- 
torian, whose works have been best edited 
by Reading, fol. Cantab . 1720. 

Tiieodorus, a Syiacusan of great autho- 
rity among his countrymen, who severely in- 
veighed against the tyranny of Dionysius. 

A philosopher, disciple to Aristippus. 

He denied the existence of a God. He was 
banished from Cyrene, and fled to Athens, 
where the friendship of Demetrius Phalereus 
saved him from the accusations which were 
earned to the Areopagus against him. Some 
suppose that he was at last condemned to 
death for his impiety, and that he drank poi- 
son. — A pieceptor to one of the sons 
of Antony, whom he betrayed to Augustus. 

A consul in the reign of Honorius. 

Claudian wrote a poem upon him, in which 

he praises him with great liberality A 

secretary of Valens. He conspired against 

the emperor, and was beheaded. A man 

who compiled an history of Rome. Of this 
nothing but liis history of the reigns of Con- 
stantine and Constantius, is extant. A 

comic actor. A player on the flute in 

the age of Demetrius Poliorcetes, who con- 
temptuously rejected the favois of Lamia the 

mistress of the monarch. A Greek poet 

of Colophon, whose compositions are lost. 

A sophist of Byzantium called Logodai- 

dalos by Plato. A Greek poet in the age 

of Cleopatra. He wrote a book of meta- 
morphoses, which Ovid imitated, as some 

suppose. An artist of Samos about 700 

years B. C. He was the first who found out 
the art of melting iron, with which he made 

statues. A priest, father of Isocrates. 

A Greek writer, called also Prodromus. 

The time in which he lived is unknown. 
There is a romance of his composition ex- 
tant, called the amours of Rhodanthe and 
Dosicles, the only edition of which was by 
Gaulminus, 8vo. Paris, 1625. 

Theodosia, now Caff a, a town in the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus. Mela , 2, c. 1. 

Theodosiop olis, a town of Armenia, built 
by Theodosius, &c. 

Theodosius Flavius, a Roman emperor 
sumamed Magnus, from the greatness of 
his exploits. lie was invested with the im- 
perial purple by Gratian, and appointed over 
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Thrace and the eastern pre rinccs, which had 
been in the possession of Valentinian. The 
first years of his reign were marked by dif- 
ferent conquests over the barbarians. The 
Goths were defeated in Thrace, and 4000 of 
their chariots, with an immense number of 
prisoners of both sexes, were the reward of 
the victory. This glorious campaign intimi- 
dated the invetoiate enemies of Rome; they 
sued for peace, and treaties of alliance were 
made with distant nations, who wished to gain 
the favors and the friendship of a prince 
whose military viitues were so conspicuous. 
Some conspiiacies -were formed against the 
emperor, but Theodosius totally disregarded 
them ; and -while he punished his competi- 
tois for the imperial purple, he thought him- 
self sufficiently sccuie in the love and the 
affection of his subjects. His leception at. 
Rome was that of a conqueror ; he triumphed 
over the barbarians, and restored peace in 
every part of the empire. Ho died of a 
dropsy at Milan, in the 60th year of his 
age, after a reign of 16 years, the 17th of 
January, A. D. 59 5. His body was con- 
veyed to Constantinople, and buried by his 
son Arcadius, in the tomb of Constantine. 
Theodosius was the last of the emperors 
who was the sole master of the whole Ro- 
man empire. He left three children, Ar- 
cadius and Honorius who succeeded him, 
and Pulcheria. Theodosius has been com- 
mended by ancient writers as a prince blessed 
with every virtue, and debased by no vicious 
propensity. Though master of the world 
he was a stranger to that pride and arro- 
gance which too often disgrace the monarch ; 
he was affable in his behaviour, benevolent 
and compassionate, and it was his wish to 
treat his subjects as himself was treated 
when a piivatc man, and a dependant. Men 
of merii were promoted to places of trust 
and honor, and the emperor was fond of pa- 
tronizing the cause of virtue and learning. 
His zeal as a follower of Christianity has 
been applauded by all the ecclesiastical wri- 
ters, and it was the wish of Theodosius to 
support the revealed religion, as much by his 
example, meekness and Christian charity, as 
by his edicts and ecclesiastical institutions. 
His want of clemency, however, in one in- 
stance, was too openly betrayed, and when 
the people of Thessalonica had unmean- 
ingly, perhaps, killed one of his officers, 
the emperor ordered his soldiers to put 
all the inhabitants to the sword, and no 
less than 6000 persons, without distinction 
of rank, age, or sex, were cruelly butchered 
in that town in the space of three hours. 
This violence irritated the ecclesiastics, and 
Theodosius was compelled by St. Ambrose 
to do open penance in the church, and 
publicly to make atonement for an act of 
barbarity which had excluded him from 
the bosom of the church, and the com- 
| munion 
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munion of the faithful. In his private cha- 
ractei Theodosius was ail example of sober- 
ness and temperance, his palace displayed be- 
coming grandeur, but still with moderation. 
He never indulged luxury, 01 countenanced 
supeifluitics. lie was fond of bodily exer- 
cise, and never gave himself up to pleasure 
and enervating enjoyments. The laws and 
regulations which he introduced in the Ro- 
man empire, were of the most salutary na- 
ture. Socrab. 5, dye. — Zosim. 4, dye. — Am- 

bros. — Augustin. — Clauduui . $ c. — The 

2d. succeeded his father Arcadius as em- 
peror of the western Roman empire, though 
only in the eighth year of his age. He -was 
governed by his sister Pulcheria, and by 
bis ministers and eunuchs, in whose hands 
was the disposal of the offices of state, and 
all places of tiust and honor. He manied 
Eudoxia, the daughter of a philosopher called 
Leontius, a woman remarkable for her vir- 
tues and piety. The tcniloiies of Theo- 
dosius weie invaded by the Persians, but 
the empeior soon appealed at the head of 
a mimcious force, and the two hostile armies 
met on the frontiers of the empire. The 
consternation was universal on both sides; 
without even a battle, the Persians tied, 
and no less than 100,000 weie lost in the 
waters of the Euphrates. Tlieodosius raised 
the siege of Nisibis, where his operations 
failed of success, and he averted the fury 
of the Huns and Vandals by bribes and 
promises. He died on the 29th of July, in 
the 49th year of his age, A. D. 450, leav- 
ing only one daughter, Licinia Eudoxia, 
whom he married to the emperor Valen- 
ti nian 5d. The carelessness and inattention 
of Theodosius to public affairs are well known. 
He signed all the papers that were brought 
to liim without even opening them or read- 
ing them, till his sister apprized him of his 
negligence, and rendered him more care- 
ful and diligent, by making him sign a 
paper, in which he delivered into her hand, 
Eudoxia his wife as a slave and menial ser- 
vant. The laws and regulations which were 
promulgated under him, and selected from 
the most useful and salutary institutions 
of his imperial predecessors, have been called 
Hie Theodosian code . Tlieodosius was a warm 
advocate for the Christian religion, but he 
has been blamed for his partial attachment 
to those who opposed the orthodox faith. 
Sozom. — Socrales , dfcc. A lover of An- 
tonina the wife of Belisarius. A mathe- 

matician of Tripoli, who florished 75 B. C. 
His treatise called Sphscrica, is best edited 
by Hunt, 8vo. Oxon. 1707. — — A Roman 
general, father of Tlieodosius the great ; he 
died A. D. 57 6. 

Theodota, a beautiful courtezan of Elis, 
whose company was frequented by Socrates. 
Kenoph. dc Boot . • — - JBlian. V. H. 15, c. 52. 

A Roman empress, &c. 
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Theohoviak, an intei prefer, in the reign 
of Commodus. 

Theodotus, an admiial of the Rhodians, 
sent by his countrymen to make a treaty 

with the Romans. A native of Chios, 

who as preceptor and counsellor of Pto- 
lemy advised the feeble monarch to mur- 
der Pompey. He earned the head of the 
unfoitunate Roman to Caisar, but the le- 
sentment of the conqueror was such that 
the mean assassin fled, and after a wan- 
dering and miserable life in the cities of 
Asia, he was at last put to death by Bru- 
tus. Plul. in Prul. <$• Pomp. — — A Syra- 
cusan, accused of a conspiracy against Hiero- 
nymus the tyrant of Syracuse. A gover- 

nor of Bactriana in the age of Antioclms, 
who revolted and made himself king, B. C. 
250. — A friend of the emperor Julian. 

A Phoenician historian. One of the 

generals of Alexander. 

Tiieognetes, a Greek tragic poet. A- 
then. 

Tueognis, a Gicek poet of Megaia, who 
florished about 549 years befoie Christ. He 
wrote several poems, of w hich only few sen- 
tences are now extant, quoted by Plato, 
and other Greek historians and philosophers, 
and intended as precepts for the conduct of 
human life. The morals of the poet have 
been censured as neither decorous nor chaste. 
'Hie best edition of Thcognis is that of 

Blackwall, 12mo. London, 1706. Theie 

was also a tragic poet of the same name, 
whose compositions were so lifeless and inani- 
mated, that they procured him the name of 
Chian or mow. 

Titeomnestus, a rival of Nicias in the 
administration of public affairs at Athens. 

Strah. 1 4. A statuary of Sardinia. Pays. 6 , 

c, ] 5. An Athenian philosopher, among 

the followers of Plato’s doctrines. He had 
Brutus, Caesar’s murderer, among his pupils. 
— A painter. P/m. 55. 

Theon, a philosopher, who used fre- 
quently to walk in his sleep. Diog. An 

astronomer of Smyrna, in the reign of Ad- 
rian. A painter of Samos. JBlian. l r . 

II. 5, c. 44. Another philosopher. Diog. 

An infamous reviler. Horat. 1, ep. 

19. 

Theonoe, a daughter of Thestor, sister 
to Calcbas. She was carried away by sea 
pirates, and sold to Icarus, king of Caria, 

&c. JD/gin. fab . 190. A daughter of 

Proteus and a Nereid who beca m e enamoured 
of Canobus, the pilot of a Trojan vessel, 
&c. 

Theope, one of the daughters of Leos. 

Tueophane, a daughter of Bisaltus, whom 
Neptune changed into a sheep, to remove her 
from her numerous suitors, and conveyed to 
the island Crumissa. The god afterwards 
assumed the shape of a ram, and under this 
transformation he had by the nymph a ram 

with 
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with a golden fleece, which carried Phryxus 

to Colchis. Ovid . Met. 6, v. 177 Ifygtn. 

fab. 188. 

Timor i ian fs, a Greek histoiian, born at 
Mitylene. He was vciy intimate with 
Pompey, and from his friendship with the 
Roman general, his count! j men deiivcd 
many advantages. After the battle of 
l’harsalia, he advised Pompey to letiie to 
tlie couit of Egypt. Cic. pro Arch. &c. — 

Paterc. — Pint, vi Cic. & Pomp His son 

M. Pompeius Theopliancs was made go- 
vernor of Asia, and enjoyed the intimacy 

of Tibeiius. The only edition of Theo- 

phanes, the Byzantine historian, is that of 
Pans, fol. 1 649. 

Thkol'Iiania, festivals celebrated at Delphi 
in honor of Apollo. 

TiH'ormra’s, a comic poet of Athens. 

A governor of Sjria in the age of Julian. 

A fiicnd of Piso. A physician, whose 

tieatise dv (Tunis is best edited by Guidotius, 
I.. Bat. 1728, and another by Moiell, 8vo. 

Paris, 1750'. One of the Greek fathers, 

whose work ad Autolycum is best edited in 

1 imo. by Wolf*, Hamb. 1724. The name 

of Theophiius is common among the primitive 
Christians. 

Theophrastus, a native of Eresus in 
Lesbos, son of a fuller. lie studied under 
Plato, and aftei wards under Aristotle, whose 
friendship he gained, and whose wannest 
commendatimisJ.ie deserved. His original 
name was TyrtanniSj but this the philosopher 
made him exchange for that of Euphrustus, 
to intimate his excellence in speaking, and 
aftei wards for that of Theophrastus , which he 
deemed still more expiessive of his eloquence, 
the brilliancy of his genius, and the elegance 
of his language. After the death of Senates, 
when the malevolence of the Athenians drove 
all the philosopher’s fiiends from the city, 
Theophrastus succeeded Aristotle in the Ly- 
ceum, and rendered himself so conspicuous, 
that in a shoit time the number of his 
auditors was increased to two thousand. Not 
only his countrymen courted his applause, 
but kings and princes were desirous of his> 
fiiendship : and Cassander and Ptolemy, two 
of the most powerful of the successors of 
Alexander, regarded him with more than 
usual partiality. Theophrastus composed 
many books, and Diogenes has enumerated 
the titles of above 200 treatises, which he 
wrote with great elegance and copiousness. 
About 20 of these axe extant, among which 
are his history of stones, his treatise on 
plants, on the winds, on the signs of fair 
weather, &c. and his Characters, an excel- 
lent moral treatise, which was begun in the 
99th year of his age. Ho died loaded with 
years and infirmities in the 107 year of 
his age, B. C. 288, lamenting the shortness 
of life, and complaining of the partiality of 
nature in granting longevity to the crow 
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and to the stag, but not to man. To lib 
care we are indebted for the works of Aris- 
totle, which the dying philosopher entrusted 
to him. The best edition of Theophrastus, 
is that of Heinsius, fol. L. Bat. 1615; and 
of his diameters, that of Needham, 8vo. 
Cantab. 1712, and that of Fischer, Svo. 
Coburg, 17 65. Cic. Tusc . 5, c. 28. in 
End. c. 51. in Orat. 19, &c. — Sirab. 15.— 

2) log. in vita JEliun . V. H. 2, c. 8. 1. 54, 

c. 20. 1. 8, c. 12 Quwtil. 10, c. 1. — Plut. 

adv. colot An officer entrusted with the 

care of the citadel of Corinth by Antigonus. 

Polytcn, 

TiixoroLFMUs, a man who, with his bro- 
ther Ilioio, plundered Apollo’s temple at Del- 
phi, and fled away lor feai of being punished. 
Cic. in Vcrr. 5. 

Timorous, a name given to Antioch, be- 
cause the Christians first received their name 
there. 

Tjieopompus, a king of Sparta, of the 
family of the Proclidae, who succeeded his 
father Nicander, and distinguished himself 
by the many new regulations which be 
introduced. Pie created the Ephori, and 
died after a long and peaceful loign, B. C. 
725. While he sat on the throne, the Spar- 
tans made war against Messenia. Plut. m 

Lyc. — Pans. 5, c. 7. A famous Greek 

historian of Chios, disciple of Isocrates, 
who ilorished B. C. 554. All his com- 
positions are lost, except a few fragments 
quoted by ancient writers. He is com- 
pared to Thucydides and Herodotus, as an 
historian, yet he is severely censured for 
his satirical remarks and illiberal reflec- 
tions. lie obtained a prize in which his 
master was a competitoi, and he was liberally 
rewarded fur composing the best funeral 
oration in honor of Mausoius. Ills father’s 
name was Damasistuitus. Bionys. Hal. 1. 
— Pint, in Lys. — C. Nop. 7. « — Pans. 6, 

c. 18. — Quin Ul. 10, c. 1 An Athenian, 

who attempted to deliver his country- 
men from the tyranny of Demetrius. Po- 
lyani. 5. — — • A comic poet in the age of 
Menander. He wrote 24 plays, all lost. 
— — A son of Demaratus, who obtained se- 
veral crowns at the Olympic games. Pans. 

6, c. 10. An orator and historian of 

Cnidus, very intimate with J, Ciesar. Sirab. 

14. ■ ■ ■■ A Spartan general, killed at the 

battle of Tegyra. — — A philosopher of 
Cheronaxi, in the reign of the emperor 
Philip. 

Thjeophyuactus Simocatta, a Byzan- 
tine historian, whose works were edited 
fol. Paris, 3 647. One of the Greek fa- 

thers who florished A. D, 1070. His 
works were edited at Venice, 4 vols. 1 754 to 
1765. 

Tiieorius, a surname of Apollo at Trws- 
zene, where he had a very ancient temple. It 
signifies clear-sighted. 


Thkotimcjs, 



Theotimus, a wrestler of Elis, in the age 

of Alexander. Pans. 6, c. 17 A Greek 

who wrote an history of Italy. 

Theoxeha, a noble lady of Thessaly who 
threw herself into the sea, when unable to 
escape from the soldiers of king Philip, who 
pursued her. Liv. 40, c. 4. 

Theoxenia, a festival celebrated in ho- 
nor of all the gods in every city of Greece, 
but especially at Athens. Games were then 
obseived, and the conqueror who obtained 
the prize, received a large sum of money, 
or according to others, a vest beautifully or- 
namented, The Dioscuri established a fes- 
tival of the same name, in honor of the gods 
who had vished them at one of their enter- 
tainments. 

Theoxenius, a surname of Apollo. 

Thera, a daughter of Amphion and Ni- 
obe. Hygin. fab. 69. — — One of the Spo- 
rades in the JEge an sea, anciently called Cal- 
hsta , now Santorui . It was first inhabited by 
the Phoenicians, who were left there under 
Membliares by Cadmus, when he went in 
quest of hissister Europa. It was called Thera 
by Theras, the son of Autesion, who settled 
there with a colony from Lacedaemon. Paus. 

5, c. 1. — Herodot . 4. — Strab. 8 A town 

of Caria. 

Tae rambus, a town near Pallene. Hero- 
uot. 7, c. 125. 

Theramenes, an Athenian philosopher 
and general in the age of Alcibiades. His 
father’s name was Agnon. He was one of 
ifca 50 tyrants of Athens, but he had no 
share in the cruelties and oppression which 
disgraced their administration. He was ac- 
cused by Critias, one of his colleagues, be- 
cause he opposed their views, and he was 
condemned to drink hemlock, though de- 
fended by his own innocence, and the friendly 
intercession of the philosopher Socrates. 
He drank the poison with great composure, 
and poured some of it on the ground, with 
the sarcastical exclamation of, This is to the 
health of Critias . This happened about 404 
years before the Christian era. Theramenes, 
on account of the fickleness of his dispo- 
sition, has been called Cothurnus , a part of the 
dress used both by men and women* Cic. 
de Orat. 5, c. 16. — PluU in Alcib. Sec, — C. 
JSTep. 

Tkerapne, or Terafne, a town of La- 
conia, at the west of the Eurotas, where 
Apollo had a temple called Phcebeum. It 
was but a very short distance from Lacedae- 
mon, and indeed some authors have con- 
founded it with the capital of Laconia. It 
received its name from Therapne, a daugh- 
ter of Lelex. Castor and Pollux were born 
there, and on that account they are some- 
times called Therapnm fratres. Paus. 5, c. 
14. — Ovid. Past. 5, v. 225* — 6, v. 505. 
1. 8, v. 414. 1. 15, v. 45. — Liv. % c. 16. — 
Hionys. Hal 2, c. 49. — Stat. 7, Theb. v. 795. 
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Theras, a son of Autesion of Laccda>- 
mon, who conducted a colony to Callista, 
to which he gave the name of Thera. He re- 
ceived divine honors after death. Paws 5 
c. 1 & 15. 

Therimachus, a son of Hercules by Me- 
gara. Apollod. 2, c. 4 Sc 7. 

Therippidas, a Lacedemonian, Sec. 
Diod. 15. 

Theritas, a surname of Mars in Laco- 
nia. 

Therma, a town of Africa. Strabo 

A town of Macedonia, afterwards called 
Thessalonica , in honor of the wife of Cassan- 
der, and now Salonichu The bay in the 
neighbourhood of Therma is called Ther- 
meeus, or Tkermatcits sinus, and advances far 
into the country, so much, that Pliny has 
named it Macedonicus sinus , by way of emi- 
nence, to intimate its extent. Strab. — Tacit . 
Ann . 5, c. 10. — Herodot . 

Thermae, (baths) a town of Sicily, where 

were the baths of Selinus, now Sciacca . 

Another near Panormus, now Thermmi. Sil. 
14, 25. — Cic. Ver. 2, c. 55. y 

Thermodon, now Termeh , a famous rive 
of Cappadocia, in the ancient country of tjfe 
Amazons, falling into the Euxine sea 
Themiscyra. There was also a smal^ river 
of the same name in Bceotia, near Tanagra, 
which was afterwards called Hcemon. Strab. 

11 Herodot . 9, c. 27. — Mela » 1, c. 19,— 

Paus. 1, c. 1. 1. 9, c. 19 Pint, in Bern, 

Virg. JEn. 11, v. 659.— Ovid. Met. 2, v. 249, 
&c. 

Thermopylae, a small pass leading from 
Thessaly into Locris and Phocis. It has a 
large ridge of mountains on the west, and the 
sea on the east, with deep and dangerous 
marshes, being in the narrowest part only 25 
feet in breadth. Thermopylae receives its 
name from the hot baths which are in the 
neighbourhood. It is celebrated for a battle 
which was fought there B* C. 480, on the 
7th of August, between Xerxes and the 
Greeks, in which 500 Spartans resisted for 
three successive days repeatedly the attacks 
pf the most brave and courageous of the 
Persian army, which according to some his- 
torians amounted to five millions. There 
was also another battle fought there between 
the Romans and Antiocbus, king of Syria. 
Herodot. 7, c. 176, Sec. — Strab. 9. — Liv . 56, 
c. 15. — Mela, 2, c. 5. — Phut, in Cat. Sec.-— 
Paus. 7, c. 15. 

Thermum, a town of ^Etolia on the Eve- 
nus. Polyb. 5. 

Thermtjs, a man accused in the reign 
of Tiberius, &c. — A man put to death by 

Nero. A town of iEtolia, the capital of 

the country. 

Thekodamas, a king of Scythia, who, 
as some report fed lions with human blood 
that they might be more cruel. Ovid * Ik 
585. 
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Theron, a tyrant of Agrigentum, who 
died 472 B. C. He was a native ol'Bccotia, 
and son of iEnesidamus, and he married De- 
marete the daughter of Gelon of Sicily. He- 
ro dot, 7. — Pmd. Qlyvif). 2. One of Ac- 
tion’s dogs. Ovid. A Rutulian who 

attempted to kill JEneas. He perished in 
the attempt. Virg. JEn. 10, v. 512. — - — A 
priest in the temple of Hercules at Sagun- 
tum, &c. Sil. 2, v. 149. A Theban de- 

scended froxn tiie Spartaa. Slat. Theb. 2, 

v. 572. A daughter of Phyl as beloved 

by Apollo. Faun. 9, c. 40. 

Therpander, a celebrated poet and mu- 
sician of Lesbos. [Vid. Terpander.] 

Thersander, a son of Polynices and 
Argia. He accompanied the Greeks to the 
Trojan war, but he was killed in Mysia by 
Telephus, befoie the confederate army 
reached the enemy’s country. Virg. JEn. 2, 

v. 261. — Apollod. 5, c. 7. A son of 

Sisyphus, king of Corinth. A musician 

of Ionia. 

Tiiersjlochus, a leader of the Pasonians 
in the Trojan war, killed by Achilles. Virg. 

JEn. 6 , v. 485. A friend of JEneas, 

killed by Turnus. Id. 12, v, 565 . An 

athlete at Corcyra, crowned at the Olympic 
games. Faus. 6, c. 15. 

Thersiitus, a son of Agrius, who drove 

CEneus from the throne of Calydon. A 

man who carried a letter from Alexander to 

Darius. Curt. An Athenian author 

who died 954 B. C. 

Thersites, an officer the most deformed 
and illiberal of the Greeks during the Trojan 
war. He was fond of ridiculing his fellow- 
soldiers, pailicularly Agamemnon, Achilles, 
and Ulysses. Achilles killed Jnm with one 
blow of his fist, because lie laughed at his 
mourning the death of Pcnthosilea. Ovid, 
ex Font. 4, el. 1 7» v. 15. — Apollod. 1, c. 8. 
— Homer. II. 2, v. 212, &c. 

Theseidab, a patronymic given to the 
Athenians from Theseus, one of their kings. 
Virg. G.2, v. 585. 

Theseis, a poem written by Codrus, con- 
taining an account of the life and actions of 
Theseus, and now lost Juv. 1, v. 2. 

Theseus, a king of Athens, and son of 
iEgeus, by iEthra, the daughter of Pittheus, 
was one of the most celebrated of the heroes 
of antiquity. He ‘was educated at Troezene 
in the house of Pittheus, and as he was not 
publicly acknowledged to be the son of the 
king of Athens, lie passed for the son of 
Neptune. When he came to years of ma- 
turity, he was sent by his mother to his 
father, and a sword was given him, by which 
he might make himself knpwn to iEgeus 
in a private manner. [Fzd. iEgeus.] His 
journey to Athens was not across the sea, as 
it was usual with travellers, but 'Iheseus 
determined to signalize himself in going by 
land, and encountering difficulties. The 
road which led from Trcczene to Athens 
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was infested with robbers and wild beasts, 
and almost impassable ; but these ob- 
stacles were easily removed by the cou- 
rageous son of iEgeus. He destroyed 
Corynetes, Synnis, Sciron, Cercyon, Pro- 
custes, and the celebrated Pha?a. At 
Athens, however, his reception was not cor- 
dial ; Medea lived there with iEgeus, and 
as she knew that her influence would fall 
to the ground, if Theseus was received 
in his father’s house, she attempted to 
destroy him before his arrival was made 
public. iEgeus was himself to give the 
cup of poison to this unknown stranger at 
a feast, but the sight of his sword on the 
side of Theseus reminded him of his amours 
with iEthra. He knew him to be his 
son, and the people of Athens were glad 
to find that this illustrious sti anger, who 
had cleared Attica from robbers and piiates, 
was the son of their monarch. The Pal- 
lantides, who expected to succeed their uncle 
iEgeus on the throne, as he apparently had 
no children, attempted to assassinate The- 
seus, but they fell a prey to their own 
barbarity, and were all put to death by 
the young prince. The bull of Marathon 
next engaged the attention of Theseus- 
The labor seemed arduous, but he caught 
the animal alive, and after he had led it 
through the streets of Athens, he saciificed 
it to Minerva, or the god of Delphi. After 
this Theseus went to Crete among the seven 
chosen youths whom the Athenians yearly 
sent to be devoured by the Minotaur. 
The wish to deliver his country from so 
dreadful a tribute, engaged him to under 
take this expedition. He was successful 
by means of Ariadne, the daughter of Minos, 
who was enamoured of him, and after he 
had escaped from the labyrinth with a clue of 
thread, and killed the Minotaur, [ Vid. Mino- 
taurusj he sailed from Crete with the six boys 
and seven maidens, whom his victory had 
equally redeemed from death. In the island 
of Naxos, where he was driven by the winds, 
he had the meanness to abandon Ariadne, to 
whom he was indebted for his safety. The 
rejoicings which his return might have occa- 
sioned at Athens, were interrupted by the 
dentil of ASgeus, who threw himself into the 
sea when he saw his son’s ship return with 
black sails, which was the signal of ill success. 
[ Vid. iEgeus.] His ascension on his father’s 
throne was universally applauded, B. C. 1255. 
The Athenians were governed with mildness, 
and Theseus made new regulations, and en«. 
acted new laws. The number of the inhabit- 
ants of Athens was increased by the liberality 
of the monarch, religious worship was at- 
tended with more than usual solemnity, a 
court was instituted which had the care of all 
civil affairs, and Theseus made the govern- 
ment dcmocratical, while he reserved for him- 
self only the command of the armies. The 
fame which he had gained by his victories and 
5 D poli y, 
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policy, made his alliance courted; but Piri- 
tlious, king of the Lapitha\ alone wished to 
gain his friendship, by meeting him in the 
field of battle. He invaded the territories 
of Attica, and when Theseus had mai died 
out to meet him, the two enemies struck at 
the sight of each other, rushed between their 
two armies, to embiace one another in the 
most cordial and affectionate manner, and 
fiom that time began the most sincere and 
admired fnendship, which has become pro- 
verbial. Theseus was present at the nuptials 
of his friend, and was the most eager and 
courageous of the Lapithse, in the defence 
of Hippodamia and her female attendants, 
against the brutal attempts of the Centaurs. 
When Pirithous had lost Hippodamia, he 
agreed with Theseus, whose wife Phaedra was 
also dead, to carry away some of the daughters 
of the gods. Their first attempt was upon 
Helen, the daughter of Leda, and after they 
had obtained this beautiful prize, they cast lots, 
and sh e became the propei ty of Theseus. The 
Athenian monarch entrusted her to the care 
of his mother iEtbra, at Aphidnse, till she 
was of nubile years, but the resentment of 
Castor and Pollux soon obliged him to restore 
her safe into their hands. Helen, before she 
reached Sparta, became mother of a daughter 
by Theseus, but this tradition, confirmed by 
some ancient mythologists, is confuted by 
others, who affirm, that she was but nine 
years old when carried away by the two royal 
friends, and Ovid introduces her in one of 
his epistles, saying, Exccpto redii passa timore 
vUiil. Some time after Theseus assisted his 
friend in procuring a wife, and they both de- 
scended into the infernal regions to carry 
away Proserpine. Pluto, apprized of their in- 
tentions, stopped them. Pirithous was placed 
on his father’s wheel, and Theseus was tied to 
a huge stone on which he had sat to rest him- 
self. Virgil represents him in this eternal 
state of punishment repeating to the shades in 
Tartarus the words of JDiscite juslitiam moniti, 
non lemnere divos. Apollodorus, however, 
and others declare that he was not long de- 
tained in hell 5 when Hercules came to steal 
the dog Cerberus, he tore him away from the 
stone, but with such violence, that his skin 
was left behind. The same assistance was 
given to Pirithous, and the two friends re- 
turned upon the earth by the favor of Her- 
cules, and the consent of the infernal deities, 
not, however, without suffering the most ex- 
cruciating torments. During die captivity 
of Theseus in the kingdom of Pluto, Mnes- 
theus, one of the descendants of Erechtheus, 
ingratiated himself into the favor of the 
people of Athens, and obtained the crown in 
preference to the children of the absent 
monarch. At his return Theseus attempted 
to eject the usurper, but to no purpose. 
The Athenians had forgotten his many ser- 
vices, and he retired with great mortification 
io the court of Lycomedes, king of the island 
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of Scyros. Alter paying him much attention, 

1 jycomedes either jealous of his fame, or bribed 
by the pi e&encc of Mnestheus, carried him to a 
high rock, on pretence of shewing him the ex- 
tent of his dominions, and threw him down a 
deep precipice. Some suppose that Theseus 
inadvertently fell down this precipice, and that 
he was crushed to death without receiving any 
violence from Lycomedes. The children of 
Theseus, after the death of Mnestheus, re- 
covered the Athenian throne, and that the me- 
mory of their father might not be without the 
honors due to a hero, they brought his remains 
from Scyros, and gave them a magnificent 
burial. They al^o raised him statues and a 
temple, and festivals and games were publicly 
instituted to commemorate the actions of a 
hero who had rendered such services to the 
people of Athens. These festivals were still 
celebrated with original solemnity in the age 
of Pausaniasand Plutarch, about 1200 years 
after the death of Theseus. The historians 
disagree from the poets in their accounts about 
this hero, and they all suppose, that instead of 
attempting to carry away the wife of Pluto, 
the two friends wished to seduce a daughter of 
Aidoneus. king of the Molossi. This daughter, 
as they say, bore the name of Proserpine, and 
the dog which kept the gates of the palace was 
called Cerberus, and hence perhaps arises the 
fiction of the poets. Pirithous was tom to 
pieces by the dog, but Theseus was confined 
in prison, from whence he made his escape 
some time after by the assistance of Hercules. 
Some authors place Theseus and his friend in 
the number of the Argonauts, but they were 
both detained, either in the infernal regions, 
or in the country of the Molossi, in the time of 
Jason’s expedition to Colchis. Plut. in vita. — 
Apollod. 3. — Hygin. fab. 14 & 79. — Pans. 1, 
c. 2, Sec. — Ovid. Met. 7, v. 455. Ib. 412. 
Fast. 5 , v. 473 & 491. Heroid. — j Diod. 1 &4. 
— Lucan. 2, v. 612.— Homer. Od. 21, v. 293. 
Hesiod, in Scut, Here . — JElian. V. H, 4, 
c. 5. — Slat . Theb. 5, v. 432. — Propcrt . 3. — 
Lactant. ad Theb. St at. — Philost . Icon . 1. 
Fiac . 2. —Apollon. 1. — Virg. JEn. 6, v. 617. 
— Seneca , in Hippol. — Stat. Achill, l. 

Thesid^e, a name given to the people 
of Athens, because they were governed by 
Theseus. 

Thesedes, a patronymic applied to the 
children of Theseus, especially Hippolytus. 
Ovid. Her . 4, v. 65. 

Thesmophojia, a surname of Ceres, as 
law-giver, in whose honor festivals were in- 
stituted called Thesmophoria. The Tbesmo- 
phoria were instituted by Triptolemus, or ac- 
cording to some, by Orpheus, or the daughters 
of Danaus. The greatest part of the Grecian 
cities, especially Athens, observed them with 
great solemnity. The worshippers were free- 
born women, whose husbands were obliged to 
defray the expences of the festival. They were 
assisted by a priest called because 

he carried a crown on his head. There were 

also 
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also certain virgins who officiated, and were ed a temporary stage, where two actors, whose 
maintained at the public expence. The free- faces were daubed with the lees of wine, enter- 
born women were dressed in white robes to taincd the audience with choral songs, &c. 
intimate their spotless innocence; they were Solon was a great enemy to his dramatic re- 
charged to observe the strictest chastity during presentations. IIorat.ulrt.jp. 276. — JDiog. 
three or five days befoie the celebration, and Thespius, a king of Thespia, in Bccotia, 


duiing the four days of the solemnity; and on 
that account it was usual for them to strew 
their bed with agtws ca&lus, jleabane, and all 
such heibs as were supposed to have the power 
of expelling all venereal propensities. They 
weie also charged not to eat pomegranates, or 
to wear garlands on their heads, as the whole 
was to be observed with the greatest signs of 
seriousness and gravity, without any display of 
wantonness or levity. It was however usual 
10 jest at one another, as the goddess Ceres 
had been made to smile by a merry expiession 
when she was sad and melancholy for the 
1 ecent loss of her daughter Proserpine. Three 
days were required for the preparation, and 
upon the 11th of the month called Pyanep- 
sion, the women went to Eleusis, carrying 
book» on tlieir heads, in which the laws which 
the goddess had invented were contained. 
On the 14th of the same month the festival 
began, on the 16th day a fast was observed, 
and the women sat on the ground in token 
of humiliation. It was usual during the 
festival to offer prayers to Ceres, Proserpine, 
Pluto, and Calligenia, whom some suppose to 
be the nurse or favorite maid of the goddess 
of corn, or perhaps one of her surnames. 
There were some sacrifices of a mysterious 
nature, and all persons whose offence was 
small were released from confinement. Such 
as were initiated at the festivals of Eleusis 
assisted at the Thesmophoria, The place of 
high priest was hereditaiy in the family of 
Eumolpus. Ovid. Met . 10, v. 451. Fast . 4, 
v. 619. — Apollod. 1 ?> c. 4. — Virg. JEn. 4, v. 
58. — Sophocl. in CEdip . Col . — Clem. Alex. 

Thesmothetje, a name given to the last 
six Archons among the Athenians, because 
they took particular care to enforce the laws, 
and to see justice impartially administered. 
They were at that time nine in number. 

Thespia, now Neocorw, a town of Bceotia, 
at the foot of mount Helicon, which received 
its name from Thespia, the daughter of Aso- 
pus, or from Thespius. JPlin. 4, c. 7. — Fa us. 
9, c. 26. — Strab. 9. 

ThespiajduE, the sons of the Thespiades. 
\Vid. Thespius.] 

Thespiades, a name given to the ,50 
daughters of Thespius. [Vid. Thespius.] 

JOiod. 4. — Seneca, in Sere. CEt. 369. 

Also a surname of the nine muses, because 
they were held in great veneration in Thes- 
pia. Flacc. 2, v. 568. — Ovid. Met. 5, v. 
510. 

Thespis, a Greek poet of Attica, supposed 
by some to be the inventor of tragedy, 536 
years before Christ. His representations were 
very rustic and imperfect, He went from 
town to town upon a cart, on which was erect- 
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son of Erechtheus, according to some authors. 
He was desirous that his fifty daughters should 
have children by Hercules, and therefore when 
that hero was at his court he permitted him 
to enjoy their company. This, which, accord- 
ing to some, was effected in one night, passes 
for the 15th and most arduous of the labors 
of Hercules, as the two following lines from 
the arcana arcanissima indicate: 

Tertmshincdecimus labor cst dttrissimus, vnd 

Quinquaginta svnul btupravit node puellas. 
All the daughters of Thespius brought male 
children into the world, and some of them 
twins, particularly Prociis the eldest, and the 
youngest. Some suppose that one of the 
Thespiades refused to admit Hercules to her 
arms, for which the hero condemned her to 
pass all her life in continual celibacy, and to 
become the priestess of a temple he had at 
Thespia. The children of the Thespiades, 
called Thespmdce , went to Sardinia where they 
made a settlement with Iolaus, the friend of 
their father. Thespius is often confounded by 
ancient authors with Thestius, though the 
latter lived in a different place, and, as king 
of Pleuron, sent his sons to the hunting of 
the Calydonian boar. Apollod. 2, c. •*. — 
Faus. 9, c. 26 & 27. — Flut. 

Thesprotia, a country of Epirus, at the 
west of Ambracia, bounded on the south by 
the sea. It is watered by the rivers Acheron 
and Cocytus, which the poets, after Ilomer, 
have called the streams of hell. The oracle 
of Dodona was in Thesprotia. Ilomer. Od. 

14, v. 515. — Strab. 7, &c Faus. 1, c. 17. 

— ■ Lucan. 5, v. 179. 

ThesprStus, a son of Lycaon, king of 
Arcadia. Apollod. 3, c. 8. 

Thessalia, a country of Greece, whose 
boundaries have been different at different 
periods. Properly speaking, 'fhessaly was 
bounded on the south by the northern parts 
of Greece or Gracia propria; east, by the 
Aegean ; north, by Macedonia and Mygdo- 
nia ; and west, by Illyricum and Epirus. It 
was generally divided into four separate pro- 
vinces, Thessaliotis, Pelasgiotis, Istiaeotis, and 
Phthiotis, to which some add Magnesia. It 
has been severally called AEtnonia , Felasgicum , 
Argos, Hellas, Argeia , JDryojns, Pelasgia, 
Fyrrhcea , JEmathia, See. The name of Thes- 
salia is derived from Thessalus, one of itfc 
monarchs. Thessaly is famous for a deluge 
which happened there in the age of Deucalion. 
Its mountains and cities are also celebrated, 
such as Olympus, Pclion, Ossa, Larissa, &c. 
The Argonauts were partly natives of Thes- 
saly. The inhabitants of the country passed 
for a treacherous nation, so that false money 
was called Thessalian coin, and a perfidious 
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notion, Thessalian deceit. Thessaly was go- 
verned by kings, till it became subject to the 
Macedonian monarchs. The cavalry was 
universally esteemed, and die people were 
superstitious, and addicted to the study of 
magic and incantations. Thessaly is now 
called Jttntia . Lucan. 6, v. 438, &c. — 
THoni/s. 210. — Curt. 3, c. 2. — jEhan . 
V. II. 3, c. 1. — Paus. 4, c. 36. 1. 10, c. J. 
— Mela, 2, c. 3. — Justin . 7, c. 6. — 
Dial. 4. 

Thessalion, a servant of Mentor, of 
Sidon, in the age of Artaxerxes Ochus, &c. 
Diod. 16. 

Thessaliotis, a part of Thessaly at the 
south of the river Peneus. 

Thessalonica, an ancient town of Mace- 
donia, first called Therrna, and Thessalonica 
afiet Thessalonica, the wife of Cassander. 
According to ancient writers it was once very 
powerful, and it still continues to be a place 
of note. Strab 7. — Dionys. — Cic. in Pis. 
c. 17. — Liv. 29, c. 17. 1. 40, c. 4. 1. 44, 
c. 10 & 45. — Mela, % c 3. A daugh- 

ter of Philip, king of Macedonia, sister to 
Alexander the Great. She married Cassan- 
der, by whom she had a son called Antipater, 
who put her to death. Paus. 8, c. 7. 

Thessalus, a son of JEmon. A son of 

Hercules and Calliope, daughter of Euryphi- 
lus. Thessaly received its name from one 
of these. Apollod. 2. — Piety s Cret. 2. — 
A physician who invited Alexander to a feast 
at Babylon to give him poison. — A physi- 
cian of Lydia in the age of Nero. He 
gained the favors of the great and opulent at 
Borne, by the meanness and servility of his 
behaviour. He treated all physicians with 
contempt, and thought himself superior to 

all hjs predecessors. A son of Cimon, 

who accused Alcibiades because he imitated 

the mysteries of Ceres. A son of Pisis- 

tratus. - — r A player in the age of Alexander. 

Thestalus, a son of Hercules and Epi- 
caste. Apollod. 2, c. 7. 

Theste, a sister of Dionysius the elder, 
tyrant of Syracuse. She married Phiioxenus, 
and was greatly esteemed by the Sicilians. 

Thestia, a town of iEtolia, between the 
Evenus and Achelous. Polyb. 5. 

Thestiad^s & Thestiades. [Vid. Thes- 
piadae & Tliespiades.] 

TwESTiADiE, the sons of Thestius, Tox- 
eus and Plexippus. Ovid. Met . 8, v. 286. 

Thestias, a patronymic of Althaea, 
daughter of Thestius. Ovid. Met . 8. 

Thestis, a fountain in the country of 
Cyrene. 

Thestius, king of Pleuron, and son of 
Parthaon, was father to Toxeus, Plexippus, 
and Althaea. — A king of Thespia. [ Vid. 

Thespius.] The sons of Thestius, called 

Thestiadce, were killed by Meleager at the 
chase of the Calydonian boar. ApoUod. 1, c. 7 

Thestor, a son of Idmon and Laothoe, 
father to Calchas. Prom him Calchas is often 
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called Thestorides Ovid. Mel . 12, v. 19. 

Stat. 1. Ach. v. 497. — Apollon. 1, v. 239. ■ 

Homer . II. 1, v. G9. 

Thest\ r-is a country woman mentioned 
in Theocritus and Virgil. 

Tjietis, one of the sea deities, daughter of 
Nereus and Doris, often confounded with 
Tethys her grandmother. * She was courted 
by Neptune and Jupiter; but when the gods 
were informed that the son she should biing 
forth must become greater than his father, 
their addresses were stopped, and Peleus, the 
son of iEacus, was permitted to solicit her 
hand. Thetis refused him, but the lover 
had the artifice to catch her when asleep, and 
by binding her strongly, he prevented her 
from escaping from his grasp, in assuming 
different forms. When Thetis found that 
she could not elude the vigilance of her 
lover, she consented to mkrry him. though 
much against her inclination. Their nuptials 
were celebrated on mount Pelion with great 
pomp ; all the deities attended except the 
goddess of discord, who punishod the negli- 
gence of Peleus, by throwing into the midst 
of the assembly a golden apple to be given to 
the fairest of all the goddesses. [ Vid. Discor- 
dia.] Thetis became mother of several chil- 
dren by Peleus, but all these she destroyed by 
fire in attempting to see whether they were 
immortal. Achilles must have shared the same 
fate, if Peleus had not snatched him fiom her 
hand as she was going to repeat the cruel 
operation. She afterwards rendered him in- 
vulnerable by plunging him in the waters of 
the Styx, except that part of the heel by which 
she held him. As Thetis well knew the fate of 
her son, she attempted to remove him from 
the Trojan war by concealing him in the court 
of Ly comedes. This was usel ess, he went with 
the rest of the Greeks. The mother, still 
anxious for his preservation, prevailed upon 
Vulcan to make him a suit of armour ; but 
when it was done, she refused the god the 
favors which she had promised him. When 
Achilles was killed by Paris, Thetis issued 
out of the sea with the Nereides to mourn his 
death, and after she had collected his ashes in 
a golden urn, she raised a monument to his 
memory, and instituted festivals in liis honor. 
Hesiod . Theog. v. 244, &c. — Apollod. I, c. 2 & 
9. 1. 3, c. 13. — Hygin . fab. 54. — Homer. II. 
1, &c. Od. 24, v. 55. — Paus. 5, c. 18, Sec. 
— Ovid. Met . ll,jfa£>. 7. 1. 12, fab. 1, &c. 

Theutis, or Teuthis, a prmce of a town 
of the same name in Arcadia, who'went to the 
Trojan war. He quarrelled with Agamemnon 
at Aulis, and when Minerva under the form 
of Melas son of Ops attempted to pacify 
him, he struck the goddess and returned home. 
Some say that the goddess afterwards appeared 
to him and showed him the wound which he 
had given her in the thigh, and that he died 
soon after. Paus . 8, c. 28. 

Thia, the mother of the sun, moon, and 
Aurora, by Hyperion, [Vid. Thea.] Hesiod. 

Theog 



Theag. v. 571. One of the Sporades, 

that rose out of the sea in the age of Pliny. 
Plm. 27, c. 12. 

Thias, a king of Assyria. 

Thimbron, a Lacedaemonian, chosen ge- 
neial to conduct a war against Persia. He 
was recalled, and afterwards re-appointed. 
He died B. C. 591. Diod. 17. — A friend 
of Harpalus. 

Thiodamas, tlie father of Hylas. [ Vtd. 
Xheodamus.] 

TiiiRMiniA, a town of Numidia where 
Hiempsal was slain. Sal. Jug. 2. 

Thisbe, a beautiful woman of Babylon. 
[ Vid. Pyramus.] A town of Bcootia, be- 

tween two mountains. Paus. 9, c. 52. 

Thisias, a Sicilian writer. 

Tiiisoa, one of the three nymphs who 
fed Jupiter in Arcadia. She built a town 
which bore her name in Arcadia. * Paus. S, 
c. 58. 

Thistie, a town of Boeotia. Plm . 4, 

c. 7. 

Thoantium, a place on the sea coast at 
Rhodes. 

Thoas, a king of Taurica Cliersonesus, 
in the age of Orestes and Pylades. He 
would have immolated these two celebrated 
strangers on Diana’s altais, according to the 
barbarous customs of the countiy, had they 
not been delivered by Ipliigenia. [Vid* 
Ipliigenia.] According to some, Thoas was 
the son of Borysthcnes. Odd. Pout* 5, el. 2. 

■ A king of Lemnos, son of Bacchus and 

Ariadne, the daughter of JVImos, and husband 
to Myrine. IIe*had been made king of Lem- 
nos by Rhadamantlius. lie was still alive 
when the Lcmnian women conspiied to kill 
all the males in the island, hut his life was 
spared by his only daughter Ilipsipylc, in 
whose favor he had resigned the crown. 
Uipsipyle obliged her father to depart se- 
cretly from Lemnos, to escape from the fury 
of tlie women, and he arrived safe in a neigh- 
bouring island, which some call Chios, though 
many suppose that Thoas was assassinated by 
the enraged females before he had left Lem- 
nos. Some mj tbologists confound tlie king 
of Lemnos with that of Chersonesus, and 
suppose that they were one and tlie same 
man. According to their opinion, Thoas 
was very young when he retired from Lem- 
nos, and after that he went to Taurica Cher- 
sonesus where he settled. Flacc. 8, v, 208. 
— Hygin. fab. 74, 120. — Ovid, in lb. 584. 
Herald. 6, v. 114. — Slat. Theb. 6, v. 262 & 
486. — Apollon. Iliad. 1, v. 209 & 615. — 
Apollod. 1, c. 9. 1. 5, c. 6. — Eunp. hi IpMg. 

• — * A son of Andremon and Gorge, the 
daughter of CEneus. He went to the Trojan 
war with 15 or rather 40 ships. Homer. JL 2, 
&c. — Ihctys Cret. 1 — Hygin. fab. 97. — — — 
A famous huntsman j Diod. 4. — A son of 
Icarius. Apottod. 5, c. 10.— A son of Jason 
and Hipsipyle queen of Itemnos. Stat. Theb. 
6, v. 512. — A son of Ornytion, grandson 
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of Sisyphus A king of Assyria, father 

of Adonis and Myrrha, according to Apol 

lod. 5, c. 14. A man who made hiiusell 

master of Miletus. An officer of iEtolia, 

who strongly opposed the views of the Ro- 
mans, and favored the intei est of Antiochus, 

B. C. 195. One of tlie fuends of iEneas 

in Italy, killed by Halesus. Virg. JBn. 10, 
v. 415. 

Tiioe, one of the Nereides. Ilesiod. Th. 

24 5. One of the horses of Admetus. 

One of the Amazons, &c. Val. FI. 6, 

v. 576. 

Tholus, a town of Africa. 

Thomyuis, called also Tamyris, Tameiis, 
Thamyiis and Totnem, was queen of the 
Massagetai. Aftei her husband’s death she 
marched against Cyius, who wished to in- 
vade her torritoiies. cut his at my to pieces, 
and killed him on the spot. The baibaious 
queen ordered tlie head of the fallen monarch 
to be cut off and thrown into a vessel full of 
human blood with the insulting words of 
satin te sanguine quem sitisti. Her son had 
been conquered by Cyrus before she marched 
herself at the head of her armies. Ilei'odot. 1 , 
c. 205. — Justin. 1, c. 8. — Tibull. 4, cl. 1, 
v. 145. 

Thon, an Egyptian physician, Sc c. 

Tiionis, a courtezan of Egypt. 

Thoon, a Trojan chief killed by Ulysses. 

Owl. Mel. 15, v. 259. One of the giants 

who made war against Jupiter. Apollod. 1. 
c. 6. 

Thoosa, a sea nymph, daughter of Phor- 
cys, and mother of Polyphemus, by Nep- 
tune. Ilesiod. Theog. v. 256. — Homer . 
Od. 1, v 71. 

Thootes, one of the Grecian heralds. 

Tiioranius, a general of Metcllus killed 
by Sertoiius. Plut. 

Thorax, a mountain near Magnesia in 
Ionia, where the grammarian Dnphitas was 
suspended on a cross for his abusive language 
against kings and absolute princes, whence 

tlie proverb cave a Tkoraee. Strab. 34. 

A Lacedaemonian officer who served under 
Lysander, and was put to death by the 

Ephori. Plut. in Lys . - A man of Larissa, 

who paid much attention to the dead body 
of Anligonus, &c. Plut. in Lys. <$-c. 

Thoria lex, agraria, by Sp. Thorius, the 
tribune. It ordained tliat no person should 
pay any rout for tlie land which he possessed. 
It also made some regulations about grazing 
and pastures. Cic. in Pnd. 

Thornax, a mountain of Argolis. It re- 
ceived its name from Thornax, a nympli who 
became mother of Buphagus, by Japetus, 
The mountain was afterwards called Coccygta t 
because Jupiter changed himself there into a 
cuckoo. Paus. 8, c. 27. 

Thors us, a river of Sardinia, Paus. 10, 
c. 17. 

Thoth, an Egyptian deity, the same as 
Mercury 
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Thous. a Trojan chief, &c. One of 

Actaeon’s dogs. 

Thrace, a daughter of 'Titan. — A name 
of Thrace. [ Vid. Thracia. ] 

Thraces, die inhabitants of Thrace. [ Vid. 
Thracia.] 

Thracia, a large country of Europe, at 
the south of Scythia, bounded by mount Has- 
mus. It had the JEgean sea on the south, on 
the west Macedonia and the river Stiymon, 
and on the east the Euxlnc sea, the Propontis, 
and die Hellespont. Its noitliern boundaries 
extended as far as the Ister, according to Pliny 
and others. The Thracians were looked upon 
as a cruel and barbarous nation ; they were 
naturally brave and warlike, addicted to drink- 
ing and venereal pleasures, and they sacrificed 
without the smallest humanity their enemies 
on die altars of dieir gods. Their government 
was originally monarchical, and divided among 
a number of independent princes. Thrace is 
barren as to its soil. It received its name from 
Thrax, the son of Mars, the chief deity of the 
country. The first inhabitants lived upon 
plunder, and on the milk and flesh of sheep. 
It forms now the province of Romania . He- 
T'odot. 4, c. 99. 1. 5, c. 5. — Strab . 1, &c. — 
Virg. JEn. 5, &c. — - Mela, 2, c. 2, &c. — 
Pans. 9, c. 29, &c. — Ovid. Met . 11, v. 92. 
1. 15, v. 565, &c. — C. Ni%). in Ale. 11. 

Thracid/e, an illustrious family at Delphi, 
destroyed by Philomelus because they opposed 
his views. JDiod . 16. 

Turacis, a town of Phocls. Pans. 1 0, c. 5. 

Thraseas, or Thrasius, a soothsayer. 
[Vid. Thrasius.] Paetus, a stoic philoso- 

pher of Patavium, in the age of Nero, famous 
for his independence and generous sentiments. 
He died A. D. 66. Juv . 5, v.56. — Mart. 1, 
ep. 19. — Tacit . A. 15, c. 16. 

Thrasideus succeeded his father Tberon 
as tyrant of Agrigentum. He was conquered 
by Hiero, and soon after put to death. 
JDiod* 11. 

Thrasimenus. [Vid. Thrasymenus.] 

Thrasius, a general of a mercenary band 
in Sicily, who raised a sedition against Timo- 
leon. biod. 1 6. —A spendthrift at Pome, 
&c. Horat . 2, Sat. 2, v. 99. 

Thraso, a painter. Strab. 14. A 

favorite of Hieronymus, who espoused the 
interest of the Romans. He was put to death 

by the tyrant. The character of a captain 

in Terence. 

Thrasybulus, a famous general of Athens, 
who began the expulsion of the 50 tyrants of 
his country though he was only assisted by 30 
of his friends. His efforts were attended with 
success, B. C. 401, and the only reward he 
received for this patriotic action was a crown 
made with two twigs of an olive branch ; a 
proof of his own disinterestedness and of the 
virtues of his countrymen. The Athenians 
employed a man whose abilities and humanity 
were so conspicuous, and Thrasybulus was 
sent Tritk a powerful fleet to recover their lost 
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power in the /Eg can, and on the coast of 
Asia. After he had gained many advantages, 
this great man was killed in his camp by the 
inhabitants of Aspendus, whom his soldiers 
had plundered without his knowledge, B. C. 
591. Diod. 14. — C. Ntp. in vita. — Cic. Phil. 
— Vid. Max. 4, c. 1. A tyrant of Mile- 
tus, B. C. 654. A soothsayer descended 

from Apollo. Paus. 6, c. 2. A son of 

Gelon, banished from Syracuse, of which he 
was the tyrant, B. C. 466. — An Athenian 
in the aimy of the Persians, who supported 
the siege of Halicarnassus. 

Thrasyd/eus, a king of Thessaly, &c. 

Tiirasyllus, a man of Attica, so dis- 
ordered in his mind that he believed all the 
ships which entered the Piraeus to be liis 
own. He was cured by means of his brother, 
whom he liberally reproached for depriving 
him of that happy illusion of mind. JElian. 
V. H. 4, c. 25. A general of the Athe- 

nians in the age of Alcibiades, with whom he 
obtained a victory over the Persians. Thu- 
cpd. 8. A Greek Pythagorean philoso- 

pher and mathematician, who enjoyed the 
favors and the friendship of Augustus and 
Tiberius. Suet, in Tib . 

Thrasymaciius, a native of Cartilage who 
became the pupil of Isocrates and of Plato. 
Though he was a public teacher at Athens, 
he starved for want of bread, and at last 

hanged himself. Juv. 7, v. 204. A man 

who abolished democracy at Cumae. Arist. 
Pol. 5, c. 5. 

Thrasymedes, a son of Nestor, king oi 
Pylos, by Anaxibia, the daughter of Bias. 
He was one of the Grecian chiefs during the 
Trojan war. Hygbi.fab . 27. — Pams- 2, c. 26. 

A son of Philomelus, who carried away 

a daughter of Pisistratus, whom he married. 
Polycen. 5. 

Thrasymenus, a lake of Italy near Peru- 
sium, celebrated for a battle fought there 
between Annibal and the Romans, under 
Flaminius, B. C. 217. No less than 15,000 
Romans were left dead on the field of battle, 
and 10,000 taken* prisoners, or according to 
Livy 6000, or Polybius 15,000. The loss of 
Annibal was about 1500 men. About 10,000 
Romans made their escape all covered with 
wounds. This lake is now called the lake of 
Perugia . Strab. 5* — Ovid* Past . 6, v. 765.-— 
Pint* 

Threicius, of Thrace. Orpheus is called 
by way of eminence Threicius Sacerdos. Virg. 
JEn. 6, v. 645. 

Threissa, an epithet applied to Harpalyce, 
a native of Thrace. Virg. JEn. 1, r. 510. 

Threpsippas, a son of Hercules and Pa~ 
nope. Apottod. 

Thriambus, one of the surnames of Bac- 
chus. 

Thronium, a town of Phocis, where the 
Boagrius falls into the sea, in the Sinus Mali- 
acus. Liv. 56, c. 20. — Strab. 9. — - PUn* 4, 
c. 7, A no the/ of Thesprotia. 

Thryon* 
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Thryon, a town of Hessenia, near the 
Alpheus. Strab . 8. — Homer . 11. 2. 

Thryus, a town of Peloponnesus, near 
Elis. . . 

Thucydides, a celebrated Greek historian, 
born at Athens. His father’s name was 
Olorus, and among his ancestors he reck- 
oned the great Miltiades. His youth was 
distinguished by an eager desire to excel in 
rhe vigorous exercises and gymnastic amuse- 
ments, which called the attention ot his con- 
temporaries, and when lie had reached the 
years of manhood, he appeared in the Athe- 
nian armies. During the Peloponnesian 
war lie was commissioned by his countrymen 
to relieve Amphipolis ; but the quick march 
of Biasidas, the Lacedaemonian geneial, de- 
feated liis operations, and Thucydides, un- 
successful in his expedition, was banished 
ftom Alliens. This happened in the eighth 
yeai of this celebrated war, and in the place 
of his banishment the general began to write 
an nnpaitial histoiy of the important events 
which had happened during his administra- 
tion, and which still continued to agitate the 
several states of Greece. This famous his- 
tory is continued only to the 21st year of the 
war, and the remaining part of the time till 
the demolition of the walls of Athens, was 
described by the pen of Theopompus and 
Xenophon. Thucydides wrote in the Attic 
dialect, as possessed of more vigor, purity, 
elegance, and energy. He spared neither 
time nor money to procure authentic mate- 
rials ; and the Athenians, as well as their 
enemies, furnished him with many valuable 
communications, which contributed to throw 
gieat light on the different transactions of the 
war. His histoiy has been divided into 
eight books, the last of which is imperfect, 
and supposed to have been written by his 
daughter. The character of this interesting 
history is well known, and the noble emula- 
tion of the writer will ever be admired, who 
shed tears when he heard Herodotus re- 
peat his history of the Persian wars at the 
public festivals of Greece. The historian 
of Halicarnassus has been compared with 
the son of Olorus, but each has liis peculiar 
excellence. Sweetness of style, grace, and 
elegance of expression, may be called the 
characteristics of the former, while Thucy- 
dides stands unequalled for the fire of his de- 
scriptions, the conciseness, and at the same 
time, the strong and energetic matter of his 
narratives. liis relations are authentic, as 
he himself was interested in the events he 
mentions;* his impartiality is indubitable, as 
Ue no where betrays the least resentment 
against liis countrymen, and the factious par- 
tisans of Cleon, who had banished him from 
Athens. Many have blamed the historian 
for the injudicious distribution of his subject, 
and whilej for the sake of accuracy, the 
whole is divided into summers and winters, 
the thread of the history is interrupted, the 
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scene continually shifted; and the reader, 
unable to pursue events to the end, is trans- 
ported from Persia to Peloponnesus, or from 
the walls of Syracuse to the coast of Corcyra. 
The animated harangues of Thucydides have 
been universally admit ed ; he found a model 
in Hciodotus, but he greatly surpassed the 
original; and succeeding historians have 
adopted, with success, a peculiar mode of 
writing which introduces a general address- 
ing himself to the passions and feelings of 
his armies. The history of Thucydides was 
so admired, that Demosthenes, to perfect him- 
self as an oiettor, transcribed it eight differ- 
ent times, and read it with such attention, 
that he could almost repeat it by heart. 
Thucydides died at Athens where he had been 
lecalled from liis exile, in his 80th yeai, 591 
years before Christ. The best editions of Thu- 
cydides arc those of Duker, fol. Amst. 1751; 
of Glasgow, 12mo. 8 vols. 1759 ; of Hudson, 
fol. Oxon. 1796, and the Svo. of liipont. 
1788. Ctc.de Orat . &c. — - Diod. 12. — 

Dionys. Hal . de Thuc . — Milan. V. 1L 12, 

c. 50. — Quinti!. — A son of Milesiaa, in 

the age of Pericles. He was banished for his 
opposition to the measures of Pericles, Sec. 

Thuisto, one of the deities of the Ger- 
mans. Tacit. 

Thule, an island in the most northern parts 
of the Gei man ocean, to which, on account of 
its great distance from the continent, the an- 
cients gave the epithet of ultima. Its situ- 
ation was never accurately ascertained, hence 
its present name is unknown by modern histo- 
rians. Some suppose that it is the island now 
called Iceland or part of Greenland, whilst 
others imagine it to be the Shetland isles. 
Slat. 5, Sj/l. 5, v. 20. — Strab. 1. — 2 Ida, *5, 
c. 6. — Tacit. Agric. 10. — * Pu o. 2, c. 75. 1. *1, 
c . — j T irg. G. 1, v. 50. — Jar. 15, v. 112. 

Tiiuri.*:, — ii or xim, a town of Lucania 
in Italy, built by a colony of Athenians, near 
the ruins of Sybaris, B. C. 44*1. In the num- 
ber of this Athenian colony were Lysias 
and Herodotus. Strab. 6. — Plbi. 12, c. 4. 
— Mela, % c. 4, — A town of Hessenia. 
Penis. 4, c. 51. — * Strab. 8. 

Thurinus, a name given to Augustus when 
he was young, either because some of his 
progenitors were natives of Thurium, or be- 
cause they had distinguished themselves there. 
Sueton. Aug. 7. 

Thuscia, a country of Italy, the same as 
Etruria, [Fid. Etruria.] 

Thy a, a daughter of the Cephisus. 

A place neaf Delphi. 

Tiiyabes, {sing. Tuyas,) a name of the 
Bacchanals. They received it from Thy as, 
daughter of Castalius , and mother of Delphus 
by Apollo. She was the first woman who 
was priestess of the god Bacchus. Virg. 
JEn. 4, v. 502. — Pans. 10, c. 4. 

ThyXmis, a river of Epirus falling into 
the Ionian sea. Pans. 1, c. M.— ' Cic. 7, 
AU. 2. 
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Thy ana, a town of Cappadocia. Strab. 

Tijyatira, a town of Lydia, now Akisar . 
Liv. 57, c. 8 & 44. 

Thydarni, a people near Sardes. Diod. 
17. 

Tkyesta, a sister of Dionysius the tyrant 
of Syracuse. 

Thyestes, a son of Pelops and Ilippo- 
damla, and grandson of Tantalus, debauched 
JErope, the wife of his brother Atreus, 
because he refused to take him as his col- 
league on the throne of Argos. Tills was no 
sooner known, than Atreus divorced AErope, 
and banished Thyestes fiom his kingdom ; 
but soon after, the more effectually to punish 
his infidelity, he expressed a wish to be re- 
conciled to him, and recalled him to Argos. 
Thyestes was received by his brother at an 
elegant entertainment, but he was soon in- 
formed that he had been feeding upon the 
fiesh of one of his own children. This 
Atreus took care to communicate to him by 
showing him the remains of his son’s body. 
This action appeared so barbarous, that, ac- 
cording to the ancient mylhologists, the sun 
changed his usual course, not to be a spectator 
of so bloody a scene. Thyestes escaped from 
his brother, and fled to Epirus. Some time 
after he met his daughter Pelopea in a grove 
sacred to Minerva, and he offered her vio- 
lence without knowing who she was. This 
incest, however, according to some, was in- 
tentionally committed by die father, as he 
had been told by an oracle, that the inju- 
ries he had received from Atreus would be 
avenged by a son born from himself and Pe- 
lopea. The daughter, pregnant by her fa- 
ther, was seen by her unde Atreus and 
married, and some time after she brought 
into the world a son, whom slie exposed in 
the woods. The life of the child was pre- 
served by goats ; he was called iEgysthus, 
and presented to his mother, and educated 
in the family of Atreus. When grown to 
years of maturity, the mother gave her 
son iEgysthus a sword, which she had taken 
from her unknown ravishcr in the grove of 
Minerva, with hopes of discoveiing who he 
was. Meantime Atreus, intent to punish 
his brother, sent Agamemnon and Menelaus 
to pursue him, and when at last they found 
him, he was dragged to Argos, and thrown 
into a dose prison. iEgysthus was sent to 
murder Thyestes, but the father recollected 
the sword, which was raised to stab him, 
and a few questions convinced him that his 
assassin was his own son. Pelopea was pre- 
sent at this discovery, and whom she found 
that she had committed incest with her father, 
die asked ASgysthus to examine the sword, 
and immediately plunged it into her own 
breast. iEgysthus rushed from the prison to 
Atreus, with the bloody weapon, and mur- 
dered him near an altar, as he wished to 
offer thanks # to the gods on the supposed death 
of Thyestes. At the death of Atreus, Thy- 
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estes was placed on his brother’s throne by 
iEgysthus, from which he was soon after 
chi veil by Agamemnon and Menelaus. He 
leti ted from Argos, and was banished into 
the island of Cythera by Agamemnon, where 
he died. Apollod. 2, c. 4. — Sophod inAjac . 

— Ilygin . fab. 86, &c. — Ovid, in lb . 559. 

— Lucan. 1, v. 544. 1. 7, v. 451. — Settee, 
in Thyest . 

Thymbra, a small town of Lydia near 
Sardes, celebrated for a battle which was 
fought there between Cyrus and Croesus, in 
which the latter was defeated. The troops of 
Cyrus amounted to 196,000 men, besides 
chariots, and those of Croesus were twice as 

numerous. A plain in Troas, through 

which a small river, called Thymbrius, falls in 
its course to the Scamander. Apollo had there 
a temple, and from thence he is called Thym- 
breeus. Achilles was killed there by Paris, 
according to some. Strab. 13. — Stat. 4 # 
Syl. 7, v. 22. — DictysCrct. 2, c. 52. 1. 2, c. ]. 

Thym breeds, a surname of Apollo. 
Virg . G. 4, v. 525. JEn. 5, v. 85. [ Vid. 

Thymbra.] 

Thyme it is, a concubine of Jupiter, said 
to be mother of Pan. Apollod A foun- 

tain and river of Sicily. Theoc. 1, v. 100. 

Thyme ron. [ Vid. Thimbron.] 

Thymele, a celebrated female dancer, 
favored by Domitian. Juv. 1, v. 56. Stat 
6, v. 56. 

Thymiathis, a river of Epirus. Strab. 7. 

ThymochXres, an Athenian defeated in 
a battle by the Lacedaemonians. 

Thymcetes a king of Athens, son of 
Oxinthas, the last of the descendants of 
Theseus, who reigned at Athens. He was 
deposed because he refused to accept a chal- 
lenge sent by Xanthus king of Boeotia, and was 
succeeded by a Messenian, B. C. 1128, who 
repaired the honor of Athens by fighting the 

Boeotian king. Pans. 2, c. 18. A Trojan 

prince, whose wife and son were put to death 
by order of Priam. It was to revenge the 
king’s cruelty that he persuaded his country- 
men to bring the wooden horse within their 
city. He was son of Laomedon, according to 
some. Virg. JEn. 2, v. 52. — — — Diclys Cret. 
4, c. 4 A son of Hicetaon who accompa- 

nied AEneas into Italy, and was killed by 
Turnus. Virg. JEn. 10, v. 125. 1. 12, v. 564. 

Thyni, or Bythyni, a people of Bithynia, 
hence the word Thyna merx applied to their 
commodities. JBCorul. 5, Od. 7, v. 5. — Plin. 
4, c. 11. 

ThyodXmas. [Vid. Theodamus.] 

Thy<5ne, a name given to Semele aftei 
she had been presented with immortality 
by her son Bacchus. Apollod. 5, c. 5. 

Thtoneus, a surname of Bacchus from 
his mother Semele, who was called Thyone. 
Apollod. 5, c. 5. —Herat. 1, Od. 17, Y. 25 
— Ovid. 4, Met. v. 15. $ ^ 

Thyotes, a priest of the Cabin, m Sarao- 
thrace. Place . % v 458. 
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Thyre, a town of the Messenians, famous i which he pronounced over his father. 


tor a battle fought there between the Argives 
and the Lacedaemonians. Herodot. 1 , c. 82. 
— Stat . Theb 4, v. 48. 

Thyrea, an island on the coast of Pe- 
loponnesus, near Heimione. Herodot. 6, 
c. 76. 

Thyreum, a town of Acamania, whose 
inhabitants are called Thyrienses . Liv . 56, 
c. 11. 1.58, c. 9. 

Thyreus, a son of Lycaon, king of Arca- 
dia. Paus . 8 , c. 5 . A son of CEneus, 

king of Calydon. Apollod. 1 , c. 8 . 

Thyrides, three small islands at the point 
of Tamarus. Pluu 4, c. 1 2 . 

Tiiyrsagrt.cE, a people of Sarmatia, who 
live upon hunting. Piin. 4, c. 12 

Tiiyrsus, a river of Sardinia, now Oris- 
tagni. 

Tiiysos, a town near mount Atlios. 

Thy us, a satrap of Paphlagonia, who re- 
volted from Aitaxerxes, and was seized by 
Datamcs. C. Ncp. mDiit 

Tiasa, a daughter of the Eurotas, who 
gave her name to a river in Laconia. Paus . 

3, c. 18. 

Tibareni, a people of Cappadocia, on 

the borders of the Thermodon. A people 

of Pontus. Mela , 2 , c. 20 . 

Tiberias, a town of Galilee, built by 
Herod, near a lake of the same name, and 
called after Tiberius. Plin. 5, c. 16. — Jo- 
seph, A. 18, c. 5. 

TiberInus, son of Capetus, and king of 
Alba, was drowned in the river Albula, 
which on that account assumed the name of 
Tiberis , of which he became the protecting 
god. Liv. 1 , c. 3. — Cic. de Nut . JO. 2, c. 20 . 
— Parro . de L . L. 4, c. 5, &c. — Ovid. Past. 
2, v. 5S9. 1. 4, v. 47. 

Tiberis, Tyberis, Tiber, or Tibris, a 
liver of Italy on whose banks the city of 
Rome was built. It was originally called 
Albula , from the whiteness of its waters, 
and afterwards Tiberis, when Tiberinus, 
king of Alba, had been drowned there. It 
was also named Tyi'rhcnus, because it wa- 
tered Etruria, and Lydius, because the in- 
habitants of the neighbourhood were sup- 
posed to be of Lydian origin. The Tiber 
rises in the Apennines, and falls into the 
Tyrrhene sea, 16 miles below Rome, after 
dividing Latium from Etruria. Otnd. Fast. 

4, v. 47, 529, &C. 1. 5, v. 641. in lb. 514. — 
Lucan. 1, v. 581, Sec. — Van'o . de L. L . 
4, c. 5. — Virg. JEn. 7, v. 50. — Homt . 1, 
Od. 2, v. 15. — Mela , 2, c. 4. — lAv. L 
c. 5. 

Tiberius, (Claudius Drusus Nero,) a 
Roman emperor after the death of Augustus, 
was descended from the family of the Claudii. 
In his early years he commanded popularity 
by entertaining the populace with magnifi- 
cent shows and fights of gladiators, and he 
gained some applause in the funeral oration 
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though only nine years old. His first ap- 
pearance in the Roman armies was under 
Augustus, in the war against the Cantabri, 
and aft awards in the capacity of general, 
he obtained victories in different parts of 
the empire, and was rewarded with a tri- 
umph. Yet, in the midst of his glory, 
Tiberius fell under the displeasure of Au- 
gustus, and retired to Rhodes, where he 
continued for seven years as an exile, till 
by the influence of his mother Livia with 
the emperor he was lecalled. His return to 
Rome was the more glorious ; he had the 
command of the Roman armies in Illy- 
ricum, Pannonia, and Dalmatia, and seemed 
to divide the sovereign povvci with Augustus. 
At the death of this celebrated emperor, Ti- 
berius, who had been adopted, assumed the 
reins of government ; and while with dissimu- 
lation and affected modesty he wished to de- 
cline the dangerous office, he found time to 
tiy the fidelity of his friends, and to make 
the greatest part of the Romans believe that 
he was invested with the purple, not from his 
own choice, but by the recommendation of 
Augustus, and the urgent entreaties of the 
Roman senate. The beginning of his reign 
seemed to promise tranquillity to the world ; 
Tiberius was a watchful guardian of the pub- 
lic peace, he was the friend of justice ; and 
never assumed the sounding titles which 
must disgust a free nation, but he was satisfied 
to say of himself that be was the master 
of his slaves, the general of his soldiers, and 
the father of the citizens of Rome. That 
seeming moderation, however, which was 
but the fruit of the deepest policy, soon 
disappeared, and Tiberius was viewed in his 
real character. His ingratitude to his mother 
Livia, to whose intrigues he was indebted 
for the purple, his cruelty to his wife Ju- 
lia, and his tyrannical oppression and mur- 
der of many noble senators, rendered him 
odious to the people, and suspected even 
by his most intimate favorites. The ar- 
mies mutinied in Pannonia and Germany* 
but the tumults were silenced by the pru- 
dence of the generals and the fidelity of the 
officers, and the factious demagogues were 
abandoned to their condign punishment. This 
acted as a check upon Tiberius in Rome ; 
be knew from thence, as his successors 
experienced, that his powor was precarious, 
and his very existence in perpetual dan- 
ger. He continued as he had begun, to pay 
the greatest deference to the senate ; all 
libels against him he disregarded, and he ob- 
served, that, in a free city, the thoughts 
and the tongue of every man should be free. 
The taxes were gradually lessened, and luxury 
restrained by the salutary regulations, m 
well as by the prevailing example and fruga- 
lity of the emperor. While Rome exhibited 
a scene of peace and public tranquillity, the 

barbarians 



barbarians were severally defeated on the 
borders of the empire, and Tiberius gained 
new honors, by the activity and valor of 
Germanicus and liis other faithful lieute- 
nants. Yet the triumphs of Germanicus 
were beheld with jealousy. Tiberius dreaded 
his power, he was envious of his popularity, 
and the death of that celebrated general 
in Antioch was, as some suppose, acce- 
lerated by poison, and the secret resentment 
of the emperor. Not only his relations 
and friends, but the gieat and opulent 
were sacrificed to his ambition, cruelty, and 
avarice ; and there was scarce in Rome one 
single family that did not repioach Tiberius 
for the loss of a brother, a father, or a hus- 
band. He at last retiied to the island of 
Caprere, on the coast of Campania, where 
he buried himself in unlawful pleasures. The 
care of the empire was entrusted to favorites, 
among whom Sejanus for a while shone with 
uncommon splendor. In this solitary retreat 
the empeior pioposed rewards to such as in- 
vented new pleasures, 01 could produce fi esh 
luxuries. lie forgot his age as well as his 
dignity, and disgraced himself by the most 
unnatural vices and enormous indulgences 
which can draw a blush, even upon the coun- 
tenance of the most debauched and abandon- 
ed. While the emperor was lost to himself 
and the world, the provinces were haiassed 
on every side by the barbarians, and Tiberius 
found himself insulted by those enemies 
whom hitherto he had seen fall prostrate at 
his feet with every mark of submissive adu- • 
lation. At last grown weak and helpless 
through infirmities,* he thought of his ap- 
proaching dissolution; and as he well knew 
that Rome could not exist without a head, 
he nominated, as his successor, Caius Cali- 
gula. Many might enquire, why a youth 
naturally so vicious and abandoned as Caius 
was chosen to be the master of an extensive 
empire ; but Tiberius wished his own cruel- 
ties to be forgotten in the baibarities which 
might be displayed in the reign of his suc- 
cessor, whose natural propensities he had 
well defined, in saying of Caligula that he 
bred a serpent for the Roman people, and 
a Phaeton for the rest of the empire. Ti- 
berius died at Misenum the 16th of March, 
A. D. 37, in the 78th year of his age, af- 
ter a reign of 22 years, six months, and 
26 days, Caligula was accused of having 
hastened his end by suffocating him. The 
joy was 4 universal when his death was 
known; and the people of Rome, in the 
midst of sorrow had a moment to rejoice, 
heedless of the calamities which awaited 
them in the succeeding reigns. The body 
of Tiberius was conveyed to Rome, and 
burnt with great solemnity. A funeral ora- 
tion was pronounced by Caligula, who seem- 
ed to forget his benefactor while he ex- 
patiated on the praises of Augustus, Ger- 
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manicus, and his own. The character of 
Tiberius has been examined with particular 
attention by historians, and liis reign is the 
subject of the most pci feet and elegant of all 
the compositions of Tacitus. When a pii. 
vate man, Tiberius was universally esteem- 
ed ; when he had no superior, he was proud, 
arrogant, jealous, and revengeful. If he 
found his military operations conducted by 
a warlike general, he affected modeiation 
and virtue ; but when he got rid of the 
powerful influence of a favorite, he was ty- 
rannical and dissolute. If, as some observe, 
he had lived in the times of the Roman re- 
public, he might have been as conspicuous 
as his great ancestois; but the sovereign 
power lodged in his hands, rendeicd him 
vicious and oppressive. Yet, though he en- 
couraged informeis and favored flattery, he 
blushed at the mean servilities of the senate, 
and derided the adulation of his courtiers, 
who approached him, he said, as if they ap- 
proached a savage elephant. He was a pa- 
tron of learning, he was an eloquent and 
ready speaker, and dedicated some part of his 
time to study. He wrote a lyric poem, 
entitled, A complaint on the death of Lu- 
cius Caesar, as also some Greek pieces in 
imitation of some of his favoiite authors. 
He avoided all improper expressions, and all 
foreign words he totally wished to banish from 
the Latin tongue. As instances of his huma- 
nity, it has been recorded that he was 
uncommonly liberal to the people of Asia 
Minor, whose cities had been destroyed 
by a violent earthquake, A. D. 17. One 
of his officers wished him to increase the 
taxes, iVb, said Tiberius, a good shepherd 
must sheer, not flay, his sheep . The senators 
wished to call the month of November, in 
which he was born, by his name, in imita- 
tion of J. Caesar and Augustus, in the months 
of July and August; but this he refused, 
saying, What will you do, co?iscript fathers , 
if you hare thirteen Ccesars ? Like the rest 
of the emperois, he received divine honors 
after death, and even during his life. It has 
been wittily observed by Seneca, that he never 
was intoxicated but once all his life, for he 
continued in a perpetual state of intoxication 
from the time he gave himself to drinking 
till the last moment of his life. Sueton, in 
vita, fyc. — Tacit . Ann . 6, — Dion . Cass, 

A friend of Julius Caesar, whom he ac- 
companied in the war of Alexandria. Ti- 
berius forgot the favors he had received from 
his friend ; and when he was assassinated, he 
wished all his murderers to be publicly re- 
warded. — One of the Gracchi. [ Vid . 

Gracchus.] Sempronius, a son of JDrusus 

and Livia, the sister of Gennanicus, put to 
death by Caligula. — -A son of Brutus, put 
to death by his father, because he had con- 
spired with other young noblemen to restore 

Tarquin to his throne. A Thracian made 

emperor 
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emperor of Rome in the latter ages of the 
empire. 

Tibesis, a river of Scythia flowing from 
mount Haemus into the Ister. Herodot . 4, 
c.49. 

Tibiscus, now Teisse, a liver of Dacia, 
with a town of the same name, now Tomes - 
war • It falls into the Danube. 

Tibris. [Vid Tiberis.] 

Tibula, a town of Sardinia, now Lango 
Sardo. 

Tibullus (Aulus Albius), a Roman 
knight celebrated for liis poetical compo- 
sitions. He followed Messala Corvinus 
into the island of Corcyra, but he was 
soon dissatisfied with the toils of war, and 
retired to Rome, where he gave liimself 
up to literal y ease, and to all the elle- 
minate indolence of an Italian climate. Ills 
first composition was to celebiate the virtues 
of his friend Messala ; but his more favoi ite 
study was writing love veises, in praise of his 
mistresses Deha and Plautia, of Nemesis and 
Necera, and in these elegant effusions he 
showed himself the most correct of the 
Roman poets. As he had espoused the 
cause of Brutus, he lost his possessions when 
the soldiers of the triumvirate were rewarded 
with lands ; but he might have recovered 
them if he had condescended, like Virgil, 
to make his court to Augustus. Four books 
of elegies are the only remaining pieces 
of his composition. They are uncommonly 
elegant and beautiful, and possessed with 
so much grace and purity of sentiment, 
that the writer is deservedly ranked as 
the prince of elegiac poets. Tibullus was 
intimate with the literary men of his age, 
and for some time he had a poetical 
contest with Horace, in gaining the favors 
of an admired courtezan. Ovid has writ- 
ten a beautiful elegy on the death of his 
friend. The poems of Tibullus are gene- 
rally published with those of Propertius 
and Catullus, of which the best editions 
are that of Vulpius, Patavii, 1757, 1749, 
17 55 ; that of Barbou, I2xno. Paris, 
1755 ; and that by Heyne, 8vo. Lips. 1776. 
Ovid. 5, am. cl 9. Trist. % v. 487. — Ho- 
rat . 1* ep . 4, 1. 1, ad . 53, v. 1. — Quintil 10, 
c. 1. 

Tib ur, an ancient town of the Sabines, 
about 20 miles north of Rome, built as some 
say by Tiburtus the son of Amphiaraus. It 
was watered by the Anio, and Hercules was the 
chief deity of the place, from which circum- 
stance it has been called Herculei murL In 
the neighbourhood, the Romans, on account 
of the salubrity of the air, had their several 
villas where they retired ; and there also Ho- 
race had his favorite country seat, though some 
place it nine miles higher. Strab. 5. — Cic. 
% Orat* 65- — SueU Cal. 21.— Virg. JEn. 7, 
v. $50.— Moral. 3, Od. 4, &e. — Ovid. Fast. 6, 
v. Bit Ac* 
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L. Tiburtius, a centurion in Caisaris army, 
wounded by Pompey’s soldiers. 

Tiburtus, the founder of Tibur, often 
called Tiburtia mania. He was one of 
the sons of Amphiaraus. Virg. JEn. 7, v, 
670. 

Tichis, now Tech, a river of Spain, falling 
into the Mediterranean. 

Ticiiius, a name given to the top of meunt 
(Eta. Liv. 56, c. 16. 

Ticida, a Roman poet a few years before 
the age of Cicero, who wrote epigrams, and 
praised Ills mistress Metella under the ficti- 
tious name of Petilla. Ovid. Trist. 2, v, 

4 55. 

TicInus, now Test no, a liver near Tut 
num, a small town of Italy, whore the Ro- 
mans weie defeated by Annibal. The town 
of Ticinum was also called Pavia. The Ti- 
cinus falls into the Po. Strab . 5. — Ital. 4, 
v. 81. 

Tim us, a man who joined Pompey, 
See. 

Tiessa, a river of Laconia, falling into the 
Eurotas. Pans. 5 , c. 18. 

Tifata, a mountain of Campania, near 
Capua. Stht. Sylv. 4 

Tifernum, a name common to three 
towns of Italy. One of them for distinc- 
tion’s sake is called JMetaurense, near the 
Metaurus, in Umbria; the other, Tiberi - 
num, on the Tiber ; and the third, Samni- 
licum, in the country of the Sabines. Liv. 
10, c. 14. — Phn . 5, c. 14. — Plin . sec. 4, 
ep. 1. 

Tifernus, a mountain and river in the 
country of the Samnites. Plin. 5, c. 11. — 
Liv. 10, c. 50. — j Mela, 5, c. 4. 

Tic a sis, a son of Hercules. 

Ticfllinus, a Homan celebrated for bis 
intrigues and perfidy m the court of Nero, 
lie was appointed judge at the trial of the 
conspirators who had leagued against Nero, 
for which he was liberally rewarded with tri- 
umphal honors. He afterwards betrayed the 
emperor, and was ordered to destroy himself, 

68 A. D. Tacit. Hist. I, c. 72 Pint 

Jim. 1. 

Tigellii s, a native of Sardinia, who 
became the favorite of J. Cajsar, of Cleo- 
patra and Augustus, by Iris mimicry and 
facetiousness. He was celebrated for the me- 
lody of his voice, yet he was of a mean and 
ungenerous disposition, and of unpleasing 
manners, as Horace, 1 Sat. 2, v. 5, Sc seq. 
insinuates. 

Tig banes, a king of Armenia, who 
made himself master of Assyria and Cap- 
padocia. lie married Cleopatra, the 
daughter of Mithridates, and by the advice 
of his father-in-law, he declared war 
against the Romans. He despised these 
distant enemies, and even ordered the 
head of the messenger to be cut off who 
first told him that the Roman general 

was 
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was boldly advancing towards his capital. 
His pride, however, was soon abated, and 
though he ordered the Roman consul Lu- 
cullus to be brought alive into his presence, 
he fled with piecipitation fiom his capital, 
and was soon after defeated near mount 
Taurus. This totally disheartened him ; he 
refused to receive Mithridates into his pa- 
lace, and even set a price upon his head. 
His mean submission to Pompey, the succes- 
sor of Lucullus in Asia, and a bribe of 
60,000 talents, insured him on his throne, 
and he received a garrison in his capital, and 
continued at peace with the Romans. His 
second son of the same name revolted against 
him, and attempted to dethrone him with 
the assistance of the king of Parthia, whose 
daughter he had married. This did not 
succeed, and the son had lecoursc to the Ro- 
mans, by whom he was put in possession of 
Sophene, while the father remained quiet on 
the throne of Armenia. The son was 
afterwards sent in chains to Rome, for his 
insolence to Pompey. Cic. ;iro il fan. — Veil. 
Max . 5, c. 1. — Paterc . 2, c. 55 & 57. — 
Justin . 40, c. 1 & 2. — Pint, in Luc. Pomp. 

&c A king of Armenia in the reign of 

Tiberius. He was put to death. Tacit. 6, 
Ann. c. 40. — One of the royal family of 
the Cappadocians, chosen by Tiberius to as- 
cend the throne of Aimenia. A general 

of the Modes. A man appointed king 

of Armenia by Nero. Tacit. A. 14, c. 26. 

■ — — A prince of Armenia in the age of 
Theodosius. 

Tigranocerta, now Sercd, the capital of 
Armenia, was built by Tigranes, during the 
Mithridatic war, on a hill between the 
springs of the Tigris, and mount Taurus. 
Lucullus, during the Mithridatic war, took 
it with difficulty, and found in it immense 
riches, and no less than 8000 talents in 
ready money. Tacit . Ann. 15, c. 4. — Plin. 6, 
e. 9. 

Tig res, a river of Peloponnesus, called 
also Sarpy s, from a person of the same name 
drowned in it. Apollod . 1, c. 9. 

Tigris, now Basilensa, a river of Asia, 
rising on mount Niphates in Armenia, and 
falling into the Persian gulf. It is the east- 
ern boundary of Mesopotamia. The Tigris 
no^ falls into the Euphrates, though in the 
age of Pliny the two separate channels of these 
rivers could be easily traced. Plin . 6, c. 27. 
— Justin . 42, c. 5. — Lucan . 3, v. 2 56. 

Tigurini, a warlike people among the 
Helvetii, now forming the modern cantons 
of Switz, Zurich, Schaffhausen , and St. Gall. 
Their capital was Tigurum. Cess. Bell. G. 

Tilatjei, a people of Thrace. Thucyd . 2. 

Tilavemftus, a river of Italy falling into 
the Adriatic, at the west of Aquileia. 

Tilfossujs, a mountain of Boeotia. 

Also a fountain at the tomb of Tiresias. 
Pans. Besot. 55. 
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Tilium, a town of Sardinia, now Ar* 
gentcra. 

Tillius Cimber. [Vid. Tullius.] 

Tilox, a north-west cape of Corsica. 

Tilphussus, a mountain of Boeotia. 

Timachus, a river of Moesia falling into the 
Danube. The neighbouring people were 
called Timachi. Plin. 5, c. 26. 

TiMiEA, the wife of Agis, king of Sparta, 
was debauched by Alcibiades, by whom she 
had a son. This child was rejected in the 
succession to the throne, though Agis, on 
his death-bed, declared him to be legitimate. 
Pint. inAg. 

Timjeus, a friend of Alexander, who came 
to his assistance when he was alone surrounded 
by the Oxydracae. He was killed in the en- 
counter. Curt . 9, c. 5. An historian of 

Sicily, who florished about 262 B. C. and died 
in the 96th year of his age. His father’s 
name was Andromachus. He was banished 
from Sicily by Agathocles. His general his- 
tory of Sicily, and that of the wars of Pyr- 
rhus, were in general esteem, and his autho- 
rity was great, except when he treated of 
Agathocles. All his compositions are lost. 
Pint, in J\ r ic. — Cic. de Oral. — Zhod. 5. — C. 
Nep. A writer who published some trea- 

tises concerning ancient philosophers. JDiog. 

in Emp. A Pythagorean philosopher, born 

at Locris. He followed the doctrines of the 
founder of the metempsychosis, but in some 
parts of his system of the world he differed 
from him. He wrote a treatise on the na- 
ture and the soul of the world, in the Doric 
dialect, still extant. Plato . in Tim . — Pint. 

An Athenian in the age of Alcibiades. 

Pint. A sophist, who wrote a book called 

Lexicon vocum Platonicarum . 

Tim a genes, a Greek historian of Alex- 
andria, 54 B. C. bi ought to Rome by Gabi- 
nius, and sold as a slave to the son of Sylla. 
His great abilities procured him his liberty, 
and gained the favors of the great, and of Au- 
gustus. The emperor discarded him for his 
impertinence ; and Timagenes, to revenge 
himself on his patron, burnt the interesting 
history which he had composed of his reign. 

Plut. — Horat . 1, ep. 19, v. 15 . — Quint il. 

An historian and rhetorician of Miletus. 

A man who wrote an account of the life of 
Alexander. Curt . 9, c. 5. — A general, 
killed at Cheronaea. 

Timagoras, an Athenian, capitally punish- 
ed for paying homage to Darius, according to 
the Persian manner of kneeling on the 
ground, when he was sent to Persia as am- 
bassador. Val. Max . 6, c. 5. — Suidas. 

Another. [Vid. Meles.] 

Timandra, a daughter of Leda, sister 
to Helen. She married Echemus of Arca- 
dia. Pans. 8, c. 5. — A mistress of Alci- 
biades. 

Timandrxdes, a Spartan celebrated for 
his virtues. JElmn. V. H. 14, c. 32. 

Timanthes, 



Txmanthes, a painter of Sicyon, in the 
reign of JPhilip, the father of Alexander the 
Great. In his celebrated painting of Iphi- 
genia going to be immolated, he represented 
all the attendants ovei whelmed with grief; 
but his superior genius, by covering the face 
of Agamemnon, left to the conception of the 
imagination the deep sorrows of the father. 
He obtained a prize, for which the celebrated 
Parrhasius was a competitor. This was in 
painting an Ajax with all the fury which his 
disappointments could occasion, when de- 
prived of the arms of Achilles. Cic. de Ornt. 

— Val. Max. 8, c. 11. — JElian. V.H. 9, c. 11. 

An athlete of Cleone, who burnt himself 

when he perceived that liis strength began to 
fail. Pans. 6, c. 8. 

Timarchus, a philosopher of Alexandra, 
intimate with Lamprocles, the disciple of So- 
crates. Diog. A rhetorician, who hung 

himself when accused of licentiousness by 

iEschines. A Cretan, accused before 

Nero of oppression. Tacit. Ann. 15, c. 20. 

An officer in dEtolia, who burnt bis ships 

to prevent the flight of his companions, and 
to ensure himself the victory. Poly am. 5. 

A king of Salamis. A tyrant of 

Miletus, in the age of Antioclius, &c. 

Tima ret a, a priestess of the oracle of Do- ' 
dona. Hcrodot. 2, c. 94. 

Timasion, one of the leaders of the 
10,000 Greeks, &c. 

Timasitheus, a prince of Lipara, who ob- 
liged a number of pirates to spare some Ro- 
mans who w'ere going to make an offering 
of the spoils of Veii to the god of Delphi. 
The Roman senate rewarded him very liber- 
ally, and 157 years after, when the Caitha- 
ginians were dispossessed of Lipaia, the same 
generosity was nobly extended to his descend- 
ants in the island. — Diod. 14. — Pint, in 
Cam . 

Timavos, a broad river of Italy rising from 
a mountain, and after running a short space, 
falling by seven mouths, or according to some 
by one, into the Adriatic sea. There are, at 
the mouth of the Timavus, small islands with 
hot springs of water. Mela , 2, c. 4. — Virg. 
Pel. 8, v, 6. JEn. 1, v. 44 & 248. — Strab, 5. 

— Plin. 2, c. 105. 

•Timesius, a native of Clazomente, who 
began to build Abdera. He was prevented 
by the Thracians, but honored as a hero at 
Abdera. Hero dot. 1, c. 168. 

Timoc haris, an astronomer of Alexan- 
dria, 294 B.C. [Vid. Aristillus] 

Timoclea, a Theban lady, sister to Theo- 
genes, who was killed at Cheronsea. One 
of Alexander’s soldiers offered her violence, 
after which she led her ravisher to a well, and 
while he believed that immense treasures were 
concealed there, Timoclea threw him into it. 
Alexander commended her virtue, and forbad 
his soldiers to hurt the Theban females. 
Plut. in Alex. 

Timoit es, two Greek poets of Athens, 
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who wrote some theatikal pieces, the one 6, 
and Ihe other 1 1 , some veiscs of which are 

extant. Athen. 6\ A statuary of Athens. 

Pans. 10, c. 54. 

Timoc rates, a Greek philosopher of un- 
common austerity. A Syracusan who 

mairied Arete when Dion had been banished 
into Greece by Dionysius. He commanded 
the forces of the tyrant. 

Timocreon, a comic poet of Rhodes, who 
obtained poetical, as well as gymnastic prizes 
at Oljmpia. lie lived about 476 years be- 
fore Christ, distinguished for his voracity, and 
for his resentment against Simonides and The- 
mistocles. The following epitaph was written 
on his grave : 

Multa bibenst $ mult a vorans , mala denique 
dievns 

Mult is, hicjaceo Timocreon ffliodius. 

Timodemus, the father of Timoleon, 

Timolaus, a Spaitan, intimate with Phi- 

lopccmcn, &c. A son of the celebrated 

Zenobia. A general of Alexander, put to 

death by the Thebans. 

Timoieon, a celebrated Corinthian, son of 
Timodemus and Domaristc. He was such 
an enemy to tyranny, that he did not licsi- 
- tate to murdei his own bi other Tnnophanes, 
when he attempted, against his represent- 
ations, to make himself absolute in Corinth. 
This was viewed with pleasure by the friends 
of liberty ; but the mother of Timolecn con- 
ceived the most inveterate aversion for her 
son, and for ever banished him from her 
sight. This proved painful to Timoleon ; a 
settled melancholy dwelt upon his mind, and 
he refused to accept of any oflices in the state. 
When the Syracusans, oppressed with the 
tyianny of Dionysius the younger, and of the 
Carthaginians, had solicited the assistance of 
the Corinthians, all looked upon Timoleon as 
a proper deliverer, but all applications would 
have been disregarded, if one of the magis- 
trates had not awakened in him the sense of 
natural liberty. Timoleon , says he, if you 
accq)t of the command of this exjwdilion, we 
will believe that you have hilled a tyrants but 
if not , we cannot but call you your brother's 
murderer. This had due effect, and Timo- 
leon sailed for Syracuse in ten ships, accom- 
panied by about 1000 men. The Carthagi- 
nians attempted to oppose him, but Timoleon 
eluded their vigilance. Icetas, who had the 
possession of the city, was defeated, and Dio- 
nysius, who despaired of success, gave himself 
up into the hands of the Corinthian gene- 
ral. This success gained Timoleon adherents 
in Sicily, many cities which hitherto had 
looked upon him as an impostor, claimed 
liis protection, and when he was at last 
master of Syracuse by the total overthrow of 
Iceta c , and of the Carthaginians, ho razed the 
citadel which had been the seat of tyranny, 
and erected on the spot a common hall. Sy- 
racuse was almost destitute of inhabitants, and 
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at the solicitation of Timoleon, a Corinthian 
colony was sent to Sicily ; the lands were 
equally divided among the citizens, and the 
houses wcie sold for a thousand talents, 
which were appropriated to the use of the 
state, and deposited in the treasury. When 
Syracuse was thus delivered from tyranny, 
the conqueror extended his benevolence to 
die other states of Sicily, and all the petty 
tyrants were reduced and banished from the 
island. A code of salutary laws was framed 
for the Syracusans ; and the armies of Car- 
thage, which had attempted again to raise 
commotions in Sicily, were defeated, and 
peace was at last re-established. The gra- 
titude of the Sicilians was shewn every where 
to their deliverer. Timoleon was received 
with repeated applause in the public assem- 
blies, and though a private man, uncon- 
nected with the government, he continued to 
enjoy his former influence at Syracuse ; his 
advice was consulted on matters of import- 
ance, and his authority respected. lie ridi- 
culed the accusations of malevolence, and 
when some informers had charged him with 
oppression, he rebuked the Syracusans who 
were going to put the accusers to immediate 
death. A remarkable instance of his provi- 
dential escape from the dagger of an assassin, 
has been recorded by one of his biographers. 
As he was going to offer a sacrifice to the 
gods after a victory, two assassins, sent by 
the enemies, approached liis person in dis- 
guise. The arm of one of the assassins was 
already lifted up, when he was suddenly 
stabbed by an unknown person, who made 
his escape from the camp. The other assas- 
sin, struck at the fall of Ms companion, fell 
before Timoleon, and confessed in the pre- 
sence of the army, the conspiracy that had 
been formed against his life. The unknown 
assassin was mean time pursued, and when 
he was found, he declared, that he had, com- 
mitted no crime in avenging the death of 
a beloved father, whom the man lie had 
stabbed had murdered in the town of Leon- 
tini. Enquiries were made, and his con- 
fessions were found to be true. Timoleon 
died at Syracuse about 557 years before the 
Christian era. His body received an honor- 
able burial, in a public place called from him 
Timoleontcmn ; but the tears of a grateful 
nation were more convincing proofs of the 
public regret, than the institution of festivals 
and games yearly to be observed on the day 
of his death. C . Nep. $ Plut* in vita. — Poly cen. 
5, c. 3. — THod. 16. 

Timolus. [ Vid . Tmolus. 1 

TimomXcbvs, a painter of Byzantium, in 
the age of Sylla and Marius. His painting 
of Medea murdering her children, and his 
Ajax, were purchased for 80 talents by 
J. Caesar, and deposited in the temple of 

Venus at Borne. Plitu 55,' c. 11. A 

general of Athens, sent to assist the 'Thebans, 
Xmioph. 
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Tjmon, a native or Athens, called Milan*, 
thrope , for his unconquerable aversion to 
mankind and to all society. He was fond of 
Apemantus another Athenian, whose charac- 
ter was similar to his own, and he said that 
he had some partiality for Alcibiades, be- 
cause he was one day to be his country’s ruin. 
Once he went into the public assembly, and 
told his countrymen that he had a fig-tree on 
which many had ended their life with a halter, 
and that as he was going to cut it down to 
raise a building on the spot, he advised all 
such as were inclined to destroy themselves, 
to hasten and go and hang themselves in his 
garden. Plut, in Ale. &c. — Lucian, in Tim. 

— Pans. 6, c. 12. A Greek poet, son of 

Timarclms, in the age of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus. He wrote several dramatic pieces, all 
now lost, and died in the 90th year of his age. 

Diog. — Aiken . 6 8c 13. “An athlete of Elis. 

Pa us. 6, c. 12. 

TuvioriiANi'S, a Corinthian, brother to 
Timoleon. He attempted to make himself 
tyrant of his country, by means of the 
mercenary soldiers with whom he had fought 
against the Argives and Cleomenes. Timo- 
leon wished to convince him of the impro- 
priety of his measures, and when he found 
him unmoved, he caused him to be assas- 
sinated. Plut. C. Nep. in Tim. A 

man of Mitylene, celebrated for his riches, 
&c. 

Timotheus, a poet and musician of Mile- 
tus, son of Thersander or Philopolis. He 
was received with hisses the first time he 
exhibited as musician in , the assembly of 
the people ; and further applications would 
have totally been abandoned, had not Euri- 
pides discovered his abilities, and encouraged 
him to follow a profession in which he after- 
wards gained so much applause. He re- 
ceived the immense sum of 1000 pieces of 
gold from the Ephesians, because he had 
composed a poem in honor of Diana. He 
died about the 90th year of his age, two 
years before the birth of Alexander the Great. 
There was also another musician of Bceotia 
in the age of Alexander, often confounded 
with the musician of Miletus. He was a 
great favorite of the conqueior of Darius. 
Cic. de Leg. 2, c. IS. — Paus. 5, c. 12. — Plut* 
de music, de fort. Sec An Athenian gene- 

ral, son of Conon. He signalized himself by 
his valor and magnanimity, and shewed that 
he was not inferior to his great father in 
military prudence* He seized Corcyra, and 
obtained several victories over the Thebans, 
but his ill success in one of his expeditions 
disgusted the Athenians, and Timotheus, 
hke the rest of his noble predecessors, 
was fined a large sum of money. He re- 
tired to Chalcis, where he died. He was 
so disinterested, that he never appropriated 
any of the plunder to his own use, but after 
one of his expeditions, he filled the treasury 
of Athens with 3 200 talents;. Some of the 

ancients, 
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ancients, to imitate his continual successes, ' 
have represented him sleeping by the side of 
Fortune, while the goddess drove cities into 
his net. He was intimate with Plato, at 
whose table he learned temperance and mode- 
ration. Allien . 30, c. 5. — Paw. 1, c. 29. — 
Pint, in St/ll* &c. — ASlian. V . H. 2, c. 10 & 
18. 1. 5, c. 16. — C. N't 1 ]). A Greek statu- 
ary. Pans. 1 , c. 52. A tyrant of Heraclea, 

who murdeicd his father. JDiod. 16. A 

king of the Sapcei. 

Timoxenus, a governor of Sicyon, who 

betrayed his trust, &c. Polyccn. A general 

of the A ch seans. 

Ting is, now Tangiers , a maritime town 
of Africa in Mauiitania, built by the giant 
Antaeus. Sertoiius took it, and as the tomb 
of the founder was near the place, he caused 
it to be opened, and found in it a skeleton 
six cubits long. This increased the venera- 
tion of the people for their founder. Pint' in 
Sert. -—Mela, 1, c. 5. — Plm. 5, c. 1. — Sd. 5, 
v. 258. 

Tinia, a river of Umbiia, now Topino, 
falling into the Clitumnus. St mb. 5. — Sd. 8, 
v. 454 . 

Tipha, a town of Bceotia, where Hercules 
had a temple. Odd. cp. 6, v. 48. — Pans. 9, 
c. 52. 

Tipiivs, the pilot of the ship of the Argo- 
nauts, was son of Hagnius, or, accoiding to 
some, of Phorbas. lie died before the Argo- 
nauts reached Colchis, at the court of Lycus 
in the Propontis, and Erginus was chosen in 
his place. Orph. — Apollod. 1, c. 9- — Apollon. 
— Val. Place, — Pans. 9, c. 52. — Hygin. fab. 
14 & 18. 

TirHYSA, a daughter of Tliestius. Apol- 
Ind, 2, c. 7. 

Tirfsias, a celebrated prophet of Thebes, 
son of Everus and Chariclo. He lived to a 
great age, which some authors have called as 
long as seven generations of men, others six, 
and others nine, during the time that Poly- 
dorus, Labdacus, Laius, GEdipus, and his 
sous, sat on the throne of Thebes. It is said 
that in his youth he found two serpents in 
the act of copulation on mount Cyllene, and 
that when he had struck them with a stick 
to separate them, he found himself suddenly 
changed into a girl. Seven yeais after he 
found again some serpents together in the 
same manner, and he recovered his original 
sex, by striking them a second time with 
his wand. When he was a woman, Tiresias 
had married, and it was from those reasons, 
according to some of the ancients, that Ju- 
piter and Juno referred to his decision, a 
dispute in which the deities wished to know, 
which of the sexes received greater pleasure 
from the connubial state. Tiresias, who could 
speak from actual experience, decided in fa- 
vor of Jupiter, and declared, that the pleasure 
which the female received was ten times 
greater than that of the male. Juno, who 
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supported a different opinion, and gave the 
superiority to the male sex, punished Tirc- 
sias by depriving him of his eye-sight. But 
this dreadful loss was in some measure re- 
paired by the humanity of Jupiter, who be- 
stowed upon him the gift of prophecy, and 
permitted him to live seven times more than 
the rest of men. These causes of the blind- 
ness of Tiresias, which are supported by the 
authority of Ovid, Hyginus, and others, aie 
contradicted by Apollodorus, Callimachus, 
Propertius, &c. who declare that this was in- 
flicted upon him as a punishment, because he 
had seen Minerva bathing in the fountain 
Hippocienc, on mount Helicon. Chariclo, 
who accompanied Minerva, complained of the 
severity with which her son was treated; but. 
the goddess, who well knew that this was 
the ii revocable punishment inflicted by Satuin 
on such mortals as fix their eyes upon a god- 
dess without her consent, alleviated the mis- 
fortunes of Tiresias, by making him acquainted 
with futurity, and giving him a staff which 
could conduct his steps with as much safety 
as if lie had the use of his eye-sight. Dur- 
ing his life-time, Tiresias was an infallible 
oracle to all Greece. The generals dur- 
ing the Theban war, consulted lrim, and 
found his predictions verified. He drew hi a 
prophecies sometimes from the flight or 
the language of birds, in which he was 
assisted by his daughter Manto, and some . 
times he drew the manes from the infernal 
regions to know futurity, with mystical ce- 
remonies. He at last died, after drinking 
the waters of a cold fountain, which froze 
his blood. He was buried with great 
pomp by the Thebans on mount Tilphussus, 
and honored as a god. His oracle at Orcliome- 
nos was in universal esteem. Homer repre- 
sents Ulysses as going to the infernal regions 
to consult Tiresias concerning his return to 
Ithaca. A polled. 5, c. G.—Thcocnl. Id. 24, 
v. 70. — Slat, Thcb. 2, v. 96. — Hygin. fab. 75. 
— ASsckyl. sc]). anteTheb* — Sophocl. in ( Edip . 
tyr. — Pindar . Nerru 1. — >ZHod. 4. —Homer* 
Od, 11.- — Pint, in Symph. &c . — Pau$. 9, c. 55. 

Tiribases, an officer of Artaxerxes killed 
by the guards for conspiring against the king’s 
life, 13. C. 594. Pint, in Art. 

Tihida, a town of Thrace where Dio- 
medcs lived. Plin. 4, c. 11. 

Tiridates, a king of Parthia, after the 
expulsion of Phraates by his subjects. He 
was soon after deposed, and fled to Augustus 
in Spain. Herat. 1, Od. 26.— —A man 
made king of Partliia by Tiberius, after the 
death of Phraates, in opposition to Artabanus. 

Tacit. Ann. 6, &c. A keepei of the royal 

treasures at Persepolis, who offered to sur- 
render to Alexander the Great. Curt. 5, c* 5, 
&c. — A king of Armenia, in the reign of 
Nero.- ■ A son of Phraates, &c. 

Tiris, a general of the Thracians, who op- 
posed Antiochus. Pokj&n. 4. 

Tiro, 



Trito, Tull ins, a freod-man of Cicero, great- 
ly esteemed by liis master for his learning 
snrl good qualities. It is said that he invented 
short-hand writing among the Homans. lie 
wrote the life of Cicero, and other treatises 
now lost. Cic. ad Att. &c. 

Tirynthia, a name given to Alcmcna, 
because* she lived at Tiivnthus. Ovid, Met, 
6 . 

Tiiiyntiius, a town of Argoiis in the Pe- 
loponnesus, founded by Tyrinx, son of Argus. 
Hercules generally resided there, whence he 
is called Tirynthius herns. Paus. 2, c. 16 
& 25. — Plin. 4, c. 5. — JElian . V, H. 5, c. 
15 & 49. — Virg. JEn . 7, v. 662. — SB. 8, v. 
217. 

Tisjeum, a mountain of Thessaly. Polr/h. 

Tisagoras, a brother of Miltiades, called 
also Stesagoras. C, 27ep. hi Milt . 

Tisamenes, or Tisabienus, a son of 
Orestes and Hermlone, the daughter of, Me- 
nclaus, who succeeded on the throne of Ar- 
gos and Laced jui non. The Heraclidce en- 
tered his kingdom in the third year of his 
leign, and he was obliged to retire with his fa- 
mily into Achaia. lie was some time after 
killed in a battle against the lonians, near 
Helice. Apollod. % c. 7. — Paus. 3, c. 1. 1* 7, 

c. 1. A king of Thebes, son of Ther- 

sander, and grandson of Polynices. The fu- 
ries who continually persecuted the house of 
(Edipus, permitted him to live in tranquillity, 
but they tormented his son and successor 
Aulesion, and obliged him to retire to Doris. 

Paus. 3, c. 5. 1. 9, c. 6 A native of Elis, 

crowned twice at the Olympic games. Paus. 3, 

c, 11. 

Tis andrus, one of the Greeks concealed 
with Ulysses in the wooden horse. Some sup- 
pose him to be the same as Thersander, the 
son of Polynices. Virg. JEn . %. v. 26 1 . 

Tisarchus, a friend of Agathocles, by 
whom he was murdered, &c. Polycen. 5. 

Tisdra, a town of Africa. Cces. Afr. 76. 

Tisiarus, a town of Africa. 

Tisias, an ancient philosopher of Sicily, 
considered by some as the inventor of rhe- 
toric, Sec. Cic. de inv. 2, c. 2. Orat. 1, 
c# 18.^ 

TisIphone, one of the Furies, daughter 
of Nox and Acheron, who was the minister 
of divine vengeance upon mankind, and vi- 
sited them with plagues and diseases, and 
punished the wicked in Tartarus. She was 
represented with a whip in her hand, serpents 
liung from her head, and were wreathed 
round her arms instead of bracelets. By 
Juno's direction she attempted to prevent 
the landing of Io in Egypt, but the god of 
the Nile repelled her, and obliged her to 

retire to hell. Slat. Theb. 1, v. 59 Virg. 

G. 5, 552. AS 1 1 . (5, v. 555. — Jfforat . 1, Sat. 8, 

v. 34. A daughter of Alcmason and 

Manta 

TisitmoNus, a man who conspired against 
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Alexander, tyrant of Phone, and sefoed the 
sovereign power, &c. Bind. 1 6. 

Tissa, now Uandnzzo, a town of Sicily, 
4S77. 14, v. 268. — Cic . fWr. 3 , c. 38. 

Tissauknus. [ Fid. Tisamenus.] 

Tissaphfrnes, an ofHeor of Darius. — 

A satrap of Persia, commander of the forces 
of Artaxerxes, at the battle of Cunaxa, 
against Cyrus. It was by his valor and in- 
trepidity that the king's forces gained the 
victory, and for this he obtained the daugh- 
ter of Artaxerxes in marriage, and all the 
provinces of which Cyrus was governor, llis 
popularity did not long continue, and the king 
ordered him to be put to death when he 
had been conquered by Agesilaus, 595 B. C. 

C. j\ r ep. An officer in the army of Cyrus, 

killed by Artaxerxes at the battle of Cunaxa. 

Pint. 

Tit^ea, the mother of the Titans. She 
is supposed to be the same as Thca, Rhea, 
Terra, Sec. 

Titan, or Titanus, a son of Coelus and 
Terra, brother to Saturn and ITyperion. He 
was the eldest of the children of Coelus ; but 
he gave his brother Saturn the kingdom of 
the world, provided he raised no male children. 
When the birth of Jupiter was concealed, 
Titan made war against Saturn, and with the 
assistance of his brothers, the Titans, he impri- 
soned him till lie was replaced on the tin one 
by his son Jupiter. This tradition is recorded 
by Lactantius a Christian writer, who took 
it from the dramatic compositions of Ennius 
now lost. None of the ancient mythologists, 
such as Apollodorus, Hesiod, Hyginus, &c. 
have made mention of Titan. Titan is a 
name applied to Saturn by Orpheus and Lu- 
cian ; to the sun by Virgil and Ovid ; and 
to Prometheus by Juvenal Ovid. Met. 1, 
v. 10. — Juv. 14, v. 33. — Diod. 5. — Paus. 2, 
c. 11.— Orpheus ECymn. 13. — Virg. JEn, 4, 
v. 1 1 9. 

Titana, a town of Sicyonia in Pelopon- 
nesus. Titanus reigned there. A man 

skilled in astronomy. Paus . 2, c. 1 1. 

Titaner, a name given to the sons of 
Coelus and Terra. They were 45 in number, 
according to the Egyptians. Apollodorus 
mentions 15, Hyginus 6, and Hesiod 20, 
among whom are the Titanides. The most 
known of the Titans are Saturn, Hyperion, 
Oceanus, Japetus, Cottus, and Briareus, to 
whom Horace adds, Typhocus, Mimas, ^or- 
phyrion, Rhoetus, and Enceladus, who are 
by other mythologists reckoned among the 
giants. They were all of a gigantic stature 
and with proportionable strengtlu They 
were treated with great cruelty by Coelus, 
and confined in the bowels of the earth, till 
their mother pitied their misfortunes, and 
armed them against their father. Saturn, 
with a scythe, cut off the genitals of his fatheg 
as he was going to unite himself to Terra, 
and threw them into the sea, and from the 
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froth sprang a new deity, called Venus ; as 
also Alecto, Tisiphonc, and Megsora, ac- 
cording to Apollodorus. When Saturn suc- 
ceeded his father, he married Ilhea ; but he 
devoured all his male children, as he had 
been informed by an oracle, that he should 
he dethroned by them as a punishment for 
his cruelty to his father. The wars of the 
Titans against the gods are very celebrated 
in mythology. They are often confounded 
with that of the giants ; but it is to be ob- 
served, that the war of the Titans was against 
Saturn, and that of the giants against Ju- 
piter. Hesiod. Tkeog. 155, &c. — Apol- 
lod. 1, c. 1. — JEsclufl. in Prom. — Callim . 
in Dei. 17. — Diod. 1. — Ift/gm. pi ef. fab. 

Titania, a patronymic applied to Pjnhii, 
as grand-daughter of Titan, and likewise to 
Diana. Ovid. Met. 1, v. 5D5. 1. 2, &c. 

TitanIpfs, the daughters of Ccelus and 
Terra: reduced in number to rix according 
to Orpheus. The most celebrated were Tc- 
tliys, Themis, Dione, Thea, Mnemosyne, 
Ops, Cybele, Vesta, Phoebe, and Rhea. 
Hesiod. Tkeog, 1 55, &c. — Apollod. 1, c. 1. 

Titan us, a river in Peloponnesus, with a 
town and mountain of the same name. 

Titakksus, a river of Thessaly, called 
also Euiotas, flowing into the Peneus, but 
without mingling its thick and turbid waters 
with the transparent stream. From the un- 
wholesomeness of its water, it was considered 
as deriving its source from the Styx. Lucan. 
6, v. 576. — Homer . II. 2, an. 258. — Strati. 

8 Pans. 8, c. 1 8. 

Titenus, a river of Colchis falling into 
the Euxine sea. Apollon. 4. 

Titijfniwa, a festival of Sparta, in which 
nurses, conveyed male infants en- 

trusted to their charge, to the temple of 
Diana, where they sacrificed young pigs. 
During the time of the solemnity, they 
generally danced and exposed themselves 
in ridiculous postures; there were also 
some entertainments given near the temple, 
Where' tents' were erected. Each had a sepa- 
rate portion allotted him, together with a 
small loaf, a piece of new cheese, part of the 
enti ails of the victims, and figs, beans, and 
green vetches, instead of sweetmeats. 

TitwcSnus, a son of Laomedon, king of 
Troy, by Strymo, the daughter of the Sca- 
mander. He was so beautiful that Aurora 
became enamoured of him, and carried him 
away. He had by her Memnon and iEma- 
thion. lie begged of Aurora to bo immor- 
tal, and, the goddess granted it ; but as he 
liad forgotten to ask the vigor, youth, and 
beauty which he then enjoyed, he soon grew 
old, infirm, and decrepid ; and as life be- 
came insupportable to him, he prayed Aurora 
to remove him from the world. As he could 
not die, the goddess changed him into a ci- 
cada, or grasshopper, Apollod. 5, c. 5. — 
Virg. G. 1, v. 447. JEn, 4, v. 585. 1. 8, v. 
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S84. — Hesiod. Theog. 984. — Diod. 1 . — ■ 
Ovid. Fast. 1, v. 46 J. 1. 9, v. 40;!. — Horat. 
1, od. 28. 1, 2, od. 16. 

Tithorea, one of the tops of Parnassus. 
Herodot. 8, c. 82. 

Tcthraustes, a Persian satrap, B. C, 
595, oidercd to minder Tissaphei nes by Ar- 
taxerxes. lie succeeded to the offices which 
the slaughtered favorite enjoyed. He was 
defeated by the Athenians under Cimon.— 
An officer in the Persian couit, He. The 
name was common to some of the superior 
officeis of state in the court of Aitaxerxes. 
Plut. — C. Nep. m Dat. $ Comm. 

Titia, a deity among the Milesians. 

Titia i.i<\ dv magistiutdms, by P. Titius, 
the tribune, A. U. (\ 710. It ordained 
that a tiiumviiate of magistiates should be 
invested with consular power to preside over 
the republic for fi\e years. The persons 
chosen were Octavius, Antony and Lepidus*. 

Another, da provtruhs, which required 

that the provincial questors, like the consuls 
and praetors, should receive their provinces 
by lot. 

Titiana flavia, the wife of the emperor 
Portinax, disgraced herself by her debauch- 
eries and incontinence. After the murder 
of her husband she was reduced to poveity, 
and spent the rest of her life in an obscure 
retreat. 

Titian us, Attil. a noble Roman, put to 
death A. D. 156*. by the senate for aspiring 
to the purple. He was the only one pro- 
scribed during the reign of Antoninus Pius. 

A brother of Otho. 

Titii, priests of Apollo at Rome, who 
observed the flight of doves, and chow omens 
from it. ram o. dcL.L . 4, c. If. — Lucan. 
I, v. 602. 

Titinius, a tribune of the people in the 

first ages of the republic. A friend of 

Cassius, who killed himself. One of the 

slaves who revolted at Capua. He betrayed 
his trust to the Roman generals. 

Titius Fkocui.uk, a Roman knight, ap- 
pointed to watch Messalina. Tacit. 1 1, Ann. 

c. 55. A tribune of the people who 

enacted the Titian law. — — An orator of a 
very dissolute character. — One of Pom- 
pey’s murderers. One of Antony’s of- 
ficers. A man who foretold a victory to 

Sylla. Septiminus, a poet in the Au- 
gustan age, who distinguished himself by his 
lyric and tragic compositions, now lost. 
Hwat. I, tp. 5, v. 9. 

Titoiimus, a shepherd of vEiolia called 
another Jhrcuk‘s, on account of his prodi- 
gious strength. He w r as stionger than his 
contemporary, Milo of Crotona, as he could 
lift on his shoulders a stone which the Croto- 
nian moved with difficulty. AH km. V. H* 
12, c* 22. — Herodot. G, c. 127, 

Tit mu us, a friend of Julia Silana, who 
informed against Agrippina, & c. Tacit. Ann • 
3 K 15.— 



13* — — A lieutenant of Caesar in Gaul, killed 
byAmbiorix. Cccs. beU. G. 5, c 29, Sc. 

Titus Vespasian us, son of Vespasian 
and Flavia Domitilla, became known by his 
valor in the Roman annies, particularly at 
the siege of Jerusalem. In the 79th year 
of the Christian era, he was invested with the 
imperial purple, and the Roman people had 
every reason to expect in him the barbaii- 
ties of a Tiberius, and the debaucheries of a 
Nero. While in the house of Vespasian, 
Titus had been distinguished for his extrava- 
gance and incontinence ; his attendants were 
the most abandoned and dissolute ; and it 
seemed that he wished to be superior to the 
rest of the world in the gratification of every 
impure desire, and in every unnatural vice. 
From such a private character which still 
might be curbed by the authority and ex- 
ample of a father, ^hat could be expected 
but tyranny and oppression ? Yet Titus be- 
came a model of virtue, and in an age and 
office in which others wish to gratify all their 
appetites, the emperor abandoned his usual 
profligacy, he forgot his debaucheries, and 
Berenice, whom he had loved with uncom- 
mon ardor, even to render himself despised 
by the Roman people, was dismissed from 
his presence. When raised to the throne, he 
thought himself bound to be the father of 
his people, the guardian of virtue, and the 
patron of liberty ; and Titus is, perhaps, the 
only monarch who, when invested with un- 
controlable power, bade adieu to those 
vices, those luxuries and indulgences, 
which as a private man he never ceased to 
gratify. He was moderate in his entertain- 
ments, and though he often refused the do- 
nations which were due to sovereignty, no 
emperor was ever more generous and magni- 
ficent than Titus. All informers were ba- 
nished from his presence, and even severely 
punished. A reform was made in the judi- 
cial proceedings, and trials were no longer 
permitted to be postponed for years. The 
public edifices were repaired, and baths were 
erected for the convenience of the people. 
Spectacles were exhibited, and the Roman 
populace were gratified with the sight of a 
naval combat in the ancient naumachia, and 
the sudden appearance of 5000 wild beasts 
brought into the circus for their amusement. 
To do good to his subjects was the ambition 
of Titus, and it was at the recollection that 
he had done no service, or granted no favor 
one day, that he exclaimed m the memorable 
words of My friends* I have lost a day / A 
continual wish to be benevolent and kind, 
made him popular ; and it will not be won- 
dered, that he who could say that he had ra- 
ther die himself, than be the cause of the de- 
struction of one of his subjects, was called the 
love and delight of mankind. Two of the 
senators conspired against his life, but the 
emperor disregarded their attempts; he made 
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them his friends by kindness, and like an- 
other Nerva, presented them with a swi rd to 
destroy him. During his reign, Rome was 
three days on fire, the towns of Campania 
were destroyed by an eruption of Vesuvius, 
and the empire was visited by a pestilence 
which carried away an infinite number of in- 
habitants. In this time of public calamity, 
the emperor’s benevolence and philantlnopy 
were conspicuous. Titus comforted the af- 
flicted as a father, he alleviated their dis- 
tresses by his liberal bounties, and as if they 
were but one family, he exerted himself for 
the good and preservation of the whole. The 
Romans, however, had not long to enjoy the 
favors of this magnificent prince. Titus was 
taken ill, and as lie retired into the country 
of the Sabines to his father’s house, his in- 
disposition was increased by a burning fever. 
He lifted his eyes to heaven, and with modest 
submission complained of the severity of fate 
which removed him from the world when 
young, where he had been employed in mak- 
ing a grateful people happy. He died the 
13th of September, A. D. 81, in the 43 st 
year of his age, after a reign of two years, 
two months, and 20 days. The news of his 
death was received with lamentations ; Rome 
was filled with tears, and all looked upon 
themselves as deprived of the most benevolent 
of fathers. After him Dotnitian ascended the 
throne, not without incurring the suspicion of 
having hastened his brother’s end, by ordering 
him to be placed, during his agony, in a tub 
full of snow, where he expired. Domitian 
has also been accused of raising commotions, 
and of making attempts to dethrone his bro- 
ther; but Titus disregarded them, and for- 
gave the offender. Some authors have re- 
flected with severity upon the cruelties which 
Titus exercised against the Jews ; but though 
certainly a disgrace to the benevolent featuies 
of his character, we must consider him as an 
instrument in the hands of Providence, ex- 
erted for the punishment of a wicked and 
infatuated people, Joseph, JB, J, 7, c. 16, 
&c. — Suetonius . — Dio . &c. 

Titus Tatius, a king of the Sabines. 
[ Vid. Tatius.] — Livius, a celebrated his 1 - 

torian. [ Vid . Livius.] A son of Junius 

Brutus, put to death by order of his father, 
for conspiring to restore the Tarquins. — 
A friend of Coriolanus. — A native of 
Crotona, engaged in Catiline’s conspiracy. 

TiTThtus, a shepherd introduced in Vir- 
gil’s eclogues, &c. A large mountain of 

Crete. 

Tit yus, a celebrated giant, son of Terra; 
or, according to others, of Jupiter, by Elara, 
the daughter of Orchomenos. He was of such 
a prodigious size, that his mother died in tra- 
vail after Jupiter had drawn her from the 
bowels of the earth, where she had been con- 
cealed during her pregnancy to avoid the 
anger of Juno. Tityus attempted to offer 
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violence to Latona, but the goddess delivered 
herself from his importunities, by calling to 
her assistance her children, who killed the 
giant with their arrows. He was placed in 
hell, where a serpent continually devoured 
his liver ; or, according to others, where vul- 
tures perpetually fed upon his entrails, which 
gi ew again as soon as devoured. It is said 
that Tityus covered nine acres when stretched 
on the ground. He had a small chapel with 
an altar in the island of Euboea. Apollod. J , 
c. 4. — Find. Pyth . 4. — Homer . Od. 7, v. 525. 
1. 11, v. 575. — Apollon. , Rh. 1, v. 182, Sec . 
*— Virg. JEn. 6, v. 52 5. — Horat . 5, Od. 4, 
v. 77. — Hi/gin. fab. 55. — Ovid . Met. 4, 
v. 457. — Tibull. 1, cl. 5, v. 75. 

Turn, or Tion, a maritime town of Papli- 
lagonia, built by the Milesians. Mela, 1, 
c. 9. 

Tlepolfmus, a son of Hercules and As- 
tyochia, boin at Argos. lie left his native 
country after the accidental murder of Li- 
cymnius, and letired to Rhodes, by order 
of the oracle, where he was chosen king 
as being one of the sons of Hercules. He 
went to the Trojan war with nine ships, and 
was killed by Sarpedon. There were some 
festivals established at Rhodes in his honor, 
called Tlepolemia, in which men and boys con- 
tended. The victors were rewarded with 
poplar crowns. Homer . II. — Apollod. 2, c. 7. 

— Diod. 5. — Hygin. fab. 97. One of 

Alexander’s generals, who obtained Carmania 
at the general division of the Macedonian em- 
pire. Diod. 18. An Egyptian general, 

who forished B. C. 207. 

Tmarus, a Rutulian in die wars of iEneas. 

Virg. JEn. 9, v. 685. A mountain of 

Tliesprotia, called To mams by Pliny. 

Taiotus, a king of Lydia, who married 
Omphale, and was son of Sipylus and Chtlio- 
nia. He offered violence to a young nymph 
called Arriphe, at the foot of Diana’s altar, 
for which impiety he was afterwards killed 
by a bull. The mountain on which he was 
buried bore his name. Apollod . 2, c. 6. — 

Ovid. Met . 11, fab. 4* Hygin • fab. 1£)1. 

A town of Asia Minor, destroyed by an 

earthquake. A mountain of Lydia, now 

j Bouzdag, on which the river Pactolus rises, 
The air was so wholesome near Tmolus, 
that the inhabitants generally lived to their 
150th year. The neighbouring country was 
very fertile, and produced many vines, saf- 
fron, and odoriferous flowers. Slrab. 15, &c. 

— Herodot. 1, c. 84, &c. — Ovid. Met. 2, &c. 
~-Sil. 7. v. 210. — Virg. G . 1, v. 56. 1. 2, 
v. 98. 

Tog at a, an epithet applied to a certain 
part of Gaul where the inhabitants were dis- 
tinguished by the peculiarity of their dress. 
[ Vid . Gallia.] 

Togonius Gallus, a senator of ignoble 
birth, devoted to the interest of Tiberius, 
whom he flattered, &e. Tacit. Ann. 6, c. 2. 
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Tolbiacum, a town of Gallia ISulgica, 
south of Juiiers. 

Tolenus, a river of Latium, now Salto, 
falling into the Vclinus. Ovid. Fust. 9, 
v. 561. 

Toj-etum, now Toledo , a town of Spain on 
the Tagus. 

Tolistoboii, a people of Galatia in Asia, 
descended from the Boii of Gaul. Flin. 5, 
52. — Lay. 58, c. 15 & 16. 

Tollentinum, a town of Picenum. Flin. 
5, c. 15. 

Tolmides, an Athenian officer, defeated 
and killed in a battle in Boeotia, 477 B. C. 
Poly am. 7. 

Tolosa, now Toulouse , the capital of Lan- 
guedoc, a town of Gallia Narbonensis, which 
became a Roman colony under Augustus, 
and was afterwards celebrated for the cul- 
tivation of the sciences. Minerva had there 
a rich temple, which Csepio the consul plun- 
dered, and as he was never after fortunate, 
the words aurum Tolosanum became pro- 
verbial. Cess. Red. G. — Mela, 2, c. 5. — 
Cic. de Nat. D. 5, c. 20. 

Tolumnus, an augur in the army of Tur- 
nus against iEneas. Virg. JEn.. 11, v. 429. 
— - A king of Veil, killed by Cor. Cossus 
after he had ordered the ambassadors of Rome 
to be assassinated. Liu. 4, c. 1 9. 

Tolus, a man whose head was found in 
digging for the foundation of the capitol, in 
the reign of Tarquin, whence the Romans 
concluded that their city should become the 
head or mistress of the world. 

Tomjeum, a mountain of Peloponnesus. 
Thucyd. 

Tomauus or Tmarus. [ Vid. Tmarus.] 

Tom isa, a country between Cappadocia and 
Taurus. Strabo. 

Tom os, or Tomi, a town situate on the 
western shores of the Euxine sea, about 56 
miles from the mouth of the Danube. The 
word is derived from vtf&vu, seco, because 
Medea, as it is said, cut to pieces the body of 
her brother Absyrius there. It is celebrated 
as being the place where Ovid was banished 
by Augustus. Tomos was the capital of 
lower Mcosia, founded by a Milesian colony, 
B. C. 655. — Strab. 7- — Apollod. 1, c. 9* — 
Mala, 2, c. 2. — Ovid, ex Pont . 4, el. 14, 
v. 59. — Trist. 5, el. 9, v. 55, &c. 

Tomtris. [ Vid. Thomyris.] 

Tonea, a solemnity observed at Samos. It 
was usual to carry Juno’s statue to the sea 
shore, and to offer cakes before it, and after- 
wards to replace it again in the temple. This 
was in commemoration of the theft of the 
Tyrrhenians, who attempted to carry away the 
statue of the goddess, but were detained in 
the harbour by an invisible force. 

Tohgiluus, an avaricious lawyer, &c. 
Juv. 7, v. 150. 

Topazos, an island in the Arabian gulf, 
anciently called Ophiodes from the quantity 
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of serpents that were there. The valuable 
stone called topaze is found there. Plin. 6, 
c. 20. 

Topiris, or Toprus, a town of Thrace. 

Torini, a people of Scythia. Valcr. 6, 

Torone, a town of Macedonia. Liv. 51, 
c. 45. Of Epirus. 

Torquata, one of the vestal virgins, daugh- 
ter of C. Silanus. She was a vestal for 64 
years. Tacit. 5, An. c. 69. 

Torquatus, a surname of Titus Manlius. 

[ Vid. Manlius ] — Silanus, an officer put 

to death by Nero. A governor of Ori- 

cum, in the interest of Pompoy. lie surren- 
dered to J. Cassar, and was killed in Africa. 

Hirt. Afnc . 96. An officer in Sylla’s 

army. A Roman sent ambassador to the 

court of Ptolemy Philometor of Egypt. 

Tortor, a surname of Apollo. He had a 
statue at Rome under that name. 

Torus, a mountain of Sicily, near Agri- 
gentum. 

Toryne, a small town near Actium. The 
word in the language of the country signifies 
a ladle , which gave Cleopatra occasion to 
make a pun when it fell into the hands of 
Augustus. Pint. in Ant. 

Toxandri, a people of Gallia Belgica. 
Plin. 4, c. 7 

Toxaridia, a festival at Athens, in ho- 
nor of Toxaris, a Scythian hero who died 
there. 

Toxeus, a son of CEneus, killed by his fa- 
ther. Apollod. 1, c. 8. 

ToxicrXte, a daughter of Thespius. 

Q. Trabea, a comic poet at Rome, in 
the age of Regulus. Some fragments of his 
poetry remain. Cic. in Tusc. 4, c. 51. Fin. 2, 
c. 4. 

Trachal ti s, M. Galerius, a consul in the | 
reign of Nero, celebrated for his eloquence 
as an orator, and for a majestic and command- 
ing aspect. Quintil. — Tacit . — One of 
the friends and ministers of Otho. 

Trachas, a town of Latium. Ovid. Met . 
15, v. 717. 

TrachInia, a small country of Phthiolis, 
on the bay of Malea, near mount (Eta. The 
capital was called Trachis, or Trachina, where 
Hercules went after he had killed Eunomus. 
Strab. 9. — -Apollod. 2, c. 7. — Ovid. Met . 11, 
v. 269. 

Trachonitis, a part of Judaea, on the 
other side of the Jordan. Plin. 5, c. 14. 

Tragurium, a town of Dalmatia on the 
sea. 

Tragus, a river of Arcadia, falling into 
the Alpheus. Pans. 8, c. 55. 

Trajanopous, a town of Thrace. A 

name given to Selinus of Cilicia, where 
Trajan died. 

Trajanus, (M. Ulpius Crinltus,^ a Ro- 
man emperor, bom at Italica in Spain. His 
great virtues, and his private as well as pub- 
lic character, and his services to the empire, 
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both as an officer, a governor, and a consul, 
recommended him to the notice of Nerva, 
who solemnly adopted him as his son; in- 
vested him during liis life-time with the im- 
perial purple, and gave him the name of Cce- 
sar and of Germanicus. A little time after 
Norva died, and the election of Trajan to 
the vacant throne was confirmed by the una- 
nimous rejoicings of the people, and the 
free concurrence of the armies on the con- 
fines of Germany and the banks of the Da- 
nube. The noble and independent beha- 
viour of Tiajan evinced the propriety and 
goodness of Nerva’s choice, and the attach- 
ment of the legions ; and the new emperor 
seemed calculated to ensure peace and do- 
mestic tranquillity to the extensive empire of 
Rome. A11 the actions of Trajan showed a 
good and benevolent prince, whose virtues 
truly merited the encomiums which the pen 
of an elegant and courteous panegyrist has 
paid Tlie barbarians continued quiet, and 
the hostilities which they generally displayed 
at the election of a new emperor whose mili- 
tary abilities they distrusted, were now few. 
Trajan, however, could not behold with satis- 
faction and unconcern, the insolence of the 
Dacians, who claimed from the Roman people 
a tribute which the cowardice of Domitian 
had offered. The sudden appearance of the 
emperor on the frontiers awed the barbarians 
to peace ; but Decebalus, their warlike mo- 
narch, soon began hostilities by violating the 
treaty. The emperor entered the enemy’s 
country, by throwing a bridge across Hie 
rapid stream of the Danube, and a battle 
was fought in which the slaughter was so 
great, that in the Roman camp linen was 
wanted to dress the wounds of the soldiers. 
Trajan obtained the victory, and Decebalus 
despairing of success destroyed himself, and 
Dacia became a province of Rome. That 
the ardor of the Roman soldiers in defeating 
their enemies might not cool, an expedition 
was undertaken into the east, and Partliia 
threatened with immediate war. Trajan 
passed through the submissive kingdom of 
Armenia, and by his well directed operations, 
made himself master of the provinces of As- 
syria and Mesopotamia. He extended his con- 
quests in the east, he obtained victories over 
unknown nations ; and when on the extre- 
mities of India, he lamented that he possessed 
not the vigor and youth of an Alexander, 
that lie might add unexplored provinces and 
kingdoms to the Roman empire. These suc- 
cesses in different parts of the world gained 
applause, and the senators were profuse in 
the honors they decreed to the conqueror. 
This, however, was but the blaze of tran- 
sient glory. Trajan had no sooner signified 
his intentions of returning to Italy, than the 
conquered barbarians appeared again in arms, 
and the Roman empire did not acquire one 
, single acre of territory from the conquests 
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of Tier sovereign in the east. The return of 
tlie emperor towards Rome was hastened by 
indisposition, he stopped in Cilicia, and in 
the town of Selinus, which afterwaids was 
called Trajanopolis, he was seized with a flux, 
and a few days after expired, in the begin- 
ning of August, A. D. 117, after a reign of 
19 years, six months, and 15 days, in the 
64th year of his age. He was succeeded on 
the throne by Adiian, whom the empress 
Plotina introduced to the Roman armies, as 
the adopted son of her husband. The ashes of 
Trajan were carried to Rome, and deposited 
under the stately column which he had erect- 
ed a few years before. Under this emperor 
the Romans enjoyed tranquillity, and for a 
moment supposed that their prospeiity was 
complete under a good and virtuous sovei eign. 
Trajan was fond of populai ity, and he merited 
it. The sounding titles of Optimus, and the 
father of his countiy, were not unworthily 
bestowed upon a prince who was equal to the 
greatest generals of antiquity, and who, to 
indicate his affability, and his wish to listen 
to the just complaints of his subjects, distin- 
guished his palace by the inscription of the 
miblic palace . Like other emperors he did 
not receive with an air of unconcern the 
homage of his friends, but rose from his seat 
and went cordially to salute them. He re- 
fused the statues which the flattery of favo- 
rites wished to erect to him, and he ridi- 
culed the follies of an enlightened nation, 
that could pay adoration to cold inanimate 
pieces of marble. His public entry into Rome 
gained him the hearts of the people, he ap- 
peared on foot, and shewed himself an ene- 
my to parade and an ostentatious equipage. 
When in his camp, he exposed himself to 
the fatigues of war, like the meanest soldier, 
and crossed the most barren desarts and ex- 
tensive plains on foot, and in his dress and 
food displayed all the simplicity which once 
gained the approbation of the Romans in 
their countryman Fabricius. All the oldest 
soldiers he knew by their own name, he con- 
versed with them with great familiarity, and 
never retired to his tent before he had vi- 
sited the camp, and by a personal attendance 
convinced himself of the vigilance and the 
security of his army. As a friend he "was 
not less distinguished than as a general. He 
had a select number of intimates, whom he 
visited with freedom and openness, and at 
whose tables he partook many a moderate 
repast without form or ceremony. His con- 
- fidenco, however, in the good intentions of 
others, was. perhaps, carried to excess. I Us 
favorite Sura had once been accused of at- 
tempts upon his life, but Trajan disregarded 
tlie infonner, and as he was that same day 
invited to the house of the supposed conspi- 
rator, he went thither early. To try farther 
the sincerity of Sura, he ordered himself to 
he shaved by his barber, to have a medici- 
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nal application made to his eyes by tlie hand 
of his surgeon, and to bailie together with 
him. The public works of Trajan are also 
celebrated, he opened fiec and easy com- 
munications between the cities of bis pro- 
vinces, he planted many colonies, and fin-. 
nished Home with all the corn and provisions 
which could prevent a famine in the time 
of calamity. It was by his diiections, Clint 
the architect Apollodorus built that celebrated 
column which is still to be seen at Rome, 
under the name of Trajan’s column. The 
area on which it stands was made by tlie 
labors of men, and the height of the pillar 
proves that a large hill 144 feet high w r as 
lomoved at a great expence, A. D. 114, to 
commemorate the victories of the reigning 
prince. Ilis persecutions of the Chustiaus 
were stopped by the intei ference of the hu- 
mane Pliny, but he was unusually se- 
vere upon the Jews, who had barbaiously 
murdered 200,000 of his subjects, and even 
fed upon the flesh of the dead. Ilis vices 
have been obscurely seen through a reign 
of continued splendor and popularity, yet 
he is accused of incontinence and many 
unnatural indulgences. lie was too much 
addicted to drinking, and his w r ish to be 
styled lord has been censured by those who 
admired the dissimulated moderation, and tlie 
modest claims of an Augustus. Plui. pan eg. 
$ c. — Dio. Cass . — Eutrop. — Ammian . — Spar . 

tian. — Joseph . Dell. J. — Victor. Ihe 

father of the emperor, who likewise bore the 
name of Trajan, was honored with the con 
sulship and a triumph, and tlie rank of a 

patrician by tlie emperor Vespasian 

A general of the emperor Valens. A son 

of the emperor JDecius. 

Tkaj&ctus Rheni, now Utrecht , the ca- 
pital of one of the provinces of Holland. 

Tralles, a town of Lydia , now Sultan - 

hisar. Juv. 5, v. 70. — Lip. 57, c. 45. * 

A people of Illyricum. 

TuANSTiBEititfA, a part of the city of 
Rome, on one side of the Tiber. Mount 
Vatican was in that part of the city. Mart . 2. 
e p. 109. 

Tit a bezus, a city of Pontus, built by the 
people of Sinope, now called Trcbizond. It 
had a celebrated harbour on the Euxine sea, 
and became famous under tlie emperors of tlie 
eastern empiie, of which it was for some time 
tlie magnificent capital. Tacit. H. 3, c. 47* — 

Plin. 6, c. 4. A town of Arcadia near the 

Alpheus. It received its name from a son <& 
Lycaon. Applied. 5 , c. 8. 

Thasxmenus. [ Fid. Thrasymenus.] 

Teasuixus, a man who taught Tiberius 
astrology at Rhodes, &c. 

Tea ulus Montanus, a Roman knight, 
one of Messalina’s favorites, put to death by 
Claudius. Tacit . A. 11, c. 56. 

The ba, 8 town of the JEqui. P/in. 3, 
c. 12. 
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C. Trkuatjus Tfstas, a man banished 
by Julius Caesar for following the interest of 
Pompey, and recalled by the eloquence of 
Cicero. He was afterwards reconciled to 
Cfesar. Trebatius was not less distinguished 
for his learning than for his integrity, his mi- 
litary experience, and knowledge of law. He 
wrote nine books on religious ceremonies, and 
treatises on civil law ; and the verses that he 
composed proved lmn a poet of no inferior 
consequence. Ilorat. % Sat . 1, v. 4. 

Tkfbellianus, (C. Annius,) a pirate who 
proclaimed himself emperor of Rome, A. D. 
264. He was defeated and slain in Isauria, 
by the lieutenants of Galiienus. 

Trebellienus, Rufus, a praetor appoint- 
ed governor of the children of king Cotys, 

by Tiberius. A tribune who opposed the 

Gabinian law. ■ - — A Roman who numbered 
the inhabitants of Gaul. He was made go- 
vernor of Britain. Tacit, A. 6, c. 59. 

Trebellius, Pollio, a Latin historian, 
who wrote an account of the lives of the em- 
perors. The beginning of this history is 
lost j part of the reign of Valerian, and the 
life of the two Gallieni, with the 3Q tyrants, 
are the only fragments remaining. He flo- 
rished A. JD. 305. 

Trebia, a river of Cisalpine Gaul, rising 
in the Appenines, and falling into the Po, at 
Jie west of Placentia. 1 1 is celebrated for the 
victory which Annibal obtained there over 
the forces of L. Sempronius, the Roman con- 
sul. Sit, 4, v. 486. — Lucan, 2, v. 46. — Liu, 

21, c. 54 & 56. A town of Latium. Liu. 

2, c. 59. of Campania. Id. 23, c. 14. 

— — of Umbria. Plin. 5, c. 14. 

Trebius, an officer in Caesar’s army in 

Gaul. A parasite in Domitian’s reign. 

Juv . 4. 

The bo NLA. lex, de provinciis, by L. Tre- 
bonius the tribune, A. U. C. 698. It gave 
Caesar the chief command in Gaul for five 
years longer than was enacted by the Vati- 
nian law, and in this manner prevented the 
senators from recalling or superseding him. 

Another by the same on the same year, 

conferred tire command of the provinces of 
Syria and Spain on Cassius and Pompey, for 
5 years. Din Cass. 59. — Another by L. 
Trebonius, the tribune, A. U. C. 505, which 
confirmed the election of the tribunes in the 
hands of the Roman people. Liv. 5 & 5. 

Trebonius, a soldier remarkable for his 
continence, &c. — — Caius, one of Caesar’s 
friends, made through his interest praetor and 
consul. He was afterwards one of his bene- 
factor’s murderers. He was killed by Do- 
labella at Smyrna. Cues. Belt. 5, c. 17.— 
Cic. in Phil. 11, c. 2. — Paterc . 56 & 69. — • 
Liu. 119. — Dio. 47. — Ilorat . 1, Sat. 4, 

v. 14. Garucianus, a governor of Africa, 

who put to death the proconsul Ciodius Ma- 
cer, by Galba’s orders. Taut. H. 1, c. 7. 

A tribune whe proposed a law at Rome, 
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and imprisoned Cato, because he opposed it. 

I One of the adherents of Marius. A 

man caught in adultery, and severely pu- 
nished in the age of Horace. 

Trebula, a town of the Sabines, cele- 
brated for cheese. The inhabitants were 
called Trebulani. Cic. in Agr. 2, c. 25. — 
Liu. 25. — Plin. 3, c. 5 & 12. — Martial. 5, 
ep. 72. — — Another in Campania. Liu. 23, 
c. 59. 

Trerus, a river of Latium, falling into the 
Liris. 

Tres Tabfrn^e, a place on the Appian 
road, where travellers look refreshment. Cic. 
A. 1, ep. 13. 1 2, ep. 10 & 11. 

Treveri, a town and people of Belgium, 
now called Tears. Mela , 5, c. 2. 

Triaria, a woman well known for her 
cruelty. She was the wife of L. Vitellius. 
Tacit. H. 1 & 5. 

C. Triarius, an orator commended by 
Cicero. — — A friend of Pompey. He had 
for some time the care of the war in Asia 
against Mithridates, whom he defeated, and 
by whom he was aftei wards beaten. He was 
killed in the civil wars of Pompey and Caesar. 
Ccps. BeU. Civ. 3, c. 5. 

Trxballi, a people of Thrace ; or, ac- 
cording to some, of Lower Mcesia. They 
were conquered by Philip, the father of Alex- 
ander ; and some ages after, they maintained 
a long war against the Roman emperors 
Plin. 

Triboci, a people of Alsace in Gaul, 
Tacit, in Germ . 28. 

Tribulium, a town of Dalmatia. 

Tribuni, Plebis, magistrates at Rome, 
created in the year U. C. 261, when the 
people after a quarrel with the senators had 
retired to Mons Sacer. The two first were 
C. Licinius, and L. Albinius, but their num- 
ber was soon after raised to five, and 37 years 
after to 10, which remained fixed. Their 
office was annual, and as the first had been 
created on the 4th of the ides of December, 
that day was ever after chosen for the elec- 
tion. Their power, though at first small, and 
granted by the patricians to appease the mo- 
mentary seditions of the populace, soon be- 
came formidable, and the senators repented 
too late of having consented to elect magis- 
trates, who not only preserved the rights of 
the people, but could summon assemblies, 
propose laws, stop the consultations of the se- 
nate, and even abolish their decrees by the 
word Veto. Their approbation was also ne- 
cessary to confirm the senatus consulta , and 
this was done by affixing the letter T under 
it. If any irregularity happened in the state, 
their power was almost absolute ; they criti- 
cized the conduct of all the public magistrates, 
and even dragged a consul to prison, if the 
measures he pursued were hostile to the peace 
of Rome. The dictator alone was their su- 
perior, but when that magistrate was elected, 
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the office of tribune was not, like that of all 
other inferior magistrates, abolished while he 
continued at the head of the state. The 
people paid them so much defeience, that 
their person was held sacred, and thence they 
were always called SacrosanctL To strike 
them was a capital crime, and to interrupt 
them while they spoke in the assemblies, 
called for the immediate interference of 
power. The marks by which they were dis- 
tinguished from other magistrates were not 
very conspicuous. They wore no particular 
dress, only a beadle called viator marched be- 
fore them. They never sat in the senate, 
though some time after, their office entitled 
them to the rank of senators. Yet great as 
their power might appear, they received a 
heavy wound from their number, and as their 
consultations and resolutions were of no 
effect if they were not all unanimous, the 
senate often took advantage of their avaiice, 
and by gaining one of them by bribes, they, 
as it were, suspended the authority of the 
rest. The office of tribune of the people, 
though at first deemed mean and servile, was 
afterwards one of the first steps that led to 
more honorable employments, and as no pa- 
trician was permitted to canvass for the tri- 
buneship, we find many that descended 
among the plebeians to exercise that import- 
ant office. From the power with which they 
were at last invested by the activity, the in- 
trigues, and continual applications of those 
who were in office, they became almost ab- 
solute in the state, and it has been properly 
observed, that they caused far greater troubles 
than those which they were at first created to 
silence. Sylla, when raised to the dictator- 
ship, gave a fatal blow to the authority of the 
tribunes, and by one of his decrees, they were 
no longer permitted to harangue and inflame 
the people ; they could make no laws ; no 
appeal lay to their tribunal, and such as had 
been tribunes were not permitted to solicit for 
the other offices of the state. This disgrace, 
however, was but momentary, at the death of 
the tyrant the tribunes recovered their privi- 
leges by means of Cotta and Pompey the 
Great. The office of tribune remained in 
full force till the age of Augustus, who, to 
make himself more absolute, and his person 
sacred, conferred the power and office upon 
himself, whence he was called tribunitia 
potestate donatus . His successors on the 
tin-one imitated his example, and as the 
emperor was the real and official tribune, 
such as were appointed to the office were 
merely nominal without power or privilege. 
Under Constantine the tribuneship was to- 
tally abolished. The tribunes were never 
pcimitted to sleep out of the city, except at 
the Ferus Latinos, when they went with other 
magistrates to offer sacrifices upon a moun- 
tain near Alba, Their houses were always 
open, and they received every complaint, and 
wore ever ready to redress the wrong, of 
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their constituents. Their authority was not 

extended beyond the walls of the city. 

There were also other ofiieei s who bore the 
name of tribunes, such as the tnbiud mUitinn 
or militares , who commanded a division of 
the legions. They were empowered to de- 
cide all quarrels that might arise in the army, 
they took caie of the camp, and gave the 
watch word. There were only three at fiist, 
chosen by Romulus, but the number was at 
last increased to six in every legion After 
the expulsion of the Tarquins, they were 
chosen by the consuls ; but afterwards the 
right of electing them was divided between 
the people and the consuls. They were ge- 
nerally of senatorian and equestrian families, 
and the former were called latidavii, and the 
latter angu&tidani fi om their peeuliai diess. 
Those that were chosen by the consuls were 
called liutuh , because the right of the consuls 
to elect them was confirmed by Rutulus, and 
those elected by the people were called Cornu 
tiati, because chosen in tho Comitia. They 
wore a golden ring, and were in office no 
longer than six months. When the consuls 
were elected, it was usual to chusc M tri- 
bunes from the knights, who had seived five 
years in the army, and who wore called 
junioresj and ten from the people who had 
been in ten campaigns, who were called 

senior es. There were also some officers 

called tnbuni militnm con$ula?i potestate, 
elected instead of consuls, A. U. C» 310. 
They weie only three originally, but the 
number was afterwards encreased to six or 
more, according to the will and pleasure of 
the people and the emergencies of the state. 
Fart of them were plebeians, and the rest 
of patrician families. When they had sub- 
sisted for about 70 years, not without some 
interruption, the office was totally abolished, 
as the plebeians were admitted to share the 
consulship, and the consuls continued at the 
head of the state till the end of the common- 
wealth. The trdntni cohorlnim prastoii- 

anarunu were entrusted with the person of 
the emperor, which they guarded and pro- 
tected. - The tnbuni asrarii, were officers 

chosen from among the people, who kept the 
money which was to be applied to defray the 
expcnces of the army. The richest persons 
were always chosen, as much money was 
requisite for the pay of the soldiers. They 
were greatly distinguished in the state, and 
they shared with the senators and Roman 
knights the privileges of judging. They 
were abolished by Julius Caesar, but Augus- 
tus re-established them, and created ‘200 
more, to decide causes of smaller importance- 

The tribuni eelernm had the command 

of the guard which Romulus chose for the 
safety of his person. They were 100 in 
number, distinguished for their probity, their 
opulence, and their nobility. — — The tribum 
voiuptatuin were commissioned to take care 
of the amusements which were prepared for 
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the people, and that nothing might be want- 
ing in the exhibitions. This office was also 
honorable, 

T rica la, a fortified place at the south of 
Sicily, between Selinus and Agrigentum. 

14, v. 271. 

Tric asses, a people of Champagne in Gaul. 

Title a stIni, a people of Gallia Narbonensis. 
SU. 5, v. 466. — Lid . 21, c. 51 

Tricc^e, a town of Thessaly, where iEscu- 
lapius had a temple. The inhabitants went 
to the Tiojan war. Liv. 52, c. 15. — Homer, 
Jl — Phn . 4. c. 8. 

Trichonium, a town of iEtolia. 

Tricipitinus, f Vid. Lucretius.] 

Triclaria, a yearly festival celebrated by 
the inhabitants of three cities in Ionia, to ap- 
pease the anger of Diana Tnclaria, whose 
temple had been defiled by die adulterous com- 
merce of Menalippus and Cometho. It was 
usual to sacrifice a boy and a girl, but this 
barbarous custom was abolished by Eurypilus. 
The three cities were Aioe, Messatis, and 
Anthea, whose united labors had elected the 
temple of the goddess. Puus. 7, 1 9. 

Tricorii, a people of Gaul, now Dauphini. 
Up. 21, c. 51. 

Tricorytiius, a town of Attica. 

Tricrlna, a place of Arcadia, where ac- 
cording to some, Mercury was bom. Pans* 8. 
c. 16. 

Tridentum, a town of Cisalpine Gaul, now 
called Trent, and famous in history for the 
ecclesiastical council which sat there 1 8 years 
to regulate the affairs of the church, A. D. 1545. 

Trieterica, festivals in honor of Bacchus 
celebrated every thiee years, Virg. Mn. 4, 
v. 502. 

* Trifan um, a place of Latium near Si- 
nuessa. Liv. 8, c. 1 1. 

Tripoli n us, a mountain of Campania fa- 
mous for wine. Mart. 15, ep. 104.— •Plin. 14, 
c. 7. 

Trigemina, one of the Homan gates, so 
called because the three Horatii went through 
it against the Curiatii. Liv . 4, c. 16. 1. 55, 
c. 41. 1. 40, c. 51. 

Trinacria, or Tiunacris, one of the an- 
cient names of Sicily from its triangular form. 
Virg. JEn . 5, v, 584, &C. 

Trinium, a river of Italy falling into the 
Adriatic. 

Tkinobantes, a people of Britain in mo- 
dem Essex and Middlesex. Tacit, jinn, 14, 
c. 51. — Cess, G . 5, c. 20. 

Triooala, or Triocla, a town in the 
southern parts of Sicily. Sil. 14, v. 271. 

Txuopas, or Triops, a son of Neptune by 
Canace, the daughter of iEolus. He was 
father of Iphimedia and of Erisichthon, who 
is called on that account Triopeius and his 
daughter Triajieia. Ovid . Met. 8, v. 754. — 

Apollod. 1, c. 7. A son of Phorbas, father 

to Agenor, Jasus, and Messene. Earner. 
Hymn, in Ap . 211.— A son of PIranthus. 

Triphylia, one of the ancient names of 
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Elis. Jap. 28, c 8. — — A mountain where 
Jupiter had a temple in the Eland Panchaia. 
whence he is called Triphyhus . 

TaionuM, a town of Curia. 

Tripoli's, an ancient town of Phoenicia, 
built by the liberal contribution of Tyre, Sidon, 

and Aiadus, whence the name. A town 

of Pontus. A district of Arcadia, of 

Laconia. Liv. 55, c. 27. of Thessaly, ib. 

42, c. 55, A town of Lydia or Curia.- 

A district of Africa between the Syrtes. 

Tiuptolemus, a son of Oceanus and Terra, 
or according to some, of Trochilus, a priest 
of Argos. According to the more received 
opinion he was son of Celeus, king of Attica, 
by Neraia, whom some have called Metanira, 
Cothonea, Ilyona, Melania, or Polymnia. 
He was born at EleusE in Attica, and was 
cured in his youth of a severe illness by the 
care of Ceres, who hud been invited into the 
house of Celeus, by the monarch’s childien, 
as she travelled over the country in quest of 
her daughter. To repay the kindness of 
Celeus, the goddess took particular notice of 
his son. She fed him with her own milk, and 
placed him on burning coals during the night, 
to destroy whatever particles of mortality he 
had received from his parents. The mother 
was astonished at the uncommon growth cf 
her son, and she had the curiosity to watch 
Ceres. She disturbed the goddess by a sud- 
den cry, when Triptolomus was laid on the 
burning ashes, and as Ceres was therefore 
unable to make him immortal, she taught him 
agriculture, and rendered him serviceable to 
mankind, by instructing him how to sow com, 
and make bread. She also gave him her cha- 
riot, which was drawn by two dragons, and in 
this celestial vehicle lie travelled all over the 
earth, and distributed com to all the inhabit- 
ants of the world. In Scythia the favorite of 
Ceres neavly lost his life ; but Lyncus the king 
of the country ^ who had conspired to murder 
him, was changed into a lynx. At his return 
to Eleusis, Triptolemus restored Ceres her 
chariot, and established the Eleusinian festi- 
vals and mysteries in honor of the deity. He 
reigned for some time, and after death re- 
ceived divine honors. Some suppose that he 
accompanied Bacchus in his Indian expedi- 
tion. Liod. — Hygin. fab. 147. — Pans. 2, 
c. 14. 1. 8. c. 4.— -Justin. 2. c. 6. — Apollod. 1, 

c. 5. — Caltun. in Cor. 22 Ovid. Met. 5, 

v. 646. Fast . 4, v. 501. Tmt. 5, el. 8, v. I. 

Triquetra, a name given to Sicily by the 
Latins, for its triangular form. Lucret. 1, 
v. 78. 

Trismegistus, a famous Egyptian. [ Vid. 
Mercurius.] 

Tritia, a daughter of the river Triton, 
mother of Menalippus by Mars. — -A town 
in Achaia, built by her son, bore her name. 
Pans. 7, c. 22. 

Tritogenia, a surname of Pallas. Hesiod. 
— Feslvs de V. sig. 

Triton, a sea deity, con of Neptune, by 
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Amphitrite; or, according to some, by Ce- 
ieno, or Salacia. lie was very powerful 
among the sea deities, and could calm the 
ocean and abate storms at pleasure. He is 
generally repiescnted as blowing a shell, his 
body above the waist is like that of a man, 
and below a dolphin. Some represent him 
with the fore feet of a horse. Many of the 
sea deities are called Tritons, but the name 
is generally applied to those only who arc 
half men and half fishes. ApolLod . 1, c. 4. 
Hesiod. T/ieog. v. 950. — Ovid. Met. 1, v. 
555. — Cic. de Nat. D. 1, c. ‘28. — Virg. 
Jin. 1, v. 148. 1. O', v. 175. — Pans. 9, c. 

20 A river of Africa falling into 

the lake Tritonis. One of the names of 

the Nile, A small liver of Bceotia, oi 

Thessaly. 

Tiutonis, a lake and liver of Africa, 
near which Minerva had a temple, whence 
she is surnamed Tritonis, or Tntonia. lie- 
rodot . 4, c. 178. — Pans. 9, c. 55. — Vug* 
Jin. 2, v. 171. — Mela, 1, c. 7. Athens is 
also called Triton is, because dedicated to Mi- 
nerva Ovid. Met. 5* 

Tuitonon, a town of Doris. Liv. 28, c. 7. 

Triventum, a town of the Samnites. 

Trivia, a surname given to Diana, because 
she presided overall places whole three loads 
met. At the new moon the Athenians offered 
lier sacrifices, and a sumptuous entertainment 
which was generally distributed among the 

poor. Virg. Jin* O’, v. 15. 1. 7, v. 774 

Ovid. Met. 2, v. 416. Fast. 1, 589. 

Trivia antrum, a place in the valley of 
Arlcia, where the nymph Egeria resided. 
Mm t. C), ep. 47. 

Tkivi.k i.uc us, a place of Campania, in 
the bay of Cumae. Virg. Jin. 6, v. 15. 

Trivicim, a town in the country of the 
Ilirpini in Italy. Herat * 1, Sat. 5, v. 79. 

Triumviri, reipubhcee const it uendee, were 
three magistrates appointed equally to go- 
vern the Homan state with absolute power. 
These officers gave a fatal blow to the ex- 
piring independence of the Homan people, 
and became celebrated for their different 
pui suits, their ambition, and their various 
fortunes. The first triumvirate, B. C. 60, 
was in the hands of J. Caesar, Pompey, 
and Crass us, who at the expiration of their 
office, kindled a civil war. The second 
and last triumvirate, B. C. 45, was under Au- 
gustus, M. Antony, and Lepidus, and through 
them the Romans totally lost their liberty. 
Augustus disagreed with his colleagues, 
and after he had defeated them, he made 
himself absolute in Home. The triumvi- 
rate was in full force at Home for the 

space of about 1 2 years. There were 

also officers who were called triianviri cajri- 
Lale% created A. U. C. 4b4. They took 
cognizance of murders and robberies, mid 
every thing in which slaves were con- 
cerned. Criminals under sentence of death 
were entrusted to their care, and the) had 
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them executed according to the commands 

of the praitors. The triumviii nocturni 

watched over the safety of Rome in the 
night time, and m case of fire were ever 
ready to give orders, and to take the most 

effectual measures to extinguish it. The 

triumviri agrarii had the care of colonies, 
that were sent to settle in different parts of 
the empire. They made a fair division of 
the lands among the citizens, and exercised 
over the new colony all the power which 
was placed in the hands of the consuls at 
Home. — — The triumnn monetales were 
masters of the mint, and had the eaie of 
the coin, lienee theii office was generally 
intimated by the following lctteis often 
seen on ancient coins and medals : I 11V1K. 
A. A. A. F. F. i. e. Tnttmein auro , ar- 
gento, (ere Jlt.ndo , ft nendo * Some suppose 
that they were created only in the age of 
Ciceio, as those who were employed be- 
fore them, were called Mena riorum Jl<m do- 
rian curator es. Tha triumviri valetudinis 

were chosen when Home was visited by a 
plague or some pestiferous distemper, and 
they took particular care of the temples of 

health and virtue. The tnumvui se- 

natus lege nth, weic appointed to name those 
that were most worthy to be made senators 
from among the plebeians. They were first 
chosen in the age of, Augustus, as before, 
tins privilege belonged to the kings, and uf- 
tei wards devolved upon the consuls, and the 

censors, A. U. C. 5*0. The triumvv i 

men sard were chosen in the second Punic 
war, to take care of the coin and prices of 
exchange. 

Truimvirohum insuln, a place on the 
Rhine which falls into the Po, where the 
triumvirs Antony, Lepidus, and Augustus, 
met to divide the Homan empire after the 
battle of Mutina. Dio. 46, e. 5J. — Jppiun . 
Ch\ 4. 

Troaues, the inhabitants of Troas. 

Troas, a country of Phrygia, in Asia 
Minor, of which Troy was the capital. 
When Troas is taken for the wlioie kingdom 
of Priam, it may be said to contain iVIysia 
and Phrygia Minor ; but if only applied to 
that part of the country where Troy was 
situate, its extent is confined within veiy 
narrow limits. Troas was anciently called 
JJardania. [_ Vid. Troja.J 

Trochois, a lake in the island of Delos, 
near which Apollo and Diana were horn. 

Tkocmi, a people of Galatia. Lie. 5S, e. I (>. 

Tttu-ZhNE, a town of Argolis, in Pelo- 
ponnesus, near the Saronicus Sinus, which 
received its name from Traizen, the son of 
Pelops who reigned there for some time. 
It is often called Thest is, because Theseus 
was born there ; and Pnsidoniu, because Nep- 
tune was worshipped there. St at. Theb. 4, 
v. 81. — Paiis. a, e. 50. — Pita * in Thes. — • 
Ovid. Met. 8, v. 556. 1. 15, v. 296 An- 

other town at the south of thu IVloponncsiis. 

Tuomli m 
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Trogilie, three small islands near Sa- 
mos. 

Trogilium, a part of mount Mycale, 
projecting into the sea. Strab. 14. 

Trogilus, a harbour of Sicily. Sil. 14, 
v. 2, 59. 

Troglodyte, a people of Ethiopia, who 
dwelt in caves {r^uy'kn specus, subeo), 
Tliey were all shepherds, and had their wives 
in common. Strab. 1. — Mela, 1, c. 4 & 8. 
Min. 1, c. 8. 1. 57, c. 10. 

Trog us Pompeius, a Latin historian, 
13. C. 41, bom in Gaul. His father was 
one of the friends and adherents of J. Cmsar, 
and his ancestors had obtained privileges 
and honors from the most illustrious of the 
Homans. Trogus wrote an universal history 
of all the most important events that had 
nappened from the beginning of the world 
to the age of Augustus, divided into 44 
books. This history which was greatly ad- 
mired for its purity and elegance, was epi- 
tomized by Justin, and is still extant. Some 
suppose that the epitome is the cause that the 
original of Trogus is lost. Justin . 47, c. 5. 
— Aug. de Civ . j D. 4, c. 6. 

Troja, a city, the capital of Troas, or 
according to others, a country of which 
Ilium was the capital. It was built on a 
small eminence near mount Ida, and the 
promontory of Sigseupa, at the distance of 
about four miles from the sea shore. Dar- 
danus the first king of the country built it, 
and called It Dardania , and from Tros one 
of his successors it was called Troja, and 
from Ilus, Iliun* Neptune is also said to 
have built, or more properly repaired, its 
walls, in the age of king Laomedon. This 
city has been celebrated by the poems of Ho- 
mer and Virgil, and of all the wars which 
have been carried on among the ancients, 
that of Troy is the most famous. The Tro- 
jan war was undertaken by the Greeks, to 
recover Helen, whom Paris the son of Priam 
king of Troy had carried away from the 
house of Menelaus. All Greece united to 
avenge the cause of Menelaus, and every 
prince furnished a certain number of ships 
and soldieis. According to Euripides, Vir- 
gil, and Lycophron, the armament of the 
Greeks amounted to 1000 ships. Homer 
mentions them as being 1 1 86, and Thucydides 
supposes that they were 1200 in number. 
The number of men which these ships car- 
ried is unknown ; yet as the largest con- 
tained about 120 men each, and the small- 
est 50, it may be supposed that no less than 
100,000 men were engaged in this cele- 
brated expedition. Agamemnon was chosen 
general of all these forces ; but the princes 
and kings of Greece were admitted among 
his counsellors, and by them all the operations 
of the war were directed. The most ce- 
lebrated of the Grecian princes that dis- 
tinguished themselves in this war, were 
Achilles, Ajax, Mcneku.s, Ulysses, Dio- 
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medes, Protcsilaus, Patroclus, Agamem- 
non, Nestor, Neoptolemus, &c. The Gre- 
cian army was opposed by a more numerous 
force. The king of Troy received assist- 
ance from the neighbouring princes in Asia 
Minor, and reckoned among his most active 
generals, Rhesus king of Thrace, and Mem- 
non, who entered the field with 20, OCX) 
Assyrians and Ethiopians. Many of the 
adjacent cities were reduced and plundered 
before the Greeks approached their walls ; 
but when the siege was begun, the enemies 
on both sides gave proofs of valor and in- 
trepidity. The army of the Greeks, how- 
ever, was visited by a plague, and the 
operations were not less retarded by the 
quarrel of Agamemnon and Achilles. The 
loss was great on both sides ; the most valiant 
of the Trojans, and partial laily of the 
sons of Priam, were slain in the field ; and 
indeed, so great was the slaughter, that 
the rivers of the country are represented as 
filled with dead bodies and suits of armour. 
After the siege had been carried on for ten 
years, some of the Trojans, among whom 
were -Eneas and Antenor, betrayed the city 
into the hands of the enemy, and Troy was 
reduced to ashes. The poets, however, 
support, that the Greeks made themselves 
masters of the place by artifice. They se- 
cretly filled a large wooden horse with 
armed men, and led away their army from 
the plains, as if to return home. Hie 
Trojans brought the wooden horse into 
their city, and in the night, the Greeks 
that were confined within the sides of the 
animal, rushed out and opened the gates 
to their companions, who had returned 
from the place of their concealment. The 
greatest part of the inhabitants were put 
to the sword, and the others carried away 
by the conquerors. This happened accord- 
ing to the Arundelian marbles, about 1184 
years before the Christian era, in the 
3550th year of the Julian period, on the 
night between the 11th and 12th of June, 
408 years before the first olympiad. Some 
time after, a new city was raised, about 
50 stadia from the ruins of the old Troy : 
but though it bore the ancient name, and 
received ample donations from Alexander 
the Great, when he visited it in his Asiatic 
expedition, yet it continued to be small, 
and in the age of Strabo it was nearly in 
ruins. It is said that J. Caesar, who wished 
to pass for one of the descendants of Eneas, 
and consequently to be related to the Tro- 
jans, intended to make it the capital of the 
Roman empire, and to transport there the 
senate and the Homan people. The same 
apprehensions were entertained in the reign 
of Augustus, and according to some, 
an ode of Horace, Justum $ tenacem 
propositi mrum, was written purposely to 
dissuade the emperor from putting into 
execution so wild a project. [ Fid. Paris, 

.Eneas 



iEncas, Antenor, Agamemnon, Ilium, La- 
omedon, Mcnelaus, &c.] Virg. JE\u — Ho- 
mer. — Odd. — JDwd. cjc. 

Trojani, and Troj ugenje, the inhabitants 
of Troy. 

Trojani ludi, games instituted by iEneas, 
or his son Ascanius, to commemorate the 
death of Anchises, and celebrated in the 
circus at Rome. Boys of the best families 
dressed in a neat manner, and accoutred with 
suitable arms and weapons, weie permitted 
to enter the list. Sylla exhibited them in 
his dictatorship, and under Augustus they 
were observed with unusual pomp and so- 
lemnity. A mock fight on horseback, or 
sometimes on foot, was exhibited. The 
leader of the party was called pnneeps juven- 
* ulis , and was generally the son of a senator, 
or the heir apparent to the empire. Virg. 
uEn. 5, v. 602. — Sue Ion. m Ccc&. in Aug. 
— Pint, in Syll. 

Troilus, a son of Priam and Hecuba, 
killed by Achilles during the Trojan war. 
Apollod. 3 , c. 12. — Horat. 2, Od. 9 , v. 16.— 
Virg. jEn. 1, v. 474. 

Tromentina, one of the Roman tribes. 
IjIV. 6, c. 5. 

Tropjea, a town of the Brutii A 

stone monument on the Pyrenees, erected by 

Pompey. Drusi, a town of Germany 

where Drusus died, and Tiberius was saluted 
emperor by the army. 

Trophonius, a celebrated architect, son 
of Erginus, king of Orchomenos, in Bccotia. 
He built Apollo’s temple at Delphi, with the 
assistance of his brother Agamedes, and when 
he demanded of the god a reward for his trou- 
ble, he was told by the priestess to wait eight 
days, and to live during that time with all 
cheerfulness and pleasure. When the days 
were passed, Trophonius and his brother were 
found dead in their bed. According to Pau- 
sanias, however, he was swallowed up alive 
in the earth : and when afterwards the coun- 
try was visited by a great drought, the Boeo- 
tians were directed to apply to Trophonius for 
relief, and to seek him at Lebadea, where he 
gave oracles in a cave. They discovered 
this cave by moans of a swarm, of bees, and 
Trophonius told them how to ease their mis- 
fortunes. From that time Trophonius was 
honored as a god; he passed for the son of 
Apollo, a chapel and a statue were erected to 
him, and sacrifices were offered to his divinity 
when consulted to give oracles. The cave of 
Trophonius became one of the most celebrated 
oracles of Greece. Many ceremonies were 
required, and the suppliant was obliged to 
make particular sacrifices, to anoint In’s body 
with oil, and to bathe in the waters of certain 
rivers. He was to be clothed in a linen robe, 
and witli a cake of honey in his hand, he was 
directed to descend into the cave by a narrow 
entrance, from whenctj he returned back- 
wards, after he had received an answer. lie 
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was always pale and dejected at his return, 
and thence it became pioverbial to say of a 
melancholy man, that he had consulted the 
oracle of Trophonius. There were annually 
exhibited games in honor of Trophonius at 
Lebadea. Pans. 9, c. 37, &c.*— Cie. 1 "use. 1, 
c. 47. — Plul. — Phn. 54, c. 7. — uElian. V. II. 
3 , c. 45. 

Tros, a son of Ericthonius, king of Troy, 
who married Callirhoe, the daughter of the 
Seamander, by whom he had Ilus, Assaracus, 
and Ganymedes. He made war against Tan- 
talus king of Phrygia, whom he accused of 
having stolen away the youngest of his sons. 
The capital of Phrygia was called Troja fioin 
him, and the country itself Troas. Virg . 3, 
G. v. 56. — Homer. II. 20, v. 219. — Apollod. 
3, c. 12. 

Trossulum, a town of Etruria, which gave 
the name of Ti oi>suh to the Roman knights 
who had taken it without the assistance of foot 
soldiers. Plin. 32, c. 2* — Senec. ej>. SO & 87. 
— Pm. 1, v. 82. 

Trotilcm, a town of Sicily. Thu- 
cyd. 6. 

Truentum, or Trurntinum, a river of 
Picenum, falling into the Adriatic. There is 
also a town of the same name in the neigh- 
bouihood. Sil. 8, v. 454. — Mela, 2. — Phn. 
5, c. 15. 

Trypherus, a celebrated cook, &c. 
Juv . U. 

Trypiiiodorus a Greek poet and gram- 
marian of Egypt in the 6th century, who 
wrote a poem in 24 books on the destruction 
of Troy, from which he excluded the a in the 
first book, the £ in the second, and the y in the 
third, &c. 

Trypiion, a tyrant of Apamea in Syria, 
put to death by Antiochus. Justin. 36, c. 1. 

A surname of one of the Ptolemies. 

JEHan. V. II. 14, v. 31. A grammarian 

of Alexander in the age of Augustus. 

Tubantes, a people of Germany. Tacit. 1, 
c. 51. 

Tubero (Q. AElius), a Roman consul 
son-in-law of Paulus the conqueror of Per- 
seus. He is celebrated for his poverty, in 
which he seemed to glory as well as the rest 
of his family. Sixteen of the Tuberos, with 
their wives and children, lived in a small 
house, and maintained themselves with the 
produce of a little field, which they cultivated 
with their own hands. The first piece of 
silver plate that entered the house of Tubero 
was a small cup which his father-in-law pre- 
sented to him after he had conquered the 

king of Macedonia A learned man. 

A governor of Africa. A Roman general 

who inarched against the Germans under the 
emperors. He was accused of treason, and 
acquitted. 

Tuburbo, two towns of Africa, called 
Major and Minor. 

Tucca, Plautlus, a friend of Horace and 

Virgil 
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Virgil lie was, with Varus and Plotius, or- 
dered by ^ Augustus, as some report, to revise 
the /Lucid of Virgil, which remained uncor- 
rected on account of the premature death of 
the poet Herat. 1, Sat. 5, v. 40. Sat. 10, 
v. 84. — A town of Mauritania. 

Tuccxa, an immodest woman in Juvenal’s 
age. Juv. 6, v. G4. 

Tucia, a river near Rome. Sil. 13 

v. 5. 

Tuber or Tubertia, an ancient town of 
Umbria. The inhabitants were called Tu- 
xertes. Stf . 4, v. 222. 

Tudri, a people of Germany. Tacit, de 
Germ . 42. 

Tugia, now Tain, a town of Spain. 
Plin. 3, c. 1, 

TugIni, or Tugeni, a people of Ger- 
many. 

Tuguiunus, Jul. a Roman knight who 
conspired against Nero, &c. Tacit. II. 15, 
c. 70. 

Tuxsto, a deity of the Germans, son of 
Terra, and the founder of the nation. Tacit, 
de Germ. 2. 

Tutors, a river of Spain, falling into the 
Mediterranean, now Francoli . 

Tulingi, a people of Germany between 
the Rhine and the Danube. Cees. 1, c. 5. 
J3. G. 

Tulla, one of Camilla’s attendants 
in the Rutulian war. Virg. Mn. 1 1, 
y. 656. 

Tullia, a daughter of Servius Tullius, 
king of Rome. She married Tarquin the 
proud, after she had murdered her first 
husband Arunx, and consented to see Tullius 
assassinated, that Tarquin might be raised to 
the throne. It is said that she ordered her 
chariot to be driven over the body of her 
aged father, which had been thrown all 
mangled and bltx»dy into one of the streets 
of Rome. She was afterwards banished 
from Rome with her husband. Ovid, in 

lb. 363 . > Another daughter of Servius 

Tullius, who married Tarquin the proud. 
She was murdered by her own husband, that 
he might marry her ambitious sister of the 

same name. A daughter of Cicero. [Fid. 

Tulliola.] — A debauched woman. Juv. 6, 
v. 306. 

Tullia lex, de senatu, by M. Tullius 
Cicero, A, U. C. 689, enacted that those 
who had a libera legatio, granted them by the 
senate, should hold it no more than one year. 
Such senators as had a libera legatio , travelled 
through the provinces of the empire without 
any expence, as if they were employed in 

the affairs of the state. Another, de am~ 

bitUf by the same, the same year. It forbad 
any person, two years before he canvassed for 
an office, to exhibit a show of gladiators, un- 
less that case had devolved upon him by will.. 
Senators guilty of the crime of ambitus , were 
punished with the aquae <$• ignis interdictio for 
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ten years, and the penalty inflicted on the 
commons was more severe than that of the 
Calpurnian law. 

Tullianu&i, a subterraneous prison in 
Rome, built by Servius Tullius, and added to 
the other called Robur, where criminals were 
confined. Sallust . in JB. Catil. 

Tulliola, or Tullia, a daughter of Cicero 
by Terentia. She married Caius Piso, and 
afterwards Furius Crassipes, and lastly P. 
Corn. Dolabella, With this last husband 
she had every reason to be dissatisfied. Dola- 
bella was turbulent, and consequently the 
cause of much grief to Tullia and her father. 
Tullia died in child-bed, about 44 years be- 
fore Christ. Cicero was so inconsolable on 
this occasion, that some have accused him of 
an unnatural partiality for his daughter. Ac- 
cording to a ridiculous story which some of 
the modems report, in the age of pope Paul 
3d, a monument was discovered on the Ap- 
pian road with the superscription of Tulliola 
Jiluc mecc. The body of a woman was found 
in it, which was reduced to ashes as soon as 
touched; there was also a lamp burning, 
which was extinguished as soon as the air 
gained admission there, and which was sup- 
posed to have been lighted above 1500 years. 
Cic. — Pint, in Cic. 

Tullius Cimber, the son of a freed-man, 
rose to great honors, and followed the interest 
of Pompey. He was reconciled to J. Caesar, 

whom he murdered with Brutus. Plut . 

Cicero, a celebrated orator. [ Vid . Cicero.] 

— The son of the orator Cicero. [ Vid. 

Cicero. ] Servius, a king of Rome. [ Vid. 

Servius.] Senecio, a man accused of con- 
spiracy against Nero with Piso. A friend 

of Otho. One of the kings of Rome. 

[Vid. Servius.] 

Tullus Hostilius, the 3d king of Rome 
after the death of Numa. He was of a 
warlike and active disposition, and signalized 
himself by his expedition against the people 
of Alba, whom he conquered, and whose 
city he destroyed after the famous battle of 
the Horatii and Curiatii. He afterwards 
carried his arms against the Latins and the 
neighbouring states with success, and enforced 
reverence for majesty among his subjects. 
He died with all his family, about 640 years 
before the Christian era, after a reign of 32 
years. The manner of his death is not pre- 
cisely known. Some suppose that he was 
killed by lightning, while he was performing 
some magical ceremonies in his own house; 
or according to the more probable accounts 
of others, he was murdered by Ancus Mar- 
tius who set fire to the palace, to make it 
believed that the impiety of Tullus had been 
punished by heaven. Flor. 1, c. 3. — Viomjs. 
Hal. 3, c. 1. — Virg. JBn. 6, v. 814. — Liv. 1. 

c. 22. — Paus. — A consul, A. U. C. 686 

Herat. 3, Qd. 8, v, 12. 

Tuneta, or Tukis, a town of Africa, 

near 



neai which Regulus was defeated and taken 
by Xanthippus. Liu. 50, c. 9. 

Tungri, a name given to some of the Ger- 
mans, supposed to live on the banks of the 
Maese, whose chief city, called Atuatuca, is 
now Tnngeren . — The river of the country 
is now the Spaw. Tacit . de Germ . 2. 

C. Turanius, a Latin tragic poet in the 
age of Augustus. Ooid . ex Tout. 4, el* 16, 
v. 29. 

Turba, a town of Gaul. 

Turbo, a gladiator, mentioned Herat* 2 , 
Sat . 5, v. 510. lie was of a small stature, 

but uncommonly courageous. A governoi 

of Pannonia, under the emperors. 

Turdrtani, or Turduti, a people of Spain, 
inhabiting both sides of the Baetis. Lid. 21, 
c. 6. 1. 28, c. 59. 1. 54, c. 17. 

Turesis, a Thiacian who revolted from 
Tiberius. 

Turias, a river of Spain falling into the 
Mediterranean near Valentia, now the Gua- 
dalaoicr. 

Tukjcum, a town of Gam, now Zurich , in- 
Switzerland. 

Turiosa, a town of Spain. 

Turius, a corrupt judge in the Augustan 
age. Herat . 2, Sat. 1, v. 49. 

Turn us, a king of the Rutuli, son of 
Daunus and Venilia. He made war against 
iEneas, and attempted to drive him away 
from Italy, that he might not marry the 
daughter of Latimis, who had been previously 
engaged to him. His efforts were attended 
with no success, though supported with great 
courage, and a numerous army. He was con- 
quered and at last killed in a single combat 
by iEneas. He is represented as a man of 
uncommon strength. Virg. JEn . 7, v. 56, Ac. 
— Tibutt » 2, el. 5, v. 49. — Ond. Fast. 4, 
v. 879. Met . 14, v. 451. 

Turones, a people of Gaul, whose capital 
Caesarodunum, is the modern Tours* 

Tuario. [ Fid. Ambivius. ] 

Turrus, a river of Italy falling into the 
Adriatic. 

Turullius, one of Caesar’s murderers. 

Turuntus, a river of Sarmatia, supposed 
to be the Dwina, or Duna 

Tuscania and Tuscxa, a large country at 
the west of Rome, the same as Etruria. [ Vid. 
Etruria.] 

Tusci, the inhabitants of Etruria. The 

villa of Pliny the younger near the sources of 
the Tiber. Plin. ep. 5 & 6. 

Tusculanum, a country house of Cicero, 
near Tusculum, where among other books 
the orator composed his queestiones concern- 
ing the contempt of death, Ac . in five books. 
Cic . Tusc. 1, c. 4. Att* 15, ep. 2. Dio. 2, c. 1 , 

Tuscuujm, a town of Latium on the de- 
clivity of a hill, about 12 miles from Rome, 
founded by Tclegonus the son of Ulysses and 
Circe. If is now called Frescati, and is fa- 
mous for the magnificent villas in its neigh- 
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bourhood. Cic. ad Attic . — St mb. 5* — Ho- 
7 at. 5, Od. 25, v. 8, Ac. 

Tusc us, belonging to Etruria. The Tiber 
is called Tuscus Amnis, from its situation. 
Virg. JEn. 10, v. 199. 

Tuscus vieus, a small village near Rome. 
It received this name from the Etiuiians of 
Porsenna’s a nny that settled there. Liv. 2, 
c. 14. 

Tuscum mare, a part of the Mediter- 
ranean on the coast of Etruria. [ Vul. Tyr- 
rhenum. ] 

Tuta, a queen of Illyricum, Ac. [ Vid 
Teuta.] 

Tun a, a vestal virgin accused of inconti- 
nence. She proved herself to be innocent 
by cat lying water from ihe Tibet to the tem- 
ple of Vesta in a sieve, after a solemn invoca- 
tion to the goddess. 1a v. 20. A small 

river six miles from Rome, where Annibai 
pitched his camp, when he retreated from the 
city. Liv. 26, c. 1 1. 

Tutici m, a town of the Iliipini. 

Tyana, a town at the foot of mount Tau- 
rus in Cappadocia, where Apollonius was 
born, whence he is called Tyaneus. Ooid* 
Met. 8, v. 719. — Strab. 12. 

TyanItjs, a province of Asia Minor, near 
Cappadocia. 

Tybkis f Vid. Tiberis.] A Trojan who 

fought in Italy with iEneas against Turnus. 
Virg. JEn. 10, v. 324. 

Tybur, a town of Latium on the Anio* 
[ Vid. Tibur. | 

Tyche, one of the Oceanidcs. Hesiod. 

Theog. v. 560. * A part of the town of 

Syracuse. Cic* m Vcrr. 4, c. 53. 

Tychiik, a colebiated artist of Ilylc in 
Bccotiu, who made Hector’s shield, which 
was covered with the hides of seven oxen. 
Ovid. Fast. 5, v. 823. — Strab. 9. — Homer. 
II. 7, V. 220. 

Tyde, a town of Ilispania Tarraconensis. 
Ital. 3, v. 367. 

T ydeus, a son of GCneus, king of Caly- 
don and Periboea. He fied from his country 
after the accidental murder of one of his 
friends, and found a safe asylum iu the court 
of Adrastus, king of Argos, whose daughter 
Deiphyle he married. When Adrastus wished 
to replace his son-in-law Polynices on the 
throne of Thebes, Tydeus undertook to go 
and declare war against Eteocles, who usurped 
the crown. The reception he met provoked 
his resentment ; he challenged Eteocles and 
his officers to single combat, and defeated 
them. On his return to Argos he slew 50 of 
the Thebans who had conspired against his 
life, and lay in an ambush to surprize him ; 
and only one of the number was permitted 
to return to Thebes, to bear the tidings of the 
late of hi* companions. lie was one of the 
seven chiefs of the army of Adrastus, and 
during the Theban war he behaved with 
great courage. Many of the enemies expired 
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under his blows, till he was at last wounded 
by Menalippus. Though the blow was fa- 
tal, Tydeus had the strength to dart at his 
enemy, and to bring him to the ground, be- 
fore he was carried away from the fight by 
his companions. At his own request, the 
dead body of Menalippus was brought to 
him, and after he had ordered the head to 
be cut off, he began to tear out the brains 
with his teeth. The savage barbarity of Ty- 
deus displeased Minerva, who was coming to 
bring him relief, and to make him immortal, 
and the goddess left him to his fate, and suf- 
fered him to die. He was buried at Argos, 
where his monument was still to be seen in 
the age of Pausanias. He was father to Dio- 
medes. Some suppose that the cause of his 
flight to Argos, was the murder of the son of 
Melus, or according to others, of Alcathous 
his father’s brother, or perhaps his own bro- 
ther Olehius. Homer. II. 4, v. 565, 587. — 
Apollod. I, c. 8. 1.5, c. 6. — — JEschyl. sept, 
ante Tkeb. — Paus. 0, c. 18. — Diod. 2. — 
Eurip. in Sup . — Virg. JEn. 6, v. 479. — - 
Ouul. in Zb. 550, &c. 

Tydides, a patronymic of Diomcdes, as 
son of Tydeus. Virg. JEn. 1, v. 101. — Ho- 
rat . 1, 0(1. 15, v. 28. 

Tv los, a town of Peloponnesus near Tae- 
narus, now Bahrain. 

Tymber, a son of Daunus, who assisted 
Tumus. His head was cut off in an engage- 
ment by Pallas. Virg. JEn. 10, v. 591, &c. 

Tyjiolus, a mountain. Ovid. Met. 6, v. 15. 

[ Vid . Tmolus.] 

Tympania, an inland town of Elis. 

Tynphasi, a people between Epirus and 
Thessaly. 

Tyndaridje, a patronymic of the chil- 
dren of Tyndarus, as Castor, Pollux, and 

Helen, &c. Ovid. Met . 8. A people of 

Colchis. 

Tynbaris, a patronymic of Helen, daugh- 
ter of Tyndarus. Virg. JEn. 2, v. 569. 

A town of Sicily near Pelorus founded by 
a Mcssenian colony. Strab. 6. — Plin. 2, 
c. 91. — Sil. 14, v. 209. — Horace gave 

this name to one of his mistresses, as best 
expressive of all female accomplishments. 
1 Od. 17, v. 10. * A name given to Cas- 
sandra. Ovid. A. A . 2, v. 408. A town 

of Colchis on the Phasis. Plin. 

Tyndarus, son of (Ebalus and Gorgo- 
phonc, or, according to some, of Pericres. 
He was king of Lacedaemon, and married the 
celebrated Leda, who bore him Timandra, 
Philonoe, Sec. and also became mother of 
Pollux and Helen by Jupiter. [ Vid. Leda, 
Castor, Pollux, Clytemnestra, &c.J 

Tynnichus, a general of Heraclea. Po- 
lyeen. 

Tyfhceus, or Typhon, a famous giant, 
son of Tartarus and Terra, wlio had a hun- 
dred heads like those of a serpent or a dra- 
gon. Flames of devouring tire were daxted 
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from his mouth and from his eyes, and he ut- 
tered hoi rid yells, like the dissonant shrieks 
of different animals. He was no sooner bom, 
than, to avenge the death of his brothers the 
giants, he made war against heaven, and so 
frightened the gods that they fled away and 
assumed different shapes. Jupiter became a 
ram, Mercury an ibis, Apollo a crow, Juno 
a cow, Bacchus a goat, Diana a cat, Venus a 
fish, &c* The father of the gods at last re- 
sumed courage, and put Typhoeus to flight 
with his thunderbolts, and crushed him un- 
der mount iEtna, in the island of Sicily, or 
according to some, under the island Inarime. 
Typhoeus became father of Geryon, Cerbe- 
rus, and Orthos, by his union with Echidna. 
Hygm.fab. 152 & 196. — Ovid. Met. 5, v. 525. 

— JEschyl. sept, ante Theb. — Hesiod. Theog. 
820. — Homer. Hymn. — Herodot.2, c. 156. 

— Virg. JEn. 9, v. 716. 

Typhon, a giant whom Juno produced by 
striking the earth. Some of the poets make 
him the same as the famous Typhoeus. [Vid. 

•Typhoeus.] A brother of Osiris, who 

married Nepthys. He laid snares for his 
brother during his expedition, and murdered 
him at his return. The death of Osiris was 
avenged by his son Orus, and Typhon was 
put to death. [ Vid. Osiris.] He was reckoned 
among the Egyptians to be the cause of every 
evil, and on that account generally repre- 
sented as a wolf and a crocodile. Pint, in Is. 

Os. — Diod. 1. 

Tyrannion, a grammarian of Pontus, in- 
timate with Cicero. His original name was 
Theophrastus, and he received that of Tyran- 
nion, from his austerity to his pupils. He 
was taken by Lucullus, and restored to his 
liberty by Muraena. He opened a school in 
the house of his friend Cicero, and enjoyed 
his friendship. He was extremely fond of 
books, and collected a library of about 50,000 
volumes. To his care and industry the world 
is indebted for the preservation of Aristotle’s 
works. There was also one of his dis- 

ciples called Diodes, who bore his name. 
He was a native of Phoenicia, and was made 
prisoner in the war of Augustus and Antony. 
He was bought by Dymes one of the em- 
peror’s favorites, and afterwards by Tercntia, 
who gave him his liberty. He wrote 68 dif- 
ferent volumes, in one of which he proved 
that the Latin tongue was derived from the 
Greek ; and another in which Homer’s 
poems were corrected, Sec. 

Tyrannus, a son of Pterelaus. 

Tyras, or Tyra, a river of European Sar- 
matia, falling into the Euxine sea, between the 
Danube and the Borysthenes, and now called 
the Niester. Ovid. Pont. 4, el. 10, v. 50. 

Tyres, one of the companions of iEneas 
in his wars against Tumus. He was broth ei 
to Teuthras. Virg. JEn. 10, v. 405. 

Tyridates, a rjch man in the age of Alex- 
ander, &c. Curt . 

Trail, 
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Tyrii, or Tyrus, a town of Magna 
Graecia. 

Tyriotes, an eunuch of Darius, who 
fled from Alexander’s camp, to inform 
his master of the queen’s death. Curt. 4, c. 10. 

Tyro, a beautiful nymph, daughter of Sal- 
moneus, king of Elis and Alcidice. She was 
treated with great severity by her mothcr-in- 
Jaw Sidero, and at last removed from her fa- 
ther’s house by her uncle Cretheus. She be- 
came enamoured of the Enipeus; and as she 
often walked on the banks of the river, Nep- 
tune assumed the shape of her favorite lover, 
and gained her affections. She had two sons, 
Pelias and Neleus, by Neptune, whom she 
exposed, to conceal her incontinence from the 
world. The children were preserved by shep- 
herds, and when they had arrived to years of 
maturity, they avenged their mother’s inju- 
ries by assassinating the cruel Sidero. Some 
time after her amour with Neptune, Tyro 
married her uncle Cretheus, by whom she 
had Amythaon, Pheres, and JEson. Tyro 
is often called Satmonis from her father. 
Homer . Od. 11 , v. 234. — Pindar. Pytk. 4. — 
Apollod. 1, c. 9. — Diod. 4. — Propert. 1, el. 
13, v. 20. 1. 2* el 30, v. 51. L 3, el. 19, v. 13. 
— Ovid. am. 3, el. 6, v. 43. — JElian. V. H. 
12, c. 42. 

Tyros, an island of Arabia. A city of 

Phoenicia. [ Vid. Tyrus.] 

Tyrrheidje, a patronymic given to the 
sons of Tyrrheus, who kept the flocks of La- 
tinus. Virg. JEn. 7, v. 484. 

Tyrrheni, the inhabitants of Etruria. 
[Vid. Etruria.] 

^ Tyrrhjenum mare, that part of the Me- 
diterranean which lies on the coast of Etruria. 
It is also called Inferum , as being at the bot- 
tom or south of Italy; 

Tyrrhenes, a son of Atys king of Ly- 
dia, who came to Italy, where part of the 
country was called after him. Strab . 5. — 
Tacit. Ann. 4, c. 55. — Paterc. 1, c. 1.— 
A friend of iEneas. Virg. JEn. 11,' v. 612. 

Tyrrheus, a shepherd of king jLatinus, 
whose stag being killed by the companions 
of Ascanius, was the first cause of war be- 
tween JEneas and the inhabitants of La- 
tium. Hence the word Tyrrheides. Virg . 
JEn* 7, v. 485. — — An Egyptian general, 
B. C. 91* 

Tyrsis, a place in the Balearides, supposed 
to be the palace of Saturn. 

Tyrtjbus, a Greek elegiac poet born in 
Attica, son of Archimbrotus. In the second 
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Messcnian war, the Lacedaemonians were di- 
rected by the oracle to apply to the Athenians 
for a general, if they wished to finish their 
expedition with success, and they weie con- 
temptuously presented with Tyrteeus. The 
poet, though ridiculed for his many deformities, 
and his ignorance of military affairs, animated 
the Lacedaemonians with martial songs, just 
as they wished to raise the siege of Ithome, 
and inspired them with so much courage, that 
they defeated the Messenians. For his ser- 
vices, he was made a citizen of Lacedae- 
mon, and treated with great attention. Of 
the compositions of Tyrtacus nothing is ex- 
tant but the fragments of four or five elegies. 
He florishcd about 684 B. C. Justin . 2, c. 5. 
— Strab. 8. — Arislot. Polit. 5, c. 7. — Herat. 

de Art. P. 402 JElian. V. II. 12, c. 50.— 

Paus. 4, c. 6, &c. 

Tyrus, or Tyros, a very ancient city of 
Phoenicia, built by the Sidonians, on a small 
island at the south of Sidon, about 200 stadia 
from the shore, and now called Sur . There 
were properly speaking, two places of that 
name, the old Tyros, called Palcctyros } on the 
sea shore, and the other in the island. It was 
about 19 miles in circumference, including 
Palaetyros, but without it, about four miles. 
Tyre was destroyed by the princes of Assyria, 
and afterwards rebuilt. It maintained its in- 
dependence till the age of Alexander, who 
took it with much difficulty, and only after he 
had joined the island to the continent by a 
mole, after a siege of seven months, on the 
20th of August, B. C. 332. The Tyrians 
were naturally industrious; their city was the 
emporium of commerce, and they were 
deemed the inventors of scarlet and purple 
colors. They founded many cities in different 
parts of the world, such as Carthage, Gades, 
Leptis, Utica, &c. which on that account are 
often distinguished by the epithet Tyria. The 
buildings of Tyre were very splendid and 
magnificent; the walls were 150 feet high, 
with a proportionable breadth. Hercules was 
the chief deity of the place. It had two large 
and capacious harbours, and a powerful fleet; 
and was built, according to some writers, about 
2760 years before the Christian era. Strab. 

16. — Herodot. 2, c. 44. — Mela, 1, c. 12 

Curt. 4, c. 4. — Virg. JEn. 1, v. 6, 359, &c. 
— Ovid. Fas*, 1, &c. Met. 5 & 10.— Lucan. 
5, &c.— *A nymph, mother of Venus, ac- 
cording to some. 

Tysias, a man celebrated by Cicero. [ Via. 
Tisias.] 
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V ACATIONE (lex de) was enacted con- 
cerning the exemption from military 
service, and contained this very remarkable 
clause, nisi helium Galhcum exoriatur, in 
which case the priests themselves were not 
exempted ftom service. This can intimate 
how apprehensive the Romans weie of the 
Gauls, by whom their city had once been 
taken. 

Vacca, a town of Numidia. Sallust. Jug. 
— A river of Spain. 

Vaccaei, a people at the north of Spain. 
Liv. 21, c. 5. 1. 35, c. 7. 1. 46, c. 47. 

Vaccus, a general, Sec. Lie. 8, c. 19. 
Vacuna, a goddess at Rome, who presided 
over repose and leisure, as the woid indicates 
(vac are). Her festivals were observed in the 
month of December. Ovid. Fast. 6, v. 307. 
— - Herat. 1, ep. 10, v. 49. 

Vadimonis lacits, now Bassano , a lake 
of Etruria, whose waters were sulphure- 
ous. The Etrurians were defeated there 
by the Romans; and the Gauls by Dola- 
bella. Liv. 9, c.39. — Flor. 1, c. 13. — 
Flirt. 8, ep. 20. 

Vaga, a town of Africa. Sil. 3, v. 259. 
Vagedrusa, a river of Sicily between 
the towns of Camn rina and Gela. Sil. 14, 

v. 229. 

Vagellius, an obscene lawyer of Mutina. 
Jav. 16, v* 23. 

Vageni, or Vagienni, a people of Li- 
guria, at the sources of the Po, whose capi- 
tal was called Augusta Vagiennorum . Sil. 8, 
v. 606. 

Vahalis, a river of modern Holland, now 
called the Waal. Tacit. Ann. 2, c. G. 

Vala, (C. Numonius,) a friend of Horace, 
to whom the poet addressed, 1 ep. 1 5. 

Valens, (Flavius,) a son of Gratian, born 
in Pannonia. His brother Valentinian took 
him as his colleague on the throne, and ap- 
pointed him over the eastern parts of the 
Roman empire. The bold measures and the 
threats of the rebel Procopius, frightened the 
new emperor; and if his friends had not 
interfered, he would have willingly resigned 
all his pretensions to the empire, which his 
brother had entrusted to his care. By per- 
severance, however, Valens was enabled to 
destroy his rival, and to distinguish himself 
in his wars against the northern barbarians. 
But his lenity to these savage intruders 
proved fatal to the Roman power; and 
by permitting some of the Goths to settle in 
the provinces of Thrace, and to have free 
access to every part of the country, Vale '• 
encouraged them to make depredations on 
his subjects, and to disturb their tranquillity. j 
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His eyes were opened too late; he attempted 
to repel them, but he failed in the attempt. 
A bloody battle was fought, in which the 
barbarians obtained some advantage, and 
Valens was hurried away by the obscurity 
of the night, and the affection of the sol- 
diers for his person, into a lonely house, 
which the Goths set on fire. Valens, un- 
able to make his escape, was burnt alive in 
the 50th year of his age, after a reign of 13 
years, A. D. 378. He has been blamed for 
his superstition and cruelty, in putting to 
death all such of Ins subjects whose name 
began by Theod, because he had been in- 
formed by his favorite astrologers that his 
crown would devolve upon the head of an 
officer whose name began with these letters. 
Valens did not possess any of the great 
qualities which distinguish a good and power- 
ful monarch. He was illiterate, and of a 
disposition naturally -indolent and inactive. 
Yet though timorous in the liighest degree, 
he was warlike; and though fond of e^se, 
he was acquainted with the character of his 
officers, and preferred none but such as 
possessed merit. He was a great friend to 
discipline, a pattern of chastity and temper- 
ance, and he showed himself always ready 
to listen to the just complaints of his sub- 
jects, though he gave an attentive ear to 
flattery and malevolent informations. Am- 

niian. &c . Valerius,a proconsul of Achaia, 

who proclaimed himself emperor of Rome, 
when Marcian, who had been invested with 
the purple in the east, attempted to assas- 
sinate him. He reigned only six months, 
and was murdered by his soldiers, A. D. 261. 

Fabius, a friend of Vitellius, whom he 

saluted emperor, in opposition to Otho. 
He was greatly honored by Vitellius, &c. 

A general of the emperor Honoriusi 

Ihe name of the second Mercury 

mentioned by Cic. de Nat. B. 3, c. 22, but 
considered as more properly belonging to Ju- 
piter. 

Valentia, one of the ancient names of 
Rome. — A town of Spain, a little below 
Saguntum, founded by J. Brutus, and for 
some time known by the name of Julia Co- 

lonia. A town of Italy.. Another in 

Sardinia. 

Valentinianus 1st, a son of Gratian, 
raised to the imperial throne by his merit 
and valor. He kept the western part of the 
empire for himself, and appointed over the 
east bis brother Valens. He gave the most 
convincing proof of his military valor in 
the victories which he obtained over the 
barbarians in the provinces of Gaul, die 
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desarts of Africa, and on the banks of the 
Rhine and the Danube. The insolence of 
the Q.uadi he punished with great severity ; 
and when these desperate and indigent bar- 
barians had deprecated the conqueior’s mercy, 
Valentinian treated them with contempt, and 
upbraided them with every mark of resent- 
ment. While he spoke with such warmth, 
he broke a blood-vessel, and fell lifeless on 
the ground. He was conveyed into his palace 
by his attendants, and soon after died, after 
suffering the greatest agonies, fiom violent fits, 
and contortions of his limbs, on the 17th of 
November, A. D. 57 5. He was then m the 
55th year of his age, and had reigned 1U 
years. He has been represented by some as 
cruel and covetous In the highest degree. 
He was naturally of an irascible disposition, 
and lie gtatified his pride in expressing a 
contempt for those who were his equals in 
military abilities, or who shone for graceful- 
ness or elegance of address. Ammian. 

About six days after the death of Valenti- 
nian, his second son, Valentinian the second, 
was proclaimed emperor, though only five 
years old. He succeeded his brother, Gra- 
tian, A. D. 585, but his youth seemed to favor 
dissension, and the attempts and the usurp- 
ations of rebels. He was robbed of his 
throne by Maximus, four years after the death 
of Gratian ; and in this helpless situation 
he had recourse to Theodosius, who was then 
emperor of the east. He was successful 
in his applications ; Maximus was conquered 
by Theodosius, and Valentinian entered Rome 
in triumph, accompanied by his benefactor. 
He was some time after strangled by one of 
his officers, a native of Gaul, called Arbo- 
gastes, in whom he had placed too much 
confidence, and from whom he expected more 
deference than the ambition of a barbarian 
could pay. Valentinian reigned nine years. 
This happened the 15th of May, A. D. 592. 
at Vienne, one of the modern towns of 
France. He has been commended for his 
many virtues, and the applause which the 
populace bestowed upon him, was bestowed 
upon real merit. He abolished the greatest 
part of the taxes ; and because his subjects 
complained that he was too fond of the 
amusements of the circus, he ordered all 
such festivals to be abolished, and all the 
wild beasts that were kept for the enter- 
tainment of the people to be slain. He was 
remarkable for his benevolence and cle- 
mency, not only to his friends, but even to 
such as had conspired against his life; and 
he used to say, that tyrants alone are sus- 
picious. He was fond of imitating the vir- 
tues and exemplary life of his friend and 
patron Theodosius, and if he had lived 
longer, the Romans might have enjoyed 
peace and security.— -Valentinian the third, 
was son of Constantius and Placidia, the 
daughter of Theodosius the Great, and there- 
fore, as related to the imperial family, ho was 
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saluted emperor in his youth, and publicly 
acknowledged as such at Rome, the 5d of 
October, A. X). 4 25, about the (?th year of 
his age. He was at fiist governed by his 
mother, and the intrigues of his generals and 
courtiers; and when lie came to yeais of 
discretion, he disgraced himself by violence, 
oppression, and incontinence. He was mur- 
dered in the midst of Rome, A. D. 454, in 
the 55th year of his age, and 5 1st of his 
reign, by Petronius Maximus, to whose wife 
he had offered violence. The vices of Va- 
lentinian the third were conspicuous, every 
passion he wished to gi atify at the expence 
of his honor, his health, and character ; and 
as he lived without one single act of benevo- 
lence or kindness, lie died lamented by 
none, though pitied for his imprudence and 
vicious propensities. He was the last of 

the family of Theodosius. A son of 

the emperor Gratian, who died when veiy 
young. 

b Valeria, a sister of Publicola, who ad- 
vised the Roman matrons to go and depre- 
cate the resentment of Coriolanus. IHui. m 

Cor. A daughter of Publicola, given as 

an hostage to Porsenna, by the Romans. 
She fled fiom the enemy’s country with 
Cloelia, and swam across the Tiber. Pint, 
de Virt . Mul. — — A daughter of Messala, 
sister to Ilortensius, who married Sylla. — 
The wife of the emperor Valentinian. — — 

The wife of the emperor Galerius, &c. 

A road in Sicily, which led from Messana 
to Lilybajum.— A town of Spain. Plui. 5, 
C* 5m 

Valfria lex, de provocationc , by P. Va- 
lerius Poplicola, the solo consul, A. U. C. 
245. It permitted the appeal fiom a ma- 
gistrate to the people, and forbad the magis- 
trate to punish a citizen for making the ap- 
peal. . It further made it a capital crime for 
a citizen to aspire to the sovereignty of 
Rome, or to exercise any office without the 
choice and approbation of the people. Val. 

Max. 4, c. 1. — Lie. 2, c. 8 Dion. Hal. 4. 

— - Another, de dehiloribus, by Valerius 
Flaccus. It required that all creditors should 
discharge their debtors, on receiving a fourth 
part of the whole sum. — Another by 
M. Valerius Corvinus, A. U. C. 455, which 
confirmed the first Valerian law, enacted by 

Poplicola. Another called also Haraiia, 

by L. Valerius and M. Horatius the con- 
suls, A. U* C. 505. It revived the first 
Valerian law, which under the triumviiate 

had lost its force Anothei, dr uiagis- 

tratibus, by P. Valerius Poplicola, sole con- 
sul, A. U. C. 245. It created two quaestors 
to take care of the public treasure, which was 
for the future to be kept in the temple of 
Saturn. Plui. in Pop. — Lie. 2. 

Valerian os, (Publius Licinius,) a Ro- 
man, proclaimed emperor by the armies in 
Rhietia, A. D. 254. The virtues which 
shone in him when a private man, were lost 
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when he ascended the throne. Formerly 
distinguished for liis temperance, moderation, 
and many virtues, which fixed the unin- 
fluenced choice of all Rome upon him, Va- 
lerian invested with the purple, displayed 
inability and meanness. He was eon ardly in 
his operations, and though acquainted with 
war, and the patron of science, he seldom 
acted with piudence, or favored men of 
true genius and merit. He took his son 
Gallienus, as his colleague in the empire, 
and showed the malevolence of liis heart by 
pcisecuting the Christians whom he had for a 
while tolerated. He also made war against 
the Goths and Scytliians; but in an expedi- 
tion which he undertook against Sapor, king 
of Persia, his arms were attended with ill 
success. He was conquered in Mesopotamia, 
and when he wished to have a private con- 
ference with Sapor, the conqueror seized his 
person, and carried him in triumph to his 
capital, where lie exposed him, and in all the 
cities of his empire, to the ridicule and inso- 
lence of his subjects. When the Pcisian 
monarch mounted on horseback, Valerian 
served as a footstool, and the many other in- 
sults which he suffered, excited indignation 
even among the courtieis of Sapor. The 
monarch at last ordered him to be flayed 
alive, and salt to be thrown over his mangled 
body, so that he died in the greatest tor- 
ments. His skin was tanned, and painted in 
red ; and that the ignominy of the Roman 
empire might be lasting, it was nailed in one 
of the temples of Persia. Valerian died in 
the 71st year of his age, A. D. 260, after a 
reign of seven years. A grandson of Va- 

lerian the emperor. He was put to death 
when his father, the emperor Gallienus, was 
killed.- ‘ One of the generals of the usurper 

Niger. A worthy senator, put to death by 

Heliogabalus. 

Valerjls Publius, a celebrated Roman, 
sumamed JPopHcch, from his popularity. He 
was very active in assisting Brutus to expel 
the Tarquins, and he was the flrst that took 
an oath to support the liberty and indepen- 
dence of his country. Though he had been 
refused the consulship, and had rotiicd with 
great dissatisfaction from the direction of af- 
fairs, yet he regarded the public opinion; 
and when the jealousy of the Romans in- 
veighed against the towering appearance of 
his house, he acknowledged the reproof, and 
in making it lower, he showed his wish to be 
on a level with his fellow-citizens, and not 
to erect what might be considered as a cita- 
del for the oppression of liis country. He 
was afterwards honored with the consulship, 
on the expulsion of Collatinus,' and he tri. 
umphed over the Etrurians, after he had 
gained the victory in the battle in which 
Brutus and the sons of Tarquin had fallen. 
Valerius died after lie had been four times 
consul, and enjoyed the popularity, and re- 
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ceived the thanks and the gratitude, which 
people redeemed fiom slaveiy and oppres- 
sion usually pay to their pations and deli- 
verers. lie was so poor, that his body was 
buiiccl at the public expence. The Roman 
matt oils mourned his death a whole year. 
1*1 ut. in vita. — 1'lor. 1, c. 9. — Liu. 5, c. 8. 

ike. Corvinus, a tribune of the soldieis 

under Camillus. When the Roman army 
were challenged by one of the Senones, re- 
markable lor his strength and stature, Va- 
lerius undertook to engage him, and obtained 
an easy vietoiy, by means of a crow that as- 
sisted him, and attacked the face of the Gaul, 
whence his surname of Corvinus. Valerius 
triumphed over the Etrurians, and the neigh- 
bouring states that made war against Rome, 
and was six times honored with the con- 
sulship. He died in the 100th year of 
his age, admired and regretted for many 
public and private virtues. Veil. Max. 8, 
c. IS. — Liu. 7, c. 27, &c. — Plut. in Mar . 
— Cic. in Cat. Antias, an excellent Ro- 

man historian often quoted, and particularly 
by Livy. — — Maicus Corvinus Messala, a 
Roman, made consul with Augustus. He 
distinguished himself by his learning as well 
as military virtues. He lost his memory 
about two years before Lis death, and, ac- 
cording to some, he was even ignorant of 
his own name. Sueton. in Aug. — Cic. in 
Brut. — Soranus, a Latin poet in the age 
of Julius C cesar, put to death for betraying 
a secret. He acknowledged no god, but 

the soul of the universe. Maximus, a 

brother of Poplicola. — A Latin historian 
who can ied arms under the sons of Pompey. 
He dedicated his time to study, and wrote 
an account of all the most celebrated say- 
ings and actions of the Romans, and other 
illustrious persons, which is still extant, and 
divided into nine books. It is dedicated to 
Tiberius. Some have supposed that he 
lived after the age of Tiberius, fiom the 
want of purity and elegance, which so con- 
spicuously appear in his writings, unworthy 
of the con ectness of the golden age of the 
Roman literature. The best editions of 
Valerius are those of Torrenius, 4 to. L. Bat. 
1726, and of Vorstius, Svo. Berolin. 1672. 
— — — Marcus, a brother of Poplicola, who 
defeated the army of the Sabines in two 
battles. He was honored with a triumph, 
and the Romans, to show the sense of his 
great merit, built him a house on mount 

Palatine, at the public expence, Potitus, 

a general who stirred up the people and ar- 
my against the decemvirs, and Appius Clau- 
dius in particular. He was chosen consul, 

and conquered the Volsci and jEqui. 

Flaccus, a Roman, intimate with Cato the 
censor, whose friendship he honorably shared. 
He was consul with him, and cut off an army 
of 10,000 of the Insubres and Boii in Gaul, 
in one battle. Ho was also chosen censor, 

and 
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and prince of the senate, &c. — A Latin 
poet who florished under Vespasian. He 
wrote a poem in eight books on the Argo- 
nautic expedition, but it remained unfinished 
on account of his premature death. The 
Argonauts were there left on the sea in 
their return home. Some critics have been 
lavish in their praises upon Flaccus, and have 
called him the second poet of Home, after 
Virgil. His poetry, however, is deemed by 
some frigid and languishing, and his style 
uncouth and inelegant. The best editions 
of Flaccus are those of Burman, L. Bat. 

1724, and 12mo. Utr. 1702. Asiaticus, 

a celebrated Homan, accused of having mur- 
dered one of the relations of the empeior 
Claudius. He was condemned by the in- 
trigues of Messabna, though innocent, and 
he opened his veins, and bled to death. 

Tacit. Ann . A friend of Vitellius, 

Fabianus, a youth condemned under 

Nero, for counterfeiting the will of one 
of his friends, &c. Tacit. Ann. 14, c. 42. 

Laivinus, a consul who fought against 

Pyrrhus during the Tarentine war. [Vid. 
Lsevinus.] — Prteconius, a lieutenant of 
Caesar’s army in Gaul, slain in a skir- 
mish. Paulinus, a friend of Vespasian, 

&c. 

Valerus, a friend of Turnus against 
JEneas. , Virg. JEn. 10, v. 752. 

Valgxus Rufus, a Homan poet in the 
Augustan age, celebrated for his writings. 
He was very intimate with Horace. TibulL 5, 
1. 1, v. 180. — Herat. 1, Sat . 10, v. 82. 

Vandaui, a people of Germany. Tacit, 
de Germ. c. 5 . 

Vangiones, a people of Germany. Their 
capital, Borbetomagus, is now called IForms. 
Lucan. 1 , v. 451. — Cces. G. 1 , c. 51. 

Vannia, a town of Italy, north of the Po, 
now called Civitu. 

Vannius, a king of the Suevi, banished 
under Claudius, Sec. Tacit. Ann. 12, c, 29. 

Vapineum, a town of Gaul. 

Varanes, a name common to some of the 
Persian monarchs, in the age of the Homan 
emperors. 

Vardjei, a people of Dalmatia. Cic. 
Fam. 5, ep. 9. 

Varia, a town of Latium. 

Varia lex, de majestale t by the tribune 
L. Varius, A. U. C. 662, It ordained that 
all such as had assisted the confederates in 
their war against Rome, should be publicly 

tried. Another, de civitate , by Q. Varius 

Hybrida. It punished all such as were sus- 
pected of having assisted or supported the 
people of Italy in their petition to become 
free citizens of Home. Cic . pro MU . 56. in 
Brut. 56, 88, &c. 

Varini, a people of Germany. Tacit* de 
Ger. 40. 

Varxsti, a people of Germany. 

Lucius Varius, or Varus, a tragic poet 
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intimate with Horace and Virgil. He was 
one of those whom Augustus appointed to 
revise Virgil’s JEneid. Some fragments of 
his poetry are still extant. Besides trage- 
dies, he wrote a panegyric on the emperor. 
Quintilian says, 1. 10. that his Thyestos was 
equal to any composition of the Greek poets. 

Horat. 1, Sal. 5, v. 40. A man who raised 

his leputation by the power of his oiatory. 

Cic. de Orat. 1, c. 25. One of the friends 

of Antony, surnamed Cot y Ion. A man in 

the reign of Otho, punished for his adulte- 
ries, &c. 

Varro, M. Tercntius, a Roman consul 
defeated at Cannae, by Annibal. [ Vid. Te- 

rentius.] A Latin writer, celebiated for 

his groat learning. He wrote no loss than 
500 different volumes which aic all now lost, 
except a treatise de Re Rustic d, and another 
de Lingua, Latind, in five books, written in 
his 80th year, and dedicated to the orator 
Cicero. He was Pompey’s lieutenant in his 
piratical wars, and obtained a naval crown. 
In the civil wars he was taken by Caesar, and 
proscribed, but he escaped. He has been 
greatly commended by Cicero for his erudi- 
tion, and St. Augustin says that it cannot 
but be wondered how Varro, who read such 
a number of books, could find time to com- 
pose so many volumes ; and how he who 
composed so many volumes, could be at lei- 
sure to peruse such a variety of books, and 
gain so much literary information. He died 
B. C. 28, in the 88tli year of his age. The 
be?t edition of Varro is that of Dordrac, 8vo. 

3 619. Cic. in Acad . &c. — Quintil. Ata- 

cinus, a native of Gaul, in the age of J. 
Cccsar. He tianslated into Latin veise the 
Argonautica of Apollonius lihodius, with 
great correctness and elegance. He also 
wrote a poem inti tied de Bello Scquanico , be- 
sides epigrams and elegies. Some fragments 
of his poetry are still extant. He failed m 
his attempt to write satire. Horat. 1, Sat. 
10, v. 46. — Ovid. Am. 3, v. 15. — Quint. 10, 
c. 1. 

Varronxs villa, now Vicovaro , was situate 
on the Anio, in the country of the Sabines. 
Cic . JPhU. 2, ep. 41. 

Varus, (Quintilius) a Roman procon- 
sul, descended from an illustrious family. 
He was appointed governor of Syria, and 
afterwards made commander of the armies in 
Germany. He was surprised by the enemy, 
under Arminius, a crafty and dissimulating 
chief, and his army was cut to pieces. When 
he saw that every thing was lost, he killed 
himself, A. D. 10, and his example was fol- 
lowed by some of his officers. Ilis head was 
afterwards sent to Augustus, at Rome, by 
one of the barbarian chiefs, as also his 
body; and so great was the influence of 
this defeat upon the emperor, that he con- 
tinued for whole months to shew all the 
marks of dejection, and of deep sorrow, often 
5 F 2 exclaiming 
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exclaiming, tl 0 Varus , restore me my legions /” 
The bodies of the slain were left In the field 
of battle, where they were found six years 
after by Germanicus, and buried with great 
pomp. Varus has been taxed with indolence 
and cowardice, and some have intimated, that 
if he had not trusted too much to the in- 
sinuations of the barbarian chiefs, he might 
have not only escaped luin, but awed the 
Germans to their duty. His avai ice was also 
conspicuous, he went poor to Syria, whence 
he returned loaded with riches. Horat . 1, 
Od. 24. — Faterc . 2, c. 117. — Flor. 4, c. 12. 

*— Virg. Eel. 6. A son of Varus, who 

married a daughter of Germanicus. Tacit. 

Ann . 4, c. 6 . The father and grandfather 

of Varus, who was killed in Germany, slew 
themselves with their own swords, the one 
after the battle of Philippi, and the other 

in the plains of Pharsalia. Quintilius, a 

friend of Horace, and other great men in the 
Augustan age. He was a good judge of poe- 
try, and a great critic, as Horace, An. F. 
438, seems to insinuate. The poet has ad- 
dressed the 18th ode of his first book to him, 
and in the 24th he mourns pathetically his 
death. Some suppose this Varus to be the 
person killed in Germany, while others be- 
lieve him to be a man who devoted his time 
more to the muses than to war. [ Vid . Va- 

rius.] Lucius, an epicurean philosopher, 

intimate with J. Caesar. Some suppose that 
it was to him that Virgil inscribed his sixth 
eclogue. He is commended by Quinlil. 6, 

c. 3, 78. Alfrenus, a Roman, who though 

originally a shoe-maker became consul, and 
distinguished himself by his abilities as an 
orator. He was buried at the public ex- 
pence, an honor granted to few, and only 

to persons of merit. Horat. 1, Sat. 3. 

Accius, one of the friends of Cato in Africa, 
&c. A river which falls into the Medi- 

terranean, to the west of Nice, after separating 
Liguria from Gallia Narbonensis. Lucan . 1, 
v. 404. 

Vasates, a people of Gaul, 

Vascones, a people of Spain, on the Py- 
renees. They were so reduced by a famine 
by Metellus, that they fed on human flesh. 
Flin . 3, c. 3. — Auson. 2, v. 3 00. — Juv. 15, 
v. 93. 

Vasio, a town of Gaul in modem Pro- 
vence. Cic. Fam. 30, ep. 34. 

Vaticanus, a hill at Rome, near the 
Tiber and the Janiculum, which produced 
wine of no great esteem. It was disregarded 
by the Romans on account of the un- 
wholesomeness of the air, and the continual 
stench of the filth that was there, and of 
stagnated waters. Heliogabalus was the first 
who cleared it of all disagreeable nuisances. 
It is now admired for ancient monuments 
and pillars, for a celebrated public library, 
and for the palace of the pope. Horat . 1, 
od . 2a 


VXtifnus, now Safer no, a river rising in 
the Alps and filling into the Po. Manta/, 3, 
ep. 67. — Fkn. 3, c. 16. 

Vatinia lex, de premneiis, by the ti ibune 
P. Vatinius, A. U. C. 69 4. It appointed 
Czesar governor of Gallia Cisalpin.i and 
Illyricum, for five years, without a deci ee of 
the senate, or the usual custom of casting 
lots. Some persons were also appointed to 
attend hhn as lieutenants without the inter- 
ference of the senate. His army was to be 
paid out of the public treasury, and he was 
impowered to plant a Roman colony in the 
town of Novocomum in Gaul. — — ■ Another 
by P. Vatinius the tribune, A. U. C. 694. 
de repelundis, for the better management of 
the trial of those who were accused of ex- 
tortion. 

Vatinius, an intimate friend of Cicero, 
once distinguished for his enmity to the ora- 
tor. He hated the people of Rome for their 
great vices and corruption, whence excessive 
hatred became proverbial in the words Vati-. 

nianum odium. Cat ull . 14, v. 3. A shoe- 

maker, ridiculed for his deformities, and the 
oddity of his character. He was one of 
Nero’s favorites, and he surpassed the rest 
of the courtiers in flattery, and in the com 
mission of every impious deed. Large cups, 
of no value, are called Vatmiana from him, 
because he used one which was both ill- 
shaped and uncouth. Tacit. Ann. 13, c. 34. 
— Juv . — * Mart . 14, ep. 96. 

Um, a people of Germany near the Rhine, 
transported across the river by Agrippa, 
who gave them the name of Agrippinenses, 
from his daughter Agrippina, who had been 
born in the country. Their chief town, 
Ubiorum oppidum, is now Cologne. Tacit . 
G. 28. An. 12, c. 27. — Flin. 4, c. 17. — Cass. 
4, c. 30. 

Ucalegon, a Trojan chief, remarkable for 
his great age and praised for the soundness of 
his counsels and his good intentions, though 
accused by some of betraying his country to 
the enemy. His house was first set on fire 
by the Greeks. Virg. JEn. 2, v. 312. — 
Homer. II. 3, v. 148. 

Ucetia, a town of Gaul. 

Ucubis, now Lucubi, a town of Spain. 
Hirtius . 

Udina, or Vedinum, now U dino, a town of 
Italy. 

Vectis, the isle of Wight, south of Britain. 
Suet. Cl. 5. 

Vectius, a rhetorician, &c. Juv. 7, v, 150. 

Vectones. [Vid. Vettones.] 

Vedius Pollio, a friend of Augustus, very 
cruel to his servants, &c. [ Vid. Pollio.]— 

Aquila, an officer at the battle of Bebriacum, 
&c. Tacit . H. 2, c. 44. 

Vegetius, a Latin writer, who florished 
B. C. 386. The best edition of his treatise dt 
Re Militari, together with Modestus, Is that 
of Paris, 4to. 1607. 
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Vegia, an island on the coast of Dalma- 
tia. 

V fia, a sorceress, in the age of Hoiacc, 
ep. 5, v. 29. 

Veianus, a gladiator, in the age of Ho- 
race, 1, ep. 1, v. 4. 

Veientes, the inhabitants of Veil. They 
were carried to Rome, where the tiibe they 
composed was called Peientma. [ Vid. Veii.J 

Veiento, Fabr. a Roman, as arrogant as 
he was satirical. Nero banished him for his 
libellous writings. Juv. 3, v. 185. 

Vkii, a powerful city of Etruria, at the 
distance of about 12 miles from Rome. It 
sustained many long wars against the Ro- 
mans, and was at last taken and destroyed 
by Camillus, after a siege of ten years. At 
the time of its destruction, Veii was laigcr 
and for more magnificent than the city of 
Rome. Its situation was so eligible, that 
the Romans, after the burning of the city 
by the Gauls, were long inclined to mi- 
grate thcie, and totally abandon their na- 
tive homej and this would have been car- 
ried into execution, if not opposed by 
the authority and eloquence of Camillus. 
Odd. 2, Fast. v. 1 95. — Cic . de Did. 1, 
c. 4*1. — Herat. 2, Sat. 5, v. 143. — Jav. 5, 
C. 21, &c. 

Vejovis, or Vejufiter, a deity of ill omen 
at Rome. He had a temple on the Capi- 
toline hill built by Romulus. Some suppose 
that he was the same as Jupiter the infant , or 
in, the cradle , because he was represented 
without thunder, or a sceptre, and had only by 
his side the goat Amalthaca, and the Cretan 
nymph who fed him when young. Ovid. 
Fast. 3, v. 430. 

Vela brum, a marshy piece of ground 
on the side of the Tiber, between the 
Aventine, Palatine, and Capitoline hills, 
which Augustus drained, and where he 
built houses. The place was frequented as a 
market, where oil, cheese, and other com- 
modities were exposed to sale. Herat. 2, 
Sat. 3, v. 229. — Ovid. Fast, 6, v. 401. — 
TihuU. 2, el. 5, v. 33. — IHctut. 3, cap . 1 , 
v. 29. 

Velanius, one of Caesar’s officers in 
Gaul, &c. 

Vela uni, a people of Gaul. 

Veua, a maritime town of Lucan ia, 
founded by a colony of Phoceans, about o‘(K) 
years after the coming of iEneas into Italy. 
The port in its neighbourhood was called 
Velinns partus. Strab. 6. — JUda, 2, c. 4. — 
Cic. Phil. 10, c. 4. — Virg. JEn < 6, v. 566. 

An eminence near the Roman forum, 

where Poplicola built himself a house. Liv. 2, 
c. 6 Cic. 7, Att. 15. 

Velica, or Vellica, a town of the Can- 
tabri. 

VelIna, a part of the city of Rome, ad- 
joining mount Palatine. It was also one of 
the Roman tribes. Herat. 1, ep. 6, v. 52. — 
Cic. 4) ad Attic . ep. 1 5. 
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' e i. in us, a lake in the country of the Sa- 
bines, formed by the stagnant waters of the 
Velmus, between some lulls ncai lleate. The 
river Vehnus rises in the Apennines, and 
after it lias formed the lake, it falls into the 
Nar, near Spolotium. Virg. JEn. 7, v. 517. 
— Cic. I)iv. 1, c. 56. 

Veliocassi, a people of Gaul. 

Vfliterna, or Veutkjb, an ancient town 
of Latium on the Appian road, 20 miles at 
the east of Rome. The inhabitants weie 
called Vehterni. It became a Roman colony. 
Liv. 8, c. 12, &c. — Sueton. m Aug. — 
Xtal. 8, v. 378, &c. 

Vh.lvui, a people of Gaul. 

Vkllaunooumim, a town of the Sononos, 
now Beaune. Ctrs. 7, c. 11. 

Vflleda, a woman famous among the 
Germans, in the age of Vespasian, and woi - 
shipped as a deity. Tacit, de Germ. 8. 

Velleius Paterculus, a Roman histo- 
rian, descended from an equcstiian family of 
Campania. lie was at fust a military tri- 
bune in the Roman armies, ami for nine 
years served under Tiberius in the various 
expeditions which he undertook in Gaul and 
Geimany. Velleius wiote an epitome of 
the history of Greece, and of Rome, and of 
other nations of the most remote antiquity, 
but of this authentic composition theie le- 
main only fragments of the history of Greece 
and Rome from the conquest of Perseus 
by Paulus, to the 1 7th year of the reign of 
Tiberius, in two books. It is a judicious 
account of celebrated men, and illustrious 
cities ; the historian is happy in his de- 
sciiptions, and accurate in his dates, his 
pictures are tiue, and Ms narrations lively 
and interesting. The whole is candid and 
nnpaiti.il, but only till the reign of the 
Oa'sais, when the wrilei began to be influ- 
enced by the piesence of the emperor, or 
the power of his favorites. Paterculus is 
deservedly censured for his invectives against 
Cicero and Pompey, and his encomiums 
on the cruel Tiberius, and the unfortunate 
St ja tuts. Some suppose that he was involved 
in the ruin ofthis disappointed courtier, whom 
he had extolled as a pattern of virtue and 
moiality. The best editions of Paterculus 
are those of Huhnkenius, 8vo. 2 vols. L. Bat. 
1779 ; of Baibou, Paris, 12mo. 1777, and of 
Burman, 8vo. L. Bat. 1719. — Caius, the 
grandfather of the historian of that name, 
was one of the friends of LIvia. He killed 
himself when old and unable to accompany 
Livia in her flight. 

Velocasses, the people of Vessin, in Nor- 
mandy. Cess. G. 2, c. 4. 

# Venafeum, a town of Campania near Ar- 
pinum, abounding in olive trees. It be- 
came a Roman colony. It had been founded 
by Diomedes. Herat. % Od. 6, v. 16 . — 
Martial. 13, ep. 98. — Juv. 5, v. 86. — ~ 
Strab. 5. — P/in. 3, c. 5. 

Venedi, a people of Germany, near the 
& y 6 mouth 



month of the Vistula, or gulph of Dantzic. 
Tacit, de Germ. 46. — PI in. 4, c. 15. 

Veneu, a people of Gallia Celtica. 

Vpneti, a people of Italy in Cisalpine 
Gaul, near the mouths of the Po. They 
were descended from a nation of Paphla- 
gonia, who settled there under Antenor some 
time alter the Trojan war. The Vene- 
tians, who have been long a powerful and 
commercial nation, were originally very 
poor, whence a writer in the age of the Ro- 
man emperors said, they had no other fence 
against the waves of the sea but hurdles, no 
food but fish, no wealth besides their fish- 
ing-boats, and no merchandize but salt. 
Strab. 4, Sec. — Lie . 1, c. 1. — Mela, 1, c. 2. 
1. 2, c. 4. — Cces. Bell. G. 5, c. 8. — Lu- 
can. 4, v. 154. — Ttal. 8, v. 605. — — A na- 
tion of Gaul, at the south of Armorica, on 
the westein coast, powerful by sea. Their 
chief city is now called Faunes. Cces. 5, 
G. 8. 

Venetia, a part of Gaul, on the mouths 
of the Po. [Fid. Veneti.] 

Venetus Paulus, a centurion who con- 
spired against Nero with Piso, &c. Ta- 
cit. IS, Ann. c. 50. A lake through 

which the Rhine passes, now Bodensee or 
Constance. Mela, 5, c. 2. 

Venji.ia, a nymph, sister to Amata, and 
mother of Tumus, by Daunus. Amphitrite 
the sea goddess is also called Venilia. Virg. 
JEn. 10, v. 76. — Ovid. Met. 14, v. 554. — 
Vart'o, de L. L. A , c. 10. 

Vennones, a people of the Rhactian 
Alps. 

Venonius, an historian mentioned by Cic. 
ad Attic. 12, ep. 5, &c. 

Venta Belgaiuim, a town of Britain, 

now Winchester. Silurum, a town of 

Britain, now Caerwent, in Monmouthshire. 
Icenorum, now Nonvich. 

Venti. The ancients, and especially the 
Athenians, paid particular attention to the 
winds, and offered them sacrifices as to 
deities, intent upon the destruction of 
mankind, by continually causing storms, 
tempests, and earthquakes. The winds 
weie represented in different attitudes and 
forms. The four principal winds were 
J Eurus, the south-east ; who is repre- 
sented as a young man flying with great 
impetuosity, and often appearing in a play- 
some and wanton humor. Auster , the south 
wind, appeared generally as an old man 
with grey hair, a gloomy countenance, 
a head covered with clouds, a sable vesture, 
and dusky wings. He is the dispenser of 
rain, and of all heavy showers. Zephyrus is 
represented as the mildest of all the winds. 
He is young and gentle, and liis lap is 
filled with vernal flowers. He married Flo- 
ra the goddess, with whom he enjoyed the 
most perfect felicity. Boreas, or the north 
wind, appears alwajs rough and shivering, 
lie is the father of rain, snow, hail, and 
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tempests, and is always represented as sur- 
rounded with impenetrable clouds. Those 
of inferior note were, Solanus, whose name 
is seldom mentioned. He appeared as a 
young man holding fruit in his lap, such 
as peaches, oranges, &c. Afncus , or south- 
west, is represented with black wings, and a 
melancholy countenance. Corns, or north- 
west. drives clouds of snow before him, and 
Aquilo, the north-east, is equally dreadful in 
appearance. The winds, according to some 
mythologies, were confined in a laige cave, 
of which iEolus had the management ; and 
without this necessary precaution, they would 
have overturned the earth, and reduced every 
tiling to its original chaos. Virg. JEn. 
v. 57, 8cc. 

Ventidius Bassus, a native of Picenum, 
born of an obscure family. When Asculum 
was taken, he was carried before the tri- 
umphant chariot of Pompeius Strabo, hang • 
ing on his mother’s breast A bold, aspiring 
soul, aided by the patronage of the family 
of Caesar, raised him from the mean occu- 
pation of a chairman and muleteer to dig- 
nity in the state. He displayed valor in the 
Roman armies, and gradually arose to the 
offices of tribune, praetor, high-priest, and 
consul. He made war against the Parthians, 
and conquered them in three great battles, 
B. C. 59. He was the first Roman ever 
honored with a triumph over Parthia. He 
died greatly lamented by all the Roman people^ 
and was buried at the public expence. Pint. 

in Anion. — Juv. 7, v. 199. Cumanus, 

governor of Palestine, &c. Tacit . A. 15, 

c. 54. Two brothers in the age of Pom- 

pey who favored Carbo’s interest, &c. Plut. 

Venuleius, a writer in the age of the em- 
peror Alexander. A friend of Vcrres. 

Cic. in Fer. 5, c. 42. 

Venulus, one of the Latin elders sent 
into Magna Grsccia, to demand the assist- 
ance of Diomedes, &c. Virg. JEn. 8, v. 9. 

Venus, one of the most celebrated deities 
of the ancients. She was the goddess of 
beauty, the mother of love, the queen of laugh- 
ter, the mistress of the graces and of pleasures, 
and the patroness of courtezans. Some my- 
thologists speak of more than one Venus. 
Plato mentions two, Venus Urania, the daugh- 
ter of Uranus, and Venus Popularia, the 
daughter of J upiter and Dione. Cicero speaks 
of four, a daughter of Coelus and Light, 
one sprung from the froth of the sea, a 
third, daughter of Jupiter and the Nereid 
Dione, and a fourth born at Tyre, and the 
same as the Astarte of the Syrians. Of 
these, however, the Venus sprung from the 
froth of the sea, after the mutilated pail of 
the body of Uranus had been thrown there 
by Saturn, is the most known, and of her 
in particular, ancient mylhologists as well as 
painters, make mention. She arose from the 
sea near the island of Cyprus, or, according 
to Hesiod, of Cytbera, whither she was 
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wafted by the zephyrs, and received on the 
sea-shore by the seasons, daughters of Jupiter 
and Themis. She was soon after carried to 
heaven, where all the gods admired her beau- 
ty, and all the goddesses became jealous of 
her personal charms. Jupiter attempted to 
gain her affections and even wished to offer 
her violence, but Venus refused, and the god 
to punish her obstinacy, gave her in marriage 
to his ugly and defoimed son Vulcan. This 
marriage did not prevent the goddess of Love 
from gratifying her favorite passions, and she 
defiled her husband’s bed by her amours with 
the gods. Her intrigue with Mars is the 
most celebrated. She was caught in her 
lover’s arms, and exposed to the udicule and 
laughter of all the gods. [ TV. Alcctryon.J 
Venus became mother of Ilermionc, Cupid, 
and Anteros, by Mars ; by Mercury she had 
Hermaphroditus ; by Bacchus, Priapus; and 
by Neptune, Eryx. Her great partiality for 
Adonis made her abandon the seats of Olym- 
pus, [ Vid, Adonis] and her regard for An- 
drises obliged her often to visit the woods 
and solitary retreats of mount Ida. [ Vid. 
Ancliisos, ASneas.] The power of Venus 
over the heart was supported and assisted 
by a celebrated girdle, called zone by the 
Greeks, and cestus by the Latins. This 
mysterious girdle gave beauty, grace, and 
elegance, when worn even by the most de- 
formed; and it excited love and rekindled 
extinguished flames. Juno herself was in- 
debted to this powerful ornament, to gain 
the favors of Jupiter, and Venus, though 
herself possessed of every charm, no sooner 
put on her cestus, than Vulcan, unable to 
resist the influence of love, forgot all the in- 
trigues and infidelities of his wife, and fabri- 
cated arms even for her illegitimate children. 
The contest of Venus for the golden apple of 
Discord is well known. She gained the 
prize over Pallas and Juno, [ Vid, Paris, Dis- 
cordia,] and rewarded her impartial judge 
with lie hand of the fairest woman in the 
world. The worship of Venus was univer- 
sally established; statues and temples were 
erected to her in every kingdom, and the an- 
cients were fond of paying homage to a di- 
vinity who presided over generation, and by 
whose influence alone mankind existed. In 
her sacrifices and in the festivals celebrated 
in her honor, too mu<j£i licentiousness pre- 
vailed, and public prostitution was often part 
of the ceremony. Victims were seldom of- 
fered to her, or her altars stained with blood, 
though we find Aspasia making repeated sa- 
crifices. No pigs, however, or male animals 
were deemed acceptable. The rose, the myr- 
tle, and the apple, were sacred to Venus, 
and among birds, the dove, the swan, and the 
sparrow, were her favorites; and among fishes, 
those called the aphya and the lycostomus. 
The goddess of beauty was represented among 
the ancients in different forms. At Elis she 
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appeared seated on a goat, with one foot 
resting on a tortoise. At Sparta and Cythera, 
she was represented armed like Minerva, and 
sometimes wearing chains on her feet. In 
the temple of Jupiter Olympius, she was re- 
presented by Phidias, as rising from the sea, 
leceivcd by love, and crowned by the goddess 
of persuasion. At Cnidos her statue made 
by Praxiteles, represented her naked, with 
one hand hiding what modesty keeps con- 
cealed. Her statue at Elephantis was the 
same, with only a naked Cupid by her side. 
In Sieyon she held a poppy in one hand, 
and in the otliei an apple, while on her head 
she had a ciown, which tei initiated in a point, 
to intimate the pole. She is generally repre- 
sented with her son Cupid, on a chariot 
drawn by doves, or at other times by swans 
and sparrows. The surnames of the goddess 
are numerous, and only serve to shew how 
well established her worship was all over the 
earth. JSHe was called Cyprus , because par- 
ticularly worshipped in the island of Cyprus, 
and in that character she was often repie- 
sented with a beard, and the male parts of 
geneiation, with a sceptre in her hand, and 
the body and dress of a female, whence she is 
called duplex Amathvsia by Catullus. She 
received the name of Pa phut, because woi- 
shipped at Paplios, where she had a temple 
with an altar, on which lain never fell, 
though exposed in the open air. Some of 
the ancients called her Aposlrophia or Epi- 
strophui , as also Venus Urania, and Venus 
Pandemos, The first of these she received 
as presiding over wantonness and incestuous 
enjoyments ; the second because she patro- 
nized pure love, and chaste and moderate 
gi atifications ; and the third because she fa- 
vored the propensities of the vulgar, and was 
fond of sensual pleasou-s. The Cnidians 
raised her temples und'T the name of Venus 
Acreca , of Dons, and of Euploea. In her 
temple under the name of Euploea, at Cnidos, 
was the most celebrated of her statues, being 
the most perfect piece of Praxiteles. It was 
made with white marble, and appeared so 
engaging, and so much like life, that, accord- 
ing to some lustoi'ians, a youth of the place 
introduced himself in the night into her tem- 
ple, and attempted to gratify his passions on 
the lifeless image. Venus was also surnamed 
Cytkcraa, because she was the chief deity of 
Cythera; Exopolis, because her statue was 
without the city of Athens; Pkallom mnla, 
from her affection for the phallus ; Pit do m- 
medis, because the queen of laughter ; Telesri - 
gama, because she presided over marriage ; 
Coliada, Colotis, or Cohas, because worshipped 
on a promontory of the same name in Attica ; 
Area, because armed like Mars ; Vertkordia, 
because she could turn the hearts of women 
to cultivate chastity; Apaturia, because she 
deceived ; Calm, because she was represented 
bald ; Ericyna, because worshipped at Eryx ; 
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El aira, because the patroness of courtezans ; 
Acidalia, because of a fountain of Orclio- 
menos ; JBasilea , because the queen of love ; 
Myrtea, because the myrtle was sacied to 
her; Libertina, from her inclinations to gratify 
lust; Mechamtis, in allusion to the many 
artifices practised in love, & c. Sec. As god- , 
dess of the sea, because born in the bosom 
of the waters, Venus was called Pontia, 
Marina, IAnmesia, Epiponlia, Pelagia, Sali- 
genia, Pontogenia, Aligena , Thcdassia , &c. and 
as rising from the sea, the name of Anady - 
omene is applied to her, and lendered immor- 
tal by the celebrated painting of Apelles, 
which represented her as issuing from the 
bosom of the waves, and wringing her tresses 
on her shoulder. [ Vid . Anadyomeno.] Cic. 
de Nat. D. 2, c. 27. 1. 3, c. 23. — Orpheus 
Hymn* 54. — Hesiod . Theog. — Sappho. — 
Homer . Hymn . in Ven. Sec. — F?rg. Mn. 5, 
v. 800, See. — Ovid. Heroid. 15, 16. 19, Sec. 
Met. 4, fab. 5, Sec. — JDiod. 1 & 5.* — Hygin. 
fab . 94, 271. — Paus . 2, c. 1. 1. 4, c. 30. 1. 5, 
c . IS. — Martial . 6, ep. 13. — Eurip . in, JL7. 
inlp/ug. in Troad — P/wf. m Erotic. — Milan. 
V. H. 12. c. 1. — Athen. 12, &c. Catullus. 

— Lactant. de falsd re. — Calaber, 11. — Lu- 
cian. dial. Sec. — Strab. 14. — Tacit. Ann. 3, j 
&c. — Val. Max . 8, c. 1 1. — Plan 36. — Ho - j 

rat. 3, Od. 26. 1. 4, Od. 1 1 , Sec. A planet 

Called by the Greeks Phosphorus, and by the 
Latins Lucifer, when it rises before the sun, 
but when it follows it, Hesperus or Vesper. 
Cic. de Nat. 2, c. 20, in somn. Scip . 

Venus Pvrenjea, a town of Spain near 
the borders of Gaul. 

Venusia, or Venusiumt, a town of Apulia, 
where Horace was born. Part of the Roman 
army fled thither after the defeat at Cannae. 
The town, though in ruins, . contains still 
many pieces of antiquity, especially a marble 
bust preserved in the great square, and said 
falsely to be an original representation of 
Horace. Venusia was on the confines of 
Lucania, whence the poet said Lucanus an 
Apulus anceps, and it was founded by Dio- 
medes who called it Venusia or Aphrodisia, 
after Venus, whose divinity he wished to ap- 
pease. Strab. 5 & 6. — Horcd. 2, Sat. 1, v. 35. 

— Liv. 22, c. 54. — P/m. 3, c. 11. 

Veragri, a people between the Alps and 

the Allobroges. Liv . 21, c. 58. — Caesar. 

G . 3, c. 1. 

Verania, the wife of Piso Licinianuswhom 
Galba adopted. 

Veranius, a governor of Britain under 
Nero. He succeeded Didius Gallus. Tacit. 
14. Ann. 

Verbanus eacus, now Major a, a lake of 
Italy, from which the Ticinus flows. It is in 
the modern duchy of Milan, and extends 50 
miles in length from south to north, and 5 or 
6 in breadth. Strab. 4. 

Verbigenus, a village in the country of 
the Celtaa. 
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Verbinutvi, a town m the north of Gaul. 

Vercell.e, a town on the borders of In- 
subria, where Marius defeated the Cimbri. 
PI in. 3, c. 17. — Cic. Fan i. 11, cp. 19. — - 
Stl. 8, v. 598.^ 

Vercingetorix, a chief of the Gau?«, in 
the time of Caesar. He was conquered and 
led in triumph, &c. Caesar. Pell. G. 7, c. 4. 

— Flor. 3, c. 10. 

Verfsis, a small river of Latium falling 
into the Anio. 

Vfrgasilla units, one of the generals 
and friends of Vercingetorix, Caesar. Pell. 
G. 

Vergab, a town of the Brutii. Liv. 50, 

c. 19. 

Veroellus, a small river near Cannae, 
falling into the Aufidus, over which Annibal 
made a bridge with the slaughtered bodies of 
the Romans. Flor. 2, c. 6. — Val. Max. 9 , 
c. 11. 

Vergieia, the wife of Coriolanus, Sec. 

Vfrgilia, a town of Spain supposed to be 
Murcia. 

Vergiliae, seven stars called also Pleia- 
des. When they set, the ancients began to 
sow their corn. They received their name 
from the spring quia vere oriantur. Ih'o- 
pert. 1 , el. 8, v. 18. — Cic. de Nat . L>. 2, 
c. 44. 

Verginius, one of the officers of the 
Roman troops in Germany, who refused 
the absolute power which his soldiers of- 
fered to him. Tacit. 1, Hist. c. 8. A 

rhetorician in the age of Nero, banished 
on account of his great fame. Id. An. 15, 
c. 71. 

Vergium, a town of Spain. 

Vergobretus, one of the chiefs of the 
JEdui, in the age of Caesar, &c. Ccesar. 
G. 1, c. 16. 

Veritas, {truth,) was not only person i- 
fled by the ancients, but also made s 
deity, and called the daughter of Saturn and 
the mother of Virtue. She was represented 
like a young virgin, dressed in white apparel, 
with all the marks of youthful diffidence 
and modesty. Democritus used to say, that 
she hid herself at the bottom of a well, to 
intimate the difficulty with which she is 
found. 

Verodoctius, one of the Helvetii. Cesn, 
G * 1, c. 7. 

Veromandui, a people of Gaul, the mo- 
dem Vermandois. The capital is now St. 
Quintin. Cees. G . P. % 

Verona, a town of Venetia, on the 
A thesis, in Italy, founded as some suppose, 
by Brennus, the leader of the Gauls. C. 
Nepos, Catullus, and Pliny the elder, were 
bora there. It was adorned with a circus 
and an amphitheatre by the Roman em 
perors, which still exist, and it still preserves 
its ancient name. Plin. 9, c. 22. — Strab. 5. 

— Ovid. Am. 3, el. 15, v. 7. 
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Verones, a people of Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis. Sit. 5, v. 578. 

VerrfoInum, a town in the countiy 
of tlie Volsei. JAv. 4, c. 1, Sec . — Val. 
Max. 6 , c. 5. 

C. Verres, a Roman who governed the 
province of Sicily as praetor. The oppression 
and rapine of which he was guilty, while 
in office, so offended the Sicilians, that 
they brought an accusation against him be- 
fore the Roman senate. Cicero undertook 
the cause of the Sicilians, and pronounced 
those celebrated orations -which are still 
extant. Verres was defended by Ilorten- 
sius, but as he despaired of the success 
of his defence, he left Rome without 
waiting foi his sentence, and lived in great 
affiuonce in one of the provinces. He was 
at last killed by the soldiers of Antony the 
triumvir, about 26yeais after his voluntary 
exile fiom the capital. Cic. m Per. — 
Vhn . 51, c. 2. — Lactant. 2, c. 4. 

Verritits, a gcneial of the Frisii in the 
age of Nero, Sec. Tacit . Ami. 15, c. 54. 

Vkiiiuus, Flaccus, a freetlman and 
grammarian famous for his powers in 
instructing. He was appointed over the 
grand-children of Augustus, and also dis- 
tinguished himself by his writings. Gell. 4, 

e. 5. — Suet, de Grain. A Latin critic, 

15. C. 4, whose works have been edited with 
Daciei’s and Clerk’s notes, 4to. Arust. 
16.09. 

Verruco, a town in the country of the 
Volsei. JAv. 4, c. 1. 

Vertico, one of the Nervii who de- 
serted to Caesar’s army, &c. Cecs. J3. G. 5, 
c. 45. 

Vekticokria, one of the surnames of Ve- 
nus, the same as the Ajmlrophut of the 
Greeks, because her assistance was implored 
to turn the hearts of the Roman mat! ons, 
and teach them to follow virtue and modesty. 
Val. Max. 8. 

Vertircus, one of the Rhemi, who com- 
manded a troop of horse in Caesar’s army. 
Gees. B. G. 8, c. 12. 

Vertumnus, a deity among the Ro- 
mans who presided over the spring and 
over orchards. lie endeavoured to gain the 
affections of the goddess Pomona ; and to 
effect this, he assumed the shape and dress 
of a fisherman, of a soldier, a peasant, a 
reaper, &c. but all to no purpose, till under 
the form of an old woman, he prevailed 
upon his mistress and married her. He is 
generally represented as a young man crowned 
with flowers, covered up to the waist, and 
holding in his right hand fruit, and a crow r n 
of plenty in his left. Ovid. Met . 14, v. 642, 
Sec. — Bropert . 4, el. 2, v. 2. — Herat* 2. Sat. 7, 
v, 14. 

Vkruls, a town of the Ilemici. Liv. 
9, c. 42. | 

Verulanus, a lieutenant under Corbulo 
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who drove away Tiridatcs from Media, Sec, 
Tacit . Ami. 14, c. 26. 

Verus [Lucius Ceionius Commodus,"] a 
Roman emperor, son of JElius and Domhi.i 
Lucilla. He was adopted in the 7th year 
of his age by M. Aurelius, at the request 
of Adrian, and he mat tied Lucilia the 
daughter of his adopted father, who also 
took him as his colleague on the tin one. lie 
was sent by M. Aurelius to oppose the bai- 
lsmans in the east. His arms were attended 
with success, and he obtained a victory o\er 
the Part Ilians. lie was honored with a tri- 
umph at his retui n home, and soon after he 
marched with his imperial colleague against 
the Marcomanni in Get many. lie died in 
this expedition of an apoplexy, in the 59th 
ycai of Ills age, after a reign of eight yeats 
and some months. Ilis body was hi ought 
back to Rome, and buiied by i\I. Aurelius 
with great pomp and solemnity. Verus has 
been greatly censured for his debaucheries, 
which appeared more enormous and disgust- 
ing, when compared to the temperance, 
meekness, and popularity of Aurelius. The 
example of* his father did not influence him, 
and he often retired from the frugal and mo- 
derate lepast of Aurelius, to the profuse ban- 
quets of his own palace, where the night was 
spent in riot, and debauchery, with the mean- 
est of the populace, with stage-dancers, buf- 
foons, and lascivious com tezans. Atonecnier- 
tainment alone, where there were no more than 
12 guests, the emperor spent no less than six 
millions of sesterces, or about 52,2001. 
stealing. But it is to be observed, that 
whatever was most scarce and costly was 
there ; the guests never diank twice out of 
the same cup ; and whatever vessels they 
had touched, they received as a piescut from 
the emperor when they left the palace. In 
his Parthian expedition, Verus did not 
check his vicious propensities ; for four years 
he left the care of the war to his officers, 
while he retired to the voluptuous retreats 
of Daphne, and the luxurious banquets of 
Antioch, His fondness for a horse has been 
faithfully recorded. The animal had a sta- 
tue of gold, he was fed with almonds and 
raisins by the hand of the emperor, lie was 
clad in purple, and kept in the most splendid 
of the halls of the palace, and when dead, 
the emperor, to express his sorrow, raised 
him a magnificent monument on mount 
Vatican. Some have suspected M. Au- 
relius of dispatching Verus to rid the 
world of his debaucheries and guilty ac- 
tions, but this seems to be the report of ma- 
levolence. — L. Annceus, a son of the 
emperor Aurelius who died in Palestine. 

The father of the emperor Verus. He 

was adopted by the emperor Adrian, but 
like his son he disgraced himself by his de- 
baucheries and extravagance. He died be- 
fore Adrian. 
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Vesbius, or Vesubius. [ Fid . Vesuvius.] 

Vescia, a town of Campania. Liv. 8, 
c. 11. 

Vescianum, a country house of Cicero 
in Campania, between Capua and Nola. 
Cic. 15, ad Attic. 2. 

Fi« Vescularius, a Roman knight inti- 
mate with Tiberius, &c. Tacit. Ann. 

Vesentio, a town of Gaul, now JScsan - 
qon. Cces. G. 58. 

Vesentium, a town of Tuscany. 

Veseris, a place or liver near mount Ve- 
suvius. Lw. 8, c. 8. — Cic. Of. 5 , c. 51. 

Vesevius & Vesevus. [Fid. Vesuvius.] 

Vesidia, a town of Tuscany. 

Vesonna, a town of Gaul, now Peri- 
gueux. 

Vespacije, a small village of Umbria, 
near Nursia. Suet. Vesp. 1. 

Vesfasiancs, Titus Flavius, a Roman 
emperor, descended from an obscure family 
at Reate. He was honoied with the con- 
sulship, not so much by the influence of the 
imperial courtiers, as by his own private 
merit, and his public services. He accom- 
panied Nero into Greece, but he offended 
the prince by falling asleep while he repeated 
one of liis poetical compositions. This mo- 
mentary resentment of the emperor did not 
prevent Vespasian from being sent to carry on 
a war against the Jews. His operations were 
crowned with success ; many of the cities of 
Palestine surrendered, and Vespasian began 
the siege of Jerusalem. This was, however, 
atchieved by die hands of his son Titus, and 
the death of Vilcllus and the affection of his 
soldiers hastened his rise, and he was pro- 
claimed emperor at Alexandria. The choice 
of the army was approved by every province 
of the empire ; but Vespasian did not betray 
any signs of pride at so sudden and so unex- 
pected an exaltation, and though once em- 
ployed in the mean office of a horse doctor, 
he behaved, when invested with the imperial 
purple, with all the dignity and greatness 
which became a successor of Augustus. In 
the beginning of his reign Vespasian attempt- 
ed to reform the manners of the Romans, 
and he took away an appointment which he 
had a few days before granted to a young no- 
bleman who approached him to return him 
thanks, all smelling of perfumes and covered 
with ointment, adding, X had rather you had 
smelt of garlick. He repaired the public 
buildings, embellished the city, and made 
the great roads more spacious and convenient. 
After he had reigned with great popularity 
for 10 years, Vespasian died with a pain in 
liis bowels, A. D. 79, in the 70th year of 
his age. He was the first Roman empeior 
that died a natural death, and he was also the 
first who was succeeded by his own son on 
the throne. Vespasian has been admired 
for his great virtues. He was dement, he 
gavemcr ear to flattery, and for a long rime 
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refused the title of father of his country, 
which was often bestowed upon the most 
worthless and tyrannical of the emperois. 
He despised informers, and rather than punish 
conspirators, he rewarded them with great 
liberality. When the king of Parthia ad- 
dressed him with the superscription of Arsa- 
ecs king of kings to Flavius Fespasianus, the 
emperor was no way dissatisfied with the 
pride and insolence of the monarch, and 
answeied him again in his own words ; 
Flavius Fespamnus to Arsaces king of kings. 
To men of learning and merit, Vespasian 
was very liberal: one hundred thousand 
sesterces were annually paid from flic public 
treasury to the different professors that were 
appointed to encourage and promote the arts 
and sciences. Yet in spite of this apparent 
generosity, some authors have taxed Vespasian 
with avarice. According to their accounts, 
he loaded the provinces with new taxes, ho 
bought commodities, that he might sell them 
to a gi eater advantage, and even laid an 
Impost upon urine, which gave occasion tc 
Titus to ridicule the meanness of his father. 
Vespasian, regardless of his son’s observation, 
was satisfied to shew him the money that was 
raised from so productive a tax, asking him 
at the same time whether it smelt offensive ? 
His ministeis were the most avaricious of his 
subjects, and the emperor used very properly 
to remark that he treated them as sponges, 
by wetting them when dry, and squeezing 
them when they were wet. He has been 
accused of selling criminals their lives, and 
of condemning the most opulent to make 
himself master of their possessions. If, 
however, he was guilty of these meaner 
practices, they were all under the name 
of one of his concubines, who wished tc 
enrich herself by the avarice and credulity 
of the emperor. Sueton . m vitd. — Tacit 
Hist. 4. 

Vesper, or Vesper us, a name applied to 
the planet Venus when it was the evening 
star. Firg . 

Vessa, a town of Sicily. 

Vesta, a goddess, daughter of Rhea and 
Saturn, sister to Ceres and Juno. She is 
often confounded by the mythologists with 
Rhea, Ceres, Cybele, Pio&erpine, Ilecate, 
and Tellus. When considered as the mother 
of the gods, she is the mother of Rhea and 
Saturn ; and when considered as the patron- 
ess of the vestal virgins and the goddess of 
fire, she is called the daughter of Saturn and 
Rhea. Under this last name she was wor- 
shipped by the Romans. iEneas was die 
first who introduced her mysteries into Italy, 
and Numa built her a temple where no males 
were permitted to go. The palladium of 
Troy was supposed to be preseived within 
her sanctuary, and a fire was continually 
kept lighted by a certain jiumber of virgins, 
who had dedicate themselves to the service 
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of the goddess. [Fid. Vcstales.] If the fire 
of Vesta was ever extinguished, it was sup- 
posed to threaten the republic with some 
sudden calamity. The virgin by whose 
negligence it had been extinguished, was 
severely punished, and it was kindled again 
by the rays of the sun. The temple of ^ esta 
was of a round form, and the goddess was 
represented in a long flowing robe, with a 
veil on her head, holding in one hand a lamp, 
or a two-eared vessel, and in the other a jave- 
lin, or sometimes a palladium. On some 
medals she appears holding a drum in one 
hand, and a small figure of victory in the 
other. Hesiod. Theog. v. 4 54. — Cic. do Leg. 
2, c. 12. — Apollod. 1, c. 1. — Virg. JEn. 2, 
v. 29G. — Biod. 5. — Ovid. Fast. 6, TrL>t. 3. — 
Val. I fax. 1, c. 1. — Flat, in Hum. — Fans. 
5, c. 14. 

Vestalfs, priestesses among the Romans, 
consecrated to the service of Vesta, as their 
name indicates. This office was very ancient, 
as the mother of Romulus was one of the 
vestals. JEneas is supposed to have first 
chosen th e vestals. Numa first appointed four, 
to which number Tarquin added two. They 
were always chosen by the monarchs, but 
after the expulsion of the Tarquins, the high 
priest was entrusted with the care of them. 
As they were to be virgins, they were chosen 
young, from the age of six to ten ; and if 
there was not a sufficient number that pre- 
sented themselves as candidates for the office, 
twenty virgins were selected, and they upon 
whom the lot fell were obliged to become 
priestesses. Plebeians as well as patricians 
were permitted to propose themselves, but 
it was required that they should he born of 
a good family, and be without blemish or 
deformity, in every part of their body. For 
thirty years they were to remain in the greatest 
continence ; the ten first years were spent in 
learning the duties of the order ; the ten fol- 
lowing were employed in discharging them 
with fidelity and sanctity, and the ten last in 
instructing such as had entered the noviciate. 
When the thirty years were elapsed, they 
were permitted to marry, or if they still pre- 
ferred celibacy, they waited upon the rest of 
the vestals. As soon as a vestal was initiated, 
her head was shaved, to intimate the liberty 
of her person, as she was then free from the 
shackles of parental authority, and she was 
permitted to dispose of her possessions as she 
pleased. The employment of the vestals was 
to take care that the sacred fire of Vesta was 
not extinguished, for if it ever happened, it 
was deemed the prognostic of great calamities 
to the state ; the offender was punished for 
her negligence, and severely scourged by the 
high priest. In such a case all was constern- 
ation at Rome, and the fire was again kindled 
by glasses with the rays of the sun. An- 
other equally particular charge of the vestals 
was to keep a sacred pledge, on which de- 
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pended the very existence of Rome, which 
according to some, was the palladium of 
Troy, or some of the mysteries of the gods 
of Sainothrace. The privileges of the vestals 
were great, they had the most honorable 
seats at public games and festivals, a lietor 
with the fasces always preceded them when 
they walked in public ; they wore carried 
in chariots when they pleased ; and they had 
the power of pardoning criminals when led to 
execution, if they declared that their meeting 
was accidental. Their dcclaiations in trials 
wore received without the formality of an 
oath ; they were chosen as arbiters in causes 
of moment, and in the execution of wills, 
and so great was the deference paid them by 
the magistrates, as well as by the people, that 
the consuls themselves made way for them, 
and bowed their fasces when they passed 
before them. To insult diem was a capital 
crime, and whoever attempted to violate 
their chastity, was beaten to death with 
scourges. If any of them died while in office, 
their body was buried within the walls of the 
city, an honor granted to few. Such of the 
vestals as proved incontinent, were punished 
in the most rigorous manner. Numa ordered 
them to be stoned, but Taiquin the eldei 
dug a large hole under the eaith, where a bed 
was placed with a little bread, wine, water, 
and oil, and a lighted lamp, and the guilty 
vestal was stripped of the habit of her order, 
and compelled to descend into the subterra- 
neous cavity, which was immediately shut, 
and she was left to die through hunger. Few 
of the vestals weie guilty of incontinence, 
and for the space of one thousand years, 
duiing which the oi der continued established 
from the reign of Numa, only 18 were pu- 
nished for the violation of their vow. The 
vestals were abolished by Theodosius the 
Great, and the fire of Vesta extinguished. 
The dress of the vestals was peculiar ; they 
wote a white vest with purple borders, a 
while linen surplice called lintcum supermini, 
above which was a great purple mantle which 
flowed to the ground, and wliich was tucked 
up when they offered sacrifices. They had 
a close covering on their head, called infula , 
from which hung ribbands, or mttcc. Their 
manner of living was sumptuous, as they 
wei e maintained at the public expence, and 
though originally satisfied with the simple 
diet of the Romans, their tallies soon after 
displayed the luxuries and the superfluities of 
the great and opulent Liv. 2, &c. — Pint, 
in Mum. <$-c. — Val. Max. 1, c. 1. — Cic. da 
Mat. I). 5, c. 50. — Flor. 1. — Propert. 4, eL 
11 Tacit. 4, c. 10. 

Vesta li a, festivals in honor of Vesta, 
observed at Rome on the 9th of June. 
Banquets were then prepared before the 
houses, and meat was sent to the vestals 
to be offered to the gods ; millstones were 
decked with garlands, and the asses that 
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filmed them -were led round the city co- 
vered with garlands. The ladies walked in 
the procession bare-footed to the temple 
of the goddess, and an altar was elected 
to Jupiter surnamed Pistor. Ovid, Fast . 6, 
v. 505. 

Vestalium Mater, a title given by the 
senate to Livia the mother of Tiberius, 
with the permission to sit among the vestal 
virgins at plays. Tacit. 4, An. c. 16. 

Vestia Oppia, a common prostitute of 
Capua. 

Vesticius Spurina, an officer sent 
by Otho to the borders of the Po, &c. 
Tacit. 

Vestilius Sextus, a pretorian disgraced 
by Tiberius, because he was esteemed by 
Drusus. He killed himself. Tacit. An. 4, 
c. 16. 

Vestilla, a matron of a patrician fa- 
mily, who declared publicly before the magis- 
trates that she was a common prostitute. 
She was banished to the island of Seiiphos for 
her immodesty. 

Vestini, a people of Italy near the Sa- 
bines, famous for the making of cheese. Phn. 
5, c. 5. — Martial. 15, cp. 3 1 . — Strab. 5. 

L. Vestinus, a Homan knight appointed 
by Vespasian to repair the capitol, &c. Tacit. 

H. 4, c. 55. — Lw. 8, c. 29. A consul 

put to death by Nero in the time of Piso’s 
conspiracy. 

Vesvius. [ Vid . Vesuvius.] | 

Vesulus, now Visa, a large mountain of 
Liguria, near the Alps, where the Po takes 
its rise. Virg. TEn. 10, v. 708. — Phn. 5, 
c. 19. 

Vesuvius, a mountain of Campania, about 
six miles at the east of Naples, celebrated 
for its volcano, and now called Mount Soma . 
The ancients, particularly the writers of 
the Augustan age, spoke of Vesuvius as a 
place covered with orchards and vineyards, 
of which the middle was dry and barren. The 
first eruption of this volcano was in the 7 9th 
year of the Christian era under Titus. It 
was accompanied by an earthquake, which 
overturned several cities of Campania, par- 
ticularly Pompeii and Herculaneum, and 
the burning ashes which it threw up, were 
carried not only over the neighbouring coun- 
try, but as far as the shores of Egypt, Libya, 
and Syria. This eruption proved fatal to 
Pliny the naturalist. From that time the 
eruptions have been frequent, and there now 
exists an account of twenty-nine of these. 
Vesuvius continually throws up a smoke, and 
sometimes ashes and flames. The perpendi- 
cular height of this mountain is 5780 feet, 
JDio . Cass. 46. — Varro . da R. 1, c. 6. — Liv. 
25, c. 59. — Strab. 5. — Tacit. Hist. 1, c. 2. — 
Mela, 2, c. 4. — Plin. 6, ep. 16. — -Ital . 12, 
v. 152, &c. — Virg. G. 2, v. 224. — Mart. 4, 
ep. 45 & 44. 

Vetera castra, a Homan encampment 
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in Geimany, which became a town, now Sun- 
len , near Cleves. Tacit. H. 4, c. 18. An. I, 
c. 45. 

Vfttius Sp. a Roman senator who was 
made interrex at the death of Itomulus, till 
the election of another king. He nominated 
Numa, and resigned his office. Pint, in Num. 

A man who accused Ctesar of being 

concerned in Catiline’s conspiracy. Cato, 

one of the officers of the allies in the Mar- 
sian war. He defeated the Romans, and was 

at last betrayed and murdered, A Roman 

knight who became enamoured of a young 
female at Capua, and raised a tumult 
among the slaves who proclaimed him 
king. He was betrayed by one of his adhe- 
rents, upon which he laid violent hands upon 
himself. 

Vettona, a town of Umbria. Plin . 5, 
c. 14. 

Vettones, Vetones, or Vectones, an an- 
cient nation of Spain. Sil. 5, v. 578. — 
Plin. 25, c. 8. 

Vetulonia, one of the chief cities of 
Etruria, whose hot wateis were famous. 
The Romans were said to derive the badges 
of their magisterial offices from thence. 
Plin . 2, C. 105. 1. 5, c. 5. — Ilal. 8, v, 
484. 

Veturia, one of the Roman tribes, 
divided into two branches of the Junii 
and Senii. It received its name from the 
V durian family, which was originally called 

Vetusian. JLw. 56. The mother of Co- 

riolanus. She was solicited by all the Roman 
matrons to go to her son with her daughter- 
in-law, and intreat him not to make war 
against his country. She went and prevailed 
over Coriolanus, and for her services to the 
state, the Roman senate offered to reward her 
as she pleased. She only asked to raise a 
temple to the goddess of female fortune, 
which was done on the very spot where she 
had pacified her son. Liv . 2, c. 40. — JDionys . 
Hat. 7, &c. 

Vrturius, a Roman artist who made 
shields for Numa. [ Vid. Mamurius.] — 
Caius, a Roman consul, accused before the 
people, and fined because he had acted with 

imprudence while in office. A Roman 

who conspired against Galba. Tacit. Hist. 1, 
c. 25. — A consul appointed one of the de- 
cemvirs. Another consul defeated by the 

Sammies, and obliged to pass under the yoke 

with great ignominy. A tribune of the 

people, &c. 

L. Vetus, a Roman who proposed to 
open a communication between the Medi- 
terranean and the German ocean by means 
of a canal. He was put to death by order 
of Nero. — A man accused of adultery, 
&c. 

Ufeks, a river of Italy near Tarracina. 

Virg. JEn. 7, v. 892. Another river of 

Picenum, Liv. 5, c. 55. — A prince who 
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assisted Turnus against iEneas. The Trojan 
monarch made a vow to sacrifice his four sons 
to appease the manes of his friend Pallas, in 
the same manner as Achilles is represented 
killing some Trojan youths on the tomb of 
Patroclus. Virg. JEn . 7, v. 745. 1. 10, v. 
518. He was afterwards killed by Gy as. Id. 
12, v. 460. 

Ufbntina, a Roman tribe first created 
A.U.C. 455, with thetiibc Falerma, in con- 
sequence of the great increase of population 
at Rome. Liv. 9, c. 20. — Festus . 

Via iEMYHA, a celebrated road, made 
by the consul M. iEmylius Lepidus, A. U. C. 
567. It led with the Flaminian road to Aqui- 
leia. There was also another of the same 
name in Etruria, which led from Pisae to 
Dertona. — Appia, was made by the censor 
Appius, and led from Rome to Capua, and 
from Capua to Brundusium, to the distance 
of 550 miles, which the Romans call a five 
days’ journey. It passed successively through 
the towns and stages of Ancia, Forum 
Appii, Tarracina, Fundi, Minturnce, Sinu- 
essa, Capua, Caudium, Beneventum, Equo- 
tuticum, Herdonia, Canusium, Barium, Eg- 
natia, to Brundusium. It was called by way 
of eminence regma vinrurn, made so strong, 
and the stones so well cemented together, 
that it remained entire for many hundred 
years. Some parts of it are still to be seen 
in the neighbourhood of Naples. Appius 
carried it only 150 miles, as far as Capua, 
A. U. C. 442, and it was finished as lar as 

Brundusium by Augustus. There was 

also another road called Minucia or Numi- 
cia, which led to Brundusium, but by what 

places is now uncertain. Flamima was 

made by the censor Flaminius, A. CJ. C. 555. 
It led from the Campus Martius to the 
modem town of Rimini, on the Adiiatie, 1 
through the country of the Osci and Etru- 
rians, at the distance of about 560 miles. 

Lata, one of the ancient streets of 

Rome.— Valeria led from Rome to the 
country of the Marsi, through the territories 
of the Sabines. There were besides many 
streets and roads of inferior note, such as the 
Aurelia, Cassia, Campania, Ardentina, Labi- 
cana, JDomitiana, Ostiensis, Prsenestina, &c. 
all of which were made and constantly kept 
in repair at the public expence. 

Viadrus, the classical name of the Oder, 
which rises in Moravia, and falls by three 
mouths into the Baltic. Ftol. 

Vibidia, one of the vestal virgins in the 
favor of Messalina, &c. Tacit. Ann . 11, 
c. 52. 

Vibidius, a friend of Maecenas. Jlorat. 2, 
Sat. 8, v. 22. 

Vibius, a Roman who refused to pay 
any attention to Cicero when banished, 
tnough he had received from him the most 
unbounded favors. — Siculus. [ Vid. Sica.] 

A proconsul of Spain, banished for ill 

conduct. A Roman knight accused of ex- 
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tortion in Afi iea, and banished. A man 

who poisoned himself at Capua. Seques- 

ter, a Latin writer, whose treatise dc Flu mi- 
nibus, Sec . is best edited by Oberlin. 8vo. 
Argent. 1778. 

Vibo, a town of Lucania, anciently called 
Hipponium and Hippo. Cic ad Att. 5, c. 5. 

— Plin. 5, c. 5 A town of Spain 

of the Brutii. 

V xbulenus Agrifpa, a Roman knight 
accused of treason. Fie attemped to poison 
himself, and was strangled in prison, though 

almost dead. Tacit. 6, Ann. c. 40 A 

mutinous soldier in the army of Germanicus, 

Vibullios Rufus, a friend of Pompey, 

taken by Ciesar, Sec. Pint Cic. in ep. 

A praetor in Nero’s reign. 

Vica Pot a, a goddess at Rome, who 
picsided over victoiy (a vmcere et potiri). 
Liu. 2, c. 7. 

Vicellius, a friend of Galba, who 
brought him news of Nero’s death. 

Vicentia, or Vicf.tia, a town of Cisalpine 
Gaul, at the north-west of the Adriatic. 
Tacit. Hist. 5. 

Victor Sfxt. Aurelius, a writer in the 
age of Constantius. He gave the woild 
ii concise history of the Roman emperors, 
trom the age of Augustus to his own time, 
or A. D. 560. He also wrote an abridg- 
ment of the Roman history, before file age 
of Julius C ajsar, which is now extant, and 
ascribed by diifeient authors to C. Nepos, 
to Tacitus, Suetonius, Pliny, &c. Victor 
was greatly esteemed by the emperors, and 
honored with the consulship. The best 
editions of Victor aie tli.it of Pitiscus, 8vo. 
Utr. 1696 ; and that of Artussenius, 4to. 
Amst. 1755. 

Victoria, one of the deities of the Ro- 
mans, called by the Greeks Nice, supposed 
to be the daughter of the giant Pallas, or of 
Iitan and Styx. The goddess of victory 
was sister to Strength and Valor, and was one 
of the attendants of Jupiter. She was greatly 
honored by the Greeks, particularly at 
Athens. _ Syila raised her a temple at Rome, 
and instituted festivals in her honor. She 
was represented with wings, crowned with 
laurel, and holding the branch of a palm 
tree in her hand. A golden statue of this 
goddess, weighing 520 pounds, was presented 
to file Romans by Hiero king of Syracuse, 
and deposited in the temple of Jupiter, on 

the CapitoKne hill. Liv. 22 Vurra, de 

L. L. — Hesiod. Theog. — Ilygin. preuf. fait. 

— Suet. J * 

Victoria mons, a place of Spain at the 

mouth of the Iberus. I do. 21, c. 41. 

Victorius, a man of Aquitain, who, 
A. D. 465, invented the paschal cycle of 532 
years. 

Victorina, a celebrated matron who 
placed herself at the head of the Roman 
armies, and made war against the emperor 
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VI 

Gallienus. Her son Victorinus, and her 
grandson of the same name, were declared 
emperors, but when they were assassinated, 
Victorina invested with the imperial purple 
one of her favorites called Tetricus. She 
was some time after poisoned, A. D. 269, 
and according to some by Tetricus him- 
self. 

Victorinus, a Christian writer, who 
composed a worthless epic poem on the death 
of the seven children mentioned in tire Mac- 
cabees, and distinguished himself more by the 
active part he took in his writings against the 
Aiians. 

Victumvtje, a small town of Insubria 
near Placentia. Lw. 21, c. 45. 

Vicus longus, a street at Rome, where 
an altar was raised to the goddess Pudicitia, 
or the modesty of the plebeians. Liv. 10 , c. 

25. Cyprius, a place on the Esquiline 

hill, where the Sabines dwelt. 

Viducasses, a people of Normandy. Plm. 
4, c. 18. 

Vienna, a town of Gallia Narbonensis on 
die Rhone, below Lyons. Strab. 1. — Coes. 
JBeU. G. 7, c. 9. 

Villia lex, annalis or annaria, by L. 
Villius, the tribune, A. U. C. 574, defined the 
proper age required for exercising the office 
of a magistrate, 25 years for the quaestorship, 
27 or 28 for the edileship or tribuneship, for 
the office of pretor 50, and for that of consul 
45. Liv. 11, c. 44. 

Villius, a tribune of the people, author of 
the Villian law, and thence called Annalis, 
a surname borne by his family. Liv. 1 1 , c. 44. 

Publius, a Roman ambassador sent to- 

Antiochus. He held a conference with An- 

nibal who was at that monarch’s court. 

A man who disgraced himself by his criminal 
amours with the daughter of Sylla. Horat. 
1, Sat. 2, v. 64. 

Viminalis, one of the seven hills on which 
Rome was built, so called from the number 
of oziers (vimincs) which grew there. Servius 
Tullius first made it part of the city. Jupiter 
had a temple there, whence he was called 
Viminalis. Liv. 1, c, 44. — Varro, L. L. 
4, c. 8. 

Vinalia, festivals at Rome in honor of 
Jupiter and Venus. 

Vincentius, one of the Christian fathers, 
A. D. 454, whose works are best edited by 
Baluzius, Paris, 1669. 

Vincius, a Roman knight, condemned 

under Nero. Tacit. Ann. 14, c. 40. 

An officer in Germany. 

Vindalxus, a writer in the reign of 
Constantius, who wrote ten books on agricul- 
ture. 

Vindelici, an ancient people of Ger- 
many, between the heads of the Rhine and 
the Danube. Their country, which was called 
Vindelicia, forms now part of Swabia and 
Bavaria, and their chief town Augusta Vin~ 
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delicorum, is now Ausburg. Horat . 4, Od. % 
v. 18. 

Vindemiator, a constellation that rose 
about the nones of March. Ovid . Fast. 3, 
v. 407. — P/m. 18, c. 15. 

Vindex Julius, a governor of Gaul, who 
revolted against Nero, and determined to de- 
liver the Roman empire from his tyranny. 
He was followed by a numerous army, but 
at last defeated by one of the emperor’s ge- 
nerals. When he perceived that all was lost, 
he laid violent hands upon himself, 68 A. D. 
Sueton . in Galb . — Tacit. Hist. 1, c. 51. — 
Plm. 9, ep. 19. 

Vinlicius, a slave who discovered the con- 
spiracy which some of the most noble of the 
Roman citizens had formed to restore Tar- 
quin to his throne. He was amply rewarded, 
and made a citizen of Rome. Liv. 2, c. 5. — 
Plut. in Popl. 

Vindili, a nation of Germany. Plin. 4 
c. 14. 

Vindonissa, now Wendish , a town of the 
Helvetii on the Aar, in the territory of Berne. 
Tacit. 4, Hist. 61 & 70. 

Vinicius, a Roman consul poisoned by 
Messalina, 8c c. — A man who conspired 
against Nero, &c. 

Vinidius, a miser mentioned by Horace, 
1 Sat. 1, v. 95. Some manuscripts read Nu- 
midius and Umidius. 

T. Vinius, a commander in the preto- 
rian guards, intimate with Galba, of whom 
he became the first minister. He was honor- 
ed with the consulship, and some time after 
murdered. Tacit. H. 1, c. 11. 42 & 48. 

— Plut. A man who revolted from 

Nero. 

Vinnius, Asella, a servant of Horace, to 
whom qt. 15, is addressed, as injunctions how 
to deliver to Augustus some ooems from his 
master. 

VirsANiA, a daughter of M. Agrippa, 
mother of Drusus. She was the only one 
of Agrippa’s daughters who died a natural 
death. She was married to Tiberius when a 
private man, and when she had been repu- 
diated, she married Asinius Gallus. Tacit. 
A. 1, c. 12. 1. 5, c. 19. 

Vireius, (qui inter viros bis fuit) a 
name given to Hippolytus, after he had 
been brought back to life by iEsculapius, at 
the instance of Diana, who pitied his unfor- 
tunate end. Virgil makes him son of Hip- 
polytus. JEn. 7, v. 762. — Ovid. Met . 15, 
v. 544. — - Hy gin. fab. 251. 

Publ. Vircilius Maro, called the prince 
of the Latin poets , was bom at Andes, a 
village near Mantua, about 70 years before 
Christ, on the 15th of October. His first 
years were spent at Cremona, where his 
taste was formed, and his rising talents first 
exercised. The distribution of the lands oi 
Cremona to the soldiers of Augustus, after 
ffic battle of Philippi, nearly Droved fatal to 
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the poet, and when he attempted to dispute 
the possession of his fields with a soldier, 
Vugil was obliged to save his life from the 
resentment of the lawless veteran, by swim- 
ming across a river. This was the beginning 
of his greatness, he with his father repaired 
to Home, where he soon formed an acquaint- 
ance with Mecsonas, and recommended him- 
self to the favors of Augustus. The empe- 
ror restored his lands to the poet, whose 
modest muse knew so well how to pay 
the tribute of gratitude, and his first bucolic 
was written to thank the patron, as well as 
to tell the world that his favois were not un- 
worthily bestowed. The ten bucolics were 
written in about three years. The poet 
shewed his countrymen that he could write 
with graceful simplicity, with elegance, de- 
licacy of sentiments, and w ith purity of lan- 
guage. Some time after, Virgil undertook 
the Georgies, a poem the most perfect and 
finished of all Latin compositions. The 
JEneia was begun, as some suppose at the 
particular request of Augustus, and the 
poet, while he attempted to prove that the 
Julian family was lineally descended from 
the founder of Lavinium, visibly described 
in the pious and benevolent character of his 
hero, the amiable qualities of his imperial 
patron. The great merit of this poem is 
well known, and it will ever remain unde- 
cided, which of the two poets, either Homer 
or Virgil, is more entitled to our praise, 
our applause, and our admiration. The 
writer of the Iliad stood as a pattern to the 
favorite of Augustus. The voyage of /Eneas 
is copied from the Odyssey; and for his 
battles, Virgil found a model in the wars of 
Troy, and the animated desciiptions of the 
Iliad. The poet died before he had revised 
tins immortal work, which had already en- 
gaged his time for eleven successive years. 
He had attempted to attend his patron in the 
east, but he was detained at Naples on ac- 
count of his ill health. He, however, went to 
Athens, where he met Augustus in his return, 
but he soon after fell sick at Megara, and 
though indisposed, he ordered himself to be 
removed to Italy. He landed at Brundusium, 
where a few days after he expired, the 22d of 
September, in the 51st year of his age, B. C. 
19. He left the greatest part of his immense 
possessions to his friends, particularly to 
Mecaenas, Tucca, and Augustus, and he or- 
dered, as his last will, his unfinished poem to 
be burnt. These last injunctions were dis- 
obeyed; and according to the words of an 
ancient poet, Augustus saved his favorite 
Troy from a second and more dismal confla- 
gration. The poem was delivered by the em- 
peror to three of his literary friends. They 
were ordered to revise and to expunge what- 
ever they deemed improper; but they were 
strictly enjoined not to make any additions, 
and hence, as some suppose, the causes that 
so many lines of the /Encid are unfinished, 
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particularly in the last books. The body of 
the poet according to his own directions, was 
conveyed to Naples, and interred w r itli much 
solemnity in a monument, erected on the 
road that leads from Naples to Putcoli. The 
following modest distich was cngiaved on the 
tomb, -written by the poet some few moments 
before he expired : 

Mantua me genuit j Calabri rapucre ; tenet 
nunc 

Parthcnope : cecini pascua, rura , duces. 

The Romans were not insensible of the 
merit of their poet. Virgil lcceived much 
applause in the capital, and when he entered 
the theatre, he was astonished and delighted 
to see the ciowded audience rise up to him as 
to an emperor, and welcome his appioach by 
reiterated plaudits. He was naturally modest, 
and of a timoious disposition. When people 
ciowded to gaze upon him, or pointed at him 
with the finger with rapture, the poet blushed, 
and stole away from them, and often hid 
himself in shops to be removed from the cu- 
liosity and the admit ation of the public. The 
most liberal and gratifying marks of appro- 
bation he received were fiom the empetor and 
fiom Octavia. He attempted in his Aineid 
to paint the virtues, and to lament the pre- 
mature death of the son of Octavia, and he 
was desired by the emperor to repeat the 
lines in the presence of the afflicted mother. 
He had no sooner begun 0 nate , &c. than 
Octavia burst into tears ; he continued, but 
he had artfully suppressed the name of her 
son, and when he repeated in the 16th line 
the well known words, Tu Marcellus oris, the 
princess swooned away, and the poet with- 
diew, but not without being liberally re- 
warded. Octavia presented him ten sesterces 
for every one of his verses in praise of her son, 
the whole of which was equivalent to 20001* 
English money. As an instance of his mo- 
desty, the following circumstance has been 
recorded* Virgil wrote this distich, in which 
he compared his patron to Jupiter, 

Mode pluit iota, redcunt spectacitln mane , 

Pioisum imperium cum Jove Caesar habet, 

and placed it in the night on the gates of the 
palace of Augustus. Inquiries were made for 
the author by order of Augustus, and when 
Virgil had the diffidence not to declare liim- 
self, Bathyllus, a contemptible poet of the age, 
claimed the verses as his own, and was liber- 
ally rewarded. This displeased Virgil; he 
again wrote the verses near the palace, and 
under them 

Mas ego versiculos fed, tulit alter konores .* 

with the beginning of another line in these 
words, 

Sic vos non vobis, 

four times repeated. Augustus wished the 
lilies to be finished, Bathyllus seemed unable, 
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and Virgil, at last, by completing the stanza 
in the following Older — - 

Sic vos non vobis nidifical'is avcs j 

Sic vos non vobis voile ra for tis oves * 

Sic vos non vobis mcllijicatis apes; 

Sic vos non vobis fertis aratra bovesj 

proved himself to be the author of the dis- 
tich, and the poetical usurper became the 
sport and ridicule of Rome. In the works 
of Viigil we can find a more perfect and 
satisfactory account of the religious ceremo- 
nies and customs of the Romans, than in all 
the other Latin poets, Ovid excepted. Every 
thing he mentions is founded upon historical 
truth, and though he borrowed much from 
his predecessors, and even whole lines from 
Ennius, yet he has had the happiness to 
make it Jill his own. He was uncommonly 
severe in revising his own poetry, and he 
used often to compare himself to a bear that 
licks her cubs into shape. In his connections, 
Virgil was remarkable, his friends enjoyed 
his unbounded confidence, and his library 
and possessions seemed to be the property 
of the public. Like other great men he 
was not without his enemies and detractors 
in his life-time, but from their aspersions he 
received additional lustre. Among the very 
numerous and excellent editions of Virgil, 
these few may be collected as the best ; that of 
Masvicius, 2 vols. 4to. Leovardice, 1717; 
of Baskerville, 4to. Birmingham, 1 757 ; of 
the Variorum, in 8vo. L. Bat. 1661 ; of 
Heyne, 4 vols. 8vo. Lips. 1767 ; of Edin- 
burgh, 2 vols. 12mo. 1755; and of Glasgow, 
12mo. 1758. Pat ere. 2, c. 36. — Horat. 1, 
Sat . 5, v. 40. — Propert. 2. el. 54, v. 61.— 
Ovid. Tnst. 4, eL 10, v. 51. — Mart. 8, q/. 56. 
— Juv . 11, v. 178. — CtuintU . 10, c. 1. — 
PRn. 3. ep. 21. — — Cains, a praitor of Sicily, 
who, when Cicero was banished, refused to 
receive the exiled orator, though his friend, 
for fear of the resentment of Clodius. Cic. 
ad. Q. Fratr. 

Virginia, a daughter of the centurion 
L. Virginius. Appius Claudius the decem- 
vir became enamoured of her, and attempted 
to remove her from the place where she re- 
sided. She was claimed by one of his fa- 
vorites as the daughter of a slave, and Ap- 
pius, in the capacity and with the authority of 
judge, had pronounced the sentence, and de- 
livered her into the hands of his friend, when 
Virginius, informed of his violent proceed- 
ings, arrived from the camp. The father 
demanded to see his daughter, and when this 
request was granted, he snatched a knife and 
plunged it into Virginia’s breast, exclaiming, 
This is all } my dearest daughter, I can give 
thee, to preserve thy chastity from the lust and 
violmce of a tyrant. No sooner was the blow 
given, than Virginius ran to the camp with 
the bloody knife in his band. The soldiers 
were astonished and incensed, not against the 
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murderer, but the tyrant that was the cause 
of Virginia’s death, and they immediately 
marched to Rome. Appius was seized, but 
he destroyed himself in prison, and prevented 
the execution of the law. Spurius Oppius, 
another of the decemvirs who had not opposed 
the tyrant’s views, killed himself also, and 
Marcus Claudius, the favorite of Appius, was 
put to death, and the decemviral power abo- 
lished, about 449 years before Christ. Lw. 3, 
c. 44, &c. — Juv. 10, v. 294. 

Virginius, the father of Virginia, made 

tribune of the people. [ Vid . Virginia.] . 

A tribune of the people who accused Q,. Casso 
the son of Cincinnatus. He increased the 
number of the tribunes to ten, and distin- 
guished himself by his seditions against the 

patricians. Another tribune in the age 

of Camillus, fined for his opposition to a law 

which proposed going to Veii. An augur 

who died of the plague. Caius, a prsetor 

of Sicily, who opposed the entrance of Cicero 
into his province, though under many obliga- 
tions to the oiator. 'Some read Virgilius. 

A tribune who encouraged Cinna to 

criminate Sylla. One of the generals of 

Nero in Germany. He made war against 
Vindex and conquered him. He was treated 
with great coldness by Galba, whose interest 
he had supported with so much success. He 
refused all dangerous stations, and though 
twice offered the imperial purple, he rejected 

it with disdain. Pint . A Roman orator 

and rhetorician. 

Viriathus, a mean shepherd of Lusitania, 
who gradually rose to power, and by first 
heading a gang of robbers, saw himself at last 
followed by a numerous army. He made 
war against the Romans with uncommon suc- 
cess, and for 14 years enjoyed the envied title 
of protector of public liberty in the provinces 
of Spain. Many generals were defeated, and 
Pompey himself was ashamed to find himself 
beaten. Caepio was at last sent against him. 
But his despair of conquering him by force 
of arms, obliged him to have recourse to arti- 
fice, and he had the meanness to bribe the ser- 
vants of Viriathus to murder their master, 
B. C. 40. Flor. 2, c. 17. — Val. Max. 6 , c. 4. 
— Liv. 52 & 54. 

Viridomarus, a young man of great power 
among the JEdui. Caesar greatly honored 
him, but he fought at last against the Ro- 
mans. Cas. Pell. G . 7, c. 59, Sec. 

Viriplaca, a goddess among the Romans 
who presided over the peace of families, 
whence her name [virum placard]. If any 
quarrel happened between a man and his wife, 
they generally repaired to the temple of the 
goddess, which was erected on the Palatine 
mount; and came back reconciled Val. 
Max. 2, c. I. 

Virro, a fictitious name introduced in 
Juvenal’s 5 Sat 

Virtus all virtue? were made deities 

among 
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among the Romans. Marcellus erected two 
temples one to Virtue, and the other to Ho- 
nor. They were built in such a manner, that 
to see the temple of Honor it was necessary 
to pass through that of Virtue ; a happy alle- 
gory among a nation free and independent. 
The principal Virtues were distinguished, 
each by their attire. Prudence was known by 
her rule, and her pointing to a globe at her 
feet ; Temperance had a bridle ; Justice had 
an equal balance; and Fortitude leant against 
her sword ; Honesty was clad in a transparent 
vest; Modesty appeared veiled; Clemency 
woie an olive branch, and Devotion threw 
incense upon an altar ; Tranquility was seen 
to lean on a column ; Health was known by 
her serpent, Liberty by her cap, and Gaiety 
by her myrtle. Cic. tie N- JO. 2, c. 25. — 
Vlaut . in amph. pro!. — Idv. 29, c. 11. — Veil. 
Max. 1 , c. 1 . — Aug. tie Civ. J). 4, c. 20. 

Visargis, a river of Gennany now called 
the ICeser, and falling into the German ocean. 
Varus and his legions were cut to pieces there 
by the Germans. Veil. 2, c.105. — Tacit. Ann. 
i, c. 70. 1. 2, c. 9. 

Visceilje, now Wellz, a town of No- 
ricum, between the Ens and Mure. Cic. 
Am. 11. 

VisELiiiA lfx, was made by Viscllius 
Varro, the consul, A. U. C. 776*, to restrain 
the introduction of improper persons into the 
offices of the state. 

L. Visellius Varro, a lieutenant in Ger- 
many under Tiberius. Tacit . Ann. 5, c. 41. 
1. 4, c. 17. 

Vjsellus, a man whose father-in-law the 
commentators of Horace bedieve to have been 
afflicted with a hernia, on their observations 
on this verse, (1, Sat. 1, v. 105,) JEst inter 
Tanaini quiddam, socerumque Vkelli. 

Vistula, a river falling into the Bal- 
tic, the eastern boundary of ancient Ger- 
many. 

Vitellia, a Roman colony on the borders 
of the d£qui. Liv . 5, c. 29. 

Vitellius A ulus, a Roman raised by 
his vices to the throne. He was descended 
from one of the most illustrious families of 
Rome, and as such he gained an easy admis- 
sion to the palace of the emperors. The 
greatest part of his youth was spent at Ca- 
prea}, where his willingness and compliance 
to gratify the most vicious propensities of 
Tiberius raised his father to the dignity of 
consul and governor of Syria. The applause 
he gained in this school of debauchery, was 
too great and flattering to induce Vitellius to 
alter his conduct, and no longer to be one of 
the votaries of vice. Caligula was pleased 
with his skill in driving a chariot. Claudius 
loved him because he was a great gamester, 
and he recommended himself to the favors of 
Nero by wishing him to sing publicly in die 
crouded theatre. With such an insinuating 
disposition, it is not to be wondered that Vi- 
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tcllius became so great. lie did not fitll 
with his patrons, like the otliei favorites, 
but the death of an emperor seemed to raise 
him to greater honors, and to piocmo him 
fresh applause. He passed through all the 
offices of the state, and gained over the soldiery 
by donations and liberal piomisos. He was 
at the head of the Roman legions in Ger- 
many when Otho was proclaimed emperoi, 
and the exaltation of his rival was no sooner 
heard in the camp, than he was likewise in- 
vested with the purple by his soldiers. lie 
accepted with pleasure the dangerous office, 
and instantly marched against Otho. Three 
battles were fought, and in all Vitellius was 
conquered. A fourth however, in the plains 
between Mantua and Ciemona, left him 
master of the field and of the Roman empire. 
He feasted his eyes in viewing the bodies of 
the slain and the ground covered with blood, 
and regardless of the insalubrity of the air, 
proceeding from so many carcases, he told 
his attendants that the smell of a dead enemy 
was always sweet. His first care was not 
like that of a true conqueror, to alleviate the 
distresses of the conquered, or patronize the 
friends of the dead, but it was to insult their 
* misfortunes, and to intoxicate lmnself with 
the companions of his debauchery in the field 
of battle. Each succssive day exhibited a 
scene of greater extravagance. Vitellius 
feasted four or five times a day, and such 
was his excess that he often made himself 
vomit to begin his repast afresh, and to gratify 
his palate with more luxury. Ilis food was 
of the most rare and exquisite natuie, the 
deserts of Libya, the shores of Spain, and 
the waters of the Carpathian sea, were dili- 
gently searched to supply the table of the 
emperor. The most celebrated of his feasts, 
was that with which lie was treated by his 
brother Lucius. The* table, among other 
meats, was covered with two thousand dif- 
ferent dishes of fish, and seven thousand of 
fowls, and so expensive was he in every 
thing, that above seven, millions sterling 
were spent in maintaining his table in the 
space of four months, and Josephus has pro- 
perly observed that if Vitellius had reigned 
long, the great opulence of all the Roman 
empire would have been found insufficient to 
defray the cxpences of his banquets. This 
extravagance, which delighted the favorites, 
soon raised the indignation of the people. 
Vespasian was proclaimed emperor by the 
army, and his minister Primus was sent to 
destroy the imperial glutton. Vitellius con- 
cealed himself under the bed of the poi ter of 
his palace, but this obscure retreat betrayed 
him, he was dragged naked through the 
streets, his hands were tied behind his back, 
and a drawn sword was placed under his 
chin to make him lift his head. After suffer- 
ing the greatest insults from the populace, he 
was at last carried to the place of execution, 
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Mid put to death with repeated blows. 
His head was cut off and fixed to a pole, 
and his mutilated body dragged with a 
hook and thrown into the Tiber, A. D. 69, 
after a reign of one year, except 12 days. 
Suet . — Tccdt. Hist. 2, — Eutrop. — Dio. — 
Tint. — Lucius, the father of the emperor ob- 
tained great honors by his flattery to the em- 
perors. He was made governor of Syria, 
and in this distant province he obliged the 
Parthians to sue for peace. His adulation to 
Messalina is well known, and he obtained as 
a particular fiivor the honorable office of 
pulling off the shoes of the empress, &c. 
Suci. Sec. ——A brother of the emperor, who 
enjoyed his favors by encouraging his glut- 
tony, &c. Publius an uncle of the em- 

peror of that name. He was accused under 
Nero of attempts to bribe the people with 
money from the treasury against the emperor. 

He killed himself before his trial. One 

of the flatterers of Tiberius An officer 

of the pretoi Jans under Otlio. A son of 

the emperor Vitellius, put to death by one of 

his father’s friends. Some of the family 

of the Vicellii conspired with the Aquilii 
and other illustrious Romans to restoie Tar- 
quin to his throne. Their conspiracy was dis- 
covered by the consuls, and they were severely 
punished. Plul. & c. 

ViTEitisuM, a town of Tuscany, where 
Fanum Volumnae stood. It is not men- 
tioned by classical writers. Liv. 4, c. 23 & 
61. 1. 5, c. 17. 

Vitia, a mother put to death by Tiberius 
for weeping at the death of her son, &c. 
Tacit. Ann. 7, c, 10. 

Vitricus, a surname of Mars. Ovid. 

M- Vitruvius Pollio, a celebrated archi- 
tect in the age of Augustus, bom at Formiae. 
He is known onl^ by his writings, and 
nothing is recorded m history of his life or 
private character. He wrote a treatise on 
his profession, which he dedicated to Augus- 
tus, and it is the only book on architecture 
now extant, written by the ancients. In 
this -work he plainly shews that lie was 
master of his profession, and that he possessed 
both genius and abilities. The best edition 
of Virtruvius is that of De Laet, Amst 1649. 

VitGla, a deity among the Homans who 
presided over festivals and rejoicings. Ma- 
ci'ob ♦ 3, c. 2. 

Vitii lari a via, a road in the country of 
Arpinum. Cic. Q. fr. 3. ep. I. 

UtriA Tea jan a, a Roman colony planted 
in Sarmatia by Trajan. 

UtriANUs, Domitius, a lawyer in the reign 
of Alexander Sevcrus, of whom he became 
the secretary and principal minister. He 
raised a persecution against the Christians, 
and was at last murdered by the praetorian 
guards, of which he had the command, 
A. D. 226. There are some fragments of 
his compositions on civil law still extant. 
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The Greek commentaries of Ulplan on De- 
mosthenes -were printed in fol. 1527, a pud 

Aldvm. Marcellus, an officer in the age 

of Commodus. — Julianus, a man sent to 
oppose Heliogabalus, &c. 

Ulufras, a small town of Latium on the 
river Astm a, where Augustus -was educated. 
Juv. 10, v. 102. — Horat. 1, ep. 11. 

Ulysses, a king of the islands of Ithaca 
and Dulichium, son of Anticlea and La- 
ertes, or according to some, of Sisyphus. 
[Vid. Sisyphus & Anticlea.] He became, 
like the other princes of Greece, one of the 
suitors of Helen, but as lie despaired of 
success in his applications, on account of 
the great number of his competitors, he so- 
licited the hand of Penelope, the daughter 
of Icarius. Tyndaius, the father of Helen, 
favored the addresses of Ulysses, as by him 
he was directed to cliuse one of his daugh- 
ter’s suitors without offending the others, 
and to bind them all by a solemn oath, that 
they would unite together in protecting 
Helen if any violence was ever offered to her 
person. Ulysses had no sooner obtained the 
hand of Penelope, than lie returned to 
Ithaca, where his father resigned him the 
crown, and retired to peace and luial soli- 
tude. The rape of Helen, however, by 
Paris, did not long permit him to remain iij 
his kingdom, and as he was bound to defend 
her against every intruder, he was sum- 
moned to the war with the other princes of 
Greece. Pretending to be insane, not to 
leave his beloved Penelope, he yoked a horse 
and a* bull together, and ploughed the sea 
shore, where he sowed salt instead of corn. 
This dissimulation was soon discovered, and 
Palamedes, by placing before the plough of 
Ulysses, his infant son Telemachus, con- 
vinced the world that the father was not 
mad, who had the providence to turn away 
the plough from the furrow, not to hurt hjs 
child. Ulysses was therefore obliged to go 
to the war, but he did not forget him who 
had discovered his pretended insanity. [ Vid. 
Palamedes.] During the Trojan war, the 
king of Ithaca was courted for his superior 
prudence and sagacity. By his means Achil- 
les was discovered among the daughters of 
Lycomedes, king of Scyros, [Vid. Achilles,] 
and Philoctetes was induced to abandon 
Lemnos, and to fight the Trojans with the 
arrows of Hercules. [ Vul. Philoctetes.] He 
was not less dis.tiugui.shed for his activity 
and valor. With the assistance of Diomedes 
he murdered Rhesus, and slaughtered the 
sleeping Thracians in the midst of their camp, 
[ Vid. Rhesus & Dolon,] and he introduced 
himself into the city of Priam, and carried 
away the Palladium of the Trojans. [ Vul. 
Palladium.] For these eminent services he 
was universally applauded by the Greeks, 
and he was rewarded with the arms of 
Achilles, which Ajax had disputed with him. 

After 



After the Trojan war Ulysses embarked on 
board bis ships, to return to Greece, but he 
was exposed to a number of misfortunes 
before he reached his native country. He 
was thrown by the winds upon the coasts of 
Africa, and visited the country of the Lo- 
topbagi, and of the Cyclops in Sicily. Po- 
lyphemus, who was the king of the Cyclops, 
seized Ulysses with his companions, five of 
whom he devoured, [ Vid . Polyphemus,] but 
the prince of Ithaca intoxicated him and put 
out his eye, and at last escaped from the 
dangerous cave where he was confined, by 
tying himself under the belly of the sheep 
of the Cyclops when led to pasture. In 
iEolia he met with a friendly reception, and 
iEolus gave him confined in bags, all die 
winds which could obstruct his return to 
Ithaca, but die curiosity of his companions* 
to know what the bags contained, proved 
nearly fatal. The winds rushed with im- 
petuosity, and all the fleet was destroyed, 
except the ship which carried Ulysses. From 
thence he was thrown upon the coasts of the 
Loestrygones, and of the island JEea, where 
the magician Circe changed all his com- 
panions into pigs for their voluptuousness. 
He escaped their fate by means of an herb 
which he had received from Mercury, and 
after he had obliged the magician by force of 
arms to restore his companions to their ori- 
ginal shape, he yielded to her charms, and 
made her mother of Telegonus. He visited 
the infernal regions and consulted Tiresias 
how to regain his country in safety; and 
after he had received every necessary inform- 
ation, he returned on eaith. He passed 
along the coasts of the Sirens unhurt, by the 
directions of Circe, [Vid. Sirenes,] and 
escaped the whirlpools and shoals of Scylla, 
and Carybdis. On the coasts of Sicily his 
companions stole and killed some oxen that 
were sacred to Apollo, for which the god 
destroyed the ships, and all were drowned, 
except Ulysses, who saved himself on a 
plank, and swam to the island of Calypso, 
in Ogygia. There, for seven years, he for- 
got Ithaca, in the arms of the goddess by 
whom he had two children. The gods at 
last interfered, and Calypso, by order of 
Mercury, suffered him to depart after she had 
furnished him with a ship, and every thing 
requisite for the voyage- He had almost 
reached the island of Corcyra, when Neptune, 
still mindful that his son Polyphemus had 
been robbed of his sight by the perfidy of 
Ulysses, raised a storm and sunk his ship. 
Ulysses swam with difficulty to the island of the 
Phznacians, where the kindness of Nausicaa, 
and the humanity of her father, king Aldnous, 
entertained him for a while. He related the 
series of his misfortunes to the monarch, and 
at last, by his benevolence, he was conducted 
in a ship to Ithaca. The Phaeacians laid him 
on the sea shore as he was asleep, and Ulysses 
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found himself safely lectured to his country 
after a long absence of 20 years. lie way 
well informed that his palace was besieged by 
a number of suitors, who continually distuibed 
the peace of Penelope, aud theiefore he as- 
sumed the habit of a beggar, by the advice 
of Minerva, and made himself know n to his 
son, and his faithful shepherd Eumceus. With 
them he took measures to re-establish himself 
on his throne, he went to the palace, and 
was personally convinced of the virtues and 
of the fidelity of Penelope. Before his arrival 
was publicly known, all the importuning sui- 
tors were put to death, and Ulysses restored 
to the peace and bosom of his family. [ Vid. 
Laertes, Penelope, Telemachus, Eumams.] 
He lived about sixteen years after his le- 
turn, and was at last killed by his soil 
Telegonus, who had landed in Ithaca, with 
the hopes of making himself known to his 
father. This unfortunate event had been 
foretold to him by Tiresias, who assured him 
that he should die by the violence of some- 
tiling that was to issue from the bosom of the 
sea. [ Vid . Telegonus.] According to some 
authors, Ulysses went to consult the oracle 
of Apollo after his return to Ithaca, and he 
had the meanness to seduce Erippe, the 
daughter of a king of Epirus, who had 
treated him with great kindness. Erippe 
had a son by him whom she called Euryalus. 
When come to years of puberty, Euryalus 
was sent to Ithaca by his mother, but Pene- 
lope no sooner knew who he was than she 
resolved to destroy him. Therefore when 
Ulysses returned, he put to immediate death 
his unknown son on the crimination of 
Penelope his wife, who accused him of 
attempts upon her \irtue. The adventures 
of Ulysses in his return to Ithaca from the 
Trojan war are the subject of Homer’s 
Odyssey. Homer. 11. (Hi. — Virg. sEu. tf, 
5, &c. — Z)ictj/s Cret. 1, &o. — Ovid. diet. 13* 

XXeroid. 1. — - By gin. fab. 201, &c jlpdlod. 

5, c. 10. —Vans. 1, c. 17 8c 22. 1. 3, c. 12, 
1. 7, c. 4. — JElian. V. B. 13, c. 12 — JXorat. 
3, Od. 29, v. 8. — Burthen. Srol. 3, ~~Plat. 
— Vlin. 35. — Tzetz. ad X.yc. 

Ulysskum, a promontory of Sicily, west 
of Pachinus. 

Umber, a lake of Umbria near the Tiber. 
Propert. 4, el. I, v. 124, 

Umbra Pomveia, a portico of Pompey 
at Home. Mari. 5, ep. 10. 

Umbria, a country of Italy separated 
from Etruria by the Tiber, bounded on the 
north by the Adriatic sea, east by Picenum, 
and the countiy of the Sabines, and south by 
the river Nar. Some derive the word Um- 
bria ab imbribus, the frequent showers that 
were supposed to fall theie, or from the 
shadow {umbra) of the Apennines which 
hung over it. Umbria had many cities of 
note. The Umbrians opposed the Romans 
in the infancy of their empire, but after wards 
3 G 2 they 
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they became their allies, about the year U. C. 
454. Calull. 40, v. 11. — Si mb. 5. — Win. 5, 
c. 12. — Dionys. Hal. 

Umbrigius, a soothsayer, who foretold 
approaching calamities to Galba. Juv. 5, 
v. 21. — Tacit. H. 1, c. 27. 

Umbro, a navigable river of Italy. Win. 5, 
c. 5. — A geneial who assisted Tumus 
against Aeneas, and was killed during the 
war. He could assuage the fury of serpents 
by his songs, and counteract the poisonous 
effects of their bite. Virg. JEn . 7, v. 752. 
1. 10, v. 544. 

Unca, a surname of Minerva among the 
Phoenicians and Thebans. 

Unchje, a town of Mesopotamia. 

Undecemviri, magistrates at Athens, to 
whom such as were publicly condemned were 
delivered to be executed. C. Hep. in Pkoc. 

Uneixi, a people of Cotantin in Gaul, 
conquered by Caesar. Cm . Bell. G . 2, c. 54. 

Untgkna, a surname of Minerva, as 
sprung of Jupiter alone. 

Unxia, a surname of Juno, derived from 
vngere, to anoint, because it was usual among 
the Romans for the bride to anoint the 
threshold of her husband, and from this neces- 
sary ceremony wives were called Unxores , and 
afterwards Uxores, from Unxia, who presided 
over them. Amob. 5. 

Vocetius, part of mount Jura in Gaul. 
Tacit. H. 1, c. 68. 

Voconia lex, de testamentis, by Q. Vo- 
conius Saxa, the tribune, A.U.C. 584, en- 
acted, that no woman should be left heiress 
to an estate, and that no rich person should 
leave by his will more than the fourth part of 
his fortune to a woman. This step was 
taken to prevent the decay of the noblest 
and most illustrious of the families of Rome. 
This law was abrogated by Augustus. 

Voconii forum, a town of Gaul, be- 
tween Antibes and Marseilles. Cic. 10, 
fain. 17. 

Voconius, Victor, a Latin poet, Sec. 

Martial \ 7, ep. 28. Saxa, a tribune who 

made a law. An officer of Lucullus in 

Asia. 

Vocontia, now Vasio. SU. 5, v. 167. 

Vogesus, now Vauge , a mountain of 
Belgic Gaul, which separates the Sequani 
from the Lingones. Lucan. I, v. 597. — 
C<es. G. 4, c. 10. 

Vol m, a city of the JEqui. Liv . 4, 

C. 49* 

Volaginius, a soldier who assassinated 
one of his officers, Sec. Tacit . H . 2, c. 75. 

Volana, a town of the Samnitcs. 

Volandum, a fortified place of Arme- 
nia. 

Volaterra, an ancient town of Etruna, 
iamous for hot baths. Perseus the satirist 
was bom there. Liu. 10, c. 12, — Strab. 5. 
Cic. 1 5,fam. 4. 

Votc-aes, or Volg^se, a people of Gaul 
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between the Garonne and the Rhone. Liv 
21, c. 26. — Mela, 2, c. 5. 

Volci, an inland town of Lucania, now 

Lauria. Liv. 27, c. 15. A town of Etru 

ria. PI in. 5, c. 5. 

Vologeses, a name common to many of 
the kings of Parthia, who made war against 
the Roman emperors. Tacit. 12, Ann. 14. 

Volscens, a Latin chief who discovered 
Nisus and Euryalus as they returned from 
the llutulian camp loaded with spoils. He 
killed Euryalus, and was himself immedi- 
ately stabbed by Nisus, Virg. JEn. 9. v. 
570 Sc 442. 

Volsci, or Volci, a people of Latium, 
whose territories are bounded on the south 
by the Tyrrhene sea, north by the country of 
the Hernia and Marsi, west by the La- 
tins and Rutulians, and east by Campania. 
Their chief cities were Antium, Circeii, 
Anxur, Coiioli, Fregelloe, Arpinum, &c. 
Ancus king of Rome made war against them, 
and in the time of the republic they became 
formidable enemies, till they were at last 
conquered with the rest of the Latins. Liv . 

5 & 4. — Virg . G. % v. 168. JEn. 9, v. 505. 
1. 11, v. 546, &c. — Strab. 5.— Mela, 2, c. 4 

6 5. 

Volsinium, a town of Etruria in Italy, 
destroyed, according to Pliny 2, c. 55, by 
fire from heaven. The inhabitants numbered 
their years, by fixing nails in the temple of 
Nortia, a Tuscan goddess. Liv. 5, c. 51. 

1. 7, c. 5. — Juv. 15, v. 191. — Tacit. Ann. 4. 

Voltinia, one of the Roman tribes. 

Volubilis, a town of Africa, supposed 

Fez, the capital of Morocco. Plin . 5, c. 3. 

Volumnas Fanum, a temple in Etruria, 
sacred to the goddess Volumna, who presided 
over the will and over complaisance, where 
the states of the country used to assemble. 
Viterbo now stands on the spot. Liv. 4, c. 
25. 1. 5, c. 17. 1. 6, c. 2. 

Volumnia, the wife of Coriolanus. Liv. 

2, c. 40 The freedwoman of Volumnius 

Eutrapelus. Cic. Phil. 2, c. 24. 

Volumnus & Volumna, two deities 
who presided over the will. They were 
chiefly invoked at marriages to preserve con- 
cord between the husband and wife. They 
were particularly worshipped by the Etrurians. 
Liv. 4, c. 61. 

T. Volumnit s, a Roman famous for his 
friendship towards M. Lucullus, whom M. 
Antony had put to death. His great lamen- 
tations were the cause that he was dragged 
to the triumvir, of whom he demanded to 
be conducted to the body of his friend, and 
there to be put to death. His request was 

easily granted. Liv. 124, c. 20 A mimic 

whom Brutus put to death. — An Etrurian 
who wrote tragedies in his own native lan* 

guage. A consul who defeated the Sam- 

nites and the Etrurians, See. Liv. 9. — * 

A friend of M. Brutus. He was preserved 

when 



When that great republican killed himself, 
and he wrote an account of his death and of 
his actions, fiom which Plutarch selected 

some remarks. A prefect of Syria, B. C. 

11. A Roman knight put to death by 

Catiline. 

Voluptas & Volupia, the goddess of 
sensual pleasures, woi shipped at Rome, where 
she had a temple. She w r as represented as a 
foung and beautiful woman, well dressed, 
and elegantly adorned, seated on a throne, 
and having virtue under her feet. Cic. tie 
N. I). % c. 25. — Macrob. 1, c. 10. — Aug. 
tie Civ. Z>. 4, c. 8. 

C. VolusiTnus, a militaiy tiibuna in Cas- 
sar’s army, &c. Cm. Bell. G. 3. 

Volusxanus, a Roman taken as colleague 
on the imperial throne, by his father Galius. 
Pie was killed by his soldieis. 

Volusius, a poet of Batavia, who wTOte, 
like Ennius, the annals of Iloni«S> in verse. 

Senecay ep. 95. — Cal nil. 96*, v. 7. Satur- 

ninus, a governor of Rome, who died in the 
95d year of his age, beloved and respected, 

under Nero. Tucit. Ann. 15. Caius, a 

soldier at the siege of Cremona, &c. 

One of Nero’s officers. Tacit. Ann. 15, 
c. 51. 

Volusus, a friend of Turnus. Virg. JEn . 
11, v. 463. 

Volux, a son of Bocclius, whom the Ro- 
mans defeated. Sylla suspected his fidelity, 
&c. Sallust. Jug. 105. 

Vomanus, a river of Picenum in Italy. 
Plin. 5, c. 15. —Sil. It. 8, v. 438. 

VonSnfs, a king of Parthia expelled by 
his subjects, and afterwards placed on the 
throne of Aimenia. Tacit. Ann. 12, c. H. 

■ - Another king of Armenia. A man 

made king of Parthia by Augustus. 

Vonscus, a native of Syracuse, 505, 
A. D. who wrote the life of Aurcliun, Ta- 
citus, Florianus, Probus, Firmus, Carus, &c. 
He is one of the six authors who are called 
Histories Augusta scn'ptorcs , but he excels 
all others in the elegance of his style, and the 
manner in which he relates the various actions 
of the emperors. He is not however with- 
out his faults, and we look in vain for the 
purity or perspicuity of the writers of the 
Augustan age. 

Voranus, a freedman of Q,. Luctatius 
Catulus, famous for his robberies as well as 
his cunning, &c. Herat . 1, $<rf. 8, v. 59. 

Votienus Montagus, a man of learning 
banished to one of the Balearcs for his 
malevolent reflections upon Tiberius. Ovid 
has celebrated him as an excellent poet. 
Tacit . Ann. 4, c. 42. 

Uris, the father of one of the Dianas, men- 
tioned by the ancients, from which circum- 
stance Diana herself is called Upis. Cic . de 
Nat. D. 5, c. 25. — Ccdlim. in JJian. 

Urania, one of the Muses, daughter of 
Jupiter and Mnemosyne, w-lxo presided over 
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astronomy. She in generally called motnei 
of Linus by Apollo, and of the god Hyme- 
naius by Bacchus. She was represented as a 
young virgin dressed in an a? lire coloicd 
lobe, crowned w'itli stars, and holding a 
globe in her hands, and having many ma- 
thematical instruments placed round, limed, 
Theog. 77. — Apollotl 1, c. 2. — Hi/gin. fab. 
161 . _ A surname of Venus, the same 
as Celestial. She was supposed, in that cha- 
racter, to preside over beauty and generation, 
and was called daughter of Uranus or C’adus 
by the Light. Her temples in Asia, Africa, 
Greece, and Italy, were numerous. Plato in 
Sump. — Cic . de Nut. Z>. 5, e. 25. — Pans. 1, 

c* 14, & c. 1. 7, c. 26, &c. A town of 

Cyprus. 

Uranii, or Urii, a people of Gaul. 

Uranopolis, a town at the top of Atlios. 

Uranus, or Ooranus, a deity, the same 
as Ccelus, the most ancient of all the Gods. 
He married Tithca, or the Earthy by whom 
he had Ceus, Creus, Hyperion, Mnemosyne, 
Cottus, Phoebe, Briareus, Thetis, Satuin, 
Gyges, called from their mother Titans. 1 1 is 
children conspired against him, because he 
confined them in the bosom of the earth, and 
his son Saturn mutilated him, and drove him 
from his throne. 

Ursa, now Orbe, a town of the Ilelvetii, 
on a river of the same name. 

Urbxcua, a town of Ilispania Tanaco- 
nensis. 

Urbicus, an actor at Rome, in Domitian’s 
reign. Juv. 6. 

Urbinum, now Urbina , a town of Umbria. 
Plin. 5, c. 14. 

Uroo, now Cnngona, an island in the bay 
of Pisa, 25 miles west of Leghorn, famous 
for anchovies. Plin. 5, c. O’. 

Uria, a town of Calabria, built by a Cre- 
tan colony, and called also Ilyiia. Plin* 5, 
c. 11. — Strab. 6. Of Apulia* 

Urite.s, a people of Italy. JLiv* 42, c. 48. 

Ursentum, a town of the Brutii, now 
Or so. Plin. 3, c* 1 1. 

Uusimus, an adulterer. Juv * C, v. 58. 

Uscana, a town of Macedonia. Ido* 45, 
c. 18. 

Usceta, a town of Africa Propria. Hist. 
Af. 89. 

Uscudama, a town of Thrace. JEhtlrop. 
6, c. 8. 

Usi petes, or Usipii, a people of Ger- 
many. Cecs. Bell. G. 4, c. 1, Sec* 

UstIca, a town in an island on the coast 
of Sicily, near Panormum. Herat . 1, ad* 
17, v. 11. 

Utens, a river of Gaul, now Montone, 
falling into the Adriatic by Ravenna. JLitu 
5, c. o5. 

Utica, now' Satcor, a celebrated city of 
Africa, on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
on the same bay as Carthage, founded by a 
Tyrian colony above 287 years before Car 
5 0 5 tlmge. 
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fchege. It had a large and commodious 
harbour, and it, became the metropolis of 
Africa, after the destruction of Carthage in 
the 3d Punic war, and the Romans granted 
it all the lands situate between Hippo and 
Carthage, It is celebrated for the death of 
Cato, who from thence is called Uticcnsis , 
or of Utica. Strab. 17. — Lucan. 6, v. 306'. 
— Justin * 18, c. 4. — Plin* 16, c. 40. — Liu. 
25, c. 31. — Sil. 3, v. 242. — Ilomt . 1, ep* 20, 
v. 5 13. 

Vulcan alia, festivals in honor of Vul- 
can, brought to Rome from Prameste, and 
observed in the month of August. The 
streets were illuminated, fires kindled every 
where, and animals thrown into the flames, 
as a sacrifice to the deity, Varro. de L . L. 5. 
— Dion* Hal* 1. — Columell . 11. -—Plin. IS, 
c. 13. 

Vulcani insula, or Vulcania, a name 
given to the islands between Sicily and Italy, 
now called Lipari. Virg. JEn. 8, v. 422. 
They received it because there were there 
subterraneous fires, supposed to be excited by 
Vulcan, the god of fire. 

Vulcanius, Terentianus, a Latin histo- 
rian, who wrote an account of the life of the 
three Gordians, &c. 

Vulcanus, a god of the ancients who 
presided over fire, and was the patron of all 
artists who worked iron and metals. He 
•was son of Juno alone, who in this wished 
to imitate Jupiter, who had produced Mi- 
neiva from his brains. According to Ho- 
mer, he was son of Jupiter and Juno, and 
the mother was so disgusted with the defor- 
mities of her son, that she threw him into the 
sea, as soon as born, where he remained 
for nine years. According to the more received 
opinion, Vulcan was educated in heaven 
•with the rest of the gods, but his father 
kicked him down from Olympus, when he 
attempted to deliver his mother, who had 
been fastened by a golden chain for her in- 
solence. He was nine days in coming from 
heaven upon earth, and he fell in the island 
of Lemnos, where, according to Lucian, the 
inhabitants seeing him in the air, caught him 
in their arms. He however broke his log by 
the fall, and ever after remained lame of one 
foot. He fixed his residence in Lemnos, 
where he built himself a palace, and raised 
forges to work metals. The inhabitants of 
the island became sensible of his industry, 
and were taught all the useful arts which 
could civilize their rude manners, and ren- 
der them serviceable to the good of society. 
The first work of Vulcan was, according to 
some, a throne of gold with secret springs, 
which he presented to his mother to avenge 
himself for her want of affection towards 
him. Juno no sooner was seated on the 
tlirone, than she found herself unable to 
move. The gods attempted to deliver her 
by breaking the chains which held her, but 
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to no purpose, and Vulcan alone had the 
power to set her at liberty. Bacchus intoxi- 
cated him, and prevailed upon him to come 
to Olympus, where he was reconciled to his 
parents. Vulcan has been celebrated by the 
ancient poets for the ingenious works and 
automatical figures which he made, and 
many speak of two golden statues, which 
not only seemed animated, but which walked 
by his side, and even assisted him in the 
working of metals. It is said, that at the 
request of Jupiter, he made the first woman 
that ever appeared on earth, well known un- 
der the name of Pandora. [ Vid. Pandora. ] 
The Cyclops of Sicily were his ministers and 
attendants, and with him they fabricated 
not only the thunderbolts of Jupiter, but 
also arms for the gods and the most cele- 
brated heroes. His forges were supposed to 
be under mount 2Etna, in the island of 
Sicily, a»well as in every part of the earth 
where there were volcanos. The most 
known of the works of Vulcan which were 
presented to mortals are the arms of Achilles, 
those of iEneas, the shield of Hercules de- 
scribed by Hesiod, a collar given to Her- 
miono, the wife of Cadmus, and a sceptre, 
which was in the possession of Agamemnon, 
king of Argos and Mycenae. The collar 
proved fatal to all those that wore it, but the 
sceptre, after the death of Agamemnon, was 
carefully preserved at Cheronaea, and re- 
garded as a divinity. The amours of Vul- 
can are not numerous. He demanded Mi- 
nerva from Jupiter, who had promised him 
in marriage whatever goddess he should 
chuse, and when she refused his addresses, he 
attempted to offer her violence. Minerva 
resisted with success, though there remained 
on her body some marks of Vulcan’s passion, 
which she threw down upon earth wrapped 
up in wool. [ Vid . Erichsithonius. ] This dis- 
appointment in his love was repaired by 
Jupiter, who gave him one of the Graces. 
Venus is universally acknowledged to have 
been the wife of Vulcan $ but her infidelity is 
well known, as well as her amours with 
Mars, which were discovered by Phoebus, 
and exposed to the Gods by her own husband. 
\_Vul. Alectryon.] The worship of Vulcan 
was well established, particularly in Egypt, 
at Athens, and at Rome. It was usual in 
the sacrifices that were offered to him, to 
burn the whole victim, and not reserve part 
of it, as in the immolations to the rest of the 
gods. A calf and a boar pig were the prin- 
cipal victims offered. Vulcan was repre- 
sented as covered with sweat, blowing with 
his nervous arm the fires of his forges. His 
breast was hairy, and his forehead was 
blackened with smoke. Some represent him 
lame and deformed, holding a hammer 
raised in the air, ready to strike ; while with 
the other hand he turns with pincers, a 
thunderbolt on his anvil, for which an eagle 
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waits by his side to carry it to Jupiter. Ho 
appears on some monuments with a long 
beard, dishevelled hair, half naked, and a 
small round cap on his head, while ho holds 
a hammer and pincers in his hand. The 
Egyptians represented him under the figure 
of a monkey. Vulcan has received the 
names of Mulciber t Pamphanes, Clytotechnes, 
Pandamator, Cyllopodes , Chalaipoda , Sec. all 
expressive of his lameness and his profession. 
He was father of Cupid, by Venus ; of Cal- 
culus, Cecrops, Cacus, Periphetes, Cercyon, 
Ocrisia, &c. Cicero speaks of more than 
one deity of the name of Vulcan. One he 
calls son of Ccclus and father of Apollo, 
by Minerva ; the second he mentions is son 
of the Nile, and called Phtas by the Egyp- 
tians ; the third was the son of Jupiter and 
Juno, and fixed his residence in Lemnos; 
and the fourth who built Ids forges in the 
Lipari islands was son of Mcnalius. Vul- 
can seems to have been admitted into heaven 
more for ridicule than any other purpose, 
lie seems to be the great cuckold of Olym- 
pus, and even his wife is represented as laugh- 
ing at his deformities, and mimicking his 
lameness to gain the smiles of her lovers. 
Hesiod. Theog . <$• in Scut. Here . HO & 520. 

— Apollod . 1 , c. 5, &c. Homer . II. 1 , 

v. 57. & 1. 15, v. 18. 1. 11, v. 597, Sec. — 

Hiod. 5 Pans. 1, c. 20. 1. 5, c. 17. — Cic. 

de Hat. 7). 5, c. 22. — Ilerodot. 2 & 5. •— 
Varro . de L. L. — Virg. JEn. 7, &c. 

Vulcatius, a Roman knight, who con- 
spired with Piso against Nero, Sec. Tacit. — 
A senator in the reign of Dioclesian, who 
attempted to write an history of all such as 
had reigned at Rome, either as lawful so- 
vereigns oi by usurpation. Of his works 
nothing is extant but an account of Avidius 
Cassius, who revolted in the east during the 
reign of M. Aurelius, which some ascribe to 
Spartianus. 

V ulsInum, a town of Etruria. [ Fid. Vol- 
siniurau] 

4 V ulso, a Roman consul who invaded 
Africa with Regulus. — — Another consul, 


| He had the provinces of Asia while in office, 
and triumphed over the Galatians. 

Vhltura, or Vulturaria, a mountain on 
the borders of Apulia. Horat. 5, od. 4, v. 9- 

— Lucan . 9, v. 1 85. 

V ulturius, a man who conspired against 
his country with Catiline. 

VultiiRnius, a surname of Apollo. [Fid, 
Vulturnus.] 

Vulturnum, a town of Campania, near 
the mouth of the Vulturnus. Liu. 25, c. 20. 

— Plin. 5, c. 5. Also an ancient name 

of Capua. Liv. 4, c. 57. 

Vulturnus, a river of Campania rising 
in the Apennines, and falling into the Tyr- 
rhene sea, after passing by the town of Capua. 
Lucrct . 5, 664. — Firg. JEn. 7, v. 729. — — — 
The god of the Tiber w as also know n by that 

name. Varro . dc I„ I 4, c. 5. The 

wind which received the name of Vulturnus 
when it blew from the side of the Vulturnus, 
highly incommoded the Romans at the battle 

of Cannaj. Liv. 22, c. 45 & 46. A sur 

name of Apollo on mount Lissus in Ionia, 
near Ephesus. The god received tills name 
fiom a shepherd who raised him a temple after 
he had been drawn out of a subterraneous 
cavern by vultures! 

V ULSiNUM, a town of Etruria, where Se- 
janus was born. 

Usama, a town of Spain on the Iberus. 
Sil • 5, v. 584. 

Uxantis, now Ushant, an island on the 
coast of Eritany. 

Uxellodunum, a town of Gaul defended 
by steep rocks, now Puech d'Issoiu. Cass. B. 
G. 8, c. 55. 

Uxrntum, a town of Calabria, now 

Ugcnto. 

Uxu, mountains of Armenia, with a nation 
of the same name, conquered by Alexander. 
The Tigris rises in their country. Strab. — 
JDiod . 

Uxisama, an island in the western ocean. 

Uzita, an inland town of Africa destroyed 
by Ca?sar. Hirt. de Afric* 41, &c. 
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X ANTHE, one of the Oceanides. He - 
siod. Theog. v. 556. 

Xanthi, a people of Thrace The 

inhabitants of Xanthus in Asia. [Fid. Xan- 
thus. j 

Xanthia Phoceus, a Roman whom Ho- 
race addresses in his 2 od. 4, and of whom he 
speaks as enamoured of a servant maid. 

Xantiiica, a festival observed by the Ma- 
cedonians in the month called Xanthi cus, 
the same as April. It was then usual to 
make a lustration of the army with great 
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solemnity. A bitch was cut into two parts, 
and one half of the body placed on one side, 
and the other part on the other side, after 
which the soldiers marched between, and 
they imitated a real battle by a sham engage- 
ment. 

Xanthippe, a daughter of Dorus. Fid. 
Xantippe.] 

Xanthippus, a son of Melas killed by 
Tydeus. [Fid. Xantippus,] 

Xantiio, one of Gyrene’s attendant nymphs. 
Virg. G. 4, v. 556. 
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Xantiius, or Xanthos, a river of Troas, 
in Asia Minor. It is the same as tlic Sca- 
mander , but according to Homer, it was called 
Xanthus by tlie gods and Scamander by men. 

[ Vid. Scamander.] — — A river of Lycia, 
anciently called Sirbas. It was sacred to 
Apollo, and fell into the sea, near Patara. 
Homer . 11. 6, v. 172. — Virg. Mn. 4, v, 145. 

— Mela, 1, c. 15. One of the horses of 

Achilles, who spoke to his master when chid 
with severity, and told him that lie must soon 

bo killed. Homer. If. 19. One of the 

horses given to Juno by Neptune, and after- 
wards to the sons of Leda. An historian 

of Sardes in the reign of Darius?. A Greek 

historian of Lydia who wrote an account of 
his country of which some fragments remain. 

Dionys. Hal . A king of Lesbos. — A 

king of Bocotia, who made war against the 
Athenians. He was killed by the artifice of 

Melanthus. [Vid. Apaturia.] A Greek 

poet. Milan V. H. 4, c. 26. — Suidas. 

A philosopher of Samos, in whose house JEsop 

lived some time as servant. A town of 

Lycia on the river of the same name, at the 
distance of about 15 miles from the sea shore. 
The inhabitants were celebrated for their love 
of liberty and national independence. Brutus 
jiaid siege to their city, and when at last they 
were unable longer to support themselves 
against the enemy, they set fire to their houses 
and destroyed themselves. The conqueror 
wished to spare them, but though he offered 
io wards to liis soldiers if they brought any of 
the Xanlhians alive into liis presence, only 
150 were saved much against their will. Ap- 
pian. 4. — Plut. in Prut. * 

Xanticles, one of the leaders of the 
10,000 Greeks, after the battle of Cunaxa. 

Xantipfe, a daughter of Dorns who mar- 
ried Pleuron, by whom she had Agenor, 
&c. Apollod. 1, c. 7. The wife of So- 

crates, remarkable for her ill humour and 
peevish disposition, which are become pro- 
verbial. Some suppose that the philosopher 
was acquainted with her morosencss and in- 
solence before he married her, and that he 
took her for his wife to try his patience, and 
inure himself to the malevolent reflections of 
mankind. She continually tormented him 
with her impertinence; and one day, not 
satisfied with using the most bitter invectives, 
she emptied a vessel of dirty water on his 
head, upon which the philosopher coolly ob- 
served, After thunder there generally falls rain . 
Milan V. H % c. la 1. 9, c. 1. L 11, c. 12. 

' — Diog. in Socrat. 

Xantivfus, a Lacedaemonian general who 
assisted the Carthaginians in the first Punic 
war. He defeated the Romans, 2 56 B. C. and 
took the celebrated Regulus prisoner. Such 
signal services deserved to be rewarded, but 
the Carthaginians looked with envious jealousy 
upon Xantippus, and he retired to Corinth 
after he had saved them from destruction. 
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Some authors support that the Carthaginians 
ordered him to be assassinated, and his body 
to be thrown into the sea as he was returning 
home ; while others say that they had pre- 
pared a leaky ship to convey him to Corinth, 
which he artfully avoided. Liu. 18 & 28, 
c. 45. — Appiati . de Pan. — An Athe- 
nian genera] who defeated the Persian fleet at 
Mycale with Leotychides. A statue was 
erected to his honor at the citadel of Athens. 
He made some conquests in Thrace, and on- 
creased the power of Athens. He was father 
to the celebrated Pericles, by Agariste the 
niece of Clisthcnes, who expelled the Pisistra- 
tidoo from Athens. Paus. 5, c. 7. h 8, c. 52. 

A son of Pericles who disgraced his 

father by his disobedience, his ingratitude, 
and his extravagance. He died of the plague 
in the Peloponnesian war. Plul. 

Xenagoras, an historian. Dionys. Hal, 

A philosopher who measured the height 

of mount Olympus. 

Xenarciius, a comic poet. — A peri- 
patetic philosopher of Seleucia, who taught at 
Alexandria and at Rome, and was intimate 

with Augustus. Slrab . 14. A prretor of 

the Achajan league who wished to favor the 
interest of Perseus, king of Macedonia, against 
the Romans. 

Xenares, an intimate friend of Cleomenes 
king of Sparta. 

Xeneius, a rich Locrian, whose daughter 
Doris man ied Dionysius of Sicily, &c. Arist. 
Pol. 5, c. 7. 

Xeneus, a Chian writer who composed an 
history of his country. 

Xeniades, a Corinthian who went to buy 
Diogenes the Cynic when sold as a slave. He 
asked him what he could do ? upon which the 
Cynic answered, command freemen. This 
noble answer, so pleased Xeniades, that he 
gave the Cynic his liberty, and entrusted him 
with the care and education of his children. 
Dbg. — Qell. 2, c. 1 8. 

Xenicjs, a surname given to Jupiter as the 
god of hospitality. 

Xenoclfa, a priestess of Apollo’s temple 
at Delphi, fiom whom Hercules extorted an 
oracle by force when she refused to answer 
him because he was not purified of the blood 
and death of Iphitus. Pans* 10, c. 15. 

Xenocles, a tragic writer, who obtained 
four times a poetical prize in a contention in 
which Euripides was competitor, either through 
the ignorance or by the bribery of his judges. 
The names of his tragedies which obtained 
the victory were CEdipus, Lycaon, Bacchse, 
Athamas Satyricus, against the Alexander, 
Palaraedes, Trojani, and Sisyphus Satyricus, 
of Euripides. His grandson bore also the 
name of Xenocles, and excelled in tragical 

compositions. Milan V. H. 2, c. 8. A 

Spartan officer in the expedition which Ago- 
silaus undertook against the Persians. ■■■ ■■ - An 
architect of Eleusis. — A friend of Aratus. 
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— — One of tlie friends of Cicero. A ce- 

lebrated rhetorician of Adramyttium. Slrab. 
15. 

Xenocrates, an ancient philosopher born 
at Chalcedonia, and educated in the school 
of Plato, whose friendship he gained, and 
whose approbation he merited. Though of 
a dull and sluggish disposition, he supplied 
the defects of nature by unwearied attention 
and industry, and was at last found capable 
of succeeding in the school of Plato after 
Speusippus, about 559 years before Christ. 
He was remarkable as a disciplinarian, and 
he required that his pupils should be ac- 
quainted with mathematics before they came 
under his care, and he even rejected some 
who had not the necessary qualification, say- 
ing that they had not yet found the key of 
philosophy. He recommended himself to 
his pupils not only by precepts, but more 
powerfully by example, and since the won- 
derful change he had made upon the conduct 
of one of his auditors, [Vid. Polemon,] his 
company was as much shunned by the dis- 
solute and extravagant, as it was courted by 
the virtuous and benevolent. Philip of Ma- 
cedon attempted to gain his confidence with 
money, but with no success. Alexander in 
this imitated his father, and sent some of his 
friends with 50 talents for the philosopher. 
They were introduced, and supped with 
Xenocrates. The repast was small, frugal, 
and elegant, without ostentation. On the 
morrow, the officers of Alexander wished to 
pay down the 50 talents, but the philoso- 
pher asked them whether they had not per- 
ceived from the entertainment of the pre- 
ceding day, that he was not in want of mo- 
ney : Tell your master , said he, to keep fas 
money, he has more people to maintain than I 
have , Yet not to offend the monarch, he 
accepted a small sum, about the 200th part 
of one talent. His character was not less 
conspicuous in every other particular, and 
he has been cited as an instance of virtue 
from tlie following circumstance : The court- 
ezan Lais had pledged herself to forfeit an 
immense sum of money, if she did not tri- 
umph over the virtue of Xenocrates. She 
tried every art, assumed the most captivating 
looks, and used the most tempting attitudes 
to gain the philosopher, but in vain; and 
she declared at last that she had not lost her 
money, as she had pledged herself to conquer 
an human being, not a lifeless stone. Though 
so respected and admired, yet Xenocrates 
was poor, and he was dragged to prison, be- 
cause he was unable to pay a small tribute to 
the state. He was delivered from confine- 
ment by one of his friends. His integrity 
was so well known that when he appeared in 
the court as a witness, the judges dispensed 
with his oath. He died B. C, 314, in his 
82d year, after he had presided in the aca- 
demy for above 25 years. It is said, that ho 
fell in the night with his head into a bason 
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of water, and that he was suffocated. He 
had written above 6'0 treatises on different 
subjects, all now lost. lie acknovi lodged no 
other deity but heaven, and the seven planets. 
JDiog . — Cic. ad Attic. 10, ep. 1, £U*. Tuse. 5, 
c. 32. — Val. Max. 2, c. 10. 2 at cut rt. - — A 
physician in the age of Nero, not in great 
esteem. His Greek treatise, dc aliment a ex 
aquatilibus, is best edited by l^ranzius Lips. 
8vo. 1774. — — — An excellent painter. PUn. 
34, c, 8. 

Xenodamus, an illegitimate son of 3\le»- 
nelaus, by Gnossia. Apollod. 5, c. 1 1.— — An 
athlete of Anticyra. Pa us. 10, c. 36. 

Xenodice, a daughter of Syleus, killed by 

Heicules. Apollod. 2, c. 6. A daughter 

of Minos and Pasiphae. lb. 3, c. 1. 

Xenodociius, a Messennin ciownud at the 
Olympic games. Pans. 1, e. 5. —— A na- 
tive of Cardia, &c. 

Xenophanes, a Greek philosopher of Co- 
lophon, disciple of Areholam, B. C. 535. 
He wrote several poems and treatises, and 
founded a sect which was called the Eleatic, 
in Sicily. AVild in his opinions about astro- 
nomy, he supposed that the stars were ex- 
tinguished every morning, and rekindled at 
night; that eclipses were occasioned by the 
temporary extinction of the sun ; that the 
moon was inhabited, and 18 times bigger 
than tlie earth ; and that there were several 
suns and moons for the convenience of tlie 
different climates of the earth. lie further 
imagined that God and tlie world were the 
same, and he credited the eternity of the uni- 
verse, but his incoherent opinion about the 
divinity, raised the indignation of his coun- 
trymen, and he was banished. He died very 
poor when about 100 years old. Cic. queest. 
4, c. 37. da div. 1, c. 3. da Nat. D. 1, c. 11. 

— Lactant. Die. Inst. 5, c. 25. A go- 

vernor of Olbus, in the age of M. Antony. 

Strab . 14. One of the ministers of Philip, 

who went to Annibal’s camp, and made a 
treaty of alliance between Macedonia and 
Carthage. 

Xenofhimjs, a Pythagorean philosopher, 
who lived to his 170th year, and enjoyed all 
his faculties to the last. He wrote upon 
music, and thence he was called tlie mu- 
sician. Lucian, de Macrob. — Plin. 7, c. 50. 

— Val. Max. 8, c. 13. — — One of Alexander’s 

generals. Curt. 5, c. 2. A robber of 

whom Aratus hired some troops. 

Xenophon, an Athenian, son of Gryllus, 
celebrated as a general, an historian, and a 
philosopher. In the school of Socrates he 
received those instructions and precepts which 
afterwards so eminently distinguished him at 
tlie head of an army, in literary solitude, and 
as the prudent father of a family. lie was 
invited by Proxenus, one of his intimate 
friends, to accompany Cyrus the younger in 
an expedition against lus brother Artaxerxcs, 
king of Persia; but he refused to comply 
without previously consulting his venerable 

master, 



master, and enquiring into the propriety of 
such a measure. Socrates strongly opposed 
it, and observed, that it might raise the re- 
sentment of his countrymen, as Sparta had 
made an alliance with the Persian monarch ; 
but, however, before he proceeded further 
he advised him to consult the oracle of 
Apollo. Xenophon paid due deference to 
the injunctions of Socrates, but as he was am- 
bitious of glory, and eager to engage in a 
distant expedition, he hastened with precipi- 
tation to Sardis, where he was introduced to 
the young prince, and treated with great at- 
tention. In the army of Cyrus, Xenophon 
shewed that he was a true disciple of Socra- 
tes, and that he had been educated in the 
warlike city of Athens. After the decisive 
battle in the plains of Cunaxa, and the fall 
of young Cyrus, the prudence and vigor of 
his mind were called into action The ten 
thousand Greeks who had followed the stan- 
dard of an ambitious prince, were now at 
the distance of above 6 00 leagues from their 
native home, in a country surrounded on 
every side by a victorious enemy, without 
money, without provisions, and without a 
leader. Xenophon was selected from among 
the officers, to superintend the retreat of his 
countrymen, and though he was often op- 
posed by malevolence and envy, yet his per- 
suasive eloquence and his activity convinced 
the Greeks that no general could extricate 
them from every difficulty, better than the 
disciple of Socrates. He rose superior to 
danger, and though under continual alarms 
from the sudden attacks of the Persians, he 
was enabled to cross rapid rivers, penetrate 
through vast deserts, gain the tops of moun- 
tains, till he could rest secure for a while, 
and refresh his tired companions. This cele- 
brated retreat was at last happily effected, 
the Greeks returned home after a march of 
1155 parasangs, or leagues, which was per- 
formed in 215 days, after an absence of 15 
months. The whole perhaps might now be 
forgotten, or at least obscurely known, if the 
great philosopher who planned it, had not 
employed his pen in describing the dangers 
which he escaped, and the difficulties which 
he surmounted He was no sooner returned 
from Cunaxa, than he sought new honors in 
following die fortune of Agesilaus in Asia, 
lie enjoyed his confidence, he fought under 
his standard, and conquered with him in the 
Asiatic provinces, as well as at the battle of 
Coronsea, His fame, however, did not es- 
cape the aspersions of jealousy, he was pub- 
licly banished from Athens for accompanying 
Cyrus against his brother, and being now 
without a home, he retired to Scillus, a small 
town of the Lacedaemonians, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Olympia. In this solitary re- 
treat ho dedicated his time to literary pur- 
suits, and as he had acquired riches in his 
Asiatic expeditions, he began to adorn and 
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variegate by the hand of art for his plea* 
sure and enjoyment, the country which sur* 
rounded Scillus. He built a magnificent 
temple to Diana, In imitation of that of 
Ephesus, and spent part of his time in rural 
employments, or in hunting in the woods 
and mountains. His peaceful occupations, 
however, were soon disturbed. A war arose 
between the Lacedaemonians and Elis, and thf 
sanctity of Diana’s temple, and the venerable 
age of the philosopher, who lived in the de- 
lightful retreats of Scillus, were disregarded, 
and Xenophon, driven by the Elians from 
his favorite spot, where he had composed and 
written for tlie information of posterity, and 
the honor of his country, retired to the city 
of Corinth. In this place he died in the 
90th year of his age, 35 9 years before the 
Christian era. The works of Xenophon are 
numerous. He wrote an account of the ex- 
pedition of Cyrus, called the u imbasis , and 
as he had no inconsiderable share in the en- 
terpiize, his description must be authentic, 
as he was himself an eye witness. Many 
however have accused him of paitiality. 
He appeared often too fond of extolling the 
virtues of his favorite Cyrus, and while 
he describes with contempt the imprudent 
operations of the Persians, he does not neglect 
to shew that he was a native of Greece. 
His Cyropccdia , , divided into eight books, has 
given rise to much criticism, and while some 
warmly maintain that it is a faithful account 
of the life and the actions of Cyrus the 
Great, and declare that it is supported by 
the authority of scripture; others as vehe- 
mently deny its authenticity. According 
to the opinions of Plato and of Cicero, the 
Cyropaedia of Xenophon was a moral ro- 
mance, and these venerable philosophers sup- 
port, that the historian did not so much 
write what Cyrus had been, as what eveiy 
true, good, and virtuous monarch ought to be. 
His Hellcnica were written as a continuation 
of the history of Thucydides ; and in his Me- 
morabilia of Socrates, and in his Apology, he 
has shewn himself, as Valerius Maximus ob- 
serves, a perfect master of the philosophy of 
that great man, and he has explained his 
doctrines and moral precepts with all the 
success of persuasive eloquence and conscious 
integrity. These are the most famous of his 
compositions, besides which there are other 
small tracts, his eulogium given on Agesilaus, 
his ceconomics, on the duties of domestic 
life, the dialogue entitled Hiero, in which 
he happily describes and compares the mi- 
sery which attended the tyrant, with the 
felicity of a virtuous prince; a treatise on 
hunting, the symposium of the philosophers, 
on the government of Athens and Sparta, a 
treatise on the revenues of Attica, &c. The 
simplicity and the elegance of Xenophon’s 
diction have procmgqU-Wmthe name of the 
Athenian muse, ana die "bee of Greece, and 

they 



they Lave induced Quintilian to say, that the 
graces dictated his language, and that the 
goddess of persuasion dwelt upon his lips. 
His sentiments, as to the divinity and reli- 
gion, were the same as those of the vene- 
rable Socrates; ho supported the immor- 
tality of the soul, and exhorted his fiiends 
to cultivate those virtues which ensure the 
happiness of mankind, with all the zeal 
and feivor of a Christian. He has been 
quoted as an instance of tenderness and of 
resignation on Providence. As he was of- 
fering a sacrifice, he was informed that 
Gryllus, his eldest son, had been killed 
at the battle of Mantinea. Upon this lie 
tore the garland from his head, but when 
he was told that his son had died like a 
Greek, and had given a mortal wound to 
Epaminondas the enemy’s gcneial, he re- 
placed the flowers on his head, and continued 
the sacrifice, exclaiming that the pleasure 
he derived from the valor of his son, was 
greater than the grief which his unfortunate 
death occasioned. The best editions of 
Xenophon arc those of Leunclavius, fol. 
TVancof. 1596, of Emesti, 4 vols. 8vo. 
Lips. 1765, and the Glasgow edition, 12mo. 
of the Cyroposdia 1767, the expedition of 
Cyrus 1764, the Memorabilia 1761, and the 
history of Greece 3 762, and likewise the edi- 
tion of Zeunius, publi&hed at Leipsic, in 8vo, 
in 6 vols. between the years 1778 and 1791. 
Cic. m Or at. 19. — Val. Max . 5, c. 10. — 
QjdntU . 10, c. 2. — JElian. V. H. 5, c. 15. 

1. 4, c. 5. — Diog. in Xenoplu — Seneca . 

A writer in the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, known by his Greek romance in five 
books, JJe Amoribus Anthicc et Abrocomec, 
published in 8vo. and 4to. by Cocceius, 
Lond. 1 726. — A physician of the em- 
peror Claudius, bom in the island of Cos, and 
said to be descended from the Asclepiades. 
He enjoyed the emperor’s favors, and through 
him the people of Cos were exempt from all 
taxes. He had the meanness to poison his 
benefactor at the instigation of Agrippina. 
Tacit. 12, Ann. c. 61 6c 67. ——An officer 
under Adrian, &c. 

Xera, a town of Spain, now Xcrcx, where 
the Moors gained a battle over Itoderic king 
of the Goths, and became masters of the 
country. 

Xerolibva, a part of Africa between 
Egypt and Cyrene. 

Xerxena, a part of Armenia. Strab. 1 3 . 

Xerxes, 1st, succeeded his father Darius 
on the throne of Persia, and though but the 
second son of the monarch, he was preferred 
to his elder brother Artabazanes. The causes 
alleged for this preference were, that Arla- 
bazanes was son of Darius when a private 
man, and that Xerxes was bom after his 
father had been raised on the Persian throne, 
of Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus. Xerxes 
continued the warlike preparations of his 
lather, and added the revolted kingdom of 
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Egypt to his extensive possessions. Ho af- 
terwards invaded Europe, and entered Greece 
with an army, which, together with the 
numerous retinue of servants, eunuchs, and 
women, that attended it, amounted to no 
less than 5,285,220 souls. This multitude, 
which the fidelity of the historians has not ex- 
aggerated, was stopped at Thermopylae by 
the valor of 500 Spartans, under king Leo- 
nidas. Xerxes, astonished that such a hand- 
ful of men should dare to oppose his pro- 
gress, ordered some of his soldiers to bring 
them alive into his presence ; but for three 
successive days the most valiant of the 
Persian troops were repeatedly defeated 
in attempting to execute the monarch’s 
injunctions, and the courage of the Spai- 
tans might perhaps have triumphed longer, 
if a Tiaehmian had not led a detachment 
to the top of the mountain, and suddenly 
fallen upon the devoted Leonidas. . The 
king himself nearly perished on this occa- 
sion, and it has been reported, that in the 
night, the desperate Spartans sought, for a 
while, the loyal tent, which they found de- 
serted, and wandered through the Persian 
army, slaughtering thousands before them. 
The battle of Thermopylae was the be- 
ginning of the disgrace of Xerxes; the 
moie lie advanced, it was to experience 
new disappointments ; his fleet was defeated 
at Artcmisium and Salamis, and though 
he burnt the deserted city of Athens, and 
trusted to the artful insinuations of The- 
mistoclcs, yet he found his millions unable 
to conquer a nation that was superior to him 
in the knowledge of war and maritime af- 
fairs. Moitriied with the ill success of his 
expedition, and apprehensive of imminent 
danger in an enemy’s country, Xerxes 
hastened to Persia, and in 50 r days he 
marched over all that territory which before 
he had passed with much pomp and parade 
in the space of six months. Mardonius, the 
best of his generals, was left behind with an 
army of 500,000 men, and the rest that had 
suivived the ravages of war, of famine, and 
pestilence, followed their timid monarch into 
Thrace, where his steps were marked by the 
numerous birds of prey that hovered round 
him, and fed upon the dead carcases of the 
Persians. When he reached the Hellespont, 
Xerxes found the bridge of boats which he 
had erected there, totally destroyed by the 
storms, and he crossed the strciglits in a 
small fishing vessel. Restored to his king- 
dom and safety, he forgot his dangers, las 
losses, and his defeats, and gave liimself 
up to riot and debauchery. His indolence 
and luxurious voluptuousness offended his 
subjects, and Artabanus, the captain of his 
guards, conspired against him, and murdered 
him in his bed, in the 21st year of his reign, 
about 464 years before the Christian era. 
The personal accomplishments of Xerxes 
| liave been commended by ancient authors, 

and 



and Herodotus observes that there was not 
one man. among the millions of his army, that 
was equal to the monarch in comeliness or 
stature, or that was as worthy to preside over 
a great and extensive empire. The picture is 
finished, and the character of Xerxes com- 
pletely known, when we hear Justin exclaim, 
that the vast armament which invaded Greece 
was without a head. Xerxes has been cited 
as an instance of humanity. When he re- 
viewed his millions from a stately throne in 
the plains of Asia, he suddenly shed a torrent 
of tears on the recollection that the multitude 
of men he saw before his eyes, in one hundred 
years should be no more. Ilis pride and in- 
solence have been deservedly censured ; he 
ordered chains to be thrown into the sea, and 
the waves to be whipped, because the first 
bridge he had laid across the Hellespont had 
been destroyed by a storm. He cut a chan- 
nel through mount Atlios, and saw his fleet 
sail in a place which befoic was dry ground. 
'Hie very rivers were dried up by nis army 
as he advanced towards Greece, and the cities 
which he entered reduced to want and poverty. 
Herodot. 1, c. 185. 1. 7, c. 2, &c. — JOiod. 1 1. 
— Strab. 9. — JElian . 5, V. H. 25. — Jus- 
tin. 2, c. 10, &c. — Pans. 5, c. 4. 1. 8, c. 46. 
— Lucan. % v. 672. — Plat, in Them. &c. 
Val. Max. — Isocrat . in Punath . — Seneca 

(te Const. Sap . 4. The 2d, succeeded 

his father Artaxerxes Longimanus on the 
throne of Persia, 425 B. C. and was assassi- 
nated in the first year of his reign by his brother 

Sogdianus. A painter of Heraclea, who 

made a beautiful representation of Venus. 

Xeuxes, an officer of Antiochus the Great, 
king of Syria* 


Xiune, a town of Colchis. 

XimoNiA, a promontory of Sicily at the 
north of Syracuse, now Cruce. Strab. 6. — 
Also a town near it, now Augusta. 

Xois, an island formed by the mouths of 
the Nile. Strab. 17. 

Xuthia, the ancient name of the plains of 
Leontium in Sicily. JOiod. 5. 

Xuthus, a son of Hellen, grandson of 
Deucalion. He was banished from Thessaly 
by his brothers, and came to Athens, where 
he married Creusa, the daughter of king 
Erechtheus, by whom he had Achseus and 
Ion. Ho retired after the death of his 
father-in-law into Achaia, where he died. 
According to some, he had no children, but 
adopted Ion, the son whom Creusa, before 
her marriage, had borne to Apollo. Apol- 
lod. 1, c. 7. — Paus. 7, c. 1. — Earipid. in 
Ion. 1, sc. 1. 

Xychus, a Macedonian who told Philip 
of his cruelty when he had put his son De- 
metrius to death, attlic instigation of Perseus. 

Xylenopolis, a town at the mouth of 
the Indus, built by Alexander, supposed to 
be La ken. Plin. 6, c. 25. 

Xyline, a town of Pamphylia. Lie. 58, 
c. 15. 

Xylopolis, a town of Macedonia* Plin. 4, 
c. 10. 

Xynias, a lake of Thessaly, or, accoiding 
to some, of Bccotia. Liv . 52, c. 15. 1. 55, 
c. 5. 

Xynoiciiia, an anniversary day observed 
at Athens in honor of Minerva, and in com- 
memoration of the time in which the people of 
Attica left their country seats, and by advice 
of Theseus, all united in one body. 
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Z ABATUS, a river of Media, falling 
into the Tigris, near which the ten 
thousand Greeks stopped in their return. 
Xenophon. 

Zabdicene, a province of Persia. 

Zabirna, a town of Libya, where Bac- 
chus destroyed a large beast that infested the 
country. JOiod . 5. 

Zabus, a river of Assyria, falling into the 
Tigris. 

ZacyH'ehus, a native of Bceotia, who 
accompanied Hercules when he went into 
Spain to destroy Geryon. At the end of the 
expedition he was entrusted with the care 
of Geryon’s flocks, by the hero, and ordered 
to conduct them to Thebes. As he went on 
his journey, he was bit by a serpent, and 
some lime after died. His companions car- 
ried his body away, and buried it-in an island 
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of the Ionian sea, which from that time was 
called Zacynthus. The island of Zacynthus, 
now called Zante , is situate at the south of 
Cephalenia, and at the west of the Pelopon- 
nesus. It is about 60 miles in circum- 
ference. Lie. 26, c. 24 Plin. 4, c. 12. 

Strab. 2, & 8. — Mela , 2, c. 7. — Homer. 
Od. I, v. 246. 3. 9, v. 24 — Ovid. deArl. am. % 
r. 452. — Paus. 4, c. 25. Virg. JSn. 5, 
v. 270- A son of Dardanus. Paus. 8. 

Zauris, a town of Colchis. 

Zagrjeus, a son of Jupiter and Proserpine, 
the same as the first Bacchus, of whom 
Cicero speaks.^ Some say that Jupiter ob- 
tained Proserpine’s favors in the form of a 
serpent in one of the caves of Sicily, where 
her mother had concealed her from his pur- 
suits, and that from tills union Zagrams was 
born. 

Zagaus, 



Zagrus, a mountain on tnc confines of 
Media and Babylonia. Strab. 1 1. 

Zalates, an effeminate youth brought 
to Rome from Aimonia as an hostage, &c. 
Juv. 20, v. 164.' 

Zaleucus, a lawgiver of the Locrians in 
Italy, and one of the disciples of Pythagoras, 
55 0 B. C. He was very humane, and at the 
same time very austere, and he attempted to 
enforce his laws more by inspiring shame than 
dread. He had wisely decreed, that a person 
guilty of adultery should lose both his eyes. 
His philosophy was called to a trial, when he 
was informed that his son was an adulterer, 
lie ordered the law to be executed ; the peo- 
ple interfered, but Zaleucus resisted, and ra- 
ther than violate his own institutions, he 
commanded one of his own eyes, and one of 
those of his son to be put out. This made 
such an impression upon the people, that 
while Zaleucus piesided over the Locrians, 
no pei son was again found guilty of adultery. 
Pul. Max. 1 , c. 2. 1. 6, c. 5. — Cic. de leg. 2, 
c. 6. ad Attic. 6, ep. 1. — JElian. V. II. 2, 
c. 57. 1. 5, c. 17. 1. 15, c. 24. — Strab 6. 

Zama, or Zagma, a town of Numidia, 
500 miles from Carthage, celebrated for the 
victory which Scipio obtained there over the 
great Annibal, B. C. 202. Metellus besieged 
it, and was obliged to retire with great loss. 
After Juba’s death it was destroyed by the 
Romans. ’Hirt. Af. 91. — C. Nep. in Annib. 
— Liv. 50, c. 29. — Sallust de Jug. — FIot. 5, 

c. 1. — Ital. 5, v. 261. — Strab. 17. A town 

of Cappadocia. Of Mesopotamia. 

Zameis, a debauched king of Assyria, son 
of Semiramis and Ninus, as some report. 
He reigned 58 years. 

Zamolxis, or Zalmous, a slave and 
disciple of Pythagoras. He accompanied his 
master in Egypt, and after wauls retired into 
the country of the Getce, which had given 
him birth. He began to civilize his country- 
men, and the more easily to gain reputation, 
he concealed himself for three years in a 
subterraneous cave, and afterwards made them 
believe, that he was just raised from the dead. 
Some place him before the age of Pytha- 
goras. A fter death he received divine honors. 
JJiod. — Herodot. 4, c. 19, &c. - 

Zancle, a town of Sicily, on the straits 
which separate that island from Italy. It 
received its name from its appearing like a 
scythe, which was called gavxXav, in the lan- 
guage of the country, or as others say, because 
the scythe with which Saturn mutilated his 
father fell there ; or because, as Diodorus re- 
ports, a person named Zanclus had either built 
it or exercised its sovereignty. Zancle fell into 
the hands of the Samians, 497 years be- 
fore the Christian era, and three years after it 
was recovered by Anaxilaus, the Messcnian 
tyrant of Rhegiuin, who gave it the name of 
his native country, and called it Mcssana. It 
was founded, as most chronologers suppose, 
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about 1058 year', before the Christian era, by 
the pirates of Cimue in Italy, and peopled by 
Samians, Ionians, and Clialcidians. Strab. 6. 
— Diod. 4. — Ital. 1, v. 662. — Ovid. Fast , 4, 
v. 4 99. Met. 14, v. G. 1. 15, v. 290. — Vaus. 
4, c. 25. 

Zarax, a town of Peloponnesus. 

Zarbienus, a petty monarch of Asia, who 
was gained to the interest of the Romans by 
one of the officers of Lucullus. Tigranes 
put him to death for his desertion, and his 
funeral w r as celebrated with great magnificence 
by the Roman general. Pint, in Luc. 

Zariaspes, a Persian who attempted to 
revolt fiom Alexander, &c. Curt. 9, c. 10. 

A liver, now Dehash, on which Bactiia, 

the capital of Bactriana, was built. It is 

called Bactrus by Curtius, 7, c. 1. VI in. 

6, c. 15 & 16. 

Zathfs, a river of Aimenia. 

Zauecfs, a people of Libya. Herodot. 4, 
c. 195. 

ZebIna, Alexander, an impostor who 
usurped the throne of Syria, at the instigation 
of Ptolemy Physcon. 

Zkla or Zelia, a town of Pontus near 
the river Lycus, where Caesar defeated Phar- 
naces, son of Mithridatcs. In expressing 
this victory, the general used the words, veni, 
vidi , vinci. Suet . Ca>s. 57. — Ilirt. Alex. 72. 

A town of Troas at the foot of Ida.— 

Another in Lycia. 

Zelasium, a promontory of Thessaly 
Liv . 51, c. 46. 

Zeles, a town of Spain. 

Zelus, a daughter of Pallas. 

Zeno, a philosopher of Elia or Velia in 
Italy, the disciple, or according to some, the 
adopted son of Parmenides, and the supposed 
inventor of dialectic. His opinions about 
the univcise, the unity, incompiohonsibility, 
and immutability of all tilings, were the 
same with those of Xenophanes, and the 
rest of the Eloatic philosophers. It is said, 
that he attempted to deliver his country from 
the tyranny of Nearchus. His plot was dis- 
covered, and he was exposed to the most ex- 
cruciating torments to reveal the name of 
his accomplices, but tills he bore with unpa- 
ralleled fortitude, and not to be at last con- 
quered by tortures, he cut off his tongue with 
his teeth, and spit it into the face of the 
tyrant Some say that he was pounded alive 
in a mortar, and that in the midst of his tor- 
ments he called to Nearchus, as if to reveal 
something of importance; the tyrant ap- 
proached him, and Zeno, as if willing to 
whisper to him, caught his ear with his teeth, 
and bit it off. Cic . Tusc. 2, c. 22. de Nat. 
D 5, c, 55. — Ding, in Frag. — Val. Max. 5, 
c. 3. — Ling. 9. — — The ioimder of the sect 
of the stoics, born at Citium in the island 
of Cyprus. The first part of his life was 
spent in commercial pursuits, but ho was 
soon called to more elevated employments. 



As lie was returning from Phoenicia, a storm 
drove Iiis ship on the coast of Attica, and he 
was shipwrecked near the Pirasus. This mo- 
ment of calamity he regarded as the begin- 
ning of his fame. He entered the house of a 
bookseller, and to dissipate his melancholy 
reflections he began to read. The book was 
written by Xenophon ; and the merchant was 
so pleased and captivated by the eloquence 
and beauties of the philosopher, that from 
that time he renounced the pursuits of a busy 
life, and applied himself to the study of phi- 
losophy. Ten years were spent in frequent- 
ing the school of Crates, and the same num- 
ber under Stilpo, Xenocrates, and Polemon. 
Perfect in every branch of knowledge, and 
improved from experience as well as obser- 
vation, Zeno opened a school at Athens, and 
soon saw himself attended by the great, the 
learned, and the poweiful. His followers 
were called Stoics, because they received the 
instructions of the philosopher in the portico 
called s-ou. He was so respected dining his 
life-time, that the Athenians publicly de- 
cieed him a brazen statue and a crown of gold, 
and engraved their decree to give it more pub- 
licity, on two columns in the academy, and in 
the Lyceum. His life was an example of so- 
berness and moderation, his manners were 
austere, and to his temperance and regularity 
he was indebted for the continual flow of 
health which he always enjoyed. After he 
had taught publicly for 48 years, he died in 
the 98th year of his age, B. C. 264, a stranger 
to diseases, and never incommoded by a real 
indisposition. He was buried in that part of 
the city called Ceramicus, where the Athe- 
nians raised him a monument. The founder 

of the stoic philosophy shone before his fol- 
lowers as a pure example of imitation. Vir- 
tue ho perceived to be the ultimate of his re- 
searches. He wished to live in the world as 
if nothing was properly his own ; he loved 
others, and his affections were extended even 
to his enemies. He felt a pleasure in being 
kind, benevolent, and attentive, and he found 
that these sentiments of pleasure were reci- 
procal. He saw a connection and depend- 
ence in the system of the universe, and per- 
ceived that from thence arose the harmony of 
civil society, the tenderness of parents, and 
filial gratitude. In the attainment of virtue 
the goods of the mind were to be prcferied 
to those of the body, and when that point 
was once gained, nothing could equal our 
happiness and perfection, and the stoic could 
view with indifference, health or sickness, 
riches or poverty, pain and pleasure, which 
could neither move nor influence the serenity 
of his mind. Zeno recommended resignation, 
he knew that the laws of the universe can- 
not be changed by man, and therefore ho 
wished that Ms disciples should not in prayer, 
deprecate impending calamities, but rather 
beseech Providence to grant them fortitude 
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to bear the severest trials with pleasure and 
due resignation to the will of Heaven. An 
arbitrary command over the passions was one 
of the rules of stoicism ; to assist our friends 
in the hour of calamity was our duty, but to 
give way to childish sensations was unbecom- 
ing our nature. Pity, therefore, and anger, 
were to be banished liom the heart, propriety 
and decorum wore to be the guides m every 
thing, and the external actions of men were 
the best indications of their inward feelings, 
their secret inclinations, and their character. 
It was the duty of the stoic to study himself ; 
in the evening he was enjoined to review with 
critical accuracy the events of the day, and to 
regulate his future conduct with more care, 
and always to find an impartial witness within 
his own breast Such were the leading cha- 
racters of the stoic philosophy, whose fol- 
lowers were so illustrious, so perfect, and so 
numerous, and whose effects were productive 
of such exemplary virtues in the annals of 
the human mind. Zeno in his maxims 
used to say, that with virtue man could live 
happy under the most pressing calamities. lie 
said that nature had given us two cars, and 
only one mouth, to tell us that we ought to 
listen more than speak, lie compaied those 
whose actions were dissonant with their pro- 
fessions, to the coin of Alexandria, which ap- 
peared beautiful to the eye, though made of 
the basest metals. He acknowledged only 
one God, the soul of the universe, which he 
conceived to be the body, and therefore he 
believed that those two together united, the 
soul and the body, formed one perfect animal, 
which was the god of the stoics. Amongst 
the most illustrious followers of his doctrine, 
and as the most respectable writers, may be 
mentioned Epictetus , Seneca , the emperor An- 
toninus, $c. Cic. Acad. 1, c. 12. de Nat. I) 
1, c. 14. 1. 2, c. 8 & 24. 1. 3, c. 24. pro Mar • 
de Orct. 32, 8c c. Finib. — Seneca. — Epic- 
tetus . — Arrian. — Milan . V. II. 9, c. 2G. 

— Eiug. An Epicurean philosopher of 

Sidon, who numbered among Ms pupils Ci- 
cero, Pomponius Atticus, Cotta, Pompey, 

&c. Cic. de Nat. JO. 1, c. 21 & 34. A 

rhetorician, father to Polemon, who was made 
king of Pontus. The son of Polemon, who 
was king of Armenia, was also called Zeno. 
Strab. 12. — - Tacit . Ann. 2, c. 56. A na- 

tive of Lepreos, son of Calliteles, crowned at 
the Olympic games, and honored with a sta- 
tue in the grove of Jupiter, and at Olympia. 

Faus. 6, c. 15. - " A general of Antiochus. 

A philosopher of Tarsus, B. C. 207. 

The name of Zeno was common to some of 
the Roman emperors, on the throne of Con- 
stantinople, in the 5th and 6th centuries. 

Zenobia, a queen of Iberia, wife to 
Rhadamistus. She accompanied her husband 
when he was banished from his kingdom by 
the Armenians} but as she was unable to 
follow him on account of her pregnancy, she 

entreated 
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entreated him to murder her. Rhadamistus 
long hesitated, but fearful of her falling into 
the hands of his enemy, he obeyed, and threw 
her body into the Araxes. Her clothes kept 
her up on the surface of the water, where she 
was found by some shepherds, and as the 
wound was not mortal, her life was pi eserved, 
and she was carried to Tiridates, who ac- 
knowledged her as queen. Tacit. Jinn. 12, 

c. 51. Septimia, a celebrated princess of 

Palmyra, who married Odenatus, whom 
Gallienus acknowledged as his partner on the 
lloman throne. After the death of her hus- 
band, which, according to some authors, she 
is said to have hastened, Zenobia reigned in 
the east as regent of her infant children, who 
were honored with the title of Cojsuis. She 
assumed the name of Augusta, and she ap- 
peared in imperial robes, and ordered herself 
to be styled the queen of the east. The tum- 
bles which at that time agitated the western 
parts of the empire, pi evented the emperoi 
fiom checking the insolence and ambition of 
this princess, who boasted to be sprung from l 
the Ptolemies of Egypt. Aurelian was no 
sooner invested with the imperial purple than 
lie marched into the cast, determined to pu- 
nish the pride of Zenobia. lie well knew 
her valor, and lie was not ignorant that ill her 
wars against the Persians, she had distin- 
guished herself no less than Odenatus. She 
was the mistress of the east; Egypt acknow- 
ledged her power, and all the pi o vinces of 
Asia Minor were subject to her command. 
When Aurelian approached the plains of 
Syria, the Palmyrean queen appeared at the 
head of 700,000 men. She bore the labors 
of the field like the meanest of hei soldieis, 
and walked on foot fearless of danger. 'I ’wo 
battles were fought, the courage of the queen 
gained the superiority, but an imprudent evo- 
lution of the Palmyrean cavalry ruined her 
cause ; and while they pursued with spirit 
the Hying enemy, the Roman infantry sud- 
denly fell upon the main body of Zenobia’s 
army, and the defeat was inevitable. The 
queen fled to Palmyra, determined to support 
a siege. Aurelian followed her, and after he 
liad almost exhausted his stores, he proposed 
terms of accommodation, which were re- 
jected with disdain by the warlike princess. 
Her hopes of victory however soon vanish- 
ed, and though she harassed the Romans 
night and day by continual sallies from her 
walls, and the working of her military engines, 
she despaired of success when she heard that 
the armies which were marching to her re- 
lief from Armenia, Persia, and the east, liad 
partly been defeated and partly bribed from 
her allegiance. She fled from I > almyra in the 
night, but Aurelian, who was apprized of her 
escape, pursued her, and she was caught as 
she was crossing the river Euphrates. She 
was brought into the presence of Aurelian, 
and though the soldiers were clamorous for 
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her death, she was reserved to adorn tho tri- 
umph of the conqueior. She was ticatod with 
great humanity, and Aurelian gave liei large 
possessions near Tiluir, where she was per- 
mitted to live the rest of her days in peace, 
with all the grandeur and majesty which be- 
came a queen of the east, and a warlike prin- 
cess. Her children were patronized by the 
emperor, and married to persons of the’ fust 
distinction at Rome. Zenobia has been ad- 
mired not only for her military abilities, but 
also for her literary talents. She was ac- 
quainted with every bianch of useful learning, 
and spoke with fluency the language of the 
Egyptians, the Greeks, and the J.atins. She 
composed an abridgment of the histor) of the 
onental nations, and of Egypt, whuh was 
greatly commended by the ancients. She u*. 
coiv-ed no less honor ft out the patronage she 
allbrded to the celebrated Longinus, who was 
one of her favorites, and who taught hei the 
Gieek tongue. She has also been praised for 
her great chastity, and her constancy, though 
she betrayed loo often her propensities to cru- 
elty and intoxication when in the midst of her 
officers. She fell into the hands of Aurelian 
about the 273d year of the Christian era, Aui\ 
Viet. — Zos. Ac. — A town of .Syria on 
tlie Euphrates. „ 

Zenoiiii insitl.k, small islands at the 
| mouth of the Arabian gulf. 

| Zinodokus, a sculptor in the age of 
; Nero. Ho made a statue of Mercury, as aho 
a colossus for the emperor, which was 1 10 or 
120 feet high, and which was consecrated to 
the sun. The head of this colossus was s-ome 
time after broken by Vespasian, who placed 
there the head of an Apollo sunoumlod with 
seven beams, each of which was 7 feet and a 
half long. From this famous colossus the 
modern coliseum, whose ruins are now so 
much admuedat Rome, took its name. VI in. 

3 1, c. 7. 

Zkkouotia, a town of Mesopotamia, near 
Nicephorium. Pint, in Crtm* 

ZjSNODfmis, a native of Xrcczone, who 
wrote an history of Umbria. I /ion. I hi. 2. 

A grammarian of Alexandria, in the age 

of Ptolemy Sotcr, by whom he was appointed 
to take cate of the celebrated library of Alex- 
andria. He died 11. C. 2d 5. 

Zenothkmls, a Greek writer. MVmn. 
KIP 17, c. 30. 

ZmmuvM, a promontory of Magna 
Groecia towards the Ionian sea, whence, ac- 
cording to some, the Locrians are called AW- 

zcphyrii. ~ A town of Cilicia. I.ir. 33, c. 

20. A cape of Crete, now San Znnnc* 

Of Pontus, &c. # 

ZzMiY&xj ax, a promontory in the island 
of Cyprus, where Venus had a temple built 
by Ptolemy Philadelphia, whence she ra* 
called Zipht/ria. It was in this tempi® that 
Arsinoe made an offering of her hair to the 
goddess of beauty. 

Zzmiavs, 



Zeph^rus, one of the winds, son of As- 
treus and Aurora, the same as the Fammins 
of the Latins. He married a nymph called 
Chloris, or Flora, by whom he had a son called 
Carpos. Zephyr was said to produce flowers 
and fi uits by the sweetness of his breath. He 
had a temple at Athens, where he was repre- 
sented as a young man of delicate form, with 
two wings on his shoulders, and with his head 
covered with all sorts of floweis. lie was 
supposed to be the same as the west wind. 
Hesiod. Theog. 577. — Virg. JEn. 1, v. 355. 
1. 2, v. 417, 1. 4, v. 225, &e.— Ovid. Met. 1, 
v. 64. 1. 15, v. 700. — Propert. 1, el. 16, v. 
54, Sec. 

Zerynthus, a town of Samothrace, with 
a cave sacred to Hecate. The epithet of Ze- 
rynthim is applied to Apollo, and also to Venus. 
bind. Trist. 1, el. 9, v. 19. — Liv. 58, c. 41. 

Zethes, Zltes, or Zetus, a son of Bo- 
reas, king of Thrace and Orithya, who ac- 
companied, with his brother Calais, the Ar- 
gonauts to Colchis. In Bithynia, the two 
brothers, who are represented with wings, 
delivered Phineus from the continual perse- 
cution of the Harpyies, and drove these mon- 
sters as far as the islands called Strophades, 
where at last they were stopped by Iris, who 
promised them that Phineus.should no longer 
be tormented by them. They were both 
killed as some say, by Hercules during the 
Argonautic expedition, and were changed 
into those winds which generally blow 8 or 1 0 
days before the dog-star appears, and are 
called Frodromi by the Greeks. Their sister 
Cleopatra married Phineus king of Bithynia. 
Orpheus Arg . — Apollud. 1, c. 9. 1. 5, c. 15. — 
Hygin. fab. 14. — Ovid. Met . 8, v. 716. — 
Paws. 5, c. 18. — VaL Flacc. 

Zetta, a town of Africa, near Thapsus, 
now Zerbi. Strab . 17. — Hurt. Afr. 68. 

Zetus, or Zethus, a son of Jupiter and 
Antiope, brother to Amphion. Hie two bro- 
thers were born on mount Cithaeron, where 
Antiope had fled to avoid the resentment of 
her father Nycteus. When they had attained 
the years of manhood, they collected a num- 
ber of their friends to avenge the injuries 
which their mother had suffered from Lycus, 
the successor of Nycteus on the throne of 
Thebes, and from his wife Dirce. Lycus was 
put to death, and his wife tied to the tail of a 
wild bull, that dragged her over rocks and 
precipices till she died. The crown of Thebes 
was seized by the two brothers, not only as 
the reward of this victory, but as their inheri- 
tance, and Zethus surrounded the capital of 
his dominions with a strong wall, while his 
brother amused himself with playing on his 
lyre. Music and verses were disagreeable to 
Zethus, and according to some, he prevailed 
upon his brother no longer to pursue so un- 
productive a study. Hygin. fab . 7. — Paus. 
2f c. 6, Sec. — Apollod. 5, c. $ & 10. — He- 
rat, 1, ep . 18, v. 41 
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Zeusis, -a portion of Africa, In which 
Carthago was. The other division was called 
TSyzacium. Tsidor. 14, c. 5. — Plin. 5, c. 4. 

Zeugma, a town of Mesopotamia, on the 
western bank of the Euphrates, where was a 
well known passage across the river. It was 
the eastern boundary of the Homan empire, 
and in Pliny’s age a chain of iion was said to 
extend across it. Phn. 5, c. 24. — Strab. 16. 
— Curt. 5, c. 7. — Tacit. Ann. 12, c. 12.-— 
A town of Dacia. 

Zeus, a name of Jupiter among the 
Greeks, expressive of his being the father of 
mankind, and by whom all things live. 
Died. 5. 

Zeuxijdamus, a king of Sparta, of the 
family of the Proclidcc. He was father of 
Archidamus, and grandson of Theopompus, 
and was succeeded by his son Archidamus. 
Paus. 5, c. 7. 

Zeuxidas, a proctor of the Achaean league*, 
deposed because he had promised to his coun- 
trymen an alliance with the Romans. 

Zkuxipi'e, a daughter of Eridanus, mother 
of Butes, one of the Argonauts, &c. Apol- 
lod. 5, c. 15. A daughter of Laome- 

don. She married Sicyon, who after his fa- 
ther-in-law’s death became king of that city 
of Peloponnesus, wliich from him has been 
called Sicyon. Paus. 2, c. 6. 

Zeuxis, a celebrated painter, born at He- 
raclea, which some suppose to be the Hcro- 
clca of Sicily. He florished about 468 years 
before the Christian era, and was the disciple 
of Apollodorus, and contemporary with Par- 
rhasius. In the art of painting he surpassed 
not only all his contemporaries, but also his 
master, and became so sensible, and at the same 
time so proud of the value of his pieces that 
he refused to sell them, observing that no sum 
of money, however great, was sufficient to 
buy them. His most celebrated paintings 
were his Jupiter sitting on a throne, surround- 
ed by the gods ; his Hercules strangling the 
serpents in the presence of his affrighted pa- 
rents j his modest Penelope ; and his Helen, 
which was afterwards placed in the temple of 
Juno Lacinia, in Italy. This last piece he 
had painted at the request of the people of 
Crotona, and that he might not be without a 
model, they sent him the most beautiful of 
their virgins. Zeuxis examined their naked 
beauties, and retained five, from whose ele- 
gance and graces united, he conceived in his 
mind the form of the most perfect woman in 
the universe, which his pencil at last executed 
with wonderful success. His contest with Par- 
rhasius is well known ; [ Vid. Farrhasius ;] but 
though he represented nature in such perfec- 
tion, and copied all her beauties with such ex- 
actness, he often found himself deceived. He 
painted grapes, and formed an idea of the 
goodness of his piece from the birds which came 
to eat the fruit on the canvass. But he soon ac- 
knowledged that the whole was an ill-executed 



piece as the figure of the man who earned 
the grapes was not done with sufficient ox- 
piessien to terrify the birds. According to 
some, Zeuxis died from laughing at a comi- 
cal picture which he had made of an old w o- 
man. Cic. tie Inn . 2, c. 1. — Pint* in Par . $ e. 
— Quin til, 

Zeuxo, one of the Oceanides. Ifesuul. 

Zilia, or Zelis, a town in Mauritania, 
at the mouth of a river of the same name. 
Plin . 5, c. 1. 

Zimara, a town of Armenia Minor, 
152 miles from the sources of the Euphrates. 
Plin. 5, c. 24. 

Zing is, a promontory of /Ethiopia, near the 
entrance of the Red Sea, now cape Oifui. 

Zioberis, a river of Hyrcania, whose lapid 
course is desciibed by Curt. 6', c. 4. 

Zipjetes, a king of Bithynia, who died in 
his 70th year, B. C. 279. 

Zitha, a town of Mesopotamia. 

Ziza, a town of Arabia, 

Zoilus, a sophist and grammarian of Am- 
phipolis, B. C, 259. He rendered himself 
known by his severe criticisms on the works 
of Isocrates and Plato, and the poems of 
Homer, for which he received the name of 
Homeromastic or the chastiser of Homer. 
He presented his criticisms to Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelplius, but they were rejected with indig- 
nation, though the author declared that he 
starved for want of bread. Some say, that 
Zoilus was cruelly stoned to death, or ex- 
posed on a cross by order of Ptolemy, while 
others support, that he was burnt alive at 
Smyrna. The name of Zoilus is generally 
applied to austere critics. The woiks of this 
unfortunate grammarian are lost. JFAum. 
V. B. 11, c. 10. — Ditmi/s. Ilal. — Ovid. 

de Rem. Am. 266. An officer in the 

army of Alexander. 

Zoippus, a son-in-law of Hiero of Sicily. 

Zona, a town of Africa. Bio. 48. 

Of Thrace, on the /Rgean sea, where the 
woods are said to have followed the strains of 
Orpheus. Mela, 2, c. 2. — J/erodot. 

Zonaras, one of the Byzantine historians, 
whose Greek Annales were edited, 2 vols, 
fol. Paris 1 686. 

Zopyrio, one of Alexander’s officers left in 
Greece when the conqueror was in Asia, &c. 
Curt. 10, c. 1. 

Zopyrion, a governor of Pontus, who 
made war against Scythia, Sec. Justin . 2, e. 5. 

Zopyrus, a Persian, sou of Mogabyzus, 
who, to shew his attachment to Darius, the 
son of Hystaspes, while he besieged Babylon, 
cut off his ears and nose, and fled to the ene- 
my, telling them that lie had received such a 
treatment from his royal master because he 
had advised him to raise the siege, as the city 
was impregnable. This was credited by the 
Babylonians, and Zopyrus was appointed 
commander of all their forces. When he had 
totally gained their confidence, he betrayed 
the city into the hands of Darius, for which 


n< was liberally rewaulcd. The rcgaul of 
Darius foi Zopyrus could never bo more 
stiongly ovpieshod than inwhat housed often 
to say, that ho had lathei have Zopyms not 
mutilated than twenty BahvUms. //< uulot. 7>, 
c. 15 1. &c. — Pint, in Ap'ph. rev. H. — Jus* 
tin. l,c. 10 — * — An cnator of Cl.t/omomc. 

Quint d. 5, c. <>. A physician m the ago 

onviithridates, llegatc the imuuich a do- 
senption of an antidote which would pre- 
vail against all sorts of poisons. The ex- 
periment was tried upon criminals, and 

Aucccodvd. A physician in the age of 

Plutmch. An officer of Argos, who cut 

off' the head of Pyirlms. P/ut. — A 
man appointed master of Alcibtades, by Po- 
licies. Pint. A physiognomist. Cie.de 

fat. 5. — — A ihotorieian of Colophon /hog. 

Zouoakda, a part of Tamils between Me- 
sopotamia and Armenia, near which the 
Tigris flows. Plbn 6, c. 27. 

Zoroaster, a king of Buctria, stipposed 
to have lived in the age of N T imis king of 
Assyria, some time before the Trojan war. 
Aeeoidtng to Justin, he first invented magic, 
or the doctrines of the Magi, and tendered 
himself known by his deep and acute re- 
searches in philosophy, the origin of the world, 
and the study of astronomy. He was re- 
spected by his subjects andcontempoiaries for 
his abilities as a monarch, a lawgiver and a 
philosopher, and though many of his doctrines 
arc puerile and ridiculous, yet his followers 
are still found in numbers in the wilds of 
Persia, and the extensive provinces of Indiiu 
Bike Pythagoias, Zoroaster admitted no 
visible object of devotion except flu*, which 
he considered as the most proper emblem of 
a supreme being ; which doctrines seem to 
have been preserved by Numa, in the worship 
and ceremonies which he instituted in honor 
of Vesta. According to some of the* moderns, 
the doctrines, the laws, and regulations of 
I this celebrated Bactrian are still extant, mid 
I they have been lately introduced in Europe 
j * n a Trench translation by M. Auquctil. The 
! age of Zoroaster is so little known that many 
speak of two, three, four, and wen six law. 

| givers of that name. Some authors, who 
support that two persons only of this name 
floi ished, describe the first as an astronomer 
living in Babylon, 2459 years B. C. whilst the 
era of the other, who is supposed to have l>etm 
a native of Persia, and the restorer of the re- 
ligion of the Magi, is fixed 589, and by some 
519 years B. 0. Justin. I, e, 1. —August, 
de Civ. 21, c. 14. — (bus. 2. — J>lbu 7, e. 10. 
1* 50, c. 2. 

Zosimhs. an officer in the reign of Theo- 
dosius the younger, about the year 410 of the 
Christian era. He wrote the history of the 
Roman emperors in Greek, from the age of 
Augustus to the beginning of the 5th century, 
of which only the five first books, and the 
beginning of the sixth, are extant. In the 
first of those he in very succinct in his ac* 
3 H count 
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count from the time of Augustus to the reign 
of Diocletian, but in the succeeding lie be- 
comes more diffuse and interesting. His 
composition is written with elegance, but not 
much fidelity, and the author showed liis ma- 
levolence against the Christians in his history 
of Constantine, and some of his successors. 
The best editions of Zosunus ai e that of Ccl- 
larius, 8vo. Jense 1728, and that of Eel 
temier, 8vo. Lips. 1784. 

Zosine, the wife of king Tigranes, led in 
triumph by Pompey. Pint. 

Zoster, a town, harbour, and promontory 
of Attica. Cic. ad Alt . 5, ep. 12. 

Zosteria, a surname of Minerva. She 
had two statues under that name in the 
city of Thebes, in Bceotia. The word signified 
girt, or armed for battle, words synonimous 
among the ancients. Paus. 9, c. 17. — Horn* 
II. 2, v. 47 S. 1. 11, v. 15. 
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Zotale, a place near Antiochia in Mar- 
giana, where the Margus was divided iuto 
small streams. Pth u 6, c. 16. 

Zothraustes, a lawgiver among the Ari- 
maspi. Diod. 

Zuchis, a lake to the east of the Syrtis 
Minor, with a town of the same name, fa- 
mous for a purple dye, and salt-fish. Strab, 
17. 

Zygantes, a people of Africa. 

Zygia, a surname of Juno, because she 
presided over marriage (a Z.zuywpt jungo). 
She is the same as the Pronuba of the Latins. 
Pmdar. — Pollux. 3 , c. 3. 

Zygii, a savage nation at the north of 
Colchis. St mb. 11. 

Zycopolis, a town of Cappadocia, on the 
boideis of Colchis. Slrab. 12. 

ZvGRiTiE, a nation of Libya. 
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Attic 



Attic Measures of capacity, for things liquid reduced to the English Wine Measure. 
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Roman 



Roman Measures of capacity, for things liquid, reduced to English Wine Measure. 

zeds. pis. sol, inefu dea, 
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Attic Measure of capacity, for things dry, reduced to English Corn Measure. 

pucks, gms. pints . sol* inch* dec* 
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N. B: Besides this Medinmus* which is the Medicus, there was a Medimnus Georgians, equal to six Roman MoJii. 



Roman Measures of capacity, for things dry, reduced to English Corn Measure. 



Talentum 



Less ancient Grecian and Roman Weights, reduced to English Troy Weight. 
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iivided into eight chalci , and each chalcus into eight parts. 



The greater Weights reduced to English Troy Weight. 
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The value and proportion of the Grecian Coins. 
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The value and proportion of the Roman Coins. 
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l Drachma - - - 0073 60 Mince equal to a Talent - 193 15 

10 Drachmae - • - 0652 10 Talents - ** 1937 10 

100 Drachmae equal to a Mina - 3 4 7 100 Talents - - 19375 0 

10 Mna - * 32 5 10 



Among the Romans, the computation was by Sestertii Nummi, 
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According to Tacitus, as it was afterwards valued and exchanged for 25 denarii 
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